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UMCKNIA. a gennt of planU of Uie natiual fluoiljr of 
Aurantiaeetf, so called from tlie origiiwl Indian nunea, 

Neminn aiul Lf-t-mo'i. of the Ltmon. Several of those 
ilr>< ti\u:d xuukr \h\s genus by Di. Roxburgh have boen 
11 tVvn.i\ \<) Atitunliii atiil Glycotmit. The species bliU 
included are rather heXerogeneous in nature, ami ^vill j«ro- 
InUy roiqaire Airther teparaiion. most uf the family 
abownd in OMOOtial oi% so the kavea of some of the Limo- 
niaa are fVagrmnt, and the flrait, though aniall, of L. addit- 
n'ma and ni-tiulafa i^iverv' acid. Limonia hiurefJa, referred 
tu tin* genus l» Dr. Wallich, in his ' I'lantco Asiat. Rur.' 
t. 'J45, is n-nuukablL' as the only plant of this family fuund 
oT\ \Y\c to^is of cold mountains. The people of the H iraa- 
layas, remarking ita highly fragrant leaves, fancy that it is 
bjf f«edtqg on thrnm. that too musk noquirea it» strong and 
|ioettluv mvonr. 

LIMOUSIN, or LIMOSIN, a province of France, now 
cfJiupril'.omiLd m the departments of Corrizc and Haute 
Vier.ne. Limousin roniprehended iiu aiea of 3900 square 
TiMU r, watered by the Vienuu, one of iho great tributaries 
i f liie Loire, and by the Dordognc, and its tributaries the 
Jitle and the Vezcre. all belonging to the system of the 
Garonne. The province was divkwd into two parts by the 
V'ezcrc Haut or Upper Limousin was to the north-west 
of that river, and had Limoges for its capital: Bas or Lower 
LiTK lu^iti was to the souili and cast ; its chief towns weri; 
^.civ. ^ and Tidle. Lkuiugcs was the capital of the whole 
p , .\ - LmioM sin was included in the dioceses of Limoges 
and Tulle, ihe tn^Vto^s of which were both suflfiragans of the 
■trcbbishop ofBourges. 

Thia distrirt was antientlv inhabited by the Leowvic«a» a 
Caliie people conquered witn the rest of theCelta byClBsar. 
In the suliM ([iirnt di\ ision tjf Gaul into provinres. l>imoiisin 
^^a^ inclii led in Acjiutania: and upon the siibdivibion uf 
that j^rii'. 4.'ice, in Anui^ania Prima. It formed part of the 
ciofluowtu of the Visigoths till tlio overthrow of Alarie II. 
bf Clevis «t the battle of Vougl^flr Youill6, in Puitou. It 
was wlNwquontly under the goverament of the dukes of 
Aqoitaintf. or of Goienne, fit»m whom it waa taken by Pepin 
Vt Brpr, Tt was subse^inenlly included in the great duchy of 
Gui«nine. under w hich Limoges, itji capital, beratne a vice- 
CMjiity. It was in a (|uarrel with Adeinar V.. viscount of 
Limoges, that Richard I. (Cisur de Liun), king of England 
snd duke of Guienne. lost his hft.-, bein^ shot with an arrow 
a.« be was besiofnng tbecaatleof Cbalus in Limousin. The 
po^^4awion of Urooosin waa atibaequently disputed by the 
kioga of Rnglaiid. as dukes of Guienne. and the kings of 
France. It afterwards came by marriage into the hands of 
the dukes of Breiagne, and later still into those of the counts 
of .AlbreL It was inherited by Henri IV. from his mother 
Jeanne d' Albret, and was by him united to the French crown. 

LIMOUX. a town in nanea, capital of an arrotidisse- 
ncat in the department of Aude, and on the bank of the 
ritW Aude. The streets are paved and lighted, and the 
bouses arc of tolerably good appearance. The market- 
place i.^ a regular s<iiiare. There arc two cliurrhes. four 
public foualauiiH and a public walk. Ihe public edifice 
most deserving notice is the gate nf LaTrinit^, a modern 
erection, near the inridee over the Aude. The population 
in 1S31 waa 6S47 fi»r ifie town, or 6518 fbr the whole coro- 
niUM; in 1836 it waa 71M Ibf tlM emnmiiiie, allowing an 
P.C No. SSI. • ■• 



inerease in flw jMunof naorly 609, or ailinaik 10 per cent. 
The principal nannftieturea are of teather and woollen 

cloth; there are several oil presses, and in tho neighbour- 
ing; district there are iron-wurks. The suriyundiuir couniry 
prixluces mnjd w liiie wiiie 'i'liero arc a hi. h school, an agri- 
cultural socieiY, an hospital, and a hiuaU trollfciion of | aint- 
inglk be»idc »e\eral government offices for judicial or fiscal 
inirpaios. The town ia about 12 milea south- we«t from 
Qneaawmne; tbe capital of the department 

Tlie arrondissement comprehends 688 square miles, and 
had a population in 1831 of 7-2,707, in 1836 of 75,8'JI : U is 
huljdivide<l into four cantons and 150 communes. 

LI MULUS, the name for a genus of eruaiaceans, one of 
the most known ofwhiobi* poptuoily colled 17b XimifO«A» 

IINA'CE/B, a amall natural order of platite, lelalod to 

Cistacea), from which it diflers in having an ovary with 
many cells, containing onu or two seeds each, several styles, 
a definite number of btanicns, &c., and to Geraniaces, from 
whiei) the separate styles and peculiar fruit of LinacetO 
abundantly separate that order. The definition of Linaoem 
may be brietiy expressed tbua: polypotaloua, hvpogynouii 
moMdelplHnia exogens, with • brol»n-whorl«3 calyx ; a 
many-cellud, many-stvlcd ovary, containing one or (wo pen- 
dulous ovules in cacli cell, and a capsule i>plitttng at the 
point into as inanj valves as there are cell!'. The fruit is 
leinarkable for having each of its carpels divided into two 
cells by a spurious di»sipiiTient originaiin^' inside the back, 
so that in reality each cell ia two-sei':<led. altiiough from the 
presence of this spuriolia partition it s4't:in» to be ouc-beeded. 

But although Jyiuaoem approach the two ordota already 
named in tb« ttruetore or the organs of flru6tl6eation, the 
vegetation is cs.scnfially different, the leaves being; allernato, 
free from all trace of a volatile secretion, and de-luule of 
^stipules, and the nodes of the stem not being capable of 
disarticulation. Tho wholo order contain!* but two genera, 
Linum and Radiola : the former comprehends many species, 
tho moat important of which ia common flax, Linum nail** 
tiaaimom, tbe woody tiBaoe of whose stems Is aa TaluabTe 

for its toughness and fineness, and whoso seeds furnish 
linseed oil. [Flax, where the plant is called by mistake 
Linuin j<rrcnne : LixsbedOil; Lintjm.] 

LIN ACRE, or LVNACER, THOMAS, one of the most 
eminent physicians of his age, descended fixim the Linaries 
of Linaere Hall, in the porub of Chesterfield in Derbyahira^ 
waa born at Oanterbury about 1460. He reeetved bia flrat 
education in his native city, under William Tilly, or De 
Sellinpr, and afterwards entered at Oxford, where he was 
chosen a fellow of .Souls College in I'184. Anxiou.i for 
flirtln r iinprovcmt'iit ill learning, he accompanied De Sel- 
ling nito Italy, whither he was sent on an embassy to the 
court of Rome by King Henry VIL De Selling left him 
at Bologna with strong recommendatfona to Angelo Pbli- 
aiano, then one of the best Xalin scholars in Europp. 
Linarre removed thence to Florence, where Lorenzo do' 
Medi ; ;>n i ved him ill } ri.ilegc of attending the same 
preceptors wuh his own sons; and under Demetrius Chal- 
cundylas, who had fled from Constantinople at the taking of 
that city by the Turks, he studied Greek. He then went 
to Rome, and studieil medicine and natural philosophy 
iind^r Bermotons Baxbanw. He applied himself partion 
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lariy to the works of Aristotle and Galen, aii<l is said to 
have been the Gnt Englisliman who made him»elf masier 
oftbOM vrntors m the origioal Greek. He also trannUtcU 
MVml of Galeo's trcattMt into elegant Latin, and with 
Omtfn uul William Lktjwm undwtook t inMlation at 
Anatodt, whleh wt* nmr eompletad. Ob bii mvm to 

England he "vn- ir -mi |viralc<l M D nt Oxf ird, which decree 
he ind takm at I'adiia, niid f^ave tcmjMrary k-riurri iit 
pliNsic, and taught the Greek lani,'" at Oxfird. His 
re|)utatinn became »o ht^h that Kinz lleur}- Vll. called 
him to court, and entrusted him wiib tM mt9 both of the 
btoltb wd vdueatiou of Priooe Arthur. 

In tho reign of Hwnrjr VIII. Linwro ttoed «t tbo bead of 
.hi» priif»»i»»ion, and showed his allDchmi'nt to its interests 
by fuundinc two kfiuics tr.i phystc in tlir university of 
Oxf itti, mid oiii- m thai cil I ;iinlirid^;i' IK" in ly al:<<> ho 
ronsidiMed vhc fauuder of the College <il swiaiis m 
Lnnd >n ; f jr in 1618 he obloiood leUiTt-fuieiu fsmn Kmg 
Henry VIII., eonatttutini; a romniU) budy of regularly 
in*d phy«irians in London, in Wttoa wu vetted the sole 
r>ghi of vxamininii; and admitting |:erM)nB to practise within 
the ci:y oiid neven miles round it; and also of licencing 
piiuM itiunfr^ liiroMgh'>nt the whole kingdoiti. r\<< pt mk-Ii 
a-^ weio ^1 ;i luale» of Oxford or Caml)riaj;e. who by virtue 
of llicir 'li'giootk were ilidepandent uf the college, except 
Viibin LoiiiLu and ita procilietl. The cullegv had likewise 
nulhorny given loUtoOXaMtno pre^criptiorts and drugs in 
npiilbecariek' shop*. Limcr* tma the Ant prwidont of tbo 
new college, and at his death be bequealhed to it bit boote 
in Kniglii R, dor-Street, in which the nuciin*.* of the mcni 
ber» liiid h^u bold. Before tins inne nicdu ine had I>li-ii 

Eraclised without conirvjl hy iiroU'tidc. ^ «. fall Wnid^, hut i liiitly 
y monks, who were licensed by (he bithops ; and this charter 
tita ihu first measure bv which the well-educated pbysician 
w$» nCbrdod^hc least Mvuttax^w hoyond that vhicb bit own 
•hametor would give him, over thomoat iRnonnl empiric. 

Highly a* Liriiii'iL' wns oitecmed in his prufcssion, he 
btt aine de»inju'^ lu i U.iago il for that of divimly. ur ralher 
to conihiiie the two pursuiis. In liO'J wc find hiui in pu»- 
fctssiuD of ihe reclary wf M«r»biiai. wh.ch he resigned m the 
lailer part of the same year, and was installed into the 
ptabood of Eaton in ibo church of Wella; and nflorwards, 
in iftlfl. be beeame potiettedof t prebend in Ihe cathedral 
tf V tk, where ho wa» also ftu a »liort lime precentor. He 
hud inner prL-fcniicnis m the church, some of which he 
received from Archhislmp Warhuin, as he tjialefully ac- 
knowledges in a UUet to that pieUie. Ui Kiugbi mtbrms 
IM tbat be liel I a prebend in St. Stephen's chapel. West- 
minster; nnd Bishop Tenner, tbtt be bad the rectory of 
Wijean in Lancaibira. He died of the atone, after great 
iiifu nng. Oot. 2U, 1524, and was buried in St. Paul's catlie- 
dral, where Dr. Catus erccioda monument to bis memory. 

In Ills literary i-liarucier l.inarie Imldi a hiiih ruik 
among the men uf Itiarniiig in tins <'ouuit'y. lie ^a-^ oue 
of the first, in conjuiicltun w ith L<<lvt. Ldy, (ir k ) n, and 
l«etymer,wboreviveid or rather ml r<i<luced cU>*i< ul l> .truing 
into Bngland ; and be conferred a bc-nefit uu hi- pioli ^jion 
bv translating into Latin Mvenl of the beat pieces of Galen. 
Ilese were, the trcotitee *lle Sanitate luenda,* fol , Par. 
1417; 'Meihodus Medcndi.' r..l , I'u KM); * D.- Ti mpe- 
rainenlis' 4to. Cambr. Ij*!;* ' Dt; l'..'-u mi L\ii," Ito. 
Land. li'2'i;'De Naturulibvis Faculia . n-," Hi. L ml. 
Iit3i *]>e Symptoiuatum Difl'erentiiklibcr unu». Ejjuiidviii 
de Synptonwttim Causis liber irai»* 4ta. Lund. 1^24. In 
tbese veraions LniMre'a tt^le vet eseelleut. 

Linaere*a trenalition of Proclua, * De Spbiem,* waa printed 
in the • A»trou.ii!ii Vi-;eie> ' stf 1-151 11,5 tran>!.i:iuii ...f 
Paulus -ii^iucla, "Dis L'l isi wl Uiiihui dccici.jrus, cuj uiii'iui- 
sigms, Fragmentum,' 8vo. Bas. 15'i'J. Ho olso wrote a 
aoull book upon the Rudiments of Latin Graraiuar. in 
Bnglithi for the use of the Princc>ss Mary, first pruned by 
Pyn«on nilhottl deta^ and eftervarda tnuulated into Latin 
by Bucbanan. But hie meet learned work vtt bit treeitse 
• I> K; I. [I '.nt 1 Structura Latin 1 Stnnoiiis libri sex,' printed 
sti L)Jiid>ju iiuuu-dialcly after his death in li24, and fre- 
^jiiiMitU reiinnleil iti later >ears m the sixleeulh century. 

Uf Linacre'a talents as a physurian no testimony remains 
miotpt the bigb repute which he cigoyod. For the excel- 
lence of im taamilioiit from Oeleii it may be tufflcwnt 
to quote tbn praise of Bnimua, wbo, writing to n friend, 
asys, *1 present }ou with the works of Galen, now, by the 
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hidp of T.inarre, speaking better Latin than they ever bttoto 
gpiiki' Greek.' 

There are two copies of Ltnacre's ' Methodus Medondi, 
upon vellum, in the British Museum: one a present aben 
eony to King Henry VllL, the other to Cardinal Wols«y ; 
end a dedioitory letter, in menuirnpt, to Wolsey, prcc«dc«, 

in hii CO}. If, the dedication to Henry VIII. Tho >Iii-icum 
al»>> contains the Ireatim.! ' De Saiiitute tucnda,' tiinn vel- 
lum, This was Wol^ey'.i riipy, and ha* il^e c ariiin:ii\ bat 
illuminated in the title, and a similar dedicatory letter 
timilarly placed. 

( A'qgr. Brit, i Herbcrt'a edit, of Amet't Tapogr. Aatiq. ; 
Wood'a Athenm Oatm.^ by Blisn, vol. U ooL 41; Taooer, 

/?i77. U„h ; Chalmers's /?; .;'r. Diet.) 
LINCOLN, fl.i vcotNSBirtu ] 

I,1N( GI N (.OLLEGK. ()\f..rd. wa* f.njndedin 1427. by 
Richard 1-kiuitiiiig. or Fiemmynge. hiih'>p *>f Luifnhi, 
for a rector and seven fellows; it was ulterw .id>. ^r* \:'.y 
augmented bv Thomaa Rotherbam. biabop of Linoolu, sub> 
sequcntly archbuhop of York. Mid lord bif^h chnncellor of 
Eiii^land. who added five fello^vships. anil t^ive a boily of 
statutes to the foundation, in uliRh he Iimacd ilieelectHMi 
(if tlie t\ lli)\vs 11. iliL- ii!d djx csc* of Lin«'i.iln and Ycfk, wiiU 
tbee.\cepttt>n uf onf t>i tin- diocese uf Wells. This was in 
14 7 U. Lord Cre«e. pof Durham, and somctirov rector 
of this College, in 1 71 7 wade an addition to (beemolutueuts 
uf the rector and lellowa, nnd in 1718 endowed twelve c\lu- 
bitiont of ttiL • veer n-plece. The scbolarabipe aud exbibi- 
liona ref«ived a mrtber augmentation at a later time, by tbo 
Will of Richard Iluiiliiti!.. D D. rti lor frnin 17:,', lu ir»l. 

Till) pii-scnl f'lundaliuu consists o) a tvclur, l°.teive fel- 
lows, Lij;lit si hular*, twelve exhibitioners, and one bible- 
cierk. The tuial number of members upon the books on 
Uecemhor :<l. li»37, was 138. The patroii.ige oonMsts of the 
rccioriea of Cubling tan uid Twifurd in Bucks, of Winter- 
borne Abbots with Winierton Sispleton in DnieUhire, of 
Hadh i^jh ami Leighs Magna in Es«ex, and yf Wai!i!.:i_'t.ja 
III Lim oliishiic ; «;ih the cuncww of All Saint§ aiul St. 
Michai -r> ill Oxfuid, and of Fui on H ilj andCuiube-Longa in 
Oxfordshire. The buildiiij^s of Lincoln CkiUe^v retain much 
of their origiiul cbaraeier' Thej consist of two quadi angles, 
besides six aets of rooiaecmaed et a Iat«rr penwL The isn|«at 
quadrangle inelndet the rector's lodgings, library, and nitU, 
built in the fiflecnih century ; thu librai y v\ .is urir,nial!y the 
chapel. The sni.illcr court «a» in pait biiili ^iliuul I til 2 by 
Sir Tbonia* Rolheiham. The pri-x nt tli ux-l, upon it* 
south side, was buill in 1631, by iirchbisihjp Williams. The 
windows are rich in painted glass procured by the archbishop 
from Italy in 1629. In ISttl Ibe whole front of the o lW^o 
waa repaired, nnd mudi improved in its npiM-oraiiiir by the 
addition of battlements and the iiitrodnciton air epptoprale 
Gothic windows. Among the mm eminent members of 
ilii- collcfjt.- ucrc Dr Kiph. ii S indLr-,un. l;-h >p of Lincoln, 
aithhishou i'oUcr. bir WiUtaiu Uaiveiiaiu the pool, Ur. 
George Hiekes, Sir George Whelcr. Hcrvey. ilie author of 
the ' lleditations,' and the celebrated John Weelvy. (Gulch's 
and Chahucrs's CoUegtt and HatU IffOotfordi UUl Ul« 
Univ. Caltnditr tat liiaa.} 

UNCOLNSHIRR, an Bngliab eounty bomided on tbe 
north by thu a'«tuar\ of ilic HuinlRr. whu h «.riMvjU* it 
from Yorkulure; on llic iiunh «(,sl by the tt uuty ul Vork ; 
ou the weit by the county of Notiingham, frotu which it is 
partly separated by the Tre.ut ; on the south-uot by iIm 
count les of Leicester and Rutland ; on the soiaU by Norlh- 
amnionshira; on the soutbtast by the countioo of Cam- 
bridge and Norfolk. fVom tbe lest of which it ie cepemlvd 
bv t liL' fi)-.* Ki\-. Wi-h; nnd on tbe east by the North 
S^-.i i>i (ic- iii.iii tJi . .ill. Ill form is irregular, having 
grcalL'it li ;ii;!h lniia t) a I li !■ ■ - h. 7 j lu .l. -, from 

the bank of the Huiuher near the tovut uf H.u toii tu tho 
bank of tbe Wetland iu tho ncighbourhowl uf Market 
Deeping; nnd its greatest breadth, ii or &i tuiles, fiwm tbo 
junction of tbe three eountiet of York, N»ttingham. and 
Lincoln, to tho ^ca ut Saltllect. The area is esiimatcd at 
2CI1 square uiiU-!*: and tho popuUitiun, in 1631, wa« 
317,46->. iiiwii^' 1:J iiihaSjilaiH!. to a ^«luatl• mile. la sue 
it is tho scK'und Engiiiih county, Yurkahut; alone e&cv«<^iiig 
it ; iu popubtttui the fourteenth, being rather less {lopuluuk 
than Essev. ai.d rather inoa> so than Hampshire : and ia 
dtnMty of population inferior lo all oibcr couiitic* exi-ept 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and WestraordamL It ia 
comprebeudud between 52" 39' and 53" 45' N. Ut„ nod 
between Sa' E. tad 9* if «v 0' 9*' W. ka§> ImmwIUs 
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tfcteiNDty town, ii 181 mllet north by vwt from London 

in » straight line, or 114 mile; by tlic raail-ronil. 

C<wi/-/»w. —The coast, from ilie Wclland to the Huni- 
Im forms a tolerably regular curve convex to the sea, and 
hVowtwl (narshv, excopt ab nit (Jlea Ne&^i, near Grimtby, 
vbaratl* flOdst rises into cliffy. A belt of sand ddrto the 
Ikwl of TBrying brcadib; «nd the forest vhkh once oeca> 
pied th« fen country, where the tranke of treet ere fbnnd 
uDil^r the soil, cxtVnil -il over a eonsidemhle space now 
wurcd by tlie sea. From the raoulh of tlie Welland to 
ihit of the None the co;i-t is so low as tn roiiuiio the pro- 
ienm of a tea-wall or bank. The present bank is more 
idvanred toward the oeetn than what is termed the old or 
RoTaan bank, ao tt to nin » eoosiderable extent of land. 
Utevftuary of the Wash fi occupied Ihr the most part by 
Hin>ilank<' drv at low water. Between these banks the 
»»R13» which lluw into the iBstuary have their channels 
Two Bile sp3<c«. or poolsof deeper water, between the banks 
•flbrd anchorage to vessels. The opening near the Norl'ulk 
coaililteniUia Lynn Well or Lynn Deeps, though in some 
■apt the mmeof Lynn Deeps ia glTen to the eastern obaunel 
gf the Onw. The opening near the Unoolnahim coast is 
r.llo 1 p.. un Dfcp>. it firms alonfr narrow anchorage, nhel- 
Itied to icawanl hy Long Sand, Doj^'s Head, and Outer 
Knock,arar\geof sand banks which run parallel to ihf i-< a>l 
loSkeanw*.northof Wainlleet. The water m Boston Deeps 
iailSHuy hom \\iree to .•.ix, but in some places seven or eight 
&tbois«dem. Tbe coast between Boston and Wain ileet 
k oeeufM a Ihie «f salt-matthes. There ate other 
salt-atrshes atun;; the oDstuary of the Humber. (Arrow- 
mith's ifap o f Kn island ; Greenough's Geological Afap.) 

Surface ami f,'> i s;tcal Character, — A considerable part 
of Lincolusbtrc con&uts of alluvium, constituting a vast 
extant cf flat or marsh land, from the border of vs-|iich the 
inl^aeent itnta rise and form comparatively elevated tracts. 
TheallaTial soft oeeuptea the whole of the coast, with the ex- 
ception of the small insulated spot about Qea Ness. It skirts 
the bank of (he Hurabcr. and that of the Trent, as far up 
asOaiiuborough. West of the Trent it spreads over Thome 
Wute, or Tliorne Level, from the midst of which rises the 
Ueof A.xhoL'ue. This level was anticntly occupied by a 
^tamst; tiM trunks of the trees are still found m (;reat 
abondanee beneath the present surface, rooted in the firm 
ground in which they grew. [Axbolmi, IsbB <H^ Weat 
of the Wash the alluvium extends inland from WalnfleeC, 
by Spilsby, to the river Withain, up the hank (rf whu h it 
e&lendi far above Lincoln. It spreads in bit u Uh to a con- 
siderable distance (three or four miles) fruiii eat li bank 
nmlf up to Linooln, where it is contracted to a narrow 
strip. €»<at.\\NcaTd from ibeWitham the alluvium occupies 
Imutk* bre»dth of Qw eaunty, being bounded westward by 
aVnedrawn from ffeekini^lon. between 81ea(brd and Bos- 
ton, to UtTington r.n tlu Wc"lla:ui. hrtsvci-n Stamford and 
Deepmu, and exleinUng beyond the Welland luid the Nene 
into Northaraiiti>nsli ire ami Cainlirnleciliire. The alluvial 
ooantrj, from Waiutteotaud Spilsby souiliward. forms pan 
of tJwfiaat fen oottDtrydTSi^iand. The alluvium between 
L»mh sad tiM Mft coniisbi frincipally of unatratilled day 
flrtced whb sand and varlow marine deposits. 

From Barton-upon-Humbor to Bur.;li near Wainflcct a 
■me of chalk downs extends, called the Wolds of Lincoln- 
«'iirc. These downs sink on the north and ea^t liciu ath 
tlM aUaTtan described above. They form part of the great 
cbdk ftraalion which, tliough occasionally interrupted or 
cofcfid If other beda. e&tenda through England from 
nMBbonNigh Head to Yotkahira to the eoait of Dorset- 
shire. The length of the Lincolnshire Wolds is about furty- 
seren or forty-eight miles, their average breadth six or 
teven. their greatest breadth twelve or thirteen. Tlie clialk 
»i of (WO ook>ur9, red and white, disposed in regular strata, 
the tad commonly undermost: in toe whHo ohalk seams of 
iutft l«e le tin. iocbea thick, frequently ooeor* The chalk 
it foond extending under the altuviam in the narthet 
T'und tlie WoM* : wafer is obtained from it by boring 
ilirough the superincumbent soil; and along the coast 
.1' th and south of SaUlleet arc natural outlets of water 
called proTincially ' blow wells ' (' duw wells' in Greenough's 
■apl^ Smp eireuliir pits, which furnish a continual How of 
eatar, ana mtm vulgarly reputed to be unfathomable ; tbev 
a* presumed to communicate with the chalk. Th» chalk 
1^ bc«n pierced by well diggers 300 feet; but it is not 
tacnuoaed wheth«r the wells wcro sunk wholly in the chalk 
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The Wolds have fheir ateepett eseaTpment towards the 

West, on which side the green-sand crops out and forms a 
narrow belt, skirling the chalk from Barton to Burgh. 
This formation is supposed to be thin. At the south point 
of us extension the green-sand Kioks under the alluvium ef 
the fen district. Tho iron san l ooeupies a nanow halt of 
land west of tho oreei^and. These two formations con- 
stitute a range of hills extending from north-west, near 
Market Raisin, to south-east, near Spilsby, running nearly 
parallel to tlic Wolds, to which they adjoin at their norlh- 
\vc^tern end, forming an inferior terrace, while in other 

Sil ts tiiey arc separated from them by the valleys of the 
ain and the Steeping. 

Westward of the inuMand extends a wide flat, watered 

toward the north by the Aneholme, and toward the south by 

the Witham, oi capied, except where overspread by alluvium 
or by chalk ruhhie, by the Oxford or clunch iday. The 
district occupied by this formation is very narrow in the 
north, and becomes wider an it proceeds southward, until it 
disappears beneath the fens. Its breadth near the Humber 
is about three miles, east of Linooln about fifteen roila% 
and between Sleaford and SpiUby twenty-five miles ; but in 
this part it is partially cover('<l by the maishcs of tlie 
Wilham. The ele vulioii of thia ^iratuin scarcely exceeds 
that of the adjacent fen». It has been penetrated to the 
depth of nearly uUO ieel, and its breadth may be probably 
estimated at 7liU. 

The low district of the Oxford day forma a lam eentra) 
valley separating the Wolds, with the adjaoent hdls, from 
the higher grounds formed of the oolitic strata, which ex- 
tend southward through the county from the marshes which 
line the Humber. They are bounded on the east by a line 
drawn by Lincoln (where the oolites subside, forming a nar- 
row gap of a mile or two wide, occupied by the William and 
tho adjacent marshes), Sleaford. and Boumoto Uffiogton* 
This range of high laud forms part of what havo been temod 
the atonebraab hills, and separatee the valleys of the An- 
eholme and the Lower Witham from those of the Trent and 
the Upper Witliain : they have theii steepest escarpment on 
the western side, which is called, south of Lincoln, Cliflfe 
How. This western escarpment runs southward from Linooln 
to the neighbouihood of Grantham, and then westwaid intn 
Leioestorrairo. Fnta the Humber to Linewlh thaao foma* 
ttona oeeupy a vary narrow strip, varying from one or two to 
four miles wide; between Folkingham and Grantham they 
extend e:jht or nine ni.les in w.Jilj ; and between Boumo 
ami .\b-Kellicby in l.eiresleishiie, twenty-five miles. The 
eastern side of this ran;^c of hills consists, from Barton to 
Lincoln, chietly of the great oolite; and south of Linooln 
of the cornbra'sh and great oolite, separated Inr a thiekbod 
of clay. Tho weat sido ia oeovpiod by the inferior division 
of the oolitie formations. Several stone-qusrrios are opened 
between Sleafinl and Gran'.ham. There are one or two 
outlying masses of oolite about Grantham, and between 
(irantham and Newark, 8cparate<l troni the principal oolitic 
ran^e by intervening valleys occupied by the subjacent 
strata of lias. 

This last-oamod ibnaation ocaupioa naarlv all the rest of 
the eonntv. Commencing atthoHumbor, where the district 

occupied by it is nut more than two or three miles wide, it 
procec'ls due suiith tu Lincoln, southward of which it pcr- 
vaiics all the western side of the county, except one small 
spot extending over the border into Nottinghamsbiro aud 
Leicestershire. It ia oontermiooua on iu eastern side vilk 
the ooiiiio fomatkw% from beneath whioh it eiope eat. 
The north-woatom ooraor of tho county la oeeopied V tho 
new red sandstone or red marl, which extends along the 
banks of the Trent, and Iruin them westward into Notting- 
hamshire and Yorkshire. It is covered all round the Isle 
of Axbolnie (which is composed of red marl) by the allu- 
vium of the Thornc Leve^ Hatflold Chase, and the con- 
tiguous marsh-laods. Qnwm oenua plootiAiU* in Ihii 
fermation'ui the Islo of AidiolnM and on tho border of fhn 
Trent : and there are mineral springs containing sea-salt 
and other purging salts in the neighbourhood of Gains- 
borough. 

Hydrography and Communicaiions. — The Trent touches 
the border of the county nearly midway between Newark 
and Gainsborough, and ibr about fifteen or sixteen mika 
separatee the ooontieaof Iilnenln and Nottingham; fWim 
below Gainsborough to its junction with the Yorkshire Ouse 
ita course of nineteen miles is almoat entirely within the 
bqidarof IjnwlMhira. XUa iHac ii mviiMe througbom 
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that part wbich belongs to (Ins roimty; ami vcssils of 
I&O ton* can ascend to Gaiiishiirou^h. u hcre the nvcr ij 
croued by a bridge. Tbe Idle, wbich cotnek from Notting- 
ham»hir«. or rather the Bykcnlikcor Vicardyke, a cut from 
th« Idl«. skim tbe MMtlMim bounduf of Uw lal* of Ax- 
bolme, and fklls into tbo T^t m little IwUnr Gainsborough 
on the It'ft bank. The B>'kerdyke and the 1 Jlr nrr- jia\ ij^a- 
bl« fruin East Uctfiird. The old rivcrToriie. aiioUii r uilliieiil 
of the Trent, skirts thf Isli- of Axholtiic on the uurili-wcst, 
•nd cuts (not navigable), distinffuiahcd a!> ihc New river 
UDe tnd tbe New Tome, past nrom th« rivers aAer wbich 
Hmfwn iMfMtivolj mmml, througb Axbolmo lala into 
tlie TVent 

The Ancholm*" rise* near the village of 8pridliiigtr>n be- 
tween Lincoln nnd Market Rnsteii. and Hows north-«;a»t »ix 
or W'viMi milo-( to Bishop Hng^s. when it is jomo<l by a lillle 
nver Kaae from near Markvt lla»en. Ucre the navigation 
comraencet, and the stream is carried in an almost direct 
liiM bjr an vtiOdal out. tbout imnty nuloa lon^ into the 
RmBMr, a thort dbtanee veat of Bnton. The old chuitol 
of the nvor winils much more than the navigable cut, but 
eoincidcH vith it in the ua-iienvl direction of ili course. 
ThiH nvt-r serves to (inim the niiur.he» through whi' h it 
flows. The Ancholine curru s otl iliu drainage of the valley 
between the Wold* :inil ilie oolite or stoooteMh bill*. 
TllO ittMins wbich fall into it are all small. 

The Tatney rivor risea from two springs, ono near Nor- 
tMnbjr nid Uw other at Thorpe-le'Mira, near tbe aoutb- 
western eacarpment of the WoMik between Btnbrook and 
Market Rasen ; the ^trearot from thc»e spnnt^^ uniie unJ 
flow by Binbrv^iW and Tetncy into the German Ocean he 
tween 'Grimsby and SuUtleet 'J'he length of the ii\er is 
about twenty-two miles. The mouth has been made navi- 
gable, the Lioutb navigation entering; tbe aaalbere. 

Tbe Ludd mea near the snuth we»teiCU|iin«t)tof Ibe 
Hialk range. It b Ibrmed by 1 1 k j u notion of two or tbree 
brooks wbich unite above liiuth :iiul flow north east into 
the G<>rmaD Ocean by several arms, one of Mhich enters 
llie sea by Grainlborpe sluice i.el«een 'reiney and Salitleet, 
another near North ^mprcoais, and the third at Salitteet. 
Th6 leilj|tb of Uie Ludrl uliout eighteen luile^. The Louth 
Mvteatton eonaiau partl)r of tbia river and parilj of an arii* 
fleialeut from the rillti^e of Alvingham to t ne moutb of tbe 
Xctncy river: the navi(;ation is about fourteen miles long. 

The Wiiliem orWithcrnEau rises near Ashby l*uororum, 
and flows norlh easl into ihe sea at S.tlttleel. where Us 
Mtuary reveiteit one of the arms ut the Ludd : itn length is 
about twenty-four miles. In the upper part of its course it 
ia eeUed tbe Caioeby Berk. The Sleeping riaea near Ashby 
Pteraroai, and flows south-east, not far from Bpilsby, twenty 
milea into tbe tea. Wainflcet atands on a small feeder of 
this river, about three or four miles from tbe sea: nnaU 
craA can get up to ihe tow n. This river was formerly na- 
vigable for lurj^er vessels, but the water has been drawn off 
by the d\ ke» rut for tho purpose of draining; the adjacent fen. 

South of Wainfleet thefen district rommeoces: and from 
the extensive system of draining that bta baiO carried on. 
tbe hydrogia^y of tbe county beoooMa wtf complicated. 
Tlw iifera have in aeveral places been diverted Iran their 
n.nturul beds, and now flow in artiflnal channels in dirrrt 
hue.s; and art? cynneetod with arlilln.d nits, wbich open a 
communication between rivers naturally iini oiin« i ie<l. Wc 
must therefore eomprehend the natural and artiRcial liy- 
dr^craphy in one view, frutti ttiu inipossiibilitj of drawing 
Oiaotly the line of demarcation between them. 

Tbe Witbam, the most irooortant river in the county, 
risen near the village of Thistieton, just within the border 
of Rutlandshire: but almost immediately enters Lincoln- 
l(ow ui^ norlhward to llu: tow n ofCiranlliutn, and receiv- 
ing bv liio way ^everatl brouks. lU^low Uraiuhuiu iho rtvcr 
flows first norih, then west, then nortb. and north by east 
to Lincoln ; two or tbree miles of its course in this part are 
on Ihe border of the county, which it aeparates from Not- 
tioghamabire; the rest within the ooontjr. A few miles 
whvn Lincoln it receives, on the riglit bank, the little river 
Brant, nearly fidecn miles long, from Brandon, ncrti) < ' 
Grantham. At Lincoln the river turns eastward, and lloH^ 
to the neighbourhood td' Bardney Ahh« y. where it reeei\ e» the 
UUitcd stream of thu Lan^worth river ami the Sonih iUek 
Tbe principal source of this stream (the Um^^ w jrtii) t& in tho 
chalk bills between Market Raaen and Leutb. and its whole 
ooomlaabontoM^tflon miUa. Fmn tho Jmction of the 
I^gwovll^ the WilhoB flot» Mulh-Ntl to iho aoighhein^ 



hood of T4Herj»hall, where it rcreivos, on tbe left bank, tbe 
river Bain; and on the n^ht hank the Sleaford river, or 
Kyme Eau. The B.iin riMss m (he chalk bills at Ludfocd, 
between Market Ka.M-n and Louth, and (low* soothwaidbjr 
Homcastle and TattaiabalL Its leii|;th ia abo«l l«a«ty>ali 
miles: it reeeivea tho Waring. SerivoUbr, and Homthf 
llc-cks. Ther«> is a MV^tion eleven miles long, partly 
artillrial, partly natural, from the Witham up to Hornca-<tI«. 
Tbe Sleafyrd nvcr ris ■-. near .\iioastcr. and tl north east 
by Sleaford an 1 South Kyme into the Witham; its course 
is about twenty-two luiles: there IS a navigable channel 
thirteen and a half miles lonK, partiv natuial* partly arti< 
ficial. fram the Witbam no to Sleafora. From the junction 
of thc»e streams, the Wiinani flows by an artif1c-t:il cut lo 
Boston, below which town it llows in its natural hcd into 
the Wa-li. The whole leii>;ih T the Witham may he e>i, 
mated at from seventy-five to cighiy miiir*, for about baif of 
which it is navigable. In the upper part of its course to 
Beekingham. just above which it oividaa Nottingbamshiiv 
from Linoaliisliit% ila bonks are divcrsifled with nsin<; 
grounds and pictureat^uo o!)jeets. From Rcckinghstn to 
Lincoln it flows in a wide samly valley : at Lincoln it passe» 
through a depression in the oohti- or stunebrash hills: ami 
soon after enters the frns, thn-vi^h \\hich it ha«i tlie rx■^I il' 
its course. At Lineuln it roniinunnate-ii wnh the I'li--. 
Dyke, and below th.it with tbe Homcastle and Sle:<(ord 
navigation; there are also numerous cuts conaerted with it 
for the purpose of draining the fens. It k sup{H>*od that 
liefure the Conquest the Withsm liad a tideway navigation 
fcir large >vsseK i{ Lmrohi ; hot it!, navi^tiun has been 
liable to frequetu iiiij-t^^liinenls, and ha^ r<K]uired much at- 
tention. 

The Wclland rises in Nortbaraptoiikbire, and flows along 
the border of that county, which it divides sucotfaaively from 
Lmceatershire, Rutlaodsbircii and LiooolAihira. It first 
touebee the border of LincoUubire just above Stamford. 

from » hence it flows to Decpinp and 1,'r^wland, where what 
IS termed the Uld Welland rnns iioriliward to Hpaldin:;. 
while another arm called the Shire Drain pnH-e<-ds akiiip lUc 
border of the conniv, uuo the Wa.<ih at the mouth of the 
Nene. From SpalJing the Old Welland is conveyed In O 
direct line by an artificial channel into the Waab. There ia 
a navigation up to Stamford. Between that town and Deep- 
in^ thi re IS a c.^nal by the side of the natural stream : be- 
low Dee]iiiig tho luitiiial channel is employed for about two 
miles ; and then there is a navigable cut to Spalding. The 
navigaiiun is about iweaiy-eight miles long from Stamford 
to the Wash. 

The Glen rises between Grantham and Folkiogharo, and 
flowa aonth by Corby to Berhdm not far from Smmihid ; 
in this part of its course ii cromec a pc^yeetiof oecner of Iho 
county of Rutland. Just below Baroolm ittoeoivo 0 fttrcom 

which ri*e-. near the Glen and has a course almost parallel 
to it. l- roin the junction of this stream at WiUthorpe tbe 
Glen t\o\\)> north-e,i''t into the Wa-h at the muuth <jf ibe 
Welland. Ila whole length ts about thtrty-six miles. A 
small rivulet which joina iIhs Glen has been mado BOV|g»- 
ble for three milea and a baU^op to tbe town of Boom; w. 
below the junction of dda fivulot tho Glen is novinblo for 
obout twelve i^lao into tho Welland botwaon SpoldiBf and 
the Wash. 

A general acconiit of the great fen district uf En^^bitd, 
and of llie clianges which it has undergone, iis given e]i>e- 
where. [HKoroRO Lsvct.^ Tbe limits of the Lincolnshire 
fens have been alrr-ady ?tvwn, and it ia only raouiaite to 
notice tome of the j nneipal euta and drains. Tbo Car 
Dyke, which skirts the western border of the fena, com- 
niciiees 111 the Welland between Stsrofurd snd Deeping, snd 
runs northward nearly thirty-five niile> into tho (ens <<{ ibc 
Witbam, w ith the drainage of which ti la cunnerte«l. Some 
autltors state that the Car Dyke runs into the Witham, but 
thisapoeaisuottobe the caao at present, though it mav have 
originally been so. This canal ia supposed i6 be uf lioman 
origin: it ia atx^ fbat vide^ and haa on each aide • wide flat 
bank. 

TI e South Forty-Foot is cut from the Glen by a eirerjt- 
our> rour«« to the Witli.'ira at B 'Siou; its length is at>.iut 
twenty two miles: it receives n nniaber of smal! f.tr\ain« 
(lowing from the hills that form the western boundary of 
the fen country. 

The North Forty-Foot raos ton miles ftom tbo KyiBO, or 
Blaoferd rivor, war ila jonetion with tho Wtlham. ponUal 
to Iho Wilhaii^ into tho Boiilli FoMi^oola smc Boalotts 
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West Pen Catch-water Drain, and the East Fen Catch- 
«tl«r Drain bound the fen district on the north side, and 
exieni about icn ftod aev«a mile* rwpeclivelv ; they do not 
immediately conHiittnio»te. The Old and New Hammond 
'^vk ruii^ Iv a cirt uitou* course ftOXO til* WolLuiii near 
S;ai.l.!u' If the South Forty-Foot nearBbston. Its length 
is abc«( i*t:itv inik-s. Thf other cuts, prnvinpially lermed 
• LeuBs' ' Droves,' ' Drams,' ' Becks,' ' Eaus,' and ' Dykes,* 
tretvo numcroua to adroit of distinct notice. In the fcua 
1ie(*een the G\(to and that arm of the Welland called the 
Shire Drain they are particularly numerous. The drainage 
tf 1). 11 rihcni fen« is noiicwl elwwberaL [Axholhs.] 

Ut uav. gable canals, beside tlie Ancholme, Louth, Hom- 
t^lW. Slcaf.)rd, Bourn, and other navijntiuns already iiu- 
Uwd, there arc only two. One of them, tl.o I"u?s Dyko. is 
probaUj a Roman work, and appears tu lia\L- been used 
fratf^atbn pTevious to the Conquest. Henry I. had it 
deanedout ana the navigation improved. Some have sup- 
buud bini tu he the autlioc of il. It extendi fruiu the 
Trfnt at Torksey, once a place of aome eonuoquencc, above 
G4)a.bi)rout;h, to the Withaui at Lancoln; its length is eleven 
Uiei; It i» level throughout, but its waters are luur or five 
Aet above thoae of the Trent. It is supposed to ha\ o hcon 
aoDattnaalioaof the Car Dyke, which, though now used 
enlf tat drMomg. is supposed to have been formed Jbr the 
piirpwie ot navigation : but there ia no need to aatume any 
runneci/on between the Car Dyke attd the Few Dyke, if, 
88 iaiiAely. the Witham was antiently navi((able for ships 
up to Lincoln. The other cniul is tho Stninforlh und 
Keadby Canal, which opens u iM:tununicatii/n between the 
Don or Dun navigation at Stainturtli near Thome lu Vurk- 
«btre,and (he Trent at Keadby in Lincolnshire. This canal, 
•hicb is fifteen miles lone, baa a part of it* ooune in the 
Ida of Axbolnw in Lineoindiire. 

Atnong the prHjeetcd railwriys the Northern and F.aslera 
V3i designed to pasi thriiu;|h thii county. It was to run 
from London by Caniltridge to York. It was to eiiier Lni- 
oohtsbiiB a little to the east of Market Deeping, and was 
designed to run nearly parallel to the present coach-road to 
Lioeob; and from thence flrat on the left, tlien on the 
ri^eflbe PoeaDyke to the Trent above Oamaboiough. 
Theewcution of this r.iih ia l. except of the part from Lon- 
don f,> Cambridge, lias been given up for the present, 

Ti:<- jirifji ;pal eaa h-ruad is the Hull, Barton, and Lincoln 
mail-road. Tlii» enter* the county at Market Deeping, 90 
nilei from Londitn, and runs north by west by Bourne (97 
ttilca), FoUtingham (106 miles), and Sleafurd (115^ miles) 
Ittlineoln (194 railea). From Lincoln the road runs duo 
nort\» vft a direct hne along an old Roman road for many 
nij/ej* and v'Vujn Uvrnrnj; north by east, runs by Brigg, vr 
Glan/brd BntifjeOJH nniiM to Barton (167 miles), uti the 
•outh bank of the If umber, opposite Hull. The Louth and 
B>«ton mail road bran hes off from the above just before it 
enters Lincolnahire^ and passing through the opposite ex- 
treoiiiy of the town orl>eepinK.runs by Spalding (lul miles), 
Boston (llfii miles), and Spilsbjr (1334 miles), to Loulb 
il4S nrTes): from whence a road runs onward to Great 
Cn'msbv fii,: nu ies) on the Sea. The i^n at north road 
(iravi-lled by the Thur*o, Edinburf^h, and Wnk niail, and 
by the Glasgow and Carlisle mail) cnter-t the county at 
Stjiinford (S'J rniles). and runs north-aorlh-west by Gran- 
iKitQ (1 10 miles) into Nottin<;ham3hire. Ruads lead from 
tiacoln by Wragby to Louth, and on to Salttleet ; by Market 
itutn to Grimsby ; and by Newark to NottinKham. A road 
fnim Notiin-fham by Biii;;Ii am Tails into the hiehnM ih mad 
at (jtanthara ; nn«l a road from Y armouth ana Noi wieh, by 
hvnn aad Wibbea.ch. falls into tlic Louth and Boston road 
at Spalduig. Tbo otbtrr roads do not require specific notice. 

^^f9WM(ihnrv.-«>Tb« agrieulture of Litiodnshire 'm inte- 
RXing an many aceonnls. The toil vaiias greatly in 
dtfferent dbtricta. In some plaees it ts as rich and produe- 
thv 3, ilic {rrccdiest farmer couM 1. ire, and in others so 
pw r a, \o wearv the patience arci industry of the most 
per-tvernii,'. Tin- grazing Kind in this eounty rannot be 
'irpiued in its capabilities for fattening cattle; and some 
' tbe drained fens and warp lands alon^; the rivers possess 
1 high degree of fertility when eollivated. From iheae cir^ 
nuMtanees it (blloifa that every variety of cultivation which 
tills .-land pre-ents may be observed in this county. There 
i.-e still some lands which are under the old eoursc of two 
c-'V lU'l .1 tallow, while others are cultivated with nil i!i - 
can: which an improved system of husbandry rccummwads. 
To give « fmcml iubft «r tlwwioitt kiad* 9t aott* »e 



will follow the division given by A. Young in his Report of 
this county ; premising however that it cannot bo considered 
as entirely correct, hut only an approximation to the truth. 

Acrw. 

He reckons of fen lands • • * . 776.SI69 
Of loamy end sandy heaths, now mosdy 

cultivated 118,100 

Of wolds, chieHy chalk .... 234,tf6U 
or various loams and sands of mode- 
rate quality • 718.080 

Making a total of . . ],81S,320 

Upon the wliole the luujonly of the lamls in Lincolnshire 
may be said to pos^ess a sod of more than medium fertility, 
coni;iared with the average of Great Britain, and tbe pro- 
duce of the county* both in grain and cattle, ia veiy eon- 
siderable. 

Tbe terapeiature of Lincolnshire is nearly the same as 

that of the centre of England. The flatness of the surface 
allows the winds to blow uninterruptedly over it, and of 
these the western are the most violent. Near the coa>t the 
sea tempers tho cold easterly winds in winter, and the snow 
seldom lies long. 

The climate in the lower parts, where, in S|>ite of ezteniive 
drainings, much marshy ground rtill lemamsb n not very 
healthy, and intermittent fevcra are prevalent; but they 
are becoming much less frequent since tbe draining and 
improvement of the soil. The water in the lower parts is 
bad and brackish, beinj; procured only from wells and ponds ; 
there is no such thing us a spring of pure water lu tho fens. 
The lands which have been ruclaimed from the sea bv 
banking and draining are mostly laid in luge farms, whien 
require aeonsiderable capital. In oibtr parts cf the county 
there are many small properties, cultivated by the owners, 
and kept with great neatness. There wm i f inorly many 
more of these than there are now. LiiHulnslaio exhibits 
great neatness in the care with which tlie land is weoled 
and manured, especially the light sands. Tbe introduction 
of bones for manure has mode many poor light sands in 
Lincolnshire vie with the beat ia produetioii, and nowhera 
have ground bonea been used ao long and so abundantly. 
Tiie turnips, uliich arc raistxl by means of this nianuro on 
the pi)ore>t sands, being fed off with sheep, lay the founda-" 
tioii of a productive course without any other manure. 

Among the different manures which are used f(»t tho 
arable land in Lincolnshire, we miui not pass over tliat of 
fish, eapeoially that amall fish which abounda in aballoie 
waters, and is named the aticktobaek. It ia veiy mma 
putrid, and greatly assist* the Mliml jttioef of theeuth in 
producing vegetation. 

On the richest fen lands the most profitable rotation 
consists of tbe fotluwiug crops: — 1. Cole, fed (;fl" wiih 
sheep; 2, oats; 3, beans; 4. wheat; 3, clover; 6, wheat. 
If wheat were sown immediately after the oole, it would 
bo nnk, and pvobahly lodged. Tm oata and bauis redoen 
it to a proper atatcb by exhausting a portion of the manure 
and preparing die soil better (or wheat The oats are 
always fine and abundant. Seldom less tbatt 6 quartera pcit 
acre, and often 10 and oven 12 quarters. 

In some heavy soils the Esse.v rotation is adopted 
I, fallow; i, barley; 3, beans; 4, wheat; and this. alter> 
nated with tlve other, answers well on rich lands. A 
fallow onoe in ten yeara ia almost indispensable, to keep 
tbe land flee flrom root-weeds. The clover also recurs leas 
often, and is consequently less apt to fad than when it is 
sown e\ery sixth year on llie same land. Those who hava 
been induced by some eminent asjrieultural writers, such 
as Arthur Young, and others, to attempt to cultivate heavy 
and wet soils without an occasional fallow, have sooa 
been obliged to return to this eJbotive mode of cleaning 
land: the hoeing of beana or other given erope can never 

be executed so perfectly as to keep tho land entirely free 
from those dcslrudue weeds which have perennial roots. 
For the poor sands there is no system so advantageous as 
that of raising turnips, and feeding slieen with them on the 
land where they grew. The tread ond urine of the sheep 
givo consistency to the loose atnd. and. for a time, impart to 
it the properties of • good loam, so thai it will retain water 
sufficiently to supply the roots of the growing corn. If 
marl can be put on the surface at the same lime, the nature 
d'the soil will In' itly improved; and that which would 
only bear a crop of oats, will now become capable of giving 
ftgoolMCiiniofvhMt. lfukiiwnloiM«uiiwH«flbetlhis: 
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it would only cause the wheat to run to' itnw and lodge, 
and (riv« no grain. To manure poor faindt highly, without 
first iMtisolUtlinK Umoi, k tbfolut* Iom of Imili dang and 

latmiir. 

Fran tbo returns of furty different Tarms, A. Youn({ ha« 
givoti the average produce in Lincoloshiro ti» fullowi : — 

Whoat— seed, 3 husheh; •verage crop, 3| quaricm. 
Barley — scvd. 3} ba»hel»; avcrugc crup, 4| quarters. Oau 
•>-ii«od, 6 bushels; average crop, 0) quartan. Beam— se«d. 
3)bu»hc!s; nviTnjc {■r^\]\ .'tj qii.irtcri. 

It i* proimbU* tual Xliu iittural adoption of tho drill in 
•owing, and the iinprovcinent of the- < uliivati iii smct' tlic 
report of A. Yunnt;. have increased the pruporiion of ihe 
orap oonpaied wuU the seed about oni^cigliih. 

Th« erapa uaually raiaod on tho araUa lilid an nostlj the 
■amo aa in othar enuntiaa on lintilar aoila. Thara fa tome 
woad cultivated in ilio noi^hbourhood of Boston on rich warp 
land; some saititVnii ^jmwii mu the chalk) muU, mid liieern 
on the l u licr; Imi imt to tlie extent to »h i h 1 1 1 :* ustiiil 
plaut ouj^bt to be cultivated aa groan food for hun^es and 
cmttlo. Cabbages and carrot* aroottltivated to a considerable 
Mtoiit ; tha (anm on tho haafy eU)fa» and Iho latlor on the 
light and deop tanda. 

The ijra»s-lands of Liucoliishire and of tlir- TiF pl bourlna; 
county of Leiceslor are h<Jtuc of the l>e«t fmlmg lands in 
the kiii^'itiui. The average numbor of bcaiitH of a modiTttte 
tize, about 70 or bU slooe of I4lb.t which can b« kept on an 
acre, taken from twenty-ris ftnCOit li itatad by A. Young 
to ho aa follow* t^ahaap in ranmar. per ocr«^ H » *baop in 
vintor, per anvb t ; *etm to feed a halloeh in aannnor with 
tilt' sht-ip, I J, Si that IJ apres of grass-land will feed — in 
suimni'r, I bulKx k and aUiut 0^ ^hi-op : and in winter, .3^ 
ahi'op, whi''h is a \u<zh a\t'rngo: t^iine of those lands will 
feed a bullock and 6 nhmp per acre all the suiDiner. 

Some of the finest pastures are fed off by horse* which 
sro bitad ibr the marliaU; but honaa won doteriorate the 
gnaa^ while shtn^p fmpreva tt 

GraziiTs ari" not fo\\i\ <<f mowing grR^fl f 'r hay. It render* 
the jijstiiro coari'c, iiint tlie buy u not of ^■~) nch a quality as 
pi - It bt» ospccted. owini^, (trobably, t<) a want of mrc in 
liiakin<; it Gnus-land is occasionally broken up to grow 
voad or Hax on it When this is done very judiciously, it 
majr bo laid down with gvaia aeoda and soon be good pasture 
agaui: hat, hi general, it la a long time belbre the newly- 
•own herbage U w fattening as the old grass. When grass- 
land in hrokon up it iriTe* such rich m>p^, that the tempta- 
t. II ( i i vi ri rop it IS too strong lo 1' Ti -istod; niid uiirc 
e.vUuusled tu a ctirtaui deKi^*w> it cnnnnt be fi.'»lur«:d to its 
richnesa for a long time. When arable land is laid down 
to pennanent graas in a rioh» elaan. and unajihanaled atate, 
the aueoaas ia invariable ; hut it i* often done wllhottt atten- 
tion, and a failure is the consequence. 

One of the most effectual improvements on land, by the 
aide of »omo rivers in whii-h tbo tulc Hows rapidl) ■ i-* ih;it of 
warning; or, in other words, rvlauiiiig the water on ibu 
land so long a* to lot it depoait a layer of sand and mud. 
Tho* a new »oil is craated over an old one ; and this dep^v 
aitod aoil ia always verjr fcrtUo. Sooh ia the henoflt pro- 
duced by warping, that aatnensi|e werka hiva been imi*cd 
for the purpose, and eMenaiTotraetairf poor land hMW been 
covered in a !«h<>rt time with a new sod of the flnoat quality, 
a* ih« eT'iy^ rai<»-d upon it will clearly show. 

The warfung is I'tb etifl by lotting in the wator of the 
rivers, wiiieh have a muddy current, b^ artificial channels 
and sluices, and retaining it them till low wnlar. The 
fiver Uumber eanriaa oll^ in ita eourM overtnriooa aoiU, 
all the llnar paHielea whidi are too light to be immediately 
deposited. These con!?i*t ■•■T < \ r-. k'n<l of carlh and por- 
tioni of vegetable and animal tnattt i . Tho tuK-s, wbudi uro 
contitui,dly changing the direction of tho current, keep tlii.'. 
earth ta suspension by the agitation which it prudnrod ; 
and when tbo water charged with earth is let in on the b>'4 
pounda bj the aide of tlie river bjT maana of oanaU and 
Snieea. the earth la aeon depooited and firaa a eoatof mud 
of a bi^'Jdy fertile tmlure. Such is the quantify of e.irrh 
eunuitu'ii :n t'oe waier, that a layer one-tenlh of mi im h m 
thicknc«* i> (ifien de;io>it(»d b'lweeii one tidc and I lie next. 
Thus in a very sliort time a new toil is formed of any depth 
which may he desired, proYided the land U«a below the level 
of tha river at high tidaa. 

Beridea enating aaoSI, fhewarpinsc fills up all im qna- 

lillPv a p' iferUv 1, \<'l >uifare is [>!• '! ii"' f \V.\'y lui-d 

posa«tMva a uaiuml power of productivo, wUx;;U cuUualtuu 



and manuring cannot imitate. Tlie basis of tlie tod is fine 
clay and mat, the latter minutely divided and intiniat4 !v 
mixed with the former, with a con»iderablc portion of flr.ir 
ralrareous earth. Very little vegetable matter K. ^x- 
tractcd by analysis, but there is no donbl avcryt -i ! ,iK|j 
portion of it in an inviltibic stale, probably conibiuod «ith 
lime or armlla. Snfflcicnt experimenta have not }ct beea 
made to anew thia oombination, aa llkewixe the galv^n r 
elfertt of the Intimate mixture of the different earttii. It 
i-. io bo hoped that the attention of ayricultural rhotiif.!! 
«ill l e turned to thia *ubjcct ConMder.ible lij;ht uuy 
tlui- be thrown on the rauhcs of fcrtihty in fod*. 

The atmospheric air teems to act pow erfully on the newly 
deposited warp; fbr before a fresh layer is de|K>«ite<l, nbim 
i^ within twelve hours, auob an altacaiion ha* already taken 
place on the anrfkee. that the new depntft does, not unite in 
one mass with tho last, but n ir^Mitnr ^Ir Hif i .uion ran 
observed, which fthows the quaiitity di'n»*(Jcd in coch tiiU 
The iM w \v;irp aUo rui iirei lo l>e stirred and ex|x)>od lo the 
air for some time before- a ar<juire« it-. tT* at feriiliiy. It m 
therefore probable that tho in<u>!til>U' \e^etable earth re- 
quire* to ha oaygenatcd and rendered talublfc The rirhMt 
crop* of beant, wheal. oaU, and rape are raited wiihuul 
miiniire on the vvaip ln.id-. tl !•> ti it * > r.r ll adapted tut 
barley or turnnis on ae,'.iunt of it> -Imiy nature. 

It has adile 1 inU' h to the produee of Linroln«hir*, that 
the crops nii-od on the landa have cnn' li 1 tlif farmer 
to employ all the manure made by the abuiidari< i.ttaw 
whieb thoaa landa wnduoe to improve the Uod* itiat he 
above the feaeb of the watan. Aa long aa the levd of the 
warp lands allows a (h>sh a^ldition of warp, tin* system t* 
hif;hly adrantaircout; but as toon as the surface nses to 
hij^h-water ni.uh, thi* «)>ileni must (ea^^•, or the anrp 
lantk will hi} exltiiu«ie<l ia time, Uke the Dutch and 
FIcmith f)o/(/«T<, and require manure like other lands. The 
beat mode of treating warp land* wlticb ara too high lo 
admit of being weiped over again is lo lay them down la 
graas in a state of great fertility. The pasture upon (hein 
will soon equal the best old grass, carrying a bullock | tr 
u( re, besides -i \.ir.il >>!ieop during the whole of the >ummer. 

In acouniy uliu-li contams *o rich pa^iluret it is of uri- tt 
importance that the breed of cattle un l •■ti ep be of tha 
tnoHt profitable kind; accordingly we find that no county 
po«scgse9 finer breeda of hor»cs, oxen, and aheep. Tlia 
Lincolnshire horses are celebrated for thoT siie ana power. 
Ilorncabtic fair i* the prcat resort of all tin? I^ndo i dia « r*. 
ttlio pviri lia-e liiinlers ;iiul carr.a^'e lior-cs iit vei v f 'gli 
prices. Tlie hor«bs wiach are bred in iha ku» are a{>t lo 
nave rather too flat and broad feet, from tho softness of the 
pasturea there. This is a great defect w hen ibey arc in- 
tended fbr apeed on hard roads; but fur farm purpusn 
they anawer as veil as those bred on drier aoiLk The beat 
hunter* are bred on the higher and drier landa ; but they 
nru generally turned out f>r a time in the richer paatUTM 
to ^'ive ilu'ra fle^h before ihvy arc sold. 

'J'he oxen which are preferred for grazing arc the short- 
horns, and some crotses of long-boroa. Mr. Collmt's 
Durham b roa d has beoii uitroducea and kept up with eun* 
side I able anceMa. Some rich proprielen and fbrtnensva 
very careful in maintaining the rvpoution of their stork; 
and fine bulls ire n :ued v»iihoiit regard t.. e\i>r n-ie, wbicb 
i* well repaid by ihu auptnarU) nf their prutluce. Tl"* 
most jiidieiuiis grazier« are of opinion that luuldle-tiird 
oxen are mure profitable for grasing than the larger : an ux 
of about 80 stones of 14 lb. is fhott^t lo fatten more ny'i'j 
in pnmartion than either laiger or amiiller, pcoridad (ha 
braed be good. 

There are not mnny dairies in T.inei 1iih]i iro : brec«lir.H 
and t itling are ron»ideicd more prylitable and le»« tnti'lil^ 
«onie. Tlieie i- however some excellent < beese made . ih« 
SiiUon kind. A. Young mentions Mr. Grundy, ot lltti^ 
Hall, near Grantham, as an eminent chectc-maker A 
descendant of hia ia now residing at Old Windaor. in Bttk- 
shire, where he makns the IhmoMs Forest eheese. which tull 
goe< by the name of Grundy f lui -e. uid ^ ih, b. ch'.*-» 
of the Siilion kind made iri Mn^l md. lie broujtbi 
from Lincolnshire b\' Gc<jit,e W , .lod e>:.iM i m ar>'>*i 
dairy in \Vind»or Forest. The sheep wliieti are bred lu 
this county are principally of the bng-woollcd. roniiuon'iy 
called Leicesters. But the two eountiaa differ only tu ih« 
great proportion of Ibn landa to be found in L(n«oln»hire. 
J he rii h upl ind [ a-turcs are similar in both euuntie*. The 
old Lincoln she«p axe larger thaa lite tiv^ruved LcctiSt* 
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lad carry a heavier (iticce ; thejr ere alto bardier ; the 
itUm however are i^enemlly preferred, from their greater 
|fii|^«i»ity to Aitten. A ero«s ha* been produoed which 
|aiUlM« of the quftlitic* nf both breodii, ana it preferred by 



e for the fens. 

Th«iv II nothing partiouUr in the breed of pigb, except 
tiat II ba.* been rn ueh improved of btte yeon by oioBtiitg 

Tuii improved breeds. 

Tiie prineipul fairs in Lincolnshire are: — Atford, Whit- 
TMsiay. November 8 ; Barton-iipon-Humber, Trinity 
Tlmmdav; Bclton. September 25; Boston, May 4, Au- 
cu»t i, November 1 8, and lasts four days, December 1 1 ; 
»>urne. March 7. 'May 6, O-tuber 29 : Brigg, August 3 ; 
Burgh, May II. Oi t' lM'i- -1 ■ Hiir\w ll, Old Miohaelmas-day ; 
Cai>iM, Kriday and <Satur<luv before Palui Sunday, Friday 
and Saturday beTore Whit^un lay, Friday and Suturdny 
«A«r01dUichaeItiiasHlay; Cay thorp, Good'Friday; Corby, 
Atfmt K. Monday bcrorc October 1 1 ; CouUborpe, Apnl 
i?; Crowtc, last Monday in May, November 22; Don- 
iae:tun. May 26, Aui^'ust 17, Soptember 4, October 17; 
Ey#orlb. fir*l Tues l iy afu r May 1; first Tl.ursday ufttr 
Sfp;<niber29; Falknigliam, Ash Wednesday. Palm Mon- 
iLiy May 13, June 16, July 3, Tburs<lay after Old Mirhael- 
Bi> day. Noveuib«r 10 and 22; Gainsborough, Easter 
K't^nc&day, October 20, if il falls on a Wednesday, then 
the Wedne»A%) afVer-, Grantham, Easier Eve, Holy Thurs- 
day. July 10, r)»!vcmbet 17; Hcckington, Tburstlay before 
Oriotcf H. 'llit.il li, M>yl7, second Tuesday m Si ]) 
ktober; liomcuitiie. Juum i'J-22, August 11-21, Octuhur 
°.(i i9; Kirtuii-Lind<tHy, July 18, December 21 ; Lincoln, 
f'jeisday lo Friday in the la^^t vholc week in April, July 5, 
fir»i Wednesday. Thursday, and Friday after Sfpienibcr 12, 
Novcmliet 2^ ; L<>uth, third Munday after Eaater Monday, 
Notemter^i; Market Deeping, second Wednesday after 
M.iv II, Ol-J* h r 10, November 22; Market RascM, Sep- 
lediber ii; .Nevenby. Auqust IS, October 17; i*aHiicy, 
Ai:2uM I and 2.>, September 18 and Hi, October IS and 
1^; Sleaford, IMough Monday Easter .Monday, Whil-Mon- 
'lay, AufpiSt U October 2U; Snaldm^, April' 27, June 29. 
A4it*»l ftS. September S5. Wedneeday before December 6 ; 
BmUbf. Monday befbre Whit-Monday. Monday after ditto, 
M' iidiy fiirnigbl afu-r Whtl-Monday if it hVi in M iy (if 
n< there !i no fair), first Morrday in Jul}, uM style; 
Starnfonl, Tu«»^day befiro Frbiuaiy 1.1, Moiuliy bufore 
Midieal, Midlcnt Monday, Munday before May 12, Moii- 
after Corpus Christ i. August 5, November *J; Slow 
^^'•W near Steaford. July 4 ; Swiucslicad. first Tuesdav in 
June. Oetoher 1\ Taitcrihall, May 15, September 25; 
WniriflfM \. rA Tn-.'-MUiv m May, July 6, Aupnsl 2 i. Oc- 
kbti J-i, U ;<jri jf)L;liai;i, J'j'y 14 : Wrngby, lluly Thurs- 
ty, September 

Diritioiu. Thinrt, — Lincolnhhiro bus long been 
i^ivided into three ' | iirts,* as Ihey are termed. Lindsey, 
l^teven, and UoUnitd. lindtey, wbiob ia mentioned by 
Bade nndtr the name Lrndeaie. mnA in the Saxon Chronicle 
by the iiame* Lmdissi, Lindos.se, ami I-imle-iige, is by far 
the largest, and comprehends all that p.iit of the county 
^Inrh be* Dorth-ea.^t of a line drawn from Clifioii-upon- 
Ir'.al, partly along ibe Foaa Dyiu, to I..iiicoln (wbich rity. 
' h » «ruail territory to Ibo aoutb-easl, is inclu k il in it), 
u e by tile Wititam to near Boilont and from juat abeve 

'•'m tifwn Borlh-eastvard to the sea between Boston end 

t*iiaetrt. The name L u Ih). like that of the county, io 
•••' wd fmm Luiduiii. tin- Knuuni n \me of Lincoln. From 
tij' natof, with the aiib) >i!ii <l i ; iiiu i C'oloniii, came Lin- 
f'llr..* loA ibenoe Lincoin-iiu i- : und IVoro the name uiiluiul 
ttr cpiih^i LindkM^y. Tiie l .it* r part of this name appears 
be ibe Saion *«y.' an island; * the Isle of Lindum,' • 
■ "^e suiBetenily de'criptive of the district, which ti inau* 
by the sea, the Humber, aiid the Trent, the Foml^'ke 
Md the Wuhain. wiili their connected roarblies. 

K'«'»ie»en < ii.ii;>n-hon<!^ ihc s-iu h-\veslern part of the 
' 'M.iir; It exiendii on tbe n irih aud north-eaat to the Fo»» 
•'i^e and the Witlwm, excc;)t j.i»t about Lincoln, where 
^dtcy eoaroaeluM vpm tliaae boundaries. It i* bonaded 
'^itTCtd bf a line drawn aonth from the Witharo. at the 
.-TeDjn of thf Kymi-, or "^lenfjrd river, to tlie Wtl!and, 
•"'een Deepiug and Cioylavid. Tiie origin ol' ilns name 
' ^="7 ob*cure. 

HvOaad, •ailed by Ingulphus Hodandea, comprolieudj 
' T«*^j vnticii by the Stsoos, Lincol, LiseniLi, l in c o li i*. Uafctla* 

I ^^4- tia.thiW.'X bieAvtcea (!■«<•). l y t M Un n , LyadiqrlMiN ■«« Ua> 



the rest of tbe county, including the greater part of the 
fens. Tiio minio apj)ear» lo be deriverl nom the Saxon Hoi, 
* a hole or hollow,' a name not inappropriate lo the fen dii* 
ti'ict. forming, at it doei» a vast basin in tbe midst of wu* 
rounding bigber Broutid; or perhaps from Holh. 'a ditch, 
(another fbrm of tne same woni), an epithet equally appro* 
prialo. 

These divisions are of great atitiquiiy ; they are also cha- 
racterized by disti.tct natural features. The insular cha- 
racter of Lindsey has been noticed; the Wolds, or chalk 
hills, fbrm the nucleus of it. Kestevcn is distinguished by 
theateep slope of tlie Clif^Row, which overlooks the valley 
of the Witham ; and Holland, like its continental name- 
sake, ta distinguished by il^ fens. 

Lincolnshire is furtlier divided into wapentakes, hun- 
dreds, and sokes. Thcso, with the r situatimi in tbe county, 
tbeir chief town, area, and population in ltl3l, are as fill- 
lows:— 



I. Puta cf Lui'lfcy. 

Aslacoe, wapentake Central (no town} 
Bolint^broke, soke COBlral Spilaby 

Bradley Haverstoe, 

wapentake N.£. 
Ctdoeworth, hundred £. 
Candleshoe, wapentake E. 
CorrinKluim, wapentake N.W. 
G uUll', wapentake Central 
Il;'.l, luindred 
Hvinir;isik% soke 



43,240 4,iia9 

&9,W0 11,119 

Grimsby «fi,450 1 1.919 

Alfurd 58,670 10,2(>(i 

Wainffeet 52,040 8,516 

G.iiiihL'jro' •lf.,-J.jO l.>,i.s,-? 

Tallfi shall jAj'jU (>,')i,:i 

Central (no town) j i/j^u 3, i:.'u 

Central Horm astle 24,7»0 b,6ifi 

Ljl\s:-c^s, wapentake E. (no Sowii> 46,570 7,243 

Louth Eske, hundix>d N.E. Louth 70,190 14,027 

Ludborou^h,wapentake N B. (no town) 12.610 1,430 

Manlej, ^^apL-^lake N. Epworth 131,660 23^046 
WaUhcrufi, wapentake (Antral Market- 

Rai^L-ii 57,230 7,615 

Well, wapentake E. (no town> 19,d4Q 3,194 

AVraggue. wapentake Central Wra^by 0,990 CSSS 

Yarborou^h.uanentalie N. Barton 117.370 19,487 

Lincoln, nty ana liberty Central 17,560 11,843 



Total of parts of Lindsay 

II. ftvti of KMlMn« 

AsMrardhurn,wapentake Central (no town) 



Ulil.i)70 173.U88 



Aveland, wapentake 
Bcltisloe, wapeniake 
Boothby Grano, wapen 
Flaxwell, wapentake 
Langoe^ vapentako 
Lovoden, wapentake 
Ness, wapentake 
Winnibriggsand Threo, 

wapenlako 8.W. 
Grantham, borough and 

B.W. 



8. Bourn 
S. O.rby 
W. (no town) 
Central Sleaford 

Central (no town) «4-,O70 

W. (no town) 47,340 

B. Stamford 31,090 



5.1.470 
56,2jl) 
37.420 



(no town) 41,430 
Grantham SS,400 



f;.iP7 

6,430 
7,843 
6,015 
7.550 
7,905 
IS.707 

6.149 

10,7«0 



Tolat of the pnrb of Kesteven 445,560 8 1 ,830 

111. ran* or HulUnd 

Elkie, wapentake S. hiiuldutg 14«,fl60 29,314 
Kirton, wapentake 8.B. Swings - 

ba«d 7l,b60 14,777 

Skirl<eck, wapentake S.1S. Botiton SO.juo 1m,4^6 



Total of the parU of HoUaud 856,3iO 6-^^47 

IVlal of the county . 1,663,850 317,465 

Tlie county contains the ciiy of Lincoln, tbe boroughs and 
murket-towBS of Boston, Granthsoi, Griouby, and Stam- 
ford; ami the market-towns of Alfbrd. Barton-upon-Hum- 

ber, Bulingbroke, Bourne, Cai>fcir, Ci)rliy, Cruwlo, Dooj ing, 
Doniiii;ton, Epworth, Falkinghaiu ur Fulkiii-hrini, (»ains- 
b irnui^b, Ghmfoid Bridjie or Brigg, Ilolboad), II irm .istle, 
Kinoii, Loutli, Market Rasen. Slcaford, Sualding. 8pii»by, 
SwinesheaiL Tatiersliall, Wainllecl. ana Wragby. To 
these may be added tbe now disused market-towns of Biti> 
brook. irarton-iipon-Slother, Crowland or Croyland, Na- 

vcTiby, and Saltfleel, Of&onio i f tl;c^c an arroiint is given 
e'sowhcre. [Axuolms; Barton ipon IlrMHKU ; Boston; 
Gai NSHouortiH , Gramthai^; Stamkoud.] 

Linculii IS oil tho north bank of U:c Witham, just at tho 

Clace wiicre it pa&^es through an opening; tn the stoncbraaii 
ills, 134 mile:> from London, ttuOMgti War«^ Biggloow^de, 
wdroterboruuglu Itvas a^ilMeof ooniidnsbleimportanoo 
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iiii2«r the RotnUM. In th« time of the flu«n it «u also 

ft place of consequence; ftiid iu)ti(<i of it occurs in ihe 
jtruggU'* of the S;ixoiis and Danes. At th« tune gf tli«J 
Conquest it was one of il)e most itnjxirianl pla(e» in ll»e 
kingdom, and the emporium o( u ixin&idcrablc trade. Wil- 
liun the Conquerur ordered the ervctiun of a fttrong ''astle 
hci* 1 086. The ereoUon of thia caaUe is aaid to bare 
earned tbo dooMlition of two liunAvd and ^ntf houaat. At 

tlie time of the Domesday survey there were in Lincoln 
)orO l)oiW€j> and ')(»0 burj;e*Kes. The prosjienty of the place 
appears to have been furtlier pron>oli'<l in the time of Henry 
1. by clearmg out the I'onn Dyke, and luakmg it again 
available for navijtation. This inland communication, with 
tb« advantage of the navigation (probaUy a tideway navi- 
gatioD fbrr aea^bome teaaeb) of tha Witham, rendorad the 
situation of Linroln peculmrly favourable for commerce. In 
the relg^ii of Sleplieu tlie einpreso Maud was besieged here 
hy the kniK. «ho to<jk the ciiy, but tho empress escaped. 
The castle was shortly after nurprisod by some of her par- 
titan^ and being besieged by the king, who had the towns- 
men in his intSMt (a.d. 1 Ul), was relieved by the approach 
of Robert earl of Gloueeater, natuiat brother to the empress. 
Stephen, upon the approach of the relieving force, ipivo 
battle to it ; but. by the c^eseriion of Alan earl of Rkluaond. 
he WH«. deieatad wd takcQ after fighting with the ffieateat 
intrepidiiY. 

In the civil wars of the reign of John the town was tal%en 
by Gilbert de Gount, one of the hnron-i in tho interest of 
Louis, Dauphin of France, who li:nl eie vicd hiin eiirl of 
lincoln. The castle Itoivever beid oul fur the king and was 
besieged by Oilbeit, who hearing that John was appruacli- 
in? from Norfolk, retreated frmi the pbi c .lobn however 
having lost his baggage in the Wa^.h, jhhI ilie i of uricf. Gil- 
bert retook the town and reinvested ther;i-.ile. The earl of 
Pembroke, regent during the minority of Henry 111., ad- i 
vanced to relieve it, and Fulk de Brent, a chieftain of the 1 
Uiik's far^» threw bimsalf with a reinforcement into the | 
eanle. The besiegeitt, who were supported by a bo<ly of < 
French, were attacke<) on both sides ; and the town, in wbu h 
Ihoy attempted to defend themselves, was stormed by tlio 
earl of Pembroke. Tlie count of Pen he, commander of tho | 
French, was sinin : many of the insurgent barons and other 
fffnoners of rank wore taken, and the party of the Dauphin 
was envied. Xba battle was in<gbt Jnne 4. 1218. At a 
aubaoquent period the (astle was in the hands of John of 
Gaunt, son of Edward III., who greatly improved it. 

In the civil war of Charles I. the inhabitants promised to 
support the king, but in a.o. lt",-|.i the city was in the humK 
of the parliamentatianii. who had a garrison here. 1 he 
royalists attempted by treachery to poasesa themselves of the 

Ilaoe; but the plot was diaooverea, and the cavaliers who 
ad arolten in were repulsed. They got possession of the 
city Iiowevcr soon after: and in lC-14 ttw parlianantacy 
army under the carl of Manchester attacked the city and 
took the lower part of it. The royali->ts retreated to th.' 
cathcdml and the ea>:le, w hu li were stormed, in spite of a 
gallant resistance, on tlie iu;:ht of May 6thi two dsfs aAvr 
the earl's arrival before the place. 

The city is bnilt on the southern slope and at the foot of 
a hill, OA tha aammit of which is the cathedral* It con- 
tains twdbe parishes, and part of a thirteenth, the re> 
mainder of wliieh. with two others, arc locally within the 
limits, thouph not m llie jurisdiction of the city. Tlitre arc 
four panshea in the hhertv of the city, on tho opposite sitlc 
of the nver : the area of the city cannot be given separately : 
the city oud liber^. and the included pan«iea, contain alto- 
gethor 1 7,M0 aeraa. The town ia inregvbriy laid out ; the 
principal street ia along the road from London to Barton^- 
llumU r. whit h extends right throu^'h the ] lacf , crossing 
the Withun hy a bridge, and rui)iun<; up the hill on which 
the calhe<iral stands. This street alm> extends aconsiderahle 
length south of the Witham. The streets arc paved. li;:lited 
with gas, and supplied with water from public conduits or 
liNinlains. There art aevaral smyi bridg«i ovw tho Witham 
or over the drains or dykee neer the dty. The high bridge 
over the Witham has one arch of nearly 22 feet span, ond 
11 ilvl hii;h : it is considered to be at least five hundred 
years oM. Therw arc market-phn es or nmrket houses fur 
3orn. catik*. tiieat, and butter, la ditlercnt parts of the city ; 
the Ash-market is held near the high bridge. 

The roost intcteating of the pnbkc buildings is the catbe- 
dn1i which is advaatagMUily sito^tad on the auminit of the 
hiU* and bo aaan Ibriiiaajipilaa mvom OMllaceMniry 



to the aonth'east or sonth<weet* its dwee towers have at a 

dintanrf a very fine effert. li lia» been erected at ilifT. rent 
perioils, and enmhines, in eonseriiienre, varif-^is >i..i.-, ,if 
areliilei ture : the l>re(i.iniiii:uit sulr is lhe< ;ul} Kn^-l.«h i f4 
remarkably nch and beautiful chararter. The catitedrai am} 
vie with any, and has been by some ^udgeaprefi rrerl even u 
York. It is muoh enclosed by budduigs on the norths Moti^ 
and wast sides; butts more open on the eest. Thenawia 
very fine, and the j iors in this part are peculiarly nch ; anl 
though the si<le aisle* are unusually narrow, the effect of 
tlie w huh- IS e\ielK lit. The \»e>,tfiii fmnt, mIim !i embrarri 
the widihot'ihe nave and mslus w iih ilm »idt.< eiiiijielft (or. 
some term them, transepts) at the wc»t en<l, u partly N<ir- 
roan, partly earlv English: it haa two lowers whose hngirt 
froro the ground is 1 so ttmt There were Ibrmerly spires 
upon these, of tlie height of 101 feet, but these were taken 
down thirty years ago ; ihcrc are still pinnacles at thccoriH'n 
of tlie to«i rs At each an-le <'f the west front are o< ;i- 
gonal kiairca-M: turrets now 11. 1 with pinnacles. Tliere am 
thrcM! West doorways, tlse ecnlre one opening into the n ixe, 
tho side ones into tho two aide aislus. There is much sculp* 
tiire and tracerv un this ftwat in ezrollent prosm-aiiun ; atid 
over liie < onirml doorway are several si uii..-* of ti-c kfir» M 
En^Uiirl, from lhcCoiiquc->»l toEdward 111., uiwU r deeni,i; 
call' 1 ;■>!<■». Tiie r. iittal <>' ^i.- i; t : i , 4 are ehietly in lUt 
early Kiiu'.ish sluu; titty haw insle* on the eastern ^••'.iSf 
which aie ih\;'led into rooms, used as vestriei or ehapc > 
There are at the ends uf the transepts circular um I ai>| 
that at the end of the south transept is one uf the f:n> « 
circles in the earlj Kagiish atyle remaining. The * tiaiilw 
court,' or porch attached to the west aide of the south tran 
seut, and the chaprls on thf cast aisle of tVie -ame, are parti 
cularly duservm^; of altenti n for the intricacy and beaui> u 
tlieic ini'ulil.ii^s, and the singularity and excellence uf thou 
general t.ura|x»Bilion. At the miertwctiao of these tratxsrpl 
w ith the nave and choir is tha central lower, feet squsie 
with ptnnaslas at tho oomHB. The windows of this towa 
arc mher ttnall, whieh en««iinstanoe render* the huiten 

' i;re. The height of this tower from the cr uud to lb 
suiiiiiiit uf I hi- pinnacle^ IS aliout .3U0 ftx't. 1 he eh..,!- m « 
richer and tiiifre elah .r ii* einnj • -.iiim than th - na e an 
transepts; though, like tlutu, it i^t uf early English cliaiat 
tcr. It is separated from the nave by a rirh sti>no »cre>'ri. 

The eastern end of the choir, with the Lady Cbapel. >» of 
transition style between tbe early and decorated Enulis! 
of peculiar beauty and interest. The cast winduw, ot <-j):l 
lights, is a fine composition, llic cathedral is at tins «-nd Uj 
eiii-.iin p;\s-id vitli hu M ; a better view of it ran r i.sj 
queiUiy be obiainetl. 'I'iiere arc two transeptii lu the ea%t 
wunl of the principjl transepts, and there are wrveral chapel 
in different jmrts. The dimensions of the ratliodrsl are I 
follows:— Exterior length of tlie church wilhiu buttresM 
524 feet; interior length 41*2 fvet; width of the OKbcdn 
(interior width, we beneve, of the nave and «hoir with ib«i 
respective ni^hs) '■o fit t ; heisiht of the vaulting of lli 
ija>o 80 fe. 1 ; unUU of li.e western front 174 fevt Ki 
tenor U r.^^ih of the priu ip il trati»4 pt J jO fcvt, inicno 
il2 feet; width 6C levU Smaller or eastern tratVMpl- 
Icngth 170 feet; widtK including the sido chapels, 4 
Ihat.^ The dimenaionsare, we believe, wheik not otharwM 
speeiikd. interior dimensiona. 

Tlie (M hell, called the Tom of 1. 1 >! n. uhii h was rai 
Ul and hui;u' tn liie iHulhcnuuu-^t ut the west ti'.Tf.-i 

became crni kcii 111 l»i'7, and Iteiiig broken up 111 l^i-T4. ti: 
si\ other bells was recant into the present large bell aa 
two nuarter lielU by Mr. Thomas Mean of Ijondon. aa 

C laced in the Raad<ar cenlrel) tower in 1814. Tlw ne* 
ell, wbieh ia larger and heavier than the old otte. is S fin 
104 inches in diameter at the mouth, iukI wriL;hs !> Uiti 
H ewt. : the old oih* Wci;:httl nearly a i- u '.e.ss, \ iz. 4 t>'fl 
N cwl. The new bt ll inninre niusK a! tli ui 1 he old one, bu 
not nearly so loi.d and sonorous. It i> the third Itell for Hi 
in the kingdom; bein;^ exc<-eded only h\ 'Mighty Tom* < 
0.\ford (7 tons U cwt.)sod ' Great Tutn' uf Kaeler (6toMi 
On the iwrth aide of the caihednl are tho cIoi*t*n will 
the chnpter-housc. Tlie cloi»ters enclose a quadr.m^Io i 
1 18 fe<'t by 91 ; three side* mnam in their <iriiiiul stall 
and are of food decorated work ; over the fourth (the norta 
side is a library built by iVan Honeyw<iod in the latia 
part of the scvi nteenth century. The library oontams 
collection of books with soma curions qNcimens of Ronn 
antiquities. In the eodoaora of tha ekiisiarib aona fM 
balew the iarlbeak is a ' ' 
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ftm the eastern side of tlic cloisters is the entrance to the 
eUpier-boiue, « lofty and ele^nt decagon, witii a groined 
iwf »upp(irted by a renlml plUar. Though not equal to the 
cbtpter^Doote of Salisbury, it is wry flae. Its inienor 
diameter ■ SO fSwt 6 inrhct. 

Thcfit^edral contains numerous roonutnents ; but many 
more. « li formerly existed, have been removed or totally 
dejfaii^NJ Many were (k'frici'il or pi-Ui'd down at tho Ro- 
fi^rrnaiioo, or bytbe parliamentaiy sgldiers io the great civil 
var : and many were diMrranged when the floor of the 
atbedial «»a newly pavtd in a.Di. 1783, or vbea sobie- 
^uent alterattoiM were naile in the nave and ehoir. Among 

■ r t-iiiilis are tho*o of Ciithei iue Svuiifurfl, (luoh.-.-.'; of 
'u,ii'~i»i^T, wifo of .lohn of Gaunt; of Joun, countess of 
\v«3(tDorelatid. tlteir daughter; wd of iwvenl btihopi and 

(ieUttof the (MtliMral. 

The otricoris rif tlu- cathcdnl arc the bishop, dean, pre- 
fcotor. cbanceUor, aubdeao, six archdeaeona, fifty-two pre- 
bendaries. Ibnr firiest-Tiean, five laj^derks or singing-men, 

Ji r^unist. sfveii poor clerks, four rhoristers, and six 
burgaai chaiUcPi. The lu t yeail} icvtniue of the bishopric 
; the ni-t yearly income of the cailieilial, dixidurl 
between the de«iu, piecentor, chancellor, and subdean, is 
•^^6/.; these dignitaries have residences. On the south 
kide ftf ihe cathedral are the ruins of tlie bisbcm's pabtce, 
«ViMih WM denoUslied during the civil wart. Iiie alien of 
:theiaagluficeQVb»\\, eighty-four feet by fifty feet, supported 
' by fvo rows of pillars, a gateway, and part' of the kitchen 
I villi, remain. /\ nicKlcrn liou^c lia-. been built on part of 
' ibo site, in which the bu>iiop rei^idei when at Lincoln. The 
I deanery is an antient budding; and near it is another 
' aotknit baiiding, called 'the Works Chantry,' formerly the 
^IHidoceof the chancellor of the diocese. The ▼tear'a 
' coBcfB once formed a Quadrangle, of which at present 
fliei* remain only four nouses inhabited by the vicars. 
There is an antient urateway yet sUindiiit,'. 

The see of Lincoln was originally at IXjrchestcr on \hv 
bank of the Thames. The tec of Dorchester is said to have 
W*n founded a.o. 625 or 63C. ' Tiie dioceses of Leicester and 
S-.dnsrester (probably Stow, between Lincoln and Gains- 
bonm^), the latter of wbi^ eompiclumded the parts id 
liuMy, were added to it: and in the derenth century fA.D. 
SOj*. CT I'j*:. or 1(18?, for accounts vary) the seal of the 
brsbopne »a» :t uoved to Liiic-oln. Although the dioceses of 
Ely On the twdfdi century), Oxfud and Peterborough On 
tiie sisteeoth century,, at the Reformation), were taken out 
cf It, it h AtiU the most extensive diocese in the kingdom. It 
ii diTided into six BBcbdeMOoriea : 1 , l4nooln ; and, 2, Stow, 
wlnijh tee c oB n e A gBd the county of Lincoln ; 3, Leieeiter, 
which inc\\>A«% Li-icvstershire ; -J, Bedford, which inrludes 
iedfordibire ; 5, lluntuvji'.jn. which inrludes Huiituigdoii- 
ih.re and port of Hert/or(i>;iire ; aiul. f., Huckingham, which 
:cr)iides Kurkinghamshtre. (Jonsideruhla alterations are 
Lowevt 7 to be made, in conformitv with the act 6 and 7 
W iW. W ., c 17. The counties of Uuntioffdon and Bedford 
ar« to b« traatferred to the diooese of Ely; the county of 
Boeka^btm n to be transferred to the diocese of Oxford ; 
tbe couotf uf Leicester to the diocese of Peterborough ; and 
llie part of Hertfordshire to that of Ruehe^ler. Of the 
frejcnl diocese only the county of Lincoln is to remain, 
liiit to this ui to be added the county of Nottingham, trai.s- 
^?nd froai ibe diocese of York. A fit tesiwnce is to be 
^rcettd for tbe bishop, whoM aveiace inoone is to be ftom 
4MW.ta smL 

The peridi diurcbes of Lincoln are twelve in nnmber ; 

tn^tflj ibcre are haid to have been fifty or more, mont ot 
*t".!;b*ere standing ut the time of ihe Ri'forination. The 
ptscnt charches are mostly small and much niiitilatetl. 
four of txt churches south of the Wilham have Norman 
,Aii addhional diureb is about to be built by Bub- 
Kripmt- 

remains of tbe castle stand on the bill, west of the 

'f '- i.-i]: they consist chiefly of tlic outer walls and the 
- >i) lower. The site of the cattle i> occupieil by (he 
'^ Uitjeaol and court-house, which were rebuilt a few vears 
H'" a handsome style by Sir R. 8mirke. In one corner 
area is a small building. ' Cob's Hall,' supposed to 
-'^e been a chapel ; and in one part of the outer wall, on 
« tMtth aule. are the remains of a torret in tiw tine of the 
I jli<iain wall of Lindutn, in which is a gateway apparently Ro- 
wi supposed to have been one of the gates of that 
>a or to biafe beloiiMd to a bnildine noie aatieftt than 
a^oirie, 
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Liitcoln abounds in monastic and other remains of antient 
architecture. Tbeio are several antient gateways, m the 
Chcnueror Exrheouer Gale in the Cathedral Close, and 
the Stonebow in tbe Bti;h-stroet : the reinams of a r • 
called 'Luey Tower;* a tower of three stories, incorpouuLa 
in a modern li iuse calK d'the Priory,' and several other 
buildings. 'llieGrey Fnara " is a large oblong buUdine, 
Ihe lower story of which is occupied as a spinning-school, 
and lies some fcot below the surface of the ground ; part of 
tho upper story, formerly the chapel, is now used for a free* 
school, and the remaining part as a librarv. The remains 
of John of Gaunt's INilace and of a build'inu: called John 
nf Gniint's Stables present snrnf iiileic-iiii;; NornKiu and 
eaily Knghsh feature*. In the (^,ibie of Um jalace is a 
luMutiliil oriel window. 

Tbe population of the city and liberty, in 1831, WOS 
11,843, to which may be added that of (he three parishee 
locally included, 13611; together, 13,203. The chief trade 
IS in floor, which is sent to If anchester and London, and 
there are some extensive hrewenes noted for their ale. 
There are now eight or len steiuu eii^'ines in tho city; a few 
years a l;o t! are was not one. The t onnty a&sizcs and the 
election fur tiie northern division of the ouiinty, and quarter^ 
sessions for the city and liberty, are held bete. There ate a 
race course, a theatre, and assembly-rooms. 

7'here are several dtssentini^ places of worship, several 
public libraries, two nows-rooins, a (lourisliin? mechanics' in- 
stitute, and several book-societies. There are a general dis- 

ficnsary. alimatic asvluin, a county hospital, a lying-in* 
lospital, and several other charitable institutions. 

Lii.cohi wa-, incorporated by charter of Henry 11., but 
tbe governing charter was that of Charles I. By the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Act the city is divided into three ward% 
and has a mayor, tix aldermen, and eighteen councillors. 
The guildbsn if an antient Gothic building; tho court- 
house fir the city is modern ; the gaol is not large eamigll 
to admit of the proper classification of prisoners. 

The city returns two members to parliament: it first 
exercised this privilege in the reign of Henry III. The 
parliamentary constituency, in 1833, consisted of 603 free- 
men and $21 ten-pound householders: total, 1124. The 
parlianentatytiorou^^h comiirchcnds the city and a small 
iwrtion of the liberty. 

There were in the city, in 1833, two infant-schools, with 
323 children ; five d,,i:K - Jioo!*, with 67 children ; thirty- 
iwo day-schools (including two endowed schools, wiib 86 
children), with 776 childrra ; fbur boarding and day schools, 
with 150 to 180 children ; one national sobool. with 474 
ehildten; and seven Sunday-schools, with about TOO cfaU- 
dren. There were at tbe same time in the liberty, one 
boarding-school, with 30 to AO children; si.v dav-schuols 
(three of thein partly or wholly supported by subscription), 
containing -246 chddren ; and ttve Sunday-schools, with 
320 children. 

Grimsby is in the wapentake of Bradley UaTerstoe^ in the 
parts of Lindsey, on the south bank of theHumber.iwar its 
mouth. In the time of Edtvard III. Grimsby was of suffi- 
cient importance to fbmish the king with eleven vessels and 

170 manner-, for hi^ armament ut^aiiist Calais. The gradual 
blockmi^ up of the harbour by the accumulation of mud and 
sttiid led to the decay of the port, until it was renovated by 
tbe spirited exertions of some of the neighbouring landed 
proprietors about the b^piining of the present century, ll^e 
landing at low water is however still very bodi and a jetty is 
now ereeting to remedy this inconvenience. Tlie parish of 
Grimsby, the township ofClee, and the liamlet of WeeUbv, 
comprehend 'J 1 lU acres, and had in lb31 a jxiiiulation of 
■42Jj, of which u smuil prttiHjrtion is ngticulluml. 'J'he 
town consists uf two parts: the older part of the town 
is irregularly laid out. and is at the bead of the harbour, 
about a mile from tbe sea; the new part, commonly called 
*the Marsh,* eonsists of three streets parallel to the harbour, 
on the east side. The h.irbotir. which is a tide harbour, 
with a lock. &c., is at one of the mouths of the Lucvby Beck, 
extending inland about a mile southward from the sea: 
vessels drawing sivteen feel can enter it with high-water at 
neap tides. There arc large warehouses and timber-yards 
attached to the harbour. The town formerly consisted 
of two parishes now united. The dinreb of 8t James, 
now the only one, is a large cross church, with a tower in 
tho centre; the architecture is in a great degree early 
English; the west door is Norman. There are in the 
chiu«h tome aotient monuments and inscrtptions, and a 
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large font of cid) Engliiih rli ir n tcr. Tlu rn i» a smnll ill- 
ni>ii)u};i'<l liorough gaol. Tiitiu ;iic <i Uti-yanl, iwo bone- 
nulls, some corii-tiiiU», ami a large ropery fur luakmij patciit 
ci)i cla 'c of phurtmum irnax, which not been very »uc- 
cuM<t<.l. 'foe markci >u rridiy. 

Griintb) i* a boruw|(ii pmeripUoii; Ibe couuoU ua^w 
the Uuniripal Rsfortn Art oonsttit of Ibur aldo risen and 
twelve tM'.iiu ,11 -r-. Ttu; ] i;iuMitury borough, uhieh 
wus fuiisiikijj.ly fuUrgt I b) iho tiuuiiuor)' Act, include^ 
busicKii tl)«j iiiutiu-.pal boroujjli, ihe rest of the parish 
lit Griiijsby, and thu pariiihi.-^ ol Great Cuate*, little Cuu;e«, 
Br.i<!le>, l^iccby. W«ltb»in. Scartbo, aiid Ciep, with the 
u>wn»htp of UeailMrpe. eoniaioing ao additioiwl |iopu> 
Uiwii vf 2364 ; making in all «509. Clee hna an antient 
ehuicli. with >oine fine N'iirmnii |-icis nr.il ari'lu". 

yUf living ol' Griiiisfi) IS a lauiage. in llio ikiciiilcacoory 
of Ltiif^ln, uf (be t I ir Nearly valua 0( Hii, TbOtV aiW 
Le\L'i lit (lian'niiiii; pLcAfs ol' uorbbip. 

I'iicrc were in the puiisli. in iti:i3,ont inrtntaetMoltVUh 
2Q ciliiilren. partly nupportod by tba corporation ; a gram- 
mar-»cbM>l, with 6tt1iuysatid 20 girl*; a tcbuul preparatory 
U> ihc i^ramniar-school. \\iib boy » and I'J (;irl» ; and a 
school lur flissenters, with 22 children : the first two of these 
»clu'ols wcio wbully Olid the ihii'l [lully Miinx rii J by ihc 
cur^ uLiuoii : fouruiher day-ncUuuls, u itb 1 U i hiidrvii; one 
bL>u(diiii^ bchoti, wilb i3 chUdMn; andou Sundsy-Mdiool. 
villi 11 u children. 

Alford ism bundred of Calcevorlb. in tbe parU of 
Lindwy, I4tf lxiUi» from Land >ii b) Boalon and 8pd»by.and 
Dear tbe head <if a fctuall »iroaiu vthicb ttoWR into the lica. 
The parihli coinuins 1410 acrct, villi a ponulaii ii. iii t ^ Jl, 
of ir^l. about uiie fourth u^jnuullural. Tiie lown cuiiKtaU 
rliicliy of one street. The eliuich u an iii^igiiiflcaut build- 
ing i'here are on^; or two di^^nltng nwling houses. 
Tba market i» on Ttic'><lay. The '» a vicarsi^e. united 
tvitU ttw chajKli y of Rigtby, lo tbo arcbiieMMry i|t Lincoln, 
of I lie rlvai' yearly value of There Wore, in 18 J J, au 

enil.iv; i- 1 ..Hi III .11 Willi z i boys ; a ii.iti 'iiul 

Uiiii I .^ I II .Ml >-:i , a.. J U'te uUior day and buaiihii^ >cUoolii. 
H'l; 1 1 'JO <. iiiMicii. 

Uoliuj^bruko i» ill the toko of Bulinsbroke, in tbo parts 
«f LiUtuoy, 13.1 lnlle^ from Ixfiidoii, by BoaIoii. There wa« 
liere ao aniient caatla. built by VVdliam d« l^maia, «arl at 
Ijiieotn, which aflerwaid* came into the hand* of tlie Laey 

faiLiiU. subMijia-iiiU liuu l!iu.-L- i;f .Kilia uf (■.luiil. 

Ut'ijiy 1 \ »i<ti oi Joan, wua b^rn la ibis <:<jk»ile, and Iouk 
from It hi» surname of Henry of Bolingbroke. Tlioro aru 
f lew r«aiaiiu. coiihuiinj^ clui^lly of ihc tower at the »outh- 
Wtatimi aogla ot llie cutis, wbieb was i|uadran|{ular. 'i'bu 
parish eomprahenda ao ant of tilB acrea, with a popuU* 
lion of JH. There U a imalt maaufjeiory of cartbanvara. 
'i ll': market is on Tiu'^il.iy. 'I'tiii cliuich, w'm.h i!> antieni, 
Mrti pa.iiy deslioye^i in liie civil Wiits i>l C iiaii*^ 1. Tue 
living It a rei'tory, uiuted wnli tlie rhapclry of Harcb,\, 
both in the iircbdeacoury of Liiiculn, ot ilie clear yearly 
Value of 373/. There weie in tlie pamb, in ld3J, one en- 
dowed and one other day-wboolt «ttb 4i children, aod uu« 
Sunday-achooU vith 4€ cbddren. 

IJourn IS in Avtlaiid wapeuinkc. in the parts of Ke4tevcn. 
on tbe road fioui London to Lincoln, !i7 miles from the 
fornier.Hud JVoni the latter. Then' w.i- I nm ily a < n^iU- 
Iwte, which »a!> tiio stfalof a lord'-btp oi aooio not« in tli« 
Suon iiini-s. llttreward« Ibe Anglo baxon chiuAain who 
■ippoM<L the moat protncted raMSUooe Uie Nonaao 
eooqueron, was the mni of the lord of Boura. or Bmnoe. 
The putish comprelienJ-t blvtl acres, with a population of 
It IS divided into three hamlet«. uf which tliat of 
Bourne, with Toiis{nif-Knd. con iisn-i n | )|>ul3tion of 233i, 
UiKiriy oae ball' agricultural. Tim txiit coiutsts cbietly ol 
one long Ntnvt of modera welM uili li joses. In the centre 
of ibe market'pUea it an amicot town-ball, i^aid tu have 
bean birilt by the gveat Lord Burghley. a naiire of (be lown ; 
the lower part in uiad as a inarket'house. The church is 
l.irtjo, but ajjueart to be only part of a more extoniiive plan. 
Til.' j'l' I ■> airl rln-^ I'f llie nave .ii i- nl Nm. ui.i:t. i i;o i U-n-^- 
tury uf ]iorpcn<hcuiar date. Al the ue<>t cud, puiU"ti> in 
(Im perpendicular stylo have been lugralud u;-"U otb ^^ > l 
Sd aarljr KagU»h character. There aro two lower* at thtt 
•nd. Waol-ataplini! and tanning are camsd on* and Ibe 
ibc loun b.-ift Mine trade in leather and wool: tbera i* a na- 
vi)^ble canal communiaitin^' with the rtverGieti. A U-sael- 
liiii'd paveuicii I .<ii.| M<nK- U .>i:i m < i>iii-> havu been dug Up in 
the ueigbbourbood, and there oxc the trace* of •ilo <rf aa 



Au^iustinian priory, the revenue of wbith at tbcDiiwlutiMB 
Was ivr/. I74f. J(/. proM, (ir If>7/. 1 U, CJ. clear, llicie arc 
fcome dissenting place* of wuniJiip. Tlic living i? a *ivarj};e, 
lu the arcbdeiconry of Lincoln, of the tiear ytarly »jiy« 
uf 3 JO/., witli a glelH! house. Tiiere wt-re. in the jt-ar J, 
ID the Mhibi one dame-»chaol, with :o i hilditn ; aq 
endowed srtioal, with IB boy»; a national nchool, uith i Ji 
cbildr. II : inao ntluT dny .i( liu.-Is. wnh 167 CIlddfMi; |Bd 
Iwo Siii.d i) Mhooi*. wiih K>'J tliildnn. 

C .ii>t r, or Castor, is in the napt ntakc of Yarboroujh, 
in ibe partk of Lindi«y. lis name indicate* it to have tmn 
a Roman staliou : by flie Saxons it was cahed Thoni( Castor 
Sumo Roman and Saxon aniiijuiliiia have been di.M.^mvii 
here. The wli 'le pari»h, whieh ej(tcnd> into the v»u|jciiijki: 
of Wiilshcrofi, contains 4-170 ;iri. s, ui.b ;i ], )n, t.ioti u\ 
Ii26: tbe cbapelry of IIollon-le-Moor tuui,iiii» i* jo ucu-, 
with a population of 150, lea\ing for the part of the p.ui.ll 
wliii h contain* the lo«n iJ'iU acres and 1375 inbabiijnt,^ 
of whom about a sixth we en^agc l in atfriculioie. T..e 
cburebi* paiily of Norman, pacity of oarly EnKb^b >Um.i^- 
ter. Tbo town has a market on 8aturdav. The livaiji i, a 
rectory, united \wrli t!u: i l. ij . Ines of Houghton and t l.\ 
by, exempt fruui ilic i IlLjcuu's juri»dictiuii. of the » itat 
yearly value of 215/., with a gleU- hoii.xr. There «eni iu 
the pariah (exclusive of Hoitun chapetr)), in l?33, an ett* 
dowed day-<.cbi>oi, with 74 cbiUrt-n ; eidit other day-wibools. 
with 104 children; m nau'onal Sunday -aehooU with l44 
children ; and another Sunday-aehool. vUb 70 efaifdren. 
I Corby is in ibe wapeuluke of Beltijloe. parts of Keslcxen. 
105 miles from London by Bourne. The pariah cuniptL- 
hend* 37'Ji) acres, wifii a j pulation of Cj4, aUne half 
agricultural. The market, which has alnust tallen mi.) 
disuse, is on Tliur^day. The living is a vuara^;^ uniicJ 
with the rectory of Irnliam and tbe cbapelry of Bulb), all 
iu ilic arcbdoneODiry of Lincoln, aiiil of the joint yearly value 
of 605/., With a ijlebe bouse. There were in Corby puiuu. 
in Ib33, ao endowed free-school, vidi Crum lU to i5 wIm- 
lars ; two other day-schools, with 36 cbitdcen ; ond UM Sun* 
d iy-scboul, wiib tii children. 

Deepiu;;, distinguiohed from «0B« na^bbourlng places of 
the same name as Market Deeping, i* to lll|» wapeillakfi bf 
Ness, in the parts uf Kcstevt it. ]| t«9omi]et from f.otuL'n, 

00 the road to I.i.iculu. 'ibe pariah coni]iiLiiui.dj li'.>u 
teres, and hail in lb3t a population of lui^t. Tlie hoo>L-> 
are uiosllv old ..ml i l 1.. iii. Tlu- market is on Tbi.tMl.tv. 
Some iraue i* t.iiii«:d ou by the VVullaiid. i be eliuu ii 1 
t.-iiiis some traces of Norman and some portiuii.« ut t .,rly 
EngliAh architecture ; tbe lower and oihet parts are ot |N,'t* 
peiidicular characier The living is a reclurv uf the clear 
yearly v^ue of «tih a glebe^biMiao. Tb«o «err in 
1833 an endowed day^acbool vidi 70 sebolars; fi& other 
day-sell ..lis \».tij 17^> children; and one Sunday *cluN>l,aHp' 
pi»rl<*il uul ul ibc puur rotcs, wiib HU chilJun. 

U>.A'l>i,i^ St. Janu > IS ,\ village so near to Market Deeping 
a* aliuuKt to conslitulu one town with it. Tbe pnrt -h has tu 
area uf G470 acre«, with a pupulalion of 15.^7 1 Ih chur^ 

orwioally a chapel, budi In the monks of Cn«\ land, u larc* 
anu curious, ohusUy to tbe Norman and early Kii^li»b sty les: 
It contains a curious Nuim.in fjiit. Tht ir i> a.i aiisicut 
stone cri>AS m ibis vdla>;e. 'Ibe luing 1* ^ vicarage of ibv 
cii ar >■ .»[.> value of \'J.i.. \.i;h a '^lebe housc. Tberc wero 
Ul loJ3 tbiec ilay -schools with S5 cbildten; a Uatiunol sclsugl 
With luu cbddren ; and a Sunday-school with f 4 cbildres- 
Uoniiigioa I* in the wapentake ol Kirlou, ia liie parts uf 
H«4iaod. It is 1 ip^ miles from lAQdon, on tlio left uf the 
roid to Boston. Thu parish couipreliciuLs an area ut oieo 
acres, wiih a population in 1^31 of 175U, niure than hull 
agricultural. lUiii|) is g;. vvn lu ibe nei^hbourboud (u a 

Sr It extent ; uud luui b itemp seed is s.>ld. Tlie church t» 
Liln att d tu>>l. Mary and the lluly ilood ; tilMie atO MM 
or two Disx-ntin^' places of worship. Tliere IS n tntrkif I vtt 
baturda). The living is a vicarage in the archdoaotnry of 
Lnicolii.of the clear yearly value of I ;ti/, with a g!i U-hoiise. 
Tticre were in the paruh at l(tJJ four dame bcUwwU wait :4 

1 li.lJri.n ; fuur endowed day-schools with 3li thddroti ; and 
>i<iy buaday-scbvxil with IU cbililren. 

Falkin-haro, or Folkin^hara, is in the un^c:,jake of 
Aveland, m the part* ol' kaueven, )ii6 imka ftmu London 
en tbo raad to Lincoln. Hers was ontianity a ea»ilo on the 
^tem aide of the lown, but only tbe moaiji and inoui<«i> 
rotnaia. The parish com pr«b«nds 1700 acres, and ba<l i.i 
1^31 a i>jj.nilaiiun uf 7 14. above luU u^iu uliu; ^1. J'l.o 
ttjvcto are cloao nod well ^r«iL 'i be church ta large tutd 
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baft4it>nic, chiefly of perpendicular cliaractcr ; the tower hat 
eight pinnaclcH nttd a rich baltkinoiu. A small gnol was 
wwMci thirty years ago on the site of the anticiit castle, and 
hu been since enlarged. The market is on Thursday. The 
UttDS u» nrctory united with the Vicarage of Laughtun. 
Mb in <lie ftrebdeBeonrjr of Linooln, bf tbe clear yearly 
Ts'.ue of 511/. There were in the parish in 1833 an en- 
dowed «laT-sehool with 30 children; four other dny-schools 
ici'd ti*'t chiltln ii ; ime boarding anl day arhuol with .^6 
cjuiiirt-n ; and one Sunday-school with 131 children. 

Glaj:f»>rd-Brigg, or Glanford-Bridjjes, or hy familiar ab- 
Weniitiun Brigg. is in tbe wajpcalake of Yarborou};h, in 
the parts of Lindsey. 23 n)i1e» tVom Lineoln. and 156 miles 
ff 1 L ndun on the road lo Barton-upon Hiimhcr. The 
cLipcIrj of Glanford Brijr^ is in the parish of Wiawby with 
S.eu\Ay, which cumprclieiids 5070 arreii, and had in 1831 
a f^ipulation of ^418, of whom 1780 were in Glanfird 
fiapelff. The town is advantageously situated a short dis- 
<uee to tbe east of the Ancholmc navigation, by means of 
ebidk * considerable trade is carried on in corn, coal, and 
limber. Btrsides the Epijcopkl chapel there are Dissenting 
ind Catholic places of worsWp. The market is on Thursday. 
Tht chapelry is annexed to (he vicdraireof Wrawby, whii h 
is m the archdeaconry of Lincoln, of the clear yearly vulue 
of MOIm ^»th a glebe house. There w t ro in 183;i in the 
tba'^Xty tVvrce dame schools, with about jO children; an 
endow^ day-school with 21 children ; f<nu other day- 
acbools with l3Acbildieit;oneboording«nddaf school with 
S4 rbifdren ; and three Sendav-tehools with 387 children. 

Holbeach is in the w iiK ufiikc of F.nne, in the parts of 
H'>!hnd, 109 miici fr in L d.ilun, :i fvw in"l<>s lo the right 
0' ihL- n-ad to Bo^tun. Tlic |inri-h c mijirchcii'ls an area of 
20,240 acres, with a population in of ;Js90, chielly 
agheoUural. The town is indilfereiitly built and is in a 
low marshy district. The church is a lar^c and handsome 
buffdinir. eonsistinff of a na*e, chancel, aisl4»s, and square 
tow.-r. snrniuimtcawith nn nmnmnntcil nctai^nlnr sj-irc. 
TUe i!i:i:l:cf :s held on Thursday. The livaig is a vicaiago 
in the an hii- ir-onry of I.iix >ln, of the clear yearly value of 
'Oi/. There were in 1833 an endowed day-school with 101 
children; a daT'tdwel* partly supported by subscript ion, 
«iUi 49 children ; nine other day-schools with 349 chil* | 
dren ; tnd three Snnday-sehools with 27S ebildren. | 
IJoriiea«tlc in the «-okc of Ilornaisile, in the parts of I 
L!nrf>eT, ri'i in Ics tiMiii I/>ndon by Slcuford andTattershall. ' 
I: , '. t. ,^, ,l t(i h:nc en a Human statirni ; -i,!!ic think 
thai It was the liitnriuvaUum of Ravcnuds. There arc traces 
eft fitrliflctttiun yetTitable, which was a parallelogram eii- 
elo^ns an area at twentr acres, and coinprelwndin^ a cun- 
alderable pan of the modem town. Roman coins and other 
antiquities bare bc^en discovered, and at the point formed 
by the junction of the Waring and tbe Bafn is an intricate 
r;f ',o or L-ihyriulii called Julian'> ninver. T!io n:i:iii.- Tlum- 
rastle 1$ derived from the Saxon word hijrn, a coruur. aiui ti> 
detTTiptive of the situation of the place in the angle formed 
by the junction of the above-mcnttdnfd rivers. The town, 
w'faieb if phnsatttly situated at the tuot of the Wolds, has 
been niiich hnpr<nrcd» and consists of respeoiable well-built 
bonaea. The church hat been in great part rebuilt of late 
voars. Part of it is :\s anficiit as the time of Henry VII. 
'l"herc are several DisscnUi.g meeting-houses. Corn and 
vo>\ are the principal irliclcs of commerce, which ha- licca 
tn>jcb vromoted by tbe onening of the Horncaistle navigation 
fr<>m tnie town to the VVilhnm. The market it held on 
Sxtardttj» and there are three fitirs in the year, one of them 
ptebably the inrt;r->t hotae-Rut in the kingdom. Tfte area 
of the par 1 4i i^ -jlO acres; the population in l'^"'?! « is 
about >i!iL'-Tcnth afjricultural. The living ia a vic.iL- 
ill th - arrhdf'iu ii;;ry ot" Lincoln, of the clear )eai ly 
»3luc of 6\2l., with a g'.t be liuusc. There were in 1 '^33 three 
dsme-scbools with 33 children; a Lnncastcrian school with 
145 children ; one national day and Sunday school with 22^ 
dtf leliolara. and 1H9 on Sundayt; (Irirteen other da> - 
Jc»iools with3tl chiMren; two boardina; and day schools 
with 84 ehildrv;i ; and two Sunday-schools with 18) chil- 
dren. There were i\v(j endowed schools (one a gramraur- 
icbool) from which no return was made. There are two 
pabhe libraries, t attbaeriptlon librniy of 1000 tolumei, and 

»clirieiil librftty, 

Eirfon (dt9tinf!Utsbed as Kirton m Lindsev from another 
pfe«e of tho trmfc name in the parts of Holland) is in the 
tUMotahe of LorringUam, in tbe parts of IindM^y. about 
1)1 oAm tnm Loitwn to the left of ih* Bnrten lead. It 



is situated on the slope of that range of hills wljich extendi 
from Lincoln u> Barton-upon-Humber and overluoks tbn 
valley of the Trent. The parish comprehends 42 lu aeies; 
with a population in 1831 of 154'i. more than one-third 
agricuUatoL The quarter-sessions for the parts of Lindsey 
are hold here by adjournment; and there are a court-hou^o 
and house of correctiiiri. There isaninvkLt on Saturday. 
The church is lari^'e and htis a considerable portion of good 
early EiiL;li>ii work : there are meeting-houses for Metho- 
dists and Baptists. The living is a vicamsc in the archdctt 
conry of Stow, of the clear yearly value of There were 
in the parish in 1833 an infant-school with £8 children ; an 
endowed national day and Sunday school, with 105 ehddien 
in the week, ai.il imi nn SiiKfia\s: mm.- otlii-r <l.iv .-diools 
with ISO chil iii ii ; uud one Suii(Uy-»<-lnx»l with U'J cluhlren. 

L^juih is 111 the hundred of Louth EsUe, in the parts of 
Lindsey, 14« iniies from ].<ondun by Boston and Spilsby. 
There were anliciuly three religious establishments (tWO 
* guilds' and a ' ohaotry'j, the funds of which are new ai^o- 
jmated to the grammar-sehool. The parish comprehends 
an area of 3G-'(i ;u-tc>, willi a p,:i>iilatii)n in l^.Tl of f/):!;, 
about onc-ct^fiih .it;iu uhiii al. 'I'Uc town is in a pleasant 
siaiatiiiii al the eastern HkiI of ilie Wolds, and on the bank 
of ihu hulo liver Ludd, over which there is a bridge. It 
is well built; the houses are of brick, and the streets are 
well paved and lighted. The church isone of the finest in 
the county : it con^^ists of a nave, chancel, and two aistea, 
with a lufly and eh uir Tower, surrnounleil by a rich octan- 
gular crocketed -jin-, at the west cud. The exterior 
present.^ a fine specimen of pcr|iendicular architecture: the 
east window is reiuaikable for its beautiful tracery. Tiie 
atijiki of the tower are supported by rich buttresses which 
terminate in ocluiigular crocketed pinnacles ; there are 
Hying buttresses from the spire to these pinnacles. The 
height of the spire ia 238 feet. The grounds of the vicarage- 
house are curiously laid out as if attached to a hermiluge, and 
arc inten^persed with seats, cloisters, and other appro|ii lale 
buildings. There are a sessions-house and a house oi cor- 
rection fi/i the division; a Tiiidorn guildhall; an assembly- 
room ; a small theatre; and a public subscription library 
and news-room. Tliere are some manufactories of worsted, 
carpets, rugs, and blankets, wbieli give employment to About 
I OU ( cople ; a soap manufactorv. u |uiper-miil, and breweries. 
Trade IS carried on in wool and corn. The Louih navi^'atiori 
extends from the town to the ocean just al the muoth of 
the ll iinilu'f. The markets are on WodiuMlay and Satur- 
day, and there is a weekly market for laiUc on Friday 
during the spring. The quarter-sessions for tite divisilHi 
are held alternately here and at Spilsby. The town was 
incorporated by Edward VI.: by tIte bte Municipal Reform 
Act it was divided into two wards, and has 6 aldermen und 
18 councillors. Tbe borough is coextensive with the parish. 
The living is a vicarage in ihe archdcaeoiuy uT l,i;i( i>lii, of 
the clear yciirly value of 30ii/., with a glebe-house, iiieie 
are several Dissenting places of worship. There were in 
1933 an inlanl-school with 130 childa'U, a dame-school with 
20 ; a free (fremmar-*chool, with a large endowment, with 
8C chiklren; another endowed day-school with 26 chihlrcn: 
thirteen other day-schools With Sii children ; a national 
day and Siaula) s< iu iil vi itli i"^ 1 scholars di.itn;; the week, 
and jU ua Sundays; uiid three Sunday-schools, with 6S0 chil- 
dren. 

Markcl Rasen, or Raisin, is in the hundred of Wjlshcroft, 
in the parts of Lindsey, on a little brook, the Rase or Rai>in, 
which joins the Ancbulme. nearly 14S miles from London 
by Linroln. The parish comprehends 1220 acres, and had 
in 1631 a population of 1429, about one sixth n^i i ■,d:tual. 
The jiarish-cliurch is com mod io us. Tlie Romni CL-tlnilics 
ar.il Methodists Ikud tiu-k tn!- h..u-i :, : tlu-re i-, an ho-i iial 
01 almshouse for four poor men. 1 he market, whicli on 
Tui vday, is well frequented. The Aiichtjlmo iiavijjution be- 

fimt here. Tbe living is a vicaiaee in the archdeaconry of 
.i ncoln, of the elear yearly value of 3*23/., witli a fflebe-houae. 
There were in 1833 ten day-schools (one of tnou ^iiti ft 
small endowinont) wifh 201 children; one boaidinB school 
with 1 i liildren ; ami tw.a Sunday stduhd> unh >- cliildren. 

Sleaford is in the wupenlaku ol I'la\'.vel!. in the parts of 
Kesteven, 1 15^ miles from London on ilie i -a i lo Linroln. 
It is on the little river Slea. or Sleaford. whu ti Hows into the 
William, and is called New Slcafotd to di^,singuish it ftont 
thu ac^acent village of Old Sieaford. Stukdy oonjeeturod, 
but on insufficient grounds, that the Ronans had a station 
heM Honu cointAavo be<n dngiip. Tb« bishops of Lin 
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*«lo bid » castle here, which i» now quite lereHed with the 

Kuuod. Tb« parikh comprebends I8U0 acre*. «uh • |io|>u- 
iwn in 1831 of 24^0. koireely uiy of it afrrieultunl. beude 

the hamlei uf Holdiii^haiu. 1360 acreatand 137 inbabilMttai 

chiclly aiifioultural The town has been much improved 
oflateyear*: lliestroeis art- p :iii<l Ii^Iiil"! Tlu' i liurrli 
coM»i»is of a iiiive wiih ki(l« Mtsk's, uit>! a lai^e ctiapet or irau- 
•vplon ibosouthsuUi.atidanotliprirantept on the iiurth. and » 
rhancci without ai»l«M: there a tower 8urmounte<l with a 
tpire rising la (h« height of 1 N feet. Tiw nieeple is the mwat 
aatient part of the church, and n of earljf Bniihab character, 
the upper part und the spire beuij; of lomcwbat later daM 
llian ihcrt'^i : ilic .n^K'- .uk! iln' ii .i ih transept are of deco- 
raittd clmrucicr. and llie ]in. i -> ami arches of the nuve, the 
tlerestory, and the chac » ! cliu lly uf pcipendicular date. 
The we»l front u verv Une: aad llie desijjn and execution 
of most part* of the enoreh ana excellent. There are some 
DiaaealiDg places of wenbip; Md a town-hall of mo- 
dern architecture. The market it on Monday.. The Slea< 
Tjiil ran:il i-t cut frnm ihis town to the Wuhain. The living 
is 3 \ icar.it;.-, I fioiii the aiThdeacoii's visitation, of the 

ck-nr \farly v.iluc h1' 1 ToA, wiili a ^\rhc There werf 

in 1&.13, la the jiansh, an cndovMil <hiy school with 4U « hil- 
dren; %even other day-»ch'jol6 vvi h G86 cblldrcn ; aitd 
Ibiee Suuday-4cbools with 31 1 childicn. 

Spaldrnj; u in the wapenlaba of Blloe, in the parts of 
IlollaiiJ. 101 Dtiles fruni London on the road to Boston. It 
was a place of somo conae<|uencc even in the Saxon times. 
TIktu uas a moiiHstic fiiablwhimuit here, whicli iiiifk-rweiil 
niait) chaiii^es. Its revenue at (be di$»i)lii< lo-i was b'Ul. 
iHs. 3d. gross, or 767/. 8*. I l<f. clear. Tlie ( arish com- 
prehends 1-2,070 acres, with a population in lt>.ll of C497, 
about one-third agricultural. Tlie town in situated on llio 
bank* of ibe WeUand* in Kfeany diatrict. but veil draioed ; 
the atreets are elean and wdl pftvwt» and tbe faouaea neat. 
Ttii; diurrh, uliirli is inii-,tly of perpendicular i-linracti r, lias 
.1 fin* t iwt-r ami cruckeU-d ^plre. There t». a ti>>vii hall or 
Ciiuri liDtiM'. a subiitantial brick buiMin^', in tlu.- market- 
place. There are awerobly-ruoms and a itmall thealie. Tlio 
town derives its principal support from being the eraporimn 
for the neighbouring tuiicuUuial diairiet. The Wetland ia 
navigable for vetsele oMO or 50. or even 70 tone, up to the 
town, and there is a ^on^i(l<•la^lc cuasting and carrying 
trade. The markel m on Tucsilm-. ami is verv' prosperous. 
I/hil; wdol in sent from this tit i^hU. un li nfl fur the supply of 



poison ailminiitered hr a monk of Swineshead. The f«ii»K 
comprehends 61 UO acres and had in 1^31 a population uf 
1994( about half agricultural. Swine»head was furmtr.y a 
port, and tbe lea flowed up to the markei- place, wbara ibeie 
was a harbour. Tbe market i« on Thursday, but it is alncat 
disu6cd. The church is a hniiflM uie »paruKih building with 
a lofty spire. Th«- ii\ lug i* a vn aia'.;e, in the nr«-htle4coiir) 
of Liiu olii, of the clmr yearly value of 2Ai)l. 1 In •<• #cre m 
the parish in li»J.t an endowed day-&chu<il with UU wboian; 
SIX other day seliools with 154 srholunt; and ODO BttB4a>- 
•oboul with 7ft children. There is in tbe town a eircular 
Danish encampment, sixty yards in diameter, sanevadtd 
by ;i doubl*' ri>so. 

TultL•r^h^U I"! in the wjpc-uake of Gartree, in the parts 
of LimUcy. 127 uuh-s from Lomlou thiun^li Sli-al.*rd. It 
is on tbe little ri^cr Hiurr. <^lh>\<• lU junction with tbe 
Witham. Here was furmerty a ^irotig castle built b) tba 
Fils-Budos. haroos of Taltershall, amfimproved hv CMm* 
welU Tietsurer of tbe Bxdwquer to Kin? Heni^ Tbe 
site is marked by two fu<>»cs, the outer one of earth, tlu- 
inner one ten feet deep, faced with brick, and orra»ion«U) 
fill«-<l wiih wati-r from the ri\er. The |iriuni :il i;ale«ay 
wait i>tandiii|; till ui Ule years: a fu\uiat: brick tower buiU 
by Tieasurer Cromwell is still remaining;: it is flaaked by 
oetanf;iilar turrets which were crowned vttb spina eoveted 
with leoil; three of these spires yet remain. The main 
walls rise to tbe top of tbe fourth stor} , w here a capacious 
maehtcolatmn encompasses the tower, on which ri»e« a pb- 
riipet «all of v ist tliickncis, wtUi ariliis ( i ilia protect. on 
of tho-se empl"\c'l ttt the niarhin Kid iti» ; nbuve this l^ « 
Hecond platfoitii uaii a para| i t ami embrasures. Th* 
towi r h III tolerable preservation.. The pnrinh roroprrhciMl* 
3i»40 :o't<'s, with a populution in l83lof ii'J'.<, \\iifi\i.he. agri' 
cultural. Tbe town is much decavcd. 'i be rburcb is a 
beautiful and spacious edifice, in ibe Ibtm of a cross. It 
has however suffered murli ffnin ihliipidaiioiis. The win- 
dows of the choir were glaited uiiii bvauliful 8tainc<l gla>». 
which was removed by a former mar(|UM of Exeter on con- 
diiiuauf repladog itwiihplain gla&a; but tbe coii'lition um 
never fUtfllied, and tbe interior liaa suffered oiudi f.-om 
tbe exposure: a rt«b earvvd wooden screen and stalls aie 
iicwty rotten. The Ilomcaalle navigaiiun passes ihreofb 
the town : but there is little trade. The tuaikei i» now luM 
on Thuisday. The liviuir is a donative extmpi from ihc 
OKh'li- n M..iiiti. Ill, of the clear vearly value of III/ 
Norwich and tbe luanufactunn^ towns ol Yorkshire. The I There lu a boardint; anddoy *rlio(d with jj cIj I 
living IS a perpetual curacy, in tlic archdeaconry of Lincoln, | dren ; two day m-IiooU w itii lo or 12 children in each ; a lu- 
of theelearsnnual value of 9au/., witbaglebe house. Thcie | t^onal school attended by 104 children in Ibe week ami 6U 



irere in 1023 a free grammar-scbool iritb A sobolars; an 
other endowed free-school for 60 boys; a free^cbool called 
*Tbe Uluecuat-school.' with 50 free and 24 pay scholars; 
twenty-four other day-schooU with (14 cbitdlteu; and Ave 

Sunday-schooh with *05 scholars. 

Spil>>by i» 111 the- fcuko of Holingbroke, in iho parts of 
lincUey, I3J4 miles from l.ondon through Boston. The 
parish comprehends S3 40 acres, with a populalior. in 1831 
of 1384, of tvbieb a veiy amaU portion was agrieultursl. 
Tbe town consists «f four streets meeting in a spacious 
MM! kct-plarc. Till- lowri-hal!, a jilaiii bm-k buildint; on 
aichci. siaii<U at one cud of a ion of Imu^o iii lt;e < * iilit' of 
the iiKirkci-pldi c, and the roarket-cr"-;*, i I'lain ociaii^^ular 
shaft rising from a quadrant;ular base and terminating in a 
vane, at the other end. The church is an irrecular pile, 
having at tbe we»t end a handsome tower of later date than 
tbe rest of the building: it contains several anttent monu- 
ments. There is a weeklv market on Monday. The living 
is a perpetual curai-y, in the arrbdeseonry of Lincoln, of the 
dear yearly value of 109/. Thorc- ^umo in I !l tiin-<- il.unf- 
achools with 50rhildren ; one day-schoul. patlwUy c^nduued, 
with 60 scholars ; .i national day and Sunday school, with 
Ji v] .Mien in the week and 70 on Sundavs; another na- 
tional school with thirty scholars; three nihor day-schools 
vitb *a scholars j and one Sunday-soboel with ilO ebiU 
dren. 

Swincshpi'l. i'^ in the wapentake of Kirton. in the I'arts of 
Holland. li !^ miles from London, and 7 fruiu i^ton. 
There wa» i iinnrly a Cislertian abbey here, founded a.d 
1 1 u, tiv Roht 1 1 (h- Grcslc; ; the yearly revenues at tbe di*- 

I I'll 11 w.-rL- \ ::>{. \'J$. IO<f. groM, or 167/. I j.t. .trf. clear. 
U.1 iiifl I duces them to 00/L In Ibis monastery King John 
«ppear^> lo hare retted after htS escape with Us hfe in cross- 
Wg the W ash, where he Iwi his ba^acrr His death, vrlnrh 



mg rfBsn, wnore nc Jowi nis oa^airr nis aeatii, vruirli j cliililren : one of tlic Si;:i'iav-8Choolis v»ilh 105 childn 
oeeuned at Newark shortly after, was by some ascribed to j supported by lbs governors of Uetbleheiu Uosptal. 



on Sundays ; siid one Sunday-seltoel with 16 or -iO chiMren. 
Mineral waters have lately been di->ruveied at \S'oo<lliuU Iw-- 
tween Tattersball and Uorncasile. which are cotum^ intu 
repuie : handsome batha are built, and aa hotel is in course 

o! urection. 

Waintlcet is in the wapentake of CJindleshoe. pttfta ef 
Undsey. 133 miles from I^ndon (brougb Boston. If ■ 
»uppo«ed to have been a Human Station, tbe Vainonas uf 
the geogmpbcr Ravonnas. The haven was aaiieiitly flre> 
quentedby ships, but it was goiiiK to decay in LeUmd's time. 
The Waters have bfcii ^.o luwi ii 4 b\ a drain, that it i» nvw 
used only fur smnll ciaft l ln- town is su)p':»e<l to ha\c 
>!oii(l fornuily hi;^ber ii|> iho ereck, where the old chuico 
of All .Saints slniids. The parish of Waintlcet All Saml* 
coinprcheiuU 1830 acres, wiih a population in 1&31 of 1 134. 
about one-fourth or ooe-flAb agricultural | that of Wain- 
fleet St. Mary cumprebends6440 arres. with a population cf 

660,nlioo-<( cntirtl> r.giii-ulliual : ti'..;L';ii. r - jTit arrc*. wuh 
A populaiioii ol iT'jj. .Ml Saiiit> whurt U i« a li^ndsc'mc 
hiiililin^; fa-t ^;oiii^ to i]rc!\\ ; si has a buck tower of wv 
deru date. St. Mary's church is also much decayed. Thirt 
IS a sebouMiousc for the free grammar-bcbo^l, founded bv 
Wi liam of Waynfleie. bisliupuf Winrhestcr.iotbe flflMntb 
century. The market is held on Saturdsy. but is almost 
disused. The living of All Saints iit a re< t ly, ■ fthe clear 
yearly value of 322/ ; that of St. Mary »» a \uar-ii;o. of tbe 
cK 11 viarly value of J " I /, with a glebo-houso; b^.th .ti. ::i 
the archdeaconry of Liik >ln. Tlicre were in 18*3. in iW 
two parishes, a dame M ho 1 uiib 16 children; Wilhl^ of 
Wavnllcte'* free grammar-school, with 42 children ; ailCA> 
(lowed free-school, supporleil by the governors of BtthW 
hem ilospilal, with 133 children; nine olber dav »chi.o\s 
with fl2 rhUdren; and tbtee Sunday-sehools with ::r7 
children : one of the Si::i'^av-8choolis with 105 children, w u 
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Itan of Wnuilete was of this town ; his nsme wu WiBiaai 
Pvtm. Vk founded Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Wfagb) is in the wapentake of WraKgoe, parts of Lindsoy, 

44 ni-ti-^ fr.i::i L m] tin L-ncoln. The parish com- 
jirvlicnti^ ilia •a-rc.-, vviih u pj|tulation in IS31 of GUI, more 
than a f turth aghc-ullural. The town is neatly built and 
p\eawoUv »ttua(«s<l. A bandiioiDe new church was built in 
iW, hf )dt. TuRier, the proprietor of the town. There is 
3 Metbodttt meeting-house; abo an abnahouae for six cler- 
);vmt>o*« widowa and six other persons, with a chapel. The 
rajrkc-t is on Thursday. The li^i; g '= " vicarngc iitiited with 
liie rectury of Ea^t Torrinnton, both ui tlie arciideauoury of 
LiDCOla, and of the joint yearly value of 32'/.. with a glebe- 
hdute. There were in 1833 aa endowed day-iehool with 20 
chddraa: another day-school irHb 25 ehfldron; and* Sun- 
datr<«dtool with -2S cbildreo* 

iThe fellowiiig places had marketa, now disused. — Bin- 
brook ^ 111 \\\u>hri.iri liutKliLil, parts of Lindscy. It lies 
til lh<^ VWiidx UjUvc't^n Cuuilur aad L^uth, out of uny ^rcat 
UA<\. It consists of twu parishes, St. GMSjriel arul Si. ^laty, 
hafiiig a joint ansaof 6U70 acres, with apopulatmn in Ittil 
tf 1Q30» mora tlua two-thirds agricultural. There are ex- 
Xtmtim nbbtlHWtmiiB in the uetgbbourliood, aad coDaider> 
aUe basinett is done in dmaing skins fot furriers. Hie 
.iTu^p if Gabriel is a vicoraife, of lliu tli.u Mailv . ; lin 
of 7Si., i::».cinpl from the archdeacii:i'> sisiiaiioii; iiuu ui 
St Mary i» atcctory, in the archdeaconry oC Liiieoln, itf tho 
clear year/v value ot '2*Jl/. Tliere were in 1823, in the two 
fartshes, four day -Mhouls with 1i daildmii Mid two 
SiiDdaj-4ch(iula wiiii IM ehiidren. 

Burton, distinguisfaed Irom otiier places of tbe sane 
iuuiu oi Burion-u|ion-Stulher, is in the wapentake of 
.Msiilcy, parts of Lind,-»cy, Ifi9 miles from London thn)iiij;h 
Ne*ark and Gam-boMuiL^h. The parish coiuiireliciifh an 
area uf 3ti60 acres with a population in 1831 ot 7bU, ihree- 
flfths a!,'rfci(iiurai. Tho tuwn was formerly more extensive, 
bat diJerent celimitiea that have happened to it have com- 
bined with tiie rise of Gninsbonnigb to reduce it; its market 
1.3^ cou<>er|ueii(lr been given up of late years. It is on a 
hill overLokin^ the Trent, upon the bank of which tltere is 
a vliarf The living is a vic.naKc viniteJ with tht? riM-tory of 
Rwborough, bull) in the arclideaconry uf Slow, and of the 
joint yc-aily value of 75Il., with a ^lebe-house. There were, 
to laju, Ave dajr-ecbooU (one partly »}ipported by a yearly 
dufnaiioQ), with 130 diildren ; and two Sunday^foboolt. with 

IU7 children. 

Crowlaad or Cmyland la in the wapentake of Etloe. parts 
wf IloUand. near the ohl channel of the Welliiiul, uml near 
the iioiiili Ywrder of the county, b* miles liuiu Ltnidon, 
through Uuutin(>don. Kamsey, and Thorncy. It is a jilace 
of cunsiderable antiquity and interest. It has been conjee- 
ttired to have been a Roman station ; but though various 
Roman antiquities bare been di«c<>vcrod in the neigbbour- 
bood, tbiy arc not sufficient to suppurt the cot\jeeture. In 
:Uf tm;.' ! the Anglo-Saxon kuiffduins, a iiuni.istcry was 
fi*U[.iicd Uvjc by KtlielbaM. kiii^ of Mficia, ai>uut the bo- [ 
>;iniiin(( of tbt- fttrt.th leiitury. Tliu lirsl binltliiii; i-. saui to ] 
have been of timU r ; and, iVum liie uiurshy character of 
the •'Oil. was founded upon piles. In or about A.u. 870, in 
the tc^n of Ethclied L, tbi» monastery, with several others, 
was destroyed by the Danes. In the latter part of the 

vcnTh ' t uturv', the monaster), which had been restored, 
ira* a^aiii destroyed by fire, hut ^^as rebuilt a few years 
allwwardi. with fumU parily, if not wholly, rai>t<l by the i;ilo 
of indulgences. Five thousand persons are t,aui to have 
been present at the laying of the first stone ; and the abbey, 
tbna raalored. increased rapidly in wealth and reputation. 
At the dkMiltttion, its yearly revenuea were eatimated at 
\:rf :,<!. l \J. gross, or 1083/. lot. lOrf. clear. The build- 
up ni ih- abU-y were much injured during the siege of 
<.':jvl.i:v:l. winch' the myali^ts had furtiOcMl. by tlic parlia- 
Bentaxy forces under Cromwell: there are yet standing 
hwwrer eoaaiderable remains of the church. Tliis build- 
tag Wu originally cruoifbrm. with a central tower, which 
pToliahlf roM Utde above the roof of the church : there was 
t rainf anili- tower at the eastern end of the church. After 
ilt 'iL-->'jluiiMn the transepts and choir were pulled down; 
'. -•■ :ia\c w ith its sidf aisles* wa> lc(t for use as the parish 
enarrb ; but the damage ^untamed m the civil war led to 
^ church being transferred to the north aisle of the nave; 
«iA the centre mad south aisle were abandoned to decay, ni 
ftale tb^ now remain. Ihe -architecture of tho 
briUmg variati partlaef Maman, pan of larly EugUab, 



and paft of PeipMldiealar arehiteetore. At the west end of 

the present church i?> a rnassive tu^ver of Perpendicular cha- 
racter: the western entriiDre to wiiat was fh« central part 
of ihe nave is one of the most brnutifu! specimens of rich 
Early £nglish in the kingdom. The groining of tho roof 
of tlie present dnifch is TSiy good, and the original window* 
have been ftne onoa. There an aoma antient sereeQ'Work 
and an antient font The very foundations of the other 
conventual buildings have been destroyed. 

On the west side of the church in the triangular hndgo 
at the conlliience of two stremiis. Tlieie is no record of its 
erection, but iruiu its style, whicli in Decorated English, it 
may be ascribed to the fourteenth century. It consists of 
three semi-arches meeting in a common centre, and form- 
ing by their junction as many pointed arches. The hridge 
is too steep for carriages, ond is little used even for horses. 
It is supposed to have been d^kned as a symbol of the 
Trinity. A t one angle of the bri^ is the atatiie of some 
kin^; much decayc*!. 

Tho parish coiiiprehcnds 12,780 acrc-^, with a population 
tn 1831 of 226H, nearly two-thirds agriciilturul. The villa^ 
is surrounded by fens, and the inhabitants are engaged in 
graiingt in the dairy, or in the breeding or taking of gease 
and wtld-lbwl. The market has been remo\'ed to Thornoy. 
The li\ in^ is a rectory, in llie archtleacnnry of I.in< olii, of 
the cle;ir yearly value of 1 I j/.. wiiii a gleln- house. 'I hero 
wero ill 1 < Mine ilanie-schi jols, \vith about iOO children; 
eight day-school*, wilh .;Ji chddien; ami l^vf> Sunffay- 
schools, with 206 children. 

Navenhy is in tiie hundred of Boolhby Giaflo* parts of 
Kesteven. on the road firom Oiantham to Lineohi. ll4 miles 
from London. The church is partly of Early English and 
piirily of Decoiuled English architecture. The windows 
of tile ciiancel are very lino specimens of Dccoi tiled cha- 
racter, particuluily the east window, the luuiiioits and 
tracery of which are remarkably graceful. The parish com- 
prehends 2110 acres, with a population, in 1831, of 778. 
above half agrietdttnal. The market, formerly bold on 
Thursday, has fallen into disuse. The living is a rectory, 
in the archdeaconry of Lincoln, of the clear yearly value uf 
j.s.y/., with a glebc hcjuse. There were in two daiuc- 
achooitt, with U children; two day-schools, with :;5 chil- 
dren ; and one endowed day and Sunday school. With 109 
children in the week and 166 on Sunday. 

SaltHeet is in the hundred of Louth Eskc. ports of 
Lind»ey, 1^9 miles from London by Sleaford, Uomcastle^ 
and Louth. Saltdeet, half a century ago. wafi a place of 
some consequence, but is iiosv decayed and i'^ a mere hum'et 
to the paribti of Skidhruoke. Suuie uf the inhabitants are 
cngageid in the oyster fishery; there is a h;ink of i;nnd 
oyslem off the coast. The pariah of Skidbrooke coniains 
242U acrc^, with a populatioa of 362, about half agricul- 
tumi. The living is a vicarage, in the archdeaconry of 
Lincoln, of the clear yearly value of 271/. There were in 
1S33 two day-schooU, with 62 children, nod one Sunday- 
school, with jy chihlreii. 

iJirtsinnx fur ErcJe.'-niilifa! and Lff^ul Purpoies. — Tliis 
county, as noticed above, is in the diocese of Lincoln, and 
constitutes the two archdeaconries of Lincoln and Stow. 
The intended changwi in the diocese have been also given. 
The arehdeaeonry of Lincoln is subdivided into the following 
rural deaneries :—l, Lincoln; 2, Aswardburn, or Asward- 
hurii-cum l^iObrd; 3, Avelaud; 4, Beltisloe or Beltislaw ; 
j, Holui^brukc or Bullingbrook ; 0, Condle>hoe ; 7. Calce- 
worth or Calccwarth ; 8, (.iartree ; 9, Cianthaiii ; 10, GmSo 
or Graffoe; 11, Grimsby lliU ; 12, lloi ncastlc; 13, Lonj<o- 
bovev; )4,LDveden: la, Lowih-cum-Ludbrook ; 16. Ness, 
or Nesse; 17, Stauilbid; 18, Walshcrofl or Walscrofl; 
19, Wraggoc or Wragboe; and 20, Yarborougb or Yar* 
burgh. The archdeaconry of Stow is divided into the fol- 
lowing rural deaneries: — 1, A=lar i r A 1 ko; 2, Cor- 
nngham; 3. I-awress; and -1. Ma;iic> ui .Manluke. Tho 
number of parishes isj,''\>^ii by Camden at C.JO. In I^'wis's 
'Topograjdiu al Diclioaary ' ihcy are given at 609, of which 
305 are roctoncs, 244 vicarages, and the remainder per])ctual 
euraeie% cbapelties, or donativeo. The diocese of Liucolii la 
in the cedenostical province of Ctaiterbory. 

Lincolnshire is in the midland circuit. TTlio assizes are 
held at Lincolti. where is the county s;iol. The quarter- 
sessions are held ns follows: for the county of the city of 
Lincoln, at Lincoln ; for the parts of Kesteven and Holland, 
the Epiphany, Easter, and Midsummer sessions, at Bourn • 
the f ^iy^'ti—* aaaston* at Bostoii : for the parts of Lind- 
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Mv, for one duisiuii. at Kirton i» Lindsey ; and fnr ihe 
QtW divition, the Epiphany and Midtaatncr sfssiotui at 
SpiUbjp, ftnd the Rn^ter and MkhulmM Mvrioiis at J»ulh. 

Befbr« th« |iHi^sing of the RtfAimi Art the county tc- 
tiirnoi two mcmbersi, wlv» were electe<l i»nd tije poll tuk«'n 
at Lincdlii. Two niciulicr« earli wc:e rclurned for the 
(■ )y uf Liiii-ulii. and for the borauglts ofBiwiaii, GMnihaiD. 
Uniusby, and Siumford. 

Hy tlio Kof»rm nnd Boundary Acts (he cminty wa« di- 
ifideil into two parts, each to return two tn^mben. 'ilia 
itortfaern dlvMon comprohcndt therarttof LindM^: the 
eU>ff»i(>n (nkcs place at ijiicoln. and ll» polling station* are 
Liiir.ilti, nniniiborouBh, Epwarib, Barton, Glanforrl Hri^i;, 
MiiiKi-! R;i'>rii. niiiiMlv, Louth, RpiUhy, ;itirl H >rfu\i-i!r. 
The southern divisum comprehend* the p.irts ot Kt si< v< ti 
and Hiillnnd: the cK-rlion takes place at Hlcaford, :ii;(t ilif 

KUing-ttattont are Sleaford. Boston, Holheach, Bourn, 
mington. NaTVnbjTt Spalding, and Grantham. 
Hittorf and Antitpatie* — At the time of tiie Rnmnn 
coiiquMt Lineolnsbtre eonstitmed part of the tcrritdry of 
the Ojriiriiii f Koptraroi). who occnpi''l m M-ral uf the mid- 
land rountic*, and whoi'c dominion stri'tilicl ihrouijli Lin- 
colnshire to the Gcri'i:i:i I) fiiii n-iil llic llirtnlnl. Inllii' 
divijiion which the Roranns made of Hntmn Lmcolnshirc 
Wa* in< liidc<l in tlie province ol Flavia C'nrvariensi*. 

The principal British roads or trackwaja which pafaeil 
IhiuuKh Linmliuhtre, were Brinine-«treet, which bad two 
branch tln^ Toss way : and vl.^X V.-.n been termed th? 
Up|H.T SiU u;i\. KrniiiiC Mn i t, afKr passing ortr an 
angle of t!;t' cnuti^v ncm Siimil.iTil, n'-i-nU rrrl if 'ti 
nci^hlionrhootl of South VVitbsim, iHrtivt-tu Shitafufil un4 
Granlhom. It immediately divided into two brunches, of 
which the l»064 easterly ran north by Ancaater nnd Lincoln 
to WiDlrinfham on the Hnmbt«r. The other main branch 
ran north north-weU into Nultin<j;hain»hite, The Foss way 
ciimmonrcd on the const at Grinn>br of SaKfleel, or some- 
where botirccn them, ami run s nitli-wo^t hy Lim din thimi.;!! 
Nuttinphamshire to I>cice«ler. The Upper Sah-w.»j appeals 
tu have been the communication bclwccn Ihe cou-»t of Lin- 
colnshire and the suit-works of WorceHfcrjihire. Tv»o of 
the»c lineiof road, the eastern branch of Ermine^treet and 
the Fow, were adopted by the Romans. There were tab- 
ordinate branchea from these roads, and Dr. Btokelr «m- 
aideied !!i it there were traces I'f oilier Rdiikhi thhiIs 

Latdnin, tiic modern Lincoln, v^ i-w n;iii.-h i i.vii bofoi« 
it was made a Roman station: it i-* ;it ti;*' iiiioi>> rtion of 
the two f-reat roads, Ihe ea,stern branch of Ermine street 
and the Fo.'s. Plolcray calls it Afi^pr. and mentions it as 
one of (be two chief lawn of the Curttani. ]t waa made a 
RoiRaii ilntion, atid aerardin^ to Riehtrd a ftonlan eolony, 
whence llie lalf* r ■;\ H ihle of its modrrn nnnif. Th' sruimi 
was on Ihe hill n « f.cmipied by the < n-li. 'Iml »'.v\ tli- 
ca«llc: ils form w;i- iliiit of a parallel";-i :itii, ihi- si'K s 
neaily Hieing the tour cardinal ininU: on each xuie wns a 

Eie. The cnclo ed area was I JOo feet by 1100, The walls 
,vo bvuu «lcao9t entirely Irn'olled with llie ground, and 
Ihe ^Xv)% with one excepliow, btte been long since demo- 
iislied. The retnainiti^ gate, now called 'Newport Oale,' 
is one of the most rrtnarkiiMu Roman remains in the king- 
dotn. It consis's of a central arch nearly sixteen feet wide, 
and fumed with large stones put loyciher npparcn'ly with- 
out mort ir : the hei^llt, acoirding to Slukeh', was ori'rinally 
aboie twenty-two feet, but it is now. fiuni the elerattoti of 
the causeway, aearcely more than half that beight. On 
each side of the grent arch are two lateral arches or MKlertis, 
now nearly closed up by tite eleration of the wft; tbr^e 
small artlics were each seven feet and a Inlf (rN'i- !>•, Iirti ru 
hi:;h. Adj.fccut to this gale is a miss of tl;(' R tn 1:1 w.iJi; 
a Roman urcli and part of Ihe wall arc incorjx rnir I ■ iththo 
Norman ca>tle: and an:>t)i«r portion of wall parallel to 
that of the station, and now ra11ea*tbf Mint Wall' IS SUJl- 
PMed to bate been part of a gtanarv or of lome other 
Roman baildhii;. A firlilled wail witii tnweiw at the cor> 
ncrs iippears to hnve rurt d trii ! > f!i Imik of the Witham, 
nnd then along the bank: it j irt nf ihis rcmuns. it 
has been so rainglcii \\ nil later Sa\ ri or N^-i ;n-Tri w .1 k- 
maoslup, lhat it cannot be drscnminated. Cotns of the 
emfcrort Nero, Vi'spa^ian. arid Julian hate been found 
here, and oaiwcialljr uf Ciirau»iu9, who. as atnne have sup- 
poaed, resided frr * time at Lincoln. A texrallated pave 
mont and a l^n^aiiHt beneath it were discovered in a r>. 
17J9: the pavement was thirteen fe^;t^beluw the prc-Jtnt 
attrfaoa. Anotbet brpQctotl wi Mteial tftii^oitiei bM< 



Iwen also di*eoterod, esjiocially a snrcophngnj nnd sorae 
stone Collins, earthen and ;.'l;)s. urni. and other futiwHd 
utensils. Part of a <et of glazed earthen conduit-pipea and 
other <>peeiniena of notti ry have been a1*'> fbond. 

Tlie only other Roman station in the c*- itily mcntinrotl 
in the Anionire Itmcrarv «ns Cau^mntr. \<\ .Muim. tniii- 
fioned by R h ,1 ! f ( ilCl•^^^'r, wa* on Eriixiu- strwt. «t 
Winlrringham or Wniii iton, near the v^iith bank of iho 
Huraber. The Binnovalhrni and the Vaiiio'iiis of the a;ia- 
nimqua geographer Ravcniias have been flxcd at Homcatile 
and Wainnoet CauRemiie was nrabebly Ancatteron Emine- 
<(trcet, ARcen miles south of Line In. Rtnnan m m* tmc 
l)een finind here. The rcinaii.s of the station nt Wintertd'). 
•i;]i]ir>$ed to he Ad Ahum, were plui ghec! up n )t nic rc thin 
^tx jears before Stukoly wrote the afi ount of it, and 'gfial 
;iaveinent>i, chl^lncy•^loncs.' and ollwr nniujuit.cs wore 
found, but not prcM rvcd. Tbn?c * nn<iu» tcs^rlUted pa*«« 
menis were fbnnd here A. a 17-17, At Itahjr, IlibbaldaluW, 
Appleby, Sandton, and Brougbton, all in tne aainepattof 
the rountT, varioM Roman aiilf(]UllieS hate been diseovere'l. 

so. near \V iiit(.rl"ti, « u r:il Rmn.ui r» tn;i;t <, 
rhh-tlT trs cllatcd pavements and the foutulat;un« of huuil- 
ifi:^<, li !■ li. , n fnund. At T'lrk'cy, al the j>iii<-t on of the 
Koss Uykf witli il.e Trent, between Linculn and Gain'l^i- 
rnugh, there was pmbablv a Roman artllement Tin 
fiiundalioniof thoantient Norman castle appear to bai* 
been Roman. At Seampton, about sit ini'e* north of 
Lincoln, were discovered in I7''j the f i in'r;it['iti» of .\ 
Rutniin villa, orcupvinj; a site 2t'0 f.-ti s(p..irc. niil ln\:' • 
( [I Aiir U of forty apartments on the _r.n;: 1 i liui, v. .ih 
iiauited and slurcocd t\all<, ami n» If-s tl.,>n tli^.i'' 
Roman pavcincni-i, only one of wlmh v,m tiertcct. Si : . • 
of the walls Were of great thickness. Various Rom»a 
aniir|uitie« were Ibund arattered overtbeapot. Upon tL< 
banks of the Trent, three miles wot of Stow, in the »«m« 
part t f the county, two Rntmn altars ntirl ( ther antmuni.** 
tiaru been discovered. Horsier was iti<liiud t 1 fi\ iti« 
slalinn Se^^flocuin here, on the Lincdln-liiTe sulc <if 1! 
stream, in-'tead of jila -itsg ;l l.!ttltlioiu<i«.'b i>n the N' i- 
tinghamshire side, where he admits tl.at the (own aiui ] i i 
to the ttntion stood. Stow is suj p ^.d to hove lai'n \\* 
Sidnaceaater of the Saxons, the seat of a btrzhopric afiei* 
wards transferred to Lincoln. Nrnr fJa^mh r mtih an-! »» 
.A iiUborough. 1 t'l 1 ii the Tniit, -n" !( .]n:L:i c uii, -: 
lailcr wa», in Slukely*-, litne, viry [ rrfi i. r.:. ! |. iM ' t -i 
square of 3U0 feet; near it vas ore i.f tl r; 1 1 ' 

fiirm<:«l of bank*, cni!i il ? le afi<l cir<wh<ri- .Ji;lKiit'H h Wi:. 
Camps, probalily K 'Ui m. liivc hfi ri r urvl nt (it l < y \\ .\\ 
near HoIbesKb, and alUonninglwii, not far from Grantham ; 
a moftaic pavelBent •tDentoa, in the same nidgtiboarlioodj 
I n l Roman coins tod pipes of baked earthenware in oilur 

[ l.i:-:-«. 

r.'. li rthc .Siixon^. l.iiid'^cv. a imnic w |j ■ It [H-rhap>' ex- 
tended nearly or quite o^cr the modern e .uiity i Liii" ' '■ 
appc.irs to have been a suhi>rdinale state depLi 'Iuit u 
the kinEdom of Mercia. It was included einon;! <t<>^ 
qucsts ef Edwin of Nortbnmborlnnd. under who^e inih ci co 
Cltrislianily was inirodi;r-i-d by tin- iiH«-i n.iry FiuIhim*- 
B.do has n-corded thai IlLrc i, ilie j. ;venu,r vf 
was Willi his household. aniMii,; the fit>>t f ■,r-.vcri>'. Ai' 

When the Dane?', or N'>ri liioeu, "vie tni,\;' m : l'" • 
ravn-es in Eni;l:ind in li.e time of K'.; v'fed I , L'ti' '!■'' ■ 
which then had several moiuistic eMabli'shaienis ^"^'^'^ ^ 
greatly. The narrative of their ravage*, ^ifen in the psg** 
of I lie apocryphal Inrulpluis, is inlercstin^ : and if it* «•'•'* 
ilieniieitT conld bo d. j>pnd. d on. would amjrd coti-idersM''* 
!■ ',t amid the Ii:slotii- dirkne-- r.f ilic \ct\'.A. F:''!y 
slit- yeir the Noi tlinien bn d at Ih.m'ici >1 m (Hutil- 
bcrst) : I \ 1 ar (iriuisby, r:i\a'_ed Lin h-sy ( Lind-iy). -if-l 
marchtd to Uatdeiuy on the Witham, Vbt'lC was a f.iii ' 
utona^len-, the monks of which they n a-<ocTed i'l t' - 
eborch. About Michaelmas ihej |ietii'traie<l into K«t«^^ 
bloodshed and deTtu>tation markini; (heir rofir«c. In^ 
!iowe\cr Ihey were iret !'y a f-T'c tlin rh ^frilM' 1 liy Ir i;'d' 
phus:— 'Count AL^ir l(.'niiie> .Mg vr'i-' .irnl x-w I. f:.: i'* 
Mii.liles) his sencj<-hals (<rhcnc-*( ImM. ^v.'i). c.ill' il \\ •* 
u! '1 I.etf? if (frnm wliii-e names tlie :i.id men ;i:i'l n -1 "* 
tturr l-i'.i' l;iM' ^inee given Py'rr-U.T. .'..^ to l|,e » ' 

where thcv iiTe<l, cjtltng thcro \N tben. n and I/'frinlHei.t, 
drew tnfether all the toulh of llr Hand (Ho^Iju.IUJ, ♦■'"^ 

band (eo!ioLH>fjf two hiiii'tred IUlM fr.'ta the i:iMti;i»lCiy W 
Croylaud, sioist warriors inu-HiUeh jiiu>t thcW J*-* 

#xilw (fugltmX irli6 ««n eoumuidcd bjr btoibet T<'<> 
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^olia«). vbo had become a monk in tliat itmnastory, having 
kieea beCire that the niu>t rciiou ncd fur inilKury skill in nil 
llncia, but who had then, fium ihe dusiru a lieuvcnly 
«Duntry. ghcn up secular for spiritual warfitre at Croylaud 
Titct gatherer! together also about thrtse hundred brave and 
'.ilvc uu'n fruiu Depiiig, Lan'jtfft, nnd B:i-.li,u fRustou), 
.. .'.U \,\iuta they joined MurcarJ (MtH\ ukIh-), lonl ol Bruiuic 
iQourue), uilh his retaincri^ (fauiiliah who wi re v. ry sJout 
3ud iiunieroLj) ; tliey wurc nioreover aided by Oi>gpl, deputy 
fvimlommur^) of Luuuhi. a brave veteran, with a bund of 
MO liDcolo nteo.' In iIm flfstwgigeinent tho native* had 
lb adsADtaee; but the feinforceroenta which joined the in- 
v;i lers ill the iii^lit blruck «ijch terror i:>t'j liio Christians 
tliit rnJiiy tlnl. The rest havins; receiM ;! thu feacromeiil, 

iid ' Ueiiig fuHs [ ivj aied Iodic for ilu- l ath of Clmst and 
tbe d4if«uc« of ilieir cuunw/ marcluil to liio baille. Tiic 
Kortbmen, i ju..god #1 the lou of thtco of iltuir kings (who 
vefe buhtfi av a placo previoualf called Laundon. but tiub- 
mqueatlf Trekynghatn), fought with the ulmoU ferocity ; 
but the Cliristiaiis, tLuuu'li llir inrorior in number, muin- 
liuiicd the comJ ut uU la^liil.iU, ai.d wuic then' ovcrcorae 
•.iiiy by frtrata^eui. Algar ami ins >c'iil'.-c'1uiIs imd 'I'oly fell; 
«ttd «>t tho whole body only a few young men ol button and 
GnfcDcy e>ca)>e<l, wliu carried tbp mournful tidingx to the 
tBonk& of Croiriand. To that moqasteiy tho Northmeo 
won proceeded, mttrdero'l the abbot, and thote other in- 
urj;e» who ^cte i'.<l m ttio oung to lly (except one boj 
uf Ion * ears old, w Wju iliis cotnpafision of one of the Danisii 
chieftain'* preserved), and burned the monastery. From 
( royland they marched to tho munaiitery of Mttd|;?^timiited, 
v-vm Peterbarou<;fa, which they also entirely destroyed, 
taring put the inmatea» without'exception, to the aworo. 

Liooolnsbfre passed permanently into Dannh lianda 

alioct \.D. 877 ; it r in>tiliitL.l part (if liu- ti-rritory i-f (lie 
Danish biirgh* of Liaculii iiii'l Stainfoid , ami was iiu lutU il 
wjihin the b>UiuUir;. nf iln' D;iiu-lagh, or Domluj;!.' ( 
• I'anijih lair,' or Daniith ' jurusdictiun 'j, as settled by tlie 
tr\ui) hetween Alfred and Gulhrun the Dane. The COn- 
qneUof this part of the iflapd by the Danea aptpeara to 
bate been complete ; but tw similarity of the iawa and in- 
•iituliuns of the Anglo Saxons and the Danes diminished 
the viott-ncu uf the changes cfleclcd by it. Danish names 
hovever supplanted the previous Anglo-Saxon oiios ; niul 
ii'we mai- jud(;e by the prevaienro of the Danish termina- 
tion ' by ' (a* III Grinisby, Salttieetby, Normanbyt Wil- 
looghby^ hut.), the change iputt have been ma^e in a great 
many eases. The denominations of the poptiUr assem- 
blies and tribunals appear to have been changed ; llic 
name' vancntako ' superseded that of ' hundred.' In time 
liowevcT tnc Danish and Anglo-Saxon pupuhitioii bLcatue 
ftuialgaiualrd. and \hu whole district came uudur tiie su- 
prc'iiiary of liie AngJo Saxon crown. 

In the civil war betw een Stephen and the empress Maud 
Iuiirolii»b;re was the scene of contest. The siege and battle 
of LiDcoliu AJk U'tl, have been already noticed. In the 
broils in wMcb Henry IT. was involved with his children, 
f.r' if :!ir Mow brays, wliihad ;i cii-ilL' in the Isle cf .-Vn- 
bjiiiie, itud was an adhcri.nt of lUn lu.^urgent Prince Heiify, 
»a« ci>mpcllcd to submit by the zeal and loyally of the Lin- 
c^nsbire men, w ho crossed over to the island in . boats', 
obliged the garri> >ii tu surrender, and rased tho caotle 1o 
the grvond. In the civil war of tho tatom with John and 
his son Henry III., fincolti waa tignaliaed by a second 
LVviIe, w hich scatc l Hcrsry III., yet a boy, sccurfly nn his 
thrmo. At the latter |i:irt of liis reign, when tmulih;* had 
a:^in broken out. Axboliiu- i i ( miik> (jiu i' UKirt- ilio refugo 
«i lh» duaffected. In the civd war of the RoMff* Ijiicohi- 
Sbv» appears not to have suffered much. Sir Robert Wells, 
««t of revenge fiir his father's deatli, whom Edward IV. 
bad befieaded, raiaed a rebellion a<!ainst that prim-o, and 
gatbcr<-<l r.n a:ii;\ . f ,T(i.r'li;i Lwicolnshin- i«on. l\v w:is 
iWf.iatetl wtiti <lifad;'iil Itfea near Stamfoiil, toduijlii 
>y ihc kinz'-* command. Thisbuitl - k s niK^iim -, called 
the battle of * Lose-coat-Gald' frota the vanquished bavins' 
Rut off their c<iais in order to run away tlw fliater. At 
■he lima of the Reformation the Unoolnahira men bn»ke 
(MU into opea rebellion upon the suppression of the monaa- 
I -rvL'*, A.D. 1 j3u. Tho robclllnii h< i^un at Louth, whore tho 
' cl(.-s;astical commi.*stioner5 wlto I t hold a visitation. It 
t\\ fxcited by Dr. Mttken-l, |iruii- vi H.uiiiins, or Oxiu-y, 
ivtwecn Lincoln and VVragby, and oy one Welion, who as- 
Ufiied the name of ' LiiptaioCobler.' (Siale Pa/ifirs, pub- 
l»hod b| the fteoocd CoutmiMioiwifc.) The ivbeUioo aprvad 



into Yorkshire, where Robert Aske took the command of 
tlic insiir^ttots. Thv Lincolnshire rebels seut in poiitiont 
to the king, specifying what tbey deemed their ftrievanres: 
and the kipg mve answer {State Pufm, * Henry Vill.,' 
part fi., No. xlvtli.), in which he dcsi-natcs the shiro • one 
iA' ihi- ii)ii>t hrute and b' (.■.-'■•t;.' of th'/ ah '.r u'alm.' Tho 
calls of Siirewsbury, Ruihuid, uiid lluuuug.lon, and the 
duke of SuiTolk, were sent into Lincolnshire with all t]ie 
force that could be collected ; and tlie rebels dispersed with- 
out coining to un engn|^on)cnt, dclivi.-iing ui> tneir Icndefa 
to the king's oflicefs. Dr, Idakerei, with the vicar of 
Louth and thirteen others, were afterwards executed at 
Tyliuin. 

Uf the ecclesiastical and batom.d cdifitiis which vcrc 
erected between the Conquest and the Reformatioti, Lin- 
colnshire contains many admirable specimens. es|:cciaUy 
churches. The cathedral of Lincoln and the cliurclies of 
Louih, Sicaford» Sjpaldiog, and otbep places, ha\o been 
already noticed. On' the hill which runs from Lincoln 
towari!* is a line of churches, prest in iii^ a 

number ut uiicicvtuig i'eaturcs. Beckingham, Nwiuiuuion, 
and Ancuster have cbUbiderablc portions of Norman cha- 
racter. Cxiythorpc church is chietly of Dtcorated En^-Iish 
character, and nresents aeveral singularities in it^ anuuge- 
ment. Lettdenuani has a tower and spire of Early Perpen- 
dicular dole, and of good design ; tho rest of the churen is 
ati L-xfoIli nt cxLiiniiic of Dfcor.iled Kiij;li^Ii. The ch iirtlifS 
on ;ind near the I'uud JVoai I>jndL>n to Lincoln t'\li)J)it a.s 
inuiii, il' not more variety and exeellciu'i' ol' cotniioMiion 
than i» to be mot with in any part of the kingdom ui the 
same distam o : among them are Sb at ird. Fulkingham, 
BoumOb and Market Deeping churches. Kell^. Tbrccking- 
hara, Kirby Ijaythorpc, Howel, Horbling, Sempringham, 
and ^T'.irlon have poriions of Norman eliirnctf" "^isn pring- 
liatn churc-li appears to be the remains of a amcli larger 
1" 1 ; It bus a lower ol' plain I'er] eiiriicular character. 
bilL VViUoughby cbui-ch is of line Decorated Eiigltsh charac- 
ter, with a tower and spire of good composition. Wulcot 
has a tower and fine crpcketed spire, which are of De- 
corated English efaaraeter, as well as the rest of the church t 
the east window is very fine. Ueckitifrton church is one of" 
the most beautiful models of a chuieh in the km^doiu, 
having almost every feature of a fine church. It is a largo 
cross church, Irving a nave and aisles, spacious transepts, 
a large chancel with a vestry attached to tlie it jrih side, 
and at the west end a tower crow ned ll^if ^b^r pouta^oual 
pinnacles and a lofty spire, 

Tlie finest oburches in the Fens arc for the most part of 
Perpendicular character ; they have' lofty spires, some of 
them crockcted. Tlie churches already noticed are chiLlly 
in Kcstcven and Iloiland ; those of Lin<lsey arc of lolei ior 
architecture, except in tho Hat luaisby tract between the 
Wolds and the Oceau or the Uuuiber, where there are 
somo Rne one*. The churches in this district vary but 
little in their fbrat tmd character ; they have a nave with 
north andsonth aiski, a cbaneel, south pore!), and western 
tower. They avo commonly built with good iiiaierials. The 
churches aiuid the Wolds havo little claim tu uichileetural 
beauty. In the wesiern parts of Lindsey some of tho 
churches are of great antiquity and of considerable archi- 
tectural beauty. Stow church, in this ptttflSOfctmBidenblo 
sii^ and chietly of Norman thxauOta, 

Of monastic edifloes there ara several remaina. Of Baii- 
iiiL^'s Abbey part of a wall aiul some frasnienl- of columna 
Jem-Tin. or TIjoriitoii .Vbhey, not tat from Bartiin iijion- 
Huinber, the reniaiiu ari' more nnimrtaut and interesting. 
It WHS loundcd by Willi.im Ia- Vtnu, or Le Gro«, earl of 
Albemarle, .v u. 1139, as a pnoiy for Blaiefc Canons, and 
was afterwards made an abbey. Its nvmuaa at tho diaa»- 
Ittlion were 7S0L 17*. id gross, or ft94/, 17*. lOdLdear; afkcr 
th>! suppression, Henry Vlll. reserved the revenues for she 
endowim nt ofac >llego, consiRtint; of a duan and a consuler- 
al>Ie niimbi r of ]>rebendaries : but this also was suppressed 
in llie reign of Kdward VL Tlie buihlings were onginaliy 
extensive, forming a quadran^c surrounded w ith a moat, aiid 
having lolty ramparts for ooeaaioual defence. I'he gute-house, 
which Ibrmod the western antiance. is yet tolerably entire; 
four handsomo hexagonal towers form the four angles of 
this !?ntc-lioU8e. A spacious room, probably the refcclury, 
I ;! ' 1 adjommji^ room with n ee^ves m both ends, the 
I abbey church, and a portion of the octagonal chapter- bousOi 
are also standing. The abbot's lodge, which <t004 U» th« 
j MUtbj » oeonpicd m a farm-lioino, 
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Of Bartlnpy Ahbcy thero arc some remains, h\m of KirV- 
Iklmd Abbey ; both tbe»s are oti tbe k-rt bank of the 
Wiibau, between Lincoln snd Btxioi). The abbut's hnlge 
of Rovetby Abbey, on tlw north border of the fi«a ooontrj. 
formed pert of en entient house, litMO need Ihr the ollteee 
of ib>- tn^u^.-ion <T ilu- late Sir Jeeeph Benke. GhoyUnd 

ha» Kit IV dcSiCribi:ti bi:l>>10. 

C^r'lVmplc Bruer.a prcceptory first of Knights Tcmidars. 
afterwards of ilospitallers, a few vaults and the towur of 
the church are Wfi ; the latter ia a maasy, auailran;;ular, 
Btoue building, Bcee«able to the top by n winaing ttaircaM. 
The reroeina of Hmvcrholme Pnory, neer Sletlbrd, hare 
been inrorjKiratcl i.ilo ;i iiiiKfern manaic<ii. 

In iht; civil war ui Llwilt* I. this county the firciie 
of several important events. In March, It,^.', e".)l.>iicl 
Caveodiab, on tbe part of the kii)<:, took |H>^^tun of Gran- 
tbftlDt end cnptima 360 nri»onerft, vitU a ijuantily of arms 
and emmunitioii, end oemolubed the wotka Which bad 
heen erected. OUver Cromwell ihortly eflerwBrd* fpiined • 
v ictory near Grantham with hi-^ own rrpinirnt of horse over 
twcnt)-foiir troops of royat.st tavalry. liJ May of the 
same yejtr Colonel Cavendish defeated the parliament- 
ary forces at Auraster. Id the same year Gamsboroiigh 
was taken by the parliamentariann under Lord Wil- 
hrngbby of Parbem. Tbe earl of Kiaeaton, the royalist 
governor, was taken, and being tent to Hull was shot by 
the royalists in mistake as ho was crossing the Humbcr. 
In 1643 Crotunell •^ined a victory near Gainsborough over 



the roysliftts under General CavcndiOi, nlin U>>t Ins hf^ 
the engu^'emenL In aatumo the aeme ve«r tbe ratalmi 
were again defeated at Horaeettle; and in ir>4l Lmmtn 
castle and nineter were stormed by the earl of Manrlievu-;, 
who killed or eapttired about 800 men. llic vf ilw 
assailants did not om-i-hI ',\) ktll« i :ni.i wmuu'! --! 

(firtmtigt (if Ek^^LhiH and H'aht , .\4itii"» Hit.l<jry <^ 
Ltn -iilnshire ; Hr.»\viH> WiUis's Cath'drdI* ; Parlicmemiarf 
Paper* i Rkkjsan's Uolhic Archilecture, &c.) 

STATletiCS. 

/^u/diliofi.'— lineolnshire it alnoat entirely an SfricQl- 

tUKiI roun'.y, raiikiti^ lii this r»"«pccl the flftli i i t!:? 
Enj;li>h ( uaiuics. Uf 7'>,53 > males tweni) Vt^ts of ,i£;f 
iiiwl upwanls, only 167 arc i tiifluud in manufactures or iti 
making manuftrturing marhiiiery, while ■i'j.l'l are en- 
gaged in agru ulturul punuits, 32.1S7 of which number an 
labourers. Of Uw Awengafed in roanafiieturee 20 mri 
are employed at Louth in making car]Mtts, blankets, and 
worsted. Al 0.i>li)n uiifl \\\ ~\ huitiiwuk 45 men jr.- 
employed u\ tiiukuii^ sinrkiri;;. i,iri'aiijm=, ami wt>ol->liceii , 
at Haney about 'io ;ii Mimhtr occupation!). I'Iutc a a 
small manufarlure ot silk sliaj^ at Stamford; or mill ioj- 
chinery at Barton and atBeitao; of dres^mi; muctune^ it 
Skifheok: and a few weaven are scattered about the oouoijr. 

Tbe Imlowittg sommary of the popalaiiea taken at tbe 
last census (I^*:)!) shows the nurnner of inbabitante and 
their occup.ilions in each hundred of the county. 
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The pci] ubtion of lineoliiihire at each of tb« Hmr fbUow^ | 



(j^ (Uus was M iioder:^ 

ISOI iP.'.iij I0(i.ii2 '2ti<.:>:>7 

hii n;.o2j ijo.aG'j jir.s'.n hg> 

lil,570 14l,.|Ss •2,^J,(l;H Ib-'Jri 
l:3t Ij^.S^ti li»,6U7 3l7,4G5 la^OJ 

»ltt>«ing fto incraue between tha 8nt and lost poriods o! 
iiii,m, or about par obdU wliicU U -ll i>er ceai. be- 
low the whole rate of increase throiigliout Eti^lanJ. 

■'■:.'■/ r:r:rrif's\ f^nfi". Tin: 8UD19 espeiidad Ibr 
tije rdiei ot tho poor at ibc four dates of 

£. *. d. 

\m were 95,575, being '.) 2 fur each iiihabitaat 

i8U .. 129,3^.3 H lu 

IKl li>,7r^ii ,» 11 II „ 

1831 ,. I74,05i „ 10 U 

Tba axpenditom for tbe aamo put-pose in ibc year 
eiiilmjf Man li, i8 Jr. was \\\,'lilL It' we assume that Hit 
J^'puUllon hni iitcrc'Ai.cKi tince IS3I in tht> (tame ratio 
>« m the It 11 preceding years, tlie ab<j\L- >um f^ives an ave- 
nge of about 6(<. for each inhabitant. All tbetc 
anrages ava abofo thoae for tbo wbote of Engbmd and 
nak*. 

The mm taiaed inLinoolnahtiofbrpoor-ntc. counly-ralc, 
and other lucal purposes, in the year endnii; JJlh March, 
IMS. *aa 22JsDOji^ aiul was iuvied upon the rarioua de- 
aci^ligCH of {uroporiy aafollowar— 

On land . , £\h'i.'):7 ht. 

l)»'filing-hou8CB . 30,760 JS 

Mills, fiictories. &o. , 3,355 9 

Maoorial profitai navigation, 1,961 16 

Total S24,«05 11 

Tbeaoiount expended was — 
Forihc relief (rf thf [logr . . £lC9,073 
U »uit» of law, reicoyal of paupow, &c 6,750 
rwoibarpUTpoBea ^ , , 



49.073 



lOf 
9 
1 



Total t2<l.8g6 14 

111 ;lin returns raado up for the subsequent years the 
il ^Tilitions, of property assessed are not apecifled. In the 
uMPs enduiK March. 1834. thero VM laiaad 228,238/.; 
ls4i^7U167<.; tft36. 188.264/,; 1837. 1».V«7/.; and the 
expendUtu* far CMcb jmr was as followa:— 



1834, 

i"»tnfiiH f.vB'ar'M Ibr 1 
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T^moa^txfn^ 0 Soe,413 0 186.107 0 133.767 

Tha (aving effected in the ofspenditure of tbe poor in ? 837. 
a* compared witb th« aura expended in \biA, uas tlienrorc 
ao»ut 31 percent.; and iheaaving efleclod, coiupanng the 
periods of tiine,iatlie vbokauni expended, waaibout 

yer cent. 

T ie number of turnpike trusts in Lincolnshire, as as< ei - 
» !itd 10 1&35, is 29^ tin number of mdetof road under 
I nr cbar|{e u 538. Tbe annual income and expenditure 

1.1 InJj were as follows: — 

Revenue received from tolls . £24,449 17 0 

I'ari»h compoaition un lieu of alatnte 

duty 

£»iimaicd vftlue of alatule duty per* 

farmad 
Reteini© (Wm fine<« 

I.U.- friiin iiifidoitlal iTC( i|its 
Ataoont of monev borrowed on llio se- 
wity of the toUa . 



Salary of treaanrer . , 

., of clerk . , 

., of s.urvc.\ ur . , 

Law cliiirfTfs , , , 

Intercut of (lcl)t » , 
luiprovcniL'nis ... 
1X1)1 s iniiil off . 

liicidenial e\|)cn9es ♦ . 

Ettiimatcd value of atatulo duty per 

formed . , . 3.r45 



21.3 13 

•17.1 -I 

1, n 

^.■itf>l 17 

l.&bO 1 

1.6(i'J 0 

€7* 13 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 



3 0 



Total expenditure 32,b»3 13 0 

The county expondituie in 1834, ck^ireof that for tha 
roliof of tbe poor, was 25,941/., diaburaed aa foUowii : — 



S.269 11 0 



3,745 
12 
1,101 



3 
0 
19 



1 4 



0 
0 

<1 

4» 



Total income 

Manual kbour , , 

^fto) labuur antl carriage of materials 
''f utenals fur auriaoe repairs 
Lvi.i purcbaiwd . , 

Ui.uaj'i- i!.<nr ill obtaining materiala 
indestnen's biils , , 



35,579 N 

£. t. 

8,229 17 

3,000 12 

4,4IG 12 

42 4 

245 17 

1,191 9 



0 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Bridges, budding and ro]iair9, ttti, 
Gauls, houses uf corraction, and main- 
taining prisc^ners, &c. 
h ) It !i ^ n s ;i ; ul courta of justice, building. 

Lunatic Asylums • 
Prtmcutious 
Clerk of tbe peace 
Conveyance of priwneia belore trial 
Convcytnca of transporta 
Vagrants, apprehending and conveying 
Constables, hij'h and »]!ecial 
Cor< ii- r 



£ 

703 



0 



B,j'j4 0 0 



Debt, payment of, principal and interest 
MiaeeUaneous . 



2S3 9 0 
3G 8 0 
8,980 17 0 
1.812 9 0 

5ir. i 0 
37 19 0 
3.1S 3 a 
4i.! 17 0 
4i>5 4 0 
7,941 9 0 
2.C69 16 0 

The numl>er of por-oiis ( Imrgod wi;li criminal offences 
ia ihe three sepltiuiiiil ]ii iio<ls ending with lf>20, 18'27, 
and l>r). \\rn- l .'i ii, l,,r,3, and rcipectivolv ; mak- 

ing an average of atmu i'.A 183 in tbo first period, of 223 in 
the second period, i.iil uf 319 in tbe Ibitd period, Tbe 
number of persons tried at qoarter-aeasions in eac-h of the 
yean 1831. 1832, and 1833. in respect of irbom any cosU 
were |)aid out of tlie oounty-rate. was 197, 210, and 244 
respectively. 

.Araonu; the persons cbarged vitb oSbnces tboro were 

committed for 

^ , . laSS. 1B33. 

Felonies . . 161 164 214 

Itfisdemeanors . 3« 46 30 

T!tc tntal number of committals in eaeb of tlw Sam* 

years wus 225, 2 13, and 30l respectively. 

1S31. im. ^tm. 

Convicted , 157 195 244 

Acquitted , 31 28 31 

Di.scliarged by pn>claniation 31 21) 23 

At the assizes and sessions in 1837 tbere were 412 p(«w 
sons cliarged with criminal offences Ih tbia connty. Of 
these 33 were rbarged witb oSenoes a<;Binst the pcrM>n, 
IS of wbieh were Ibr common assaults; 29 persons were 
r-harged wirli aHVi ci 5? against property rommiiu l wiih 
violence, Slj wub offences against property committed 
wiihout violence; 1 for destroying trees; 1 'for uiterimr 
counterfeit com; 16 fur not; 4 for pouching; 1 for per- 
jury; and 2 for minor misdemeanors. Of tbe wbole 
number committed, 291 weraconvioled, 83 wore acquitted, 
and against 38 thero were no bills found, or no i>ro-ecuiiiin. 
Of the whole ntitnlipr of persons convicted. 12 were sen- 
tenced to death, but iiuiie v.cxii executed; the sentences of 
"J of them were commuteil into transjuntation fur life; of 2 
others for periods of 1 5 and of 7 yuuis ; and of 1 into impri- 
sonment for I uar, or more than 6 months: 13 criminals 
were sentenced tu traospoHation for life, and 41 fur rarioua 
periods ; 9 were sentenced to imprisonment tot 2 years, or 
more than 1 ; 35 for I year or m ^e than six months ; and 
16*1 for 6 months or under; 12 were sentenced to be 
uli pj i.il (K fined, or wiTo disr li;ir_;i il on sureties. Of the 
vviiulK iiutiil>cr of offenders, 3 -i 5 \vu;t> mal<js and 67 were 
fcmidus ; 136 could not read nor write; 23J could read and 
write imperfectly; 37 could read and write well; 9 bad 
received superior instructiuii, and the degree of instniotion 
of ibe remaining 5 eould not be aaoariained. 

Tlie nuTOlierof pennns qiiaMfled to vote ibr the county 
members of Liiiculii-liirtr is 1^.241, being I >ii 17 (,f ihu 
wbule popuialiuii, atid 1 ut 4 vl' llic male jiunnluii. ii twenty 
years and upwards, as taken in IsJl. Tl.u t*^\i>iii.-cs of 
the last election of county mombeis to parliament were, Ui 
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tho inhabitanto of the eoun^, 137liL ISc* and mitt paid 
out of the gcnenU oonnty-rate. 

Tl»u» i-ountv cuntttitis Ifi ^avillgs' baiiks : the miiiiWr of 
depoutora anaamouDt of depowt* on the 'iOthuf Novvinb<-r, 
in oadi of Um fclhnriiig y«ui» wave ai under:— 
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ll.ljO 
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33, 



Th* Twiolu ftums placed in the Mvings' Uaului iti 1 k 
]8S6k Mid 1897. were <li»lribat«d at undw : — 

18U. MM 1x17. 
4 
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M72 A3».-\5 t.m 

f 1.777 n.cji fti-'K*) 3.i;o i<3-.i 

75,:ii;« l.ifv M).43i 1,3.5 g-i. ►i 

:hi 4<>m <( ts; 4 

ti.l79 IS7 SC-Ul 1,". ->ji> 

11.^*7 M ll,i»;o .Ij Uvil 



AftiMlfoii.— Th* IbUovtng partieulan ani flbtaioad from 
the Parliamentary loqniiy on BdnwHon 
session of 1*>35:— 



Infiint ichools . • .71 
MnmlMr of infknU at such adiools; 
»gm tarn 3 to 7 jrom^— 

MalM . 

Females 

Sex not specified 

Dailjr •choolo .... 1.344 
NnnlMr of ehildren at raeh aehools ; 
ifoa from 4 to l S years :— 

Males . a 

Females . 
Box not spccitlud 

Seboolt . 1,416 
Total of ehndren undor .daily in* 

•iruction . . . . 



in ibQ 

Total 



6M 
Ml 



1.771 



ic.o:5 

13,6113 
6,475 



96,353 



38.124 



Sunday achooU . • . 
Nuabar of obUdran at tueh sehooli ; 
agoaftoni4 to 15 yean:— 

Males . 

Ft malt - . , 
Sex nut bpeci&ed . 



543 



I2.76S 

12,315 
6.799 



31,8SI 



Auumin^ that the jiopulation between two ami (Ifieen 

Jean increaiwd in the Mnic raiiu as die whole ut' the popu- 
itiOBbohrton 1821 md 1831, ami ha» continued to tncieaM? 
in Iheaama ratio sinco, wc find that there must buvo been 
living in Lineotn>hire (in 1834) loo/i^o )>crsons beiwcvn 
thorc ages. A very large number of the «rhoUrs attend 
both daily and Sunday *ch<x)l«. Forty-flvc Sundar-»rho. Is 
ore returned from places wl>. n i mhei srhuviK e\l>t, and 
the children, 1-'2I in niiniher, who are instructed tl. in in 
cannot be supposed to atti-nd any other schinil. At uU 
other place* Sunday school children have an opportunity of 
moiiing to other srhooU also; bat in wbat number, or m 
what proportion duplicale cntiy of the same children i» 
thus produced must remain uncertain. Forty-ihrcc»r!iool«., 
containing 2'">'^0 childn-n. whi<-h are both il:iil) ami Sumlay 
schools, are n-turm-rl from vaiiou* j lace«, uiul duplu-ato 
entry is tlienforc known to ha\e been thus far eiealed. 
Making allowatirc fur this cause for over-statement, we 
mar perhaps faiily conclude that not as numy aa two-thirds 
of tne whole number of ehtldren botwcon the ages of 2 and 
18, won nceiving iiutruetion at the time this return vos 

Maintenawe (if Schools. 
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Suiiday-tduwls • • 147 

The tehools cataMishod tineo 1818 



Infant and other daily schools 
Sunday^ehgoto • • 



41 ! 
lS,i4] 



706, containing S0,9M 
417 . M.9I1 



Twent} five boafding-sch>.)U are iii> UkU' I in the nutul^; 
of dai!) M iu»>l!> as given abi>vc. No schuol in this county 
ajipears to be confined tu the childivn of psianla of tks 
kBiablished church, or of any oilier religious denoaiiiialj>«, 
such axelusion being disclaimed in almost every instaatv. 
oqioeiBlly in schools establuhed by Dis«cnlcr», with vhiMo 
are here included Wesleyan Methodists, together *itk 
sch "1, f r cliilihtn of Human Cjilhulic parents. Lduliag 
hbnincs of bouk^ are attncheil to 34 »chuulft in this county. 

LlNDEhNAKS, CAPE. [Tkonuhkim.] 

LINE. The dolinitwio of a line, as given b^ Buclid, 
Will be discussed, with Other roaUan relating to it, ia tbf 
article Sui^iD, Subpacx, Lisfx, Point (Definitions of). 

LINE. The French used to divide their inch intotwettv 
liiK and the line into twelve paints, mIik Ii nieugureta:. 
out ot J.ilc. !.ini c in all scientific invcs.til;atll'll^ the nietrirj. 
system is adopted. SonieliineA, but rurel), the line lit- 
been divided into ten points, thus giving 144U points to liw 
foot: tho French metrolociflal wrtlaaib particularly the 
<dder onea, ftoqnontly giva Um nMinwB or other aonnims 
in I440tha of their own fbot Some Encliih writers hai« 
cUvided tho iooh )n! > 1. tic's. The Krcmh line is •i'-^'<(.. 
an English inch, and ul»o two millimetres ami a ijiKiricr 

LINK.XR (Algebra). As all erjuatMiis onn. < IlmI wiiL 
straight lines are of the flnt degree, the oonlincntal writcn 
frequontly call oqoationa of tna flint digna linear ei|«a> 
tions. 

LINEAR DIMENSIONS. {Solid. SumnciAt. xxo 

LiN! \K DiMI' NSIOMSJ 

LINKN (Kreiici^, linttfdei Lin : Spanish, Tf' t Lm ,: 
German, Linneii ; Diitcli. Lrjutcaat ; Italian, Tr ; Ku"t»j.iii. 
Pohtno). cluth wuvfu uith tiie fibres of the tlax-plant (li- 
num mitattttiinum), a manufacture of so anlient ■ dale that 
ita origin ia unknown. Linon clotlia were nada at a very 
early period in Egypt, as we see fbon the doth wrapptni^ 

of the muintuic*, which are all hiu ti. It appears al- ■ lin' 
linen uus, lu the time uf ll('rL>(lutus, an ariiclo ol exjcr; 
fioni E'zypt. 1 11. 1 " j.) 

Until a very recmt time little marhiiiery was u^rd in 
the production of luicn cloth. After the >4 parat; n > f ii . 
UgnoiMU fibres of tho plant [Flax], the distaff sn ! 
eommon tninning^wheel were employ^ for the pn-p- 
ration of the thread or yarn, and the hand loom gcncraily, 
in its simplest f.)rni, «u« used for wea\int» lln* cl"in 
Wi'.li.n il.i present ceiitur) I he first attempts weienuili- 
at l-etd-. to ailapl the inveutiuos of llargreavo and Ark- 
wrif;ht to the spinning of ilax— attempts wluch t anji .! 1 • 
said to have bieen generally aucceasful until the last fev 
yinrt, alt1iou|>h the roaner qualities of yarns have fhMBtlie 
llrst atfer;i]it ! n-n sn pn-luci-d in the mills of Mr^sr- M*.: 
-IkiII ;it Ixe'l-. Mill >puii yarn is now uiuvtr-aily itt.- 
pi \cd by tlie linen weaMT'* of this kingdom for tbe 
|)roiluc',ion of the very finest lawn, as well a* of the o^ar-'f: 
linen; and st ll more recently iheus^-of the pcjucrlx-iu 
baa been adopted for weaving all but the very flnest at d 
moat ooatly Ibbries. The eonaaquenees of the>o impiovc- 
menta hate been to render this oountry independent of til 
others for the supply of linen yarn of c*ery fpialily, snd to 
diminish in a most important degree tl.eco-l of liiu 'i fahne-: 
so that Briii>h yarns and cloths are now profiiablv oxp ricl 
to countries mth winch the manufacturers of Grrai Bn'a ri 
and Ireland were formerly unable to oompote^ and asamst 
whieh thoy worn ' piotoetod' ia tha home market by higk 
dulies on importation. 

The irruwih of tho linen manufacture in Ireland t» 
ascribed to liie li^'i>latne ohstnidion raisi-d in the tv:^ of 
William 111. to the pniM-<-i!ii!>n in that part of the km;'! ' ' 
of the woolkn nianwfucture, which it wasallem.'*! intcii<.i' : 
prvjudiciully with theclothiera of England, Ibc linen weak - 
en being at the sane time enrour.iged by premium* « f 
various kinds distributed by public lM>ards autborakd 
by parliament, and bv bounties paid on the csportation »^ 
liiii'ii to f iieign countries 

We have no certain means fur ascertaining thu groisthof 
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MBufiMton in Intend. TIm onljr futt by which 
«• en ■ppnixiiiMM to its ttiMnint at* tMmitA hf eiutom- 

ifs'f r.vQrds, which «lo not reach hack tu an early dale, 
iiid arv viauun^' I'ar the jcirs subsi'<|iiciil tj 1825, when 
lue intettoiirse between Great linuiti and Ireland »aa put 
opoQ i\xs footing of a coasting Iradtt ; and in order tu mxe 
ihe ulanet of two or three junior clork», no furtlitir record 
m atbrmpted to be madia of its amouat or direction. Tha 
trer«^ quintity of linen exported annually from Iidand, 
rnnripal!} t>> Eoglond, in tlio three years to March, 1 790, 
fuJ4.l9l,754 yaras. In the three years ending Marcb.lBOO, 
■■lie ywiy arerage was 3ii,l 1 i.3G'.) yards. an<l the avcia^c 
ti:nual exports m the last thice years uf tadi of the iio.xl 
l»t> <ler»»nnary pcnu ii* was 40,7 jl.sS'J yar<is and 48,'J65,71 1 

MtA^ rcvpectival)-. In (he six years from liiit to IHii the 
({uaDiitT MOt Imn Ireland to Cneat Britain 



1890 
IS2I 

1822 
Ib23 
1824 



4-', 665, 928 j-ardi. 
45,618,719 „ 
4.1.Ji(i,7IO „ 
4»,U6t>,591 „ 
46,466,950 ^ 
52,5«0.926 ,. 
An attempt was lately made by the oommissioiketi ap- 
fKxin tiki to consider and report concerning railway com - 
i)ica)ioi\« m Ireland to ascertain the extent of these expurU, 
and tliey havt ^uiu d. ss tho result of their inquiries, that in 
l>3j there were !»iit{>|«ud from Ireland 70,209,572 yards of 
linen, the value of which was 3,730,854/. 

Tlie itoen manafiwture was introduced into Scotland 
culy in the last esntniy, and in 17S7 a boatd of tnistaes 
vitimointed for rrs superintendeooe and eneonragement. 
XotviinsUnduii; this and the fbrtber stimulus sfTorded by 
premiums and bounties, the pmcrfis of iho manufacture in 
that{>«n of the kingdom was fur a lun|{ tiiuu comparatively 
iiiMmportant. At Dundee, the great scat of the Scotch linen 
uatk, u It stated that the whole cjuantity of flax imported in 
i:4ivscoo)y 74tomtand the quantity of linen sent away did 
Mtcfceed 1,090,000 yards. In less than haLfa century after 
tint lime the anntial importation of (lax was 2ftOO tons, and 
ilijtt were exported 8,000,000 yards of linen beyond tho 
')i.an(ity used at home. At this rate the manufacture cun- 
t nuvd nearly stationary untd afti r tlio peace in 1815, when 
3 new tmpuUe was given tO it ; and in 1837 there were iin> 
[•^'fled into Dundee 3A,740 teas of flax, besides 340* tons 
fliaiBi^and tb^ were exported from that place 641,938 
«f dilbrent qoalities or linen, sail>cloth. and bagging, 
>es ;r.4 -.i i^usaii^, eampnted to b« ai grant, vetained tor 

The bounties allowed on tho shipment of linens were 
rtiduated according to their quality and value, aud ranged 
fr >tB a balfyeany to a penny balfpenny per yard. In 1M25 
tlK rale* were diminished one-tenth by an aet than paaeed, 
lad sn equal proportion was to ha^ been taken oflT in each 
*iji>«min;nt vcar ; ho that tho whole would have ceased in 
Hit: but by the act 9 Gm. IV.. c "i. (July. 1828), when 

lit' i;alf [tic lionnlies liad hi-cn remi>ve<l, this i-mirse wa:? 
I'l -dificd by continuing for three years the rales of allow- 
: :.\v payable in 1829, and tfaereaRer repealing the bounty 
' '^eiiier ; so that the payments oeaied on the 6lh Janu- 
in. 1832. Judging from the extent of our exports belbfv 
u4 UUCP 'he- diminution and repeal of the bounties, it does 
Sit »Vfear thai the manufacture has thence experionced 
sriy d;-ail vintage, while the country has saved tVcin 
'■■'».mi. to 400,000/. per annum, formerly paid to enable 

-«i<^«ni to pmrchaae our linen at prieai below tho «oit of 

p>«luCtMl||. 

TW qoaiity of linen yam is denoted by numbers deserfb- 

ibe number of leas (a meti'siire of 300 yard.st contained 
wwh pound ww^ht. Thus a pound of No. Cii yarn inca- 
' .Tv* 60 ii .li, or I >,i'00 yard-s ihe present price of wiiirh it 
per lb. The following table exhibits the length and 
'jlosst pieacnKDeMinber, 1888) per lb. of yam of Taiioui 
tutitics;— 
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Linen yarn is seldom ntin of greater fineness than Now 
200. which is Otted for making cambric of good quality, llie 
production of mill-spon yam was for along time confined 
to Yorkshire, but is now extended to Dorsetshire, Lanca- 
shire, Somersetshire, and to Scoil.iiid ; ar.d iti L-nilv nine- 
teen mills fur the purpose have becu erected la aud uearto 
Belfast in Ireland. The improvements realized in this 
blanch of the manufacture wjll be sufficiently indicated by 
the ftet that the entragt finenesa of mill-span yam made 
in 1814 was 11 ' I leas (3330 yards) per lb , and in 1833 had 
reached 37*1 leas (11,130 yard)<) ] >er Ih , while the cost had 
diiiiin.'>bed in the proj-ortittn of C per i ent. More recent 
iiupruvements have carntid tiit: average degree of ilncaess 
to a much higher point, and have still further economized 
the cost of manufacture. To show the effect which these 
iiuproveraenls in the spinning process have hod upon 
finished cloths, it may be mentioned that the price of No. 
37 canvas, thu quality and dimensions of whicli are always 
the same, whiohia 1814 was30«. per piaea^ bad fidlan lo 
1633 to 18«. 

The number of fla\ factories at work in diflbrant parts of 
the kingdom, according tu returns made by the inspectorsof 
factories in 183;) was Ml, of which 1 ji were in England, 
1 ro in Scotland, and 85 in Ireland. The number and i 
uf tlie peiaona employed in these mills were-> 
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The quantity and value of linen aud hneu-yarn exported 
from this kingdom in each of the ten yean Aom 1028 to 

1837 have been as under: — 



1D28 

iioo 

1H3I 

iHsa 

1833 
l!i34 
ItOS 
1S36 
1HJ7 

It ' 



Linn, jmi4a. 



60,M7.j>14 
57.e98.s72 

e7.tCM.3Ca 
7,.5>77.u*.« 
fc:,(K*.760 



Yan,lba. 



1I0.18S 

fl:i.'>,Bsj 
l,i.^,.i"J-o 
S.CII.XIS 



Valaa. 

M. 

2,i:o,s7fl 

1,963.607 
2,017,776 
2,4«),043 
1,724.7H9 
2,163,279 
S,4M.303 
3, 109,77.1 
3,M«>,H(t3 
ir,Mj,7J2 



Eziiorted to til* 
VTAei. SUlM oT 
Amciiea. 

Yanb. 
17,K32,4M 
18,367,099 

2o.fai,;66 
V(;..^■ll.(^is» 
H.t;i4.4al 

•21,227.307 
i^j.iilu.lVK 
37.979.?74 
39.907.630 



8,373,100 

ill be seen from the last column in the IblVgoing 
table that the ftuotuations experienced in the amount wour 
exports have been oraisioned by interruptions that hava 

arisen in llie pru^ecuiion of our trade vmh the United 
Si iffs of .Aim-nca. Next in importance to the ijuantity 
taken hy those Slates are the exports made to our own 
American and West India Colonies, the fureif«n West 
Imhes, niid Hrazil. Our shipmenta of linen and linen-yarn 
to different European eonntries are still of compantivelf 
little moment, if we except the exporta made within tha 
last few years to France, and which are almost wholly tho 
consequence of imjirovcnicuU in our spinning and weavmn 
processes. The total value of these exports in isjg 
amounted to no more than 7,228/., the value of 64,212 yards 
of linen; whereas in 1837 that country took from us 
3.368,388 yards of linen, and 7,010,983 lbs. of yam, valoed 
toertherat A43,6I9/. 

LINES, in M usi<'. are the five parallel lines forming, 
together witli the mteiineduite spaces, the staff om winch 
the note- and other chamcti-rs are placed. [Stafx : Lkci'R.] 

UN£S OF INTRENCH MEN r. In the article Ei»- 
CAMFXaitT it has bc«n stated that armies in the field are 
not now, as formerly, snrronnded iqr fortificationB consisting 
of a eontinuotts line of works; and that, in general, a fbw 
breastworks or redoubts merely are oonstrncted at intep- 
vol* for the defence of the position. It will bo sufUcient 
thiM'ti.re, lea\ .n:: out the consideration of tliose means of 
deteMce whicli aioail'orded by tho natural ohs.taclesof tho 
country, as escarpments, rivers, marshes, &c., to describe 
briefly the nature of those intrenchments which were oncob 
In all ctraomatanMa. eonaideMd todupmiaalila, and wbieli 
are still, to a certain axto^naeeanrj irhmi an army ia to 
remain atrictlv on tha (■ ~ 
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,n the first ]A:irc it iiKiv snul that a continuou'* bro-Kt- 
vork w .u;';.! ! c aih ant i^r us for the proteclion of u froti lor, 
«h«ti tlie «lMenc0 uf iialurnl obstacle* tuii(ht favour thu 
•n«iny*« maraoding p*rli«t in making inroaiU fi>r the (uir 
pi U \ vins^ contrihutiomor byiDg «att« the couuiry ; 
null here a i)iira}>ct A B. brol^en bj tlie Tedani Q, C (W>tn 
whenM tbe flefeodm might annoy t)w ancmjr in flauk, on 





hin approach, would tnfflee. The dfalaneM of tbe ledant 

from unc another may be about 150 yar*ls, or not excccling 
tho ran'JTi' of mu&kct-Hlmt : ami sucli was the con*lrtiPti<iii 
rt'CiiTuuu'U'ie*! bv Vaubnn, whir'', s.ncc \:K'ie, has bet'n 
iHi«hllfil by civmu to the curtatij^ ilir liirm iniiicated by the 
luu'srtr, Ar, in order tlial the diuii might be more effec- 
tually defcndetl from the face* of the rodooa. These fores 
ahaulil be so d»pos>od thnl» if produced to an extent coual 
to tho range of artitleiy, iho Uneo of direotmi might fUl on 



be d cremaiUiiff : and in auch tituationt aattccesaton of 
(Iros from the brooehea ab,ed, be, may be direetcd afainat 

tl o i ti.'iiiv (luring his ;)iK .i:i(*c ; on a level plain however 
the lunger bram-hcs would be subjert to tho M.>riou!i defect 
of beinp easily enfiladed. Thcdisloucislc'.wiiii t!ie i^nlient 
poiaUo>i4&o.,»kouldDutcXreed lOUyucU, and tho leni^ha 
eflbo abort branehea may bo about xa or *ju yard*. The 
restoring onglea c, tt ko>* abould contain about 100 de 
grcra: and the entranrea arottaually plan^ attbeie points. 

A like construction may be adojued when it is required 
to < ovn»cct two points, as M and N, by a line along a narrow 
and elevated ndju nf L'rmuid ; ;ui<l in this cn-i- the <iirk-c- 
tions uf tho bianche:!) be, tie.kc.Tnaychani^em the middle 
of the line, as shown in tho figure, in order thai the fire 
from tbe <bort branvbes may be directed to the front of the 
neareat vorka, aa M and N, in which it ia to be supposed 

that artillery would l>o plarcd for the purpoao Of dofooding 

the p-uund before tho intermediate line. 

It niav 1)^' inlil d al»o, that tho line d cremail'urn (in- 
dented lim-) would be convenient when tbe slope of a h>U is 
in its due tun, as from M to I' : for then, the enemy bein^ 
aupposcd to tkccupy tho f;rouiid in front of M, the short 
branches rould be easily raised high enough tu defilade (how 
l^hich, as 6r, de, Stc, tend (owanls tho foot of the bill. 

The most perfeK fortification fbr dol^nding a line of 
rvninn V pri^>i u;iiiij few iiii'ural obstacle* to the :idv .iix-c <~r 
an i:ut.'iity. &ltuuld the iiii|>url«inco of the poailion ic-adt.*r il 
advisable tu incur (lie l.ihjur of the construction, would be 
aaeriea of bastions ronnci- ted by curtains, either strai^jht or 
broken. Tbe |iriuci^lc-> ^.>u which the several /ron/< of for- 
t^/hatim ahouU be formed correapond to thoao adopted for 
regubtr fortreaaeo, whieh era deaeribad in the artide Fob* 
TincvTiov, ml. 2; the only difTeri-iii'L- In in^; in the icujjtlu 
of llio scVt-rul jiarts. These dipend iip ^n tlic whole len^^th 
(if till- front, \vim h here shouhl ii 't i-xece<l IS'i v.ml-, lluU 
the ditcbea of the ba^iians may be well defended by common 
wnaketa flrom the colbterol flanks. Neither xmrelin nor 
oovonod-way would of course Iw noccsaary. 
linea of intrenehment eomposed of works placed at inler- 
from one another, providetlthcdiAtanccii be not so great 
:js to prevent tho truo^w in them from mutually assisting 
( .11 h (idler, have great advantage* over those formed of eon- 
tiuuutu linc« uf parapet. In the lutlcr ca^r it is scarcely 
po^kiblc f»r tho army to make a movement for the pur|>o<;e 
of altackiug tlie eoemj however farourabia thoopi ortuiiity, 
ainee much time tvettld bo biat in isauing from the line 
through the narrow poaaagoa; and these are the objeeta 
o^jiiist which the Br«i from tha enemy** batteries wotdd 
then be iiices&anily direeud. He i.iched works, on the other 
hand, roiistitutc a number ul nUuiig |)«>int!( by which the 
position of ihe army i-> secured ; while thruu{.'li the hpacioux 
iitienraU an advance or retreat may take |dacc with all 
neceit-ary facility. Thoir ortilicrv i* convontenlly situated 
fi»r pulling tho enemjry Um in diiurder pieviauiiiv tu tliu 
attack* and for proiectiiM( the iMiring columna hi the oteni 

tneir quitting the flelf It noy bo oddet) that dotoehod 



ground where llie enemy could not e*tabli«th bittciii** fuf 
the jiiirpo«e of enflladinf; ihcni ; Mnre, in the event of such 
cnlil i'hi..: t:.kiif» place, the defenders would be rotn^tlU><l 
to abaiulLU the pjra}>cu; artillery, if plarerl there, wouM I'o 
dismounted ; ih« paliaodaa in the ditch would be dastiojedi 
and thus Kttle reaistanre could be made, should ibecMsy 
<.ul»M '|.ienlly n-saidt th. hne. In L;eiiei,i! tlie ri- Un* iD*i 
hitve the- toiiii of ei|i.ilaieial tiiaiigtes, and tuc li nglk»w( 
their !>ide^ ta iy l e .lU. iit 50 yard*. The cnifaacea ait 
usually ill the middle of the curtain*. 

Instead of simple redan* the ailvanced parte of tha line 
have occasiDoaUy bean formed of worba neemUing lev 
untied losether. as D; whidi by tho Piwnrh ettginesnait 
callrd ijufu'\i <riiyr' it,li 

A;;:iin. vtin ii the nsiture of tiic ground due* not permit 
the iiiiri'iii'liiiu-ni to he formed with point* »o far ad\aiireU 
a* the vortices of the rctlan* C. C; wlH-n. for exampk. ii u 
requind to fdlow a bank of a river or one side of « n>id.(t 
ia proposed, in preference to a simploatraight or curved liac, 
to form tbe parapet with aaeriea of brandnoa ia the poetiioQ* 
indicated byn^ eAjBt««(oP. AlumoftfaiaUmliasaidto 




worka ore capable of being eaaily ada^^ted to any kiadaf 
ground; for it fa merely neeetsary to ]dace them on tk* 

more elevated *|>ots in »U( li Mtuaiioni liiat the eueui\ \\\.. 
not be able to peiielr.i;e Le!«ee:i ihem without heiuj^ 
pus»ed to ti|(. ,r fiie. 

Uii leM l ground the intrenehment may consist of a ntuo- 
ber of re<l.iii4, as A, B. C. with or withuut Uuaka» dispnsfil 
on a right hoe or cnnroi and at diatancei boot one anotbsr 



A 



V7 



equal to about 300 yard*, that the fire of rou»keiry Aea 
them may defend the uilenuU. In iln- le.ir. luul ujipoi e 
the tiitet'vaU between the Wurks lu thv 2ir»l ttiac, a >e<vr^i 
luie ol works, as D, E, should be formed ; and the face* ef 
the*« ihould be dispuMsd to aato tlaiik the appruacbc* to the 
others. The gorgOi of thoeftterior work* »{iould be o|i«ii. 
aa in the igrne* or only protected by a lino of paliaaJ<i> 
which, in the event of the enemy niniiig poeaesaiun of tbota 
works, might bo doalnyod by the aiUileiy ia tho aecooi 
line. 

Instead of a series of redoubts forming an inttrliir line, A 
may sutiice. should the works A, U. C, &c. be disputed ou • 
convex arc, to have one large ixntr^l retluubl a* K. »o 
aituatod aa by ita artillery to defend buth the intercal* be- 
tween the renana and the ground within th«r line. 

All the work* which lia\.? licen de-f died < . u- :t of par*- 
pel* formed of earth uLuiine>i by cntiing u darh ui fr.jut; 
and the {uoi'ih' of any mie Work with ila ditch iaahownjo 
the fcubjoiued figure (4). 

trufci II 




The cdevation of tbe crest A above the natural ground :* 
about 74 feet, nnlesa the vtcinitv of a oommondioc liet^ tt !i 
front should rendera greelcrroiief neewaaarr. and tb» <l\ p (1 
of the ditch maybe the same. Tho tin Tx'ie - A a C.\ '# 
upper part uf the parapet is variable, and depend* upon tl.« 
iaportanoa of tho ««n« or nihtr, apon th« ana vhjch 
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Didtf be enn»16yc;l in the atfark : if it were required only to 
reiisi u fue uf iiiu^k<Mrj , 3 fVet would siifllce; but fiom 8 
ixt I ) I - feel wouM be nece*»ary in tlie event of artillc-ry 
leia'^ bruugltl agaiiist it. (TweiVe-|iOUnder hhut it the lieu- 
viMl wlucb Ibo Kretich Lav« wet yet employed in tti« field.) 
Hw ft>rm of the |>arap«t is lbs nine us in perrnulMlt forti- 
fication ; when time ju rmits. the fxterior und interior slopes 
>hould he rcvOled witb sud». uiid u liiii' of palisades should 
U [ .'.iiit.d along the foot of the couniciscarp. 

LlN(jU KLll\. [l.VFEROHRANCHIATA, Vol. xii.] 

Ll'NGLLA. [Braciiiopoda.voI. v.. p. 313.] Dr. Fitlon. 
in btk SUAtigmpbical Xftl>le of FoiuU id tbe strata below t he 
ebalk, reeoras tbreo species (one indistinct) from Uro loner 

IfTeen-saiif! : tw i frnm Kent, and tht* indisilinct otic from 
ibe Ule ol Wi^i.l (ibJb). Mi. Muichison desciil»es and 
fibres M!vcral fossil species: one from the old red tiand- 
tii>nc, one from the upper l<udiow rock, one from the 
A>tiiestry limebtone, OOA frooi tbe iower Ludlow rock, one 
fdoubtful) from tbe some rock, one from the WeulodL 
slnle, enil one from tbe LUtmbnlo Mags. (Sitmian Syt' 
km, l»39.) 

LINGULI'N.V. [FOHAMINIFERA. vol. X., p. 347.] 
l.l'NKl.X. Narilo ha- proposed this name for a group of 
SieUcrida included m Abterius by Lamarck. (Agaasix, oa 
£chinoderinata. ' .\nu. of Nat. Hist.,* vol. t.) 

LINLBY, THOMAS, » composer who ranks high in 
vhai the En.cli»h have a cltar rr^ht to rail their 8clio(d of | 
music, though slow in dufendin;; it, ^vas born at AVelU, | 
•bout the year i j. He was llrst the pupil nf ( Inlr .t. 
Mgauuit of the nhbt-v, Bath, and finbhcil his ^tuilu'i laulur ' 
f^tadlM, an i iij.uciu Venetian, w lio had become a resident 
hk this couoiry. Mr. UuiUsy twtabiulied himself in tbe I 
latter citf, where he was mu<^h sought a^er as a master, 
and carniHl on the eoiiRerls in that pl.ice, tlien the resort of 
all the fashionable world during: a ( urt of every year. To i 
tbe siir i> tion i.l tiiesc. his tw.. din: is, Kliza and Mary, ' 
aftnvaidi Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. i'tckell, by their ad- 
mirable s-jnging. particularly that of the former, which we 
an: told has never been surpassed, contributed very largely. 

On tbe retirement of Christopher Smith, who had been 
llatidcl's an}anuem>i6, and succeeded him in the manage* i 
mcnt of the London oratorios. Mr. Linlcy, by the advice of 
hi* «n-ii\-law Mr. Sheridan, umtod with Mr. Slanl v. ili j 
blind coiaposer, ia continuing liiu^e performances; and on 
tbe death of the latter. Dr. Arnold joined I.inley in the 
MOie, an undertaking bjr no nieansj uuprolUable in iis 
leaultl. In 1775 he sot the music to Sheridan's opera Tfie 
DiMHfif whieb bad a ran unparalleled in dramatic aauals; 
it was perfumed seventy.flve times duringf that srason. 
This le<J to Ilia i.'ii!i'riu^' ini'i ;i Iri iity to ch.is'' Mr. 
Gamck's moiety oi' iiiuiy-ULUr l;i;,iti\.'; am' i:i \ 77ij he. 
eiHijointly uith Mr. Sheridan, 1i.h,^:li i ,\ , iiiIl- nf it. 
for wbtcD they p;iid 2u,0<>u/.. Dr. i^ord taking the oiher 
tlvee^barteenlbs, and the chief Inana^enlenl wa^ entrusted 
toSbehdati. while toLinloy was assigned tbe direction of 
tha musical department. He now devoted his lime to tfao 
theatre, arid, among other pieces, prodiu-td his Carniral of 
I'tnice ; Heiima and Azor, from the l^'reiich; and T/if 
Catnp, Sheridan'« second production. He al^o added those 
cliamuig ac<-ompAniinent& to the sdra in The Iteggarji' 
Optra, which are still in use, and it is to be iiopod will long 
lenain unaltered. His Six Elegies, written m the early 
fart of h«i life, contributed in no small degree to his imme> 
dale fame and future fortune; ihcy were sung by all wh^> 
could »iiii<. and will never cca.sc Id be admired by those who, 
uninducnced by fashion, have taste enough to appreciate 
vbat li at once original, i^nnple. and beautiful. His Twelve 
Batloils are lovely melodies, but bein^ in the style of 'the 
iaj* that aiwgone/ have fuUen into the neglected state of 
many other excellent Knu;li^>i rompo^iitiiju-^ ; to bo however 
i* turely re%i\ed us wiw the workA of Purccll. afier they 
La/1 slumbered long years in damp closeis or on dusty 
ihelves. lli- ii;;uiiij4al 'Let mo caii less and untlioULrhtful 
lung* (one of Cowley's Fragments), a work wliioh cer- 
laiiilv has no superior, if a siuitle ci)uul, of the sort, is still 
baar^ at tbe Antienl Concerts^ tbe Catch and Glee Cluhi, 
and wherever leally fine vocal harmony — ^music of the en- 
during kind — is cultivated or promoted. 

Mr. Sheiidan's political and social engagements having 
wcijMcd a l.ir;:e portion of ili.' tune \'. hich. in p.irlfiico. 
eiigbi to have been devoted to the theatre, ilie management 
tt M detaito fall much tm Hr« Untef ; mA fameiu bo de- 



rivcd great ns-itshiiuc IVom his wife, a lady of strong mind 
and aciive It ilnl-, 1 y whose care the i>eeuniary nflairs of 
thai vast c^jiiccrn were wv'.l regulated, hr> l ing as she had 
any control over them. 

Mr. Linle;^ survived bta two aneom^^isbed daughters and 
several of hti other children. But some years previous to 
their decease he MiffiTcd a sho'-k by tlic loss of his oMe-t 
son Thomas, wii i was drowut ! l'\ lliC iipfietting of a b«wt 
while mi ;i visit to the duke ot .'\urai.liM, in Lincolnshire, 
from which and his subsequent bereavements his mind 
never entirely recovered- Tnifl young man, who had just 
reached bi« tweaty<seomid year^ poasessed geniua of a aop^ 
pcrior order. His nrasieat edueation was ea peHeet as h» 
lailicr'-. ami Dr. !li>)ci''s insiruttions nm\ ihoso uf the l)L'>t 
muatvKi ol' lliily [uiil G«.'smuuy could render il, aiid he kid 
given decided | kiuI-, of its efhciency when the fatal accident 
Occurred. None out uf his own family more himented tho 
event than his friend the celebrated Mozart, with whom he 
had bved on tbe Continent in the closest intimaqr, nnd who 
always rontinued to mention him in tema of alfeetion and 
admiration. Linley d < d :n 179St leaving; n Widow, a 

daughter, iiid sons, of v.hoiii 

J^IM.KY, ^V1I.MAM, born about the year 1767, and 
educated at Harrow and St. Paul's schoolB. was the younger. 
Hr. Fox appointed him to a wrilership at Madras, and he^ 
soon rose to tbe responsible situations of paymaster at VeU 
lore and sub-treasurer at Fort St. Gleorge. He returned from 
India early, with an easy independence, and devoted the 
remainder of his life partly to literary pursuits, but chiclly 
to nuiMC. i/f which lie was pas-ionatch loud, a talent for the 
art coming to him ui U swm by itihcntaTice. He produced 
a ooosidcrablo number of glees, all nf them ovincing; great 
oriKinnlity of thought and refined taste, some of which 
will moke him known to posterity, sloni; with others who 
have most distinguished themselves in this charming and 
truly national kind of music Mr. VV. Linley also pub> 
li«hed, at \.ininis pi'nijds, a set of Songs, two sets of 
Canzonet-s tui^eilu r with many detached pieces. He was 
likewise the com) ilor of the 'Dramatic Songs of Shaks- 
peare,' in two folio volumes, a work of much reaeatcb and 
great judgment, in which are leveral of his own olegnnt and 
!<ensible compositions. Early in life he wrote l\to comic 
operas, which were performed at Drurydane theatre ; also 
Uwi novels, and se\cial sli.<rt picci's ot'iiDiMry. Hr likewise 
produced an ole|^y on liiu d<*;iiii of hti sister Mr». iihendan, 
part of which is printed in Moore's ' Life of Richar4 
Brinslcy Sheridan.' Tliis last survivor of the Linley family 
died in 1835. 

LINLITHGOW, or WEST LOTHIAN, is a small 
rminty of Scotland, bounded on the north by tho Frith of 
Forth, on tlir \v> si, sduih-w* -t, :uid niir;ii wi.st hy tlu'-bire* 
of Stirliii<; ami Laa^rk. and on ihu Kuuih and ftouili east by 
I'.iiinburglishire, from which it is separated by the rivers 
Hreich and Amond. Its greatest length, from the raouth 
oi the .-Vmoiid to the boi-doi of Stirbng and Lanarkshire* 
is nearly 21 miles; and its grcnlcat breadth, ficmi the norths 
west extremity of the county to the vdlage of Livingston, 
on the south-cast, snnn a liui ix reeds lo miles: it is com- 
pri.sed betwwn ji^ ol' and ;>iv^ i' N. bt. und .'t° 17' and 
.T* 3IJ' "W. l.iiiu'. 

In 1794 Mr. Trotter estimated the area of the county and 
the distribution of the soil as under i— 



Good clay lands . • 
Loam 

Light gravel and sr.nd , 
Clay, cold, w et and hard bottom 

High rocky land . 
Moss . • 



Si'olrli .Vrrc*, 

I t.oon 
7,lt(i0 
7,1)00 
18,000 
10,000 
I,0t)8 



37, COS 



or about 71.2C0 Knijlish statute acres, which is probohly 
rather less than ll o true au-a. Mr. M'Cullodi estimalM it 
at 7C.81H) statute arr»'s, or 1 1 J square milc-i. 

Tho surface is pleasantly diver^itleil by hills and vallcj-s, 
and intersected by uumcruns rivulets or burns, but there are 
no streams which merit the apinllation of rivers, exceplimf 
the A\ un and Amend, and even ibeso an small, and belong 
as much to the yhires of SJiihm? and Edinburgh as to that 
of Linlilhgxw . !<■' li»h, beyond a few hcsh-watcr trout, ore 
tound iir them ; but llie two lochs in the vicinity of tho 
town of LniUtbgow w well stocked with pike. Tho VnioD 
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Cbint, vlricti Mfineets Uie city of Bdiflbaifli wiili tlie 

Forth anJ Clydo Cuki!. rrowes the cimnty, :i little 

to the Buuth uf iho tuwn of tiolilhgow. Td« high-ruutiK »rv 
kept in eood repMt bjT mMiu of lolla; lfa*ei«M-roMb«iv 
l«w ooioplet«. 

Gtel IB •bondant mi CfXtMwi vely worked , more pa r 1 1 c u I > r 1 > 
•t BorrowttouoMw, wlwp* ibo nuiiM «xi«nd Murly » mil* 
bencftth the bed of the Frith, w M dmcMt to noet thiMO of 

Culr i-s on lilt.' (ipp >sit,. Ijaiik. which exlcml in ci sduiIutIv 
dirc'ctiuu tu tin* (ii'ilanci- i)f two miles. There is nUn an 
abundance of liiiiLstnue uml frcf-tirtie, ht-Milcs seM-r.il qiiar- 
rie« uf vsoelleut grauilc. and among the Batbgato iJilU 
lead-minfo mM ftmnorly i>-rought with grest MVtntlge, 
but they ore now supposed to bo esbauatoa 

The «y«teni of agriculture w neulj the nine m thot of 
(be adjfiiiiifiK r oimiy of Eillnljurgh, with the exeeptlDii that 
more atlcntinn i* y-nd to the <-uUiration of luriups. The 
rotation uf <Tiips iuksI fio<(ueiitlv adopted upon cl.ij ^t>llb i.s : . 
lat year, aumrnt'r lalluw; 2nd. wheat; 3ri}, beans and 
peoae; 4tb« borh v ; :>th, clover ami rye grass for hay ; 6th, 
oots; f lh> •uaninBr &Uaw, 8m. TbeduiiKoftbo farm yard 
^ontt!tatM the chief imnin*; hut Mum, which ii very plea- 
liful ill several parts of the cuuiitv. is also tuUrh u^ed, Due 
aUeiilKHi is p;\id to t}ie (huruugii dminiii^ i>i' tho .sdiI, and 
moAt of the arable land* aro oncloMd vith su1»iai.iial 
fuiicoi, and the greater part of the waste tauds are planted 
trith sovi>ml kinds of tinber. The climate, though cold, is 
eaotider«U]r tonwand by Iho wind* vhiob pvmil kom the 
■outh-wnt, and toe eowty ndlbn laiieh le« fWim the aero- 
riiy of thfr wf»ather than fn»ni sndden rhnnj^es. Tlic hay 
harvest ii>ualiv commences nlf uit the seroml week iii Jiily, 
Wld Ui <i!i|iii:iry year> llio ( ,frn is nil in hy the end of Oi ly- 
ber- The ttirnis are ot a lucdiuiu MZe, and iImi lea«^ are 
nostly granted lor terms of 19 or 21 year*, tliough in aome 
instsneos thojr exteod to i4, 38. and oven U jean. For* 
uerly it was the euttoni not to renev a leaae till within « 
few rnm'hs of the time '"if ^ivinp tip ptiss's'sion, which in 
many iniitances induced the tenant tn take every iwlvantage 
i;f the farm for the sake of luitnediate profit; and we aro 
not sure that thia practier. so oln ion-ly prejudietal to the 
interest of the pvopnotor, has yet heeii altogether disconti- 

Boed. Tbo nfenm rent of land in 1810 waa Sl«. 7dL tlio 
iniieria) aefOt ana in 181A tbo atuinal valoe of tho nol 

properly of the county, which is loss diviiled than in other j 
parts of Scotland, was 97.597/. The cotton manuractures 
•mploy from Too ti> FOo hanrls 

The county is divided into thirteen parishes, the united 
population of which, in IbSl, was 23,291, namely, 10.99$ 
nude* and 12.898 femaleai whieh were diiiributed among 
$014 ihiniliei, of wbou 10*3 ireie engafed in agriealtare, 
and 1891 in trade, manufactures, and handiemft. The 
county rcluribt om member to pnrlinmenl. 

Tho following table, cxhibitini; tho state of the several 
)inrocbial scbooU in the year 1825, is compiled from pnriia- 
montarr |>ay»cr» relative to the parochial ediiratiun of Scot- 
land. It does not indude the private Mboobr wbioii aie 
aniBOioua and tolonblj mil supported :— 
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The j)i,ii> ipal towns ore Liniilhguw, Baibcate, and Bw* 
row«tonnne-> PRvtik.mk^ 

LlNJ.n Ilt.uW. Uie county town, and a royal bur^di 
considerable antiquily. i* sixteen ludes west by iwrth Inim 
Rdinbiirgh. The earhe-t ebarter upon lewnl is ibat sf 
HuUvri If., dated 2 )rd October. 13M. To this nenedtil 
lite ebactan of Janea II. <Uji-4), James III. (UCii, 
Jamea V.flS40). James VI. ( 1 630. liUl, and anrl 
Cliaile.s I. ( ] I July, t), l;> \:irJoU8 phvileKi-:* wer« 

cuiiifiifU lijiol) tho town. Tibe magistracy IS com]^uicd 
a provost, 4 l. ulhes, dean uf guild and, treasurer, are 
elected fn>m tlie jr r-ommon-counnUvn^ in om&tmutj with 
3 and Will. IV., c. 76. The debt of thebttigh is eomi. 
detablst tbougb lest than in former yean. In H'j: ihn 
magiatratea reported that they owed \8.i3U. Bcdts or ab ut 
1 A2v/. sterling ; but in Is:.;:, u ii^d increa.Kcd to bl4l/. siii^ 
linff. The revenue. d«rivt.*d prtueapally from landed pr^ 
]K-rty and lown-dues. amounted in the lasi-rnenttooid 
year to 710/., which was exceeded hy the cxpeoditare. 

The town is paved, well lighted with gas, and tolerably dcen. 
It is likewise well aupplied with water, but not protected 
by an efficient nolioe. The population in 1831 was 4974 

The hnr(,>h scnool is said tu L'" al ly ccnducli-^l. Tlie two 
tcaehers are appointed by lh« luikii-cuuncil, after underguknn 
an eviiniiijli n hy ilu- prufe&sor of Latin or tho rwior of 
the high srlimil of F. Iiiiburgh. Liiilith|.'ow unite* wilb 
Lanark. Pcehles, and Selkirk, in returning one member to 
poriiamont. Tlie chwf aatiiiuity la llus i^aeo it the palaro 
of Linlidigow, whieh, after being a royal resideaee for 
several cttituries, was aci^dent.uly M t i u f.re it» the year 
1746, uiirl u lluw u iit:!i;ii;luv'Ul ium. lit ihv piilacf (ha}Hd 
IS slill shown the aisle uhere an api^antion is said io bavo 
warned James IV. of the impending iaaue of the battle ol 
Flodden. 

Bemwalonniiiia ia an ineoiporalod aeaport^town, | y milaa 

««M by north from Rtlinburglt. Hera are estenaive salt- 
works, the prwlnce of which is supposed to exceed 3w,0i»«} 
bushels annually. There is ah^j a little ship-buildin^ 
carried on, and some trade w.ili the Baltic in tallow, hemp, 
kc; but during' the season a conaiderabic portum of the 
inhabiUnUare cn^a^ed itltho IwiTiaf^lshcry. The harbour 
ia eonaiderad aafe and «ommodiMU» and, with a vie* to 
effeet ita improrement, an aet vaa p awd in 1744 (17 Geoi 

II.). wherehy an [iinpDst of 2</. Scots is levied on eM ry 
Sciilcli pint of alu or beer brought into the t*ivui. ib« 
depth ol water in spring tides is about 18 feet. The revenue, 
eoQtiating pnncipally of harbour-dues, amounted m It)36t9 
2l6/.( trnich was insuflicicnt to defray the ordinary di«» 
burseroents Ibr koeptnE the batbour and town io rvpair.vnd 
paying the Intereat era debt wUeh had then aceuroulalrd 
U) ■-'() h'!. The ]x->p',i! iiif-ii in 1831 was 28' 9. 

(Ttuilci's Crurrai i iew of the Atrrintlture of H>tt 
Lothian, lie , ir94: M'CuUoch's Slutisttcal Arrount of 
the Hritish Jitnjtrf ; L<yat Reportt /mm Cammttiontrt 
on Scotch Corjyirnlions, l!i<3j-3 '<; itr,:u/i''» iScolidHdf 
Sinclair's Siatuticai Aeeotmt of Scoi/anii.) 

USHMVS. or VON LINNK'. CARU was horn at 
Rushult, in the provineo of Smaland. m Sweden, .May l s, 
17V7 (O S ). Hw finlu'r, Nicholas Linntpim. woa the a-«!»iaiil 
clergyman of a small village called Stendroliult. of whr li 
Rashult was a liainlef, an'l is related to have resided id a 
•delightful siwT, on the banks of a fine lake, surroundt^l by 
liilU and valleys wooda and citlttTated iqoond,' w here it n 
believed that the eon Imbibed in itia oarlieM yonth a Ibnd* 
ncss for the object* of animated nature. His matemni un< le 
to«). who ctlurated liira, is said to have been eonvcn>snt in 
plant* and horticulture; and thus, according to tho de< ; i - 
tion i«f Linnieus liimsclf, be was at once Inuisferred fr^m 
liis cradle to a garden. Tho failKr seems to hare himself 
had aooio arquaintonce with botany, and to bare inttmeled 
hi* boy at a very oarlv a^f> in the namei of the natmal 
■ ifii' ' tj which surroum^cd iliein. I.i :;i.riis however is s.ud 
Ui have had little taste for rersi< in! . ; i ;ig nainc^. itnd hn 
father found it no easy matter to . . n nc this inaj'titude ; 
he however at last succeeded, and the oimnjueiM c was 
sufficiently conspicuous in the deiided turn for inMnetiela- 
turc which the mind of the punil eventually took. Whether 
III the next itagcs of learning Linnmus waa tll-manM^l. as 
he himself thought, or whether jhc n:i'iire of his o l,,'-nr;jn 
at h'line had reii'lorwl bun itidi'spo^od tor d;uT and M-vert-r 
Hfudn-s, it is cei 1 I n lii -.t Ins precept s- foiin 1 {^Ttat l an.i' 
to complain uf Liin. and promninccd him, at the a^ of 
niMtMD, if Dol n pontm Irioekhirad, it alt ovoitia uitflt luf 
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•fke rhurcli. for which he was intended : they in fact reeora- 
Ateaded liim to be aptirenticed tu so mo handicrsA trade. 
Hie ThoointMtw at Wexio, ubo pronoanoed thiii uafortu- 
Date judgmeut, altbougb designated by one of LinniDiu's 
bu)i;rupheni a< an 'iniquus doctor.* does not appear to have 
Uri-a so blaineablo for opinion, howevcT erromnjus it 
afterwards proved ; for Biaitop AnardL ailuiiu tliitt whuu, at 
tlic age of tweuly, Liimious an-ivcd at the univertiity of 
Lund, for tb« purpose of sludytoff modicino. the profewion 
tBtlly deiermined opoo for bun, he was less known tat his 
t^i\ainutance with BMunl liMtoiy than Ibc lus ignonneeof 
e^c^)-tlli^g clstc. 

MatrtL-ulaled at Lund, Linna?iis \v;h so forluiiatc as to 
\k rct'civod into thti Luusi: ui' Dr. Swl>a.*u»,ii phviiicjaji [los- 
icsMag a 6ne librarj and a coa&idcrable knowleago of natu- 
riil Li»to[>'. This auiublc man vcaa not »low to discover tho 
ftr^iii of lUtungreatnHtis in his lodger; he gave bim unrc- 
Mained »eeflae to his books, his coUeotioiM* his table, and 
stove alt to his aoctet^, and wotdd at last have adopted 
'; . II tir h'.i son and heir. It was at this lime tint I.inimnis 
Lv(^au lo acquire a knowledge of wlial Lad bcvn 
aJft.'ady vrnttfin upun natural history, to gain an insight 
into the value of collections, to extend his ideas by the 
study of the comparatively rich Flora of his alma mater, 
and above all tbiagt to ooyjoj the inestimable advantage of 
having an ezperienoed ft-iend upon whose judgtnent he 
( O lid ri.Iv. Tiio ve.ir 1727 8, anJ the house uf SlobfL'us, 
Wiim be/oiid all (l.>ubt Itie lime ami [ihu-e wlioii Liinitous 
fir*t formed (hat ti\e<l detcruiinatioii of (Ifvotiii^' hiinselfto 
the study of natural history, which neiilier poverty nor 
lubcry was afterwards able to shake. In the year 1 728 
bs polled the vacation at hooie, and there formed the reio* 
lutnaorproeecutinghis Aiture stiidiee atUpeal-Hi neasnn 
v:.,cli f T I'.ie tiiae List him the good-will of his ])atrijn 
S' I For tlie ptirpojc 1)1" meeting tlio expenses of liis 
a: -ijL-.i..raI filiu-;U!i)ii, lii^ f.Unervvas utiaLle to allow him 
• ianrer annual sum than si. sterling ; and with thu 
ffiiwrable stipend ho had the courage to plunge into tiie 
widd. Nothing lesa than the most biting poverty could 
be the imraediate rasult of sueh a meosnre ; and we oe- 
tufdiiigly fill'! Liiiii;rus, far some time after thi^, in a 
lUte of niisefable lit-atitutioii. mcndnif; hi', shoes u iih foMs 
f paper, trusting to chance tor a meal, ami in vain endea- 
v<>uru)i;to inrro.-i::^e hi:* income by prucoring private pupils. 
Nu succour couM be obtained from home, aod it is diUicult 
to omoetve how he should have struggled with his penury 
witboot the ■tender aid aflbrded by a roval Bcbolarship, 
awarded him on the lillii of Deo. I'.'s. Nevertheless !ic 
diiigcnlly persevcr«:il in attendance upon the euiu*es of 
lectures councctcd uith his fnturo profession — the more 
d.ligenijy perhaps because of his poverty; atid by the end 
of tJJy the clouds of adversity began to dispcrMJ. By this 
lUN he had beoome known to Dr. OUuu (ieUius. the pro- 
ISmot of divinity at Upsol. who was glad to avail himself 
the assistance of Liiinicus in preparing a work illustrating 
the plants mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. His new 
f-uad procured him private pupils, aJi<l introdueed him to 
tile acquaintanco of Rudbeck, tho professor of botany, 
J ben growing old, who appointed him his deputy lecturer, 
luak him into his house as tutor to his younger cshildren, 
sad gave bina free seeeis to a very fine library and eoUec- 
ttfi of drawintrs. 

Ileru the published wnlines of Linnteus were com- 
Dicaced ; it was in (In- r.ii !-i of tin' iiiir-iry of lUnHiec-k that 
b. l>K-gaii tu sketch tliat^u wt^rks, whii h were aflerwaids 
(.joluhod under the titles of ' Bibliotheca Botanica,' 
'Cbssw Flantorum*' 'Cnlioa Botanica,' and 'Genera 
Piaalantm ;* and to perceive the impurtatice of redtwing 
mt) brevity and ordc-r the unmethodical, barlMfOUS, eon- 
fj-.c:l, and' prolix writing* with which he was surrounded. 
1:, lu ilie prosecution of a taik of such imminent necessity, 
'■■-i^ fell into the opposite errors of uitempiin^ lo make tl)e 
i-":i^ui5e of natural history more precise than is |i >>sibh- 
trooi ih« nature of things, of reducing the technical cha- 
neters of epecieg and genera to a brevity which often proved 
■1 :iul!:ty. and of reforming the termtnoloer till it became 
f^iirme, tliere is no eandid person who wm not be ready lo 
»- k:iowloil|ff that such errors wore of no iroportonce what- 
' s.r when compared svilh the great good v/hifh the writings 
; Lfp-ncDU* upon the whole efl'ected. In ibi' >< >i 1 
i^siu quitted the house of Rudbeck, and on iiie t'Jth of 
I742.p|0oeedi>d, uuAut roval authority and at the cx- 
tww «t lm ttiiivefsity of Up«d, upon iiis celebrated 



journey into Lapland. On horseback and on foot he so 
complished his object by the lOtb of October following, 
when he returned to Upsal, after travelling, alone and 
slenderly provided, over nearly Kioo miles. The result of 
this exnedition has been given m his e.xeelUnt ' Mora Lap- 
ponica, and in the Swedish account of his tour, of which 
an English translaltun was published some years since. For 
some time aAer his return we find him occupied in teach* 
ing minerafogy, particularly the art of ossanng; persecuted 
by the miserable jealousy of a oettahi Dr. Rosen, on whom 
he is said to have drawn his sword, and travelling in Dale- 
corlia at the expense of the governor. In the beginning of 
1735 ho had scraped together io/.. with wlurh he sot out 
upon his travels in search of some muvi i Mty where he 
could obtain the degree of doctor in medicine the cheapest, 
in ordw: that he might he able to practise pbysie fyt a liveh* 
hood. At Hordwwijk. in HoUand. he aecompliBbed bis 

eurp(wo. June 23, 1735, on which occasion he def. ndcd the 
ypothesis that ' intermittent fevers arc owing to tine par- 
iKdei (if clay taken in with the food, and lodged in the ter^ 
luiuatiuns of the arteritd s^istem.' 

In Holland Linnceus formed a frienikliio with Dr. John 
Burmann, professor of botany at Amslcrdam» and it WOS 
during his stay of some montlis with that botanist that bo 
printed his ' Fandomenta Botanica,' a small octavo of 
thirty-six pogos, whieh is one of the most philosophical of 
liis writings. At that time he was introduced to Mr. George 
Ciiflurt, a WL-althy Dutch banker, possessing a fine garden 
and Hbrary at a place eallod Hartucamp. Tins gentleman 
embraced tho opportunity of putting it under the charge 
of LinntBUS, who continued to hold the appointment till the 
end of 1737, during whieh time he is said to have been 
treated with prnicely mtmifleence by his new patron. His 

scientific rir'--jri"'i consisted ii- ■puttiii;; in (irdir tl;c 
obji cts of natural iiistory contained in M r. (^lilfori'-s mu- 
seum, in examining and arrantriii T iho plant;; in lii> uririien 
and herbariiun, in passmg through the press tiio * Flora 
Lapponica,' 'G«nora Plantarum,' * Critica Bolanicn.' and 
some olber works, and in the puUioation of the ' Horius 
CliirortiBnus,*a fine book in fbliob fiilt of the learning of the 
day, nriK'.rnpiited with plate*, and executed at the r.i>t of 
Mr. C;.:ljri, who gave it away to his fricn<l->. Soine idea 
may be formed of the energy and industry of l.iiiini«us, and 
of his very intimate acquaintance with Iwtan^ at this period 
of his life, by the fact that dM book just nentbnsd, consist- 
ing to a great extent of synonyms, til the rsfftneDees to 
which boa to be verified, was prepared at the rate of four 
sheets a week, a prodigious effort consiilei in'j; ibi- nature uf 
the work, which Liniucub miglit well call ' res pou li>ro>a ' 
He however seems \o have j)i)sses>e<l powers of a] ]>licali<m 
uile beyond those uf ordinar}' men ; and lo have worked 
ay and night at his favourite ponuits. In May, 1737, he 
speaks of his occupations as eoiuistingof keepiug two works 
going at Amsterdam, one of which was the ' Hortus Clif- 
fortianus,' alr^y mentioned ; another at Lcyden, a fourth 
in prefnTOtion ; the daily engagement of arranging the 
gariieii, describing plants, niui -n]ierinten'lin<i tlif atii-ts 
ouiploycd in ranknv.^ drawinj;?, wiatdi alone he calls ' labor 
imraensui et inexliauslus.' (Van Hall, p. 12.) Linna-us 
however seems lu have been weary of the life he led at 
Hartecamp, and towards the end of 1737 he quitted tSt, 
Clidbrt nnder the plea of ill hooUh, and an nnwiilimmesa to . 
expose himself again to tlie autumnal air of Holland. 
Tht-^e however seem to have been only r xcu^ev, for lie did 
Hot really quit the country before the >'i>iing of i7Js, and 
in fact iic was c\ idenlly 1ire<l of lii.s dmd^ery; good Mr. 
Cliffort would scarcely allow him to leave the house, where 
Linnicus complains of being ' incarccratus OMnachi instar 
cum duabus nunnis.' It was during his onngnnrat at 
Hartecamp that he visited Rn gland, where m seoina to 
have been disappointed both at Tiis reception and tli-j ciA- 
lections of natural history which lu- (bund here, lie \\:;s 
ill received by Dillonius, at that inne iirofessor of bolaiiy at 
Oxford, who was ofiended at the liberties Linna»us had 
taken with some of his genera ; and although tho quarrel 
was made un before his return to Holland, it seems to have 
disconiposea the Swedish notundist not a little. He do* 
scribes the celebrated collection of plants formctl by 
Sherard at Eltliam as being unrivalled in Euro|>can species, 
loit ol litlle moment m exotics; lie found ihe (Jxford 
garden in a like condilion, but with tlu- gieeuhousos and 
stoves empty; and tlie great collection of Sir Hans Slonne 
in a state oC dq^lotaiila coiifusioo and neglect. I^, Ukuxr, 
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lliu l.avt'llcr in tlio Levant, seems t ) li;i\c pkaicd h>m 
most. Kil l he, to^eihcr witli I'biliii Miller, the cclebruitd 
•ynrik-iKT tu Um3 Society of Auollttusirtc.-, Mr. Peicr 0>lliii- 
.'oii. uiti Pnifouor Mvtyn Im elilitr, were »Dp:iii'ntly ilie 
viiiy «cqu»intAii«e» Linostti «iinee«ded ia fanning. Bj 
tliU meanB be aeqninKl s citMitidenble aiMitioo to his 
< t , jus (jf plants ri i l 1> > i.s. Wliile in Holland he also 
iiiJiicti Proft^sor BiiiuiLuin. in conjunciion wiili five 
jiruitir.^, to uiulorlakc t:i • iml lH iiiMn of RumphiuVs im- 
portant ' Ilcrbanuiu Ambouicntc,' at anMtimalcd cost of 
3k>,nU0 florins. 

Upon bia return to Swadon be Mmnatiead practice in 
Sioekbolm as a pbytician, and with the aid of a pension of 

2U0 iliieat^ from the gov n.fiu :it, nn cumlitiun of lecturing 
publicly in botuny and uiiut i al j^'v, hi* prospects for ihc 
Juturc bccamo so saii»f.ielory :i> '.'< c-j wlAc liim tu m.iiiy at 
MuUummcr, 1739. liy tlii» tune hm botiuucal iunte li.id 
spresul o\or all Eurqv; the iuiportanco of the critical iin- 
{mivemeiiU bo bad intioduoed into tl>i!> and other depart- 
menu of natural hlsHkry bad become generally acuiow- 
h)dged. and his new method of nrrangmg plant;* by the dif- 
ferences in their stamens and pisttU had been adopted in 
many couiilrics, bul not in Swedoii. Impatient at rfiei\ing 
Ics-* lionour ill his o\»n roiintry than elsewhere, ho wrote a 
book r.dled ' Hiirtus Agerunif i>!>i>,' airan^i-d ocoordin;; to 
hiH system, whii-h bopa^Md off upon Kudbt't-k, at tlial time 

1>i-urc4'ior of Ixjtany at Uptal. as tDeproducti in of hi^ friend 
iothmano, «bo however had no further hand in it than 
that of writin<; the preface, which was an eulogium of Un> 
nx'us ft ! 1 111 - now system of botany. The btok was cv. nt- 
iially >d under the name of Ferbcr, and accoui- 

1dl^bed ili' ■ Iject of the eontiivei s, for al^erwards AO Other 
lOUtoical arnuii^ement was received in Sweden. 

Front this time forwards the life of LinntDu^ n a> one of 
incTeasing fime and pro^ri^* Every branch of natural 
history wa« revised or remodelled by him ; boohs and rol- 
loftii.^N vr. i\< M ilt to hini fr.uii M ' f ilu '.v.i;M ; lu^ ' 

fu^tih 1! n*.-.r'.ia.i»l, Oebcck, S});irni.i:iii, Tiiutilcr^, hk.ilui, 
»lluv;, :>iul others, communicatid lu li.m the result of their 
traveU in Europe, Asia, Africu, ttud Anienci. He was 
nameil professor of tnedirino atUpsalin ir4ti,uud aAcrwards 
«f botanjr; in 1746 ho ceeeived ttierank and tiilo of archi- 
ator; in 1757 he was raisod to the nobility, uimI took the 
title of Von Liiiur, nml I v {(n- u .ir 17 >> he was able to 
piiielia.se the cstalis uC liiiiiin ii IfV and S<>lja for hU.OOO 
Swedish dollars, a!' >• o j ! i"/. ^ti rhnp. 

During,' these eighteen jcara his ld« was one of Huessant 
labour; bci>ide» Mia practice nn a pbyairian, which wan ex- 
tensive and luontive. and his duties as pnifeiaor, he pub- 
liilicd a meet extiaordinatf number of worka en variotis 
branches of natural history. Hisworl;^ upon other branches 
of natural hiMory were less important iLau those on botany, 
but they all evinced the same ingenuity in chisifiration, and 
that bii;ical precision which has rendered the wriliiigs of 
Linna?as so (generally admired. In addition to a large number 
of di8<>ertaiions bearing the names of his piipiU, and now 
C'Uecicd under the title of * Amffinitatcs AcademictP,' 
the * Flora/ and ' Fauna Succica,* ' Materia Medio,' edi^ 
tion after edition of the * Sysiema Naturip,' and numerous 
mi<>ccllancoui " i k . ine of great importance, ho prodiicwl 
his ' Philo)W|)liid UoUuna," and 'Species I'lantaruin.' The 
fornu-r, dictateil from a sick bed, w:»h the bc^t introduction 
to b.>lany that had been w rittun, and is far .'iU)>erior to the 
numerous dilutions of it which subsequently api e.ircd frum 
the pens of hia fellowera. The latter contributed more 
than anjr work which bad before been seen to place the 
c\isting knowIed;;e of plants in a clear and intelliijiblc 
form ; the invention of coneric ntid s|H'cific naine*. by which 
o\cry known plant coulii be 8|>oken of in two wo I-. \s is m 
Itself a K^cat utep towards securing order and pcr>p:cuiiy in 
fulore botanu-al writmgitaml the methodic :il and conVise 
arran^j^ent of rcf«t«neea rendeivd it invuluable, uoiwiih- 
fltanding ila ombsiona, as a catalogue of the plants at that 
time known. Viewed with referenn- l . ll , xi-*ting state 
of knowledge, this b<»)k des^Tves aU ;!if ii .i -c whic h has 
been given it ; and botanists have, as il liy ( ■uinaii con- 
iciit, taken the second edition, which apptdt«d ni 1'G J. as 
the point of departure for syslcninlic tioiiicnclatunf. Sogr«-rtt 
is the importance still attached to ii. tliat an edition, cbictiv 
roRsistinK of it and tlte ' Genera Plantamm,* incoriior:iTi-d 
iathesta' •■ ' ich they were left by Liima^u.*. hai nearly 

Ksd thr u;;ti the preu umter the name of Cud^x Dotan- 
IiDiiiMuiii%*«olUi«dtqrI)lr.H«iioiiuiElMrhBMEieh(«r. 



Towmls tl.*; Utter pari oi his Linn^u-i suffered ««- 
vcrely in hiulih. Apoplexy stuc ccdrd repealed atiai-ks of 
gmil and vT>vel, and w.is followi l in I's tuin by p.»r7il>»i4. 
whiL-h niiijaired hia facul lies, and at l.i-t he wan caTned off 

bjran ulceration of the bladder, on the lt>(b of Januai;. 
1778. in the 71st year of his ape. ' Hi* remains were de> 

posited in a vault ni >r tin- wot cud of the radiedta] at 
Upsal, where a motiuuKiil of S«cdiUi porphyry waserc" ted 
by his pupiU. 1 1 IS obseciuu s w ere jh; - formed in the ino^t 
re;>pc< tful manner by the whole university, iho pall being 
supportctl by sixteen doctors of phytic, uU of whom h»a 
faaen hia pupils.' A general moumine took plane on tbe 
oocaaion at Upsal. and king Ouslavus llL not ooljr eauicd 
a medal to be struck expronive of the public lo**, but iiiir(>- 
duced the liubji-cl into a sj>eei h fmin the tlinnie, regarding 
the death of Linnisus as a national ealnmtiy. 

In the arliclu )Jt)T\>Y we have nlreadv ad%t'f!»:4 l*/ ill* 
cflet t pro^Inced by Linnieiis upon that branch of >.cicnf« 
Uia merit aaaajritomaliat is unqucMionable; ihoclcanies»Qf 
his ideaa, his love of aetenee. ht4 skill in abridging, abstract* 
ing, and reeombinins; the undigested matter contained IB 
the bulky tomes of inn predei e--ois, and the laet wiA 
which he seized the nromiin i,i t n k rchlm-.' to nil the mdi- 
jcfj-i ho investigate*!, enabled ium to pri.'du< e n cyinp!«?te 
revolution in botany, and to pLice it at a he;;jht from wh^li 
It would never have de^c-endtnl had he beea able to leevs 
bis geiiias and Ins knowledge to lii<i h llowers. We bf Wk 

mewM aRrc^- with xhosc who look upon LiopmiM *.'!f*'* 
namer of plants, for there IS ample ettdence in hia writingi 

that hia niiud SMUied far alwve the ainl.ty of veib d trillcr*- 
bul he rL'i:ardi:d exaclncs^ in laniruage ii* a nv -t import ml 
means to an eiiil, especially in I'CieiK < .* ul ob«ervaii ii ; and 
who 1* there to say that he was wrong Hi» s\v!ems of 
clssftidcatiun were excellant for the time wh^-H ibey wcrv 

invented, alihouxh new vorlhless; and it i« never to be for- 
g.iiten that Unttmas regarded them merely as lemporanr 

i-iui 1 1 ivnnr.'s fli: r*- V.ii'tt", ir ir.tf) uri'i'r tbe cotirn»!"n he found 
ut *«ll l>raiH ijcs i<t ii:au!al lusUjiy. I'erliaps be believed hii 
sexual system of botany a near approach to perferiion, an! 
s<j il waj» as an arttfiaai ni ide (and its ?te;it nnth"r re- 
garded it aa nothinit more) of arranciir,' liie (.Oi U or TOCO 
species ho wot aequainted with; although it cannot Ui 
usefblly applied to the eaat ronltitude^ of plariis witk 
which Ivotaiiisis arc overwhelmed by the di-CL>%crn» of m** 
dorn tra\eller». He never atluchetl the importance to 
It vliii fi has l)een insi-ted up<m by Ins f llrwer', whv, 
iinaiiic to dislitii^iiish between the good and the c»il 
of his works, have claimed nnboundid rcsjiert f-r cveri- 
thine that bears tba stamp of l,mneu>. Neither ori- 
we apposed to admit the feimesa of these critics who c».!n- 
plain of the absence of physiob gical knowledee from tb« 
writings of LintKOUS ; il mid be lememheroa that to hit 
time very hltlc was known U| on the snbjeei, and tbiit « 
what did nppenr in the b'K>k» of the day a threat deal viv 
not likely lo atlract iho attention of a mind whirli viilu.-l 
exactncis and precision above all other things. The tiv jt 
serious charge thatLinnmns is open to is iha: of iiuKccna 
in bia lattgnage; some of his descriptionsp it isassertti 
'would mnke the most abandoned \>orMjn bluah.* One sf 
his greatest admires . i <! ] 'negyrists hn» added, ' Nooe 
bul the most abandone«i," We have no ui-po-ition to "KU 
lip such a question as this, which is certainly not vcrv- fit 
public discussion: but we arc bound to ^ay that tbirt » 
truth in the allegation, and tlmt the language cf ijnti«ol 
is sometimea disgusting for its prurieoej: and coerseoeM. 

The domestie life of U nntrui does not bear eicaminatiSB, 
for it is Well known that he joined his wife, a proflifij* 
woman, in a eri:el pernecntion of his eldest s<in, on amtublc 
voung man. who afterwards siiceeetle'l to his botanical r Ii^i'- 
\Ve may snide at the vatiiiy « h-.^h nf^en breaks out in ili'^ 
writings < f Linn.TUS. and :it Im (M;ftty anxiety f r f-^fat 
which iiiducMl him lo mako u»e of Rolhinann as ht* truo- 
pctor in the trick of the • Hortna Agerumeiui",' hut serk 
an art as that wc have mentioned ft>nns a stain np-ai htt 
e^eutcheoii whieh n > talent, however exalt«l, can wi;^ o*'*- 
.\i , til ■ ^ ith of tin- youn.'cr Lsnnmis his libraiy a: I 
herbarium were purchase<l for the sum of |(itJ( /. by ihc j '^'-' 
Sir James Eilward (then Dr ) Smith, and are now the 

Ci><]M.*ssion of the Liooman Sovicty of I/nuIou. Tbe htt- 
ahum, contained in three small cases, i^ m j;«nfl condilt^tftt 
and turmiamost curious botaiiicd anti<)uitj, of great t^.uc 
ai the means of ascertaining with certainty the synonjm* 
Of tb« writtnga «f Liiwmii* It htt bMO xwj tavA w*^ 
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IrfiHls piir|vi^ its late possessor, but We vrarn botaiii«t« 
(i^ainsl su!>i>osui^''thnt the iilcutificatiouft vbkb banr« been 

fulilislicii Arc III lie depended u|x>n. 

(l*uUt ii< \V /,//> i</ Linrupus ; Srnitli, m Ueca's Cyr/o- 
jtnlin: Vjn HiiU's Jijntiolte Linncei ; Agatdh, Anliqui- 
/il/' f Lniiirrmitr .) 

UNNET. Um mim «f a lMld-1iitt«d siDgina bird^ wbich 
AoUfrfi wdl knitim under one or tbe other or itiTaTious 

tppelhtioK* to every Kiiglish bird-catcher, has, in consf- 
tjucncc; uf lilt' changes of iis plumage and the names applu'd 
to It when it appears under those changes, given riso to 
Bucb oonfaBion in our systems and cntalueues, and considc- 
iilrk error among the learned us well us tiio unlearnc<i. In 
•adcftTOuring to nlaee be&re the reailer the itate of the 
yu o n . «a shall, «• ftar, occupy more tptea tlwo the 
blieVQidd. at first view, seem to ix^arrnnt. 

Mr. Selby. in his • BrttiJi Ornithology,' soys of the 'cora- 
mn or brown linnet — Fn'ngiUa cannabina. Linn.': 'Tins 
Uinl ha* been considered by most of our authors as two di!>- 
liiict sncciea, under the titles of the common or brown Lin- 
Dei ana the greater Redpote. Tbiserror has evidently arisen 
fnim tlM altered appeanUMe it bears at particular ai;cs, and 
danac tbe diff«ieat aaaaons of tbe year.* These changes 
in an probability had not been suspected, ns they certainly 
; ad noibtcii irutiil 1 \ !!u earlier naturalisU ; and, on the 
iiui\\ irity of ihclr rejiiuation, succeeding writers sanrtioncd 
«(nli tnistakfs, williout giving them^-elves the trouble of 
furtiicr invc:>t)giition, till Montagu, who united practical 
researr'i virli scientific knowled^, professed (in the 'Orni- 
tkilogical JL>tcttaiiaiy biaeoBTietioa of their ifiiniiuv one 
i^ies ; and my own obseTTation and eKpertownla tend to 
confirm his opinion ' Oi' ing ull due praii^e to Montagu 
itKl Mr. Sclby for their diligence and acutunes* in rectify- 
ing an crr>jr whicl» seems I u have been going on from tlie 
timeof Wiilu^hby to the tiweof the publtcaliuu of Bewick'a 
' SiijtjilcrnenI,' We taust say a word in favour of one of 
tJie (athers uf Natural History at tbe revival of letters. 
A Kttle iaveatigatwn would have proved that of 8#lan, 
at kai^ it eannot be said that the changes of plumage 
In4 not been snspected nor traced by him. That acute 
•-' M-n cr, in his lliitoi rc de la S<tturii den Ojjffiiux (Paris, 
t^j^i, ^va, iti hik de>>oription orZ,a Linoie, or Ltnolte, '\jas 
Linoles ont la poictniic, ct le dessus de la teste, grande 
fame dc ranuce, de coulcur entre rouge et orengio : car 
dies ont lurs la eoulaur ai vivoi qu'elle resemble a du 
ung: mais cela est aeiilan«Dt aur w Hn du printeinpa;'^ 
hai\m% previously deseribod the more aombre state of 
|luraa|;c. 

Wrt\ui;iiby, whose ' Ornilbolo^* was edite<l by Ray, and 
roiiiaitis mjtiy obscrv;itii»n4 by tlie latter, devotes a ehupter 
(XI.) to tbe .suhj. rt ' Of the Linnet.' The first section of tlie 
uapter is JinitJed 'Of the Linnet in general,' and is as 
lAUnn : ' The chataoteristie notes of this kind are, 1, a «ite 
ef body auBathtni; let* than a diattndi ; t, a testaeeoua or 
earthy colour, nii\t < f rincieous and dusky or brown; 3, a 
(an a little forked : 4, a peeulinr colour of the outmost 
i' iiliers of tbe l.id. mz. brown, with while borders or edges ; 
J, a Hweet note. Of linnets we have observed four sorts in 
England: 1. The common; i. The greater red; 3. The 
l«««r rsfd; 4. The mountain linnet' Here is probably the 
priadpal origia ni the subsequent confusion. These four 
imaii aitt amrvaida deocribed and diatiognisbed at length 
in the earn* ehapler under the names of ' 7^ eotmton 
Unnet ; IJnaria vulgaris ' ' Hie greater red-headed Lin- 
n't : Linaria rubra maior.' • 1'he tetter red-headed Linnet ; 
Lir^ia rubtm minor/ *Tk$ mmmtaim Lumrt; Unaria 
inontano.' 

Rvcbstcin. under bis description of the < u inon Linnet 
i^rmgUUt eamnabiaa, linn. La Zittolte, Buff., Her Uat^f- 
luMr> Heehat.), atates that.ittstni^ad by long experience and 

iLr >.WTvations of many years, he hopes to show in his do- 
»eripttan that the common Linnct(Frtn^//aj[,»Mo/a,Linn.+), 
tbe greater Ile<I|iol. (F.'in^iHa cdiuutbina. Linn.), and, 
i^cwrding to all ajipesiranfe, the mountain Linnet (tringilla 
nontanOy Liun.), are one and the same species. With re- 
prd to the ideality of the two first-natned spoci«l»omitbo- 
Mfala are now geiMmdly agreed ; with regard to the last, 

* la lk« wtK lUrIf |iMUCC tlAD'Ja at fullawt: tint, na llierr i« an pti- 
«Kt miMtHMilioa of ■ llo«. w« liave fi\vi!U it ivi alwvw. Orltj'lual p.i4t4^c: 
'Tn Unf ha* b in n (WHi<*cil by mo^ of our aullion LiiiiKi awl ibr 
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the beltuT opinion ii> against Tk'rbstein, and in fuvonr of tlie 
mountain l.ini!i-t l..'iii^' ;i <li-tinft s|l(•(•l<■^. 

M. Teu.mituk, who uh&»;rM*s {.Siaimei (t'OrnithologK') 
that Frill f-iHa canwlinaiwvX Fri»t;ill(i moiitium lia\c been 
uAen confounded, and that be luia endeavoured to dis- 
tinguish them by a small number of ehavoclen placed at 
the head of thu short deseriptiona and of tbe synon^ ms, 
applies tbe same node of dtsttnetton to FHngiUte linaria 
and niontiiim, which he remarks lia\ e also been confounded. 
The sihort i ha raster given by hiiii 1o his Grot-bec Linolte 
(I'riu^ill'i ca/inabi/iii, Lmn.), is, ' Bill short, of the width of 
the front, blacki^b ; throat whitii»h, marked in the middle 
by some brown tpett;* and he tfaua describes the various 
states of plumage^ and the aynonyma of the binl under 
each. 

Old Male in the Spring. — Fenther's of the front, of the 
breast, and of the lateral part* of ihc latttr, of u crimson- 
red, terminated by a narrow border of rosy-red ; throat and 
front of the nccli whiiisli, with longitudinal brown mark* 
ings ; top of the head, nape, and sides of the nerk, of a pata 
ash; back, scaiiulars, and wing-coverts, cheanut-biown ; 
Hanks, reddish brown ; middle of the belly and abdomtn, 
white; some of the quills black, bordered externally with 
white; tail forked, black; the feathers edged externally 
with white and bordered inteinally by a large white space; 
' iris, brown; bill, di lj) bloisli; feet, ruddy-brown, more or 
le.is ]iak'. Leiiglh, j niches. 

Male, after Um aulumual moult at the age a full year. 
—On the top of the head large black spots; the back 
reddish, with spots of cbesnut-brown, bordered with whitish- 
brown ; breast, red aah<brown, or red-brown, with bordeia 
of whilish-red ; brown spots well mnrkcd on the flanks, 
upper tail-cove.-ts ldai:k, bordi ieil jutcniaily with w hite and 
externally with greyi>h red. (On raUing the feathers of 
the ftuul and tiiuse of (he breast, the traces of the red 
colours which ornament the bird in the spring may be -ceti ) 

In this state M. Temminck oonsiden it to be Fringilla 
Linota, Gmclin; Latham, IntL, v, 1, p. 457, sp. 8 1 ; La . 
Litiotte ordinaire, Buffon, Ois., V. 4, p. 58, t. 1 ; Id., 
Htd. 151, f 1; Gerard, Tab. Elcm., v. 1, p. 188; Common 
Linnet, I^iih . .s'yjj., v. 3, p. 302. 

T/it- I-'i-iii i/f. w Inch does not change colour affer arriving 
at the ailuli slate, is snuillcr than the male ; all the upper 

Earls are of an ashy-yellowish, sprinkled with blackish- 
rown spots ; wing-coverls of o tarnished red-brown ; lower 
parts br^sht reddish, but whitish on the middle of the belly, 
and apHnUed on the flanks with ntnnerons blackish-brown 

s\>oU. 

i'ouiig males liil Uic -ijiinf,' have the top of tlie bead 
and the back reddish-broun, m;uke<l \\ iih deep brown hm- 
(^late spots; cheeks and nape ashv; afl the lower parts 
of a slightly reddish- white, markol on the middle or the 
throat and on the breast with longitudinal .spots of a deep 
btown ; large reddish-brown spots on the sidoi, ; and large 
lanceolate blackish apota on the coverts of the tail; feet 
llcsh-colour ; bB.so of the bill livid-blue: it is then the 
bird given bv Meyer, Vog. DetUickt, andhy Friaeb., V^g^ 
t. 9, f. A and R. 

For ilw Old Bnih, Ma!e and Fcmo^-, M. Temminck 
brings together the following synonyms and references:— 
Fringilla cannabina, Gmel., Syst. \, p. 916, ap^ 28; Lath., 
/"</ , V. 1. p. 468, an. 62; Reta., i^itn. SiMe.. p. 247, No. 
2 j6 ; La Grande Ltnotie de Vignee, Buff., Off., v. 4. p. 68 ; 
Id., /¥. Enl. 4«j, f 1 (the male putting on fis plumage) and 
IH. EtU. 1 jl, f . 2 (the very obi male, under the false name 
of Petite Lniottc di' l'i,u''rir'.-) ; Id., PI. I ltd. l j|. f. l (either 
a female, or. |>erhaps, u male in autumn); Gerard, Tab. 
KUm, V. 1, p. 190 ; Greater Red headed Linnet or Jiedpole, 
Lath., Syn., v. 3, p. 304; Id., Supp.. p. 176 ; Blutha>i/ling, 
Bechst, Nah4rg.Dettt.,^.3, p. 141 ; Id.. Tattchenb., p. 121 ; 
Meyer, Tattchenb., v. 1. p. 163; Id., J'og. Deut., v. I. t., 
f. 1 and 2; Frisch., Fog., t. 9, f. 1 and 2; Naum.. F'lig.. 
t. 6, f. 10 (old male), and f. 11 (female); Vlasvink, Srftp. 
Nederl. Fug., v. 2, t., p. 157; Mwtanello ilaggiure, iSior. 
(tegl. Ucc., v. ;i, pi. 357, f. I. 

In the third part of his ' Manuel' (IS35) M. Temminck 
adds the following references and synonyms : — Atlat du 
Manuel, pU lithog. (male); VieilL, Fmh. Frang., p. 77, 
pi. 3s, figt. S and 3; Roux, Omil. /VofWRc.. v. i., p. 148, 
tab. 91 (oi l male in llio s|)iinu'), and 92 (male in autumn); 
Fichleu unJ Busch Hhithdufiing, Brchm., V'6s. Deut. 
p. 270 : Lti i^lite Liii'ittc df Vtgnes, Buff., PI. Enl. 191, 
Jig. 2 (male tu mouU^i Nuum., Neue Atug., tab. 121. 
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Returning to tlio two firtt parts of M. Temnainrk'n 
* Manuel ' (JikI t-iht.. lf<.'0). wi-fuid liitii o1>-m rMiii,' tli.^t the 
varieties of the young described bv Meyer under the loltfr 
c and that under tb» l«tl«v foagnt to Im tfimngvd nndi r 
Ftingilia montium, 

M. Tenmlnck nmu'lu that this bird moults but once 
m yew— in the autatnti: but a«v«ilwlMt th* tfiing or 
nuptial plumage is of m beautlftil red tint on th* n«ad Mid 
brea-t. Ifc :wril>cs this to friction an-l tin- . tit inn of the 
air, \\lu« li :i«av the sombre and ii^liy h iriUTs of the 

fcatli'-rs, ami niu-o tiic rci col >\ir. i'Arii;)ll> liiiliicn iiiwinlir 
under the a<ihy edges with which the«ti tea(her<t arc ternii- 
Mted, to appear in the spring. He addt that une may 
eimceive that age and tho mure or IMS distant time of 
moulting may %m this plumazc greatly. 

Th<' ri r liMWi ver should nut fori»ct tin- t haiiL'i * f 
colour t!i,it V ur. 11 and nthcn have shown lo take place ui 
tilt' ]ihinin:_'n i>r im-K vv:!li<)i:t i Ihih^-l' of featbef* aiM Wbere 
fnclion could iunllv hmn the agent. 

Mr. Selhy (1825). after the remarks already quoted, pro- 
ceed* thus:—' Mr. Bewick huwevcr. in the Supplement to 
bliwariioo Briliah Birds^ ttill eontintM lo Mfeve in the 
exitlenea of two distinct species; for so me must under- 
stand him falttiough he ha<( bron;;ht the s,>non>ni<i of the 

till" lie ■< II pi 1' 111 iiii l fi.;iirL- 1)1' 111-, j^n ;itor inlpnU'. i^r linmii 
liiinci, 111' - lys t!i;ii "it loK'stln; K'll lir>*'Li-t in luiliiiiiii. lui'l 
rejrauu it iii spring; lit this it differs from ilio i^n y luiiiul, 
whus« phiinagi! remains the same at all sea>oim " ' From 
his description of the Grey Linnet {the usual Northumbrian 
name oftnis bird), as given in the flnt volume of his work, 
it ran be no lithrr lli.Ki tin- commun or bniwn liinict of a 
Jjnrlii ular ajjo, jlibouj;h liL- hn- .iitaohL-d to ii tlic Liiiiiian 
SMiunvniLW of the Icsst-r ri <i(i.iU' ' It,' i-diituiuf^ .Mr. .Sclhy, 
•Mr. H<«Kk'sobser\'ation8on the plumtigo of the hunet 
were inuiK' upon caged birds, I am not iurpriied at his 
aasenioD of its always retaining the sane appearance ; for 
I haw repoaladly veriRed the (bet of its never ac<^uiring, 
under conQnement, those brilliant tints which distinguish 
it at a particular period of the year when in a slate of 
liberty. I will iuiiiure nno iustiincc sirikiii^jly to the iwiuit 
in qu<Htioii. Fur suiue particular purpuMi ut' ubscr vaUun, a 
linnet ua> shot more than two years ago, towanU the close 
of summer, when the plumage showed its roost perfect 
nuptial tiuil and, happening to be only winged, it was put 
Into a eage^ where it eoon became ftunilianied to its situa- 
tion, and still eontinoet. About the usual time, in the 
autumn of that year, it moulted, nn<l rn<|uir(.il the winter 
dreii? ipf the common linnet, which it h u rctuuii'd ever since. 
Withi)Ut i!i-[il;iv iiitj nl llio ill cusliinu il season aoy of the 
brilliant red that adorne<I it in the wild state.' 

Mr. Selby. who gives in bb great work the fl^ure; of a 
male bird in summer plumage, and of the nat, sisetpl. 5i, 
/r. 3K and of a (Snnale, nat. site <IWiL, /tg. 4), coUeeta the 
ioIlowiDi; synonyms for this species: — 

Fringilla cannabina. Linn., Sytt. L, p. 32'», sp. 28. 

Gros (hc I.iuotif. Tiinin.. .t/uM. iTOrnilh^ v. i., p. 3r, |. 

Greater Ri'ilpMli.'. ur Umvui Linnet, Mont., Omtih. Dtci. 

The Linnet. 1/iw'-. Ftiun. Oread., p. 63. 

Greater Kcdpolc Finch, Shaw's Zool., v. 9, p. £16. 

Wingflla Linota. GmeU Sytt. i., p. 91 C; 
. Lath., Ind. Omfth,, v. i. p. 457. sp. 81. 
Linaria. Rail, Syn., p. 90, A. I ; Will, p. 190 ; 
Syu of Id. (Aug.), 2.-.8 ; Bris*.. 3. D. 131, 29. 

>omi^ La Linottc onJiri nnf, Buff, Oit., T. 4^ pi 68, 
male after L t. 1 ; Id.. Pi knl., 151. f. 1. 
1st autumnol {Common Linnet, Br. Zoftf., No. 1.10 ; Lewin's 
iBoult. f Br. Birdt, 2, L 83; Lath., Syn, 3, p. 4(i-2, 
7S; Pnlt., Cat. Donet., p. ri; Wale, 
Syn., t. '2il. 
Grey Linnet, Bewick's Fr. [ln Js . 1, p. 171 

'Frint^iUa cauiiabiua, timeU 8y$t. I, p. 916, 
SI 28; Latfa„ Md, Ormth^ v. I. 468;, 

sp. b2. 

Linaria rubra major, Bri««., 3, p. 133. 30; 

Rati ^^.p.*)!, A.2; WdU p. 1 48. 
Le Grand Linotto des Vignes^ BuC. Oi».. 
^,4,f. Ml Id, PI. Enl.. 4«3, f. 1. old 
naia uodM tht thle ofPcUlc Liootte d^i 




Bluihsnflinir. Bcchst.. Salttrg. 0ncf . r. %, 

r. 141 ; M . Ti'i hr'ili Jtrur.x <, j. in 
d., Tiutchmd. ikni., p. til ; Mryer, 
I T'ltMrMetib. iJnil .t. !, ti. 163; Id, K»g 
Syn. of Dent., v. I. f I and 2 ; I* riarh., l>tt 

adult r. 1 and .'. 

male in ( Greater Redpole or Red headed linnet, fir 
summer ) Zool. I, No. I3I, t. 54; Arct. Zoot.. i. 
plums*. ^" "^> '> Will. (Ang.), ^60; Lewin's /<r 
, Utrds. 2, t. 84; Ijlth, Sytt. 3, p. 30.|; 
id.. Sup., p. I«7; Wale. Jyw. 2. t ■12i: 
Pultn Cml. I)erw9t.t p. 13 ; Bewieli's Br 
y Birdf^^, l»t. piirj; ld,«ii^.p.,t;8t, 

Mr. flouM, in Me beautiftil work cm the Birds of Butteaa 

fi>;ure* a male in the sprini; nr nuptinl pt image, and s 
female of the nat. sice, under the name at /.i»ana ramfta- 

ri lvr* ly Mr. belby )>r>ii( «{tally for the account of Um 
changes of plumage. He also notie« th* lOliflHi— whch 
formerly obtained about this sp4N>ies. 

t'arietift.-m4i, Temminck states that the bird varies se- 
cidenially lo pur* while; whttisli, with the wtnfs and tail 
as they are ordinsrily; the eoleurs Ibebly tmm! on tb* 
|iliimiii;<': !i j>art orilielyxly vthtie, or variegated with whifc 
le.itlieri. All llie pliiiTiii^je lil.irl.wh. or mor« ^I'^mlire lf:»n 
oniiiimy : i)ie feet often rcil. He (.«\* that it i» then Pun 
gi/la Argenhyrutemi; UmeU Sytt., I. p. i»te, ap. 6S> ; Lstb., 
Ind., V. I, p. 460, »p. »7 ; Lt> Uentyt df StraHmtirg, BuC, 
Oil., V. 4. pw 71; Gliard. Ttb^ tUm^ v. I, p. 184. 

Gtogra/Meal DuMb^Hom.—Vmr ahwDdmt fn Bolln4 
(Tenn.) Very common throughout Britain, extending fi> 
tkr as to the Orkneys, whore it i* abundant. (Selby.) lu.ls 
i.'eiiou<i to the Kntisb Islands, over the wh deof which, sn4 
Kijrii|>c Keiu'rally, it is plenliAiUy d»«|>er»«l. (Gould.) Er- 
seroiim in l*er>ia. (Keith, Abbott.) 

HfiMf, Food, Pmpagaiion.—ltt Britain reeorting to waste 
lands and t^ommonsin the upper paits of the eountry.wfaeft 
it beead^ AHMnbllof in wintar in wry largo tloeka» a»4 
ifoMondhig to the seaHsoasta, where these birds mrnht tin 
pitirine time stimulates them to seek the uplnnds. The too4 
of the linnet consists of small seed^ gencruiU ; those of ibr 
cruriluriii |>lanl« are ravoiirites. Ttie nfil i* liuilt in ^ b» 
bush, most frc«]uenllv in furxe, of mow and stalks ot frrw* 
interwoven with wool, and lined with hair and featlim: 
ee^t, 4 or 5, bluisb-whila dottad with parpUah-rad. (Sdlkf 
pliiicipally.) 

The bird is provincial! v tcrnierl Oreatcr Rcdpnle. Ro^e }di^ 
net. Grey Linnet, Lintwhite. nn<l l.mtio. B« Ion i. ol Miiianjn 
that lhi« >.|iecieii ihehn.l tLiliieil >i:iJut \\y ihe l.«Iins, snJ 
AiyMmi (/Ef^iihu«) by Arisiolte, in the lifteetith chapter of 
bin nineteenth book ('* Hist. A mm.'). The Kreoch and Gti- 
man names'have been gtrtn ^bevo. It is tba Ftautlt «f 
the modem Italiaoa, atM JUk'Mt lad IHmM trngtek af iht 
anttent Britisli. 

The oomraon Linnet it prised for Its swMt lonjr. and hw 
been tntjght to imitate the lunnau voiri-. The 11 im \H 
Burlington mvntioiis the c«l«braied talkiug Liuitel ai Ken 
sineton. He heard it repeat Ihe words • Pretty boy.' 

Our limttii will only permit a cursory notice of the oimr 
species generally considered as Linnets. 

Tlie Kav. LsoiMid Janyna. in bis 'Manual of Brititk 
Vertobrata * (1835), mahes the genus Linaria (Steph ) toO" 
t'M u( P. Linaria, Lian. fl-e^*. i Reii{v<ile»; F. r.mmabind. 
Linn. (Common Limtft; Cuiuuiun or Brown L<tinei «^ 
Selby, and Greater Redpole and Lnuut of M.«otar<» 
•Ornith. Diet'); and t. Afnntium, Guiel. (.»/o««fji» 
Linnet). 

Mr. Gould, in his ' Birds of Burapob' givua the Mlamsg 
special of the cenus lAmria of abtborik ia aadilioa ta the 

Common or Brown linnet a))ore noticed: Li nana »*■»• 
teM, Motmtain Ltnnet, or Twite: Linaria 
Mealy P>-ilf"ir ; and I.tmimi viiri ir, A'-mt /{i^If -l^. 

The Muuntiun Linnet occur* in ilu: cacalu^ue gtten 
M. Temminck. on the authority of Dr. Von Siebold ani 
M. Bur^. of Soropean spscies of birds fotinil in Japsn. 
where it is kaowa hf ihamiMaf 2Siin»Ni>. Tuu h tb* 
Oroi-Uc d gorg«roi$g9,audamoidarii€atMLTmmim»itkd 
and £AW /ynydSf of the antient British. 1 

The Gr,'/-ii Grnfhf'ak or Grrmfinrh (F Gesiil, Z.'ji r' 
frerdd of the antient Bntish) is somctiinca called tt>« 

>'0l. u.) 
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UNSEED (Grtdne de Lin, French; Z^iruaa/.GMinaQ; 
iKUtad, Dutch ; Linaza, Spaais>h ; LinhaeOt PoitugucMj 
Lumme, Italian ; Semjalenjanve, Russian), the wod of th« 

\Jm^ t.iniini^ or flax jilatit, is a valuaMr prndiict derived 
fiom thi- capsules of Liuum usUali.sMm uiu, awA cuusisting uf 
iiuall gn-yi^li-browii lenticular b>.)dit.-5, ci>iit;ii:uiig a mealy 
■lliOiBea, of ao oleaginous a nature, that it } it- ld:t by urcnsure 
in gnat abuadance the oil of luuecd. The seea of the 
lu-tiaot w barreated not mexely vitb a view to tba Nfro- 
AMdMief thtt plant* liut alto beeaoaeorthe oilwhien it 
jiddtbj eomiicwsioii. For both these pur^oncs, of sowing 
aad cruthinff, linseed is Inrgely imported iuto the United 
Kingdom. Lin>ccd is also much u>Ld as food for small 
U«i«. The itoforUliuus during each ut the last ten }ears 

1.996. 114 buslids. 1833 



1131 

im 



1,9U0.971 
1759.103 
1.S9M7S 
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2.179.135 bushel*. 

1834 . 2.'.'10,-J37 

1835 . 2,-J0ti,718 „ 
18S6 . 3,33S(.215 « 
1837 S,3>1,089 n 

from 



The principal part of these importations is 
Eailia} the qtiantities brought from that country in each 
af tba last three years were 1.534,073, 8.1011,530. aod 
MIMM boshela rwpcctively, beioic very nearly seven- 
tintbs of the trbole importationa. The remainder is re- 
ceived from other countries in tlic north of Europe, and 
pnoci(>allv from Prussia and Holland; from Italy, Turkey, 
and llie L'nilcd Scatch of America ; aud >vithia the last 
three years some shipments have been received from the 
territories of the East India Company. About ono-fifth of 
(1m vtaols in p o r ta ti on goes to Ireland, and is chiefly uaad 
ftr tewinf . The best aesd ibr this pu rpoae it broaght fiom 
Holland. The residuum of linseed from whi h the oil has 
been f\presi,».'cl is vised, under tlie naiuu uf o;l-take, for 
faltenink.' cattle. The duly ])aid on tin; imiK)rlatioii of 
liiueed into this couiiiry is per bushel, and the price 
io our markets is usually fhHB 4f«. to 55*. per quarter of 
eidit bushels. rFi,AX.] 

LINSXBD-CuL may bs procured by cold ex p r e si i on of 
lbs Hill, a process which makes the oil dearer ; or the 
bndied seeds arc roaste<l in the oil-mills, in which case it 
i» browiKsli yrllow, and easily becomes rancid, prnbalilv 
from sUrarting oxygen. I.mswd-oil is ju'lUicid, with a 
fjint but peculiar odour and ia«le, generally disagreoable, 
frum being subrancid. Specific gravity U'93. it easily 
dnes: by reduction of temperature it meieiy becomes 
slowly, but scarcely freeses. 

It may easily be purified by repeated agitation withmtsr* 
' > bleaching in the sun, or, better, by Mtoring il through 
siewly preparetl charcoal. 

By long 1) iil:ii.r It becomi-. dm U-brown, tenacious, and 
(hirkenod. but dries more t'a'>ily, and in this state is 
u>ed for printers' ink ; by still longer boiling it becomes 
Uaek,alaiastai»lid, and elasiically tenacious, like caoutchouc, 
vA in dris stale it sanea Ibr bird-lime. 

By the addition of Bitrous acid it becomes thick and red, 
ibcu dark reddish-brown, like tincture of iodine, but does 
Dtit becurac 41)1, il. It is frcqnenlly adulterated wiih rape- 
od. ehich may be detected by tins test. Neither does it 
fjria elaidin, as rape-oil does. Hut a simi'ler test is, that if 
*ud be besmeared with oil which has been adulterated, 
ft does not booome dry. 

Liaseed-oil is used to Cum liniments, of which the most 
eRDiaua is that iriib lima^ter, ai an application to bums. 
Bat it is much more eztenaively used in the art% particu- 
larly for painting. 
LrNTHUHIS. rFokAMINIFKRil, V 4 X , p 31^ ] 
UNU'CHIA. Kehscholts this generic name to 
wtainiinBS trf" the Linnaan genus Keduaa. <*AetuMiliigie^* 
p289.) 

LINUM. a genus of plants whieh gives its name to the 

WuU family ot Linacetj; and is characterized !i> liuving fi\e 
ia'inrt sepals, five petals, five slauiens, aud lioui three to 
tve .<>t)lcjs which aro either distinct from the base, or united 
M £u as the middle^ or even the apex. Capsule globular, 
dhiiad iuto ten celli^aMll containing a single seed. ' Httbs 
• Mall ahruba; leaves entire, without stipules; flowers 
'miiag the petals fidling off shortly after flowmng. The 
Kcoes are chiefly found in Europe and the north of 
Africa, but a few hkcwi.so in other parts of the world. Few 
'-«.«vef .ire of any importance, e.xccpC that which has 
iota an ol^e«t of culture from the eatUoit times of which 



we have anv record, t nat it Limm luHatuMmum, or Uie i 

plant, vbicii is valuable as well for its seed, as for the ligneous 
Bbre of its cortical layer, which forms the tow spun into 

yarn and ;v(iven into linen cloth. [Flax; Linkn.] It 
luui been sometimes said that cotton is the substance 
from which cloth was in;ule in Ki^ypt in antient times. 
Cotton was no doubt known to the Uiodus at very early 
periods, uial may have formed an article of commerce 
to Egypt irom India, but that it vaa not much uasd ia 
proved ity none of ik» mommy cloth* which has been ex> 

aniined by the best microscopes, being firand to be com- 
posed of cotton. The seed is valuable fer the condensed 
mucilage contained in its seed-coiits, while the almond con- 
tains a fixed oil, valuable for burning, and in the arts as a 
drying oil ; the oil cake ia used fur fattening cattle. Linseed 
is extensively imported from Russia, lU^ly. and Egypt, tat 
crushing, but of late years it has been tmported In large 
quantities from ludia for the same purpose ; this is found 
to yield a larger proportion of oil than Russian linseed, and 
the commerce w ill no doubt continue to increase. Seed is 
also imported from Holland, America, and other places ibr 
the purpose of sowing, as it is lound to yield a finer and 
more abundant crop than the British seed. It is curious 
that the Hindus make no use of the ligneous fibre ; but tho 
plants, though they there produce fine seed rich in oil, are 
very dwarfish, and may not therefore be found profitable 
culture for a people who have cotton in such abundance, 
and who wove it into doth iu ages when even Itoen was uu- 
known inSuxopek 




Linum UMUttwimum. 

I. ihr mnunitelpheM slaiuai^ ki^l;iM«aUMi S.1ht 

iu mil into Talvei. 

LINUM USITATI'SSIMUM. Me,liral Pt-of)erties <if. 
Tlie .seeds of tliis plant yield several article- useful in medi- 
cine and surgery. The testa, or husk of the seeds,'is very 
nttcOagillOtia, the kernel contains much oil, and the farina 
or mouT prooured by gnndint^ec bruising the seeds, after the 
oil has bieen expreoed. ftimtdies an excellent material Ibr 
liiiulticos. [C\T.\ PLASMS.] Tho seeds are oblongoHWllai, 
I acute, compressed, brown, shining, very sraoolh, the skin 
tliin, tho kernel white and oily. They are devoid of odour, 
but have an unpleasant mucila<(iiious oily tusto. Old, 
rancid, and corroded seeds should bu rejected. One part 
of seuiU and two parts of water yield a strong mucilage. 
It is much better to ohlaio the mucUage by merely ponr> 
ing cold water on the entire seeds, than to bruise thaoi 
and pour bi>ilinR water on them, as generally directed. Tlw 
mueila^i Is analogous to that of tbequince seed [Cvdoma], 
and differs m iu chemtcal habitudes, in several respeots, 
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from apmnHwi tcan. The compoand infbtion of liiiiMd b , a my mngmfleent c4iflc« ; the Ioim-1nt1.ba0l io 1414; (W 
daoiulcont, and tho unpleauint taste may be tnurli k-<<('nr>il rtt> bii-'.M.-r\, tlie rtii^totn' house thi- uviniia»ium, the lian<i- 
by using cold water lo form it, n« staled above. Tlio l.trina 
of the secdi, proiind b<Ti)rc tlio cil \\i\s bcfii cxpres-cl, fur- 
nishes the best matoriiil fur n»iiitices. but dot** nut kic|> ^ 
VOlL Tlie cake rcmainini; alter the expression of the oil 
te much used to fatten cattle, but giTM • peculiar taste to 
the meat 

The lint, or charpie. used by soi^eoni to dieaa ulcota, &c., 
»hould always be prepared from linen«Ioih and never Prom 

cotton, as an c»»enttal (lifTi rciui' exists in the nature of 
their fibres, which causes tliut ol cutloa to prove eattrcraely 
irritating. 

LINZ. the capital of 11].]..^ Austria, in 48' 19' N. lat. 
and 14" 17' E. long., !•< t cably >ituatc<l at the junction 
of tbe Traun and Uie Danube, over which latter livw then 
i« a wooden bridge M4 feet Ion;;. It ia diirided into 
lour scrtiun-i. viz. the town and tlic three suburbs. Tlic 
cM town cun<iists of one long strt'ft, and is of much less 
cMriit than the suburbs. There u i- four (latcs an<l ihn-v 
squure*. in the lari^cst of winch tiicie i!> 'the I'lllar of 
the Trinity,' erected by tho Emperor Charles V'l. in 1723, 
and also two fountains. It ia on tbe whole well built, 
Air which it ia not a little indebted to aevoral fli«a» after 
which tho parts deatrajrod have bean always much im> 
proved ; this was especially the ease after a very g^reat fire 
in l-(n>, which consumed the (oiinty hall, the ri-dc, aii l 
niaiiy ulhcr buildings. Tliere are sc\cn churches, llio 
largest of which i-t the cathedral, formerly belonging to the 
Jesuits. Other remarkable buildings are tbe guvemnwnt- such ornamooU 
houaet the now cowty hall, whwra the piwiBcial aalataa meet, | 

QMANUATIOir. 



n'luc tlieatre, and the great iiQ|>iTiaI luanufaclury of woijUea 
cloths and carpets, wha li in its most llourishmg t-t-riod gx\r 
craployinent, directly or indirectly, a> it u stated, to 2i,90% 
workmen, and used 5000 cwt. of wool annually. At pmcal 
the number of worknen is only 1 0.400. excluaiva of tbe nana- 
reus meehaniea and artiaaaa in Lins to whoaa it albidi 
employment. It suffered severely by the French invisions. 
Linz is a bishop's see, and has a lyccum, with a library ef 
•25,OU(J volumes, several public scliooU, a deaf and d^mb 
B>yluni, and many chantablc institutions. There aic rott- 
siflcrable manufacture!) of calico, diraity, leather, gunpomdn; 
&C. The population of the town and suburbs, wciudiiif 
some adjacent villages, is 23,^U0. It is a place of cntsi- 
daiaUe tntde, whieb the tma niUiHKl to Badwda ia Ba- 
hemia and the laldy eatabltibed steam*navtvatioa ef tbe 
Danube to the Hlark Sea must prcatly ir.en .i«.e. In onlsr 
to defend Austria uii the we^t. Ltuz v»as clto»en iur the 
execution of a new system of lortiOcatioa ittTtDtad bribe 
Archduke Maximilian of E»te. 

I.lUN, the Kiiglish name for tbe form in which cami- 
vorous development is generally considered to be tbe no«t 
perfect : Aittr (Leon) of the Graeha (Afetpw, Ltoneaa) ; 1^ 
of the Romans (L^rt and Lettna, Lioness); of tb* 

Italians ( f.ronfxfn. Lioness); Leon of the Siinni-h; J.i'm 
of ilie Kieiieh ( Li'iiiii'-. Lioiies*, f.incciiu. whelii); IJiItt 
i>t ihe (nrmaiis (Lou-inn, Lioness). The mole is, at s 
general rule, oraamented with a mano } thai 




Sk' li-'.rin of I.ioiu 

The organizatioit of the lion is treated of iii the article 
Frlis. vol. X.. and the reader is requested to heir iii luiiid 
that the short descriptioiu under the flgoraa of the claws 
(p. 218) arc misplaced; /if. I being from the fbrclbot, and 
/g. 2 (htm the hind foot. In addition to the points there 
stated wemttst draw attention lo the followinj;. There are, 
I* aiipe.ir*. <l'slii)gui^hiM^ charactcrif tics mailvnij the dif- 
fcreiieei UMwecn the skulls of the /,)'(/< and '/>JT ; and 
Mr. 0«cii explained these to a mectiniE; of the Zoological 
Society of Ixtndon (18.14), when several crania of these two 
apccies were exhibited. He adverted to the distinctions 
pointed out by Cuvior in tbe * Ossemens Fossiles,' and rc- 
narkad on tbe flrtt of them, eii. the strai^htness of the 
outline in the l nii from the mi^-jinc of die [( -'ortii'nl ] ro- 
re■^ic^ to itie cinl u\ the ii.isal lioix s \\\ olie (lucclinii, and lo 
tbeoci .out 111 the other, ;is im; 1 < iii^ in all ca-es avni!a!de; 
but he regarded the second distinction — the tinttenint,' of 
the interorbitaljifaee in the lion and its c >nvvxity in the 
tiger— as being mora conatant and appradabla. He pointed 
out howevar a diaHnelion wMeh had navar, aerordbig to his 
haliaCbaan pablMwd. which he dis^rvrd, well marked, 
and which appears to be conslanf ; fbr be found it to nr*. 

V;):! 1 '.r .u-c'iotit the whole of t!ie ^kolls of llie-^e aiiiinuls 



wartls of twentv of the ti;^r. It consuls in the proloagalwn 
backwards in the cranium of the lioUt of the iwial pruco*cs 
of tbe maxillary bonea to tba laiM tiaaavotse line whicfa it 
attained by the coronal or anperior endb of tbe nasal bone: 

in the tiger the nasal processes of the maxillary bones ncAcr 
extend nearer to the trans\er>e i>l.iiie atlauu d h\ the na»»I 
hones thiin mie third of an inch, and si.nicliracs fill sh'tt f 
It hy tMo thirds, terminating aUo broadly >n a st.rught 
or angular outline, just as Inoogh the MttMed ami *on.(^ 
what |iointed ends which thna pcoeaaaaa haTa in the Imn 
bad been cut offl Mr. Owen notieed alao minor difloreeecs 
in the form of tlie nasal a|>erturc. v^liirh in the tiger is d»- 
po<cd to narrow downwards and become somewhat trun> 
'.'ul.ir, while III the lion its tendcnry is towaicU a Mjiiaie 
shape; iii the deeper sinking in a lonjjitudinal dcirp^M- n 
of the con)ii.Tl exiicmiiies of the nnsal hinies in the ti;:ir 
tluiti in the lion ; in the bounding of this dejircsMun abot« 
in nioi>t of the tigers' crania bv a tmall but distinct eemi- 
lunar ridge, whi(3i is not found in those ef the lien ; and la 
the larprr comparative size, chiefly in ihefr transvene Aa> 
meter of the infranrhitnl /"ri; r;(iM in the lioti. Mr. Ow»n 
remarked that il v.as i-i:r:i vi'* tl.nt llicse foramina wrr* 
double either en one ur bill il snii- m ilu- c nl) fcisr skuHs 
wlucU he bad cxamuied, including tcu of tbe lion, sud up- ' examtued of buns wbKh were known lo be Asiatir, wlulsC 
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in ail tlio olbers tlii/orKW •« wai sin^jlc on > ,n h aulo. (Zool. 
Proc. U ) 

jkuo'.licr crummunication (o the same Society becomes in- 
(Mt&ting froia its bfini^ iissocialed with the popalur belief 
thai the lion lashes his sid«s with his tail lo itinittlate 
himrfr into ragii. There was exhibited at one of the maot- 

iafjtd^M) a (law obliiiiurd from the lip of the tail of a 
Toung Barbury lion pic-eutcd to the Society's menajrerie 
rij Sir Thomas UcatU-, ilu'ii lii.s mn jesty's ronsul at TrijioU. 
It was detected ou the living aiiiiiial by Mr. Bviinclt, and 
■Biatedout to Chekee|>cr. in whose hands it came off whilst 
M «aa examining it The specimen having been sub- 
yucd to Mr. WooAs fat deienptioa, that gentleman rom- 
ncnocd by rcfurring to the antient writers quoted by Blu- 
niftibach. Homer (//., xx.X Luean {Fhartah i- 206). Pliny 
(//i>'., viii ), amoni; others, \\\\.) hail de>cnbc(l tho liuii 
(ermncuusly) a!> lashing himt.elf with his luil wlicii an;:ry, 
or to proTokc himself to i^go. None of those writers how- 
ever, be remarked, advert to any peculiarity in the Lion's 
lad to which so extraonlinary a function might, however 
iacorrectly, be attribtited; but Didjmua Alexandrinus, a 
commentator on the * Tliaa,* dted Vf Btumenbaeh, having; 
fiitind a blai'k prickle like horn anionic tin- hair of tho tail, 
immediately conjectured tlial he had ascert i nttl the true 
rau«e of the stimulus when the animal tloun-hes hi:^ tail 
in defiance of his enomie:i, remarking that when punctured 
by this prickle the Lion becomes more irritable from the 
pain vhieb itoeeasioDS. Mr. Woods then noUoed the obli- 
vion inro which the snhject Ml fat eentvriea till Blamen* 
badlh who tilisenes also that the later commentators, Hcync 
fi>r instani'c, had nutiood the opinion above staled, revived 
i: fn.iA al>..ir. I u cut y-six years siiice), Bhimenbach lu^^in^{ 
\cnricd tlie uccuracr uf Didymus Alexandrinus as to the 
fart, though be did not admit the commentator's induction. 
Blamaabach deaoribod the prickle as smaU. dark-eoloured» 
bard aa bom, plaeod in the very tip of the lion's tall, sur- 
rourxk'd at its base by an annular I'M if tho skin, and ad- 
hi-rint; (Irmly to a similar follicle i f a glandular appear- 
sni-o. Hut Blunienbach remarked that ihese parts were so 
minute, and the small hurny apex so buried m the tuft of 
Liir, that the use attributed to it by the antient scholiast 
can only be rcgurde<l as imaginary. Again, according to 
Mr. Woods, the subject appears to have slumbered till 
1U9, when M. De«linyes announced {Ann, de* Set. Nat., 
wL ni.) that he bad found tlio prickle both of a Lion and 
LiuneVi which died in the Kie.n h iiu-iiajierie, and ilesrribed 
It a* a little nail or horny pr<j«luctio!i. about two lines m 
lenplh, present iiif? the form of a small cone, a little re- 
curred upon itself, and adhering by its ba*e ouh to the 
sldn and not to the last eaadal vertebra, from wbicb it was 
sapwated bv s apaee of two or three lines. Fran that 
period Mr. Woods suffered no opportunity to escape him of 
examining the tails of every Lion, lining or dead. lo which 
he cotild gain acres* ; but in n u in^ian' t lud he suc(ce<lcd ' 
in f:t:du:g the prickle till the >; n:.nien which wa** then ' 
before the committee was placed in bis ImimK within half' 
aa hour after its removal from the living animal, and while 

£ soft M it* Jwse when U had been aita^ed to the skin, 
deaeribeditaa ftraiedor eomaoaaaMUerlikean oidi- 
e«ty nail, and solid thioiq^lMNit the grealer part of its length 
towanli the ap^r, where it is sharp; and at the other ex- 
tremity as hollow, and a little c\i»3nde<l. It* »hape wa* 
ruber sineular, being nearly straight fijr one-third of its 
leozth, tlicn slightly constricted (f>rmin^ a very obtuse 
tn^fc at the point of conatrktiooK and afterwaid* swoOing 
out like the balb of a brislle to its tmiaatioii. It was 
btscally flattened throughout its cmiro ka^h. which did 
Dot amount to quite thice-eighlhsof an inch. It was of a 
b- rn-'' !ij ir, but became darker, nearly lo blarks«^«. at the 
tip. Its ajipearance, Mr. Woodi o^/s«-rved, would l«ad to the 
Uhef thai it was deeply in^ened into the ♦kin, with 
vbieh however, from the readiness with which it be<wac 
detached, its connexion mua haw been very *l-'/ht. 
It is to this al i ghin eis of adheM->n that M. Dnhstes i 
atliftntaa its nsoal abacnee in staSed specimens ; and th«r • 
•■■ecBusc will accoant f->r it* z\-i^r.re in hy £»r t,>; v^t»t»rr 
number ot living mdivkluals: frr. Mr. Wr»l« ri^arktd, 
i!4 prir^eiiee or abvii -e dije* rj.>t de^'tnd rr^/n a7«f, h*«i»nv: 
the Paris lions in which it was fnuxl were ol mnii Ann 
■M^ while that balangh^( to the SocicCf waa acty snM)) 
aad tounff ; nor npon aei, gar oHhanglk wvo«in( m xU 
toafe cab of the taMHtrerattbe Vi<Mf>'«Chrf«n«, 4 
oisted tti the LioMM at the da Baik 



Mr Wo<,>d<, thinking it probable that these prirkKrs might 
e\ist in oilu r ^pecies ol" /V/m. had previously examined ibo 
tails ot nearly the whole uf the slufTod skins in the Socwty** 
museum, but fiuled in delecting it in every instance but 
one. Thia waa an adult Asiatic loo]>ard, in which iho noil 
was evident, althous;h cxiremely small. It wa^ short and 
.-tiiiight. and perlV(';ly c iiiiimI, with u btoml base. Mr. 
WiKrIs observed lliul it w.is >l.iled ill i\ nolo in tlli^ ' Kdltl- 
burgh l*hili)>i>pliieul .louriial.' wln ie a tiuuslution uf Hlu- 
menbach s paper had been given, that a claw or prirkio hkd 
aW} been observed by ihu editor of that work on the tail of 
a leopard. No such structure however waa delected br 
Mr. Woods on a living individual in the Society's mena- 
gerie. In the leopard therefore, ns in the lion, it nppr ir., t,, 
bo only occa-.ionally present. In Imili it is seated ui tlm 
cxireuiutip nf llie tail, and is alt.iL^. ilier iiiu'i.niu eled with 
the terminal caudal verUbia. I 'n ui Ihu liHrrowiiosa and 
shape of its base, the ciicuniferetn e of whieh ia by flu* too 
small to allow of its beins fitted lilu) a cap upon the end of 
the tail, it appeared to Mr. Woods ralhar to be inserted into 
the skin, like the bulb of a bristle or vibritta, ibaii to ad- 
here to it by the margin, as described by M. DesliaycK. 
Xeitlicr tlie published oiiservafioiis of tluit zn(,!,r,'iNt nor 
the discovery then coiiiuuiiiicaled to the Soeiety luuld, it 
w.i-, observed, llir.iu aii) li^lit on the cxisleiiee or slriieliiio 
of the siijiposed glandular tuUide noticed by Bluinoiibuch. 

Mr. \V oods concluded by remarking llmt it is diOloult to 
conjecture the use of tbeae prieklos. their application as a 
atinolus to anger being of course out of tho quosiiun ; but 
he observed that it could not be very mi]H>rt:int, t\,r, lo say 
nothing of th eir Hinall size aii<l eiisi lupiueiil 111 ilie fur, tho 
majority of indi\ iduals. in eoiisi tiueiice of the ruailiiien.% wilU 
which Ibc part is detached, arc Uoprivod of it fur thore- 
maiader of their lives. {ZooL /Vmw I83S.)* 




Pn'k1< at lh« ftvi of Lion', tmi. | Btnn»i>a>«el>. ) 

Emasculation, it is slated, prevents the development of 
tlie mane; and the Lien ao nntibtod isMid naver toner. 

Gkoohaphical DimiiBfTiox. 

The true Lions belong to the Old World rxrluiivilv, 
and they were fermerly widely and plcntifullv dilTused: 
but at praaent they are confincl to Asie and Afiiea, ana 
they arc becoming every dav more and more scarce in those 
fjuarters of the globe. Tliat Lion* were onwj found in 
Europe tlicre ran l>c no tloubt. Thu» it it n-corded by 
Ilerodotu- tiial the bai.'g;ige c,ini< I- ' f the army of X'TX<-^ 
were atiacked by Lions 111 the country of the Faonuins and 
Creslonn'i, on tueir march from Acanthus (near tlw: f>rnin* 
sula of Mount Athosi to Thcrme, afterward* Thcaaalonim 
(now Salonikj): the canwb alona, it ia staled, weie at* 
tacked, other beasts remaining ontoncbcl as Well as men. 
The same liu;<^na:i alv< observes that the Bmita in Europe 
within which I.ion* were then fiiUiid »cf»r the NVmij% or 
Nestus, aTbracuii river runnin;^ tbron/h AI>'l'rri, and lb« 
Ach«lou% which water* Ararnana. (lierod., >ii., c. 12»- 
ISfi.Scbweighanuer; ands<:c the articie ATM'/«,p.'/1.> Ari** 
lotle(vL3l) says that the L>on >s in fact an animal b«t btlte 
kn'iwn. ' In the wliolc at Europe, (or eum^ tberc »r«r no 
I^^ns. except bet wc«m t Ite Achek^s and tbeNeasus.' A k» t n, 
■he »afn»: author fviit.. miu , .1.1 of fle«Ii;(»rr « d,- ..i'<Tt> t/i'n- 
tons Europe as abtind^ot in Li/.ns. arid ..illy ir> tl.^t 
part which u between the A' i.' I -us snd ,%'' .. .« , npi »f»rf.fly 
eepyinf the slatemerit of ller^lMus. limy f vtii. t*f '1<<m 
mmtt, and adds ii>at tU Imim t4 Kur»t^ arm nimovi' Hmmi 
//f Aftf * s/id 5i>r.a. FaM«eAias er,p.M the seme ifery 
a* <', tU attark of fboLiAnsofl thf ftnuHntd Xurt** ; ar<4 he 

*lXU-y witt^/v*^ 'h»l Lofi« of » ri 'h t'Ortd^d M»toth« phNAO 

»» lU t-0A>4 <>\,t»y.'. wb 'i. Ifaredwiie §nm 

TlwMMty, at.d «l.at P'.l>djiffts.<, • ' ' aiMato^aeen* 

f»:m^llMf4l»mtVt*S>itht^ tUfM '-^ "f lb«t», attlMi^ he 

* u nMTRNtd the p assage %n flpp*** *f't^Mt W 
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wliich Konic hurt eomidand ai iudmting the nuteM* of 

L u|i t'l till- Ii.>tik> <T till.' Danubti, fail* as an aulbority 
]t>r |ilaciii;^ ll'C Li 'ii m ilmt lix.iliiy. Injcaimv a« Cuvier dli- 
sorvcA, ihoi 'iiiiiM -■^hoMs ))laml> tliai iliu ihiuil' ol Isior is 
ihurv applied tu trn Armenian nver, ciiiicr I >y an error of 
tilt! auliiur ur of the* traDi»cribcr«. 

Nor u Euiepe tbe only purl of lbs world from whieb th« 
fbrra of tlie Han hn diaappewod. Idom mn no longer to 
bo fiunfl in KjjypI, PulenUne, or Syrin, where they once 
were »j\idiia!l\ I ir from uncoinmoti. 1 In- froquvnt" alluatuuit 
to Ibo Lton 111 llii' Hulv Si ripiuii's n::<l iIil' \.irii'U!» Hebrew 
tfi'tu* llicre tu itiiiir.^ui^Ii the iiitiurtiit agci and sex 
of Ihc auim il i-n- jiaiui ulm ly Jer., li, 38; E:ek.. xix., 2; 
Kah., iLt I3» *)U> ^'^''> ^■it'*' ''■"■^ Lion's wbclp: ^mA^ 
xix^ 2, 8; Putim xt-i., 13; Prov., xix., I:>. &c.; TtOt 
CkiMr, a ueonod Lion, tliut i» able tu 1i im< the mother 
kod nunl prey for itiolf: A'liA., li., 13. &c. ; ns. An, a full- 
gruvsii Mini,^' I.ion, the tuost general name: J'-b., w., lU; 
x» 16; I'mtm xci. 13; Prw., xxvu, 13 ; ho4va, v. 1 4 ; xui. 7 ; 
*3fW* Skaeal, • Lion in hit primok t black Lion: M, ivn- 
10 ; Prov., \\\., 30 ; Iff^. L(u'\h, a ferocious or angry Lion ; 
compare the (Jrcek lis, XTf: see also J'>b, iv. 10, II, &c.), 
prove a fantiliaril> with the habits <if ihr r;i<H). Even in 
Adia generally, Hith the exception of some countries be- 
tween India and Persia and t»onic districts of Arabia, these 
magnificent beaj>ts bare, as Cuvier observes, become com- 
paratively rare, and thU is nut tu be wondered ut. To say 
notbing of tlie immonie dnuighta on tho laoe for tbo Romaa 
arona,— and tbey wm tint ineonndorable, for. as Zimincr- 
man has shown, there ut-rt> » thousand Lions killed at 
Romointlic space of forly yi ;n>,* — p.iT>nUiion and civilixa- 
liDii h;i\i' (^r, din. illy ilri\fii tlu'in wiihiu iiiirioucr liiiiils, 
and^ Ihctr destruction has been rapidly wurkeU in modern 
times when fire-arms have been used ogainst them instead 
of the bow and the spear. Thu African Lioo it annuallj 
retirine beRire the persecution of man fltrther and Airdmr 
from theCuPC. Mr. BeiUMtt iTcnoer Menagerie) savs of 
the Lion : ' llis true country is AlWea, in tho vaat and un- 
in'iMcri \siliU i.f Hliich, from the imTiieii^c- (U-mtIs uf the 
north la Uic IrickU iiM lurests of tlio iuuUt, he reigns SU- 
f>remo and unt oniiDlled. In the sandy deserts of Arabia, 
lU somu of tbe wild districts of Persia, and in the vmx 
jungloaof liindostan, ho still maintains a precarious foot- 
ing: 1nt( ftoiD ilio claiaio aoil of Gre oe ft aa w«U as frum tbe 
wbola of Aain Minor, both of which «r«i« oBco exposed to 
hit i*«*ffM» ho ha* been ultei i i ' nigcd and asiirpatod.' 

LtoN"? OF THK Oi.i) Would. 

Zoologists generally di»iniL;iiisli I lie Lion by its uniform 
yellow ojlour, the tuft of Ikh: .il tho end of the tail, and 
the mane covering the head mid •dioulders of the male. 
This la^st uniatnent, as we sliall piv^>eiit!y see, is very much 
reduced in oho variety, with which we have lately been 
tnado Well arqiiaintcxl by Captain Smec; indeed so scanty 
h it tl.iii it liiu llv <u -.. rvc* ilu- naiiiij of :i ituiiif at all. 

If Vic Imck tu ;ia early (NTioii. we jstiall fini! \arietie« of 
thi* great c.vt, uii.ally <uii'i:<U-icil a> tin- stroiij^i-vt <(f the 
fatinly, dc|>endiiig on the gre<it<;r or lea* tuiensity of culour 
fur the most part, mentioned by antinnl writers on natural 
history. Thus Ariatolie (ix. 44J diatiuguisbca two kinds of 
LtotH, 000 rounder than the other (^rpoffvXuiTioop). and 
which bos the mane more curled (oirV. r, i^.inpoK), which 
lie states to be the mo«t timid ilnX6rifK % i ; tho other lon|^r 
and With a weII-dcvelo|>ed mane (.jm i, which he says 
IS more courageous (<iv<*(i»ioTi(>oi^). I'luiy (vm. 16) remarks 
thut the IJon is most noble when a mane covers his neck 
and tbouldors ; and b« alto (loo. cit.) alludes to a maneleas 
Lion, tho oflspring of a tDonstroua conneiion. ('Leoni pno- 
rmua gMieroMimis tunc cum colla amoiqae Tostiunt jubte. 
la enim ntate cuntingit o Icane coneeplts. Quos vero pardi 
^ ■ i a\ r; r. iii-;^in h ••■ Ljn-iil. ) Ill .\ fi tea, he goes on to 
It luttt k, sui^ii cutiiicXKiii.-i arv frequL-iit : ' >Multifurmcs ibi ani- 
iii.'iliuni partus, \-nric fa<minis cujusqiie generis mares aut vi 
■uivoluplate miscenlc;' n-i.enr**, he adds, the Greek vulgar 
aaying, that Africa u alway> ]>i(> lacing something new. In 
the aamo ebapier Pltnj» after alluding to tbe Enropcan 
Lious and their eomporattve boldoeia. aa above stated, 
reteats the observation < f .\iistutle, that iIrto arc two 
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hinfc of Lions, one comnaet and shaft with earM mao«, 

which are ninii' tiiin<l than iho^i- wwh along and sitapkc 
one (' longo suuplu tt^uu Villu'>; uhicU lost dr»pis« tbe 
wounds inllicted uu tlicm. In llie 1 7ih chapter of ibv saiu* 
book« Syria u slated to be the locality of a black Lion {mn 
oppoeiteoalwmn) : 'rteteris unus cujukque generis colaresl» 
Leonum taatam in Sjha nigar.' ifilian ixtu. Ml dtatin* 
guiiboa tbe Lions whioh cum* fVom India ffon other Ltun^ 

itiiiL' iliat till' Nkin of the Indian Lions is black. Oppian 
(lU.^ lAvanls tho tiesrinniiig of that book, nuUcis I Lie dtf- 
ferenre:. bLi\Mtii tin- L.onsof AnaMM* Aiablt CEfiftmm 
apovfMi^ Libya, and Ethiopia. 

These distinctions are altogL-ilit:r rrjcctcl h) Hi tV ti. mtta 
denies that Ibara are diileieot kinds of Lions. He denial 
oIm. that any Lieii has a curled maoe, triuch, by the way, 
Aristotle does nut assert, for ho ontf saja that one kind bj» 
the mane mttre curly thon the other. BiifRtn funber 
attiriiis, that ilic Li ons of Af'jua a6d Asia citliri'I) i< M^uiuie 
each other ; and declares tUal if tbe Lions of the luouaiaiiis 
differ from those of llie plains, the difference a less in tb« 
colour of the skin than in the size of the respective aniiualt. 

Lionicus, in his lost edition of the ' Syst. Nat.,' ttotii^s ii» 
varieties : bia places Fttu Lmt at Uie bead of hi* genus iUub 
with AfKea only as the hiAHat. Neither does Omelhi diS' 
tmciiinli uiiy variL-tic- I t lie nuich inrr>.'.-iscs tl.c il .^■ nlni- 
liun ; fur he spouk^ ul li.c i-ioii a* mlubUt'tji iVUita, t.«j«,ii> 
all\ 111 the iiiii'iiiir, bviii^ rarer in the deserts uf Pernio, 
India, and Japan, aud as having fotmerly oocutrad ui oiber 

in Araenja, ana w 

TbraM. 

Pennant (' Hiai. Quadr^* 3rd edition) a pp ea r s to eaineid* 

ill opinion with Buffbii, Liiiimius, ami fttiu lni : for he 
nieiitujiis iiu distinctions, uiid dux'nU-* ihc Lion a> ' an in- 
habiluut of most parts of .\fr 11 a, and larciy i.i the lr>l part- 
of Aiaa, such as India imd PiT.-ia ; and a fevi ati.- muU met 
with in tbe deserts l- t Ai . u lla^dat and Bos^oruli, uit the 
banks of tbe Euphrates. Mr. Niebubr also plaeoa Lham 
among tbe animals of Arabia ; but their proper eoootfy ia 
Africa, where their size is tho largest, their nuinben 
pealest, and their rage more trt:menaou», being inHamoi 
by the influence uf u buriiin;; stm upi>ri u ntu^t nr.d m^iI 
Doctor Fryer ia>s that thu^o of Iiidtci ate fi.H:ble ^d 
cowardly. In the iiitinur ]iurts, niuidst the scorched and 
desolate deserts of Zauiu, or Kileiluljferid, they reign 
masters; they li>r<l it uvor every beast, and thou* cuuroge i 
moela with a check, where the cliouiie keena ntanlinid •! a 
distaaoe ; the nearer they approaeh the inhahilanta of the 
human rare, the lf>s tliuir luj-'c, or rntbi-r t!n! j^nalL-r ,s 
their timidil) ; they ha\o nficii ixptrn-iKcd iht: ui.ti^Uiil 
combat, and liiuluij,' thai iln ix' i-x.-.!* a Ih'iiu Mipti-:or Xa 
tlioni. commit their ravag,es with more caution ; a coeisc 
climate again has tlie same effect; but in the bumi^ 
deserts, wliere rivers and fountains are denied, thejr hxm tt 
a )>erpetual fever, « sort of trndneu ihtd to 0>«ry aaraaal 
they meet witli.' 

l3r. Leach raised the form to tho rank of a genus under 
the nann- of / 

M. I.A^"isoi), III his ' Manuel' (1827), gives fuur \arwtie\ 
viz. the Lion <>r liailiarv, the Lion of Senegid, the Lnaef 
Persia or Arabia, and tlie Lion of the Cape. 

Cuvier (■ Rdgne AniroaU* bis last edit , Ib2-J) places at 
the head of tbe mat pm» FeUt 'L$ Liom (/W Uo» 
Linn.)* and deserihee it aa dbtinguiahed by ita uniferm 

) I'llow culmr, tho Iiifl of Imir at the end of tbe lad ami tins 
luaiie which rovers the luad, neck, and shouidtr* ot' tlw 
male. ' It is,' oititiiiiies C'u\ ler, ' the hti>jnse>i and tbe most 
oourageous of the aniroais of prey, bpreod, at one tmew 
over all the parts of tbe antient world, il. would I 
the present oiay Dearly confined to Afrka and 
bouring parts of Asia. 

M. Temminck, in his ' Monugraph,* includes tlirce wi- 
cties under Felii Leo, namely the Lioiu uf Borbary, Scotnl, 
and t'ersiBf ud thoM Biw i«lniQ«d in Fiachnt^iSf- 
tionsiii. 

Mr. Bennett ('Tower Menagerie.' 1829) nolicr* tlic Bengal 
Lion, tbe Cape Lion, and the Barbery mneljr (Agucing the 
two fumior). and observes upon their dblinotions. 

Sir William Jardine iNaturaiitU* library. " ^!alDmaiia.' 
vol. ii., Fetirue, lb34), in addition to other plites. hjs 
given a fiirure of ihe Asiatic variety fi lu a s|Hf>ciiiiei( 
in the SiiMcy Z^lo^iral Gardens, uud afii-r iiotH-jiig 
ih it the l.n n^ of Afru-a and India have been drMtilicS 
OS varieties, sutea bts sUong susptcwnt that tuim oh« 
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irill prove these aninud^to lie tn nality 6it- 
Itoet «p«ei«ii wa notieet thcin lepMmialj under the names 
of £00 4frieimmw emt Le9 AmaHeu*i he elM alludce to the 

.\f>mrlr** Liftn. ti niiii"<? of whirh liiid just np]>oorcd in the 
prc<\'t?dine« fif till- Z.Hil i Rii-il Snaly of Ijondon, with a 
jrjniKi' ot fdttluT 'IcUiiU 111 llu'lVfiiisariioiis of ihat Soi'ietv, 
i!> a paper which has smco been published, and tu which we 
p.cienily oUI the reader's attention. 
Ur. S««tnMn iCtattifieatim qf Quadrupeds, 1835) 
]\»c9* * the AfKem Lion {Leo ^fricanui, 8w.) at the head 
orihe Felidtr. In bis arrangement at the end of the volume 
Ite noticeA the fawn under the desiacnation of * Leo Anti- 



- iri.m, I.f'PK. 
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these trees are supported hf Acfced sticka or polee, waA tbeM 
ert three tien or platfbmu on wbidt the huts are eon- 
etrncted. The 1owe«t » nine fi»et from tlie ground, and 

holds ton huts; tlic st-c..ii<I. cibiuit l-!l;Iu Icct Inj;!), lias lliiie 
huts; and the upiH-i- stdry. it" it laa)- b« so called, (iiiii.iins 
fiur. The nsrviit to Iheso is made by notcheti cut lu the 
supporting poles, and the huts are built with twig^ thatched 
nith strast, and will contain two persons conveniently. 
The tmvelleta bed pieTiouiijr viaited several deaerted vil> 
loges ainiflarly Iraflt between the Moriqua and Leutleean 
] iv(T!«, ns well as in other places. But tliese were erected 
un siaki'i« about eight feet above the ground and about forty 



Hl'.tI ami ntH-4i fmiii^hed with ft inune of fii t sr|u;iro, l.iiger in some plact-s .ind conlainin^ about 



tufUid." The next genus, * Fclis, L., Cats, 
rliirartcrixcs thus: 'No mane; tail long, not tufted.' 
In bii ' Auimala in Menageries,* 1838, tlie Lion docs not 
tffmr Id be notfcetl. 

A»tcA!« Lio:<rs.— Temminck notieea two varietiea of the 
.^/nroR £toit — that of Barbciry ond that of Smefiol, M. 
Ix««<tii ail'iptA these two vnrietieN nnd addt the £l<Mt ^ tAtf 
Ca/v. of which ho •j'tw^ lv»o vuriL'ties, 

Lion 0/ /y'lrhitn/.—Thii Lkjii is described as; liavin^' 

• deep yellowi*h-brown fur, and the inane of the mole is 
Ktaica to be verv much developed. 

The Lion (ff^M^at is ehamcterised by a fur of a more 
yrik>w tint, the mane in the male bein^ leas thick, and 
Dearly wantins up >n the brea<t and in'^ides of the leija. 

751* of Ihi Oipr ^)rese(3ts two varieties, one yellowish 
and the other brown, tnu latter is regarded as tlie most 
fetorious and formidable. The Dutch colonists speak of 
the ' Blue and* the Black' kinds, and it seems indeed that 
tJuie fa a * bla^-maned* lion, one ef wbiob, accompanied 
b^ hia Lionees, Mr. Burehell appears to have oMoaiitnnd in 
ka travels in Africa, (See post.) 

WaAr/jt, Chace. Mr. Burehell well observes, that 

King (if ilit> Forest' is a title nut very applicable to an ani- 
niil which he, at least, neser met but on the plains ; nor 
iA be over meet with one in any of the forests where ho 
h«d been. Tbe low oo\'er that creeps along the sides of 
cinamt, the patches that mark the springs or the rank 
;rx« of the valley, seem to be the shelter wilieh the AfHcan 
Lion P3r the most part seeks. Of the strength of this 
Tanely wo bare moat extraordinary examples on record. 
T'^ rarry off a man, — and there are dismal accounts of this hor- 
ril>te fai-t, which there is no reason to doubt,— apix-ars to 1)« 

• feat of no difficulty to this powerful brute. Lidecd when 
«e flnd that a Cape Lion seized a heifer in his mouth, and, 
IbMgil the h» dcaggad upon the nound. seemed to carry 
her off with the nine ease as a eat mes a lat. leaping over a 
broad 'ViVc with Jier without the least diftlcuUy,— that 
tnothLT. ati 1 » viiutig one ton, convoyed a horse about a 
nj:t<- /'nun ific ^l>ot where lie luid killed it — ;iuil that a thinl. 
filijch bail carried off a two-year old heifer, was luUuwud on 
tbe spirar, or traeli, fbr Bve hours by horsemen, when it ap- 
pmed that thronghont the wholo distance the carcass of 
tbe iieilhr was only once or twice discovered to have touched 
the ground.*— the asportation of a man shrinks into ioaignifl- 
nm-e as n demonstration of strengh. Hiere seems to be 
»^ idea that thr I. tun prcferti a luinian prey ; hut be this as 
" reay, the inhabitant* of certain dwtmi'* Imvc, it appears, 

■HI under the necessity of resorting to a curious exiu Jieiit 
t.> get oat of their reach. Messrs. Schoon and M Liu kie, in 
1839, penetrated to the eastward of Kurrichaine, i^uuated 
aliout 'iQQ oittea to the nortfa-eest of Litakou. Tbey dis- 
mveicl, cast of Knrriehalne, or Chuan, as it ia more pro- 
; tU o^med. the river Muriqiia, which rises in the south bc- 
i *i-»-ti the '23tb and ^Cih dc;:rees of latitude, and 29th and 
3(iih degrees oC bnigitude, takintz; a north-i asli-ily cniir?o, 
anr) about 100 miles from the ford eaterii a high ii'li;c ut 
iDountains. From hence, according to the natives, it How; 
iMo tike sea, Ihraugh tbe country of the Haotatees. About 
TO miles to the eastward, tbe range of mounUins takes a 
'.u-cV.An north and south. At the distance of 14 miles to 
s^Milu alonsr the base of the mounUins, is a phee called 

• Ongonilcic-Kuiintsin,' where there is a large tree contain- 
ing seventeen conical huts. These are used as dorroitories, 
betug beyo«d iha reoch ot the Lions, which, iiiice the incur- 
woo of ine Mantatecs, when so many thousands of persons 
vcit masMcred, have become very uuvncrous in the neigh- 
hMrbnod *wl deatruetive to human Ufis.t Xtte hnmcbes of 
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seventy or eighty huts. The inhabitants ait, it is stateiL 
under the shade of these platforms daring the day; and 
retire to tbe elevated huts at night.* 

The geneiat pray of the Atrican Lion consists of the 
larger herbivoRnisqaadmpedSi very fewof whieh it ia unable 
to master, and it is a severe scourge to the fkrmer, who is 
consequently over on the look-out for linn*, arul generally 
a must iniiHTturhablo and unerring shot. Thou(;li nuirinl 
aorideiits IroMueiuly happen in these huntings, the cmA 
sportsman seldom i^ils of using bis title with effect. Lions 
when roused, tl «eeia% wi^ off quietly at first, and if no 
cover ia neaxi and Ihegr are net nuiaued, they gradually 
mend their pace to a trot, till they nave reached * good dis- 
tance, and tlieii tlie) lioiiiid iiwiiv. Their demeanour upon 
these occasiotifi Ims been described to us by eye- « iini'?,-,es 
to bo of a careless (lescrii)tion, R-S iC they <iid iirit want (• 1 .i -. , 
but if pressed, were rcotly to fight it out If they are pur- 
sued closely, they turn and couch, generally with their faces 
to the adversary ; Mbea tlie nerves of the sportaman are 
trM. If he is eolWeted and master of bis craft, the well 
directed rilte ends the scene at once ; but if, in the flutter of 
the moment, the vital parts are missed, or the bidl passes 
by, leavina; the Imti unhurt, the infuriated beast frequently 
charges on hU enenuts, dealmg destruction around him. 
This however is not always the caae, and a steady un- 
shrinking deportment has, in more instances than one, 
saved thelifbof the hunter. Mr. Burehell gives an inter- 
eating aeoDunt in bis AfKcan travels of his confronting one 
of these animals. 'The day was exceedingly pleasant, and 
there was not a cloud to be seen. For a mile or lw<i, we 
travelled ninng the banks of the nver, wliali, lu this ptttl, 
abounde<l in tall tnat-nishi s. The dogs seemed much to 
enjoy prowling about, and examining every bushy place, 
and at last met with seme object among the rushes which 
caused them to set up a most vehement and determined 
barking. We explored the spot with caution, as we sus- 
IK'Ctod, from the peculiar tone of their bark, that it was 
what we suspecteil it to be, — lions. Having encouraged 
the (loi;s to diive them out, a ta-k which llu'V peitonncl 
with grvttl wiUingiics*, we iuid a i'vill v iew of an euonuous 
black-maned lion and lioness. The latter was seen only 
for a minute, as she made her escape up tho river, under 
the concealment of the rushes; hut the lion came steadily 
ibrwmrd and stood still to look at us. At this moment we 
felt our situation not tree from danger, as the animal seemed 
prepariiii» to spring upnti us, and we were sl;in<llii;r on the 
bank, at the (liilance of onh a few yards from hiin, most of 
Us hoir.^jon toot ni,il inrtrnied, withoutaiiy v.-ihte possibility 
of escaping. I had given up my horse to the hunters, and 
was on foot myself; but there was no time ftr Ci^ar, and it 
was useless to attempt avoiding bim. ... 1 stood 
well upon my guard, holding my pistols in my bend, with 
my finger upon tho trigger; and those who had muakels 
kept themselves prepared in the aaifle manner. Bat s> 
this instant the lii gs boldly flew in between us nml the 
lion, nnd surrounding hiin, kept him at bay by their vio- 
lent and rosuUite barking. The courage of thost; faithful 
animals was most admirable: they advanced up to the side 
ol the huge beast, and stood maxing the greatei>t clamour 
in his IbMk without the least appeamea of lear. The lion, 
eonsewus of his strength, remamed unmoved at their nehy 
attempts, and liept his licid turned towanls U'i. At one 
moment, the dogs ]iciToivintr his eye thus en^Mged, had 
advanced close to bis feet, and seemed as if they would ac- 
tually seize hold of bun ; but they paid dearly for their im- 
prudence, fur, w ithout (li&composing the majestic and steady 
attitude iu wbteJi he stood fixed, be merely moved his paw, 
• tm 'tmlQt Aftioin JowimI,* Scpicgrfwr. 18S0; aod 8lM<lmw's 'Wsn. 

»r'rrgy ami Aifrr ntnrmi ia the inVriur uf SmSlMfa AAiv,* wllNV Ika uMsF 
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•n'l, at the next intlant, I br;heM two l)in|; (1oa<l. In doing 
I'm* ho inailo so little exertion, that it was ncarcvly pcrre|>- 
liblc by what monn* they hnd been killfd. Of the lime 
vhu h wc ga>nel by the intiTfiToncc uf (lie dogs, not a 
inoinriit wan lo<«t : wo f^rnd upon him ; onoof the balU wont 
lhroii.>h hi« side, just between the short ribs, and tho blood 
be;;an to flow, but the aiiimul slill rcmamcl standing in 
the same position. We hail now no doubt that he would 
kprinir upon us: cveiy gun was instantly reloaded; but 
happily we were misiaken. and were not torry to sco him 
move ({uietiy away, ihouch I had hoped in a few minutes to 
Itnve been enabled to take hold of his paw without danger.' 
Kvon where the hunter has been seized with a panic and 
(Hirsued, a timely recovery of sclf-po»se^ion has luived him. 
Npnrrman relates tliui Jacob Kok of /co-koe rivier, one day 
walking over his lands with his loadeil gun, unexpectedly 
met a lion. Being an excellent shot, he thought him<eff 
pretty certain, from the position in which he was, of killing 
It, and therefore fired his piece. Unfortunately ho did not 
iHicullect that the charge had been in it fur »<>mc lime, and 
<<onse<iuenily was dtmp ; so that hi^i piece hung fire, and 
the ball falling short, entered tlic ground cluse to the lion. 
In conse(|uence of this ho was seized with a panic and took 
directly to his heels ; but being soon out of breath ami 
closely pursued by the lion, he jumped up on a little heap 
t>f stones, and there made a Htand, presenting tl»c butt eixl 
<if his gun to his adversary, fully resolved to defend his lifo 
as well us he could to the utmost. This deportment had 
such nn cfiect on his pursuer, that he uIao made a stand, 
nnd lay 'down at the distance of a few paces from the heap 
iif stones, seemingly (|uitc unroncernc<l. J.icob, in the 
mean time, did not stir from the spot ; besides he had in 
his flight unfortunately dropped his powder-horn. At 
length, after waiting a good half-hour, the lion rose up, and 
at first went very slowly, and step by step only, ax. if he liad 
a mind to steal ofl'; but as soon as he got to a greater dis- 
tance, he began to bound away at a great rate. There i^ 
hardly a book of African travels which docs not teem witli 
the dangeni and hair-broadlh escaiics of the lion-hunter.'-, 
and harilly one that does not inclu<ie a fatal issue to some 
engaged in this hazanlous sport; but our limits will ndt 
allow us to enter into further details on this part of th<' 
subject, and we must refer to such works for accounts — ami 
they are very interesting — of the different modes of destruc- 
tion emp1i)>ed against this powerful beast, from the poisonctl 
arrow of the Bushman tu the nllu uf the colonist. 



nerally darker colour, nnd the le*i exiensirc mane of tkt 
African, lie gives a l>eautiful cut of the Bengal Lion, 
executed by Harvey, in the 'Tower Meiiageri?,' from a \wn 
fine s|H;cinien little more than fiw year* i>l<l, thm lotkii 
collection, but called by the kee|)cr» * The Old Lion.' Tht 
magnifii-ent development of the mane is very ttrikinf; u> 
this figure. 




LUi'J (:njae 1M t{uH* Ktty dcrtlapnJ) tram Caatora «klli ', 

The IWnan or Arabian Lioh.— Tliis is sUte*] to be dis- 
tin^uiihaUe by the pale Isabella colour of the fur. and tbots 
which have been exhibited in Knpland as Persian Liom 
oerUmly bear out this remark ; but Captain Smee. to who»s 
interesting paper we shall presently have to call attenltoD. 
observes that the Pertian Linn exhibited at tlic Surrrj 
Zo:!3gical Gardens scemc<l to him to differ but little from 
ii. ]tviduaU known to be brought from Africa. (Sc« tLs 
iiuaI section.) 




, AlHna Lioa. (Barbuy.) 

AsHTtc Linvs.— Of tho<e, three kinds arc men 
Honed: — Tiie lUrnsdl Linn, the Pertian or Arabian Lion, 
and the Mane/fsx Lion of Uuzerat. 

Th^ Bengal Lion.— Jkir. Bennett points out the chorac 
teristics by which the Asiatic race is distingnishe<l from 
that of Southern Africa, as consisting princi| ally in tin 
larger size, the more regular and graceful form, the ge- 



rmiu lioa. 

77if yfimrlesx Linn n/ Ourrral.— The reader will bc«r tn 
mind the (nssage above quoted from Plinvtviii Iff), t curb 
ing IJons which have no mane, nnd of the* origin attributni 
to them. C uxier notices tho stntcment. that manele»•^.on» 
had been found on the confine* of Arabia, and merely 
fers to Olivier, observing that there is no detailed de*<npt».n 
given of them. A zoological description i> douhtio** t>r* 
to be found in Olivier; but he enters somewhat minutriT 
into the subject, as tho reader will here see. • Tbs LmC 
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45\» OliMcr (J"ri//rt^'<" Juits rEmiiire Ot/i'iimin, I'Egifpte, el 
it /Vf»,', toni. • whnli inliubits ihc part of Arabiii and 
Veiitsk Uuur the nvcr of ihi: AiiiIjs, fu>m the Persian Gulf 
to ibe euviroiis of ilelle and of lJui;(J;id, is probably lliu spe- 
ctM of Lion of whicli Arutollettn^ Pliu^ bave «p«keii« and 
which they regarded as a diflWrent species from that which 
U sprt ad oMT the iiiierior of AfMco. Tlio Lion of Ar:ilM;i 
hi> iiL-itijcr tlx- courage, nor tlio StBtttrai nur even the beauty 
ihcniht r. When he would j-eixe hisprey he bas recourse to 
cuuuinj; rather than furcu: he croucties aaiong the reeds 
*h)ch border the Ti^ri^ and Euphrates, and springs upon 
•U tba ibdklo aniniaU which cume there to tfuench their 
ilHni;Vut he dares not to attack the boar vhkh is Tory 
CMBMOO tlierc, and flies as soon as be perceives a man, a 
vomsn, or even a rhild. If he catches a shocp, he makes 
C'ff vilh bis prey; hut lie ulKiiulons it Uj save himself, when 
afl Arab runs after hira. If he is hunted by horsemen, 
•hich often happens, he docs not defend Iiiinself, unless 
be ii iNHitided and has no hope of safety by flight. In such 
I case be will fly on a nan and tear him to pieces with his 
dm; for it is courage more than strength that he wants. 
Arbmcd, pacha of Bagdad from 1721 to 1747, would have 
been torn by one, after breukini; lus lance, in a hunt, if his 
fthve Suleiman, uhu suc<-eeded luni in the paehalik, bad 
Rul cotne promptly to his succour, and pierced with a blow 
of htt yataehan the lion already wounded by his master.' 

'We saw* coBtiBUes Olivier, 'five individuals of this 
race in the menagerie of the pacha of Bagdad ; Ibe^ liad 
been there five years and had been taken young in the 
eovironsi of B:issora : there were three males and two fe- 
inaloi ; the former were a litlle larger than the latter ; and 
rill much resembled llie African species, excepting that 
ibey were smaller and had no mane. We were assured 
that tbcy never bad any, and that no lion of titese countries 
hnd one. \Ve bave often remtted that we did not ask the 
parbi for two of thorn, in oiraer to a close comparison with 
the .\fdcan jpecics, and to satisfy o»irscl\es whether the 
li- n of Arabia ought to be regarded a^ a species distinct 
(. ' m lie other, or as a degenerated race.' 

Ill GnlSili'.-t Cuvier's * Kiigne Annual ' there is a notice 
that a. maneleu and browuidl ooluured species uf Felis, 
larger than a Idon, bad beenespeeled lo be forwarded from 
Nnbia to the Pronkfbrt Museum. 

la December 1^?3J, Captain Walter Since e\1iIbitedto a 
TU'-'-t.iig of the Zoological Society of London shesUinsufa 
I. • ii l.ionesH killed by him ni Gnzerat, anil selected 
ir.ui eleven obtained there by him, eigiit of which he had 
bruu)(ht to this country. Tins Lion, he stated, is distin- 
(uisbed from tboae previously known bv the afaaenca of a 
inane (that ia, it fa manelesa as compared with other lions), 
from the sides of the neck and sliuuMers. the tniddle line 
tf the back of the neck being alone funnelled with longer 
b-ifi, which are erect, like lliose in the same situation in 
(be Ckettah {Felis jubata). The under surface of the neck 
hasleiig loose silky hairs, and there is a tuft at the an^le 
of db aMMtior Besides the absence of the extensive 

MMk Ae tail io snorter than that of ordinary Liona, and is 
faratriied at its tip with a much larger brush or tuft. In 
this toft there cxuilcd in (he oldest of Captain Sinee's Lions, 
• !ive(|ucnily to the arrival ol tlie skin ni England, a short 
it'iniy daw or nail, similar lu form to, but somewhat larger 
in jiie tha^ that deaeribed by Mr. Woods, and above 



Cbpiafai Smee. who. ha the Transaetionaof tlie Zookgieal 

S'lfy, enUTs into a^ery minute description ofthcarranM- 
Jj -n: of the liJir in thus variety, both in the male and tnc 
f- oale. obicrves th it boili the Afriran aii l (.'ti:t ict>. Lion 
i-*L' sabject to considerable variations in intensity of l olour- 
In both the colour is fulvous; but in some individuals, 
1m lays, this is mueh paler than in others, and in the darker 
■pennani there oeettrs • tings of red. The middle of the 
leek b the roost deeply coloured part, and the under sur- 
&ee b much paler and almost white. Amon;; the hairs 
■Jirre IS tn intermixture of some which are entirely bhick, 
ind the greater or less proportion winch the-^i' bear to the 
Her ones i* the principal ciuise of the vanatioiH in depth 
f rviloor that occur in different individuals. Of the Uu- 
-TrU Umt the oldest individual is the lightest in colour. 
Ibe tail becomes gradually paler towaids ila extremity, 
punuz into ^revish white; its terminal brash eonsbting of 
wirk lir.^r-. .-h..'li:'.> iiK^:' '! v 'tli I own. Above each eye is 
Sfalc space, tn vshich is included a darker coloured spot 
wtbe impiantai lun uf tht iupndli«ry v^nnm, ftom twuvo < 
P. C, 



to fil'leen in nuuiDi r. and of which Iho longest reaches 
nearly to the ears. In the African Lion these vibrissat 
are implanted in a darker spot, but this spot b loss defined* 
and is only partially bounded by a paler spaoe. In hoUi 
the points of inM.'rtion uf the monstaebei are darker thau 
the surrounding parts. Captain Smee does not speak with 
certainty nl" tli ' <oni|'.'iniiivc form of these two varieties: 
but he hiatcN 111.-, impression to be lluit the Lion of (Juzerat 
is eomparalr.ely luurc rounded and Inilky in its body, and 
rather bhorter in its liiubs; and that its head especially b 
shorter, bus less of the square form which dbtingtdaliea the 
open iSice of the male African lion, and b more lounded on 
the forehead. But, as he observes, this difTetence may be 
chiefly owincj to the \.\\v^ hnir^ whch ci.f.cenl the forehead 
in the one, while that feuluie i.-, delined anil vuiible in the 
other. The cranium of lliu Lion of Guzerat generally re- 
sembles that of the African laco. Mr. Owtti had remarked 
that the infraorbital foramina were double in the only 
lions known to be Asbtio examined by him: in one* 
killed in North Gtuwrat, this occurs on both sides; in the 
other, killed near Assund, it is found on one side ojily. Cap- 
tain Smee .ttates that in a young skull uf the Math las 
Lion there exists on one side a double ni(';a-urbital_/''n(,7;r»w, 
and that the existence of the same structure in unuther 
skull contained in one of the skins had been ascertained 
A male maneless Lion killed by Captain Smee measdred. 
including the tail, 8 feet 9} inchei in length, and his total 
weight, exclusive of the entrails, was 38 stone (14 Ijn. to the 
stone) : the impression of his paw on the sand measured 
inches acros.s, and hi" height was 3 feet r. inches. A female 
killed at the same time was b feet 7 inches long and 3 feet 
4 inches hi^li. 

Locality and Ilabilt qf the Guzerat Lion. — These mane- 
less Lions are, according to the author last above quoted, 
found in Guzerat along the banks of the Sombermuttee 
near Alimodabad. During the hot months they inhabit the 
low bushy wooded plains that skirt the Bhardar and Som- 
bermuttee rivers from Ahmedabad to the borders of Cuteh, 
being <lrivcn out of the lari,'e adjoining tracts (jf high grass 
jungle (called Bheers) by the practice annually resorted lo 
by the nativM of setting fire to the grass, in order to clear it 
and ensure a aneeesabn of voun^ shoots for the food of the 
cattle upon the first fall of the rains. They extend throut^h 
a range of country about -lu miles in length, including 
various villages, and anion;; others those of Boor<x» and 
Goliana, near which Captain Since killed his finest speci- 
mens. They were so cummoa in this district that he killed 
no fewer tlian eleven during a residence of about a nxMith; 

{et aeaieelv any of the aativos, except the cattle-keepers, 
lad seen them previously to hb coming amon^ them. The 
cattle were freriucntly carried off or deii roved, but this they 
at'tributed lo Tigers: CapUiiii Smee however observes, that 
the Tifter docs n.it exist in that part of the country. Those 
natives to whom the Lions were known gave them the name 
of Ofitiiih BuiJX, or Camel Tigrr, an appellation derived 
from their resemblance in colour to the (Jamel. They ap- 
pear fo be very destructive to the domesticated eattle. and 
the remains of a considerable number of carcasses of bullocks 
were found near the place where Ckptain Smee's specimens 
were killed ; about ten days previously, four dmkrys had 
been destroyed ut the village of C'aslnvali. CapUuii Smeo 
could not learn that men had been ailacked by them. 
When struck by a ball, thc^ exhibited great bold^iess, 
stindtngas if preparing to resist their pursuers, and tfaoa 
going OH slowly and in a very sullen manner; unlike the 
Tiger, which on such occasions retreats springing and 
snarlin.;. C^iptnin Sinec states that those Lions are also 
found on the Rhun near llhnnpor, and near Pultun in 
Guzerat, and that some j ersons who taw them in Bombay 
said that they also occur in Smd and in Persia ; he further 
observeSi that should subsequent in(|<iirie:> prove that Olivier 
was correctly informed as to the locality from which the 
Maneless Lints seen by hira at liagdad were obtained, and 
prove also their identity with those of Gn/erat, a more ex- 
tensive geographical range will be established for this curi- 
ous race than Captain Bmee b at present dupoaed lo regard 
as probable. 

Captaul Smee remarks that he b aware that the exbtence 
of these maneless Lions in Guierat bad been prevbusly al« 
though by no means generally known, and quotes Lbut. Gal. 

Sykcs as having this knowh-dgc. Sir Charles Malct had 
also seen Lions on tlio banks of the Sombermuttee, and 
though be nuJue no BMDtiOD of the absence of the hmm^ 
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Captain Smoc thinks that t!;ry ii» all rrol iMli y I. ;i^c<l 
til ihi* riiancles^ race, ami indeed Sir C'-hiile-. annbutc* to 
]ii> I.ion ihc native name noticed by Captain Srace ab ive. 

Our autbor nukes the following leroarks on the pa<sagc« 
to be found fn (lie antieat writen bearin.:; on this ttubject : 
* Having alhided la the eonmeneement of this communica- 
tion, to iIk- opinion that a manelest Lion was known to the 
antietits. it niii;ht he exjuM fed that I .-luniM here bring fir- 
ward and discuss tlie M;veral pasf-agen which Imvc been 
looked upon as sujipurling tliis view. Where liowcver the 
eriUca are at fault, it would be presumptuous in me to at- 
tempt to decide. I own that I do mil ilnd in the paasaj^es 
usually ri-ferrcd to any evidence at all salislkeloiy a* ngam* 
tlie existence of Icon's destitute of mano; and T am even 
I'.ir fioin wilhnj; to ailTiist that the cri-jK il li nts iioticeil by 
Aristotle as dot iMnuislnng one race nl Li .n-i (rom another, 
in which the li;iii> weic cither den e or straight, must of 
necessity be con»>iilcrcd as those of the inane rather than of 
•ny other part of the body. The lapg^age'of Oppian u 
cqoaUy obeeimv «ven the cspreMuma need hj him are 
wamly eonteated hy the critics. Another Greek writer, 
AgatliBichide'*, the peripatetic, speaks of the Arabian, and 
especially the IJaby lomsh Lions, in terms lliat recall 
Oiivier's desiTiption ol" t!io<e of Haj^'l.!"!. but si ill wilh no do 
Unite applicati on to the want of a luanc. Pliny alone, so 
far I am aware, mentions the absence of mane as a dis- 
tinctive mark of one nee of Lions; but to this race ho 
attributes a monstrous generation, and he was probably 
altogcihei nii!>led with respect to it.' 

We may heie remark that a uuuicless Lion is said to be 
represented on tlu' in luimcnts of Upjcr K;_'\ pt. 

Caniaiu Smcc ihus characterizes hiis M;ineU -s Ia<.u : — 
Felu Leo, Lmn , var. ijoojrataviit. — Maiic .1 iLi male 
abort, erect ; tuft at the apex of the tail very larxc, black. 
<8ee ZooL Proe^ 1833; and alao ZooL IVoim., toL when 
an exeeUent figure is given.) 




ffaiift f\f tht AaiaHe varirtin gtneralfjf, C3kae», — 

The habits of the Asiatu Li ms do not differ much from those 
of Africa, evceplin- tiiat the fi/rmcr, from the slate of the 
c<»ii itr). IVe^jueiit ilie junj^leH. In India the elephant is 

Senerally em|doycd in the chacc, wbich is even now ron- 
ucted With mute pomp and ciieumstanee than in AMra. 
The gr»nd Asialio buntinga of fimner timest those of 
(Svn^nis Klian for instance, will occur to many of our 
reader*. The accounts of most Asiatic modem S|Kirt»ineii 
give a most couraijeoiM bearnu to the Lions in the-e en- 
counters. One of the»<' s';ii<"4 that the Lion- ia Iii<iia, in- 
ilea'l if ru'iiiing a«ay when pursued through a jungle, 
seldom take to cuver as a refuge at all. Ou the approach 
of their enemies, they spring out to meet tbem open* 
mouthed in the plain. IImv an thus easily shot ; but if 
thtnr are mi»»od or only sli}cbtljr wounded, they are nio-st fur- 
midablc ad\er»ariu. They are even sntd to have sprung on 
the heads of the U't;est elei h.int>. and tO lUTa UmJ ptuM 
them to tbe grouuo, riders and all. 



Rrpraduclion uf the Lion, «Jtr. — The Lioness is said to 
go with young five months, and produces generally from 
two to three or four,* at a litter, which are born bUod. 
llirce, two males and a female, were whelped in tbe Tow« 
on tbe 20tb October, 1BS7. tbe daj of the battle of Nasn> 
rino; but the number aeems gfrnerally tu be tn i. In rap- 
ti%-ity the Lioness usually becomes very mau^e n» soun as 
she becomes a mother ; and in a state of naUue l>->:li t arcni* 
guard their >oung with the greatest jealuu-y. Mr. Bennett 
relates that in the coinincncvment of the year IKJJ, Gtrne- 
ral Watson, then on service in Bengal, being out one morn* 
uvj on horseback armed with a double-barrelled rifle, was 
suddenly surprised by a Isrgc male Lion, which bounded 
out upon him from the thick juntrle at the distance of only a 
few ynrtN. He iiistaiifl;. In 11 1, ;iiid itie si'.ot taking complete 
efTect, the animal fi 11 dead alnmst al his feel. Nvooner h*d 
the Lion fillen than the Lioness rushed out. whxh the 
General also shut at, and wounded severely, so that she re- 
tired into the thickcu Thinking that IM den could nwt 
be ikr distant, be traced her to ber wtraitt and there dk* 
patched her, and in tbe den were fbond two beautiful cubs, 
a male and a fem;de, a|ipareiilly not more ihuii three da* » 
old. TlH->e the (Jencral broujjht away; they were su< kU-^l 
by a goal, and si nt to England, wiu re they nrrite«l in 5?cp- 
teiQliCT, Ib'J-!. as a present to (Jeorce IV., and were lodg<"<i 
in the Tower. The male wn.s the oninial fn in whic h Mr. 

Bennett gives bi« ilgure and doscripiion of iho Bengal LioB* 
and the female was the mother of the nbs wheTpcd in tbe 

Tower, ahiive alliuh'd to. (Tbtfi^ .1/«it£'^^/'' ) Tl e x.unparv 
at first obM uiely Rr''T i d. orbriiulli'd. otid s. iiie«liat ligi r-likc 
in the coat. Thi is (;orArally a blackish striiie extenditig 
along (lie I1 rk. ti rii w iiich nuuieruus other banns of the same 
colourbia; ' !i !V. I 1 .lily parallel toeach other unlhesidesaad 
tail The head and limbs an generally obscurely apotte4. 
When young they mew like a cat: aa tbeyadvanee, tbe 
uniform colour is gi-adually a«sumed. and at the age f,( ten 
or twelve months the mane be^'ins to apjKar in tli'- im;'-*; 
at the ai,'e if Is 111 nllis this < nd;ir;e is riiui.)il.Tnl. v 
developed, and they begin to roar. (Bennett.) M. V. Cuv tex 
states that it is nearly the thinl year before the mane arnl 
the tuft on tbe tail appear* and that they are not fiillr de> 
vclopcd befbre tbe seventh or eighth year. It abeuld now. 
ever be borne in mind that the Bengal Lion niciifioncd hy 
Mr. Bennett, and flgureil by him. was magnificently iijanc«l. 
and he was little more than five yea^ old. Tlie p»Ti'<l of 
shedding the milk-teeth is very often fatal to tbo >oun^ 
animals in a stale of captivity. Tbe natural penuti of a 
Lion's life is generally supposed to be 20 or 2S years. Svdi 
is BuflTon's limitation, but tbe anlmBl will, it ■wms, Trre 
much longer. Pompey, the great Lion which died in 176 -. 
was said to have been in tlie Tower above seventy yran - 
and one from the river Gambia isatatnd to bftVB sittOe data 
there at the ai;e of sixty-three. 

The Lion, from its |>owcr and supposed generosity of die* 
position, has been popularly haileo as the king of *»^Mtta- 
and considered as the emblem of majesty and might. It in 
the symbol of tbe Britisb nation, and is borne in ibe rmal 
arms,t of which it forms one of the supporters, and whirfi it 
surmounts as the crest. 

The generosity of disposition so liberally accorded to this 
pOMerlul beast has been much and eloquently praised. It 
sconiH almost sacrilegious to dissipate the siowinK vissott 
w hich BufTon has raised ; but if titers is any depena«n«e t» 
be placed on the observations of those travellers «bo ba«c 
ban tbe best opportunities of judging, and have the hi^be^^x 
character for veracity, we must he compelled to ackn-./W- 
ledge that Biiffon's hun is tbe lion of |ifietry and prejudtcr, 
and very unlike the cnitiuus lurking savage that steal* 
00 its comparatively weak prey by surprise, overwbalrBe it 

m 

n.n' >I«Q .1 I.!i>fi'.. !hil on, klllnl Mi't rjrn'<t riir^t TogaiSBM: tt>rc« 

II apPMr*. in Ihc iimr uf Aiulluola** f ml in.ii>)r Ijaa* hrtmrrn i|m II; ^ f n i — 

ju<i iW Gsafpt. TiiU tr»uinoaT. huarvrr, U vf linlv 01 do mUw 

t Captaia flowv rnnarhi, io all'itloa «• Uw kyhrU iMVlfoawl by Itui^. ti 
It la by BO mmx imvr>>lial>l« that Uw malirlaw Irliaa br«a| mhtrH o-r~t.% 
ilip uMiT armon.il tw iting. ma) tiSTc born inlruJnl lo rritrwnt a t.> n l« 

(mm )a » m p>ow<l by lb** «iUi i«l*t»iu-« unlv to thf p wi tl o n ol ib« Ih-^iI . \J\ 
fkill liarv I* tlMWii.iIui uloial.vbetbrr niaur.1 •» minri«««, i* la lh.U Uafa 
• lrupa>4 ; if thr Mr fan- n.'our i« M-. n. il i, a liuti. Itear« • Mi iWci i>i» ~ 

EDt am) 2itnt)nt oi tb.- arm, <>( Ihr kmiri KnctaMl wouU ba riUir* 
tiM ft It'tipar la tnaitc*!. TIm* Ca|iialii gtm »a Uj .tale Out -.hr 
m.>n«. ui I <l<f Uukiiit. auuM io<ir«J mitusr t)i<-ra w l<-,i',>»r'*.. a- 
rirh Itiry «rtT iini,-»n»ll5i rreanVd. Th* rni|spro( Firdflic II . la cS 
M. pwKUl of thn^ tiH^pinta to mi llrenr IIL. *ai aafeMMCl 




MalUi*w Pant, by Iha iM/iiig in lb* ctn*! •WU«f, 
(ai4iliMii«wlM<lruaalui.' (* ZeoL TrHi,'J 
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tl r>,T» by llie terror, tlic weiqht, antl tlio violence of the 
aliaek. anJ is intent only on tlie gratiflcation ofits appetites. 
' .\t ihe time,' say< Mr. Burchell, * when men flrst adopted 
the lion as iIjc emblem of courajje, it would seem that iht y 
n^nietl great size and strength as imlicatin^r it ; but they 
»iTe greatly mistaken in the character they had given of 
this indolent animal.' The fact of the Lion sparing the dog 
tbit wai thrown to hiro. and making a frieuu uf the little 
inimal that was destined for his prey, has been much dwelt 
on; but these and other such acts of mercy, as they have 
Wn called, may be very easily accounted for. If not 
pressed by hunger, the Lion will seldom Ik? at the trouble of 
i. lling prey ; and the desire for a companion lias created 
uuoh stronger friendships between animals in confinement 
than that between a lion and a little dog. 

The Lion is easily tamed, an<l capable of attachment to 
man. The story of Androdus. frequently called Androclcs, 
i<ioa well known to need more than allusion, and wo learn 
from Bell's ' Travels' that the monarch of Persia had on 
<Uy» uf audience two great Lions chained on each side of the 
{k&isB^c to the state room, led there by kcopcrs in gohlen 
rhains. Every wild beast show almost has its tamo Lion, 
ffilh which the keeper takes the greatest liberties ; liberties 
which the beast will suflfcr, generally speaking, from none but 
him. .\lllbe»ecxhibitions have however been entirely eclipsed 
by the feats of Mr. Van Amburgh, who exercises a complete 
control over the Lions and other great Felidar which ho 
has subjected to his will. 

HvnRios. 

The Lion and Tigress will, under certain circumstances, 

?nxluce youn^. This has happened twice in England. Sir 
Pilh.-t m Jardine gives the figure of one of a litter so bred, and 
exhibited in .Vtkins's collection, where they were whelpo<l, in 
1S27: they dietl young. SirWilliara.Iardine correctly describes 
th< colour of the w helps as brighter than that of the Lion, 
»nd the bands as better marked than they gencrallv are in 
the true-bred younc lion. The specimen figured by Sir 
W.lharo is in tlio Edinburgh museum. Another litter from 
»imilar parents was whel|K;d at Windsor; but these also 
dwd bi'fore tbey came to maturity. There does not seem to 
\jc much dilliculty in promoting this union. 




IjiHi Ti|{rr Ciibj. 

Pi:» V, or AuERiCAN Lion. 
The aniformity of colour in this great cat, combine<l with 
c«i»jdenible ferocity, were probably the i-cas4>ns which in-,, 
duoL-d early travellers in America, who heard of it perhaps 
*nh ciicumstunces of ex.nggeraiion. or caught hasty 
gliapwsof it not unaccompanied with terror, to slate that 
tlMra wre Lions in America. Thus, John dc Lact (1633) 
ufd that Lions ore found in Peru, though they be few, 
*ad Dot so ferocious as thoy are in Africa, and that they 
sre caUe<l in the native tongue Puma. In an old tract (16 49), 
enutled ' \ Perfect Description of Virginia," wo find among 
• h«'Bca'.ts great and small,' 'Lyons, Heares, I^eopards, 
Elkl^* kc ; and Garcilassu tells us of the Puma, or Lion of 
Pern. In Homandei (Roma-. 1651) there is a long ac- 
amot of the animal under the name of * Puma, scu Leo 
Awtmeaniu and reasons are given to show that it is not a 
tnM lion.* In Piso the animal is noticed as the Cit^ua- 
eHva. and by Marcgrave as the Cuguacurana of the Brazil- 
tea; hence the French name Cous^f- Charlevoix dc- 
■ribis it clearly enough under the name of Carcajou, or 
Qm/s^ou : this name Pennant thinks that Charlevoix 
ffm by mistake. In D'Azara's Gouazouara of Paraguay 
vcairain trace the French name of this animal. Lawson 
MiCatesby both describe it under the name of the /*an- 
Mir, by «hich designation it is known to the Anglo-Amcri- 

* llwi'm to be the MUtlt of fvmnoA^x in Ui» e«t>lo)^i<r at th« rniJ u( ihp 
Tk« buBM TUU<Hib%ui, UcvluU. and XUkHKloU •TidcnU; ivfvt to U>r 



! cans up to this day. It is tJic Felis coticolor of Schreber 
and of zoologists generally, and though Linnn>us is often 
, quoted as the author of the name, it w ill not be foun«l in his 
lost edition of the 5y.«/rwa :V<j/Mrrt'. In Gmelin's edition it 
appears as Felis condor (an error for cnnco/or), with Schre- 
ber's description. It is the Frlix Puinn of Tiaill. 

The reader will find in the ' Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London ' (1633) a detailed account of the dissec- 
tion of a Puma that had died at the Society's garden. Tho 
whole paper will well repay perusal, hut our limits will 
on\y permit us to notice that point in which, it is allowed, 
one of ttie greatest difl"ercnec8 obtains ainqng the cat*. This 
point is that part of the structure which is connected with 
the organs of voice, and, as Mr. Martin observes, some 
according modification must necessarily priKluce the deep- 
toned roar of the Lion, the snarl of the Jaguar, and tho 
hissing crv- of the Puma. ' The distance between the tongue 
and tho larynx in the Linn,* says Mr. Martin. ' has been 
brought more than once under the notice of the Society; m 
the Jaguar this distance, comparatively speaking, is nearly 
as great ; but in the Puma, an animal equal, or nearly so, 
in size to the J<»^Mar, Ihe distance is reduced to an incon- 
siderable space, an inch, ot an inch and a half, according 
as the tongue is more or less protruded. In addition to 
this it is worthy of observation that the circumference of tho 
lari/nx in the Puma is also very inconsiderable ; compare, 
for example, tho larynx of XhuJaffuar with that of the pre- 
sent animal, both natives of the wilds of tho American con- 
tinent. In the Jaguar we find a larynx indicating, from its 
general magnitude, considerable depth in tho intonations of 
the voice ; whereas in the Puma, if we take cither its dia- 
meter, or its distance from the tcmiination of the palate and 
base of the tongue, wc ate led to expect neither the roar of 
the Lion nor the growl of the Jaguar, but the shrill tones 
of an animal, ferocious indeed, but of all others of the genus 
perhaps the most stealthy and insidious.* Mr. Martin stated 
that he thought that he had ubscrvcil a kind of mutual cor- 
respondence between the voice and the habits of animals, 
and expressed his intention of ofiering a few observations 
on that point on a future occasion. 

Description. — Adult Malr. No mane. Silvery fawn 
ubnve, sometimes reddish, the tawny hairs of the upper 
parts whitish at tho tips; nearly white brueath, and on the 
inside of tho limbs, whitish on the throat, chin, and uppe ■ 
lip. Head black and gray irregularly mixed ; cars on lh.i 
outside, and particularly at their base, si<les of the muzzle 
whence tho whiskers spring, and cud of the tail (which h is 
no tufl) black. Length from nose to tail about four fct t; 
tail ratlier more than two. 

Femali coloured like the male. Head small when cu m- 
pared with his. 

Young. — Back marked with three chains of spots, wh 'ch 
arc generally of a blackish brown ; dispei'sed spots or mark- 
ings on the neck, shoulders, and sides. N.B. As the animal 
advances in age these markings become more and more 
obscure, till they are at last lost in the uniform colour. 

A specimen of a )ouug Puma exhibited at a meeting of 
tho Zoological Society in I S3 1 was. like the young of tho 
'other species of Felis, variously spotted and striped, tho 
depth uf its markings approaching nearly to black, and 
being more intense than that observed in the Lion. Tho 
muzzle was nearly black, as was also the greater part of 
the tail. This young one had been recently brought forth 
at the Society's gaiden, but died immediately; it was 
strongly contrasted uith a S|)ecimen of the adult placed ou 
the table for comparison. 

Geographical Distribution. — North and South America. 
There is reason to think that it was formerly to bo found 
from Canada to Patagonia, with an extensive range to the 
east and west, but its geographical area has been very much 
diminished, and is daily becoming more and more con- 
tracted before that civdizatiun which is in our own time 
obliterating more species than one. Mr. Washington Irving 
('Astoria') mentions it as being about the mouth of ihv 
Columbia River. 

Habits, Chare, &c. — Lawson (Carolina) gives the fol- 
lowing characteristic account of tho Pumx * Tho Panther 
is of the cat's kind ; about the heii;ht of a very large grey- 
hound, of a reddish colour, the same ns a Lion. He climbs 
trees with the greatest agility unaginable. is very strong 
limbed, catching a piece of meat from any creature ho 
strikes at. His tail is exceeding long, his eyes look very fierce 
and lively, aru large, and of a greyi»U colour ; his prey is 
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■trine** Al* It. d^r. or anv thing hr «»n take ; no creature i« 

ko iiK o ;'.iwl riean ostitis 'in hi< ftod. When he hi'* col hW 
l«r--y lio fill- lii-i I'l'Ily v r!, tin- ^l.i.i-l.t. . .ii.'l rarcfulTy lay> 
up ilii- r<"iii.iiu'lor. < «Aii 111^ It Very ikm:1) Ifavct, wliu-li 
if any tliin}; l.iiiolios lie ncvi r lats any ni'irc of it. IK' 
purrs as cnt-i do : if taken ymiii^. ih iifstr to lie rorlttiiiUHl 
from hi* Wild iiatun-. IIu liulluut like a iiiait in the womU 
when killed, which m by making htm take a tree, a* tiio 
least cur will prMently do ; then the hunlamen ahoot him ; 
if i)ic-y 'to Mot kill liim uutright he Ih a dungcrout eneiDJ 
u In 11 \».,uii<l. "1. i--]>c(-i,illy to llic dogu that appronrh him. 
Till-* ln' iNt 1- the i;u :ili st oncmy to llie platitcr of ain \( r 
mm in Caroliiii. Ilia iKsh lintki a* wi-ll as any sluim- 
blo'a meat wliatMx-viT ; a groat many people cat liiin a» 
choice food, but I never tasted of a panther, to cannot com- 
mend the meat by my own experience. Hit skin ia a warm 
eevenng fur the Indians in winter, though not esteemed 
amon? the choice furii. Thi* skin drcj<ied makes fine 
WuiJKii'- sh H's or men's gloves.' 

We iii iy lure observe, witlmut tlirouinc tlonlit on nther 
partAof Lawsun's description, wliicli i-i, iroiierally spvakini;, 
coniirmed by othors, that, Hke many oiiivr wriler^, he has 
been too hasty in speaking of the irrodaimablo nature uf 
hta animal. We ran testiQr to the amiable qualities of the 
lato Mr. Edmund Kean's * Tom.* The Puma. «o colled, 
whii-h belonxc'l to this rviiaonlinary actor was perfectly 
laine. and foUo'Ac l li:m aKuut likeado^. Nor is ilu-* the 
only iiislanci' nf the docility of tin-. eeie«. Mr. Bennett 
observe that in rnptiviiy the Puma readily becomes tame, 
and that his tiiauiicn closely r<^''emble those of the duincstic 
^1 ; ' like iU* coatinucs Mr. Bennett, ' he ia extremely fond 
of being noticed, raises his back and eiretehes hie limbs 
beneath the hand tint <'arcsses hitn, atid expresses his 
pleasure by the «anie niiiet and complacent purring. TItey 
soon become attached to those with whom they are fami- 
liar; and numerous in»tances might be mentioned in which 
thejr hare been suffered to roam almost at large abmit the 
hoitie without anv injurious rcsulu.' (Toircr AfmaypniA) 

Charlevoix ('Journal.' vol. i.) gives a rather curious 
account of the Carcajou* going a hunting with three foxes : 
•nd of his lying in wait on a tree fur the elk and leaping 
do» n upon him as ho passes under. 

it »eeins to lie generally agreed that the Puma is a most 
de "rvn !iM' >ii.cic,; for when it meets with a herd of animals 
it mil slay in all directions, sucking only a small portion of 
blotd from each victim. Tusliccp, fifty oi which, it is said, to 
bavt» been known to kill in one night, it is most destmetive, 
and the squatter well knows the ravages that it will make 
■iiiuiig Ia> l:o,;s. TIi'Mii,'!) an e^nert elimber. it is raid to 
haunt ill Suuili Aiucrica the mursliy nieadow lands bor- 
derini; on the rivers rather than tiu 1 irest. In the Pampas 
it mi st aireci the comparatively open country ; for there, as 
vre >liull pre!>cntly see, itt is commonly taken by the lasso. 
In the northern districts the swanpeand prairies arw its 
principal haunts; and its prey, where flocks and herds are 
not* deer principally, upon which it is said to drop in the 
manner describM by Charlevoix with rcijnrd to the elk. 

The chace of this animal is condurtt-d, in dilTerent ]«arls 
of the American continent, according to the prevailing 
manners of the people who go forth to hunt if. Thus 
Captain Head relates that as soon as the dogs unkennel a 
1j»uX Tiger $ they punoe him until he stops todellrad 
himself. If the don fljr upon him, the Gnaeho jumps o(1 
his hone, and. whilst he is enga>,'e<l with the dogs, knocks 
liiin on the head willi the liall- : but if the dogs liav and do 
not go boidiv in, tile (.iiarh ) throws his lasso over hini, nnd 
pal!oi>A off. (fragging him along the '.^niunil, wlnle the liotinds 
rw-ih upon him and tear him. In the north, he generally 
fills by the rifle, after he is * treed* by the hunting party. 
Audubon gives a most lively account of an expedition of 
thb kind, headed by a snuatter on the banks of the Cold- 
water River, wliich ended in the Puma's death. The ' cou- 
gar.' or ' panther,' ns Audubon terras him, was driven ' to 
tr<H?' twice, nnd each tune received bolls in that situation. 
Sevenil go ui company L^eneiallr, for when the infuriated 

• Vr ni. htnlHM) <>^x'•rvr. lli.\t Cliitli-i .U ^t j.l tl* .ipjwllnliiio «>f r<irru/<i» 

tr* iJir ('aft L^Tll. I'tf D4nil* lit <'l'r-y.>4 in.: |,m'p..r to till- Wullrrrlir, 

Ii mi>iakr, Ituetur adal*. luu pn>liu-<-<l H>iae mo'u.iuo of »)nMi)m« 
»mtt«t mk s q w M m t kus. I'lsaw t nUn tuim f rntrng^ <tw laUwir«t. 
ai>4 wyttlMUMilMislsbrBMatocalb nwruaaCarMiMk ■Mlteaidelo 



animal hat bad lo deal with one hunter only the 
qucnces have been sometimes ihtal to the latter. 

C'luier remarks, that a? it wr'uld appear that tin* aniiaa) 
exteiuls, OI did eMfii<l. iVoiii California to Paingouu, lit 
bus been cireful in his researches to dircuver whether iL^rs 
were not many species, or at least varieties, in this gnit 
extent of eovntiy ; the conclusion •! wbirh he anived ass 
that one apoeiei only existed. 

The reoder most bear in mind that there i« aaelher rst 
of a uniform colour, Felu unicohr. Traill, which b slid fo 
inhabit the forests of Demurara and is one half lees than tU 
Puma. Tlie Biaek Coitgiuir. I - its tlncohrt ia alluacd ly 
Mitaa xoologists and rejected by ot Iters. 
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Piimi I Fi ll, nnrotur.) 

Sir William .Tanlme describes as the Black Purr.a »r 
animal about 33^ inches long, without including the tsd, 
which is about 13, and of which he gives a fitrorw takM 
from a specimen brought in a merchant vessel to GreenrH. 
He gives as synonyms Bl AV^oof D'.\zara and Th* him. \ 
Ca/ /l»nm"ca (CJritTith's ' Synopsis'), both vv ith a note < i 
interrogation. Sir William adopts Pumn as a genus, aM 
gives the following species:—/', concolor: P. nigra; f. 
r.yra ; P. Pajerot ; and P. Puieros chaiybenta. 

Fossil Lions. 

Remains of the Aisf Spettta of Ooldfuas. HohltmJhv*, «r 
Lion of the raves, bare been found in the caverns of Fran- 
eoiiia, &c. For on aeeonnt of the four creat f .-.^i! cat«,s<'i«f 
a-i large as the lion, enumerated by Professor Kaup fr«,ai 
the Epplesheim sand, see Ffmd.k, vol. x., p. -lH, .ind Cirs 
ib laileil li>t of fossil cats see that article and TiCEBS. 

LIP. JIamk LipJ 

LtTAlU ISLANDS, the antient ifioliso Insulai. or Li- 
paraan Islands, ere a group of small islands, situated be- 
tween Calabria and the northern coast of .Sicilv, and be- 
tween a**" iW and Ss" 50' N. lal. and I Jo' and 13'E. 
I"!';,'. They are mentioned l)y tin- aniient geographers a* 
seven in number. Sirongyle (now Stromuolii. so called 
from its round form; Lipara, now Lipari ; Hiera, or Vol- 
cania, now Vulcano: Didyme; now Saline; PbOMiPode^ 
now Felieadi ; BrieoMi, now AUendi ; and lastly Buoimaw^ 
which .some think is the present uninhabited nek railed 
Li scab ianca, while others suppose it to be the inludbiled 
island of Panaria. There arc several other smaller loUnds. 
or rather rocks, such as Liscancra, Ilasilusio. &c.. wlnrfa 
Kdong to the same group, but are uninhabited and barrre 
The principal ulaixis are ranged as ibikiva:— 1. Btrosnhefi. 
the roost northern and the nearest to Chlabria. is nhoni 
40 miles west of the Gulf of Sent' Eofemia: it n n-tsU 
of a conical mountain nearly .1000 feet high, uhicli :» a o->r- 
Btantly huniin-r volcano and hx« very fie.jiient enif ti f - 
It riM-s abnipily from the sea on nil t-ides except on Ib^r 
n<irih ei !, Mil. re the declivity of the mountain is 
gradual, and allows of a cultivated space between it i 
»<-a, which produces cotton and some wino^ nnd is i 
by about 3«0 people. The island is abont 18 miles in nr- 
cvit. The flanm cf tbt crater are a eoMtaat light to tba 
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*9t1ofN in tliat sea. 2. Puiiaria, about 10 miles snulli-vrost 
(>(Slruniho)i. u no extinct Vflcanu^lhc rratcr of wbtrb slopes 
on one «uio to tbe sca->horc: ilic bottom or funnel of it is 
r,Jti«attHl by a few individuals wlio nro ulso flsliermcn. 3. 

I ipaii, nhntit five miles south-west of Punaria, the largest 
,1 nl n. (irt;iMl I l uid in the group, is a bishop'^ see, 
ai.il th< 1 1 >iilri)rc of a niilitarj' governor ; it i< abfivc 20 ttiiIm 

II tirr uifcrtnce, and contains about l .'..'oo iiiluiljitan;-^. It 
bu levcral mountnin.s with volanic cia'i i s nuw extinct, 
tloB^h tbey emitted flames in the lime of Sivabo: it also 
cgoitiA* inuienl ■^ringa, and abundvnce of pumice atone, 
Iruasiono. Ivtm, oKxidian, and other TolontV prodttetis The 
Und, which is very ferlile, produces cotton, oln is. uiul .;ra],i >. 
fi m vliich a luscious sweet tnuscat umc i-f innrlL-. calkii 
Mal^nsia lii Lip iri.' w iiii li, as well as dried raisuis, f irtus 
aairtifie of export. 1 he inhabitants of IJpari are mdus- 
IritJUL Ttic town of Lipari. which bos a harbour, is on tlic 
micni coaat of the iaiand; it contains a castle, several 
ehurdie*, end strtne remaina of antiquity. Lipari is nid 
toI-.a\L-been colonized b> Greets froiuCnidus; itwaa after- 
TtanN »ci iipied by the Cart hag uiians, and beentne an im- 
pinant station for lh« ir llcot> lin ing their occupation of 
Sirily. During the iir*t i'tinic w.ir it came into poiy-cssiKn 
aftheRoman-i. It was rava<:ed by KhairKdilin liarbaro^su 
m (W ymir IM-I, who took Uie towti and carried all the in- 
baiittaati into limcrj. 4. Two miles south of Lipari is V ul- 
rano. vtth a etater, not qAiile txtinet, wbieh cmita smolie ; 
tfic ifhitii 19 Kanrn and deserted. Strabo mentions three 
vol. anic v« ;.t> ii niiKht be considered m in ,!iy dif 
(•-rent craters ; ami lie adds that the largest tjci^ici lava, 
i Four miles north-west of Lipari is the island of Saline, 
K. im!e< ill cireumferencc, with several villafl;es, and about 
4 "CO i:ihabitants. It consis!* of two mountains separated 
bv a deep vaX^y which ruiw from norLb to south, and being 
Mti in tW direetion at > distance from ttie sea. it has the 
;;>fcarai)ct' T Li in^ divided into two islands, which is the 
ori',n[) of iti lu'iiuc Drhmc, or double. Tlie valley is cx- 
trpiTirly fertile m wir.e, (Vii:t, pulse. &c. C. Ton miles west 
if Sdliiic is FelicuiW. or Felicuri, about 10 miles in cucum- 
fiTi-sicf, wish a few hundred inhabitant*; it produces corn, 
fnitlv and wipe. 7. About eight miles west of Felioudi is 
llw small island Alieudi, the most western of the lipari 
pijup; It is hillv and not very productive, has some pas- 
tures, and abuul iOO inhabitants. In tlieie two last-men- 
tioned iiilands there is no appearance of any \ olcai o. 1 iie 
lest description of the Lipari Islands is thai by D doiuieu, 
Vo^^ OUT latet de Li} art, in 17S3; see also Ortolaiii, 
VKtonario Oe^ra/lco deUa Stcilia, ISIO: Hoiiel, Voyage 
Piti'irftquelb Gpari, Sidtetet Malle.M., Neipebaur, 
GfnmUt Uaiirttg ; Sirabo, p. 2'i ; Pliny. Nat. Ui*t., iii., 9. 

Th(> Triands of Lipari form part of the Intoiidenza, or 
admin;>tr:ii.i,« province, of Messina. 
I.iri'ii, River. [Uhink ] 

LIPPK. This principality urobalily dorivtHl its name 
from the ri\'er Lippe, on which the town of I.ippo was built 
in the twelfth century. The ancestors of the family now 
ic«niDg were reekoned in the tweilth and thirteenth cen- 
tanef among the * Primates Weatphalonim.* end were the 
bi'wliiary possc^s<irs 'if cNfrnsivo countries. Bemhard 
\'>n der Lippc obtained m W ll the town of Ijemgo from the 
emperor Ix>t harius ; anil be an ! bis brother Hermann are 
aientioned for the first lime with the title Von der Lip|>e in 
ademment of the year 1129. Bemhard IL.his son, a friend 

Renrythe Lion, njipcared with a numerous retinue of 
veil armed knights at the diet held at Maine by the 
c'.iper.ir Kied. rir I. In ll? ! Bombard III., obtained the 
lt(l»lu[i of Ilhcda bv iiiarruije m 1'.'30. His crnndson 
S.iivjti I. itiheiiud part of the county of SrhwulenW-rg, 
Slid established in 1369 the Pactum Pacts, by which llm 
'Iihst son only was to rvign. Bemhard VIII., who died in 
tM3. was the flmt who took tlie title of Count von <ler 
Lippe. Hie son Simon VI. is the immediate founder of 
the proscnt line. He divided his potaewions tdaODghis 
three sons, of whom Simon VII., founded the line of Det- 
Dii.ld. Olto (Otho) that of Brake, and Phdip tlmt i.f Biii l;i< 
bur]^ or Schaumburg. The line of Brake bei onnni; t viiuci 
Ul 17ft9, on ihcdoalbof Louis Fertlinand, Count Adolphus 
of Lippe Detmold look possession ol the country, without 
nffstding tberiKhta Biiekcburg. but the imperial Auh< 
eiMnril. bv judgments passed in 1734 and 1737, assigned 
hslf of the country to Selmumburjr Lippe, and the two 
iV)o-<-s c(>nc!ude<l a convention in ITi"*. 

Lfm DsTMOLOk oonsistiDg of tiie countiut ul' Ltppe and 



Slernl)erg, and port of that of Sehwalenbert;, forms % 
compact territory situated between d!''4ynndd2° lO'U. 
lai.. and 8° :t4' and 9" 2u' B. long. It is bounded on the 
north-ea-st by Schaumbuig <more properly Seh.uienbui i;), 
belonging to H^seCasfel ; on the east by Oalenbevf; (H mi- 
over) and tlie I'nunty <if PyrtiionI ; an<l on the nortli-east, 
*(>\:ili oast, south, and west by the Prussian province of 
Wosij lialia. The small bailiwirk of Lippcrodc, with the 
town of Lippstadt (half only of which b.ln; n.^ \q Lippe 
Dctmold, and the other half to Prus^i t). lu i dciarbed, 
being entirely surrounded by Westplialia. The area of tlie 
prifscipalily is 4'M square mites, and the population 80,000. 

The country is mounl.iir. "ii^ but well woodi <1. and rich in 
tlie usual German prudvici?. The woocled ( l ain Osiiing, 
f I'liimonly cnll('<l by Lioogi-aphers the Tni:i.lit tl'i r« aid, com- 
mencing from the Ifft bank of the Diinel iicur Siadlbergen 
in Westphul ia,cro8tLT 1 1; l> circle of Paderborn under the name 
of the Eggc. and ei)ter» Lippe Detmold at Horn, whence it 
extends into theeountv oiRavensberg. The OHning. here 
called the Lippc4cher\Vald (>.p. forest of Lippc), forms in the? 
country three chains runninj^ parallel to each other from 
south-east to north-west, of wliich the first bounds ilie ti-uct 
c.nlled the Scnncr Heath; the central one, wliicii is the 
liighcst, contains the cekbiatcd E.Mersteine, which are 
grotcs(}ue groups of sandstone rocks, where il is sup- 
posed that the anticnt German priests performed their 
reremonics by moonlight; and the third is turned towanU 
the valley of theWeira. Tl» Osning divides the valleys 
lT llie Hbinc n!id the Wc-cr, live streams on tlu- 
nuuang lulo the latter, mul tlid&e on the lell, for the uiost 
part, into the former ri^< r. I'he Wescr. the only navigublu 
river, just touches the northern frontier of the priiiH|i:!iity 
tui a short distance, and receives the Kramer, the T,\U s, tho 
Werra. the Bega, and some other small streams. TJic JEow 
rises at the foot of the Stapclagerberg. a branch of the Os- 
ning, crosses the Sennerlieath, and soon enters the pro- 
vince of Westphalia. The Lippe merely touches the baili- 
virk of Lipjierodc and lla- tuuu nf Li])i'-ladt. A'asi fni.-sis 
of oak, beech, and other timber clothe the higher parts of 
the mountains, vhilc on the slopes there is the finest 
arable land. The climate is temperate but not pleasant ; 
the atmosphere is frenucntly loaded with fogs and vapours ; 
the winter is cold ana wet; the summer, especially in the 
Heath, very hot. The natural productions are com, llax. 
hemp, potatoes, rajcseod, garden vouiMnblc-;. and timber 
The iniiubitants tlu- iMnniMU dmnf-tic aniuials. small 
four-footed gtiTiu-, poultry, fi ailKTod f;nmi', flsli, and bees. 
The mineral products are plaster of Paris, lime, clay, 
marble, and freestone; and there is a salt springfrom whicii 
36,1100 buaheta of salt are annually obtained. Tlie staple 
productions are flex and timber, of which lar^e quantities 
are exported. The breed of lii»rni d rattle is good, and suf- 
ficient for Ihnne consumption ; tii.it of sheep has been very 
rnnch increU'-i'd and improved of late years. ,S«iiif ami 
floats are numerous. The horses bred on the Senner Heaih 

' are hardy and spirited, and arc esteemed some of the beet 
laddle-honee in Germany. Hicre ore no mauu&ciure* 
of any importance. Thread, eoarae yam. end linen are 
made in some parts, ebietly by the peasant rj- after their 
labours in the field are roncl uded ; there are likewise screral 

I tanneries and brandy distilleries, two glass-lKniso-', five 
paper-mills, and many oil indls and imw-mills The exports, 
besides flax and timin v. arc some raiile. iincn, and Meci^ 
schaum tobacco-pipes manulactured at Lemgo. 

The religion of the prince and the great majority of the 
inhabitants is Calviniem; but the inbabitanis of Lemgo 
and Lippstadt, and a small portion of those of Detmold, 
III all iib.iiit .VIOO. are Luthrrnns, nnd tbcrr are in the 
prinrij^al.lv uhuut ICou Uoinan ( atiiolic-.. 'J'lie government 
is U);>nan-lural, wiih an assembly cf e-tutos r. nsi^iing of 21 
members, which, according to the constitution of ISI'J, in- 
troduced by the Princess Pauline as regent during her 
son's minority, has much more extensive powers than any^ 
other repreeentatiTe aMembUr in Germany. The pmblie 
i e\ enue is 49t».oi»0 florins. The contingent to the army of 
the German confederation is C90 men. and to the common 
treasury 2j0 (lunns p< r annum. Lippc-Dctmold, with 

I Schaumburg-Ltppe, Ueuss. HohenzoUcm, Liechtenstein, 

' and Waldeck. has the sixteenth vote in the diet, and in 
the full council one vote of its own. 

Detnmld. the capital, situated on the ^^ erra, consists of 
the old and new town, of which the latter is veiy pleasant, 
and has some delightful public walki and gttdeos. Tin 
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rliiof l»iiiMinj;<; nro the palare, llic gyiiinarium, and tlio 
ihvaUc. There nrc a gyminiiium. a !M.'inmary for bcliool- 
IBM(«r% a»('l)L>i>t uf iiKlustiy, a Uiblc s<K-i{-ty, asiKr ety fur 
tiM promotion of Cbritliantiv amung Um> Jcw«, an ti«>»{)i:al. 
&& Tht number of the innebilBntii is 2$Q0. Lcmgu vn 
l)>c Ikga, a w:Jk-«l town wiih !>cveD K*^*** bM 4U0u iitha- 
bitunis, wlio carry on various munuracttiree, ctpcimlly of 
woullcM, linen, leather, in.'l i ;ir< i jii] r-, of whirh llie 
lait it very consiilcraUk. TUu lunn has one Lutheran 
tnA Iwo Colvini-l < hurdu-s, and a g) iniiaAiuni. 

Amonx Iho pubUc buildings are two bou««s boloni^ing (o 
(he nrtnee^ odled the Lip)i«nhor ami the ADnenhof. thu 
nunit cunvont buOt in tbo fitwrteenth cantuiy, and the 
orphan- houso. 

ScHUJENHL'UG-LiPPK C' iiN;>t.^ i f f Hit Ixiiiiu iik' ia flio 
county of Schauenhurg and three in the county of Lipjic, 
vliich are surroundwl by IlaiuiviT. the Hci»mn purl of 
Scbaueobcrg. Lippe Delmold, and Wealphalia. It is 210 
equilo miles m extent. The population is 2i,uuu. who 
profeM tlie Lutliorao religion. «iomt 3400 Calvimata io 
Alverdcjscn andB!omberg.»na tOOKomaitCatholia. The 
liiisiiiiv, vvl,',-li i, i-1 tii'uci.il mounlaino.ii, lias tin rlwrs f\- 
ccpl bUKiU :illiL;ufii3 uf ihe Wcser: tht* Slciii-huili' lake 

about j iii/iLS lonjr, 21 Lro;ul, and at most 6 ft it (kop. 
Tbo country produces corn, puUe, potatoes, turnipt!, rtipu 
feed« llaXi fruit, limber, hornud cattle, sheop, .swino. guati>, 
liorfea. pottltiyt nmo, M>d fisb. It« mineral produou are 
coals, Ktoiio. and lime. Tliere oio no nianulbctnret. except 
suuiti of thread and linen carried on by the peasantry. The 
revenue i* 215,000 tlorins (about 21,000/. stcrlina). The 
country has had over since 1810 un as&embly of estates, 
vhi<-h con%i5i!> uf 13 members, and meets annually. The 
chief lown iiud residence of the prince is Hiickcburg on the 
Alt whicb ba« a population of 2427 inliabiisinti. Tbere 
are a Lutheran and a CalviniM chiucb. a gymnasium, an 
(>rphan-huub<\ &c., but no remarkable buddings. Siadt- 
ha;;en, a walled town with three gates, has 14Ba inhabitants. 
There are in ihc t vu a palace, which lA the usual n-si- 
dence uf t))e pi iuce^iuo JuwaKer, a Latin school, and other 
public iu:>titutiou8 ; and the church, with the splendid mau- 
soleum erecied by Phoco £me»t. In thu noi((bbourhood 
tbere aro coal-mines and considerable iiton«-l|1iarriep. 
Schatienboi^-Iippo, as a member of tbe German eoafede* 
ration, has one vote in (he general council and part of the 
ftixtcenlh vole with Lippo IX^tinold, &c. It& contingent is 
240 men, and its payment to the treasury 2'»i» florins. 

(\'on Donop, ///>/. (ri'i'^. Jt' schi t'i/'iin^ i/ r I.n i>''<r!irn 
Ltmd' ; Stem, (Jeogr. Lexicon ; Uosscl, Handbuch der 
lirdievrh reibu tig. ) 

LITSIUS, JUSTUS, was bora at loquo^ airiUoge le- 
tveen Brusaels and Louvain, the 1 8th of October, 1547. He 

was educated at BrusteU, Cologne, nnd Luuvain, and at the 
age of nineteen published • V;u ix Lectmnes of suinc uf 

Cirinci|>al RiMiKia auiii'irs ; Uii* w-tW was .-o Ini^lily cslct-nicd 
^ bi» learne«i cuntL'nuH.)rartes,that be was r«.-c«ived with dm- 
linguished honour at Home, whither be went in tbo same 
year, bjr the Cardinal Granvelle and Pope Pins V. AfMr 
rematntng two years at Rone Im was appotntod vrofcaaor of 
history at Jena, where iw resided till 1574. In IjT? he 
was appointed prufeMor of bi^toj-y at I^yden, and twk an 
active part in the ecclesiastical disputes of tin- times. 
During nis residence at this placo bo professed ilie Kefortuwl 
rcU);ion. but on quitting Leyden iu 1^91 he rotiurned to 
the Roman Cathidic church* in which be bad been brought 
up, and published two trealisas in defence of the worship 6f 
saints and their miraculous powers (Diva Virgo Jla/hn- 
m, 1604; Dira Virgo Sichemien$i$, 1605). UowasalWr- 
wartls pr.'fe-s<>r of history at Louttillt WiMn JlO VSIlMilMd 
till his dealli, March 24, 1606. 

The works of Lipsius whicb are very numerous, woro 
r.dh ctcd and publiibcd at Antwerp in 1637; and also at 
We-cl 111 1G7S; th«| oooaiat of notes on the Latin antbott, 
'of which tbo oommaitaiy on Tacitus is tbo best, and is very 
ttsefii) ; trwliana on moral and poUtical philosophy, and du- 
serlaiioiis on R lUiun initii)uitieii and liistMricil subjects. 

Lll'U'RA, lU>gv.r s name f r ih.- T.siiJets Marmot of 
Pennant [Hvrax, m.I. mi . y. Ji;.] Note, the species is 
marked as doubtful by Dr. Fischer. *» far as reeards Iltjrar. 

Lll'U'RUS, a generic name given by Goidfuss to a t>pe- 
aiea ? of Wombat (MmcoAinitof ), narhod as ifeuhlftU bj 
Dr. Fiachvr. 

LIQU.ATION, or EUQUATION. a prooeas by whl.h 
silwc u touieiimoa sepaquod Ikom cupper ^ il la aa old mo- 



thr«d. which has fallen con-iideruhly into disu-e on ar.nu'.t 
of the troulile ami txpetiso attending il. \V|n ri r. j ^^-r 
contains silver m the proporliuti iiro]ier f>r this oporai. it 
is at a certain blagc of the pruces» of reduction mivcd w 
lend, which ha-. little afliiiity for the coj jior, but airu*j.ntr» 
easily with the silver; the lead holding (bo silrer i* tfarb 
worked off on a cupel in tbo usual way, and thu ailwr ia 
ohiaiiied separata. (Aikin*a DkUotwy uf Chemwtrg, 

vol. ii.. p. 367.) 

LIQUID.\MB.\Il, a genus of plants of the nalu.-il 
family of Balsamilluic uf Blume, which ha* been altcrc^d 
to Bul^oniiirete by Dr. Lindley. The nano is dei iM-fl fr«jas 

ligutdtOH, fluid, and «in£ur» tbo Arabio nomo of amber. Tb9 
ffenus is closely allied to the willow and plane tiib««, hut 

ilistinKuishcd from !> .tli \t\ its two lobi'd. two-celled, tuaiiy - 
^■cdcd cup-iules, and thea albuiiiinuu!> enihryo. Thu •'p^.-cict 
are 'jily tlircc iu number, alt fornmu' t ttees. and . occur- 
ring in Java, the Levant, and North America. LtffiaiLim' 
Inir sluraciflua is ihu sjiecies found in Mexico and tbe 
United Slates, in the latter of whicb il ia called *iet*t £Wi»* 
and flwms a lan;e and fine tree, bearing some resrmblaiirw 
?o llif-- l('-<;iM- ui ijile (ai iTcampcstre) : the wood is i f ibaj\l 
Icxti.ro .mil lino ;:.'-ain, and makes haad<>omc luniuurc, but 
the tr-o IS niMix! noted for tl.e lr;u;r.i!'t liauid rt'Mti 
vUuch exudes from incisions in ttie stem, though not vcrj 
copiously. This is called lnjuidambur, oil uf li(|uidainbar, aod 
atpaim balsam, which has a pleasant balsamic ctLur. and 
an aromatic bitter taste. This hccominc dry and opaque^ 
forms what is cnt!o 1 s -H nr tr/iilr liuuidatiibar. whu h rr- 
sembles very thick tutpcutine. has a feebler oilour than tl.c 
liquid huUam, and contains less volatile c .l. hi t tnore Imjii 
Zoic acid. /.. orirnta/m is a small tree, a itauve of Cyprus 
j and other parts of the Ea.st Indies; wa» introdueed into the 
Jardin das Planios iVom Smyrna, and u t.<ud b) ut cur aluog 
j the Red Sea. Dr. Paeoek,a«auotcd by Dr. Lindlev. states 
that it is called. Xylon EfTenili (the wi>u<l of our Lt-rvl). in 
^ Cyprus, where it pro<luces on excellent white turp«nt ire. 
; especially by incisions made in the hark. It is w/n suli 
, Hianco pcrhapH which is alluded to in niany worki by thr 
' name ttttsa nialla, or tniUlot, dettcriin 1 ai, .i balsamic lli^nl 
produced upon tbe island of Cabroea, at the upper end of 
the Red Sea n ear Cadoss, which ts three days* j[oonioy fh« 
Suoi. But there are nu recent accounts of this substance, 
which is thought by somo authors to be procured from ib« 
following specie*. — L. altiugia of Blume it a native of th- 
forests of Java, at etevaiiuiis of 20ltO to JOOO feet above liir 
level of the sea. It foi tns a gi)>antic tree, with bark hav.ti;; 
a hot aitd btltensh taste, yielding a fragrant baUam,or itquid 
slorax, tbo nuannjU of the Malayan Archipelago, though 
there is no proof that the liquid siotax known in Europv i> 
obtained from it, and it does nut firo^ near the localitiv-s 
whence liquid storax lia-. s i 1 n^' I . . n obtaitutl. It .i 
therefore probable that, fruiae puviioii is obtained by b<^luiK 
tbe branches of styrax olllcinale, or acting upon them *ltb 
oil, spirit, or naphtha. [Styrax.J 

Tiic subject IS interesting ascounected with anticnt ooea* 
moroa^ inaamudi as old writers mention a Uqttid with the 
toXd storax. Bf tbe Arabs the former is denrribcd under 
tbe name mia-taiteh, luji.id ia\ . aul iho latter, mta- 
yahteh, solid storax. Bi:>tli nv <ii-c r.;jLti ti) Scrapion unil«».- 
' the head Mi/ia ; hy \\ .i i nii'i viii /.' i I -l vcral heads uf JLitt- 
I n««, AtlatuJt, and Mtha. i he nanio mta-tmieh, with the 
I aflixru« (juice), would app<'ar tube the origin of th«llmln}«a 
Rcuaimla. and thus one which has been variiiustf oomiptML 
I LIQUORICE. CGLYCVMitsAj ' 
LIUIODENDRON. [Tuur TwtB.l 

I I.IRIS. fCAMPANIA-l 

I.ISHUN (I.ISIU.I'.V. in Portuguc^ci, the capital of the 
kin^om of i't;rtugal, is situated on the nurtherti book of 
the Tagus, about nine miles above the bar or etitJWMa of 
the river, in W 42' N. lat. and 9' 6' W. htng. It riaaa in 
the fiirm of an amphitheatre ftom the hank of ihf» newr. 
being hudt nn a <uree»s;iMi i f h.lls, the iii^Iu-t of \\\i.c\i arc 
the bill of Hue:. us .\\iesi. oi Ksllwlla, Ui the \n -t. and the 
castle-hdl to the east. M.-t of the streets, aio Uec^t. 
irregular, and loriuuus, bcsulos being ill paved and 
dirtv. One part of the city bowerer. which has baea en- 
tire ly rebuilt since the great oartbqoaka of irM, kt ngidar 
and handsome; it liea on eren ground in a rallfy whieb 
runs in a direction at right anglos fn ilic rirer, bctwes^ n Vr.c 
castle-bUl to the cast, and thcnills uf S. Fr uu isou ai^l L>o 
C,inn(MKi the west This s)ia<-e ei.nt.nn.s ab-out ei:;ht or nmo 

well-built parallel stieets, twmo of them, such a« tbo Kna 
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AugMU, tolerably vido, on J noai ly half a tniti' in lencjili. 
rontainin^ ih^ best shups in LisLk>ii. especially Ihosi: ot" ilio 
fvlilstH I -, -ilvcrsmilh'*. and jewellers. Tiieso streets are 
tt>ymd »t tight «a^le» by other streets* and they teriuitiate 
00 the river side in a nantUome iqiuire rnlM Pni(;a de 
L' ni'::crci;>, one side of which i* formed by the T!ii;u-i. and 
vm; oitit-r sides by the ar&cnnl, the cu^tom-housf, the t\- 
chjiigo, ru) il hb: ;jr_\, and other public buiMin^^s. This 
Mjuare it adurnol with a bronze statue of king Juseph I. 
Al llwpppvsiti; or north cud uf the abtm-mcnfioncd streets 
m two squares^ the Pra;a da Figueko, or murkst'place, 
it)4 the FVat^ do Rbcibb the lattar of which is hounded on 
t.if lide by tho convent of S. Dominie and tlio massive 
I'u Uuig* formerly occupied by the Inqnisitiuii. Farther 
i.'fib gJing towards the < uuntry is the Passeio Publu o, ur 
jronscnajL', winch lui\\e\t.r is small, and very inferior to tho 
fuUic earden* of utlu-r cii-ilals. 

Tbe ««it«m pari of the town, which lies at the foot of and 
bejnod tbe castle, consists of narrow, irremjlar, dl-paved 
>troc'vs, with a neat house here ami there. Tiiis is the oMe^t 
prt of Lisbon, and the hou-es arc li:i;h anil old fa-jlunneil. 
h is reiQarkable that while the cartluiuako de.stro_\e(l all 
tb« buildings in the valley, it spared tiie housei built on 
Ibesleefid^ltvity of the bill. 

Ta the vestwanl of the new streets the town nsei on the 
•teep deeUvtty of a aueeession of hills, with a few good 
streets and open places here and there, especially a]on^ iho 
r.vcr side, the rest of the streets being croukt d, tiarruw, and 
fiitliy. Jlere a.- d iJu re are massive buildings, chu lly cun- 
v 'nLi and cburLiie», wuich crown the summits of the hills, 
:ii 1 tover above all tho rest. Lisbon being an open town 
kke iMdotu aud its suburbs very long and straggling in 
mioos directions, it is not easf to define its limits. Its 
•eslern boundary however is generally fixed at the strrain 
«{ Alcantara, « hich falls into the Ta|;iis, and fjotn llieaee 
ij "die «a.[Lni eMi t'uiitj uf-tlie town the leu^jlh in a Straight 
u between three and four miles, nut icukuning the siiiu- 
^ ues of tbe ground ; tbe depth of t he town from the Tagus 
nikiidTsne»fioin one mile to a mile and a baU^ not in- 
Nudingtbe long atn^g^^lini; lines of houites ahich extend 
■long the approaches to the town. The whole of the area 
tLu» desoribe<l u however far from beiiit? thickly covered 
«i!h builihngs ; hkhiv [lart". yre o' ciipicd by c.xlei.sive 
(Iciu, pUiitntioii^. the naked steep (leclivilie<< uC the hiti&, 
dbjf ruiiu and rubbu^h. The district of Buenos Ayres, 
^i Tifa' the slope of the we&tern hill, is tbe least densely built, 
-■A roiitaios niany pleasant and heal thy residences with gar- 
<ica>, vhich are mostly occupied by Atreigners. West of the 
Uidge of Alcantara a line of streets parallel to the Togus 
'juu«:< uLi>b(iit with the tuai kec-townatid loyal nsidaoee 
■■( Helem, or Bethlehem. [UfcLtM.] 

Tlic Tigui fivm B*^'lem up to lha western end of Lisbon 
A iMk mure than one mile in width, but opposite tho centre 
of Lisbon it widens considerably, the left or southern bank 
tarniog suddenly to tliu south near tbe town of Almada, 
and MtainK a wido bay or reach about five or six miles in 
brtidth, and cxlendin^ far lo the iioiih-eust. Tins bay 
i^'Vci U) tliu aver ui lioiU of Lisbon m »ca-ltke uppciuance, 
^ liKh adds, to the effect of the scenery. Tho southern bank, 
*UKh is hilly about Almada, becomes low hij^her up the 
nu.-, tnd is swampy at low water ; it is however studded 
aub oaall towns and vilhu^eif, such as Aldca Gallego, 
Ibtrta, Alhosvedos, Larradiu, Barreuro, Coiiia, Scixul, 
C4.xi|lia\, Montellu, and Aliiinrla. These places keep up 
i cun»iant traffic with Lt3»bon, which they suptdy with fruits, 
' •-^tulitea, wine, &c., besides being the medium of inter- 
' ^rie betveeo the capital and tne southern provincea 
kingdom, uid avo with Spain by lha poat^nad «f 

The broad Ta^us gives to Lisbon a most splendid and 
^'to barb 'Ur, u iuch ini:;lit t otUain all the lleets of Europe. 
T-' hrce-»i men of war tan anchor clo»e lo Lisbon. The 
♦Wniire of the river is defended by two forts, St. Julian on 
tL^ north bank, aud Bugio on a small inland uppusite. w hich 
» waed to the southern bank at low wafer. 

TiM nnsi sinking and imposing buildings of Lisbon are 
>'-> ra4t and massive conTents, which crown tbe hills, aud 

■ iiko filnrr-s und furtre-SSes; before lae lale s-appressMu 
■' '\u^ lEoiiaslcnes they gave to Lteboti a iiionkish appear- 
•'' V The wealth of these convents and the number ut" 
'-t^-: inmates have been much examerated by party 
'niefi ever since the time of PomhaL allOie who wish to 

feiwtheotliacaid«oflhiB4U0sti0n»or*rMMaiabki defitnoa 



of tho monlis, \i ill fmrl it in a well written work pulluhad at 
Lioboii m the early part of the present century, by a gra- 
duate of the university of Gotmhra. styknl Oa l^wtef jut' 
e<uL>s no lYibtmtU da Itazao, {' The Friars b .night to 
Judgment beibre the Court of Reason*), which ^,l^< s tho 
statistic?! of PortURue.M; monasteries. But the late M:] pt«s- 
sion, like all those effected since the French revolution, has 
been execute 1 in a busty unfeeling niaiiucr, and instead of 
n liuwng the public distress has added to it, by throwing 
usaiids of individuals destitute upon society. By for- 



t! 



bidding the admittance of novices, by opening the doors of 
the convents to aii tnose who wished to leave them, and by 

uniting tho reninin-ni; inmates uf sevoial eonvenl-, of the 
same oider inta one, the suppression veindil Lave been gra- 
dual, beneficial, and effectual, and no mjusiice would have 
been perpetrated; but this process appears too slow to those 
who with to coin money by the summar}' pruccss of confis- 
cation, a prooesa however which history has proved to be 
ruinous to states, although it nuy enrich unprincipled iu- 
dividuab. 

The population of Lisl^jn is very mixeil. con^sling of 
peo])le from every province of Portugal, who resort thither 
in quest of employment, of a great number of blacks and 
men of colour from the colonies, and ol numerous Gallegoa, 
or porters and water-canriets from GaliiL-ia» and other 
feretgnen. The lower classes live poorly, and are dirty in 
their appearanre. The rrowds of lie;:gars and vatjrant*, 
who display their sores and other iiilii nniies, are irotiblg- 
.sorne, disgustini^, and dangerous. The pulice is stiH v^ry 
imperfect, and the streets are but partiiitiy and imperfectly 
lighted at night. Lisbon is not provided with conduits or 
sewers, and aU tbe filth is thrown into the streets, from 
which it is washed off by the rain Into lb« river. (Kinsey. 
Portugal Illuttrated, 1929; Captain Alexander* Sketeiot 
f\f Portugal, 1834.) 

The chmate of Lisbon is healthy and genial ; it is very hot 
and dry in the suiuiiier nunths, when the heat is often 90° 
of Fahrenheit buf is relieved by north-west winds : heavy 
rains fall in November and December ; cold clear weatbar 
prevails m Janoaiy, but in February the vaatber heoomea 
mild again, and tho spring hagina. Snov ia a very ran 
occurrence. 

A fine iu)uedu( t,08 Arcosdas AgoasLivres.suppliesLisbon 
with good water, brought from several springfi situated near 
the vulago of Bellas, three leagues north-west of Lisbon. 
The aqueduct is ia part conducted under ground; but on 
approaching Lisbon it passes across a deep valley, and the 
water is carried over a number of bold arches for a length 
of about 240U feet The water enters the town on the 
nuith-wesl at ii place called Ainureira, where is the reser- 
voir, from which the water is dislributeil to the several 
fountains about the town. The Gallegos draw water in 
small barrels from tbe tuuntaiuib and sell it from bouse to 
bouse, or cr) it about tha itTeeta, 

Olive and orange trees, cypwwM and jttdaa4n«i» and 
some elms and poplars, are the trees seen in the neigh< 
bourhood of Lisbon. Orange-trcos abound both in the 
quintas, or gardens, and also m open spots : they ictjuire 
much water, which is distributed by small troughs or chan- 
nels which are supplied by water-wbeels. The earth is heaped 
up at the roots, and tbe water is conducted between these 
heaps. The fruit is perfectly ripe in May, and continues 
till August. Orangcf! fur exportation are gnthered in Fe- 
bruary, before they are ripe. 

Tbe greater part of the country round Lisbon, particu- 
larly on the east and north sides, is covered wiih 1u:l'(3 
garaeus surrounded by high walls, wiiic h bound the view 
on wary side. These gardens, called 'Quintas,' are often 
of considerable extent, and laid out mthor foc use than 
pleasure, generally eontaining plantations of orange and 
olive trees, ond sometimes vincyorda and even corn-flelils. 
A pretty large bouse isattacbed to them, in which the iku> die; 
of the owners spend part of the summer. To the west of 
Lisbon tho country is not so well cultivated; the hilU are 
more rocky and naked ; tbe soil consists of basalt, covarad 
hero and thore with iimeatona; the basalt on which Lisbon ia 
built extends to the nortb-veet towards tho mirket-town ef 
Hollas already menlionod, and thence to the north as far as 
the Cabe<;a dn. Moiitachique, and to the south as far as the 
Tagus near Belem. {UuV. Traielt in Portugal.) Beyond 
Bellas, running north east to south-west ana terminating 
on the sea at Cabo do Rocco. rises a hi^b range of moun- 
tmna fidl of poaki* eanabting «f grwito* pvUy oovand 
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«itfi limeitono. Tbe MOtli deeUvity of tiMie wooniains 
tuwnriU Ki>bon i* naked, and it i» on tb* OfipiMlta 0? liortb* 
vrti derlivity tliut ilio ddighirul quintet and ihady groVM 
arc fiitiiatcii \( li i' h nfTord a summer icfideiico to tlw Wealthy 

iiihabiuntK of Lisbon. [Cintr-\ ] 

Leaving Lisbon for the north towards Torr<>« Vcdra* ifii'7>- 
]« ahuecMMon of suburbs or vith n-s such atCmapo Gran»]e, 
Cirnido. Lumiar, Louri's &-C . •Mending ibriavml miles 
ulmo>i without interruption. The mbm ooeun ill n nonb* 
va»t direction along the bnnlci of theTtgm towtrds Sa» 
cavcm. 

'J'bc oopulntion of LisUuii is icukoiud at 'iCy.UUU iiihabil- 
nnts. Itti trade, though murh diminishwl since the loss of 
Hrazd, is still considerable. It exports wiiie. fruit*, and od ; 
und It imports corn, talt ft»h, suit butter, cheese, limber, 
iron, lead, tin, copper, oo«ls. tar, and bU lorta of foreign 
nianufartni««, with which it mipplief tbe whole iootbem 
part of 111'' iir.L' l 'iii i n some inaiiufiwtorie* of 

silWs, paper. >a;> an 1 K iiher ; i!s goldsmiths and jewellers 
.nrc very oxpeii ; uinl ili> u- ai.' alv. Mi_"ir refineries and 
lK>ttert<''<. Wc out^ht to observe here that the losincss and 
want of industry of the Portngueao iMT« been mudi exag- 
gerated by traveUera. 

The aeieniifleand literary {ntltltttiontam:—!. The Royal 
Academy of Si iciices, founde<i during the rci^n of Queen 
Mnrid in the lailcr part nf the last century. It is a most 
re-tpct ;.ib.c a- h in ti. ai.'l li is published very intorestuig 
memoirs on ttie iitbtory. laws, anu ccun^imy of l*orliH;al, as 
well a^s upon its natural history and that of its colonies, 
ii. The College of the Nobles, a very liaad'«ome building, 
founded in 1761. J. The Koyul Academy of Marine, 
founded in 1779, or School of Navigation and Sbii»-Ii-iiUl- 
in^, with the obsenatory attached to it. 4. The Ko\ il 
Acadeiiiv of AnTliiv and £n){inccr«, foumli'l in it m). 
5. The lloyal .\LUlary CoIIcrc. 6. The ScI.omI of Mi,mo 
7. The Botanical Garden and Cabim t of NaUiral IIi^i ry 
nt ihe royal residence of Ajv.'la, luaf Ikiltsn. 8. The 
Royal Library and that of the N'l < I'^M'bdes. 9. Thc Royal 
ScliQoleof Vioento de Fora, whcro pbiloaophy, geometry, 
nhy^tet. and the antient lanf^uagea ate tauf^nt. 10. The 
Rny.il School of Drawing and Civil Architect Lire. Tlicro 
are aitio primary or elementary schools i;» tlii-- \ariuus dis- 
tricts of the citv. 

Society at Lisbon is rather dull: families live much 
■iDong tnemsclvcs ; the Portuguese are not very fond of 
exeteiao, and their chief relaxation i» going to their quintaa 
in the anmnier. Carriagea are trarreand old Auniencd. 

Till- Ilalran C^'icrn, or Cnrl'>>, is a liiini!«ome 1iou>l' and 
luut h lreiiv,t.'iiti-il. Tlic P..)rtu^'iK--e jilay-hou-i-s an- muuII, 
and the pci fomiancfr. not Vfivi hoice. Thc l'e«it inns m 
Li>l>oii are kept by roteit^ners. There are some tolerable 
coflce houieit and a number of tavernas, or winc-ahepa,aod 
eating-honwa. generally dirty and iU-nrovided. 

Tbe inhabltanta of Lubon, thoogti moatly indined to 
bigotry, nre very tolerant towards foreigners, owing to their 
constant inicrtrouno with tho English and other Protcotanis, 
and have not that horror of lierctits is exhibited by 

thc inhabitants of the inland parts of >»pa»n. 

(Kiii-cy. Ptirlugal Illustnited ; Miilano. Dicrhn. Geog.; 
Link, Tnirrls in I^jrtiiga/, a good work of the cud of the 
last cent'jry ; and other tourists. See ^l»o Map qf Liibon, 
by tbe Societv fof the Diffinion of Uaeful Knowledge.) 

LISBURn, aparKanentarf borourhtown, noteorpotate, 
tituatetl partly in the baron v uf U(;pcr Massereene and county 
of .\ntrim, and partly in tln lian ii\ of Upper Casllereai^h and 
county of IXiwn, in Ircl.-mii. 'li.v paiuli, <LiIii-rl lik(_'\\ )->c 
Blar.^, extends oImi into liio barony ot Lowi-r lv4 lu'li, in tho 
county of Down. The town is "3 Irish or 93 statute miles 
ftom Dublin, and 7 Iriab or 9 alatule milea tktm Uelfast. 
Tbe beimdariea of tlie borough, aa aettted by 2 and 3 Will. 

IV'.. C. Sf, comprise l.Tii statute an is. 

This town look its orieni IVoni ilic cncti. m of a fortified 
m.iii-ion. ali'nil it.lo. In I.' 1 il Kiilk C-^)ll^^ .1) , to wluiin a lar;;i- 
part ol liie lerrUoryof Ki! '1' • -h bad been gran led h\ .Jamc^ i. 
Th*»o grants were ci, u : and eonftrme*! ( i Vi-c umt 
Coiiwav in the succeeding ictgn, during which tho number 
of Bngliah and Welsh settlers in the town and neigbbour- 
bood greatly increased. The town was at this tiino r :i!ttMl 
Lisnegarrcy, and soon became a eonttiderablc I'lucc, ^ 
appear* 1 y ilic u' tUant and successful dufcm c wlucli it made 
ngatnkt Uio h i->li underO'Netil on the 2eitu iNi<iVL>mt»er. 1^41. 
Tbe town and I a -.lie continued in tbe hands of tho Royalists 
ttnUl when 6ir Cbaika (^oote took yoaieasiim of the 



rlace Ibr the parliament On the Restoration, Kinz Cbarks 
I., in contideraiion of the loyalty and aerricca of ilie mb»- 
bittntt, granted them a ptettt, dated t7lb October. 

by whu h tho church of Lubum was erected into arathcilral 
for the united iIkk csc of Down and Connor, and tbe iiih«. 
bilauis uf the boronifh were empowered to return twj 
iih niiiurs to the Insh parliament. On the revocati-ju of iLc 
Edict of Nantes, Lisburn became thc residence of a nutnl*>.r 
of French reAigee^ who inlrodooed the linen and ilamaji^ 
manufacture, from which much of theiueeeeding prosperity 
nf thc phro has arisen. A fire which occurred in 1 re? 
buruod di^w n the castle and the chief part of thc town. T>i« 
castle gardens weie tbeii turned into a public j romcni^lc, 
and the town icUuiU in a more substantial ami haiKLaoiut. 
manner. During tho prosperous period which mtot^cucj 
between the time of thc ln»n >oluntcers and the rebelhoQ ef 
1798 Ltabum increased rapidly. Sinco that time the town 
has rather declined, owing probably to the aupetior fucilitus 
for carr/ing on the Unen and cotton-spinning trades poa^e^std 
by the neighb' vi: mil; -caport of B«-lfaat. 

Tho scneschiil ol tlie manor of Kilultagh i* the rt-tuniing 
officer in elections for the borouph. vhicTi, since the L'm .n, 
is roprcsonted in the imperial parlijum m by ono uicmW. 
The number of cleelon in Marcii. i-i . was Tln 
rvihi of election by act S and 3 Will. IV., c. sa, ia vrsi««l la 
the il. hou^eholden. 

The appearance of Lisbum is very plcasir.:: It is «itu- 
alcd oil n y,enily >isin'.^ giound. on the noi.h Htalerri 
.\t)trim iidc jf the Lagan. Thc market-house occtipie* .-mi 
open >pace in Ihe centre of thc tow n, where tbe three pnu- 
cipal streets meet. It is a handsome buildiug, witb a 
cupola. Near tho markot boute is tbe church, aa de^gabt 
edifice with a lofty spire, on each side of which tbe two 
stiet.-t> leading towards Btrlfasl and tile i Id br:d-^c over ib* 
La;,' in di\e!i:i\ Tho ca.stic gnnlcns aie ;ir liidcii bctwti-.r, 
liie loruier oi il;i--e and tho river, u'.rr \vhieli lie.- walk* ai^d 
terrace command a fine prospect. The bouses in tbe mam 
street are ebielly built of Kll^llsh biitk, and bavem s«iy 
eloEant appearances Those ib tbe eppeeile or vcatenn cad 
of tne town are of en inferior deteriptton. and the eubnib 
toward-; Motra U rn< an. Of !^*-''2 lini.-ea \v.lhio the bori>«i.;l.. 
67.) die luolid «ilh ^Iiit^;, wilich is aii viiiusually large 1^^- 
)ioriiun uf that cKn-s of houses in an Irish inland t />» n. Tne 
manor court-bouse, formerly a chapel for the Frrut;^ 
Hugucnola, and tbe linen-hall, are substantial and commo- 
dieoa bnildinaa. There ate also three Prcabyietian inv«t4oC'' 
heoMR. one ifetbodiat dittos and one Roman Catholie cka|^ 

Luburn is well pared, and is amply supplied w ith \ta.;« r 
by conduits to thc houses. Tho provisions of the Li^bti .4 
.\( t lia\e nut been applied. The constabulary force <j'uar- 
tered in thc tgwn di.>t.hitrge thc duties of munii ipal p\.'hrr. 
On an island in thc La^an, in the eastern subuib*. .110 
extcniiTe -^triol-worka. StMne of the largf^t bltach-gr«KXia 
Ibr linen in Ireland are in thc \icinity; and in tl.o k««ii 
are print-works for muslins, and a diaper and datnaak f*c- 
lory, much celebratetl fur the beauty of its fabrioA. A 
navigation extends from the town h\ the luer LjLgan tot:»? 
sea at Belfast, and by iLu river and it t aiial io l>jch N«.a^H 
A railroad is now nearly completed between Belfast i 
Lisburn. which is intended as the commcnoenient of a lu— 
through Armagh to Dublin. This it tho aeeoild work cf 
the kind hitbertis vadeitaken in lieland. 

In 1819 the number of hootea in tite borongh waa thc A 
Sou, and the cr.tiinnie l iiuinbcr uf irihnVu; jut-, i , 

lH3l tho iiuinbir of houses waa '■j'-jI, and oi iiiiial<itar» « 
5746. In 1»'24 there were in the parish of Li^buro scv, .« 
day-selioola, educating 7M males and 446 t«malieik ijf 
these aeboola two were aupported by lb* Aaoocialiuia f ^ 
Discounicnandnff Vice, aoA 1^0 uihcrt were partly 
ported by subaeribera. The county iiitirm4ry Sn Ijlthurtx, 
and there are alnNliou-i ^ r>i fourteen females anppntoil Itf 
bc(]«c-.ls amounting,' lu all lo 271>vl. 

ySnri - i/ '/ C/'c ( QUhty rim, DubUtI, 1812 ; /liT* 

itamettiarti Rff>"rt* and hiynrrM, &c) 

LISCOV. CHRISTIAN LUOWIG, born at Wit ten 
beiv. 17UI, idihmigh veiy little known in thi* ceuntrr; «ul 
ranks his^i in Germany for bis aalirtcal wrilinga, wbiclk. tn 
their r;iu-itir irr<ny, show their authi>r tohaxe had k cx'-. 
i;cuial lujn wl mind with Swifl. Very few |«articiil.irv . . 
his life have been recordt-<l, furtiier t!. ni iliat about ihc y^ t 
1*3'J he was private tutitr nt Liibeck, where a p>e«Lii.l 
named Sievurs was the llrst who foU under tberasligntica 
0/ hia yoo. After tbia be beeauM pciv»le Merabur? 
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G«hcimeiirath von Bluiuc from which time nothing can bo 
traced respecting biro till he entered the service of Von 
Hcioeckcr at Dmdea. Und«r this aecotnpliihed and 
g(>r.CTx»o» patnm he night Imt* puwd bis da3ri in tran- 

Iu Ihty. had not his love of ridxule prevailed over his pru- 
LiKe. Havinc; ofTcndcHl tlio Fliiglish minister at that court 
Vy some varr:i-ni!-, he drew upuii himself ilie rewnlment of 
i :>c all-poMcrl'ul CuuiU Briihl, wliu cau&ed him to be »ent as 
i »uie prisoner to Eilcnbur{;, where he died shortly after, 
Oct4)ber 30. 1760. Some however have questioned the 
(roth of bit having twBD in eonfioement. 

PoK-ierity has buen more just to Liaeov's nMrita than were 
hii coniemporariea. His satire was directed only aeainst 
(•rMutnption nii'l fully, ami ^t■as besides far more geni iul than 
pcrvonal. ccrtauily lutpartial, and without any respect to |>er- 
!ons for a powerful c^ender was in his eyes iiu inoi e than the 
meaaest That he possessed no onlmai y abtUiy tor poliiics 
■aj watt ba conceived when we find Pott, the editor of a 
puthnmnw wnrk of biit wying tliat bad Count Brubl lia- 
tvMd to lifoor'h adTiea, Oarmanf would bav« been spared 
the ^L'Vt ti Years' War. The first ctiniiiloto idiliun of his 
w»Tk* »a» published by Kru'i;ratli MiichUr, in 3 Hvo., , 
Berlin, 1606. Of st>\eral of these puTis I hi- titles will 
ri'incv Mjme notion of ibe siil>jf<'ts : 'Oh the Excellence 
md tlsefulnaea of Bad Writer^ :' 'On the U«clcs»ness of 
Good Work! towaidi Salvation and the 'Inaaguial Dia- 
raitrM of the learned J. B. P., &e. at the Academy of Small 
Wiu ; together with the Reply of that eminent Society.' 
Li«cnv's own Apolotrr for his satirical attacks is most ad- 
nrrable: and it may ho rt'TiKirkcd, thiil aUliou^h satiro 
iiUKuD ruforiiis thosit who utu ihe immediate objects, it is 
lievrrtheles!. hii^^hly beneficial with roepMt to ntMJ wbo 
voohl else comnail tite same fellies. 

USIEUX. a town in France, capital of an arrondisse- 
nent in tbe department of Calvudus, 93 milei waat bv north 
ofKrii in a straight line, or 106 miles by tbe road tbrough 
RiTi ;i\. This town t'\i-tc<I at the lime of llie Roman Con- 
]Qi-*l, uLvn It was callc<i Nnvinninf^iis, cjr N(eoma<;u«: it 
•iiS*oi|uently took the naiiu- uf Lexuvii, from the jMnple to 
ulium It belonged; and from this name the modern Lt!>a-u\ 

• ticrived. It was |rillagcd by tbe Normans in a.o. 67: ; 
banted by the Bretons in a s. 1130; and taken and retaken 
tetefal thnes in tbowaraofthc English in France, and in the 
irlii,'ious diasensions of the si\it>entli century. It ^va- hc- 
!^re the Revoluti.>n the se.it uf a bishopric; the bisliup ko^ 
.1 »ulTrajan of the archliislio)) uf Rrjueii, 

The town »t»ud» on the right or east bank of the Touc- 
^oes at the junction of the Orbec. The old walls have 
liaen Ulely ntpleoed by some tolerablv bandaome buildinet 
and a promenade. The airaeta of tne town are tolerably 
%v\o; the houses are mostly of wood. TIic chief public 
buildings are the ex-cathedral, an antient edifice; tbe epis- 
" ]a| palace « itii its gnrdcns, the seminary for-'^ie priest- 
ii and tbe great hospital. Tho population hi is ti 
»»-s 10,357; in l«36 it was 11.473, showing an increase 
o live years of r2l6. or above 10 percent Tbe manu- 
f^iniires uf the place are cluelly of bmad'Oloth* llann«l»anil 
<iber wQoUen fkbrica; vooUen uaA cotton yarn, and eotion 
v-A» ; bof W ' d etha of wool and hair; leatner. and brandy. 
Tlivic are bleaching and dyeing cslablishmcniB. The tiade, 

• Uirh is chictly in the inanufncttires of the town, i.s pro- 
r.ioied by the navif^aiujii uf the 1 uuci|ues, which cuiiiim-in es 
it Ltsieux. There are ^ix veaily fans. Besides tbe public 
Msiitutiona already notireil, liie're me M'veral otber8,judi- 

cal or lacel; dan a high school and a theatre. 

The iirondiaHnient of liaieox eomprehenda 348 ■quara 
.Tii)e«s aod had in 1831 a pi.>pulation of 68,716, in 1836 of 
??,'«44. It IS subdivided into six cantons atid 131 coin- 
II lines. 

.\mong the former bi>hops of Lisifu.x, Jean lleiiiiuver 
Itsc-rvea honourable mention: at the time of the ma.s.«acre 
d St. Bartbolomev bo preserved the Protcstanta of hia 
liocesc. Hie fcindncaa won over ntnny of tbein to tbe Ca> 
ibotie faith. 

LISKEARD, LESKEARD, or LEBKBRET. a parish, 

earporate town, anil parliameiilary borough, in the hundred 
fWesl and eounty of Cornwall, distant iiS inilos wesl- 
iwih-wct fViitii I>iadon. The a-scsaionable Duchy Manor 
/ Ldskeiird includes the whole parish nnd borough. 'Die 
barters of the borough are numcmus, eommencin^t with 
i tatflff Ricbaid, king of the Romatis and earl of Cornwall, 
I mtkmoi Henry lll^ granted in the year 1240J the latest 

• oT Oie 29th El 1 1 abet h, w4 4Me4 SMb Julv, IMf Tbe 
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council consists of 4 aldermet), one of whom is the mayor* 
and 12 councillors. The revenue of the ooriwration fitr the 
year ending Oetuber, 1832, waa 442/. and ita expenditure 

during the same period was 242Z. ; but in previous year* 
tlie expenditure had considerably e\( e< ded the revenue. 

The town, which is meanly built, slauda nartU m a hollow 
and partly upon rocky heights, which give to the streets an 
appearance of great irregularity. Of late years the town 
has been much improved, and several persona, poewtaed of 
large properties, nave decorated the immediate environs 
wilh excellent honsea. The chief public building ii the 
town-hall, erected about the beginning of the last century, 
at the expense of one of the members for the borough ; it 
is a handsome sirueinre. supi oried on granite columns. 
Liskeard still continues a place of considerable trade, nnd 
has an excellent market It has been greatly i i led by 
the recent improvement of the roads in that part of Corn- 
wall. The living ia a vicarage, in the dioceie of Exeter, 
possesaing nn averafe net income of 303L, ibe rectory Iiav- 
ini^been appiupnatwl to the priory of Launceslon. In 1304 
the bi&hop of Exeter cxrunnnunicated iho inhabitants uf 
Liskeard, and put their ehnreh unrlcr an interdict, for 
refusing lo pay titiios m kind uii the ground of a composi- 
tion bef.veen Kail Uiehard and the prior. I I Par. Roll, 3li.} 
All atleni]il M as a('ier\vai<ls made to aj^prupriate the vicanfft 
also. (3 P. Ii. HQS.) The population of the borough in 1(131 
waa 2853 and that of the entire parish 4042 ; the parochial 
asitessnienis for the year ending 25th March, 1 k J9, amount- 
ed to 873/. Before the passing of the Refurni Act, tho cor- 
poiatiun of Liskeard had returned two nietnheis to paiha- 
uit'iit continuously from tho rei^ii of Edward 1. Tiio 
borough, which consists of the parish of Liskeard and such 
parts of tbe old borough of Liskeard as are without the 
parish, now returns one member. For the hihtun of Lis- 
keard, as part of the ducby of Ck>rnwall, see \ianning'a 
Exchequer Pfactiee, 2nd ed., 374, 380 ; 1 , 2, 3, and 4 Mann. 
& Ryl. l41-'2, 153, 177, 471 7; 2 Venins' T?/; .. .71,3, 

< Piirlinmeniany Piipcrs ; Gi!l>eu's Jii/fKhiai Uitlory of 
Cvrntrall. ) 

LliiLE,or I/ISLK. [V auclusb.J 

LISLE, WILLIAM D£. born at Paris 2Bth Febraary. 
1675, waa tbe eldest sou of Claude D«li«Ie» a geogn|dier 
and butorian, under whose itictruelion he gave early proofs 
of a decided predilection for geographical inirsuit.s. 

Ik-f ae the lime of Deliitle. the ps.ucipal maps of anlho- 
rit\ Were those of Xiebolas Sanson, to whom f;eo);ra]iln is 
under many obltuations; but these maps were cxceeilin^ly 
err.ineous from the want of astronomical observations, al- 
though it docs not appear that the author bad fully availed 
biraself of the few obtervationa wbidi really existed. AAer 
the death of Sanson, bis sons continued ta reproduce his 
inap.s with little or no alteration, notwithstanding that (he 
more recent aceounis of travellers and the obvi-rvations of 
astronomers were greatly at variance with iiiatiy of their 
po^iiions. For this they were reiu aterlly censureil both by 
La Hire and Duminic Cassioi, to which however they i>eeni 
to have paid little legtrd. At length, m i< ' n, Cassini 
drew a planiapbere noon the pavement of the hall of tbe 
Pkris Omervatory, whereon he marked the position of 39 
plncfs areording to llieir observed latitude ami lungitude, 
and thus exhibited the inaLjuUude of the errors ubich 
vitiated the e.xi'-ting maps, and at the same tune pointed 
out ihi! means of etl'eciuig their improvement. Sliil how- 
ever the geographical positions of by far the greater number 
of place* could only be inferred from antient iiinerariea^ 
ana fVom the varied and often conflicting accounts of mo- 
dern travellers, while the coast-lines bad for the most part 
to b« determined from a tedious comparison of the lot: biHjks 
of seamen. It i-. obvii'us that for a la^U uf iln-- de- er )it loii, 
111 addition to the riijiii'^ilc scieiuiQe kii' Vi lulgc, wlmh ts 
comparatively of ej-y aliainment, .i juisDn should he fa- 
miliar with laogua^fN aud his reading mu^t In- •'Utheieritly 
extensive to ensble him tu avad hiimulf all h.- oneal le- 
sourcea; he mus*^ be able to ^preoiate tli« changes which 
have tak«n p*a<« r.tiier Ibrougb accident or fraud, in the 
measuies oi' uifferent nations, a problem of very oonsidor* 
able diili. nUv ; but above all he roust cxerriie a highly 
cntieal judgment in accorcUr.g to e n h staicmciit a degree 
of confidence duly proportionod to !!^ merits. With many 
of these qualifications Delisle w(i> ennnenily endowed, ana 
although he left amplo room for ilic di.'play of peihape 
greater abilities in his sueosesor M. d'Anville. there is no 
doubt that bis own laboun eonttibuted powerlblly lo thy 
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fcplevemellt sod extoMkm or gcoffraphicd knowledge, 
ur yean after Caaaini bad exposed the cnormoua inac- 
euraciet or the then existing naps, Delisle published (1 670) 
four maps of Europe. Asia. Africa, and America, together 
two gUilx-s nlxmt onu fiM-il in diameter, the otic of the 
terrestrial, the other of the celestial sphere. In llu-^c the 
extent of several countries wn<t so materially altered as to 
site to the earth an appearance altogether new. The length 
if die Medilerraiuai) from the StraiU of Oibtahar to tlic 
eoait of Srria. inatead of being 1160 leagnea <SS15 mllea). 
was now nmlted to MO lea^'uen ft39l miles), or to less than 

til roe fourth* of its firmer Kngth ; tlic 'jirleicnce of lni'.;i- 
tude bclwcvii tlu- l aiirrn aii<l «i >tci n b<iunilari<Mi of Asia 
yum in like iiciniu r U?.m:ki1 \)\ J > decrees; and tn.uiy I'llur 
important correction*. " hu ll it imujI iicc-ci.>i:iry tociiuiiuTale, 
were Inliodueed for tia- iUst tune in these mups. 

llie reiNitation and ptoftt which Delisle derived from 
these pnblietliom exeiled the eupidity of • man named 
Nolin, who. thouph distingiiishc 1 by the title of geographer 
^lUll. did not hesitate to publish piiat«l rtipiei of Delisle** 
lii.Tp^, in which he i>urpo-ciy intro«luced a few sliglit crrnrs. iii 
the hope of thereby evading detection ; and wlic ii laxcil wall 
the fiaud, he retorted by ascribing the plagiarism wholly to 
I>eliBlo. The latter vas in consequence obliged to institute 
legal proceeding!*, less frith a view to proleet his interest 
llian to clear im character of an uiljust imputation. The 
result of the prosecution, protracted during s:\ years, wni 
in favour of UelisU", auitinri-iUL: Imn to ^i-i^.e nirl .1. -Iroy 
the maps and plate-, of the delciiduiit, a |H.'riiiisMi)ii wiiu h 
he partially a\a led hiin^elf. 

In 1702 ho was elected a raciiibcrof the Rinal Aiademy, 
and shortly afterwards was appointed eeograpliii al tutor tu 
Louts XV., vho ronfcrted Upon him the title of chief (pre* 
mier) geographer royal, t Hlle arhieh did not proTioualr 
exi«t. and which baa tinco been eoulWnred etilt npoii If. 
d'Anville. 

Tlie maps of Delisle, in illuatratioll of particular eoun- 
trie* and of particular jH'riods of history, now succeeded eai h 
oilier III rapid succes-sioii. Anion^j tliui, the edition of his 
planisphere, published in 17:! 4, is dc-verving of particular 
mention, as it shows the prugrcss which had been made in 
geoi^raphy before D'AnTlilcnad contributed considerably to 
Its improvement. The latest edition of his maps, we l>e1icve. 
is thut oC \7>'K jnibUshed by Dc/aiirhe. in J vol». fol., aiul 
coinprisiisg l ')"* ^lieet*. Be-idcs tlio-e he ha* left an alias 
of anticnt pc:).:raiili\ and an alla» of France divided into 
provinces. Such was his fame that luo^t authors of rcspcc- 
tabihty vho male upon history or subjects connected with 
tt, were HecinHis of BaYlns their works illustrated by bis 
mape. The ctar of Rnnfa. the king of Sicily, and other 
Eitriipcan sovereigns are said to ha%c made munificent 
offers in tlie expectation of inducing him to enter their 
aervice and to rc-sidi- j erinaiunily in llieir dominion*, but 
his attachment to hi^oun country would not permit him to 
accept them. Peter the Great in particular was in the 
babit of pa)°ing him frequent visits during his aojourn at 
Firb, fiartlr to give tind partly to derive bilfaraMioo re- 
•pecting his own territories. 

DcliMedicdat l*ari.«, 2:th of January, 1726. latbeTrans- 
ariions of the Royal Aeademynro printed tbt foUowing 
nieini>ir» l)caring his name: — 

'Observations on the Variation of IhoHeedle with refer- 
ence tu Ilalley's Map,' 1710; ' J ustiflealion ofthe Aniienis 
in matters of GcoLTa| hy.' 1714: 'On the I^jngitude of 
theSiraiUof Magellan.* 171,6; 'Oeegmphical Detormina- 
tl m of the Situation and Sktent ofthe dHTerent prts of the 
Barth.* 1 720 ; * nei^craidiical Detertninalion ofthe Situation 
and Extent ofthe Countries traversed Ly ( yrus in lii.H Ex- 
pedition ap^.nntt hi!i brother Arta.xerxes, and of those tra- 
Tcrscd by the ten thousand (J recks in lluir retreat,* 1721 ; 
*Remaris upon the Map ut the Caspian Sea, sent to the 
Acad e my by the Empresa of Rusaia,* 1721 ; 'Companion 
of iht extent of London and Peril, and aome ether chiet 
both aniient and modern.' 1725 ; 'On the Longitude of the 
mouth of the River Misnissippi,' 1726. Boi'lcs the fore- 
going he had eonicmplalcd a work to be eniiiled ' .\n In- 
troduction to Geography,' wherein he purposed giving an 
aecountof the alterationt which he had introduec^l ; but he 
died before iu completion. The pUn of the work wat bow- 
ever made known by VL Flofeti in a amall voluiM publiibed 
hf that gtatleman m 1731. 

(fonteneUe,Oe«irt«« DiierMt. laHaye^l 7S9. tern. iiL; A'o- 



LISMORR, a bishop's see, late in the arehiebiscopsl 

trovinee of Cashel. and now in that of Dublin, in Irrlaod. 
t includes portions of the eountiea of WatcHbcil mM 
Tipperary, and extends .17 statute miles by 38. Th» rbaf' 

tcr consiMs of a dean, pr*'<eiitur. chancellor, iTCMtlfCft 
archdeacon, and •* rrel« inlancs. In 1792 the dioeeoe was 
di»idi d into 'A parishes, constitutine 35 benefice*, and lin- 
ing 22 churehes. In l - ! J the numbers were : f>an»hf». 7S; 
benefices 43; churehes of the Bstabliahment. 36 ; otbcf 

Elacea of Fkotcatant worahio in eonnaelion with the E*ta- 
lishment. I ; and Roman Uatholie dmrcbea, 9i. la tbe 
latter year the total pojuilation of the di(H'c*c »a* 2I6.2''fi. 
of whom th< re wrre .')Dro members of the E*tabU»li--! 
Church. 164 I'r. -l.y lei uns. 3S2 Other Protestant Dit*. nU rv 
and 209,720 Roman (_'aiholic» ; being in the projoiti .n u( 
about 32 Rowan Catholics to I IV ie-^i uit. In tlie Komt 

{ear there wore, in thia diocese, 236 daUy ichootak aducatinf 
7,609 voung persona, bein^ in tbe proportioB of t*l4 fif 
cent oi the entire population under daily instruction ; m 
which rci^pect Lismorc stands thirteenth amonj; thw 3: 
diuiises of IrelaiKl. Ofthe al>ovo sdmols. 12 won*, in lUK 
in eoniicction with the National Board of Kduratii>ii. 

St. Carlhag, coiinnoiily called Mochudo, of Rathcr^j 
Westmcalh, where he had a famous school, was the fbsMndn 
of the cailiedral and school of Lismorc, in a ik 631. Calbal- 
dus, aflerwarda bisliop of Taxenlum in Italy, auee««dcd 
During his time and that of hia predecessor, the scbout at 
I.isniore was ^M(•atIy celebrated fur the ruinUr of iu stu 
deiils; and the tuMn or city i% said to have licvn slntus 
exclusively inhabite<l by cctlesiailic^. Soon after the arn 
val ofthe English, the antient see of Anlmorc was aiiintr- 
to the di<.>ce»e ; and in the buihopric of Thomas de Rcv -t 
who auceeeded ▲.o^ 130, the oeob to inercaaed,was added 
that of Waterfbrd. By the 3 and 4 Wm. 1T„ c 39. tl< 
see tif Waterford and I,i-i;Mre, being void, ha* l>v«xrf.' 
annexed to tlie united see of Cashel and Kmljr. ati4 tu 
tetn)v>raUiiiB IM itow teated IB tho BcfftoaiMliol 
sioiiers. 

The town of Litmon b situated in the burony of Gbob 
more And Cofhbrida^ And county of Waierfoid, on tk 
»:outbern bank of the Blaekwaler, three milea fho«n tb 

point where that ri%er changes its course from ca^t '. > 
iMMr Cappoijuui The Blaekwaler, oppoMtc Lisiuxfr. 
joined by the Dwcnsliad, a 1 apid sticain di*ccndin:/ fn-ro t!. 
Ku<>< kmeledown niouiiiaiiis, w hu li forma promiovnt ut{)«> 
in the surrounding countiy. .\ lutndsome bridn% lboeeS*r 
arch of which has a apan of 100 f«et, crosses tbie main me 
a little above the point of Junction, and leads to tb* tow 
which occupies the aummit of the southern bank. At tl 
rostem extremity ofthe town is the cathedral, a plain bsLti 
Kotiie building, with a tower and snre, bi>l I'.y tiiuated 
lh> cu^t iif the hill. It it» in li e later Engiiab atylc, ai. 
wa* < liielly built by the Earl < f Cork in 16C.1. Tliceaa.l 
a magnitiecat pile, originally erected by King John im *4 
11^5, and greatly eiilaiKcd and strengtliened by iIm 1 - 
Earl of Corlu atanda on toe aummit of a locky bank. « b • 
ritea to tbe height of neaity tOO fbel above the Blackw a«.< 
at the opposite or western end of the town. Lisni-.>ti- i» '.' 
properly ofthe Duke of IX-von-hiie, ly «h>'in it Las l.c< 
gie.iily iinproxcd of late. Tli<- t lu n i> als . miirh iti'lrbli 
to the late duke, who built the bridge at a cost of 
and restored the castle, which had been ndttOid ■*«»'[f » i at; 
ruin during tbe civd ware of tbe aaTOBtoeolk cntury. 

Liamore waaereeted into a horoughby charter of Jamn 
and waa fopreiicnted in the Irish putliain* nt by two mn 
hers. Thefranehife was abvli-hedat the iiuie ofthe Ui.i. 
and the eom| ctisation. anmuntitii,' to |j.o>if/. va* 
the trustees of the late Earl of Cork and lJufliii^:,).i. ] 
the bamo charter, gianted in 1613, the borough \v»» icf^ 
poratcd ; but the rorporation i« now defunct Tbw 0«as 
water is naturally navigaUo to within a mile of tk* tow 
and a canal baa been constraetod by the late Duke uf IX - 
ahire, by which lighters can now come up a« f*r i 
bridge. There is a small export of gram and f!r»wit ; C 
iiiiports arc trilling, ronsmting chicllj of coal and t^al 
brought by li^h:c.'s ftom Voughall. 

In 18.11 there were in the town 366 houses an4 SS 
inliabitant». In 1^J4 there were in the pari>l) of » ^t - 
22 day-ochouli^ educating 70d msUs and fena.<U«^ 
Iheaeaclioela two were ehieliy sui p. ned by the d«.A,i c 
chapter, one by an annual grant fiam the Duku of ^ 
ahire, one by an cndowmcai by Lord Cock, and a«e# k, 
gcaMfkmBBirr' 
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USS A, or Polish Lista (in Polish, Lessno), a ban(Uome 
ton ia tha Pruaaiui province of Poaeo. in 61° 52' N. lat. 
vA 16* 36' loiiKf Mopgs to Prince Salkovikjr, who 
has B polsro there. It ho* twp GUvinist. one Lutheran, «nd 
oiic Roman Catholte ehurrh, a large synagogue, a Calvinist 
Gtmnasiitin Ilhistre, a Luthctan and a Roman Catliulic 
tcbooi* and two hospitaU and a tlieatre. Lissa is one of tlie 
ma>l iupactant manufacturing towns in the provinrc. The 
■rioe^pd manafacturw are woollen cloths, iineo, leather, 
kait. earriuces^ tobaoeOk Th* iolMbitanta» 866T in number, 
of whom si'O are Je\T». carry on a very active trade. 

LISSA. a village in Prussian Silesia and the government 
i>f Bre-'hii. is celebrated on accouiit of the victory gained 
m the vicinity, on liie ith of December, 1 757, by Frederic 
II , at the head of 3r.,000 men, over an army of 90.000 Aus- 
tnansand Iniperialuls. of whom 24,000 were made prisoners 
m the field of bnttle. 17,000 were taken in Brealau, which 
m forced to surrender after a short siege, and 15.000 
««re captured on the retreat of the remains of the army 
inti> tbc inountaim. Tilia battle ii likewiie oellad tlie bat- 
tle of Bri-slavi. 
LISSA. 1MMID.K.] 
LIST. CIVIL. [Civil List.] 
LISTING. [Enlistmbnt.] 

LITilN y, a collection of prajrers and supplications. Tlie 
terra is derired from the Greek (Xiravifa). and was adopted 
by Chri>lian writers at a very early period. St. Basil iilU 
l: 4 that Lifanici were read in the cliurcli of Neo< aisaria, 

•!»ecD Gre?ory Tbauniatur<^us's time and his own : and 
.\ubrDsu tims left a ftam at Litany which hears his name, 
.^R I ing in nMny things with that in ue in the Church of 
JSogland. 

In the Common Player Book of 1549 (the first hook of 

King Edward), the Litany was placed between the Cumniu- 
mon Office and the Office for Baptism, under tlie title uf 
'The Letany and Suffrages;' ulmli book al>o dirctiod it to 
btr tiid or «uDg on Wcdnejidayn and Fiidays. In tlto review 
uf the Common Prayer in 1 5^)2, the Liiany was placed 
where it now atandiy with the direction that it ahall be 
mA on Sundays, Wednesdayi, and Fridays, and at other 
time* when it sliiill be comman'lcd by the ordinary. 'IMl 
the I ait ie\iew. in Ifibl. the Lilauy uus used iis a ilisluicl 
*er\ioe. ai;d iVUaveil the Murniiig I'layer; it was then di- 
tct .' 1 uTl I has e\er since cuiilmuid to be read a* one ofiice 
•iili tbc Vlurning Praj er, after the third Collect for Grace. 

CWheatley'a Aaiimia/ lUu-str.qf the Bonk qf Common 
Pruyer of CftnreA (f England^ 8vo , O.'cford, 1810, 
pp. ;6,7. IGA.) 

LI-TCHL or LEECIIEE. a fruit comtnonly <oM in the 
Markets of China, and otcaaionally brought to Eiiglaiul, is 
the produce of the Euphoria Litcbiof botanists, a tree be- 
kmpiw to Iho natural older Sapindaoen. The eatable part 
U a ptnpy flesh, which covers a stone encleeed in a hard* 
if J, tessellated, prickly pericarp. Another Anit, eetled the 
LiH^-yen or Lonean. is yielded hy another species of the 
•ane genus. Hie Chinese cultivate many vaituties uf 
each 

UTIIARGE. [Lkao.] 

UTHIC ACID. [Uric Acid.] 

LITHIUM, a meial, the oiude of which waa dtaoovered 
hj Arfwedson in 1817. and called Hthia {ttma X(^c. a 
s' T,ei. fr.ino its occurring only in the niineittl kingdom. It 
flru fuund in potalite and spodumeno, minerals whu li 
-ccur in (he iron-tnine of Uto in Sweden, and it has since 
bern diaoovered in amblygonito and lupidolite. The^c 
iiibstaneaa eonlain from abuut five to nearly ten per cent, 
of Itibia in combinatton with silica, fram which it is hest 
irparaied hy the feUowing process of Benieliua: One 
part of potaljte. or o'liiT minoral containing litliia, is to l>e 
BiXied with two parts of lluor Sjuir, both sul)staiices being 
lueiy powdered; the mixture is to be heated with three or 
t>ux tinaM ita weight of sulphuric acid, as long as vapours 
'»rv disengafed; the silica is expelled i>vilh the ttuorine, and 
lis alumina and UUua remain in combination with sul* 
Ihqrir aoid: these salts are to be dissolved in water, am* 
tstaia i* added to pro IpiJati; liic nliiiiiina. the filtered &olu- 
»f.n i» l<» be cviip oat%-<l, aiul iicaled to rfdnuss, to e.\|)el the 
Miiphate of nramoiiiu, and -iulpha e of lithia remains, whit Ii, 
trwaied with barylos, water is decomposed, sulphate 
tf tefiw is fcnaad tM tipNifits^ w4 |m lUhia 



in soUifion. which, bein^ evapnralt d, hydrate of lithia is loft. 
I.uljiiim is but little known. Davy obtained it from tna 
above described hydrate hy means of voltaic electricity, in 
the same way us lie bad previously procured potassium and 
sodium from their respective bydtatce. JLiibmm waa Ibnnd 
to resemUe ao^um in Ite wMImmm^ hat it wm «ddiiid and 
reconverted to lithia with such rapNU^, that ita pNpwtiH 
could not he minutely examined. 

Oxygen and Lithium, it is c\ ident from what lias just 
been statc<1, combine with great readiness, and are separable 
with difficulty. Only one compound of these bodies ie 
known, and that is tlie alkaline oxide Hthia, wbteh exiati^ 
as hat been mentioned, in certain minerals, and aho fn the 
waters of Carlsbad, but in comhinalion. Lithia, in its alka- 
line properties, in forming a hydrate with water, and in its 
chemical relation.s, is closely aUicd to pota-b and soda, and, 
unlike tbe.se alkalis, is not very soluble in water, but the 
solution resembles theirs in being caustic. It has not ret 
been obtained I'n the anhydrous state, so that when t£m 
solution is evaporated, hydrate of lithia is procured, whidi 
fhses at a low red heat, and on cooling concretes into a 
mass, which has a crystalline Iracturc: it does not attract 
moisture from the air. 

The hydrate of lithia has not been atialyzcd, but from 
indirect exp<;riments the oxide is conelndcd to consist of 

One equivalent of oxvufn . . 8 

One equivalent of litmntt • • . 6 

Equivalent 1 4 

Chhtrine and Lithium readily cftmbino wlicn the alkali 
is (ll•■^olv^.■d in hyiirochloric acid; the S'jlution, when c\a- 
porated todryne^sand fused out of the contact of air, leaves 
chloride of lithium, which is a white aemilranspareut sub- 
stance, very deliquescent, and soluble both in water and in 
alcohoL By evapomtioa cubic crystals are obtained, the 
alroholie solution of which burns with a pvculiar red flame. 
When slronjly heated in the air, chlorine is cx|Hdled and 
ox\gcn absurbeil, and the alkali lithia remains. It is pro- 
bably coinnoscd of— 

One equivalent of chlorine • • • 36 

One equivalent aflithinm • . , S 

Equivalent 42 

Su/f'hur and Lithium, v.ben obtained in combination by 
decomposing the sulphate of lithia with excess of charcoal, 
form an extremely pyruphoric substance. 

Mine and Lithium— Ko compound of these is jfvt 
known. 

Fluorine and Lithium form a fuaible compound, prepared 
by dissolving lithia in hydrofluoric acid ; it is difhcultly 
soluble in water; tbeS'ilution deports small opaque crystals. 
Acids and Lithia combine to furiu salts: — 

yitraie of Lithia is obtained by adding lithia to the acid. 
This salt is very deliquescent; when tbc solution is gently 
evaporated, crystals are obtained, which are somelimea 
oeedlefiam and sometimes regular rhombic prisms. lu 
taste is like that of nitre,' it is extremely fusible, and be- 
comes by heat as liquid as watsr. It is prohably composed 

of — 

One equivalent of nitrieaeid * • 54 
One equivalent of lithia . ... 14 

Equivalent 6t 
Cnrfionoto q/" tt'lA j^ii.--When a strong solution of carbo- 
nate of ammonia is added to one of sulphate of lithia, a 
white prectjiitate of carbonate of lilbiu is furnicd. This suit 
is ver) sliuiuly soluble in cold water; it is alkaline to lost- 
papcrs, is decomposed by acids with effervescence, and has 
an alkaline taste. It is decomposed hy lime anil barytei^ 
which aeparata the earboaie ackL It eonsists of— 
One eqoivalent of earhonie add . 2S 
One oquivalant of lithia . • . 14 

Equivalent 36 
Tlie waters of Carlsbad in Bohemia are staled to contain 
hi cai bonute of lithia in soliitlon ; and by apontsaeous eva* 
noration the carbonata separates in thestateof aciyatid* 
line crust 

Snljshute of Lithia. — This salt is very soluble in wafer; 
it lia-s a saline taste without bitterness, and crysiullizes on! 
in iiu'ijular mussi:*. The nir docs nut act ujxjn it, an 
unlike must ol' the salts of htliia, it is very difficult of fuaioih 
UisoomftMsdof^ 
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One e(|uiv»leut of tulpburic mciii . 40 
On* «quivat«nt of Uibia . . . . U 

Kquivalent 5 1 

rih Jij ha!'' / T.itlua inav \n' ptttaiiicU by a«l<ling phospho- 
iiL- UL«i i.i Mil[>luiU' of ir.lua; no pm-ipitaU; i* al fli»t 
formwl. but oil luldiuj^ f\i'os» of aunnoiii.i an irisoluMi- 
ph >!.phatf of iithm u thruwti «luwti : tliu properly cimbies 
Us to {>ai:kte lilliia fruiu potash and soda. 

Chttrtu-ters tif Lilhia and it» Sa//«. -LithU acts »o 
readtly upon platinum, tliBt» Mooiding to Berzelius, this pro- 
|ierty will s«rve to deUMst a iniaU qtMotitjr in way »utMt«iice ; 
fir when it is h«ate«l with soda ott platinam foil, tbe wda 
displaces ilu- lithiu, ami llio jil.iiiiium round the fused cnasd 
aA!>unie> a colour »ior«j or dtcp according to the quan- 
til) of lithiu S4st frvc. Lithia is distinguished front so<l,i and 

f)olaah by its trreatcr saturating power, as shown by its 
ovvT equivalent number; chlunue of lithium is dislin- 
guttlwUle ffwro tbe cblartdw of todium and poUaaium by 
it« MluVility in aleobol, ond tbe lolution bunu tritb • red 
tt.ime. Its snlt-i are not preciiiiiaii- 1 liy chloride of pla- 
tinum, as those t l' ]j'ila>ii arf ; ami, unlike h«ith potash and 
boda, it forms a diliii'ulily sdlulilo taibi nato ami pli i^pliaie. 

JLITUOUENDRUN, a generic uamc of some Zoophyia, 
lirapoMd by Goldfuss to include Cnyoph\ Ilia and Oculina 
of LaflMiGK* and adoMod b^ many goMngioal vriten in a 
iBtber vai^oe tenia BtainTille njeets tbe term. (* Aotino- 
I'jgie.' p. -M'.) The species rarikiMl by Dr Guldfuss ID the 
group oi l.ilhudundra offi r imiiy ilivirsities of structure, 
and lie in sira:a of varuiu:^ auiii;uii\ c IV-in lacia Europw'), 
c»pe«-ially \n ilir ir.ih>iiioM ami cai buuilWuus luucstone». 
LlTHO'nOMUS. [MvTuinK.] 
LITUOGHAPUY, the art by which iiunreasions or 
priataafe obtained by a diemkal iiroccss from designs made 
« ith a greasy material uputi xitone. It has tlierefore been 
properly termed chemical ] rnitiug, to distinguish it from 
all other ni ido^ of olnaiimij^ iiapre»sioU'^, «liu li ai<.' Ducha- 
nicul. In printing ftoiu »ii engraving on a copper ttr aU'vl 
plate, the ink is delivered from the incisions made therein 
with the graver or etchiog-needle. An eiigratria|( on wood, 
on the contrary, gives il» leattlta from ibopnfieelmg surface 
of tbe Uoek. or thoce parts whieb Mv not e«t n«»y by tbe 
graver. The lithographic proeeM dilTera from both these 

lUodes, tb<' iin; ri'»u>li> olitaiiu d (by itrict attOBtion 

to clieiQicul iiUiuiiy) tiuiu a Itvt;! sui t'iice. 

There arc various styles of lithography, as will prtfsciilly 
be seen ; but tbe priocipie of the art ia uoifomly toe aame, 
beina; as «• hate aaid, baaed upon tbooe or diemical 
affinity. 

The ctone b«*t ealeuhted for lithographic purposes is a 

siii l i,r f.ilt .ircuii-. v-l.it.'. rnuiil in large qiiaiililii's oil the 
bauks of til,' D.ihuIm- III U.n aria. Slum s mut li roicrablm^; 
tbe German lnvi- tucti tuuiiil in some pari* of I)vM.>nsljire 
and Somersetshire, and also m Ireland ; but we b«lieve 
that on all the trials hitherto made, the stones found in this 
kingdom have been proved to want aorae of the moat eieeu- 
tial qualities of thoae brought from Germany, whidi are 
therefore almost exclusively used. Even these vary much 
in quality, all the strata not being equally good : some are 
too soft, and others iive n-miind unlit f-r ii>c by tbo pre- 
sence of chalk, llaws and veins, aud foMil reiiittins. A good 
si>ine IS |>orous yet brittle, of a pale yellowish-drab, and 
•omelimea of a grey neutral tint. The stone* aplic into 
•hb* varying turn li to 2^ inches in thicknoH. which are 
then eut or iquared into the different aisea nenetiary for 
Use. and iho race or upper surface of onch u made level. 
In tb;- • tin.' stoufN .in.' st'iit ffoiii tlu- <njurry ; but fur- 
ther pret^auitioii i* \t t nL<cs>ary lu tit them for the imme- 
diate u*s' of tlu' artist, ami they are either grained or 
pulisbod. according to tlic nature of the work they are 
lOlODded to receive. Tlte mode of pre|>aring a grained 
•loue. M it H oaUed. i* tbia:'»A alooe^ being bid lUt on a 
taktle, baa ita aorfiKe wetted, and tome aand lifted over ii 
through a very fine wire sieve. Another ^.lo.ie is laid wiih 
lis fB«'e downwards upon this, and tlu- two an- rnliSit d toge- 
ther with !i ciicuLir inouoii, to j'roiiiK i- i1r- rcijiii^nif grnnu- 
laiKiii. which IS made ttiier or coarser, to suit tbe taste or 
tiiU iitionitf the artist. Tbe stones thus prepared art- usitl 
(or drawing* in tbe chalk manner, or Ibr inaiiattona of those 
)»n>dtieed with ibe blark-leed |wneiL Great care is re(|ui- 
ai>e in ibii mode of preparation, to keep the granulation 
uniform and tbe surfatx free from tcralcbes, the presence 
«r wbieh would otherviM murh diallgiirt Ibe Aitttra «nrh. 
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Writings, imitations of etchings, pen and mk <ikcU-W«. jcr 
require the face of the stone to be polished, wbirb i*rff»f .d 
by rubbing it with pumice-etoue oimI water, or puaMeatMw 
dust and water, applied with laga: 00 taod la Modiaa t 
would produce a grain. 

The two principal agent* vnad for waking deaigtM. 
iii^s &.C., on -.l.ini-, aro calluil lithographic chalk ;.ri'1 ! tJh- 
giaphif iiik. Tii<') arc <ouip«*od of tallow. \if^ r 
!*ottp, shell lac, ami cnouf^li laiiijiMai k ti> imiiart a r. i.>ii; 
to the mass. Thc»e are incorporated by a peculiar ptvccNi 
of burning in a closcly-covered saucepan over a Bfai,BAdtb* 
whole k ultimately ea*t »aio a mould, and recoiew the fena 
ealeolalod fo lit it fbr uie. Tbo ingredient* ai« the maeta 
ihr rbalk ami the ink. but the proportions are varwnL Ti.< 
chalk is used a, it l oincs from llie mould in a dry atalr. but 
the ink i^ i1i-s<>1tv<1 by rubbing, like Ind mk. in waV;. 
and it usc-«l in a \tcn or camel-hair pencil. It will iiv {d 
ceivcd that it is the presetir-o of the »Q«p in Ihi* gnnt«t 
material which renders it soluble in water. 

To render tbe lithographic proceaa intelligible, let it W 
supposed that the artist now completes a druwmg with tl,' 
I cbcmical cbulk just described, upon a Krauied sti.nc. If 
«iii!i- in ilii^, >i,iii.-. a iijje (iUi il Willi w,' ii r «t re ps'M-; 
over tliu lace of tin* ^louc, liie diiiuiu^ viould wo*b ou77^..i 
chalk with which it vs, inude being, as we have seen, >^o.l .r 
in w«ter, by reason of the soap which it ountaiit*. Bci<c 
therefitfv it is capable of yielding imptesMona. • weak wli.- 
tion of nitrous acid is poured over it, wbirb unite* wiib 
nculralizea the alkali or soap contained in the chalk, a.4 
rcn<lers it iu-uIuIjIc in uaier -\fuT ihL- tlu- i.-ual cour.* 
is to float a fiolutiuti of ^luii owr ibt: uiioie t'acsi of \h* 
stone, and when this is removed, if a sponge and water bi< 
applied to its surface, as before supposed, the drawing m 
found to be no longer lomovaUo, because tlte ebalk wiib 
which it is executed i» now no longer eolnble in water. If 
this state the work is ready for tbe printer, who olti i.. 
iiii|ire*>ii»ns by tiie r.ll iwint; iin.<-e>>. 

ilavuig ibiuwn WiUi tbu cuds ot hu fingers a few <lrop«^ I 
water on the stone, and spread them with a sponge, k av ■ . 
wet. or ratber damp, the whole surface equally, the pru»ur 
find* that the water has been imbibed by the stonw ottlyvu 
those part* not occupied by tbe drawing, which being gnur 
repels the water and remains dnr. A roller pro|)crly rwimd 
with priiitini^ ink is \\<j\\ j a-ssci over the whole sto»v. wli 
uill Hot ovi'ii be ^ulle^i wiicre U is wtt, fr»m ihe anIlpatb^ 
j oil and water. Hui ibe parts occupied bv the (lr.i«ing be.i i 
J as we have seen, dry and greasy, have an attiniiy for \le 
I printing-iok, which therefore posses f'vm the n>ller iSii 
attaches tiaelf to the dnwing. In this Mate it is aa«t to U 
I charged, or ndlad in. Damped pupor I* than put oevr tt, 
I and the whole being passed tbrou^h a press, the prri)i:r; 
ink is transferred from the stonu to the paper, aud tb > 
roiisiiiulos tiie impression. Hy re|ciiting in this tnanr.r.' 
tbe operauotu of dampiDg the stone and ndhuff la itM 
drawing, an alsMMt OBUmitad ntunber of impmamua tnai 
be obtained. 

Now. a* we have mid, the modea lithography aiw t» 

rious. but the illustration just f:i\en will i ir.e pniir- 

ploofthcin nil. It consistsin llie nuitual aiiti] :itby of uU ax<il 
Mater, un<l the ailinity wbu li the i,tone Ihin tor both* f.'. lO 
Its power of imbibing either with equal aviduy. 

It will be inferred that, to cn»ure complete suopiaa* glkjil 
nicety is reqniaito in the nreparalkMi of all the ag«nl« «m- 
plo>«a in thi* art Out limit* will not attov ua to feo uite 
details on the modes of manipulation, or the preci»« orirups/- 
silion of the several niiicnaU used in making liie d«.ssi^ !: 
ami lakini; llierefroin the iinpression* All ttu' litcx sra.-* 
tnateri lU fur drawing, ice., on ^lone, iii aity style, are sui - 
plie<l by the different lithographic (irinters. llioatr wl'.,^ 
wish to study or practise the art in its full extent tiijl ^* 
well to Consult 'A Complete t'ounwof litbem|4iy,' vm 
discoverer, M. Skoefelder, or * A Manual of Lilho|(ni^>,' 
by M. Raucourl, both translated into English. 

Imilati"ii.i I'f etc hings or pen ami mk ilrai»iii^-«, uniir.^*. 
&c., executed wub tiie chemical ink upuii ^ }niii$hfd 
arojireparetl and phntd in prcci.sely the same mannvr. 

Tran»/er lilhosntfj^, from ihe facility of Us exrcistMk 
and Its great utility, claims especial node*. A pspere«lt*4 
' trantfer }fij>er' » used to receive th« vnling in thi> tt]<<?«- 
of litliotcraphy. Tlii* paper has ]>reviously Lad a lua^.*^ 
{.'i;niiin iin panitioii «:isiieil ovor one side of it. w hx h, wt Qr.*^ 
drv, constitutes its face, and Ihe wnting bong It rf rrtiiiail 
With the chemicnl mk almtdy damnbad, tiMa iipM tk« 
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guiatiiv suir.icr. aiiil f\iM!i not penetrate to the paper be- 
ncatb. Wli' n tin- wn'in:,' or drawinf; done oti the liaiisfur- 
paper t» dry, llvi back of it is wetted slightly but equally 
vithmspoage and water ; and the paper twingvory thin, the 
|viB pnamtioii on tlw front of it becomes at onoB panially 
oaiolTMl. Tn this ttnte the paper is laid, with Its (aee 
dL'irnw;,r Is, nn a ];.lishiil stonc. and )>cing pns-efl througli 
h prcM, the Irausfcr-papL-r is found stronsly aiul closely 
ftJbenng to it. The back nf the Ir.insfor-pa])cr is now well 
welled, and. one comer being first raised, n wHl roa<hly j ct 1 
tS, living the gum preparation, and of course abo ihc 
vnliD^ irhich was above it, attached to the stone. The 
pm vt then tra»hed off with water, and the prupantion 
ml printing prot-cwl in tho manner already explained. This 
mode of lithography Imin^ uiutncntly calculated to faeititato 
lhed«^;ati'h nf business, its great utiUty lias bet-n sensibly 
felt in Kim coiuiuercial departments of tlie couiUi), und la 
scleral of our goTcmraent ofiicca. as by its means one writ- 
t«a despatch caa be multiplied at pleasure, without delay or 
the risk of typographical errors. 

Aikjilui -I vie oflithography is commonly called *ff/c/«i/i;f' 
«x*ent:raL in<j on Hone, Although it must by no means be 
inferri'l Uial m this ])r'ii\-vs the sluuc is uiciscil, hut that 
llie results uurccspuad uilh the cL-aii-cul hiit3& ut' the uvaver 
or ctrhing-tveedle. A coat of gum-water, with some lamp- 
black or vermiUion loised with it, to give it colour and 
render the work visible, is thinly but c\enly rubbed over a 
^/liM/ slooo» tad, when dry, effectually protects it A uiu 
a ty application of greaie. On this gum ground tho design 
IS exoouted with ati < !< hitii; nccJlc, precisely the same as m 
vtt^-bing upon copper; and whenvir the needle passes, ul 
fours*; ilii- stijiic IS laid bare, and it is best to cleanly 
rornuve the guiu jp)und without cutting into the stunc. 
Afior this suni« oil u rubbed over the whole saiftee, and is 
imbibed by tho atone wherever the needle has paised and 
npowd its siurfii«e by romovini; the ground. The gum is 

X\k\\ «iuht"l i fT, and the \vi>ik may ho at once rolled in 
^:.J printeil. w iiliout any ]Mi-vimjs acululatiijn. 

Thu* \*'.- -ce that giLMse aii)l)0'.v a;>]ilie<l to the stonc will 
}.Ll<j icnpressioDit. but that the citaracter of tlie impression 
depends, I at, on the quality of the grease; 2dly. oa the 
qwtnhty of greasa; and 3dly, on the manner in which the 
piv^ w of-plit^. As illustrations, we refer to the modes 
atrr^dy enumerated, in which the application of the che- 
uuojI preparation in the shape of a solid chulk, of Jluid ink, 
arid of ))Urf oil, directly ap]ilifil to t!ie stoiu>, liavo lii en 
P'iiite<l out, and the effects arising from each cxiilamcd It 
IS the grease therefore which prints, and the lainphhuk 
introduced mto |be lithographic materials is uf no other use 
than to enable the artbt to judge of the quantity of grease 
nnparted lo the stone. That it does not in the slightest 
dfsree contribute to produce greater darkness in the im- 
j.reviiun. i» proved by a wry i urmus phennmcnoii. The 
rlfMgn may be (and often is, in tiio progress of |HintHig) 
vaiiu-il out with turpentine, su ns to become quite invi.^ible: 
md a Ixiker-on, unacquainted with the subieet, would 
•suppose the work (o be completely destroyed; but it is the 
Utei only which has disappeared: the grease remains, 
and en beinp; rolled in a^ain, the drawini; re-appears un- 
tillered. 

rh» varialiou la ihc ijuaht) t-f tlu' tin;s, arising fioin the 
mul^ in Jthii h the grease is applii' l, may be further illus- 
taivd by refcrenix- to the itihh-r. which is an instrument 
by whi' h tmta of excecJin^ dclu a'-y may be produced. It 
bmide uf very smooth leather, being somewhat round on 
tt« ftee. and stuffed with cotton wool. On the face of the 
'libK-r a lnh'T^raphir pn'parafijn, s-jflcr than the ch.nlk, is 
iT^nlyaiMi tliKi'iy applied v.uii u hanl brash. and aftt i «mdsj 
j;tipart« I : - -loiic by repealed b!o" -i wiih ihc instru- 
remr. The duUbcr was formerly much i» use, particuUrly 
Itr delicate akies; but as lithography has been longer eidtl- 
^ned among us, our artists have acquired greater manual 
i«i«TitT. and produce tints of tho gteateetdelicacj w iili the 
lii:id alone, winch have the recommendation of Standing 
U'tcr than thojo produced with the dahbcr. 

The printing from two or inoro st ines, although not a 
T-c-^ dts' ovcry (since it wa? practised in Germany long since 
bf Sienefulder and ollicrs), has lately been more extensively 

Ctt*ed lu tills country than heretofore. In this style the 
riniri«i first made in the usual way, wiiit chalk on a 
^«ine>l sroiu!, hut more flight, the sky and other delicate 
tmu bdtts omitted, and these are superadded from the ' tint 
IkaR,* tint it asecnted with facility by the printer on 



another stono (polished), with a modified preparation of 
cbcmieal ink, and thus much labour ii sarad lo the 

artist. 

The extreme lights RTB lliun raped oat on this tint' 
stoi;e*and tha printer anpenulds the impressions from it 
to those already taken ftom tha drawing on the oilier stoue ; 
of < ourse taking great care that the tWD It well, or 'ngitttr,' 

as it ii technically called. 

Ti-ansfer lilho^iaphy li.isbcrii a]>plicd in otlu-rways tlian 
the one already explained: indeed it would be difficult to 
fix hmits to its capabilities, improvable as they may be in 
the hands of able chemists. Among the transfer modes, 
that of printing copper -jylate engravings from stone is 
wortliy of notice. An impi essiun is taken on unsized paper 
from the copper-plato. and without delay transferred, by 
liassint,' throuLjh a )>ress. to a polished stone; it is tiuni 
acidulated, and the printing proceeds in iho usual way. 
The impressions thus obtained are scarcely dtbtinguishable 
from those printed direct from the copper. The advantaga 
which this application of lithography holds out is most 
apparent where economy or threat despatch are imiiortant. 
These objects are both obtained by tianhCemiii^ impres&ions 
(o several ^tones, or >everal impressions to one stone if the 
design be small, when the numbers can be multiplied with 
great rapidity, and without the orjgiaal angiaving being at 
all worn. 

Plates of lino have lately been much used as suheUtutes 
for the German atmea, in chemical printing, and the prac- 
tice is then called zincography; but excepting the differ- 
ence of the material on which the work is performed, it is 
precisely the same art as lifhogmphy. Zinc plates have 
the advantages of (greater portability, and of being less liable 
to break from the pressure in printing, but we ba%'e not 
seen any specimen which would warrant our saying that wa 
think them equal to stou^ for the best dasa of piodue- 
tions. 

The purity ofthe pajyer used for litlio -graphic printing i< 
of very ^real importance, for however beauiifu; it may ap- 
pear to llie eye, if eiilier acids oi alkalis eiUer into ii.s cnin- 
positioii, or are used u) the prort^s'; of its manufacture, a 
circumstance of very frequent occurrence, they will eartafclly 
prove destructive totiie lithographic drawing in the progress 
of printing. Henea arose a grnt oheteclh during the early 
practice of lithography in this country. Tlie increased de- 
mand for the article however has induced manufacturers 
lo turn their attention to the subject, and papers aie now 
produced tor the express purposes of this arl, which are 
free from the objections alluded to. 

'Aloys Sencfelder,* says Mens. Raucourt, 'an actor of 
one of the theatres at Munich, was the first to observe that 
calcareous stones had tha property af raoaiviaggieaay lines 
and transmitting them to paper. He remarked that, bv 
wetting' (he stone, it was possible to charge it again wiln 
ink, and obtain a scries (jf impressions : he thus became tho 
inventor of lithography.* .\lihoii(;h it was long a practice 
to decry this art, it is hoped that its merits and advantages 
are now suiliciently felt to make it unnecessary for us to 
say much in itsbebailf. If, as a genaral principle, an original 
drawing is better than a copy, then is lithography entitled 
t>i the resj.c ct of all who desire the general improvement 
of the public taste; wluch must surel) be consequent upon 
a process by which original drawings are multipheJ almost 
without limits; for all lithographic iniprc&siuiis are original 
drawings, if they be not altered or spoiled in the progress of 
the printing. The excellence of lithography depends of eouno, 
like that of all other arts, upon the skill with which it is per- 
f nned ; and the facHity With which drawings are executed 
upcast. lie, and impressions of some sort obtained from them, 
has led to a t;liit <d" worthless productions, and a consequent 
feeling of disgust towards lUo art iu the public mind. It 
must be admitted that considerable uncertainty attends 
the result, even when the woi k is conducted by the best 
bands; Ibra variation in the quality of the stones or any of 
the materials cmpluyod, or even in the tenperatttia of tha 
weather, produces considerable changes in the Impressions. 
But with all the^c druwliacks, the fine specimens which 
have been produced are sutlicicai evidence (hat, even as u 
branch of the fine arts, it is every way worthy of estecui ; 
while the commercial advanta;;c8 of its lower departments, 
such as the transfer mode, have never been denied or qtics- 
tioiied. Otir object has not been to enter into minute de- 
tails, but to explain the imncijiles upon which lithography 
is foandsd» aira to show nieadly thoir application to the di& 
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Jinmt nxvles or styles; bt-yoivl ihk xvo Invc dcrnii^l it 
•wfHrtciit to refer to works fiutu wli;i )i more copiuua mfor- 
ni'ition iniy be obtniiioil. For on noroiintof tM CODStfUe- 
lion iif litlirii,'i ii)-hi<' prifuses sec 1'ress. 

LITHO'LELAPS. [Cikripkoa, vol. r'u^ p. 208] 
JLiTliONTRlPTlCS (ktBoc, a stUM. uid rp^» to rub 
or bruiw), medieliwi or otiier WMini which ire thought lo 
j>o<i«!«a the power nf (li-i*oIving stone or cnlcuhu in thu 
urinary ors^an*. Tin; calcul.m* concretions wliiili are opt 
to t%r:n ui ilio kiilDfVS orblaiMer are nf \Lry dilVt-reiit kind*, 
origiuating in ilifltsretit ei)n'iiitiition» or m fiitTerent hahtis 
of life or locality of abode. They arc also different, not unly 
iMoidinf to too tiiDO of lib wI'mo their forioatioD began, 
but th^ often boeone varied io tho progtost of tbeif in- 
crease, and ara diffBianI in th« strain of vhidi tlMjr are 
coini>'>s»fl. 

It K-quiii i thoref pro nr)t only very rlose invest igation into 
the cbaractcrii of the urine of a per)>an 8up[K>!>e<l lo be 
aflbeted with calculous eonerrlion, but also no slight ac- 
quaintanea with tb« chemistry and phyaiulonr of tl><it (1"><^ 
and the giaat inflnenea of the natnre of the nod and drink 
on its eompoaition. to be able to direel the use of nedicinw 
which are regarded as lithonlriptlc. With few exceptions, 
tlu'ir eniploytnenl li.is been nearly empineal ; ami aggrava- 
linn of the < a>o has as frequently roultcil as benefit from 
the:r employment. The resvarrhes of recent chemists and 
patboloKisis hare given Homethmg approechinx to a aoien- 
tide explanation or the cin-umsiancee under wSieh calculi 
form, as weU aa of their rarivd characten; M Att Bioro 
cood may reasonaolv be expected (Voro the use of lithon- 

Iriptic* than li:is hitherto been rcalisej. [('M.rvi.rs.] 

Of the twtl\e iir lh;rleo[i vurielu-s of ialrulou> roncre- 
(i.m-. wliii h have bci n ih-< iAereil .n the bUnMer or kidneys 
of the human subji i t, sn^me are of very rare occurrence, 
while the more ci>nunon ones nay be classed under two 
dittinet heads— ttiose which form under the prevatenoa 
of the urio or Itthie acid state of constitution, and those 
which form under the prevalence of the phosphalic state of 
constitution. Tliese sometimeit alternate, and indeed the 
roncrelions whieh Wbnis t»i the last class ha\e a!ini.)>t 
invariably a nucleus or centre of the first kind, which sitows 
h >n very imporlaot it U to wtSA 010 cattNi of tbalittisacid 
fwrmatioM. 

Independent of eonititalional peculiarities, tl»e leading 
eauses of the formation of calculous concretions are erron 
in diet or regimen. Tlio kidney is the great channel for 
the expulsion from the *> stem <if the azotized or nitrogenous 
princi|)les of the blood, as well as of many saline particles, 
which were once an integral part of the body, but now 
effete ; and to liew these in suspension, so as to ensure 
their elimination nom tbe body, a due quantity of an 
aqueous menstruum is required. Ileitre wluicvcr re<Iuccs 
the quantity of urine below the pruper !>tanilard predisposes 
to the t'lrination of calculi. X iw im excess of animal food, 
particularly if exercise be ne;;lected, and strong wines — in 
a word, rich liMiig, with indolent habits— arc the frequent 
orixi'i of calculous complaints. Crude vegetables, with bad 
clothing and exposure to ould and damp, which interfera 
with the healthv action of tho skin, equally predispose lo 
tho formation or stone, and thus tbe poor suffer froro it 
as well as the wealthy. 'I lie rau-c^ bem^- so widely iliffer- 
cnf, tlie nunle of treatment nni^t al>u be diirereiU. A specitlc 
rinno: therefore exist, and all unskilful tampering With a 
ciiM mxiit lead lo most hurtful ie>nlts. Me<lieines taken 
by the mouth have been hitherto m >rc succcAsful in reliev- 
ing tho distressing Ofmptoms (and »ui-.b ahtno can be used 
atiore the stone is in the kidney) than solvents thrown 
in;o th«j bladder. There i.-» h jwcver j;r.innd for bclii-ving 
iliat in certain rases, uiiik-r cuinpelent <lircrti(in, clieniicai 
m^i'iits and pcrli.ips ^a!\aln^^l may be \ii u\i- ava.isl.le to 
diSMjUe the coucrttitins UI the bladder. (S'.e IJr'"lie. I.rc- 
tuitt on Diteaset (}f the i'rinary Orginm. Jmi ed., and 

Sirtioularly the v«iy oxceUant im>rh of Dr. Wiiiia^ L'tuutrm 
itMW and Ottir TrtaimenU 1838.) 
LirHOPIIA'GID.E, a name applicable to all marine 
Cunchif' T I, M illu\ca, liaJiatu, Sec. that penetrate stones. 
iiia>-e% of ina l eporc, andolhi r b.ird ci.:als, forming therein 
a Dtdus fur themselves ; but more particularly applied to tho 
Cone/^firtt. Wliolher the perforation be effected by rliemieal 
orosum or marhanieal aetiou ia at present undetermined. 
Some observations on this part of the economy will be 
Jlwnd in the aniclei Clavvuklla (v«i1 vui, p .'G:}). and 
OAmui*(.HJLHK (vul. XI., p *j tr vihunt aiU occur la giung 



the natural history of JJihodomut. Phr<!7n, S:r . a* well u 
in treating of the species noticed in tins nriicle TJc 
cri*ion is n<»t coiidned tu the C-itirhif nt <>nlj : f r Fs' 
has the power of perforating certain rocks to a lina.i*-! 
extent: not to tbe MoHtuca genorallj; fer some of the 
Eehinidm (i^offiata), for instaneot ar« known lo waka 
shallow basin-tika lidfements in the roeks whoiwon lb«f 
dwell. We shall hare only refer t i .f the last i|j«ru»- 
sions on this subject whr h touk plai e at a incetinji of Ihs 
Z'Hibigical Society in Octtdvcr, lt>.17. .\t that meeting ifr. 
Gray called the attention of (he F«lb)Ms to !».ttne picork :( 
chalk which he had recently found in the cliff* at Hn.:Vir<^, 
exhibiting perforations made by the fiti^la and J%n»ui, 
and presenting apnearanees vhMi he considered to li«<« 
been produced in the ease of the latter genus by the rota- 
tory action of the valvea. His remarks cluiicd tnu-^l. ^1 
cuijiion as to the manner in which certain moUuv ai* -v. .en 
penetrate liineiitone rocks and other hard »ub*tanc«>. a \ he- 
nomeiion which Mr. Owen thought could not be ct; !a'.n<4 
u|)on the supposition of its being asclusirely caused by th« 
ruiation of the valves, but thai it Wai ehiety due to tb« 
mechanical influence of the currents of water prtKluce') bj 
the vibnitile rtVia of the animal, as noticed by Mr. Ganwr 
in a cinrnnnication 'On the anatomy of the Lamrilibram' 
chiale conch ^^ff rout animals,' made to the 8 jcuty in I «»31. 
{Z^fjl. Proc, ls3l, 1937.) This very interr»iiiig pai^-'- 
beautifully illustrated, is published in its perfect stata la 
the ' Transactions' of thaSoeietyt ToLil, and ilicobsorvaiioas 
nllude<l to by Mr. Qweii ara wall worthy the atieeiisiB of 
ibe practical as welt as the Zoological reader, fer tbe mA> 
ject u of high iinpnrtanre jmictu ally ; as those who aSO 
interested in such great publu- worlss a* the I'lymouth 
Breakwater well know, ll^ this paper should meet the i \t 
of any one so situated as to bu able to make a course of ex- 
periments relating to the perforations of the manne Litkt- 
pkagid» and Xuiophi^iatp, and the mode of pioiactisn 
mm their atlaew, we hope that the inquiry will be pa- 
tiently followed Duf. Should the experimentalist succt' l 
he would l>e a public benefactor generally, and lo this ootin- 
iry, where s > many subtnarina WDrkaaracaiTiedon, holk W 
wood and stone, esjiecially. 

Besides the species above alluded to, and otimrs oatiead 
in Mr. Qamer's memoir, to whoea obsanratione w« aha9 
adrart in the proper plan, vortaiii erostaeeans [Liif woaia^ 
' pos.sess the power of perforating wood at lea>t. Excavatica 
j IS also apparently carried on by the foll iwing marine ani- 
mals. 'Certain .-lriH/"/i'/''t.' says Mr. (Jarner, in the c.n- 
cluihiig paragraph of his observations on this part of tbe 
subject, 'apporently possess this power of exeaTatsoik 
rocks on our coast are pierced by a minute worm. piolmUt 
of the genus Diptoti* of Montagu ; it is strongly aluie4 
but its mouth does not appear adapte«l for makmi; its 
into such hard substanrcs. By the currents e\ciie:l 
I'urticellte, &c., it is that the erosion n *tii ed at tlvc U-.V. 
of fre-ih water bivalves takes place; the lamina) at tlut 
part belli;: >.i)ft and more distant from each other. Wo 
find tho valves of the Oyxtfr, Pectert, Lutraria. is/e^ pgr- 
furated by small circular apertures leading into intORol 
cavities. 0r. Buckbuid showed this to depend upon rl e 
action of a ^oo^iAy/^. which Professor Grant has par:. 
! u ly ( \ un ii- 1, and named Cliona cfltHn. Dr. Biir..;j;;J 
ci)ns.ukrs tin- lioli* to be formed by little borers wbo h t.*^ 
^Hilypts possess; these however do not exist, and I bcUcie 
the plienoroenon to be caused by tbe action of the rs/ia 
the animal.' We have introduced this paragraph, that (Immo 
wbe may bi lad to make the inquiry above alluded to may 
bo aware that then are minute animal agents constantly at 
work to aid in the work of destructi-.n, tln u^li iliesr njlii- 
tions are feeble when cumpareil with the ravages uia Jc cy 
the Lnint UibranrhHite c-nu hi/era in stBOa and VOO^ nad 
by Limnona in the luttcr substance. 

We proceed in this article to tbe examination of tlfeoso oi,- 
cavBtiiig lameUibnaehioto oonchifen to which a referrnt^ 
haa koM gi«wi from Oowcracia. u w«U 



^ . as to tbw cwo- 

sidoration af Sncwaru. , 

Vcncrupti. 

niis form is placed by Mr. Garner in that sectiui of •:■ « 
Dimmria (with two adductor mustdes) which is dtaitis* 
guished b^ having tbe branehi<t united medianir; arisl the 
ehanctanstie of fWimfita, as nven by the same authur. t« 
to have tbe fnftit laigtb and the foot short and p.\mi ncv-x. 
behind. 

Generic CManetH^-'Jbumal oblong, rather ibici, hawn^ 
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tbttbordere of the tuautlo simple^ ■lighlly open before for the 
ftmgt of a comprflued nnd elongaUd foot ; tubes two in 
anmMi; mh«r long, united in a ooniidtrabla portion of 
iMt Imgtli, and htTitif tti«ir erttOM ndittod; bnuiihin 

Jjtile ana unequal ; labial appendages very imall. 

Shrll tolid, striated, or radiated, a little elongated, gaping 
j.u'sJenorly, more or less irregular. r'|uihiteral, very iiiequi- 
\aive, the anlerior side being always shorter than the poa- 
te.'iur tide, vhich is generally truncated as it were, the other 
bsiBi nana or leso rounded; umbones marked, nearly con- 
1i{«Nit; bingo eompoeed of slender, approumated, and 
learif porallel teeth, two in the hubt valve, and three in 
tlie left, or three in each ; posterior ligament a little elon- 
g.i'.irl, and ill great part external ; muscular im|)res:.ioiis oval, 
liie pastcriur one iho nio»t rotimlfd, both uniU-d by a palliul 
iDim«ic<.un deeply excavated posteriorly. 

S«ch is the characicr given by M. Rang, who apparently 
fnlficts the generic name to those spccieit which OUnvMe 
(lona, ttc 'Tlie shells,' luiys U. Rang* * vhich ooo^moo 
thii genua ore lithophagousi and exmvaie in atones and 
fiinlrcp >rc4 cavities mon.- or Ie>s |inj|iiiiiii)ned to their form 
iu'l to their volume, wherein the> lodge thenuolves, uiul 
I'u! (if ulj i li when adult they cannot go, ihc aptTlurc 
«f the excavation being too small to aduiit of their egress. 
Tiny an vilhottt aa epidaraui» and gMNiaUy of a dirty 
whilOi* 

M. die BtainviUe, «1io Itnetr not tka laimtlvlion lie pub- 

] his * M4-Uacoli>gie,' diMilcS tlw gonus into three sec- 
tijjis: the first c.vemjihfu'd by I'enempii Irus ; the second 
Iv J'. Huftellan'a (^caxir, Ruprllaria, Fl.de Bell.); third, by 
y. lamirUota* (genus Pelrimla, \Am.) ; and he remarks 
tlist if the system of' env^renage' of (he species of exca- 
VtntrtM he rogarded rt^orouiIJ[, wo should Jm com- 
pellel to cstablitb no many genera at won an ■poem. Be 
.i!ili that he has chosen I'enerupit from amon|^ the deno- 
muisituiu proposed for some of those genera, beoaiue it well 
ludiestei tut tbo spocioo compoaing it aro Vmmu of the 
ruck. 

Mr. G. B. Suwerby {Gtmem^ No, xxriii.) notices the dif 
(iculiy of aacertaioing any distinguishing diaraoter between 
t^ Lunsrekian Venarupit and the Vimnt PuUattra, de- 
ooMta, sod others, exceot in the apoarent habits of the 

sDitDals: a difRcuUy whicn had prevented him from ondea- 
\i> :r,n^' previously to clear up a piinl to which liis allention 
lud heeu trcquunlly directed, but which ho thinks he has 
at U»t overcome. * It is well known.' continues Mr. Sow- 
erby, 'thai VentU p»r/ora»$, Mont., Venerupis per/orant. 
Lam., and some of tta oongeuota, live in cavities perforated 
in chalk and limestone cocas, and that the Vtm»rm PmUat- 
tra, dfoutala, aad several other species that resemble them 
I:-. k'eiicraJ form .iiid ajipc^raiue, aie foiimi bui ied in the 
niA; an appaivuUv well luiirked dillereiicf llieiefore e.v- 
; ,s m the habiis of their respective animals; we think 
bjvcver that wc ba\e evidence to prove that there exists in 
reality very little difference, and that the cavities in which 
LuBMcit's Venempe* live are rather the natural oonse- 
queooeof the action of the sea*waier in oonjunctlon with 
K'luc- i f the c.\.cretions of the animal upon the chalk or 
1 IK -lo.ie. than of any power of the animals themselves to 
fi'.c^ jiiiiejicniUraly ot such action; so that the diffeu iuc 
t« really only iu the naturu of the shore on which the very 
yauag ahelU are accidentally deposited, those which arc 
u(V*a apon a sandy bottom burying themselves in the 
MM^ and sucli as aro deposited upon lituestone or chalk 
pndaciiY ^ cavity in whicti they live.' Mr. Sowerby then 
pAjpoeet to unite toir^thcr tinder one appellation Lamarck's 
I VrtTuiei, and the t -Il'min;,' of his J't/ierrs : — MahitHi- 
rtca, fafiliwacfo, ady/ ersa, l uiictijera, titrgiJa. litteraia, 
ttJcana, Textile, testurata, gevgraj'hica, rariflanima, de- 
'—^Tr. PuUastra, aurea, mrgtumt, and some others: and 
far the genua dius oonstitutM ho proposes the name of 
IMlatira, rejecting the term Vmernfih or FMmnvwX 
lfecaus« It would ooovey the false idm that at lasat tba 
pvatcr number of tbo spociss WON iitbabilaiita of lookik 

LVtSfcKlD.K.] 

M. de BlainTiUe and XL Rang, as we ha^-e above seen, 
■•irict the genua Venerupi* to the species that excavate 

*-T *• makoa his liUmt^ntgit ooonit of tha gonaia 

*»»s—«ebf II.Pwl>a|wOMt<<fc«Hs—>fc)t»V.llilMilM>gtil 



Saricava, Veiuruf,^*, and Petricolu; and quotes the opt* 
nion of M. Fleuriau dc Bellovue that boring shells gena> 
rally do not pierce stones by the attrition of the shell against 
the stcoe^ but by nrana of a soflenint; or dissolving liiiuor 
which the animal sheds a little at a t ime. 

Lamarck observes that it is not las intention to assemble 
under this family o{ Lil/iophci^a aW the boring bivalvo, or 
all that pierce stones ; for, as he truly says, such an aasem- 
blago would be rather cxtravutcant. He refers to shells 
equally excavating with i)is Lithe^phage*^ which cannot bo 
separated, some from the Ffntfr«t,otbors ftom tholAMlifoto, 
others from the Lutrariee, others again from the Cardiltr, 
and remarks that it is not of the<e that he is then treatin;^. 
His Lilhop/iui!;f \ consiht of those shells, aruon^ the boring or 
excavating conrhifer*. thai gape more or less antcriorlv, and 
have the posterior sulo fthort, rounded, or obtuse, with the 
ligament of the valves always external, which live habitu- 
ally in stones, and ftn- the reception of which he then knew 
no particular family, or any family to which they might 
eonvoniently be approximated. He observes that he never- 
theless plai rs iinion^; ilieiu some species the habits of which 
were not kmnv ii to liim. To this M. Dcshayes adds m the 
last edition (lb.! > i a note stating that upon the same ground 
that it wiiiilil not he rational to establiih a genus or familjr 
for the MudKjlte, or the Carditif, which i)ierce stones, it 

would not bo right to r^|eet from tba frmijy of the Jatko- 
phages tbdis wnidi do not perforate, biit wnetein we never- 

theless find all the essential characters of the sj ecies which 
it contains. Eor this reason it would 1k' convenient to ap- 
pnixuiKite BijssiiiiiijfP and the HiateHee to the Sn.i i< uv(r, 
and to leave in this genus species which do not pcrfumte. 
M. Deshayes (loc. cit.), who does not appear to have seen 
the obtenrstions of Mr. Garner and Mr. Owen abofo aU 
luded to^ roibrs to the discussion* lolaliTO to Ibo tneans 1^ 
which perforation is brought about by certain acephalous 
mollusks. Some authors, be remarks, have supported that 
the attrition of the vaUc'* against the stone sufliced to wear 
it away by degrees, and that thus the anmiul formed a 
lodgement suiCcient to contiiin it. 01i\i, he observes, who 
was of this opinion, grounded it on the fact that he pretends 
to have observed that perforating mollusks can attack laTos 
or other rocks which are not calcareous. ' Since this a«er- 
tion of the Italian author.' continues M. Deshayes, * no well 
made observation lia-. occurred to support it, whilst, on the 
contrary, a great number of proofs have been collected 
shoNv iDL; that perforating mollusks are never lodged except 
in calcareous stones.* This mode of life renders very pro- 
bable the opinion of IL Fleuriau de Bellevuo, who belicvrd 
that the animal was wwrided with an acid secretion, by 
means of wkiob it diaoolvod, in proportion to its growth, the 
walls of the cavity which it inhabits. An obscrvaiion of my 
own is that the greatest number of perforating mollusks aro 
cuiitaiiied in close fitting caviiii^^ li\ no uieiins made to per- 
mit of rotatory motion ; that they are oval when Ihi- shell is 
of that form ; and that we almost always see rising between 
the umbones of the valves a calcareous crest which forbida 
any movement of rotation.' M. I>eshayes then proeoods 
thus:— 'Many zoologists have believed that there was but 
litile necessity ior preserving the family of the Lilhnphaget. 
M. de F^rus?ac iihucs the Su.rii-'.irrr in i!k' iu i^;lii,oiirlii.iod 
of the UastiochceiifC uiid the Salens, and he nlaces the Ve- 
neruoet near the Vntcre!:. M. do Blainville nas adopted a 
nearly similar opinion : we do not admit it any more than 
that of M. dc Ferussac. and wo shall prc8cr\e the family of 
the LMophtgts as Lamarck established it in this work. 
We nst our opinion on the knowledge of many animals be- 
longing to the three genera F^a.iicava, Petricnia. and Vent* 
lujiis: tlicy are bound by a cotnnion ri-lationship (jvar des 
rapports coiunumos) ; thus the uiaalle, w hich scarcely opens 
fur the passage of the rudimentary foot in certain Saxicavip, 
opens a little more in the PsIrieoUe, and more still in tbo 
yieneng>et. The fuot followa a nearly analogous develop- 
Bient» always mnaiaing bowavor proportionally smaller 
(ban in other mollusks in iriuoh this organ is neoesaaty Ibr 
locomotion.* 

Ivamarck says of the I'encrujjcii, or Veniises of the rock, 
that they seem in tact to have a hinge analogous to that of 
the f'SNMrot.bat that nevertheless a slight diflerence in the 
dislpMitiMi of tiMiroaidiAal tooth suttees to enable us to 

• »is sia Ofcfcrseat*a.wfc»>a i J i m ssi mhIs w w i H asbsi^ wHf 
nMi mi. On iti w iul—i aClb. Ososr iPfi VtoilN*^ 
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MoogniK the genus. Thejr are, he addA, lithopl i<r 
p«rihv>tiog aheUa which are wrj inequUmtenU and wliicb 
tra net dialiBgutelied from Petrieota, exeapc in having three 
ctidinal teeth, at least, in one valve. 

• The greater part of the Venentpen' obscr%p<» M. Des- 
1j.-»)l>8 iti li s ciitnincntary on tins genus, ' liiffer 5.r;\rrcly 
frum the Petricolte ; they offer mo><t frcfiucMlly tlireo rar- 
dinal teeth in une valve, two and nuvly three m the olhvr. 
When in aome individuala one of the»e teeth i> abortive, 
wbieb oftan Iwppana, Ihn «une specttai may be compriaed in 
the two genera nt onea. The animals of the perfoniting 
Ventrupet are scarcely to be distintfuishcd from tho«e of 
the Petrirolff : only the mantle is a 1 Itle more slit nnd ihe 
foot a lilllo longer. In the Vfrtere* tlu-M' parts arc difli r- 
ent ; and this proves that it is neeeiuiary to keep »eporate<l 
twoflenera v« hi(-hCuvicr nnd M. de Blaiiiville have thought 
H rigntto unite or ar)|>roximate. We do not pretend to dia- 

CVtt nerorihelflfla. too analogy whieh ta avidenily exMbilad 
t«Mn ceruin Veturupet and the Vm€re$. We think 
that the Vnteriiyeii only ought to be withdrawn from the 
genus and plaoe<l among the I'enerrs, berauskJ the unimal» 
are in fad <iitnilar ; onlv some phinpe themselves into 
burdened mud, whilst otbera live in the sand. And al- 
though they may enjoy the tt0HSXf of perforating stone, this 
would not b* a anmeient raaaon to n^eet them from the 
Ffiwrat. hwanw wn have seen that in a great number of 
frenera belonging to very diatant families there exist per- 
forating speeiea; thua we may well conceive tliat there ni»y 
bo perniiBting VerwreM, but "iliat A^v^ imt liiniicr iiom 
admitting a genus Venerupis, the cliuracters ol which ap- 
pi'ur sutlifieiit to ur.' 

The number of recent species of Venerumt is not great ; 
Lmarek gives seven, and M. Deshayea adds one. 

OtegroBlueal iVtlnAitftmi.— The range of Venerupif is 
wid« ; we nave spooH on the ooaata of England and France, 
in tb* MfldiierFsneaa, In the South Saai^ and in tttoM of 
New Holland. 

Habit*. — Sec above: it is i liKoral 
Example, I 'enervjnt per/urant. 
DmenpHon. — anbrhomboidal, concentrically stri- 
ated, ranniny into strong wrinkles or ridges at tho anterior 
aide ; sometimes, though very rarely, with very flne longi- 
tudinal strix ; colour l!j,'lil-hro\vn ; iimho very near to one 
end, small, and turned a little suii wnvs ; the Ioniser side 
iiiui-li iruiioated ; li;ir,'i- \\\\\\ throe tf. ill in eaeh valve, one 
ot wliich IS small, the others long, »len<ier, and curving out- 
wards; middle tooth a little bifid. Inside smooth, "white, 
with generally some purple at the tninoated end ; maigin 
plain ; valves modeimtely eoneave. Length rarely exceed- 
mc3-8ths of-an inch, breadth more than 5-sths. 

Monlai^u, whose deicription this i* with vei^- flight altera- 
tion. w\s, that Willi ri'~]K i t to shape it i-. rhlficnlt to flx any 
as a iiernianent rlinr.u tfr ; it is however, he adds, mo>t fre- 
(|iiently siibi liMinl).ii'l,-'l ; sometmies nearly as long as it is 
broad, generally strait on the front margin, but in some 
inittances deeply sinuous or indented. 

Loatlitj/.—OmllM of England. Lamarck records a 
variety smaller and namiiw. with substriated lanallv, 
from the coasts ef nnnesb on the authority ef M. Fleoriau 
de Bvllcvue. 





Fo«sil Venerupi*. 

M Dvshaycs, in hiii tables (Lyell), makes the number of 
living species eight and of the fossil species (tertiary ) six. 
He bIm) quotes Fetunmit Irut as being ibund both living 
and fossil (tertiary). Be does not however note f. Irut as 
ftssd in the kat edition of Lainarek(1834)iand only gives 



lhe<o two fossil «pfiies, K. globota and f. itrialuii, 
M. do Blainville gives tlie nonber of fossil Fmntrwftam 
five. 

Petrieola <Lam.; indnding Hupttteriot FL de MX 

Generic Chnr i -t'-r. — . f/ii'wM/ oval, thick, c^pfcially th* 
up]H.'r part; mantle with simpU- borders which are a Lttle 
dilated in front, where they firm ;i rather small opcnif.j 
for the passage of a tonguo-ttbapcrl and feeble foot ; tutws 
SSSallL te the shape of cones, truncated at thctr sumtniis 
sepmnled Ar two-thirds of their lenglh» and finely ladaisd 
at their orilloes ; branrhie small 

Shell rather delicate, without an epidermis, white, radu'pil. 
oval, subtrigonal, gai)ing antermrlv, ini<re ur less irresuiir, 
ef|un:ilvi', iiiequilnter.il. tin- anterior side much shorter thi'^ 
the posterior side; umt>oiies not projecting much, sod 
contiguous; hinge composed of small cardinal teeth eol 
diverging much, one of which at least is biAd, le ihc 
nnmner of two in one valve, and one in the ether, er two is 
each ; lig;ament external, posterior, short, and convex; rou*- 
cular iroprcssions oval, united by a pallial impressioo whirk 
is often not very distinct, and has a very des p and leanisd 
excavation posteriorly. (Rang.) 

Mr. G. B. Sowerby observes (* Genera,' No. xv.) that Ihs 
genus Beirieoia, as it stands at present^ is eempeesd «f 
sevenil shells which Lamarck thought snfleisndy difttnl 
to form two genera, his Petrieota and Rupellaria, the find 
with two cardinal teeth in one valve and one in th« other, 
the second with two teeth in each valve; but Mr. Sowcr^ 
entirely agrees with Lamarck in the propriety of unitine 
I hem. Ho is not .«u well satisfied with the place aasigtu^ 
by Lamarck to thi« and B«imc other ge n e m stnich form tbe 
hollows in 6tone wherein theydwtll; and he tUnhatlNl 
a great degree of similarity in extemsl figure and appew> 
anee as well as habit should hare brought theto nearer ta 
the Pholadarifr. 

M. Dc>hayes, in a note to llie last edition of I^niarrk, a 
also of opinion that the latter did well in uniting P'tnr U 
and Ruj>ellariat which exhibit in ftM:t so little diffrmxr. 
that the saroespeeise nurvbe plseed under either ibeuM 
or the other genosb aeooramg to tbe state of development 
or pr e s erv at ion of the biiMe. M. Deshayes goee Ainber, 
and !tay* that perhaps we smll be obliged hereafter to un.le 
I'elricolii and Venerttpit, which in realiiv differ but liflle 
from each other. This re-eiiibhnce, he adds exi-tj r t 
only in the shells but also in the inhabiitng animaK Mr. 
Garner appears to be of the f>amc opinion, for in bu * .\ea- 
tomical Classification of the LamcUibranehiata,' ww find ^ke 
genus Fawnqpti; te wUeh he evidently givce a vvry Ur^ 
extent, but no mention ot Petrieola. 

<j'eo<;rtrpMeal Dittrilmtion. — Ncariy coequal with thu of 
t'enerupis, as far a.H the localities of that genus an nt 
corded ; and rather niunerous on the (»asts of tbe waica 
|i:ut» of America. (Cuming.) AbofirandontkeGaDef^ 
Inlands. (Cuming.) 

^oitli^^.— Much the same with those of F<nmip«. te 
the same rock with which, and in its clo^v neighb t.rf ■ 
Ptirieota is often fbund. Mr. G. B. Sowerby *] eak,. ? 

cavities in which they live as being evidently of llx -.r o^n 
workini?, though on account of their form they cannot i-v^i- 
bly have been produced hv a rotatory iU'>tion. for they art 
exactly of the shape of tbb shell itself, and a very Litle 
larirer. Pelneeta has been found at depdm mnginf ffrum 
the surfime «r near it to a depth of eleven bthoms. 

The speijes are not fcw. Lamarck recorded eleven r«<»ot, 
two of which occur also in a fossil stai.-; and two entirrlj 
fossil. M. Doshayes does not add to the number of rt«rrnt 
species, in fact be expre«sis his belief that prfrtrrJa 
muitufd.onv of bunarck's ought to be arranged amnni; the 
S,i.rir„r,r : nor does he admit Mr. G. B. Soncrbv's Prtrt- 
rnhr andm^/oAosa (' Gencta') ulto tbe ksieditK-o 

of Laiiiarck. The ten new reeent aneeics brought to Eiig 
land by Mr. Cuming, ond described by NTr. G B. SowerL » 
in the 'Proceedings of the Zoolos^cal Socieiv" f.r 1M4, wer« 
probably not }>iil>li,liid when the l.th volume of the new 
edition of Lamar, k wi nt to press. M. De»ii«yes howvsor 
add* two iWil s|>e, R«, P elegant and eorailinpkagm. 

The difference of form is SO great in this genw^ that we 
have thought it advisable to givo, with pefmiwiion, t < r OT . i 'n. 
Jjfonsof the folhiwin| speews frtmi the • Gent r^i," by Mr 
O. B. Sewerby, uwleaa of the descnpiion and figure wf uu« 
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F<'ssl!. Petricol.k. 
The nnmlKT of ri-rerU spocie* eivcnbyM.Dcshaycs in liw 
Ublo* (I.m Ui ,-s 13, but S4.)inf inoif, a-* \vi> have seen, liave 
been <U->cnbe'l «itu"f. Tlic nutnbiT of fossil (tortuu y) ht- 
places at U>. an l gives the speries ochrocfeiiru, I tm Jlns :, 
VlA$triala as both livinR and fossil (tertiary). Dr. Kitton, 
in his 'Stratigrai liical and Local Distributinti' (if the fossils 
in the strata btl.)\v the chalk, records ami figures two 
sperius (citiialicuiata and nuciformis) from Blsflkaown. 
C'ralliophaiza. (Cyj rirardia, i>art,LaiO.) 
Gfnme Character. — Animal uaknuwn. 
Shell oral, elongnted, finely radiated from the sumnni 
to tiw bese. cyUndrical. eqtiivalve, very inequilaleral. the 
donal summits very anterior and but litUo developed; hinge 
eMi»istins of two small canlinal Icclh, one of which is liub- 
HsE'i. m fr»nt of a sort of lamellar tuolh. under a rather 
'■■■ jk external li'^'aiiient : two imiscular impres-ions, wliirh 
.K* iniall. rounded, and distant, united by a narrow pallial 
iaapres«ion. a good deal excavated posteriorljr. 
I M rle Blainville established this g«DU« for some species 
' of Ining shells placed by Lamarek among his Cyjniettrdief, 
which appeared to the former to be approximated to 
•be I'rneres. M- dc Blainville states that M. Deshayes had 
••'Used him to remark shells of the same fperies as that 
nifl bv M. de BUinviUe as the type, and which had modi- 
' 8e.1 their formsoastonaembleaZ<Motf«mi«iitwbiehtlM7 
hail Uved. 

U Ran;; tblaks that this genua b well dittingnished 

h va the Cypricnrdiee, because, in one Mirt> the excavation 
«f dw ruii'^ ular impression announces that the animal has 
I ttk»e,, whilst til* other shows that it ^'erf >ratos. ' 
' )L\^\n\<\>j. '"•>rallirtphagacctrditoHiea,^Wmv.\ Cypricar- 
Utn.; CarA'ta Dad!fbt$tBttts.i Chama 
nraUiop/ia^a, Ginel. 

Laeaiity mnd HMts. — In the ma?se.s of madrepores and 
nhir corals at St. Domingo. M. Rang observes that it is 
a the masf^ei of madreporM io oommon at the Antilles 
that the species of this geow afaoold b« longht ftr. 
P. No. 857. 
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FtlSSlI. C<1R\I.I.U1IMI \<; K. 

T!n> s|;r. i,., hitrc fi^iui- l u'i riMfiit is also noted by La- 
uuu i k a* lossil 111 Italy, under the naini> of Cyju icardia co- 

ral/iri/ /nisr(j. 

N.£U With K&ard to this genus the reader should bear 
in mind that M. Deshayes. who, in the last edition of 
Lamarck, gives CnraUioj hni;it carditoidfa of De Blainville 
as » synonym of Ctjj ricm Jia coralliojihasn of L;ui)arck. 
says, ii) a nolo to succeeding species in Lamarck's ' .S\s- 
tein, ' • Tliesc three lost species' — Ct/jihrardia rostrala. 
Lam.. C. coraUioiAaga, and C. mo^iolaria, the first of 
which M. Deshavea considers to be identical with its ante- 
cedent speeies (7. angulata. Lam.—' are found fossil in the 
great oolite uf Fiance and England. J.amarck, who had 
not seen their hinc^e, referred tliern, from their form, to the 
genus Cypricardia ; but I, more fortutiaio, possess hcparnte 
valves, Irom the hinge of which 1 have cleared avuir the 
•itony matter, and have remarked thai theve hhelU have all 
the characters of Crcutinu, the genus to which 1 refer 
them.* 

Clollio. (Fnssi/ only.) 

(ieneric Cliaraclrr. — Animal unknown. 

Shfll ovul, subregular, striated longitudinally, ( (niiv.ihe, 
and subequdateral ; hi n^c funned of a bifid tooth, curved 
back into a hook, rat iter loQger in one valve than in the 
other; ligament external. • 

Example, CloAo Pku^aiii. 




CluDio Fniijiuil. a, magniStd. 



This, the only species that ajipears to be known, wa.s ilo 
tected by Fauias in the shells of CyjtricarJif/; which were 
still lying in the stone which they had crudcil wlien alive. 
1ft. de Blamville and M. Rang both adont the genus; but 
the fbrner aaya that be had not observed it hiniseUl 

Ungulina, 

Generic. Character. — Animal unknown. 

Shell longitudinal or transverse, irregular, not gaping, 
equivalve, subequilateral ; uinbones sufficiently developed 
and eroded ; hinge formed by a caidinal tooth, which ia 
short and subbifia in each valve, and an oblong marginal 
furrow or depression, divided into two parts by a contm. - 
tion; ligament subinternal, and inserting itself in Uicse 
depressions; muscular inipressiona donated J pallial im- 
pression not flexuous. (Kan^.) 

Geographieei Dittribution. -M. Rang notes the locality 
as unknown in bis * Manuel i' but the locality for Ungit' 
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hna trantrerta, given in Lamarck (Utt edit), is ' tbc seas 
Btncgal.' OQ Um autbority of the ^rmer. Mr. G. U. 
Sowwbjr hw tbo netived tiHicimen* from Scnogsl, and 
wra he has good naion to Mieve that thoj an nariM. 

The Utter naturalist olMcrm upon this i^at. that it irn» 
Mtabli!>lic-<1 by nau'lm u'l l ail iiiinl 1>\ Liin ni k. liut is al 
pre»«'iil iilni'>Ht uakn'>\vn in iliis couiiiry. Hi- >i;itc-s that 
111 tjL'iuTal fuiiii anil ii|itH';ir;ii'c,! (he«o BhelU vcr\ nearly 
membte ths LudM, and gives it aa bia opinion ihat the 
two apaeiai iMordcd bjr Lunardt an onfy MoidantBl ta- 
rietiaa of the maa. 

M. Deabajes doea not tbbik that the eharaetm of tliis 
ganua were ap])rcri:itc<l by Lamnn k, and remarks aKo 
on its close appn'Miuatioii tu ilic l.nrimp. The li((amen(. 
b - <>b»«;r\t-*, !■* nut intornal. ns l.jmiiirk thought, but 
tirnal, nml reii;vtMl, as m many Lunmr and Cythere<r, 
upon very tlatlctied ny/npA^/*, sc|iaraU"<l by a deep furrow, in 
which the most su|icrficial part uf this ligament wiserU 
itseir. He ia alto of opinion that the two species reoocded 
bj Lamarck (to which in the last edition he has nol added) 
are rariclies of one only. 

If if'itt. — M. DL>>bajrea states tbnt f)b<.cr\ati()ns rcroutly 
ma<L' by M. Runi; liavc shown that tlic rngulinte are per- 
foralinK shells, which, lu- ^as*, ho had iilrcadj known from 
a fosKil apeciea in the environs of Bordeaux. 

Exanpla^ VmguUna trmmtna. 




Uofttllna IraaaTvrta. 
FOMIL UNOtJLIN.l. 

M. Deshayes, in hia tablaa, records one living species of 
Vitgtiima, Mt nolkaa none in a foasil atata. It will be 
aaan abow that he apgaka of a Ibiail apeciea htm Bo i da Mi« 
in the liat adilion or Laman k. 

Saxirava. 

Gtntric Character.— Animnt »>longalc«l, subi-ylindrical, 
having the mantle cloeed on all sides, prulooged baekwarda 
by a tong tube, douMe Internally, a little aividad at ita 
summit, and pierced inrcnorlr and anteriorly by a rounded 
oriBce for the pa»-aj;u oT a small, clonf^atinl, delinite, and 

Eointed foot ; raoulh ni<Mlerate, labial uiipcndages small; 
ranrhial lamimc for tbc mo»t part tree, and very unequal 
on the same side. 

SAe// thick, aolid, covered with an epUennis* elongated, 
rounded in ftoat, tmneatad as it were poalariorly, gaping, 
irr^lar, equivalve, very inequilateral, the posterior side 
beinj; much longer than the anterior; umbonci nut very 
ilisiuii t ; binge without teeth or with two »< j>arritcil tuKcr- 
osi*ic« more or less developed; lijjamcnt cMcrnal ; mus- 
rular iroprcsAioiis rounded and a little approximated, united 
by a small straight pallial impresaion, very narrow, and 
oreqiy ing die middle of the Talva. (Rang, rim Baxiemra 

iloth ^f. de Blainville and M. Rang place the genna 

among tlx- Ihiim-idi'nn*. The former iaof opinion lint it 
differs but liiili' tVuni (ih/mnerit. 

Mr. G. B. Nov*cil>\ ( (ii-iu-ra.' No. xxv.) inrludcs in llie 
genus Saltrara vhells wIik h. he obwrves, have bad, in 
mafurmiiy with the ?nrt<.>i>s m> \ns of authors, at leo^st six 
diflbieni nnerie namca. Ue apologiaea for tlM ceneluaion 
to wbidi no haa eome in eontradietioo to ao many groat 

nnthon^bnt >tV<rH the f>>ll >winc rrnsntis for his o]iini<>n. 
He premises that it \> lU not b« disuuted that So/en nunutiit 
i.C C'lifinmiir aii'l M. utacu, Huuella orctica of Dau'lm, 

Cor^Ai ardtc* of Brugui^ aa4 Iho Bf/tmimffa of Cuviar, 



are one and the same species ; and that t, PhJmkmt 

includes as distinct species of the same genus the 8nlf% 
minuttu of Montagu and the Ujfiilu* rufi<nvt of Ltniirtw; 
' now the fbrmar of ihoao^' eontinnea Mr. Sowetb*. ' m 
Hiaftffa aretiea of Lamarck and Twton, and the lanar 

Siixiriirit rui;>>ia of the same aiilli i:*: tbii» all the iix 
j;eiiera aro rtduce<l to one by Dr. l>ai b. whose autL(«il) is 
indisputubly very great iii such mailers' we do not how- 
ever propose to our readers to take it as conclusive, bet 
will Btate that we possess, as Dr. Leodi did, n acriea of ife- 
ciraena. the young onea of whicb am moio ngnlar in ehapa 
and more strongly ipinoie than the oMor, and mo ta an 

iritrnts and puqio-cs Hiatrl/a arrtica. Of Solm mnndut . 
ami the uUler !-|ii< iinens, losing the strongly-markdl doul-V 
r^>\\ s (if s|iin<"s, tluju^b always retaining indications >•/ th< m. 
and assuming a much le»t regular form, becoiuc charact^- 
i>tio qHMimeiM of SaxicaixL rugota : the hinj^e tcvtb of lu 
younger speeimona mav bo advanced aa an argument agsiaa 
the identity oTtliaao aliclla: it ia howorer well k&owv that 
in many shells, partiruUrly thooe that are ictognlar. the 
teeth become obsolete with age: thus if the hinfe teeth, 
the gi'ii. ra! form of the sbtlK or tin- il uble row of tptncs 
caiiiKit Ih." (lejiondod upon as liciu-ric distinctions, the Li- 
iiiarckian genera Uialclla and Siwiriwi, and bis SiiUn 
miniUlU, merge into one: to show that the shells dc^nbcd 
as dialinet apeciea under oithor of thow generic names an 
identical is not important to the present work ; it ia than 
fore sufficient to observe, that in all irregular ahdla that 
are either found attadn il to or imbedded in rocks, r ; ,. 
roota of sea- weeds. Sec, the general form cannot t.i^. i 
as a character ; and we believe the Mylilui prirrtku* a.M 
several of tlw SajcieoM described by Lamarck and Turiua 
to be merely variationa of S. rugota, than which tbei* d 
perhaps no shell more subject to variety of fimn.* To lUaa- { 
tratc this exposition. Mr. G. B. 8o«oihy givaaiB Ui'GaaBa* i 
the following ngiMQQ of fitoi'c— f^goao kk difctowt itagw I 
of its exulencc. 




M. Deshayes oboarroa, in the laU edition of Luaatefc. tLu 
the latter knew but a very amall number of Auriaan^, an'i 
has not OMntitnod any fiiaaila, of which laat there oiw desn; 
or twelve apeciea. ' When,' continues M. Deahayr*. * 

examine the sliells of Byttomya. MMi cotnpanp tbcm v 'a 
thosi' of Sarreaea, we find no difference l.i t'.<.-.n iL<-:.j 
whilst in t tie animals a much greater d..s> i e| aii \ cx.^ik 
because the Byitomytt do not i>erforale, and carr\. iK-bir/l 
a rudimentary foot, a byssus, like that of the JJftt/i : '-Kd 
mantle is closed (or a good part of ita length, and i» pn*^ 
longod koekwaida into ttM lipbona ioiiMd together m 
the summit If we appreciate these diftrences nt ibna 
just value, we may easily j>crcoivc that thi.-* are i".-t 
i>f so preat impoiluiice as they ap|>ear to le; for I 
lj>!isus IS n melbixl of h^iiii; iii tlu; sum*.' i^{«jt iin oa 

m^tne point), aa well M ika AmiUt of fonotiilHf otnoan 
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W« MMl eonsid«r the character of the by ssus in the Byt- 
M of Utllo VkliM ; for the neater uumber ef lodo* 
^M* beve ttnited this fenvt to tm StmeMw* M. J>m- 

b«Vi'» t!if!i fi'ic's on lo obeen'e that Lntiinrck Ims ooin prised 
the iAmu spfcies under two very diffciuiU j;i norn, aixi ilial 
h»Solen mt'inttii and Hiatelhi (• 7. i uu the ^;^ln^; shell; 
to be'taiufied of which. ODe Iko mih' tu compare the sy- 
HMtym. ' The fact is,' bo adds, ' that the shell in question 
n not ft SsUen, and oi^iht not to omtatitule a partieular 
^«aat; for it bieloiigt to tlie bfieiferaus SaxhitHf, u we 
Mtiafied ovimItm lint it 4oM by an wtamiintMii of 
the animal.' 

M. Desliayes further observes, in a note to Su vlcavfi Aiii- 
An/i't, tiwt ull shells which, like thoise >d this genus and 
the iwD foUowing {Petricola ami fenerupit) are cramped in 
liMit development, put on different forms, ao a* to iupoM 
•poa ibe BHst acute olnenren, espeeiall]^ wben the omer- 
nfion IS confined to a fnail nuoiMr of individuals. This 
bapprncd, ho adds, to Lamarck, wIm hat given to the same 
•bell ibo names of Cmbula AustrnUs, Saxicitva Au-ttra/i-y, 
awl Sojrimmt trnn^^n/nrmis : so that in a well executed 
catalogue ii would be necefiiary to unite these three species 
iioder one nsirov, ati<l nrraiigc them among the Scwicatw. 

ih«iprmpkicai Dnln/juiion.— Very exteniiTO, The North- 
ern Oeeam the Britaoiiio aeaa^ the Meditemnaan, the South 
Seas, A^iwtTilam, and the mroier ooesta of America, are 
leciinli'J a* localities. 

//<//'//*■. <Vt. — Mr. G B. .Suwerby remarks tliat the S<iri- 

- ivif are /K-rjiicntly f'iiin<l upon tlio outsi'lr nl' oviters, pro- 
itiestid bf their irregularities, ami ni tloOs of rociis or 
corals, roots of sta «fi>ds, and perfuratiiij; vi> .tei-», chalk, 
baMloii^ and haideoed ohtjr. Xhowb be «dd«» whieh 
tboaaalrea porfbnie the hollows hi whieh they live are 
8K»e regular than otiiers. 

Mr. Garner states that the crypts of Siij-icaiHi ara not 
nrtular : htiue M. ilu Bt liovue and Mr. Osier, in this 
'ntlance, believe them to be formed by the phosphoric ncid 
Mcreted by the animal, and they seppose this animal to 
ubaba tboeo locks osljr wbicb ore composed of earinnale 
rfUB% whieh teat tttpaoaition Mr. Churner dei^Ms to be 
BSteMTTCct to his own Knowledge. 

Mr. G. B. Sowcrby observes that the species of this srenus 
jre not miinerous, nml tliat they are not easy to (1isIiiij;\jin|) 
IniTu each other, ihu reader may imagine from the confu- 
>ion wlwrh has prevailed on this subject. Lamarck recorded 
five species. Qf the ft rst two of these ( Saxtcam rugota and 
B GitlUcamii^ ono^ according to M.Desbayes, must be sup- 
pniie«iJ« being in reality only a Tarielv of the other. Sari- 
tmta Au^raitt and vfiieri/ormia, LamansVa Ibnrth and 
ffth ar*'''*' *. I'lcnticTl, as «e have already seen. To 
iht-sc M Ue9h»je*adds .S. (lit^nni, Iroin the Medileminean, 
in 1 S rhnntixndetf as recent species. Mr. G. H. Soweriiv 
FfOQ^ 1684) ha* added three recent species collected 
■M bn«|ht bonw by Mr. Cuming^ 

Foosti. Saxicava. 

iMMnlt, as we have above noticed, eharaelerited no fbasil 
S'lrieattf. M. l>C!.hayes. in hi* tables, gives the number 
i-t itcent »|i<»i;ic» a-; ; an'l 11 as tiio iiuniher of fosjiil 
(ternary I. ]]•• niite« two specie-, .S'. and .S. 

rh'>Uii«, as both living and fossil (tcrliary>. We do not 
liml .9. minuta rcmrd) rl at nil in the last edition of Lani.irck 
I isjix nor 14 the £msi1 designation added to & fikoiadn. 
iHh^i\ speeies onljr Sve at* reeotded, wnleis we regard 
SariowM rhrmbotdt$ (I>esh 1 a^ fjssil only, "hich the 
STTwnvnw (Doneut rhomboid' x, I'oli, Soli/n mimilus, Lmii., 
■Jnd HtateUa arctica, Ltim.) s.eein to t'oronl. There is no 
r^,-pr.t • liahiiat ' given ; but there can be little doubt that 
^ I'i. > lI with the living and loHil Aailmitottf the 
tallies of hi. Deahajes. 

Tho reader will bear in mind that the ravages of the stone- 
liea«atu)^ genera noticerl above, thouizh considerable when 
t^j fxm^o^nte in nuinl>er*. are superfu ial in compariMtn 

- :S ilic !■ -'v>; tive operali'ins of l^lnil is wnA Luh'Hinmus. 
LlTUUSl HOTION, the name given by Llwvd, and 

■^^pied by Fleming, to some fossil ' madrepores,* as the 
^raelliferoos corals are eomiBonly termed, which appear 
nAned to the older strata Cespeeially mountain Ihnestotte). 
Tkmj are included in Cyatboph^llum of Goldfuss by Pro- 
fcoir PWIlips {Gfol. of Vorkthire, vol. ii.), and iu Oolum- 
•n- » h\ Rlainville (AcHnnl <sir, y. .I'lO). 
!.I r HOTHYA. [CiRHa-KDA. vol. vii.. p. 208.] 
'-.n*H(J rOMY (fVoiii XiSot, a stone, and ri^ivw, to cut) 

AltiMttfU unaaqr calculi maj- be extraeied frvm the kidneys. 



urethra, or bladder, the term lifhotomy is restricted to tho 
operationofcutUng into this latter v isous for the pui pube 
removinflfone or more stones. From the complex nature 
of the tlui.l .secreted by the ki.lneys, and the quantity Oa 
sahuti matters wluuh it holds m solution, doiMeila not on- 
frequently take place in one or other of the cavitiea lo 
which tho urine has access. Uenoe aoUd concretions or 
urinary calculi, may be mot with in the kidneys, ureters, 
bladder, or luothra; hut the majority of those cuu. reiions 



ere believed to be formed originally m the ki ii 



.r>s. Now, 



estracled atier 
s li'Dg axis niea- 
i en : l)iit thO' 



if we suppose one of the.e ( al< oli to have liescondcd into 
the bladder, it is ea^-y to imagine that it would there form » 
nueleiis. around which liie a-ihtiori of fresh matter would 
be cnn.>,iaiiily adding to iia.bulk. A priori leoKiQing would 
lca.i us to buppose such to be the result, and tlwt this 
actuaUy takes place is proved by tho fact that man v calculi 
have for their nuoteus Ibieign bodies that havo atx ideniaiiy 
entered the bladder, as bullets, splinters of bone, bils of 
bougie, &c. The number and sire of calculi met with in 
the bladder ditlVr as nuieli as ilieir form and coonoeillon, 
var), and their magnitude is generally in an invono ratio 
to their number. A case ha« lately been looofded in whIeh 
398 calculi, from tho um of a pea to that of an olive, were 
found in the bladder after death ; while, in a case dccrilMjd 
by the late Sir James Earle. a >! mo wa.s 
death which weighed forty-four ounces, i 
soring si.xteeii inches, and the shorter four 
aveia/e size of vesical calculi is about thai ^ 
Tiieir form is mostly spheroidal, or CKg-shaped, and Some- 
iune« flattened on two sides like an alinond. 

According to their composition, thev are either soft and 
fnablo^ervepr dense and hard, and their surface may be 
quite smooth or beset with numerous tubercles. These 
circum>lancc8. together with their loose .-r fixed position in 
the bladder, have considerable influence in deterraininK 
the coinpiirative severtiy of the symptoms. Children and 
aged persons are more subject to the disease than those in 
the vigour of life, and males than finnales; the inhabitants 
of temperate climateSk than Uimie of higher or lower lat it udes. 

Sumptrm* o/ Stvng in t/ie BhtdJer.— These consist m n 
Iroublesunie Hi hiiiir, sonn innes amounting to pain, at tho 
cxtreniii) of the ptiii,,\M(h u frequent desire to makewater 
andl■^H(uate llie hu\vei>; tho urine is voided with great 
pain, particularly the la.«t drops, and whilo llowingin a full 
stream is liable to he suddenly arrested, Horn the stone 
falling ai^aiiut the vesical oriftee of the urethra. When 
much irritation is present, the urine on <s»olinp becomes 
cloudy, and deposits a lar^e (juantitv of ropv nincns, not 
unfrcqncntly mixed u uli bh 
exercise. .\li llie^<.' s\ 



ni|.l. 



nincns, 

'<1, es|M,;cially ailer any rough 
ins vary in degree, according to 
the size of the stone and ti»e smoothness or roughness of 
lis surface. iU fixed or loose position in the bladder, tho 
quality of the urine, and the ooodition of the bladder. In- 
stancee are recorded of penona Kving with stone in (ho 
bladder for years, yet suffering little or no inconvenience 
ftom it, but these cases must be considered exceptions ; in 
general the health sooner or later gi\es vu), and, wilhoat 
recourse to one of tho o|>erationB we are about to speak olj 
tlie patient lingers out a miserable oxisteneo till death 
terminates hii^ sufferings. Nearly all the symptcnift we have 
just described as belontfing to stooo in the bladder mar 
however be simulated by other diseases of the blad'ler or 
neighbourinn parts: a positive diairnosis therefore can 
never be made before *nii>i<.'iri^ \hi_' y^vtu-ui. This eonsi.Ms 
111 inimtliicinjr into the bladder, through tho urethra, a 
ineiullie msiruineiit called a sound, by means of which the 
stone can be plainly felt, and an audible noise perceived en 
slrikini^ it: till this be icndered evident no surgeon would 
be justified in undertaking the operation. It sometimes 
happens that stones are fbrccd. by the violent conti action.H 

<d' the bladder doting; fils of tlio conipl.T.nl, hetveen the 
tascicuh of the muscular coal of ilus mscos, so as to become 
uliHi Is ti-nned I'licvsied ; or they was become adlim>ni io 
some portion of the pariotea of the bladder: under these 
circumstances the snrgeott woold heailate befofo he tmdof 
took the operation. 

JfodSrt of performing Lithotomy.— ^Si^ deseiibe at length 
the various modes of operating fur the stone, and the modi- 
fications which each method nas undergone, would occupy 
loo much space in a publieniion not stncily suri!;icnl ; w'o 
shull thcrefoii" merely f!lanci ( ur-oril\ a! those formerly in 

U»C. Wlld>- we diiei l <<ur :iUelilKJn liuiie | .: rtienloily tO thO 

method wlucb u employed at the |«oi«ii day. 
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(y tn^ A]yp<iraln* .\fiHor, CutttHg Off the Oiip", or | 
Cdrm'9 Method. — Tl»* u ihe nioftt •niwnl kiud of litho> 
tomy. Mid hut prubably- bean pnciiMid from time imme- 
morial: but Lvlsus li.iMiig firsi tlt'-i'i ilicil It, it hiis bt-eii 
calk-<l I.ith itutniH fV/f»a»i'* ; un<l fnjiii llic-.loiie. jiri;% lou-lj 
by the pre!«.M!t>' ^ t tin ; iij;«'r» ia \\w anin». In-ing cut 
direetly upou, cuiling on (he gnjM', a kiultr ami a hoi)k 
}vimg tbe uiitjr inttrumenta usv<l. The nppuiliition of the 
/««firr a/fmnrfit* htm Ktven to ii bj Mamntu, in order t<i 
distinirutih it trem a method which he dcacribed. rallcl 
'.! ir iip) iirntitM vuljor, from the iiiaii) itistruiDi-nt* oraployeil. 

I iiv ul>jt-'« ti«iis lo i iitlin^ oil ihu Rript' are, - 1st. It i?. oiilv 
Mpplicabk* to fliiUlron under fouii' > u \onis ol ti_c. Jnu. 

II la uiKi^rtaai what jmrN nro divKknl; tins (l. |>i!iidiiitj; on 
the dtf^iee of force cmplovi-d in inakinu \\w sionv project 
in Ihe porinenm. 3rd. The ii\jiury Imliie lo be inltiotfl4 on 
|wrts whoie tntegnly ie enwntiid lo tlie uieoen ef the 
O]H-rali0ii. 

At paraiun Mnj'tf, or Marian iUthnd, «as fbundH on 
eiiHi.i |'iiiK-iiik'?i, and ill igii'-rri ■■ -t' tin* uatviiL' 'A 
tliu jNiiis lo bi- o;iTute<l oii. li »us siipjH>sc«l lluit 
Wounds i)f mcii)l)r.inoUN parts would not lu-al, while their 
diUtnilOU uiiglit be underiaki-u xtiih unputuly. In (-«n- 
fomily wiih thc»e notions, the- precept of Celtus, ' Ut 
plogR paulo major quam culculu* sit,' wm negleeied, uul 
the objert endeavoured to be mttained w«». lo do m liitlo 
as posbiblf » ith the knilc, and as much as possible with 
inslruuit'itls called dilulurs ; but the ports thu.s sub- 
jecteil !■> ;i.iiMin Ss ot dilulnl i. ii arc luela^ilic. £i;iil ri usc- 
quenlly »ii rc laieraud. The severe injury thus pioduccd 
rendered tlii» one of the most fatal opcnitioiDi in hur'rery : 
but nolwiibatandinK thia. U wm prectiaed fur near 'iw 
till Frira Jacquea, in 1697,. t»U|{ht at Faria the 
method at pre»ent in ti»e. 

//lifA Oft^niii'in — M iiatncd from the fn<*i»ioH «llo the 
bUdilvr belli;; made abuvo i!n' pulii'-, uiis fii>i piat li^. '! m 
Pari>« III l-ir by Colnl. un uii i;.\|>(.n)aful «ii a cttauuiil, by 
p<>i iiii>M'fn of Lauis XI.; bul the carlic«t iiublikhed account 
of Ihiii mode of u|M.*nitiii(; M-a^ in l .')'>'^, i<y Pierre Fiauco. 
This method ia must applicable to itxjNi cuseK in which the 
atone in too laise to be extracted fcoui the permcum, or 
whnre there ii aiaeaee of tba uretbtm and {iruktatv gland ; 
but there are levenil olgeeliona tu it* and it ia dov entirely 
abandoned. 

Op^rulinn throush (he Itt'rtiim.— 'Y \u» mi'ih iil v»iis (ii.-.t 
hug;:t*stcd in a work publishod in the sixitwiiiU ceiuury ; 
but the pro|Hnal IMVer raoeivcd much attention t:ll the year 
1816. when it waa rerired bjr M. iMnaon. of Farii^'aod 
carried into operatido by him and by Dupuytreo ; but the 
unfa\ourablv result'* which attundi-d the peribrinanc« of 
thiK operation prevented its l>oinij generally tried or adopted, 
auil li t I III- <il' liii- pii^rui tl.iv . vi r iIuuLn uf pcrfortiuii:; it. 

Lateiai (/perattoit — io calied trotu ihu prosiale inland 
and Deck of the bladder beiiiK cut laterally, in order lo 
avoid wounding; tlie rectum. i» that adopted at the preaeut 
ila\. It was fust pradued Lv I'terro Franco, a aurgeoii at 
Toumirei. but be never e»ia'bli>licd the meibod aa • per- 
manent improvement in suri^ery ; ibit waa left for FWre 
Juf nt< s a priest, who, tn 1097, ( uun to I'ari* in onler lo 
mafcu kiiuwii ilii't method, wiiicu lt<, employed with (ircal 
(•uci'cs* at various places. Althouuh it ap)»eai8 that he wa-s 
not quite Ko »uoeeuful aa he hod led the world to believe, 
tbe kupvrturitr of hia mode of o|ieratin^ was immodtately 
peiretved and reeogniaod. and. with aiight tnodiflealiotu, 
va* adopted by moat of the «urfteon» of that period. H ilherto 
tbc Manan bection had been umhI : the advanlu(:et of an 
Operation by w hich a free opening wnii made into the bladder, 
o%i J I. In- II. u liu ti It WAS -SO !»<iiall not to admit of the e\- 
Iriu iiuu ui tUe &iui>e without laceration of the ]>art». arc tout, 
obviou* to require comment. Surgeons of the present day 
differ fioraewhat a* u> tbe extent of tbe openint; to be made 
into the bladder, mtA on theoheieaof lutnimcnta to be 
•mpbyed; wamm inaka aae of « eomBon acalpel. wbusb 
ettia into the bladder fimm witboot in ward* ; wbtle other* 
prefer i- o lusioirc cacht', or Korjrel, wlitch divide^ tl.e ] o- 
Kiatc gUiud .i:id neck of the bladder from witli:n uui'ivaid'<. 
llaviiic prcmiMhi thu» far, wc will |)rucced to ileMnbe ihe 
oiieraiioii as usually undertaken with tiie euUtag ((urgei. 
Tlie patient lin\ iii|; been mounded, to aacertatn that the alone 
ia actually wiihui the bladder (fvr UMlaiieea faaTeocruT;ed \ 
«f atone becoming enr<yated a abort period before tbe opera- j 
tion). and the roeiuiu being emptied by means of a cl>&ler, h> 
It placed va Itu Uick utiouu tabic, wiifabia butlockaprujevt- 1 



ing rather beyond its edge : he shoifid l>e directa4 !• [ 
lite ottUide of each foot with tbe band of tbe mm 
and the two pair ahould then be firmly bound Uit^gCbm. A 
itiitf, which i« an inatrument ahaped very luuch Uke % 
caineter, or sound, but somewhat longer, and ^ri«,\e«l <«i 
Its ciiiivcx kidc. 1- 1 1- 5 tlimunh rlio urethra iiilci tl« 
bladder, wheie it mu4l retained firmly by an AM.^lam , 
Its convexity looking towards the |>erineum. and ihegru«n« 
slightly inclined to the left 6idcof the paiwat. The imn* 
tor now commences hii incision below tbe bulb or tlie 
urethra, about an inch and a quarter in feonl of Ihe aau^ 
and continue* it obliquely downward* lo tbe left of ib» 



raphe of the perineum f r xh 



I I'l' liU'.'ll" 



..till .1 
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between the iubero»ity ul liic i&cluuui aua lite anu^: iL-t 
sliouhl rut thn>ugh the integumcnlt and »u|icrflcij| f^Mii. 
The next iiu-wiun, made m the Mine duecitan. (It^i'K-x ill 
tranavenua perinei mutcle. and expoaea tbo tnt.-\» \-.:yuu^~ 
(lortioa of toe uretbin. whidi unsl be opened, aud Um 
groove in tbe ata0rfeU for with the Anger; into lhi« icrowr. 

^Lr\i >. ^ a <!i rector for making the concluding fc..v 
Uoii ul the ol e; Liiiou. it mserted the beak of llie gorfift la 
Mrl of knife iied by a beak, ilut: liis v.ao tlio ^^n^ott 

of the »iafr>. The operator now risci liuui iui chair. 
taking the staff in Kia left hand, raisei ita handle fresi Iba 
abdomen till it IbtiDS nearly a rigbt ao|{le with the patieniV 
body ; the gorget ia now poahed oowarda, along the |ti«e*r, 
till it entern ihe bladder. By raiding the handle of Uio 
otaff the gorget is made to enter the bladder in o diice n.a 
corn-sponding with a\.s. ■Mi'\ tiie danger of woundic^' 
the rectum is thereby avouk-d. A» hoon as the gorget J.av 
been introduced the staff is W'ltlulrawn. and a piur of htOf 
f irct'ps. expreaaly adapted for tbi» operation. i» paatwd aleag 
the gorget into Uie bbdder.Kid thtk latter mktruinent wilb- 
dsawo. Tbe atene ii now to be aetaad* and jpnUjr ex' 
tiacted ; but it aometimea happens that a atone la loo lance 
Im !„ r. uiii^ i d \uthout usini; a degree of force that won i-j 
be |K,Tieclly unjustifiable: in thi« case, if the wound win 
not admit of further enlai>;i-i:i< nt, nothing remains tu \< 
dune bul crushing il, and tbiu taking it away p iac e a e a i. 
A atone should alwaya be csamiDed inunedintefy nA«r is la 
extracted, becauae ila appeatauce oonveya aome tnfiifiBBtMi 
concerning the eittalnnce of other* ; and in every iikaiaMa 
the cavity i f tin- Ii1.i<!'1>t <!,bould lie ex|dofed with the finrrr. 
to asrertau; that iln re li no other stone present. Knej»inl 
I .'tli'uli seldom rr<i-.iro aa o|HTation for ilit i r 1 1 un vil, l ut. 
should this be necessary, the cy-t may be opened by a blun:- 
poiiiled buloury. and the stone taken away. Whim a iktm 
ia known to be of ample aixe, aome opeiator* pnform wbsi 
ia called the bilateral operation. Awn both aides of tba 
prostate gland being cut ; for this purpose a double-i'decd 
knife has been inventetl, called \\ic double lithotomr ; K.1 
Mr, Li-tc ii m of opinion that n') < imph iitol luachmr "j 
requisite tu make this bilateral division, and that it la i 
lime enough to do It When tti« nooeaaily for it 
ascertaineu. 

LiAotomy in Women. — From the sfaortneac, _ 
and very dilatable nature of the female urethra, tbe auigeon s 
leldom called u po n to petfonn the operat ion in womc it. Tb# 

formation of t.ilrnli is ]nTliap> Ii »> c- iimin'ii I'l M . aacti 
than in men; bai hum the aii^iuu.ivjil eavuUis.iuL>vv« ju«i 
alluded to, sloiws of considerable ma;^iiitudc have beer', 
voided spuntaneously. This fact haaauggebled tlx: pl*a vf 
mecluiiiicBlly dilating the urethra, and tbna extracting tbcnft 
without tbe'employ ment of any cutting inatrumenUi bul 
where tbe itone is very large, the defeteeoT ditaiation aegea 
sary for its extraclion is liable to produce )iaraly»i> uf tr.r- 
parl, and incontinence of urine e%er afler. To a^vitd llit;^- 
evils, an artifu iai i | ening should bo made into the blAdtii-:. 
The operatiuii is simple. A strait stall', or director, i* lu- 
troduced throut;h the meatus utinarius ; tbe groiAoia Iutt)e4 
obhquoiy downwards and outwards, m a difcciion panllcl 
to tbe ramus of t lie left oa pubis; ai<vl tbe knife ia tbus wrua- 
ducted into tbe bladder, and makes the iiece»-.;iry mci*v -v. 
through the whole extent of the pas>agc and neck of tl .- 
bladder. 

TrriiimenS after the Of/tratdon. — Tlie dangers to W 
guarded a::aii)st af^er an oiK>ration of liihotomy are, in dam- 
Illation of the li|a<ldcr and pentoncuiu ; iiiGllralian uf urine 
into the cellular texture ef the penneum and parti adjaomat; 
and biamorrhage. To prv%'cnt tbe daiutera that woi.;j mti»9 
fVora inltammatiMn, the patient sbouln be kept iieriitscti^ 
iju.rl, ,11 a ].,\{ ii^^,';riu ii ; Lut ] ■ rr^ \\ t>' e xt 
111, the must piompl uuU eucrgetie iuca^uius Uium b« ii&U 
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rveooTw to : copious Teiwieotion, tlw iim of the wum ImuIi 

T 1 f iiJiMUaliaiis, willi the nil in ration of such incdi- 
»:iL.<.3 Mi) known to be mo&i ullicacious in such cases, 
a.Tonl tl ouly rlun 'o of pre*erA-iug lh« patient Ii. Ultra- 
t)o»u to be aroidod by placing the patient in such a posi- 
tiim that the Ufioo can flow readily rrom the wound, which 
should be left unconted. or thu wd is attained mora effec- 
tually by introdacsng an elaslie gum eathelar into ilie blad> 
der, and Bufferiiig il to remain there for the ftrst two or 
ihree days. HiE>iuorrha(rc is fortunately a rare occurrence ; 
hui -.Im'jM t))]^ t;ikc jihirc, iiri's-iiiri', iiiailt! by means of 
ipung«3Ui Uui iompres^is, may be tried ; and it' tins fail, the 
lde«<dini; vc8<;cl must bo sought for and tied. 

UTHOTRITY (from Xidov. a stone, and the root rpt, to 
{itetce) ; Lithotripsy (from Xi^uc, and rfXttt to break), * the 
radoctioQ of a calculus^ the bladder into small pieces, by 
nMsnsoT inMruments passed into that organ througii the 
urethra. t hat the fragments may be discliuificd lhn)ti);li 
tti» latter tul>v, aiiil lu oessity remain for the perioim- 
«:lco if lithuUnny." Tins operation, which roust be ranked 
amoog the must brillwDt achievements of modern surgery, 
vii gnt sarbnaly praposed in 1812. and Oruiihuisen, a 
Bsvahaa autgeon, consiruecad an aiqMuratiia fitr paifbcmiiijr 
H. Bat the originality of the idea mu probably derived 
fnri! rxntlviit wntur^, several of whom sponk of the pt .iclic'a- 
biUiy 4)t l>f jk iiL' stoue^ within the liliuM'-r, uUliuu^li ihcy 
JiKtke n ' tiienii iii ot the mode of peiloimin^' it. At the 
tvmnteiicuinecil ot the nineteenth century, Rudriquez, a phy- 
»i5tan of Malaga, .<.aid to have broken a stone in the 
bladder by sinking it with a- catheter ; but the first sus> 
PMtiop we meet with of an apparatus constnided exprenljr 
for this purjfose is by Gruithuisen. It consisted of u wiilo 
«irait tube, which was introduced through the \iii iln:i into 
I J l li'l ier TliT >ugh the tube was passed a i^) ■ r 
per wire (by which tlie stone was caught hold ot uiul fixed) 
tod a rod loruiinaung in a circle >if teeth or a spear-|K>int ; 
s dnUiog-motion waa.now given to Ibe latter itutrument 
by ine«ns of a bow, and the stone was thus perftnted or 
broken. Since this period, the operatwo has under^nc 
foeecitive iinprovera«rnt« in the hands of Leroy, Cirtale, 
»tkJ Heurteliuip. The foUoAviii^ is the mode of proceeding 
^iditpted by this last gentleman. The patient la plucud uu 
an operating bed. so constructed as to admit of any inclina- 
nm betag ^iven to it that the operator may think proper. 
At its Ibot IS an apparatiu fji awarding a fulcrum to the 
m*irument which is to be passed into the bladder; and two 
■tip(>ers. secnrely fixed' at a short distance on each side of 
tile apparatus alluded to, serve fir securing the fei't of llie 
|iaticiit, who 14 pl:n e I in a pu^itiuii iicaily re^eitildiiij; that 
ehosen fur the cperut ion of lithotomy. The bladder n nv 
moderately distctidtd wtitli warm water injected throuji^U a 
itheter. A \mt of strong sliding forceps, the op|i08ite sur- 
ttoes of which are furnished with teeth, are then mtroduoed ; 
sad the calculus having been seized, the hiwer pieoe of the 
fjrceps IS fixeil to a vice at the fewt of the bed serving as a 
fulcrum, %nd tlie upjier piece is <^lru( k with a hammer and 
the calculus broken. Tims, neither liie shtK-k anting from 
tbe cjncussion is eoraraunicatvd to itie bladder, nur is this 
(r^n liable to be injured by the fragments being forcibly 
pniectad against its internal surAoe. The instruments are 
thm withdrawn, and the fWigments acw afterwards voided 
vub the urine ; or if any remain too large to be thtu dis- 
chvi^d. the uperaiton is repirated from time to time till all 
r d of. It wore to b_' de-ired that an operation so 
*itapie, productive ol so little pum, and so entirely free from 
tb« daogent attendant on the operation of hiiiotouiy, was 
rj«re geoCfiUlv appUcable than it is found to be, but it is 
»ub)cetto tbelblkwitigdiaadnuitages. The patient dues not 
obtain a euni *x «me% and ui man/ instaneea the operation 
i»ieqttUMl to be repeated several times; and as the smallest 
fr^-inent which remains behind uill firm the nucleus of n 
T.cv surne, a rt^currenec of the disease is xuoio likely to take 
p^i- .itier ihiT, operation than after lithotomy. It is unlit 
fjr calculi tartiied x>i\ extraneous substances which have 
'^('lend tbe bladder, fur encysted or adherent calculi, for 
hcfe or ir«ty hard oalouUt fcx patients with enlarged pro- 
«Ce gjland or diseased Madder, and Ibr children. The acci- 
fienls liable to arise from the operation are generally less 
rnvc than those to w hich the operation of lithotomy is sub- 
yir\ : twu of the most scrims that have taken place are pcr- 
:.ntton of thf> o)ats ot the bladdbr and the breaking of the 
.-nonimeiit avithin this viscus. But where the stone is 
■Dali and not too haid, and other favourable ciieumstaoces 



are present, wo inta^^m© <few could be found who would not 
give It tile preference over the oju-niti^jn of lithotomy. 

LITMUA'.MA, ;i lar-e tract ol coiitilry which now forms 
some important jirovmces of llu- Russian empire, but which 
once con^tuutcd an independent nnd powerful slate^ uoul 
it wofi united to Poland by the accession of its reining 
djmastjr to the throne of that country.. Ita history is very 
rsmatkahle, and presents a most extraordinary instance of 
a nation which, ofler having remtnned for <enturies in a 
stale of utter msi^nilicance, assutned, li\ iis conquests and 
Misc jiolicy, III ;l coiii]i;ii.Uisel_v sliort time, ii station which 
reiidt-red it for nUuui u century the most formidable power 
of the north. 

The early history of Lithuania is involved in much 
obscurity, and the oeveral traditions contained in its chn>> 

nicies are exceedingly confused. A current tr.idition 
that a Roman colony had settled on the sliures of ilic 
Baltic has been sliown to be a nine l'al)le. Theie an 
some Very ingenious conjectures that tlie ileruh, Htt<i 
destroyed the Western empire under Odoaccr, were inhabi- 
tants of Lithuania, nnd that after their expulsion from Italy 
they returned to this country, and brought with them these 
words, resembling the Latin, which abound in the Lithii* 
anian language. 

The fir^t mention of Lithuania occurs in the cliionide of 
Qucdlmliiug. A.i) 1009. (NarusaewHZ, Hiitl, qf Poiattd, vol. 
iv., p. I lj. ) I'rom liiactime the natAe of Lithuania begins 
to appear more frequently in Russian chronicles, whiuh 
speak of the Lithuanians as a poor and savage nation, some 
tnhca of which wera compelled by the bordering Russian 
princes to pay a tribute, eottsisting of the bark of birch 
tree> for iiiakiiit; oil, of ropes iTiade of the bark of lime 
trees, and of tnooiii^. Tae luJeuesss and po\erty of the 
■luiion must have been very great if their cotinuerors. wui f 
satisilcd with such sylvan produce. In the twelfth century 
the Uthuanisns began to be more known, particularly by 
their wan with the Uarroan knights. 

Towards the year 1 200, Albert, bishop of Riga, founded 
the order of the Knights Sword-bearers (Ensifori), in ordci 
to conquer the pagans who inhabited the shores of the 
Baltic fiuni the Curische Half to the Gulf of Kinlimd. Tho 
lialf-savai^e barbarians were soon subdued by the valour 
and military iskill of those warrior monks, and reduced to a 
stale of the most oppressive bondage. Not long after, about 
1220, Conrad, duke of Mazuvia, being unable to resist the 
predatory attacks of the Prussians, a branch of the Lithu* 
anians, called to his assistance the Knights of 6l John of 
Jerusalem, and j;raiited them a large tract of land, with 
many canities. The^- kniL,'hts did the ^lua in i'russiu that 
the Sword bearei'* had done elsewhere; and tho two or- 
ders acquired new strength Irum their union, which was 
effected in 1238, and became roost formidable cneuiius to 
their noi|^ibours, particularly to the unoooverled Lithu* 
aniens. Thetie priestly scddierB were certainly the bravest, 
the most skilful, and the best oniied militia of that time; 
uud their auiubers were continually recruited by German 
:»dventurer8. who flocked to their stamiard in - i h . t jolitaia 
the remission of their sins and a grant of lunda w iusivd hum 
the native idolaters. Such were the enemies with whura 
the LilbuaaiaiM had to contend, they themselves being 
ignorant of the aewnce of war, almost destitute of deAnsi\-e 
armour, and having for the most part no other weapona 
than spears, clubs, snd arrows. In spite of these duad* 
vantages they not only resisted the German invaders but 
gained possession oi sitine of those Rus.sian principalities 
to which they had been oldi^'cd to p iy tribute. The de- 
cline of the powerful Russian piuicipaliiy of IIulicz, by 
tho death of Prince Roman, who was defeated and kU ed 
by the Pdes in the battle of Zarichost. 1206, deln ered the 
Uthnanlans fiom a Amnidable enemy, and t1ic:i mciin- 
torv incursions began to be more daiigeiMiis to the Pulish 
and llusKian principalities : some of the latter lull into Ihe 
hands of Litliuaniun chieftains, who j;eneially sought to 
consolidate their acquisitions by embracing the creed (that 
of the Eastern Church) of their new subjects, although ihe 
bulk of the Lithuanian nation remained faithful lu their 
idols. 

Ryngold was the first Lithuanbn ruler who^ after having 
united under his dominion nil the princinnlities of that 
nation, assumed the title of Cirand-Deke of L ;huai,'a about 
1233. His son Mindug, liaMny iece.\ed fioio tl.c Pope 
the royal diadem, embraced Cliristianity, and wa-. ciowned 
atNovogrodekin 12ft8tformerly the capital, nuts anituignift- 
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cnnt town), hy the archttishoD of Riga an<1 nnnthcr Ri)!!!!!! 
Cathotie nfvl«te; bat noi Wring obtained the md*«n- 
tMM tihnh hit expeatsd from his mnvensinu, he aoon 
MftpMd into iMfMlaM. At tht end of ibd iWitMnth 
m>niMrr Wittmea MtaMkhed • iw* dytiaatv on A* ibnHM 
i>r ilrU country ; but Ijthuaiiin'* mmt hriiliant nra b^an 
iiiWr llic o«"w«i4ion of the grnnd-iUike Gli^tlvtmn in l.H*. 
He madt' raoat exIetl'^iTC nrnqiu'-l'^ n Uir *i>utli wei|t>rn 
principtUlim of RuMia. and oanft^tltiiati^l im ]towor by in- 
Mlinf tlMWoit perTeet protection to the rc1t|$ion, iMgMgv, 
ttMMmt, tad wroptrty Cf the inhabitants of the cow|utffM 
lands. Bat tnn moat exiraordinenr eitetiniUUMd of that 
conquest i». tlint tho»c newly acquired )truvii(c«« were in- 
tru'iti-41 only to the ndminiislrBli'm of siwh firincpi of the 
l,!ihu;uiiiiii ffynasty as Invl cinliriii'i"! thu h'Iilmkh of tliL' 
conmicri'd population, uiuht the iiovi»ii>i)(n «tii!i reumined 
an idolater. This wi^e poliry, %o contrary to the spirit of 
taiolennee diaplajed by other conqaerora. atroDgljrttttaehed 
the Russian Cbratwns. trho irere llv« titnee natntnMM 
a* the real Lithusntaii fo|iulatkin. to their new mastei^, 
iHidcr whose nway they found that nepoee and iecurtty of 
wliicli tlii'\ iiinl l" <-ii f'lt n ln!i.r lime d«nri^<<i l>> llic in- 
ternal ivuris oi then (H'tiy priiK 09, and the iiKi^MMiiit an- 
noyance from tlie Mongols, who. poh&essing the north- 
eaitern urincipaliiie« of RuMia, constantly ettempted to 
•Xtend ttieir rule over IhoM pMie irMck ' 



noir a 

portioa of the Lithuanian empire. 
Two nallona, of a dilhrent orif (n and creod. thm became 

■S Kit) l)1*nded together, and thf Riisxinn Chi isfiriii-t worn 
the tnosi loval !»uh)«N i>. ut tin- i;r:>n'l fliikcs of 

Lilhu itii.i. T'.'.'- Uuviiin Ikmmuio th<- <itti> ial 1.miu:uii;<' of 
litbuanio, and eotitiuucd ko ttU the middle of the seven- 
taeoth century, vben it was aupenaded by the PMlsh 
linR«Bf».* 

file govemtaettt of Lithwnria wwln aom degree fbndal t 

each provinT w-a^ jjiven in fief, generally to a pnnrf i f ilio 
reigning fsuuiy. There wb» not however anytliit).' liki- th.- 
regulnr feurli*! organitati. n of Wisli rn Kur,']K' After iti. 
union with Poland. Liihuaimv to'. inidl i,y tin- same 
fbrnis as tba^ country. 

Ghodymin waakilleil in 13J8. at the »ie|;e of the fortrefts 
•f the German knight*. He dhided his empire among 
hi« MX'cral sons, but aAer some mntcntion, one of them, 
called Olffherd. R*sunieil the »o\crcij:ii ^wswer. He prnvetl 
a wonhv Mi(-(C"'-of \ i hiH ^Itrioii.'* tniliiT: he (lor''ii't'fl 
the Tartars, and cotnpelled those of Cniuea tn l<i-<iinie 
his va»sals, having extended the limits of Lithunuii 
to the b.anks of the Don and to the stiores of the Black 
Sea. The RfMibUea of Norogorod and Pskow acknow- 
lednd his tupreiBanr. and he presented himaetr in tHamph 
before the eates of Ifescow (n the y««in \^9, IS70, and 
137.1. Hp dicrl in ttvl. in thr Chri^li.m nnniiiuiiiiy of the 
Greek (•Imn li, vchich he iinbrn<-r(l on In* <l«-;ith-li("l, at t!ir» 
^'liii ituti tns (ff his wif<', wlm \m»- ji Hu<imnn jmn t-s^t df 
Twer, it is even aupposed that he bad aeeretly bcea a 
Gbnstian during bis Umtime, and had early heeonw a eon- 
Tcrt to Its doetrinea. 

Olgherd's son and ancreaaor, Yarnellon, married, in 139S, 
Hcdvigc of Anjou, queen of Ptuand. and. having been 
baptirod, ascended the throne of thni country. From that 
time Lilhu nini wns iiiuti il wi'ii I'.ihui'i, 

Yoguellon, haviuij Ihi-mihc u tjiinslian, strenuously ex- 
erted himself toccn\< ii ius pagan subjects. Tlic nttuch- 
nent of the«» idolatcn to tbcir i^icion seems to hare been 
at that time renr weak, and Yagnmlon had no great diffi- 
eutly in aoeorophsliin^ his task. It is ns»erted by the chro- 
nicles that the promise of a new while woollen coat was 
st'-f1'.< k nt to induce the I.ithunninn papain to desert their 
idoi-. jii.il to .-ippronrh th" lia]!li£mal font 

Yn?ucllon liMuself translated for the use of his aubjects 
the Creed and ih" I <nl » Prayer into the Lithuanian lan- 
suagie. It was :i : i u i j for the now convnts to retain for a 
long lime many heaUi«n ritea, and vrrni in ottr dayn the 
romnon pe<pplc pteaerte many coMoms evidMiflr derived 
from their i'lolotruus fuiefathers. Although by ihi 'n<->7 «s;nn 
of Yaguclloii to the throne of Poland the two couutnts bt- 
raiiif united, it Hficn liapiK tu"! th.it ilic kmgsof Poland of 
the Yaguollonian family, who were hereditary twereigns in 

* T^M RumIm Utam it uullr (lUTrmtl (p.jin lI^r iliatmitt.ut moilrrii Buj 
•'itn It l« • r.^lliM fufrill) iJuit ot Wliiti- RiioU, an I it l« 

•f^k<rB •>J th« )<npaita,ii<n "f ilw pfMfiH t»Vt>n*<»rai« of Vlt"-].^. M»'l>i>r» . 
a^kMidMik. lihj.inn|tt<'miiirrm<reT4dwHaiMlr«t<««lr€>fkn»«ILMim 

•SfiipM^\mj'»€ «.tr. nii.rc.t.tiy. mmtikt afcul t <oii><* af th«i aw if ) 
Ml w Msna artb* M\fuc«tiiUi ttuwtj 



Lithnnni:», Imt elective in Poland, after tlieir acr««sion to 
the crown of the latter oountry. ^nv^ up tU« ge y e m m«ot1>» 
Lithuania to a prioea ofthcir family, bat Stul rwtaaocri Iks 
aeveraignty. The noat eelebtaied of those pmeta wm 
Vit«1d<l43«V A. kind of union of the two eonatfiae wm vT 
(Wcted at the ilift i)f Ijihliii in I ."i^'J, c»>nipo«cd of . or. 
and deputies dfl.oth ii ui.ms. I5y this trnnuc lion th* n^i^a 
i f liio P>i1ish notiles were e\ieiiili.-d to those of Utbuanis, 
wluMo throne bocaue elective lilie that of Po'and. The 
dMa «f th* tm oowitiiaa «im Md in cem< n. but the 
hwt. Inaneaa, Mtd aranla* rMiaiiMd sMarate. Thaslntaat 
thinn eoMitt%ied Ifll the Ml of Puhmo. 

\Vc have already >.ii'l lliui I.itituan'u extended iirxlrTtbt 
reiini of Ol^herd (m the banks of the Don and tLf 
shure* of the Hl.'irk Sen. It I '-t ,t v'f' -'^' ("oit of |T« dn- 
miaions utidei ih«i reis^n of Casimtr 111., kinji; of PoUai 
and grand-duke of Lithuania, and on several su)>«equ«o| 
oonasiona. But these eventa bekmff to the hmory of iH^aad. 
of wbfrh Lithuania than ft twa d an intetral pajt. Kt ibs 
time of the first disinetiibeiment of Poland in 1 7 75. Lithb 
ania was divided Into the followitie palatinates ur counttei . 
Vihia. Troki, Novo.;r.K|ek. Brest, Vilcpak, PWock, MetiiK 
and the duchy of Satnoguia. 

The territory which constituted the government durh) '.f 
Lithuania at the above-mentioned time now furna* iht 
Russian eovernments of 1, Yilna; 2, Grodo*; S, Btats«- 
took; 4, Minak ; S, Mohtlew ; and 6. YiMpA; and, r. iba 
pdatmate of Au^ustuv, in the kingdom of PoiaAd, c«,»«t». 
inte<! hy fh<- tK ity of Vienna, 1^15. The anisnt and popu* 
lation of this province are as follows: — 

Vitna 



Grodno 

Tlialy»tock 

Vitepsk 

Moliilew , 

Hiii«k 

Ao'-u-stLV 



32,9*0 Eng. ftq. milc». 
6,!tJa „ 
3,.3uO „ , 
H.I 1*0 „ 
19.500 „ 
3S,V3t» „ 



1,.157.-HH> 

SO, 1(10 

LlG^.ll'O 
3Ji,O0tj* 



Liilmniii.i i-i jrcneriiliv a Uat and low country", oltbi^nst 
liwre ;iie vnin.. lulls in iht! environs of Vilna. The noriij 
westt rti part, coinprelu tiding the duchy of 8amositi-v. h 
very lertile. ami rcL hriied porticularlv cn act-ouiit of its 
Hax. _ The bank*! of the Niemcn are also generwily <<-niK 
and in many parts very picture^uc. Bat the gre^tat \mr\ 
i)f ihis eimiiiiyis c .v ei cxl NMt h niirshes, arwi ft r.» 

Ferni^iiiDiu oL-lire i* t'i>uiiii iti the (ie,.!-mo*>e», bi«t -i- 
qnniitity m| iron 1% \ci\ lmi!le<l. :in'l loii; \ iron-work» wki'-li 
turiiii rly existed are now abandunvti in coniequene» of it» 
cheaper r.iie atwhidl iron can bt.' got from the miut-» mil' 
north tof Huisia and Siberia. Bloelu of grasiite wvi 
puddjng<4toae are aoatteced om many disltriela. The 
forcslB abound in fine timber, and cnntain a i^eai quj- 
tiiy of « ild animtils, such as elks, wild hog«. beatv w^»l^»^ 
hj\c>. ^ce. .niiini?kl peeuiiar to Lithuania is the UTr«4 » 
or btMit, whtch was formerly found in many forests **t i'.- 
land and Germany, but is now eonflned to a t-^nslv sfxrt . 
Lithuania, called the forsat of Biala Vitoa. (Biaow .j IW 
dimste is extremely eold in wiaise, ana «ar^ bat im aum 
mer. There are scarcelv anv manufactui e4 in the couTiirr. 
and its exports conbint chicliy of flax, boinp, com. iimbc- 
honey, nnd wax. 

Tlie principal rivers which water I..ithitanim arf \h» 
Nicracn (in German, MetneU, the Dnieper. Bcrertna. ViUm, 
&c. The r tiief towns are Vilna, itt antient capital, f ii adaii. 
Minsk, M'llalew, Vilepsk, &c. 

It baa been mentioned thot the Lithoaaiawi rrmaur*-) 
idotaten till the end of the fourte«>nth centory. Tbetr «-tirr^ 
deity was I'erktui!!-.. ur the ^ i[ •>!" tlmii'ler,' b«Hle* w.^n. ^ 
other diviiiiiif-t prw^idtnx <^^vr eU-nientk. and jwri . 

culnr «>ccnpntion«, as was the ca<«e in alrooM nil ilie |J»>:»- 
trons eret-'ls uf nntieni Knrope. 'Iliey po^c .^etl aL(0SMn«ij| 
gitmrH and fountains, and wor»hippr<l the fitx- and OMM^ 
crated snakea. Seme learned dt«|iiiaitiDM bavw ba«n 
written esi the pre h ai bl s origin af the amiecit Uthaaaitan 
Worship; nrnnri:! others, liSs-.eius, or I^<>itski. • !>» 1> f, 
.Saroogitormn. in the eulleetion vtf Kl«fe\ir, * I>e U<-»iiM -i 

The population ot I.iihu^ii n i* i«omp»j«efi «rf ljthuaniAa«, 
Uthuano-lttmians, I' 1r . Jews, ond I'artars. 1~h«> Ust 
form B popilnlioti of about lOO.Ooo indivtdiiaU. 

M.i-^ Una kiki(*iiMci4l<M«|(«rWaai MMljfai lite*^ 
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drsccndants of a Tartar colony settled in Lithuania by I be 
^jMinluke Vitoldj toward* tba and of the fottrta^ntli oe«- 
0117. They all prufwa the Mobaminedaa religion, but thay 

ue aot <ii^;^l>^lll3hL'II in externals fi'uni the ulhi r iiihuMtant^ 
of tbe couiiU y. T1»um; whti ai i- doBccnded fiuui 1m.' Tiirlar 
niunaa, or nobles, were adiQtttiHl inlotho lanks ot" iho Poli^ii 
iMiluUty, and poawMed all the prtvik-goi of that ordor, and 
ibtjr conliaue to poM«M them under th« Ruaaian govern- 
tucal. Thoy enjoy a high reputation for honosty* and ate 
gcnwally employtid in varbtu offices of tniat. 

We huve already said that tbe orisin of the Lithuanian 
Riitton IS involTcd in obscurity, and toat all the ootijcctures 
i,i\i\>i* subject lead to no satisfartury i-'JiicliiNion. AVo Imvu 
aK> aUudtnl (o the tradition about a Human cokniy ui lA- 
lliiuiiM. Adeluiig and Vater define the Litliuunums to be 
a GeniMUMHSlavic nation, and say that two-ibttds of tiieir 
laH(MffB mm Slavonian. Balbi, in bis 'Blbnoeruphical 
Mlii' (Jaces the Lithuanian langnan emoof toe oUvo- 
iiian, and fttaloa, oi> the authority of itr. Wataon, that it it 
fwm[«»oil ot fmr sixtla of Slavonian, of wliidi two-aixths 
it« derived liuiu (he Polish and t.vo sivthii from thu 
liuiiian languages, vhilst the reuiainin<<; tua-sixlhs t»ay bo 
incfi to the Finnish, Gothic, and Gurnian. Tbe o^iuou 
Itaewer appears to us by no BMUUt a correct one. There 
tan be no doubt that e gratt number of SUvonk vonb 
beraine mtxed with the UOmanian language, from tbe etr^ 
"uui&lanc^ t'f ll.e Russian nnJ afterwards t!ie Polish beiiig 
ilic otficiul ldU{^u.igo> bi' litiit cuun(r) : il is uI^hj eeitaiu thut 
itteruieof iho German kni^ihis ininxlixxd many German 
viunl^ into liic Lilhuauian luin^iiage, but tlieir number is by 
W) mvtn* so large as to wurr<kut the conclusion above man- 
tionc J. The recent researcheaof wiiao distinguiahed German 
| liiloIi>guits,and particularly thoae of Buppand Bohlen,hare 
proved ihal tin- Liliiuaniaii lani;nftgo i.-> clus^Oy allietl to the 
^ans«ri), and that all iho wunls, except those of modcin 1 
Hilroduction which are derived Irotn the Latui, Germanic, 
aai Slavonian langUAge^, are so related to Sattsorit roots, 
ID maoion with those abore-mentioned InnglMgen, to 
pnw only that the Lithiiaaian ^"jH"*gr bw ft eonwou 
(lijrin ^b ttem, but not that it » oerived ftooi timn. 
ProHk^ n- Bohlen, of Konigsberg, an eminent Sanscrit ' 
irhuljf, whu Ls iiitunately iu(jiiainte(i with the Lithuanian 
Uiiiusi^e, thinks that it bears a stronger resemblance to the 
Siiu<rf:tit than to any oth^ known lauguagt*. Tbe Lithu- 
anian language may be divided into two principal dialects, 
tlM Liihuaniaa Pirew, and the Letlonian. ot Livoniaa, both 
of which may be subdivided bito iiaallir ouei. The litbu- 
atiuh Proper contains tbe foUowiu|| dialects: — lut, the old 
P[u%A(an. wliieh had been spoken in Prussia previously to 
ii:e arhvai of tbe Knights of St. John of Jeruhalt ui, who 
Il iivi by all means to extirpate it. Notuuhiitandtng this 
jn/Avouiabie circumstance, it was still in general uso at the 
Uiae of the 8e6»rD»alioo ; but in spite of the supporl it de- 
cited ftvH the Pkote«laot author^tiaib It dwinoied away, 
10 ibat accordiDg to Hartbaeoh, who wrote towaids the end 
ot tbe leveateeotb wntury, there were at that time only 
a few uU pouple who unrktstood it. and it is now uiUirelv 
I \iiocl as a living biigua^c. It ddferih fi 'in ot li«r Lithu- 
^*sa dialects in havini; a greater admixture of German 
ilun Slavonian words, which V8» owing to the inllucnce of 
tbe German knights, who took |iOfiBCssiuu of the country, 
*ad uboM lai^aga floally tufMieded that of the uative 
pupobitiou. 

Simon Griiner, a Dominican raonk, translated in J5'2I 
(he Lord's Prayer itito tltal laof^uage, and coUected a small 
vocabulary of oii^hty-nine words, .\lbcrt, duko of Prussia, 
s Malous prO|Mga!or of the Reformation, ordered a cate- 
cLlms |(> beeoDpoted in that language, which was published 
at JKiiaigilMMV. I Tbe aatboBof thia eatecbiat, wishing 
In make it intelligiUe to all tbe inltabittntao^PruMie, used 
ta iis eompoMtiou prutniscuouslv all the loeal diate(>ls into 
•"Inch thut language is >ululivided r tbe result of such an 
tbsurd plan was, ijiat it became unintelligible to all. It 
thrreibre remodelled, and the dialect of Samland, as 
km? the most widely .spread, was adopted. This catechism, 
«a well as tbe £aohinduMik ot church lerviee (Kontg^berg, 
lWI),are tbe otdy extnnt monumenta of that old language. 

The Pn!«-in Li!huunian dialect, which is now si^okcn 
*jbc<ut InsterbuiL: and Memel, is the nearest to the old 

C4siau. b.ii It lias received a j.Tpat admixture of Polnh 
vwdsk A Uibio, translated into that language by Quaudt, 
WM pubh»l>ed at Kdnig&beq|> 1755, and many religious 
Mika ift that taaa diaieet ai» latBtianed in iie fiefiMie, 



Tlie Polish-Lithuanian, or Samoyitian languago, whkb 
iaapoken in tbe aortb-westemjuart of Lithuania, and par* 
tietilarlyin the pTovinee of Samot^itia, dithn ftwn tbe 

Prussian dialeft 111 b*''in^ more fn-e from the admixture <>[ 
German uanls, and il ii» e»irti*iuly lUc puicat uf all iho dia- 
leeis, as the population bv which it is spoken resisted the 
German luvadtsis. The {tussian language, which, as we 
have seen, became the oilicial laiit^u^ige of tbe country, 
from the foorteentb century, and the subaeauent in^uenoe 
of the Poliah. have introdtimd many woras derived from 
both tltese languages. Tliere is in that dialect a Protestant 
Siblo translated by Chilinaki, published at London in iggu, 
and many other w orks of a religious character. 

The secund priticipal dialect of the Liihuauian is the 
Lettoniau, or the Livonian, which is sometimes ( ailed the 
Cui-oniun. It is spoken in tlio greatest part of Livonia, in 
Courland, and a part of tlic government of Vitopsk, whiieb 
waa iurnierly called Folish Livonia. It diffen fiom tbe 
other Lithuanian dialects in having an admixture of Finnish 
Words, winch IS peculiar to lhi> dialect. It is sul;di\ided 
uuo several inutur dialects, of whuiU that vtUaU u> ^puken 
about Mittau a ml Riga is considered the best, and it has 
been used for the translulbu of the BtblOb and fiur the com* 
position of several religious works. Thme ia at tbe IJni- 
venity of Derpat a ohair of thia boguageb 

Fat a cnraoBBatanttal aeeowit ot tne works published 
ulxiut the Lithuanian language, or couiposLd in it, see Mith- 
udaiei, by John Adtdung, conluiued by Scverin Vater, 
vol. ii., p. fi'jii, &.e.. Bi.'r!ui, 1h(I9: aa to its connexion with 
tho Sanscrit, see Bopp's Compamlive Grammar, and the 
articl'.- L.VNGUAAB, 

LITl'OPA, a ganuief peotinibcaQcbiate noUuska* arta* 
bliabed by M. Ran^, with the fbUowiag ebaneterc 

Aiiinnd transparent, si)iral. famished with a rather short 
I and narrow foot, and a hejd j)rovided with two elou^aled 
(xmicul teiiUicles, wah the eyes at their external base. 

tiJwU not thick, horny, with a slight epidermis, slightly 
transparent; conoid; tho tr/i/>r/« of tho spire rather rounded, 
tlie last whetl lafgMt tiWM) aU Ibc others put together, the 
apex pointed aiMl flirrowed hmgitudiiiallv ; avertur0 vnM, 
I wider iiiiteriorly than it U poiiteriorly, boroers disunited, tho 
ri^fhl iKJider or lip uniUiig itself to the left, without forming 
a very distinct notch, but only a deep ' contour,' in the pLice 
ofuue; leA hp returning inwanJUirtintrant en dedans) so as 
to form a projection with the anterior extremity of tbe colu- 
meUa, which is roundw^ arebed« attd a littlo truncatod an- 
teriorly. No oparadum. 

M. Rang places this Ibrm between Jantfiina and Phasict- 
nella ; and observes that tho habits of this pelagic roollusk 
are very imrious. IIu slates that he had many yeiuii a^o 
observed llie shell, but time bad not permitted him lo 
study the auitna). M. Uellanger, captain in the I'reiieh 
iinvy, was the fUitt wIm> recot^niscd it, but that gentleman 
unfortunately bad Bol studied itii extenuil org^niiation ; he 
obaevved bowover tho singtdar fact that thia animal, which 
Uvea upon floatini; plants, quits then aametineB, butbobb 
itself fixed by a thrc nd * M. Rang dissected some speci- 
mens presen^l m spirit of wine given to him by that officer, 
and detected lioiue small glairy masses which ap|)ea.ed to 
M. CbUig to be attached to tbe foot, and which were easily 
dfaana out te eeasiderable length. M. Rang looked in vain 
iiiga»op»wWilWPt the abaenre gf wbieh eatabliabaa agnMt 
diAeenea between Aiajeww asd fliadomata, and hea de- 
kcribod two species, different m fagnda Ibe ahall, but with 
api>ari*fltly similar animals. 

Uro^rdpliiml Dt'^lnbution. — The ocean. 
M. Uang obsecve* that the genus Ltttopa, like some 
others. uro> uslh»t i* if aelMMHble to establish divisloiM 
fouvtded on tbe piwwMe w anaonee of an opeiculunu 



1 



IMIef Uriopo. oMfsUM 

LITMUS, or LACMUS, a ilne blue but fugitive roknv 
prepared from tho Lecamora tuttana, a Udien which grows 
in the Canary and Cape Veid lalandb. In evdar to extract 
tbeeobHwingaaatlar tbe Keban ia eleanad and leiaoed tn 

• ■Ml4inrR*»%val.illL,p.|ga, 
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piWflcr; thu i» thcnjnix- J with urincnnd limo.ainl mafow 
day* iho blue colour is <l«;velop«'<l. The litinii» iit imported 
in «ui.ill t iibicdl cikes of dusky blue colour, which are light 
wad ewUy raducible to powoar. The colouring mstlor, 
which i* tuiipofed lo be vythrntt nittrag alio in •rebil, b 
vtlahlc both in wi»t«r and aptrit «f win** and la of « beauti- 
ful lint. 

Lilinus i* uwd as a chetnii ;il !■ ■>! for dotc*cting the pre- 
sence of aridf', by which it i« turned re*), and the blue i» 
restored by ulkalts, su that uheu sh(;htly re<ldonod it roay 
alBo be cluplojred to d«tect alkalis. It i« eniployod cither a> 
« tinrtttro. or more commonly paper ctained blue with it is 
Uted. '1*1)0 tincture is 8ometime8i bttt iraproperly. called 
tineture of tunuule, a name whirh wns given to the colour 
in onlor to keep it- trur •^.itui'i- n -> <Ti't. 

The blue colour of lite hiiuu^ ii» evtdeutly umn^ to the 
prMseiico of un ulkali, fur ^hcn inoiHicncd litmus and tur- 
iDoric pn])or are put into contart, the turmeric becomes 
brown, indicating the action of an alkali. To a certain 
extent tbcreforo the alkali veducat Ibe value and aocnracy 
as a teat of acMs ; it vas neveriheleaa Ibund by Mr. Watt 
that it dcicrtr 1 t]i.- |ir. n. .< of sulphuric acid ailutad with 
lOO.OtjO tinnjs ilfi wviylit of water. 

By exp'isuro ta the sun's rav» tincture of litmus becomes 
red even in close vessels ; and there exists betwevn its colour- 
in*^ matter and that of indiiro a certain degree of analogy : 
both for example am capable of being deprived of oxvgen. 
and when thns deoxidised lote titeir brae colonr, whieh ii 
restore'l h\- cxp.-.ntjrc to the air or other means of i cuxiflize- 
ment. 'riiL- |iii)tii^;.U« of iron «ls<.i, which arc u<ll known to 
doffXi'ii/'' tiiiii^;''. I'r.niiii'r tlio -;itiii' I'lI'LTt U]m.,ii litiuu-i. 

Ll i'RK, tlie French itaiidard uKaaujo uf capacity in the 
metrical system. It is a cubic deeimclrc. or a cube whose 
aidea are eiwb 3*9371 Engliab inobea. It oontaina 61'OSbO 
Kngliab cubie inehea, for Ibur litraa and a half make, 
roughly spcakinif. an imperial gallon. Tlie hire is thi«r<< 
fore a little less than our quart: more precisely, il is 
••JjiHi w s" of n calli n. 

l.rn LETON. THOMAS, was the eldest son of Tliomas 
IVrttcote, of the county of Devon, Esq., by Elizabeth, the 
daughter and sole hcireuof Tbonaa Littleton, or LuUleton, 
Luttelton, or L)itelton (tbe last being the mode in which 
be himself appears to have written it : rce the extract from 
his \» ill given below), of Frankloy in Worcestershire, whose 
surnaitii- .iinl Minis he took. H<' '^as i-iliK atuil .iti'iio of tiic 
univer^idei*, and thence removed to the Inner Temple, where 
in due timo ho became one of the readers of that Society : 
Sir Edwapl Coke mentions his r^ing on the statute 
!Fettm. 2, De (iimit cnnditinnalibu*. He waa appointed 
by Uenry VL atewaid or judgeof the court of the palac«> or 
nanbttlsM of the kin^*a housiehold. On the I3ih May. 
l iti tin- -T; H> iiry W.. \\c WIS made king's Serjeant, 
ntid in thai capiitiiy rjdc tlu' nHi tla'rn circuit as judge of 
as»!ze. In 1454 he had a tci iicral pardon under the grcnf 
seal.* and two years after was in couinussioi. with Huni- 
idiref, duke of Buekinghamk and William Birmingham, 
Esq., to raise fbreea in the county of* Warwick. (Collins, 
^M^nqfe, who giTefa.« bis relbrenee, * Pat 36, Hen. 6, p. l, 
ni. 7.) In 116.' (2 Edwnrd IV.) ho rpfH«iTe<l a general par- 
don from the crown, ami «,is rorit.riuwi in hi^post as king's 
s»>rjLant, and al*o as jusiuc of .\-^\f.e for the same circuit. 
On the -ifith April, 14G6 ^ti Edward IV.), Littleton was ap- 
pcMnt< '. .nu- nt iliM judges of the Court of Common Pieas, 
and rudo the Northamptonshire circuit. About the same 
lime he obtained a writ, directed to the oommitsfcmers of 
the customs for the ports of I>ondon, Bristol, and Kingsi.,i|. 
upon-HuII. for the annual payment of 1 10 marks. tosii|>]iv/rt 
his iliKnity, ii I i'li v I 1 lo furni-li Iniii « a I'urrfii ■ ■ ihi.. 
nnd ti*. ••(/ iiKire lor liootht'i' ioli>t*. euii«!d imur-'i. Iii :iic lil- 
ticiitli vear of the same he wascreate<Ia knight of the order 
oflhei^alh. Sir Thomas Littleton innrrie<l Joan, widow of 
Sir Philip Clu>t« in, of Iiigcstre, in the count) of Staflbnl,one 
of the daujeliters and co-beiresses of Wilhum Hurlev. of 
Broomseron Castle, in the eonnty of Solop, Esq, with uhom 
hi' hi 1 large possession*. By her he hud three sons and two 
•l.iiii^htin.. I. William, ancestor of the Lords Lyiii-lton, 
l>aro:isor Frankloy. in the l ouiily of Worcester. .'. Rii hanl, 
lo whom ibe 'Tenures" arc ai!ilr» »»ed, an rminent lau veriii 
the reigns of Henry VII. :iiid Henry VIII. 3. Tlu'.tuus 
from whom were descended the l>jrd-Keeper Lyttetloo, 

• r-eir.ni'.TaMSgr; Mi. vfL.r. in, mho dlM M iris aMlteto to tMtw 'Au 
lacr | l u. HMMriUHtaMDl DoB.I>M OSO. L > ns H ow. ItMWSM U« 



baron of Mounslo-v. m tlie reign of Cliarha I., ;.t.il S ; 
Thomai» Lyltviiuu. iUrt., S|)cakcr of the HouM>of <.\>umb«w 
in tho reign of William 111. Ilis ti*o daugliti.T-*. imib*4 
Ellen and AUce, both died untuacned. iCuituu's /bmsgr, 
ToL vii., p. 424.) 

Litiloion died at FranUey on the 83nl August. u>i. 
aged about sixty, and was buried in Worcester eathcdul 
wliiTL- Ins tiiiiili luiro the IMlnwinL' inscription:—* II ic pni 
a>rpus Thome Litteiton de I' liiukicy, Miiitu da Bvirm, »i 
unus Justiciarorum de Comtnuni obOOOii qui obiit ti An- 
gusli, Ann. Dom. MCCctLxxxi.' 

In Collins'* * Peerage' there is a cony of SirTbotnss Ijl* 
ileton's will. ' faithfully eopiad from the original remaiwBc 
in the Pierogatire OflTee.' It cooiains some curious paitim- 
lars ; hut wc can only make room for the following cursrl 
from its commencement : — 

•III til.' iiniic of God, Amen. I, Thomas Lytteli-ci. 
Knight, uon of King's justice of the common place. ta\l'. 
ray testament, and notilie my willc, in the manner ami foru^- 
that foUoweth. First. 1 beq'uetb my aoul to Almig bty Ckd, 
Fader, Sotme, tuid Hotlve Ghost, three Persons and pcq 
God, and (Hu ly.rdc, miLr .f hevcn ci,! and of »i 
the wurliic , ami to mir im/st blesse<l LaJv and Vir.Mi, 
Saynt Mary, iin)d< r of om L >rd and Jcsu ClinM. the I'li* 
bcgott4>n Sonne of our *4iide Lor<le Go<l, the K.»dir • ', 
hcven, and to Saint Christopher, the which our h.4i<le Lonlr 
did truste to bore on bis sbouldres, and to ell the sawls <if 
beven ; and my bodv to be berried ia the tombe I letemsU 
for me on tho south side of the body of the cjiii<'<I;ai; 
church of the monastero of our said bleMcd l.idy of \\\ r ' 
icstiT, im kr an image ol St Christopher, m raa.s if 1 dn- m i 
Worcestershire. Also, 1 wulle, and specially «U'»ire, th*t 
immediately after my decesse, luyn cxccuton fiode thne 
godo oreests for to sinm treutals for my i«uk. to tLat 
evericn preett. by bimselC sing oon trentaL, and that escrwb 
such prcest have right sutScieiitly for his labor; al*^. tlu: 
myn executors flnde another godc prcest for to {•/{ l,. 
s.iviti- f>vo niii-^<->,' &;r, lie then ni.<k ■- a i !> >;-k^i i ; L.. 
tvvii younger ^iis, utUtng that the * teoileeii to ui'tu u»« ' «jf . 
and in certain manors and lordships should 'mal^e tooie 
estates ' unto his sons Richanl and Thomas Ly tteiiun. 

He appointed his three sons and ' Sir Xlophc>r GolcjhsBylh. 
parson of Bromsgrovc. Sir Robert Caiik, parton of Enfii * 
and Robert Oxclyvc.' to be his executors. The will in Aa', .: 
at Frankley. JJii'l .\u^l;^t, Msl, being, as appears fr -aa ih-c 
dalo of ins death on his muiiuiuent already quote^l, the '.i.^ 
preceding that of bis death. 

Sir Edward Coke hns ^ivcr, it as his optnion that L4 ilk tfjft 
compiled his book of' it niiris' when he tree judge, after tkt 
reign of King Edward IV^ but that it was not printed dar- 
ing his life; that the fir^t impre«*ton wm« a< R'.urti .1. 

I Frani'i', l>y William dv T-iiHn r. u l m ^..uiti-:;: I'irhr-Jj 

Pin^trit, (lie piiiiter of liuiuy V 111., uad ih^l it i';--* 
printed about the twenty-fourth year of the rcifjn of lirr :« 
Vui. In a note to tbe elev<-nth edition of Sir K U„.-- 
Coke^ 'Commeatory.' it is remarked that tbis uputHxi i» 
eiTonaous. bocauae it appeared by two eepies in the bw^k* 
] seller's custody that the 'Tenures* were printed ten ui 
I Lindnn in ili.; mmp I52i>, onct- by l l»;i -. ,r», ti 1 

I again by HoIh-i; K.-'ltiiaviu-, and ilmr wa-, liie imu i*-. nth s > t 
of the reign .1 H< nrv V II I It 1 - .i!«l that, to dctetu. .» 
with certainly when the Rohan or Rouen edition uas pu 
lished, is almost iinjpossible ; but that from the i.ld ctlitti^i i 

above mentioned it may bo collected, not only that \k - 
Rohan impression is older than tho year 152$, ^t ai*>, t « 

what (Mi-ur- in the beginnii>g and end of thira. Ui.it 
lirid licL ii ol her impressions of tlu' book in question. IL — . 
<'\in-, It piMr> niiii'i-s;'' If, nt tiiis dislatKe of tiui*. ' 
settle with accuracy when the Urst edition of Litlicc * . 
work was phntc<l. 

Littleton's work on Eoglish tenures is written in Nem** 
FVeneh, divided into Ihreebooks, and addressed to bta boo. « •« 
whose use it was probably intended. He says hiniM If ,i ■ - 
Tabula, in a note followint: the list of chapters in iho fi.»: t •■ 
Iwoks — 'Anil tlnse two little books I ha\o imido t.. il,- • 
for th«» lieiii 1 uii'h'rstuiiiling of certain cbaplerk of tito "An- 
tient Hook ot I ! u;es." And after tho Table of CsAlc 
of b'Kik iiu bu thus condudee:— 
'Bntoocs. 

'And know, my son, that I would not have tlu>»? l»<>'i.^ . •< 
that all which I have said in these books is la«. f ir I « ili r i: 
[in--i:iiK' 1m t;ik.' tills upon nic. Bmi ■>\ ; 1- il,. ti- . ^ 
are nut law inquire and iearu of lu) wise aut»t«T« lonnii^t 
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ia As bir. NoliviUiitandingr. albeit that ocrtein thingt 
vhich are moved and specifira in the said books are not 
iltogeiber law, jret such things shall make thee more apt 
and able to understand and apprehend the arguments and 
tlt« reasons of the law, &c. For by the argumentsand rea- 
uiiift in the law a man mure sooner kImU OQime to eer- 
lainly and knowledge of the law. 

' LtT phu Imdatur quando ratione probatur.' 

Tht eircuiustance above referred to of tliis treatise hav- 
isf been originally bat a sort of introductory lesson ' for the 
bi iJt'r urnlerstaniimii of certain cliapttTs of the " Aiilieut 
Bu<i Tcuurcs '■ ' may in part account fur wliat ha* Wen 
often remarked l e^pecung its defect in (he accurate divi- 
won and lo)^cal arraugement of the subject matter. The 
itile however in which it ia written is remarkably good, 
ll combiaet Um qualities of dewQCta. plainness^ and bre v it y, 
Id a degree tfent u Dot only extraocdinary fur Uie rode age 
inwtiichits author wroi. 1 .if renders him superior, as to 
puntyof style, toany \vriit:i u:i English I aw who has succeeded 
iura. It \% e<jually trtc from llio barbarous pedantry uiid 
uuaiotness of Coke, and Arom the occasionally somewhat 
liiciorical maniMr of BlaelntoM. 

todatutt fWj aaldoai quolM mnj aulliority for what he 
tdnneei; miae J , it was not (b« praetwe of tho lawyers 
(ifhia av;t lo cite many autliorities, even in arguments and 
o\»iui-ins ckUvered in court. Lillletou iii a fair, or rather 
a favourable ^{tcc\men of the mode in which the Ungliiih 
IiiTrycr.-, oilea with great acutenuiw and consiateacy, ful* 
.}^i J uut all the consequcocM that B^t be kgically dc- 
dond bom oartain louciylM w maxiias, iomo of whioh 
maxiiM or premiae* DohiK tnmf lond and absurd, neoenarity 

1.-! to irrational and aljsnrd coiichnions. WIi.it with the 
*ltu-,ilioiL!HU and additions to tlie law since Littleton wrote, 
there is much of Littleton's book that i» nit now law; but 
tttm the ahaolute necessity of a knowledge of wliat wa.s 
tie tMe of Uie lav vitj^ respect to property in land, in 
flitete nndentMMl thORHiigUy what it now is. Littleton ia 
ttitl tn ^odiapeiuablo book to the student of Bngliah law. 
I?"t we are inrlinot! to be of the following opinion fjivcn in 
iu>ger North's ' Life of the I^oid Keeper Guilford: — 
' (o/kc's comment upon Littleton ought not to be re id by 
ttudents, to whom il is at lt»st unprofllable; for il but a 
comaon-plare (book), and much more obscure than the 
but text without it. And, to eur truth, that text uueds it 
Mt; (iv it ia so plain of itwlf, that a eonment. properly 
» esdled, doth but obscure it." (vol. i., p. 21.) Coke's 
•Commentary on Littleton' was no other than a sort of 
ccirjuwi\ \ibict; l>ook kept by Coke as a manual, ki wlucli lie 
jatied dowa all hts Uw and references to law as tliey oc- 
curred. 

To pot thtsOnnimeiitaiy.or rather common- place book, 
hiioa eludieiit'a hands to read as an institutional or clc- 
lucntarr book is evidently futile; and tbedoine so Is pro* 
bally tl'ie cause why so many students of Englisn lawbreak 
down at the very threshold of their career. The effect is, 
ait North, or rather the Lord-Keeper Guilford, ob.-.eivcd, 
"like reading over a dictionary, whieli never leai belli a lan- 
guage :' and therefore with him we may conclude that ' cer- 
tjiuly it is an error for a student to peruse such.' (North's 
L*/f of Lord-Keeper QuHftrdt ToL t.» p. 210 It i« much 
hciur for the student who wishes to tay well the foundations 
of li« pruiessional knowledge to read Littleton without the 
oimLoeut (whicii of cour»o he will find useful afterwards, 
s.Hcn be wibhts to examine any pui t.cular puint very mi- 
T'utely) ; but then he must read slowly and carefully, and 
. bttle at a time; in short, very moeh as be wouUiead 
£«idKi. if be wishes to master it. 

<Tbe autboiities used in this arlida are chiefly Coke's 
Prvfact- Vi Viis Coiiivtintary on Littleton; the artiHc *Lit- 
tle'ori, Thomaj,' iii the Biographia Bnlaniin n : Butler's 
Prvface to the thirteenth edition of Sir Kd\\ard Coke's 
r rjtr.m- ntary ; and Collins's Peerage, voL vii., article 'Lord 
IvL'e'.ri,!! 'i 
'LXTTORI'NA. [TuftBlMtDiB.] 

LITUITE8. .1 grot.p of foacil cephalopoda, confined to the 

- :^:a of the Silurian iwid obb.r systems. The sliell is partly 
tiTijhl and parliy coiivolatcd, nearly as hi spirula, La»n. 

LITURGY (from the Greek Xtirovpyiu. which originally 
HjaitCcil at Athens 'certain public funciiuns or duties to 
«beh the citiscilSWete personally Iiable' i i^ a Turin of public 

^^k>a» antt more particularly the Office of Commua 
timer w»ed in onr own orenjotlMtchtudi. In the Graek 
P. C No 698. 



or Gmslantniopolitiii ehweb three Liturgies are in nse^ 

those of Basil, Chrysostom, and the Liturgy of the Pr»- 
sanctifled. In the Romish church the Liturgy is divided 
into EevL-ral hooks or odiceSjas the breviary, the ceremonialo, 
or office peculiar to the pope ; the missal, or office of the 
mass ; the poiitLflculc. ducctini; the functionti of the bishops, 
and the rituale,, or ^toiale, for the guidance of ibe simple 
priests. The Hiianish is better known b^ the name of the 
Mozarabic Liturgy. The Ambrosian Liturgy 
particularly m use in the church of Milan. In i raiae the 
churt ll of St. Martin at Tours had a breviary of ils own, 
which v^as neither the iloinau nor that of Tours; and tlie 
i-unic diifcrciu-u obtained at St. Quitttia and in otluK 
Gullican ehureiics. 

At the Reformation all the Protestant dtarches on the 
Continent* without a single exception, introduced lituigiaa 
for the more uniform celebration of (hvine servic-e. 

Previous to the Reformation the Cliurch of E i land 
the Bervice was performwl n\ Laini, and diirereul Liturgies 
wi.ie used wiili i.,, ulso, lu dilTeiont parts of the kingdom. 
The cathediuls of York, Lincoln, llorefurd. and Bangor, 
and even Aberdeen in Scotland, had their respective uses; 
bat no cathedral had such a variety of service books for 
it« nse as Rarum. 'Use' was another name for the Ordi- 
nale, or complete service of the church of Sahsliury, insli- 
tutc<l by bi&liup Osiuunrl in 1077. It was al»k» naiuwd the 
CoiiBUctudiuary ; and in Kiu^'hton's and Higden's time it 
obtained a'.most nil over England, Wales, and Ireland. Tho 
whole provmce of Caulerbuiy adopted it, and in right of it 
the bishop of Salisbuiy was pracentw in the college of 
bishops whenever the arehhithop of Canterbury performed 
divine service. (Lyndwood. Provinc. deferiis c. ull ) 

The pubhcalion of kint; Henry tho Ei-hlh'ri ' Primer' in 
Lj.lj, in the vernacular tongue, was one of the first steps ia 
the lefanuaiiuu of doctrine and worship in the Church of 
England. It wa:i followed in 1637 by * The Godly and Pious 
Institution of a Christian Man,' oontaiuing a declatatioa of 
the Lord's Prayer, the Ave Mnria, the Creed, the Ten Com* 
maudments, the Seven Sacraments, &c., repubhslied with 
corrections and alterations m lj4t> and 1543. In loJO u 
seiiiud 'Primer' came out; and in ljJ7, 1st Edward Vl„ 
archbishop Cranmer. bishop Ridley, with elc\en other 
bishops and eminent divines, were commissioned by the 
king in oouncil to compile a lituj^ in the English Ian- 
guugo ttee from the erroneous doctrines by which the Latin 
Liturgies of tho church, while unrefornierl, had l)een dis- 
tinguished. This was confirmed by parli uueut m 1j48, 
and published in 1549. In 1.151 it was slightly rtvi^ed, 
and again conflrined in parliament ; but both this and the 
former act of I j4S were repealed on the 1st of Mary, as not 
agreeable to the principles of the Romish Church, which 
slie was about to restore. Upon the aeoetsion of Elizabodi 
the act of repeal was reversed; several learned divines, 
headed by arcnbishop Parker, were appointed to make an- 
ollier reviow of King Edward's Li i iir^ic-. « lien tlie re.^tora- 
tmn uf ilicbeciHid book of Km;,' I'Mu.nd llic Sixth was de» 
termincd upon, and Anally coniii nied by parliament The 
act received the royal assent April I'nh, 1569. In the lat 
of James L, after the conference at 1 lauiplon Court be- 
tween that piinee with archbishop Whiifnd and other 
bishops and divines on one side, and Dr. Heynolds. vrith 
some other puritans, on the other, n few slight alterations 
weio introduced, the chief of whieli consisted in adding 
.-(jine forms i»f 'l"hiinks;;i\ in.^ at the end of the Litany, and 
an addition to the Caicctnsni concerning the sacraments 
and in tlio rubric in the beginning of the office for privata 
baptism the words * lawAil minister * were inserted to pve* 
vent midwives or laymen fh)m prosuming to baptise. Ia 
this ^tale it continued till the time of Charles II., who, in 
IbOl, issued a commission to empower twelve bishops and 
OS many I'le-by leriun div ines to con.^^lIer of the objections 
raised against the Liluri^y, and to make Buch reosonablA 
and necessary altera! iMikn as tiu y should jointly agree upon} 
nine oscislauts on each side beine added to supply the place 
of any of the twelve principals who shotdd happen to be ab- 
sent. On the episco|ml side were Dr. Fruen. archbishop of 
York, Dr. Shclnon, bihhop of London, Dr. Cosin, bishop of 
Durham, Dr. Warner, bi-hop of Chichester, Dr. Henchman^ 
bishop of Sali^burv , Dr. Morley, bishop of Worcester, Dr. 
Satidvriton, bishou of Lincoln, I)r. Laiiey. bibhup of Peter- 
borough, Dr. Walton, bishop of Chester, Dr. Stern, bishop 
of Qurlide, oad Dr. OsudMi» bishop of Exeter. On llw 
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^TMbytorian udo were Dr. Reynolds, bisbop of Nonricb, 
Dr. TockiMy, l>r. CQnant, Ur. Spurstow. Dr. Wallu, Dr. 
Muton, Mr. Ckbunr, Mr. Baxi«r. Mr. Joekaon, Mr. Cem. 

Mr. Clark, Mr. Nvwcoiuen. The coadjutunt on tboEpiico- 

Kii side wer« Dr. Earlc*. dean of Westminster, Dr. Heylin, 
r. Htii ki-ii. Di. I?atw;( k. I)r (;ijiumi'.r. Dr. IVarMtn, Dr. 
Picn'v, !>.'. S|>:irr<iw, mid Mr. 1 hoi lulike. T2i«i»t.> un the 
Pr«»ltylcrian ^i'\>\ Dr. Hnrioii, Dr. J.iroinl). Mr. Bale«, Mr. 
Rawlinfloii, Mr. iJoopar. Dr. LigliUuot, Dr. Colins, Dr. 
Woodbrid^.Mr. Drake. Tbeie eoanDiMKiners held Mveral 
mctfiiiiKs at Iht) Savoy, but to little purpOM. Tka king's 
c<)miiii*siim Kave them no further power than to'compare 
th." t iiui>i)ii Prayer Book with liic luo-t anliciit Litijii,'u'.s 
that had been usud in the church lu ibc iumI pfiuiUivc uud 
pureat time« and required tbetn ' to avuid a« much pos- 
ftiUe all umMceoiary alter«Uon» of tho forma and Liturgy 
therewith the people were altogether acquainted, and had 
<; > \nng reocived in the Church of Knglaiid.' The Pre^iby- 
tinum* hi»wcver would not allow that the Lilurpf was capa- 
ble of amonduitiii, aii'l HixIlt liml ji re pa rod and ofTiTi-il nnc 
of his own to be sub^iuuit;d in Us ru»nii. Tho C«iit«:r«ace 
at Icii^tb broke up without anything being done, except 
that some particular alterations were prupoced by the Epis- 
oopal divine*, which in the May fuilowinswere considered 
and agreed to by tim whole oiergir in voDToeattoo. The 
princijial of them were, that iicveraf lemma in the Calendar 
woro chant^ed for others moro inuper for t!u- tho 

frayers for particular t .i-.iiJiis were disjoined Jr^.iii ilie 
.ilurKV, and the two prayers to be used in \\\c EiiiIxt w t-ek, 
the prayer fkxc the parliament, th^it for all rondifions of men, 
and the general Tiianks^ivnt^ were a«M> <1 ; '•ovcral of the 
CoUeota vefv alteved ; the Eputies and GuspeU weie taken 
mit of the lait translation of the Bible, being read before ae- 

I ir'liti^' ti) tlu' ()1<I tr iKsIali ni ; the oflice for luiptiim of 
thoM ot'rijit.T yciirs, aiiil tlif Furnas of Pr.ncr to be n^cd at 
Sea, were added. In a u nul, die \vliiil-> l.itur^y was thon 
brought to that state in wliirh ii now standi) ; and was una- 
nhnooaly subscribed by both h nise^ of convocation of both 

Enmncea on Friday, 20th of December, 16(1 ; and being 
ntught to the House of Lorda the March fbllowinf, both 
H iu-i-s p:\5>icd nn .lot fir its ciit.iVili-hment ; nin! thi- i-arl of 
Clarciitiou, then luni chaiK r ll,ir, wa* oriliTod to return the 
thanks of the lord> !•> tlu- IhkIiods and cli rpy of both pro- 
Tiocetfur the great care ati'l luuustry sbo^ul in the review 

of it. 

(MTheatly'a IlUutr. qfihe Book Common Prayer, 8vo.. 
Oxibrd, 1794, p. iO-28; Shepherd'* Critieat and Pmetieal 

Jilueidution of the Morn, ari I F.rm. Prayer r,f the f'fi. I't 
Friffl., Hvo., l»nd., 1798. Inliod., \\ xxxv.-lx.xviii. ; dm^h'.s 
Bnt. Top., ii. 3ri-.3Gl, kci 

Among what arc ca]ic«l the Additional Manuscripts in 
the British Museum is ' An Apparatus of MateriaW in 
fortjr-flve Toliunc!*, being a collection of notea and obserta' 
tiona on the Liturgy, and tarioua other auhjeeta connected 
with tho ofli't* of the church, by a rlcricytnan of the 
Churoh of England, who dircctwl them to be deposited in 
tlint institution, but that I'.iitr.i- should reiiKiiii iiiikno^Mi, 
Tiie^e volumus were deposited lu tho British Museum in 
ir'Jl. 

LITUUS, a namo given to a apiral thua described:— 
Let a variable circular sector alwaVa have ita centre at one 

llxed point, and one of its terminal radii in a given direc- 
tion. Ijcl the area of the sector always remain the same; 
til. 11 tilt' c\iii-inity rf t]i[> <rhrr ti'ruii!i;il r.nliiis describes 
the lituns. The |K»lar equaii iii of fla« ^pirni is r*9 = a. 

LITUUS, a crooked !>taff ie-;e:iibUng a crozier, used by 
the augurs among the antient Romaua in making their olP 
•it.-rv uiions on the heavena, hence called the Avgtaral Khiut. 
Dr. E. D. (Sarke asserts that there was an uldor littuis, 
cdled tho Regal ot Quirinal lilutu.yihich the antient kuius 
of Italy htdd a» a sceptn- ui their hands long before the 
time of Romulus or the institution of the Augurate, parti- 
ctilarly mcntioued by Donatu.s atid Scr%'ius in their Coin- 
nentarics upon YirgiL The etymology of the name is un- 
certain. 

(Pitiici Lexicon, in voce; Clarke's ' Obsen-ntiuns on the 
lituuB of t!io Antient Romans,' in the Archaotog., vol. 
]p.3Hf.-404.) 

LlUTl»RANDUS,or LUITPRANDUS, was a deucon 
at Pavia in the year 946, when Beren^aniLs, marquis of 
Ivrea and recent of the kiiogdom of Italy, leut him a« bia 

* ~ ' "i»OMMUuttitiBplc^wlwii Jit mmd tho Che^ 



language. After hi« rrturn he was made bishop of ( re- 
mona. Otho 1., emperor aiid kuig of Italy, scot him m >«| 
on a mission to Pope John XII. ; and m the following year 
Luitprand acoonpnnied Olbo to the eounoil held at Rmmi 
which deposed John and choae Leo VIII. in his phre. Ob 
tliat occasion Luilpriuid »poke to tlii* couiiliI m tin- i jim 
of the emperor, wiio did not underi^ULiid Latin, as Lc -lyt 
in his Chronicle. In 96(k Otho sent bim as ntiilas.A>l. r to 
Nioepbortu Phocas, emperor or usurper of Coostmitinopl^ 
who tieiiled him very scurvily. and kept him as a ktaa el 

Erisoner. After ibar numtha' leaidnnea in that capiial 
,uitprand left Conatantrnople in the monHi of Qetabai m 

return t<> Italy. lie diid imt l.ii.g uftar at CrOBOM* l« 
the prfci-e yc.ir of hi* ck'ath is iiul a-certainetL 

He Ma.s a mail of iMiisiilonililo ItMriiuifi; fur his cv^c. and 
his works are valuable for the htstoneui ml'umtatioD which 
they contain. They consist, 1. of a general hi&torf «f Btuafe 
from tlw year Mi to the year w %, ' Renun OnaianB ah 
Europe Impcratcribna et Ri f2;i))u«, Hbri ri.* Lnitpiani 
gives among other things an a' < ount of the court of C n- 
slantinople at the time of Ins first lUifsioii. .md of Ha«.i a* 
and his wn Lt " tiio p1iiKh.>i>1rt. Tliu- wurk cuk UkK-i 
the council nf Kome and the trial and deposition of Jokn 
XII. 2. ' Li'jii'io Ltiitprandi Grmnionensif Epucopi sd 
Mieephorum Pliocam.' Tiiis ia a namlive of hia 
embassy to Constantinople, in which he de aeri h ea ' 
in no vory firitti riir,' (r,I >ii;>. Tlio Wur'-^ vt-ry cunous. 
An >tlii>r wurii ha» been alSiibuiud tu Li. .ij r.uid, namely, 
' LX Pontificum Romanorum Vitis,' but his auihomlnp ol 
It u very doubtful. The best edition of the wurk& of Lutt> 
prand is that of Antwerp, 1C4U, ' lAiitpraodj U(icra t\wm 
estanti'witb very copioua noteo^ bv Jatome de La UiguMa 
and L. lUmirei de nade. wHh n dJiMMatim tl Ibt tad Ok 
the Diptychon Toletanura. 

LiVA'DIA. (BcEOTi*.] 

LIVE S I OC K. The animals necessary for the «tork hk 
and cultivation of a farm, and those which aie kept on it 
pruQt.or for the sake of their dung, are called tbt: live »'.d«k 
of the Arm, in contiadiMinction to the dead atock, whKh 
conaiata of the fmplementa of hnabandry and the pradwe 
ston«d up for ns*-. 

The live stork on a farm must vary according to cirru-a- 
stances. Tlio nuiiibLT of hr.rscs or oxmi kept tor thf < ultt- 
vntion of the land and other farminK operatiom should be 
I'vartly proportioned to the work to be done. If they an 
loo few. none of the operatiana will he performed i» tbaia 
pruper time, and the eropa win rafler in eooaeqioeaen. If 
there are too many, the surplus bey ond what Is stnetly 
(|uired is maintained out of the profits of the farm. To 
Ikivc the exact miniber of animals wliu li « ill ^ivc 
greatest profit is one of the most important probletna wkxh 
• farmer has to solve: what may be very pniltdila Irm 
eaa« may be the revema in another; and» as n ammal 
maaim, it may belaid down, that the fbwer novthalie hat 

to feed, unless fhf^y r>rodure an cvirlpnt y rof t, tho less !■>*» 
he is likely to i;:inii. But this rule ailniits of u -nu exrcf^ 
lit iis. It \i ot (;n'.i! itnjmrtanre. in inkiuu' a fifin. ti^ raloi- 
late the extent of the arable land, so that it ran l>e ^opttiy 
cultivated bv a certain number of oairs of borset or tsen. 
It is an old measure uf land to olvide it into eo totaa 
plougha, that la. ao many portkma vhirh can be t9led wtta 
one plough each. \Vhcn there arr rvi r il f tlu ^r. ' n. 
useful to have an odd horse over thi* Uiual luuuU r rv\ju.r»%i 
fur twii or tlireo i>loni'hs, to rt ln-xc the others orrastor;any 
Tiic work is thus done won.- regularly and vith grcattsr 
ca.se. Where there arc two plouKhi with two heroes earfa, 
a fifth horse abould b« kept, and to in pranortion far n 
greater number. The odd horae will alwaya ee fbund ex.- 
tremely useful, if not indlspi«nsable. and the expense of h • 
keep will be amply repaid by the regularity and em«e with 
which till- \vlii.li' work of the farm will bv il h*-. a;i i Uli« 
relief winch (occasional rest w ill give to the oih«r borsca. 

The other |«rt of the live stock kept on a farm must 
l>end on varioua cireumstancea. Where Ibece ia 
grazing land, the ntoSt on the improvement of th* 
stock, or their proauce, is evident and easily a»rtfrt«tRe<dL 
But where animals are kept upon artificial food or ftttcd in 
stalls, it IS oftni a ilitlicuit qLiostinn to au-vi*T, ufu'thcr 
tiiurc u a profit on tliL-ir or nut. In most rai^ini th« 
manure which their duuj; ;iii 1 hitt r i lf ni !•> tbc chief objerx 
Ibr which they are kept. If manure could be obti^acd m 
tofifliMit qtiutilltt to fttniil dw Ml M » 
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il might often ha more advantageous to sell off all the hay 
ar;'i •lrci\> of a farm, ami lo k>'-.'p only the cattle iK'cussary 
loUli the grounri or supply the ikriuui's Ikiiiily. Bui this 
can only be the co^e in thu itutuodiato nuiij^hbourhood of 
large towns. In tlic country at a greater distance no ma- 
nore can bo purchaactl ; it muat consequently be produced 
uQ tbe form ; and for this purpose liv« ■took mu«t bo kept, 
rren at a loss. The management and fbeding of live stock 

14 therefore an important part of hu.sbainlr\ . The object of 
tbe former is principally to obtain waiiurc fur hiii land, and 
if be can do tni'i. and at toe same time gain something on 
tbe stock by which it is obtained, he greatly inereues bis 
pTk^ts. Hence much more skill has been di<|i1af«d in the 
»<Iertion of profitable stock than in the improvement of 
iillige. Some men have mode great profits by improving 
'h • hro' '1 of (.iiitle and sheep, by f-electing the auiiuals 
Mhicb viU fatten LQurit readily, and by feeduig them ccono- 
uiirally. It requires much oxpcnencc and nice culculattons 
to ajrertaui what stock is most profiiablo on different kinds 
afhitd and in Tariooa tUuation]i. Unleia very minute ao> 
counts be kept, the result can never be exactly known. It 
it not always the beast which brings most money in the 
market that has been mo^t piufllaMo : uml many an animal 
winrh has been praised and mini insd has caused a heavy 
lo<* to the feeder. Unless a man hrt'fds the aiutii.ili wliicli 
aro to be fatted. Vie must frequently buy and sell ; and an 
arcuraie kuowledgeof the qualities of live stock and their 
valuer both lean and ftt, ia indispensable. Howerer honeat 
tDty be (he salesman be may employ, he cannot expect him 
to Tl-oI tho same interest in a pnn haio or sale, for which he 

p.»id couiiuission, xs the pur>i>n whose profit or loss 
depends on a judicious selection and a good baifjain. Every 
firmer itiercfurc should endeavour to acquire a thorough 
kirjwledgeof stock, and carefiilly attend all markets within 
hU reach to watch tbe fluctufition in tlie prioat. It will 
t: nc rally be found that the prmeipal profit in IMing stodt 

15 tl)e manure, atid to this the greatest atrouiun slionld be 
^in.'<:ted. A little management wiU often yreaily iucrf a>o 
both the quantity and quality of this indispen&abin snh- 
Uance. and make all the ditferencc between a loss and a 
pruGt in the keeping of stock. [ManvU.] 

LIVBR. The liver is tbe secreting omn or gland by 
which (he bile is fbrmed. Its exlitenoe nas been traced 
^ ery low in the scale of animals ; and parts supposed to have 
«ri analogous ftinction have been found in inteetB, but tlieir 
nature is at present a disputed (]ue>:ii>n. Tlie (h!'erenL-e-i 
10 regard to size, form, and colour, whidi the liver pre- 
«eui« in tbe higher animals (mammalia, bird4^ leptiles, 
ampibilna. ani Isbea), ate of no great importanaa. 

In man tbe Vfvr is a loi^ solid viseas, of a reddish 
urivtn orni of tied red and vellow colour, situated imniediatLiy 
beneath the diaphragm, la the right hyp H-lHjiuli i ic and 
p:irtly in the epigastric region of the ahrlonien. [Auikimkn ] 
Wben enlarged, it can be felt by the hand applied below 
the ribs on the right side. It is flattened in the vertical 
direction, is thinner at its anterior than at its ^terior 
border, and its outline, when viewed fmm above, is irrcgu- 
br!vo%oi(I. The upper surface, which is < onve\, i- upi>lie(l 
t . ihi- diaphragm: tbe lower, which w irie;;i:huly loncavc, [ 
■ . above and in tonlart with the slonuKdi, lar^-e itiiesline, 
axi4 right kidney, has attached to it tiie gall biodder, and 
f MWi l a two deep furrows, which divide it into several com- 
yniteauin tenned by anatomists lobes. Of the fbnrowi, 
vm rmmtn^ fVom before badcwardt (the longitudinal flft> 
• ure) iran'^niitled. during Uterine life, the u"^sr-l which con- 
»ov*d the blood from the placenta lo the heart of the fijKus; 
It jfu-ruards contains merely the cord hko remains of that 
vesiel. now impervious in the greater pan of us extent. The 
second Ibrrow, lathe under surfacoof the liver, is called the 
tnnsvane ftiniN^ ainee it cnxaas tbe form«r at right angles. 
If tog however c^fly to its rif^ht side ; it serws to allow 
the entrance of blf>od-vt'«scl'* and nerves to the li\er and 
tbe exit of the bik'-ducts. Like other viscera of tiic alult*. 
csen, tbe liver receives an investment fnun the iMiirit; mem 
bina of that cavity, the peritoneum, which, being reflected 
from it at diflTcrent pointy forms biodl bands eonneeting 
ifec Uvcr witb sunrounding parts. 

Tbe tbbstanee gtandtganemlly is eonititated of minute 
n'uifti>d or convoluted canals, closed at their rnlicle extre- 
tsiTy, and communicating only with the principal duct, by 
«ii 'h the secretion is conveyed away, and of a great nuin- 
ser o< bkKid-veaseb which suci^ound the abore-nwntioued 



canals in their whole extent, and afford the eotnponent 
matters of tJie secretion ; these matters find their way 
into the intenur of the glandular canals, not by distinct 
openings firom the blood- veitscls, but by transudation through 
their walls. In tbe human subject all other b1««h1# than 
the liver receive one kind of blood only, namely, artefial 
blood, from which the coipprncnts of the secretion aro 
derived, and the organ at the fame time nourished, and iho 
only veins are those which convey away the ^anle bloud after 
il is rendered venous by the changes it undergoes in tho 
gland. But the Uver, hke the lungs in man and the kid« 
neys also in some animals, recdves two kinds of blood— 
Bfterial blood in small quantity, destined principally fbr the 
nouri««hment of the gland, and venous blood in much larger 
quantity, from which the bile is principally formed. Tho 
vessel which brings the arterial bluod, the iiepalic artery, is 
small, and comes off the aorta [Aohta], together >kitli the 
arteries supplying the stomach, spleen, duodenum, and 
omeutum. The venous blood is brottfght by the portal vetltv 
a large vessel resulting fiuni the union of all the veiiis 
returninz the bhxid firom tbe spleen, oinciituu), pancreas, 
and gall-bladdor, and from the viscera directly engaged in 
the function of digestion, namely, the stomach and intes- 
tines. Tho hepatic artery and portal vein enter the liver at 
the transvei-se fistturo or furrow of its inferior surface, wherw 
the bile-duct issues, and ramify together with the branches 
of that duct through the substance of tho organ. AAcr tbe 
materials fl>r the nutrition of the Uver itself, and for tlio 
seeretkm of tb© bile, have been derived fW»m the blood of 
the two .sets of ves^eU already mentiom-d, it is relumed Ij 
the general circulation hy a thii-d set, the lupatic veins, 
which issue fiom the liver at its posterior border, and im- 
medtatcly enter the inferior vena cava near tho heart. 

The ultimate arrangement of these different blood-veasela 
in Uie liver is very peculiar : it was discovered a few years 
•ineo by Mr. Kieman. When tho subsjtanco of the liver is 
lorn, it is seen to he conipOKed of innumerable pranuh s of 
about the hize at' a, pia'ii head; each of these cuntauia tho 
elements of a liver. They aro connected roost intimately 
with the branches of the hepatic vein, a small twig of which 
is contained in tho interior of each, while on their exterior 
surface and in their interstices ran branches of the portal 
vein, hepatic artery, and bilft^uel. Tbe mass of vmch gra- 
nule or lobiile il constituted in i;rcat part of a clo^e net- 
work of capillar)' hlowl-vessehs, whicli commuiiicatu uu the 
exterior v» iih the small branches of the portal, and on the 
Ulterior with the twig of the hepatic vein. The blood 
brought by the portal vein therefore is poured into tb* 
eapillanf net-work of each granule or lobule of the liv«v 
and after yielding in it the constituents of the bile, is 
received into the hranclies of the liei>a!ic vein, whciuo it U 
transtnilted to the general vascular syijleni, Tlie branches 
of tlie hepatic artery soon become very minute on the exte- 
rior of the lobules, and few can bo traced into ibeir uitenur ; 
it is probable that, alter having nourished tho coats of the 
vessels and ducts, and other tissues of tbe liver, the Uood 
of tho hepatic artery is poured into the minate net-Work 
formed bv ihe uttiutate divi'-ion of the pjortal vein, and con- 
tributes with the hlujd uf that vein to yield the conslituonls 
of the hilc. 

The form and disposition, in the liver, of tho primitive 
radicles of the secreting canals or bile-ducts, have not been 
determined. In all other known glands the radicles of tlm 
dnela eommenee by isolated dond extremities; but tbb 

has not been demonstrated in the case of the liver, and 
some aiiaiuuasts have imagined that the ducts arise by a 
net-work or reticular plexus m the interior of each he] 
lobule or granule : however this may be. vie luuat suppose 
that they penetrate into the interior of the lobules, su as to 
be brought into contact with the delicate reticular terminal 
tmnsof the portal vein, in order to receive the components ' 
of tho bile; and the yellow colour of these lobulcs>. when 
not much congested with blood, is mo&t probably oaring to 
the presence of miiuite bOiaiy emials filled with Umk 
secretion. 

The biliary canals reduced in number by succ.-sive re- 
union to two tubes, one from tbe right, the other from 
the left lobe of the liver, issue at tbe transverse Assure of 
its under surftoe, there soon unites and form one main 
trunk, the bepatie duct. After running a short distance 
toi^ethor with the portal vein, hepatic artery, and neves, 
m a quantity of dense ocUuiar iissuu cudoseti within tb0 
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IbU of the poritotwom Uut eoniMete tbe liver with th« 
•tomaebr tiM k«wr anontttia [PuutotrErM], the hep«tte 
duet meets end onitei with the duet of tbe ^all-bledder. or 

cyitie (I'lof. The tul)c result uii; frotri tin- junctiuo of the 
hepatic « ihecysUc durt is called the ductus conitnunis 
cliiiledix iuiH : it ;s ulxiiit tlircf and a half inches in U'nu'th, 
»nii tornimato^ hv ii| cnini;. together wiib the duct of tbe 
pencroaa. into iIr- poi uon of the iiitcMino nnmed duodeWMn, 
•t the dittaace of a few inohee from th* •tonuoh. 

• The ipdUbladder- ii • |iyrironn merahfwioui Me. lods^cd 
in a nhailow depression at the 'nfcrior sxirf icc of the Uver, 
which eoRimuniratcs, as wo have Riated. witli tin- cxcre- 
triry thict of till' livLi', by mean* of iv tut"- citlled tin* cyiiic 
duct. At times, when a supply of bile i« not required in 
the inlesiiiial canal — for inatanee. during falling — the bile 
flowing ftrom the U*«r ti impeded in ite y wy n M thiongh 
theduetm eomnimiie diolewwhui in A tm inteitine»-and 

is ciin-pqiicnilv dhli^id to rofrtirpitato through the cystic 
duel iiH'i ilio L':»ll IjUidilor, whicii scr^'cs as a temporary 
rescrv'iii' tiio ^ctcii hi, discharRiiiu h ;'i;i;n wlit-n the 
pmwnce of bile >» ret(iiirud in the inlpstmo to aid the diges- 
tive proceaa. At thu neck of the gall-bladder, close to its 
l«niunation in tlw cyatic duet, tbe hning membmiM forms 

• apinl fold, whieh leenie deaiined to retard the flow of 
the I)ilc fi( III ttic reservoir. The f^aU-bladdor is not con- 
biuntlv ))rcfci'iit ; the animals in which it does not exist are 
fur the UKI-.1 juri, though not univor»ally. herbivorous, and 
aucb in which digestion oonstanlly goin;; on, and a reaer- 
voir (or btle oonsequendy not required. But many herbivo- 
roua animile hmve a gaU<bladder ; and aonieliniea wliere it is 
•baent the bile-daet preoenia a coneidetmhio diblation of iu 
cavity near the intestine: anch it tlw C«ae, tut eianple^ in 
the horse and elephant. 

The/unnioii of t/i-^ lirfr is manifold and important. Tlic 
analy:'is of the tlutd which it secretes shows that it hw» 
the blood fh>m an excess of matters composed of carbon and 
hydrogen ; and bjr Ibia means, and probably alao effect- 
ing Mtoe change in the matlera which bare heen adde ' to 
the blood <lurin^ its circulation through the viscera of the 
hbdomen, the liver a&^ists in preparitsg that fluid for the 
niitniioii nf the lui-ly. The iiilc M-enis iil^o to liave a direct 
intlucnce in the I'ortnaitun of tlic ciiyle, the nutritive tluid 
derived from the food ; and some of its ingredients, serve as 
a natural stimulus of tbe peristaltic action of (be intestines. 
[Bilk.] 

Developmmt <tf th» Liver. Tlie liver, like other glands, 
is i)«velnpt;d in the embryo as a diverticulum, or small sac 
prolruiletl from the iniotiual canal. Tlie wslls of iliis diver- 
ticulum become thtckeited. and in them arc forutcd the 
accreting canals and other com|>uncnt parts of tbe organ, 
while lU neck becomes narrowed and lengthened, and 
fiatos the excretory duct. Subr^cquently the gall-bladder 
ia in its turn developed as a diverticulum from thie duct. 

LIVER, DISEASES OF. The liver is subjeet to tSU 
thn^e general morbid changes which, depending on di.«or- 
dcrwl actions ol th« blood- vessels, modiflcaiion of tbe nutri- 
tive pnx-ess, or alterations in ilu- Idund ii^olf, may affect 
most oripnized parts of the bgdy ; isuch are inflammation 
(hepatitis), acute and chronic; hypertrophy and atrophy ; 
induration and softening ; aiid itie difTerent kind of tu> 
noun or transfbrmationa of tiwoe. eareinoma. or cancer, 
tnedullnry Mircoma, fungu.H hwmatnrlc^. nulnniKis, and 
scroful'Ois tubercle. It is occasionally infested by para»ilic 
an i til 1 1 > ( hydatidB), vliidi Wf likowtM •fl'aet otbvr parte of 
the body. 

But tiie liver is nlsotiablatootlMrdiaeaseo wbidi appertain 
to it tMcially, and are eoniMeiod with its ftinctMtn— aecKiion. 
Tho eneraieM ehNnt;e4 whieh {five rise to the fbrraation of 

hilo in the livi r r i- so deran-^cd, tli.-il one ur all of the 
'ogredienta of tli.it Uuid arc lucreaveil or <iimini»hed in 
quantity, or vitiated in quality, and Mi<h disordered the 
aoereting i>rocos« may manifest itself in several ways: the 
iai|ierle. ilv formed fluid passing into the intestines niny 
cause irritation ibore. and eomMiiMntly diarrhcna \ or being 
abeorbed into tbe blood, may proiluee jaandice and its eon* 
oomitant symptoms ; or smno of the ingrodionta nf the bile 
may concrete into solid ma^nes in the ducts of tbe U ver or the 
j,'all-ldaddcr. (ormm:; i:.iil>l(ine-. The di><'a«ed >t.ite ol' ihe 
liver in which it becomes iiupre^-n.-i'ed uitb an unnatural 
Quantity of Aitty matter may ah * be reckoned among the 
(UMoees appectaining to the ^eeial function of the omn, 
llw Wb MtamUy «MUftin» % krgo prspertiM «f mSf 



matter (cholestertne) ; though the chemical eompowtioe of 
this Buhatanco, and that of tbe oil or b( with wtodi ifea 
liver is impre;^nated in dise a se , appeals to be diflkml. 

Acute hepalUii, when it exists in a severe degree, is indi- 
cated pretty distinctly not only by the general sifrns of m- 
flamniatu;:i :, I -Amptomatic fever, such as thirst, i.'-ii, ia<i 
dryness of ilio ^^kin, increased rapidity of the pulse. &c 
but also by local symptoms, which )H>int more especiadly tS 
the seal of the tliteass^ nant^y, pain and tcodemessea 
pressure beneath the ribs on tbe right aide. diSeult breath- 
ing from the lircr heint^ pressed upon by the dtaphraem 
when air is drawn into tbe lungs, and a short dry raui^fa, 
dependent eillier on llie oxtenMoii >'f tlie itill.itiuuation lo 
ibti dia{>liraL;m. or a syTnimtiietic affection of the parts cd- 
gaged III respiration. The pain in hepatitis so frequenLiy 
extends to the right shoulder, that pain in that stiuatMS 
has been eonsidend ehataetwistie of disease of the Itm. 
Vomiting is a common attendant on hepatitis, as on infUm- 
mation of most of the abdominal viscera. Anollter symp- 
toin i* i;iundi<-e, wliu h m (Ins c,i>e is ii consequencr of th* 
inflammatory action having disturbed the proceas kqr wbtM | 
the componentf of th* bil« am IbnDsd aad wpuiied bm 

the blood. 

Inflammation of the livw may terminate in s upp—i ien. 

and the formation of one or more abscesses, which sucne- 
times attain a very large size in this organ, protrude cx- 
teriuiily, and even Inirst aiiddtSohsiietheirOQDtMllitlMrOligh 

ail o|>eiiinu' in tlie skin. 

Acute iiiU.iiniaatioo may be produced in the liver by 
any of the inUucnces which give rise to it in other ocgaos ; 
but while the lungs are more subject to this affeetkNi in 
cold climates, the liver is especially liable to it in hot court- 
tries. The cau!e of this difference is not at prtncut known ; 
tlie mere heat of the atnio-plierc Imwever. or sotne circuni- 
lilaiiccs connected \kiih it, »euiu lu be uttluvuli^l. sine? i>^c« 
in our own climate hepatitis, and the disorders of the 
secreting action of (he liver, which give rise to diarrbOM, 
are itarticulariy l^nent in tbe hot season of fho yw. 

Chronic hepatitis is indicated by the presence, in a kv 
violent degree, of many of the !>yniptoms which attend tlv« 
acute dt^ca-e. Thus, a dull pain or ^en^*.• nf vei^jlit in ti>» 
right side, with some degree uf tenderness m the san>« 
situation, pain in tbe right shoulder, nlij^ht jtimflins rs iisl 
luwness of the skin, and disorder of the stomadl «Bd di|<e*- 
tivu organs generally, are the moot constant sigi^ It » 
frequently difTicult to distinguish mere chronic intlamios- 
tion of the liver without enlar^'ement from some disordered 
siatej. id" tlic ^'onuKli nnd b.<\vcU. winch syrapallnxo - 
itiucii Willi It, aiid hc'iicti ha^ arsM:n the popular error *d 
signatin:; any chronic disorder of the digesli\-e on^s * a 
liver complaint.' Wc cannot be surprised at this sympmhv 
between the liver, stomach, aitd bowoK and other viarcea 
of the abdomen in disease, since we know tliat they are ail 
engaeed in one great function— digestion ; and ar« in t\m 
healthy state nss iciaied ln^eilicr in thciracl'.on by a natural 
sym(Kithy for tlie purjHise of co-uperuliuu lu that fuDo- 
timi. 

The liver is very apt to become enlarged by dntnic la- 
fiammatlOO, and I ben can be felt externallv. Or aarll 
ohanfsa mj be produoed in it by hypertrophy or atn'p^.v 
of one or more of the tisanes composing it, or bv thr 

formation of a new tij^siic, that the passa^-e of the r^.^i 
through it '\% impeded, and lipipsv of thu abdomen <a*cit^) 
is tlie result; tin* edict however is wmetimea a 



quence of the chronic inttommalion of the liver 
extended to tb« whole linioff nembiuo of the 
caviiv. 

Or the stmeCural diseases, not inflammatory in their n»-. 
ture, some, as scrofuloiw tnben les, iuc rnrclv tuet isith m 
the liver, other*, as rarcin(>!u.i, axm more fie<^ui;iU ui it tb^ii 
111 nio4t otlier ir.teriinl organs, except the intestinal casiA. 
Ttiore are no certain means of ascertaining the jpreMoev i..*! 
these diseases in the liver, until tbe tumours which tlwv Ajvm 
auaio such a sis* as to be Cslt ntomaUj ; thou«b it shu i.; 
be suspected, wbett tbo general slates of the body tn^r k n « 
the ciircuioniatous and tubercular diathesis exist, aT*d L 
more wlteii t]'.c«e diMsases arc known to be present ui 0tia«n 
parts. It' at the s.ime time there are marl* of iiliteKto \ 
and disturbed action of the liver. 

The ■ fatty liver ' is • flnqnant attondattl «■ paInMn«r- 
phthiais: it cannot he recognised hy any signs cfuri&c l>-* 
IIm liver in oMiit at in many animal^ partictda^y tbe aW^- 1 
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is, is wc have said, subjwt to become the soat of parasitic 
Ining creatures — lij'latids These are generally eonluinefl 
ia great numbers iu a firm general < yst, which not uncum- 
naly protrudM exlemsUy, »ad bunts, or is op«ned by a 
ImmW vhen nomerouB pellucid bl«dder-like bodies of dif- 
flnal »ize«, floating in a transparent fluid, escape. 

The nature of iWe changes to which the secreting action 
oflhc liver prune is but little understood; a further con- 
iideralton of lhei.e changes would be misplacctl hero. 

litm Irtaimtnt of didease^i of ihe liver i« regulated by the 
gnml prindi^eB aocording to which the cure of diseases 
tasdm paru attempted, ond will of course vaiy with tba 
ia<i:r<- oiilii' particidar aflection requiring it. 

]i\ ERl'OOU a municipal and parliamentary borough 
.ii,<l-^'a|K>rt of Liuirashire. stands on the rightorcast side of 
lltccatuary of the Mersey, in AS' -l i' N. lal. and 'Z" Ss' W. 
loilE. The etymology of the name Liverpool is, n*Tiiidin^ 
totMpopularbeUef. derived frutn the name of a bird called 
alinror lever, which tras said to frequent the site of the 
ton, great part of w hich was formerly a manhy pool, which 
ns filled and emptied with the flowing and «>mn|r of the 
tule. In conformity with Ibis popular tnvlitiuii, the cor- 
iKjrjte seal of the town bears the figure of a bird, which 
liovrever, as there represented, is of a species wholly un- 
kflotm at the present day, if indeed, as is much doubted, 
•nehabitd vwt existed. The name of the town has also 
been derived, and vitb at least to equal appearance of pro- 
bability, from the "Welsh words Lift- pwll, signifyini,' ' i)lace 
oil the jxjoJ,' and it i* certain tliat r.ntii iiily llic whdle of the 
i-auarv of the Mer?ev. as far »!p n-i Runcorn, was calkd 
Lvrpul, Lyrpoolo, or Lilherpool. ]n confirmation of this 
cqrmolugv. It may be observed that the name of Liverpool 
ii pronounced ' I^r( ool' by many of the eottotty-peopk who 
lire in the neighbourhood. 

No mention is made of Liverpool in Domesdaj-book, 
though it contains the names of soveral places in the vicinity, 
iul iUo the gram of all the parts between the Ribblc and 
tU Mcr>cy to Kogt-r of Poicticrs, by whom it is said the 
cattle of liverpool was built. This was probably the origin 
gfaa English town and port which are now second in c in 
mncttl importance to London only. An act was paaaed in 
J6i9 for demolishing the castle of Liverpool, on the site ef 
which St. Georije's church nuw stands. 

In 1173 the town n>coived its first charter from Henry 
II, a mark of royal favour occasioned ly the importance of 
the place as a moans of communication with Ireland. A 
soMnd charter was received from John in 1*207; and a 
thiid. cottstitatiag it a free borough for ever, was obtained 
from Henry IIL in 1227. The town flourished under the 
privilegt* thMs prantcd. During the civil war it held 
out for twiiiu f.nr days against the army under Prince 
Rupert; nt tlio expiration of that term the place was 
taken, and many of the garrison and inhabitants were 
pot to the Stwora. Until the close of the sevL-iitccnth 
rtatarr limpool was a chapehy attached to the parish of 
Walton, bnt at that tnne it was made a separate parish, the 
populaTwn of which was about 5000 souls. In IfiOO it is 
%aA tin-re \*crc only fifteen ships bcloUKitig to the port. 
Towards III. middle of the next century three docks 
•*efe constructed for the convenience of the shii)ping 
cmnlMod in tho African and West Indian iraile>. The 
chuf «sn0lts vent then, as at present, funti-hed by tlie 
niannfcetufwraof Yoi^bireand Manchester, and consisted 
<f hardwares, cutlery, and woollen goodsL Tbeso were 
m ^l ivo-sliips to the coast of Africa, where they 
veiL- bartered for nc^Tocs, who were conveyed to the West 
loda plantations; the ships returning thence loaded with 
sunr and rum. In 1 764 more than half the African slave- 
tnde was carried on by the merchants of Uverpool. That 
trade has happdv ceased since ISOf., and this town has ob- 
tained an ami l'e compensation for the loss in the rapid 
exien»ion of the cotton manufhcture, which having its 
principal ^tat in Lancashire and the adjoining county of 
fbttbir*-, laveriHJol has become the poll where the great 
balk of the raw material of the inanufarturL- is received, 
sod whence Ihe exports of manufactured floods arc chictly 
■ade to all parts of the world. Still mwe lecentlr, and 
tspecially sinc« the employment of steam-vessels for the 
'uuveyanre of merchandise, this ]>ort has enjoyed a verv 
U.'Kc proportion of the trad.- lu tvvLeu F.n-landaiid Ireland, 
bt the prosecution of which u is peculiarly well situated. 
Tkm iatncoaiM bavhig bean plM npm tfao Ihotiiig of a 



coastintj-trade, and no entries of tlic ^ooth conveyed being 
re<|uir(:d by the custom-hou»e, it is not pos-ib!e lo give any 
accurate account of its extent. Some idea of its importance 
may however bo formed from the following statement of 
the quantity and value of animals and agricultural produce 
brought into Liverpool from Ireland in the years 1831, 
I83S, and 1837, compiled by the managers of the steam* 
vessels engaged ia that tiade:— 
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3,397,780 



The returns for \9^7 include only seven of tlie twenty- 
six article* enumerated in the previuus )i:u-s,liut u-, ri ijiuds 
some of those seven exhibit a very imjioiiaiit increa.'-c. 

The number and classification of houses in the borough, 
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No considerable town in Enpland has received^ greater 
improvement during the past half century than Li^'erpool. 
Befurothat time the streets were narrow and inconvenii nt, 
and the buildings were wholly devoid of architectural 
bean^, but soeeessive iterations have given to the town an 
amount of commodiousaess and elegance not to be met 
with in anv other oenmeveiBl port in this country. This 
altered rnn'ditinii has been produced by the exertions of the 
corporaiion, in whom is vested the property of a great pro- 
pc.rtion iif the houses. As the leases of liieio have i>r.>f:res- 
sively lalleu in. tbev have been renewe^l only i n tiiu con- 
dition of expending the sums tlL•^!^s^ary fur the nqir.red 
embellishment. The value of tl.e corj oration cstaie>i is 
a ^iwmmtm^ mtjhnt^ IBiW'"**"^ moucy. and the annual income 
dari^ftwaieatianddoclMlaes has aC late ioereaaed la 
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upwwls I20.nnn/. A pn at proportion of this ineorac 
hfi« i ilovoti <1 Id ihe imi'rovcfnent of the town. in< lur!iirf 
ihi' l>u;iiltii^' of rhun-hes, li.'h|>it:il*. ami . tiii-r rhiuU.i j;.; 
anfl public edifice*. Th« sum expended in ih«se ol>jct !>, 
including ihe coat of wMwiing slrcets, beluocn I7«G and 
ia38«is»Mtodto hKf Mnaunled to I,6i8.&00/. The dtt- 
btttwiDnm of the eorpontikm bkve to hr exceeded ttt in- 
cirtno til ii it V v incurrui! a ronsidernVilo iMn. and in Ortobtr 
1832, ^Uii ii ci lit jxirt was made uu tiiu bubjcc-I, the uiuuUiit 
of its oiil>t;indH);r bonds \ms r .i2,000/. 

The most unporlaul public buildiTif^^ ure ihe lown-hall, 
the Exchange t>uilding»,and the ciistuiii-houso. The budd- 
ing of the lowQ'litU wu begun in 1749. bot wea not com- 
lileted in iti praeent fom and extent until near the end of 
the but cenlur)-. The inlrrior wa^ nfcidcntally burnt in 
1795, and re<»f*>r«l. with mnn) iinin ovt uvcnts, at an expense 
of 110. (MM)/. Thi' j^iound-MiMii- nC thi-. Ijmldin.,' rLn!:uii- (lif 
council-mito, it«v{>ral cutuiniitttc :ol<ius, ibu uwjor's town- 
clerk's, treasurer'*, and town-surveyor's offices. The priii- 
oipal etofy i* approaohed by a veiy bandwme >i«imiM. and 
oontaina a vcrv fine auite of room*, which are nagniiieendy 
furnikhed. Tbf s.-dnon is fVct 6 inches long and 2«j feel 
6 inches wide. Ttio uv,> dniu mij-nioms are resjtcctivclv 
feet and 30 (uct lun^-, unJ 27 ft'cl wiiK-, U Ik- l,ir.;e 
baU-room is 80 feet long. feet wnle, uud 40 feet higli ; 
the second baH-ro)m is 61 feet by 28. and 2Cy feet high; 
and the baiiquei>taom, in which the mayor receives bis 
goaH. » SOftet by 30. and 25 feet high. The whole of 
the-tc moms romniunicate with each other. Tlie staircase 
is lighlrd b\ mean* of a dome with lateral windows : the 
hei^iit (iDin thp lio n- of the building to the < tirr of the 
dome IS Iu6 feet. The staircase iaoruanwiited by a colostial 
•tatuo of Canning, by Chanirey. and MirpMninlinK the dhnuc 
ia a Golo!>sal figure of Britannia. 

The Exchange buildings fbm with the town hall three 
sides of a quadranti^ular area, which is UKed by the merchants 
of Liverpool as an Exchange. This quadrangle is ID 7 feet 
long from norlli in m uiIi, and \7H Ifi i "idi-: it liu-ii-Kit.' 
contains 35,006 M)uaro feet, winch tsi luoix- tlittii twu'L< itie 
sue of the recently destroyed Royal Exchange nf London. 
The buildinn wbielt &irm the wc<«t ^idu of the area are oo- 
eitpied aaoraoea by merchants ; whde the east aide eoraprisea 
a newe>rooia, 94 net by 58 fiiel, which ia ft'eqticnicd by the 
merehant«ftnd brokers; atvd an underwriler*' numi above, 
of somewhat sm.dli i dimensions. The archileclure of the 
two wiofts haroiuinaes with that of the town-hall. In the 
centre of tho area is a bronze monument, erected in honour 
of Lord Nolaon. This moauuent, which is executed in 
bronzob oooaifte of a marble Iwwment and a circular pe- 
destal, aup^rlimr figures emblematical ot Nelson'a prw- 
fipal victorw*. The statue of the dyint; admiral re«ts one 
foot on a prostrate enemy, an 1 ilu' liLer on a cannon ; and 
he is receivini^ upon lus sword ;i nuv.il cro vn from Victory. 

Tlie custom-house, in which arc also coiilaiiiud the dork 
otfioea, Ihe excisc-ofTice. and whore it i-* iiitcndL>d shortly to 
plaoe the post-utfic-e and the ufTice for the distribution of 
atawpa. ia situated on the aite, now filled up fat that purpoae, 
of the oh) dock. The land on whirh it stands, valned at 
90. otto/., wa> ^ivcn by the corpfnatiiin, wfiirh als.) iiKilor- 
took to ex{)end 1 ,'5,000/. in the urti U /ii nf dto buiidiiiv;, 
under an agreet);< iu "ith the goveriuiu ir, l>y winch, in con- 
sideraiion of UO.OUO/., to be paid by autiual' instalments of 
2A,«00A each to the corporation, ihe btier wan bound to 
make over the property Id the government at the end of 
twenty years. The extreme length, lacMsiu iiig from cast 
to west, is 4nr. rcft H in du's. 'l lio priiicqial front ihces 
the north, and iii the centre there is an octu!>tyle Ionic 
portico, with columns of five feet diameter; and at curb 
ead arc projecting wings, each of whirh is 'M fert wide. 
The baaement is used f>r storing b. u Ltl ^">llL ; liiu wc^t 
wiof is oocupied by difiiweat oifices of the cuatom-houae ; 
and the centre oontains the * long-room* of that establish- 
ment and the apprii:ir bc^ to other parts of the building. 
Tho cast wiiiff conlaiii^ ilu- excisc-ullico and t!ie dock 
ofiices,attd » ill al>o utl ni ;i( i ( tamodatinii for llio po?t-oHicc 
and the stamp otllce. Tbti luug-roomis 140 feet u< length, 70 
feet wide, ui>d 4j feet high, and is suirniounted by a dome 
50 feet high: the pastngea and staircase* of tlie winta are 
hgliie'l by means of two iKmatler domes. The heljht of 
the roi>m> iij tl-.e pn".i ^;nry is in I'eut, lu the second 
story tect 6 inches, and in tiie atlica 1-i feel S inches. 

ld««rpool eoniaina W cbwdwsi son* of which ana han^ 



tomo modem buildings; besides numerous chapd* tiv4 
meetin^-luiuses, belonging to the Roman CarholL.. unl t^n- 
I'us (b 11 null itions of Proltsunt Di>v.iiU'rs. cbL..-r . 

dcfitctU'd to Saint N icholos, the tutelar !>iut)tufm.irincr>. ac* 
cording lu tho Romish calendar, is the uldest place « wr »lup 
in Liverpool, having OKisled aa a ehapel>ef-eaBe undar WaltM 
parish before the town became a aeparaic parish ; it siaa^ 
nmr the river, at a short distoncL' from tho t.i»(i LalL 
Thu boily of tho church wa«* rebuilt 111 177-1; ai.d the lu^tr, 
which (ell diuvii in l-ilo. has Miicfbii ii n-tiialt in o ^o<.<i 
style: it has a iieai of twelve bells. .Many of tho cburrhes 
Were built Willi ihe funds of the corporation, but others 
have been erected at the cost of private individuala uadu 

f Private arts of parliament The town oontatna fiaas; 
nnMin^'s devoted to cbaiiiable firyviso-. Tlie wurkh- rue, 
which is onoof the best roatiagi'd in tho kln^'dom, i-> aioiMt 
1 ki-? a litllo tii'.vn : it v> :]\ i Dinniu'i.iit" alx.n.t 1>{>V peo- 
ple ; a srer huspiiul belongs to tt. The uitirmary. ort^ 
nally opened in 1 749, was rebuilt on a better site in 1 824 at 
the cost of 117,61mm:. It contains 234 beds Ik Bala and 
fbraale patieala. Th»hmaiicasylum,w1ildi iicaBabWef ae* 
coniiuodating sixty patients, is a neat and comniocuiut buili ■ 
jnp. with spacious eelU and day rooms ami lurntsl t*! wUb 
waiiii balhs. The foninl.ilnin stoiu- ol" tins ;is>liitn was laid 
in January. 18'i<J, and the buildin-.; \v.i<^ er«el«»d at the ouei 
of about 11,000/. A building pruvujualy used (or tho tame 
purpose is now used aaa banack. Besides lhaaa thoRr'an 
two smaller hospitals, two dinpeaiarics, and an opIuhaliBte 
infirmary. The Blue-ooat School, established in I7t»'i, li i.- 
arcommo<lation for 260 boys and 100 eah. \sho are t^Jn 
catfi], b 'Brde<l, and I'b/thi'd i;iatis. Tiurr urr;!]--! clnrit,!!;; ■ 
.s(b>jnls for the blind, and fur the deaf and dnmb, two 
ciirp I uion fTe«-8<diools, and numerous other scb U sup- 
ported by different denmninations of Chfistiana. The Me- 
chanica* Institotion in Meant Street Is bnill on ground 
given by the corporation, and cost 11,000/. The tbeatro. 
or lecUirc ioom. will contain 1200 persons; it was publicly 
I ; > iicd during tlw visit of tho Briti-ii .\ssociation at Livex- 
ynj-A in lt.37. Attached to this institution are scbooii^ 
ill which, for very moderate charges, buys laeoifV att 
education acoordins to the station whieh they am in* 
tended to occupy. Tbera is no town in the kingdom whMi. 
in pro]X)rtion to its si/e and populiti-m, better pruriilcd 
than Liverpool with scicntitlc and liter, irv i.-istitution^. Tie 
Royal Institution. formed in l^l i \<\ Mr liosooe, by slurry 
or sub^crijttions of lUli/. each, was opened in 1817, aod m 
1822 the subscribers were incorporated by royal charter. 
The buildmg has a frontage of 146 foet, and coDtaiM 
numerous spacious apartments, among whidi ia n lee> 
ture-room, capable of acconitnv>dating 500 persons. The 
second and third storie.H of the bnildinf; are ocnrpic-1 
by tlie Museum of Natural History, wli. li i, ihc bir.c*: 
and most VJ^lnnblc in that part of the kingdom. The 
tution likt'ut-i- ]i Dscxses many valuable namtings; castaef 
ttie ^iigina Marbles and tlie rbigalmn Friese, and an CS" 
tensive collection of philosophical apparatus. Cvtuaas «f 
lectures arc given on liicrature, on the various brancbrs 
of physical science, and on the dilVerent branches of 
medical ,k:i ^\tiii^(.' There i- ul-i a gram mar- srhxd 
attached to liie insiitutiuu. The Literary, Scientific, a=l 
Commercial liistitutiua was let on foot in 1835 by a fcv 
young men eu^ged in oommercid pursuits, and alrcwdj 
contains a library of 2200 volumes. It is supported hv ma 
annual subs« riiuion of 2/. from tho member*, for vituch 
they have the advantage of a news-room. lectures on various 
literary and philosophical subjects, an<l i l i-- ^ f -r th<- a.<r- 
(luisilioii of languages and other brancbe-sut Icarntng. Tbw 
Me<lical Iii^tilulion, reivntiy built at the cust of ab^MIt 
3UUU/., contributed chietly by memben of the madkal pncK 
feasion, contains a museum and Uhmiy, and ear 
various halls and coinuiittee-IOOltts, atid a thentiu ' 
of holding 50U pcrson.n. 

The borough gaol is a Iar.,'<; buil lin ,'. on the plan reeoru- 
mended by Howard ; it has been principally used for Lb* 
cuniineiuciit of dtditors. The County House of OoRaelMct 
at Kirkdole stands within thelimitsol the boraogli; it eon., 
tains mure than 400 eelU, and is calctdated Ibr r' 



of 5<i0 pii-oners. This estublishiuent was former! v S4lual<:->1 
at I'restoii, and was r^'moved to Liverpool borau*o ifie largts-t 
pniporiiou of the prisoners bein.^ 1 ii . i-hrd from its pop ti- 
Utiou, a considerable expeuso tu their cooveyanee 
that meaiiB be saved to the eoonly.. 
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n* market-place* in Liverpool are upon m extensive 
«cale: Samt John's Market, which stands in tbe oentre of 
the (own, corers a space of I) acres, being 650 feet long 
tni 135 feet wid.-, tin.' >»liole uihIlt oik- roof, supported by 
JI6 pillan. Miat, jjouUry, fniit. and t;ariicii vegetables, 
andadysold in t!n> uuirket. but the priiu'ipal market duvb 
ue Wednesday and Saturday. The libh-iuarket u on the 
cppu&ite Ride of the street in which Saint John's Market 
»untU. Them ue wvenl anaUer maiket-plaow in diffMont 
poitf of the town. 

The prin<ii>al places of public amusement are:— the 
Tb««ire, on iLi; ea>^t ^idc of Williamson Square; the Royal 
Amphitheatre, in Great Cliavlotlc Street ; ihv Livtr Theatre, 
at the top of Church btreet; tiie Weiliiigloii Aseetnbly- 
Roofflit in Mount Pleasant ; and the Rotunda, in Bold 
S{r««L Thefo u» alto a laqp and well stocked botanic 
tiAicn at Edge Htll and a ioolf)>;iti.l garden in Derby 

Several cemeteries on a large scale liave lately been made 
ia or near Liverpool: that vt' Si. JaiiK's, nliu.ii is foriiicd 
«at of an old stone-quarry, conlaiiia ih<i t>tatuo of Mr. Uuh- 
kmoo, who is interred there. 

Tlia towa ia fientifully 8a|>pUed with water by a «amp«ay 
(onsMted with the eorporatton, Ibnned m January, 1800. 
mil incDrv-oraVed by art of parliament, and by a second 
compauy, wbich bnu^s its water from the village ot' Hootlo, 
about three mile- tr>itn the town to the iiorili. The streets 
lod tbof^ are wcU lighted with coal-^, supplied by two 
companieflL vbieh nato handaome iwtnns to the pro- 
ftieton. 

The growth ef the town niU be 
tiatement of iu popolatioo «t dilbrent 
uftbeseTenteentb century:— 
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laung the police of the town, of the docks, and of Ae port 
generalljr. ibr lighting and watching the town, and fur the 
supprearion of di«order1y and immoral praciircs. Gci. ral 
si SMons of the peace aro held f iur Iiiu.'h hi the w ar, in 
which the reconit r, who w appointed by the crown, presides 
as jnilj;e. The a.vsixe8for the hundrcdaof Salford and West 
Derby, forming the southern division of the county, nro 
held in the town. Lirerpool ia a parliamentary borauffh, 
sending two mendlMn to the House of Commons. The 
right of voting rests in the householders occupyine prcmixos 
of the annual vahie of 10/. and npsvards, and in all fr 
burgesses not receiving alms. The number of 
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registered as electors in these tWO 
respectively was: — 

Hou<«holdeni ptyios ntea 
Freemen 



persons 
in I8M and 1837, 



10Sfi. 
10.262 
3.197 

13,449 




13.890 



The number of actual electoft is not so great as is indi* 
cated by the register!, because some nsmes are enterea in 
both capacities. The niunber who gave their \-otes at the 
general elc(;tion in 18.17 wos 9091, of whom 6G70 w«r© 
houaeholdi-rs, and iM'Jl wi re freemen. 

The hung is a rectory, divided into 'two medietie«—tba 
new church of St. Poter, and Iho panchiat ehapelry of 8t 
Nicholfcs.' 

Tlie progress of Uverpool as a commeret^ pott wajf bn 

traced from the receipt of customs duties during the last 

100 years, which has been as follows:— 
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I, -00 
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1770 


35,600 


1710 
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34.107 


i;20 


1790 


55.732 


IfM 


12.074 


1801 


77,708 


1742 


18,000 


1811 


94,376 


i;56 


18,500 
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!1^/J72 
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. 25,787 


1831 


I65,2il 



215,M1 
a>2367 

969.-05 
831 9!H 

IMS S,tO 
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l-S.G 



Rcoci|4. 
1. 053 578 

£ <:75 7t.<> 

i.'i.ia.<'72 

.■i'l-'rr.ji 
■^^'i .-jj-i 

3>m^ 



ISCJ 
1S30 
1831 

ikB 
1^ 

lUii 
liOS 
1137 



Ooileon 
K.-v-.-ipl. 

3562.114 
3.Si»206 

3,733,132 
4.450.426 



By the Municipal Corporation Act (a St 6 Wm. IV., c. 
1*^), the council consists of a mayor, 16 aldermen (one for 
csck of (kd sixteen wards into which tho town is divided), 
ud 48 eonneiDoc*. one>third of whom are elected every 
year, tbci-c v,1ij %acalc their office being eligible for rc- 
riectioB. T'uu tnav or is a justice of the peace during his 
viMr ofiitTu-e, and for one ) e ir after. The aldermen serve 
Lr six years : one-half aro elected every three years. The 
r'>uucil thus ctiiiktuutcd has the right, under a private act 
of ptrliuDeot paaaed in 1835> of nominatiog persons to fill 
ttrpoiito offlees* ukd ia cmpowemd (o bmIm laws for 

JVnaiAcraNtf Thnneig* e/Veuek Bntered Inwanb ami Cleared from tlie Port of iMfirpoot during Mi§ i/mr 1M7» 

imtbr eaeh (ffthe different Seade bekw elated. 



Tlio growth of tho trade of Liverpool has been furflior 
shown by the number of vessels unloaded in the docks, 
and tho amount ut dues collected on the same. [Dock.] 
The number of ships unloaded and amount of duesooUoetM 
in eaish of tho yean oading 24th ^of Jnn^ 1837 and UM^ 
were^— 

8lil|M. DoeklKiM. 

1837 « 15,038 £191,330 

1839 , 14,9.'0 lfiI,8J3 

Tho coturse of the trade of the port is shown by the fol> 
lowing itatement t— 



Eirop^gMMMdlj 

Africa 
A*is 

Amp'.iri. t i'z, : — 
iinuali Nuiiheva Colonies 

West Indies . 
Foreign West Indies . 
United States . 
Sooth American States 



Total 



ic«, rtg.t— 

faland ... 

' fGuemosf.Jaraay.fte. 
\At of lion . • 

hah Tiada 
Odwr ObaatOB. 



Ibtal 



IIIWARDS. 



Ship*. 
548 
96 
133 

328 
197 
12 
I6J 
210 



I. 680 



9 

246 
3.939 
d»002 



10,981 



Tiin«. 
8 1 , 7.39 
24,069 
47,718 

146, 'lOfi 
51 , ' 

2,2U8 
64,941 
47,944 



487,127 



Shipi. 
471 



2 

604 
3 



985 



715 
16.411 
466,230 
440.326 



l,390»809 



987 



Tuna. 
78,517 
469 



401 
233,258 
743 



813,388 



59 
87 



818.534 



oirrw.taDs. 



Ships. 
587 
93 
125 

32S 
219 
39 
134 
210 



1,735 



26 
211 
2.729 
4,746 



9,446 



Ton«. 

92,385 
21,867 
48,639 

123,288 
58,733 
7,921 
65.904 
50,749 



.Sliipi. 

502 
1 
1 



18 
43S 
4 



Tom. 
66,208 
92 
463 



4.647 
228.304 
839 



469.486 l»018'i 320,553 



3,090 
1 1 .824 
372.(167 
410, (i59 



• > 



t.. 67, 126 1,012 



820, 58S: 
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ItvflltelMa from th» »Utcroent that Tcry nearly two- 
Ifthi of lb* loniMM inimrda anil outwards ore cniitted in 
tha irwie with the iJnited Slates of Amoric*. and tlkat of 
the <ihippmc; so ciiuagcd nearly four-fifth* un under • 
luti^igii tU^. It Will bo further obterved, that tb« tntar- 
cour!>e with Ir^Liud is about equal ill aOMUnttO that kept 
up Willi t'very port lit Great Britain. 

Livfipool ha» benefited more than any port in the kinp- 
dom (Loudon alunc exci>pte<l)fron} the application of ^tetira- 
pmrer to oavigutiun. Sleam-shipsof thu first cl«.s pr icced 
lu iiiid arrive from Dublin daily. With Dnwbeda the 
intercourse a kept un four tunes .i-weck ; with BeTfiut three 
Uinejt a-Mcvk; with \Vatcrf<ird, Nuwry, and LoiidonjUrn . 
twiiv every week; «ilh (Jlasgow daily; with tlu! l»le ol 
Man, DeauuKiriii, Bangor, Menui Brid.;e. and Cariiarvun. as 
frequently ; and lliruuglwut orery day tho Mcr»ey is cn- 
livwtied by steuin veiBou»conv^ing pakKi ngcr^ to and from 
the tuwn< and village:* on the o^poeite ude yf lh« river. 

The inland trade of Liverpool w much assisted by means 
of canals, ilh- m ;ii iiii|ii<rtant of wlildi m e\t>-rit is the 
Ix'eds and Ljvb-i'|r<>ul cuual, IJS mili-> lolfi,' '1 no Mersey 
ami Irwell navi}:atiun served until ihc opc iutij; ol th ' Liv<jr- 
pool and Mancboster railiuad for tho coovcnauce uf biiiky 
and heavy gooda 10 and from Munchcntcr. The Duke of 
Bri4^waier'a eanal connaou the Heraey with Birmingham 
and maffbrdshira, and, joininf the Grand Trunk eanal. 
thus j'l i fiH the cominciiirnnnn \vi!h London. Tlio trade 
Willi Niirih Wales. lhrou;^li lla- \^v^u•rll \ iivt of Cheshire, 
i,s can lid oil l>y iiuaiis uf tli.; Klli-.iiit-ri.' canal; ami the 
river Wcavt i n ivigalion coiiucci* Livcfptxd wuii thu salt 
district and lUc heart of Cheshire. [Canals.] The modern 
adaptation of iron railivays fur the rapid conveyanco of 
goods and passengers was first brought wto practical opc- 
r.iiiuii by the Liverpool and Manchester railway, whieh was 
oiKiied tlir use in September. I»JO. Tho traflfc upon this 
lii.i- fiuni ill a t;me to Miil>uni!iK r, l^.^t^ -iart? «liu li dale 
ftucU particulars Lavo nut been uiiide pablR-, w :l^ U'? r>UL>'>« a : 

Urn hiiDilUr, ! r > ' V. II . en. 

Pm M li»L laM tiia, UN . 1.433 z.cio 7i.»i 
, IXm. to»>iiM.UU . 43.070 )<v<.7.« 

_ I JuJr I . «5,4IH H/JM 

« IJAn l..30Juiur, m . 7^ «'*l ^ '<^> 174.1^ 

» 1 Jaly luj»l llM. . I»,(H2 lSl,lti3 

. I Jan. isa»J«Mi.lia> . «6.4^ 4I.»» i;i.4SI 

» IJd«toS10««. . M.S47 M.IM na.oTi 

«, 1 Jan. U> 30 J.io«. 1834 . 104. 3M *6.i>3) Cm>.C,6 

M 1 JiiIt t<> ai t>.-c. . . io«,3w i^u.wi 

» 1 Jan. U> ii jtF, U3i , 113, C47 U.M 'JOi.JH 
« 1 J4ly lo ;il . liS.Wi ao.flOt MS.M 

« 1 Jan. u> juDf.im . 117.617 tt.Ma • m.ais 

1.023.120 449.M 1,333.767 

From these fiirurcs, which do not include great numbers of 
eattle, sheep, ami swino conveyed fVDin Li%'erpool towards the 
interior of the coun'ry, j| ajijicar!! lliiil in U->s ihuii six year? 
there were conve) cd upon thisr.nhvay lu arly tuu luilhoucaud 
uhalfof pasAcngera, and butlittle h' ri ofu million and ahalf 
tons of marohaudtsc and coaU. Esactlv* one century before 
tlw ofmi^ of thia line, the town of Liverpool contained 
only ono oairiaEO' and no slaM-flo.irh camo nearer to the 
town than Warnngton, the traffic being then principally car- 
rifi! oil In iiu'ans of |iack-luir-f-.. In irCai iIutc wa.- o.il) 
OUc .stui^o coai li I'lMwtL'ii Li\ri|i'i 1 aii l Luudali, and llie 
jounuy roi'iind i-iur Uir fir-t mail-coach to Lon- 

d*.n Wgan to run on the -iHh July. I7S5. Now that 

the liino reouired for the pcrformanic of this journey 
ij^s been reuuced. by means of the Grand Junotion and 
Birmingham railways, to a rido of ten or eleven hours, 
the nutnbfr of pa->M;n);ers niu^il be reckoned hvhundrtds 
of thoui'nnds in the year, nu alteration which aJiU another 
tm l an . f.criiv..' I K nient towards tbooontiniMd growth and 
pto~^pcni> ut LiverixjoL 

It appoarwd from the amioal bills of imtrlalily printed at 
Eaaler, IfHa, that tlie number of kipti.snis in tho lown and 
Ticinitjr during the ^ car waa 10,14^. the number of marriages 
3017« and of bun >h *ti79. Of the birtha and hapttsais, 
there vcrobclon;:)!)^ to the 

K9lnbli«hc<l Church . , €,i7i 

HoiiLiti Calhulkcs ... 2,&I7 
Prediy leriaoa , . . lie 

B4pll>l:« .... (« 

Inoi'iH. iwlviits l:2lt.Unilortan» ii. Mo* 

(boiiifta 107 . . . Sr.o 

P»*ends 13, Jew* 33. other Dii-iEt-ntcrs 4€9 5 1 j 

lu. Uj 

Of the deaOu in the ynth, iUJi in number, than 



Of (cnons under 
M Between 
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2 

and 5 « 

3 and tO « 

10 and 20 . 

to and 30 . 

.1U and 40 , 

4u and jO , 

^0 and CO , 

60 and 70 , 

70 and SO , 

60 and 90 « 

H Mand 100 , 
IM yean and opwatda 



For further |)articulars relating to canals and nulAAda 
connecied with Liverpool see LxjlCAJinac 
LIVIA. [Avonaraa.] 

Ll'VIUS. with bis full name. LXJ'CIUS m'ttS 

ANDRONl'CUS, was iho fir>l [lerson who inirodurcJ 
rc!;ular drama uiKin tlir Ri«ti.,in »tn«e. (Liv., \u. J.) H« 
is said to have Injen tho --'.avi; an 1 alt. rward* the fryvdmaa 
of M. Livius Salinator. ihe timu and place of his binli 
are uncertain ; but lii^i first ]>lay was probably ekhibitrd i 14 
»x.,intbeyearbofiHeKnniuswaaboBn. (Cia..Brat..c lb; 
Sfneet.,9. M; 7We«/..i. I ; G«ll.. Noet.AUie,xnLt\.} W« 
k'arn fiiim l.ivi th.' historian, if at lie acted iti hu o«n 
pieics, and lUrtl afiLT his voice tUiUU iiim, in c«n««iuencr kI 
the audience freijiirntly deroaiiduig a repctiiu.>ii <>t ibi.r 
favourite p$is!>agea, he introduced a boy to repeat ih*-' wonU 
whik he himself gave the prupi-r t^t^iticulaUona. (Ltv.. \ ,l 
2.) The fragmonta of bia works, which have come du 
us, are too fow to enable us to form any opinion respcri.;.^ 
them : Ci' > r<j vays that they were not wortn beinjjr^afi a*"?- 
cond tiniL'. ( fh-ut., p. They were however vrry popU;- 
al ihc nine l!n\ ]H iformed, and continued to in.- t»-l 

in schools till atiiuch later jiciiod. (Hor., Epttt-\i., i.i'>-:i • 
The hymns of Ljvius were^unu; on public occaktons, in ordsi 
to nvort the threatened anger of the gods. (Liir« xxriu X.\ 
Postna mfbrma ns (under Seribat) that th* Romans ps*l 
distinpiii^hrd honour to Liiii.', in consojucncc of th« 
cess which attended their muia in the second Piinic W:.-. 
aiu r the public reoilaiiun of a hymn which he bad c r. 
pose«l. Livius wrote h<»th tragedies and comedies: li.-.' 
appear, if we may jv.<!y<; IVnui ihcir names, to have Kvfj 
enieMy taken from the Greek w riters. Tlic tiikj«. which \.^^ : 
been preaerved, are— Achilles. Adonis. iEf^isthoa. A jxi, .t:. 
dromt-da. Antiopa. Centauri, Equus Trojanus, Helena. Uu> 
mionc, Ino, Lydius, Protcsilaodatuia, Screnui, Tcrtot. 
Teucer, Virgo. 

Ll'VlU.S. TITUS, the Roman historian, was bom ^i 
Palavium (Padua), b.c. 59. We possess very few |j»r'.;-.,- 
lars resuecting his life. He appears to have liwd at R ^lu. 
and to nave been on inttmate terms with Augustus, wht 
used, aceording to Tacitus iAnn., iv. 34)» to «all kima P<:m- 
pcian, on account ofthc prai.»cs which he bestowed u(«ti IN>ia> 
pcy's party He aUn a,i]ii ar> {" ha\ L- snj < riniciide«i 
studies uf Slaudius, wiiu wu;> uitcrwutds fini.«ror. (bui:, 
Claud., c. 41.) Ho died A.n. 17, tu hu 7Gth vf-ur. 

Livy's preat work, which was orii^iiially pubU»hoil in 1 
bo<>ks, gave an account of tho hi»t»iy of Rome, fmnt 
earliest (loriod to the death of Drusus, n<C- 9« Of ttkc^ 
books only 3) ar« now extant, namely, the llrkt ten. whiH 
I contain ih' lii-tny of the city tone. 2'J.l ; anl fnjm '.i.^ 
I twenly-fiisl to ilie forty-fiAh iiKlu...nc. wlmli com&tt :. ) 
with the second Punic War. m.c J In, and continue ih*- i • 
lory lo tlie coiM|uttSt of Macedon. s c. 167. 'J hcie al>o c-lm 
brief epitomes of tho lost Unjks. us well a:> of ih^c wIik! 
Iijvc Come down to ua, which have boon ftequently auf 
p<.sed, though wilhont auRictont twaion, to bav« boes c«m 
pile l h\ I'Idrns Wc haM- li 'U i Vcr only e[ it ■tne* of I 4 
b.iok's; but U Uii \n:i:n su'. i tuf ,.y iihown by Sigoiiiuv a"j 
Drukenborcli, on Livy., l.iti, tlwt the epiiuiuvs of ;ij 
i.trith and 137lh books have hv-t n lo»t. and that the rpii«»ce 
of llie 1.16th book, as it is culled, is in nalily tli«- e[.itO— < 
lite Ijaih. Many hjpei have been cntertiined at tmtiws 
pcHoils uf reccn'cniig tlic lo»t booksof liry *s on^^ioal WvX'k 
but tboy no^v ;i|i|K III ik' irii v.jcably Imsl. £r|>ciiius a: . 
oll.«'i4 Nta!cd ll.at ihco va-i a tiuiulatuiti u( liit lo i 
.\rol'.i': In, I >iioh a tiMiiNLiiPiii n ■•Li r lh.<.!i disrovcr^-: 
The irugtiin'iUsui (lie tost bouk-s wiiicii iiavo been pt'c^cc^M 
by grammanaits and other writers, arc given in Drjikcz 
bocch'a oditiun Ilia(|iortioi)of IliHBMMaiV v^icb wi 
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rontained in tiM kit books has be«n written in Latin liy 
Frrin»h«oiiv« With floosidanble diligence, and ba« been 
^ ublisbod in tbelMplun ani! Btp<mt editions, togetberwith 

tbe extant b«'>k>. 

We have no racans for as<'erta!nin(? at what tuuo the 
whole of the history was (^i inplolcii, ttunii^h tliore arc indi- 
cations of the tunc m which wnie {larticular portions were 
wri:tcn. In i. 1 'J. Llv y mentions the first shutting of the 
tample of Janiu hy Augaitiu after .the battle «f Actium, 
B-c. t9 ; whence we may conclude tint tbe lint book waa 
v.i,:ii-[i between this >oar and n. r. C.'), when it wa^ ilosecl a 
MxiuHil timo. Hu mu>t also have hcvn enj^aged on li>e 
i'Jlh book after b.c Is, smrc tlie hiw of Augustus, 'De 
luintandis ordinibus,' passed in that ycai, is referred to in 
the vpitume of the 69th boolc 

Tbe Sunc of Livy mpean to have been widely eztemk-d > 
ercQ daring bis life, if we may belieTe a itory related by 
Piiin (E; .. ii. 3). and rcpoated by Jerome, that a native of 
L*iiu came to Rome with the sole obiect of seeing the 
greit historian. Tacitus (,J/t;/ . iv. 3 Duiul Seneca (Suugor., 
\a.)f among tbe later Roman writers, speak in tbe highcat 
tcntK^Ihe bcBtttjr of his style and tbe fidelity of bis his> 
lory ■ p r a iaaa vhieh have been oooataittly tepaaled bjr 
fMdem writerc. But while most will be ready to admit 
that his stylo i> clornieiit, his riarratiTe clear, and lii?^ jujns- 
i*r» oC «i»;»tiniliun ^ruiil aii<l ^trikinp, it can scarcely bo 
denied that be was deficient in tlic fnst uiul ni'>>t tin|i<ii tant 
rcf|ui«ites of a faithful historian, a luve of truth, diligence atid 
earc in consulting authorities, and a patient and pains-takins 
fwiaiiiatioin of conHicling teatinHHuea. His chief merits and 
dMhilsasan hiatarian have been ably drawn by Ptafeeaor 
Maiden in liis 'History of Rome* puMislicil by the Society 
tuf the Dsffusiun of Useful Knowledge ([ii>. 3'J- !1), fiom 
•ht h We c.\tr!icl the following' remarks: — 

'Liry made very little use even of such inscriptions and 
pabbo docaments as were within his reach. He tippeals 
uted te the treaty of Spuriua Casaius with the Latina, 
ttif raten on a colamn of hraas <{l 33): but in the notable 
the inscription on the Spolia Opima of Cornelius 
I -»su», pre^nred m the temple of Jupiter Keretrius, which 
■ Is at variance with the received fasti (ijr re>;istei- of iiiagis- 
(rates) and the common accounts of hisloriait^. iio does not 
a-^i^iear to have had the curiosity to examine the monument 
htmMif. hut b content with ie]ieating the repott of Auguatus 
Cbfirdv. 20). This ia one of tbe finr pamq^ in which 
h«? descends to a etitu j1 conij arison of cviilence and autho- 
;ities-, and it will »crve as a proof how little expert ho was 
in that art of an iiistoi ian. ami how little he valiieil its re- 
Mllta: fur though m thia <li;;reisiun he prufess^es to beiie\u 
in the superior authority of the insscnptiun, in the inam 
comie of hia oamtive be fiiUowa the beaten tiacli of tlie 
vriten who bad gone before him. Ho makea no mention 
uf other nionuments which wc know to have existeil: the 
braieu column in the temple of tho Avciiluic Diana, on 
niikch was engraven the treaty of Servius Tullius wilti llie 
J^tinm With the names of the tribes who were members of 
the league (Dion., iv. 26); the treaty of Tarouiniua Super- 
hui With Gabii. written on a bull's hide, and preserved in 
the temple of Dint FidiiH (Dion., iv. 59) ; a treaty with the 
habincs of the time of the kind's (Ilor., l.f int., ii. I, -'j); 
tl)e irtatv with Carth.im' in the first year of the rep\ib!ie 
(i'oiib., ill. 2'2) (anil here his iieirli^'em e is without excuse ; 
f 'T, even thuui^h the document itself might have perished 
Is'f.jrv his time, ho could have found the translation of it in 
' PiH^biua, if he had oonsultad bim before he began to nar- 
tbe Ponie wart); and finally, the treat^r with Pbr- 
which was known to Phny </7. N., xxxiv. N). He 
not therefore found his narrative upon contemporary 
il 'S)rri>. Itul avowedly draws his nmlerial^ tioiii the \snrks uf 
Pi. jff annalistN Fabius I'lctor, (Julpnmius i'l^o, Valerius 
lir> :ii^«. Licsiiius Macer, £hus Tub«ro,and repose,-^ upon their 
■'.ibority. As long as bia guideo agree in tbe mam poiota 
■: their atory, he fiillowa them without fear or doubt 'Wben 
J.l v -jpt'tily t ■/iitunlir: each other, esi>eciallyon questions of 
I .inei or dal'-=, tltt* u he sometimes honestly confesses the 
iii' ully, and acknowledges iit f;« lurai terms the iincer- 
of the history of the first ceututies of the city. But 
many discrepancies less flagrant, and even some as 
xpoitant a* those which be boa specified, he paaaea over 
v4batit notice; and yet we know with certainty that tlwy 
1^ -Jed, because they appear in the narrative of Dionysius, 
llo drew from the same authorities as Livy. But tboush 
bv coun>c of hi-> n irration if ioiRetimea dbedad \fj the 
P.CNo. 859. 



conflict of external testimonv, be if never induced to paitt* 
or doubt by any internal difficulty, any inconsiatcncv or 
Oimtradiction, or perplexity in the received story. Nuthing 
less tlian a miracle is loo stranse for his aciimescence. It 
is evident that be has bestowed no labour upon examining 
the probability of the events whicii ]\c i elates, or inveatigat- 
ing their connection as causes and effecta. 

' Thero are also sufficient proofi that he Wrote hastily, 
and even carelessly. He sometimes nicntions incidentally 
in a luhiequent part of his history, circumstances which lie 
has omitted in their proi>er place. Thus it is only by his 
rcraarLs on tlio proposal for communicating the dignities of 
pontiO^ and atigiir to the plebeians (x. 6) tbrt we leatn 
from him that Rarancs, Titionses, and Lucerea,weivliamca 
of the antient tribes. He sometimes repeats (XXXV,, 21 and 
sometimes contradicts himself (xxx. 22, and xxxiv. 41). 
It u an instance ani! proof both of his carelessness and liis 
want of fmiiliiuity with the aiituinilies of his country, that 
though he expressly inhirms us that, till a very short tune 
before the capture of the city, the Roman way of fighting 
was in close phalanx with loiig spears, yet in tie descriptioik 
of a battle docs he allude to such tactics, and commonly 
uses of tbe older times the terms which relate to the more 
modem ■truetore of the army. We cannot therefore feel 
as>ure<l tliat lie alunys represented accurately the statement* 
of the older annali.-ji!, from whom he takes liis materials. 

' .A ny errors liowevor which might arise from these causes 
Would be sm>;le and detached, eould bear but a very small 
ratio to the bulk of the hlstoify, and wottM notafliect ita 
general spirit. But tbe very tone and manner of Livy'a 
work, however great may be his power of description, bow- 
ever lucid his Bty!e of narration, however much he may 
daz/Ie the imn-;ii!aiioii or interest the feelings of hisreaders, 
IS a warning aj^ainst imidicit belief. Ho excelled in nar- 
ration and lu the elo(|iieiit u.\pre&siun of excited feelings, 
and he obviou&ly delighted in the exercise of his genius. 
In reporting the traditions of the early ages of Rome, he 
seems leas desirous to ascertain the truth than to array the 
popular story in the most aitriulive j;arb. lie is not so 
much an historian a> a [ioet. As the history advance*, Mid 
the truth ut fads is better a-certaiiied. he is ot' c iuiso com- 
pelled to record them with t;reaier lidelity ; hut still his 
w lioluwork is a triumphal celebration of the heroic spirit 
and mililaiy glory of Rome. Here then is a diaturbing 
force which hm borne him away fh>m the strict line of his* 
torical trutli. To this desire of exalting the glory of his 
country (and no doulit to u suuilar impulse actuating those 
from whom be c.v]. led) wo must a--crdie ilie singular phe- 
nomena which appear on the face of the history — that in 
perpetual wars with the surroutidin'' states, the Romans 
were never defeated in the open field (is. 19); that wlicit 
they were distressed, it was always by pestilence, or ftmine, 
or >edition ; and that at such seavri T 'li "ir enemies ab- 
siained from attacking them; that tin y t,j..ned victary after 
\ ictory without subduing; their ojiponents ; that taken cities 
re-appear in the power of their ori^uial poucstion; that 
consuls and dietatom triumph in succession over nations 
that ate still able to supply aulgeeta for new triumphs to 
new consuls and dictators; that slauEhtera, wbich most 
lune exhausteil any .state of antient Italy, diriiinishod not 
tlie number of tlieir I'erpetually renovated adversaries. To 
tins |l;^s^ion for extolling the tmlitary reputation of Rome 
we owe tiie comparali>e neglect of the le!>« popular and leas 
ostentatious suhjceta of domestic history. Every war and 
triumph, of which any mentiflriai, true or foltp, existed, is 
scrupulously registered; hot the original constitution of tiie 
Etnle, the divittions of its citizens, tlieir several rights, the 
contests between the orders, the constitution of the geiieiul 
or partial assfjmblies of the ] eoide, the powers of the ma- 
gistrates; the laws, the juriiprudeiuc, their progressive 
melioration ; these are subjects un w hicti our information 
is vague and scantv and iiUconnected. It is evident that to 
tbe mind of Livy they poe seaa e d comimralively little interest ; 
and that on these matters, to say the least, he did not exert 
himself to correct the errors or supply the defects of the 
writer* who prv'ceded him. lie v,as satisfied, if fiom a 
{lopular commotion ho could extract the materials of an 
eloquent speech. It is a sufficient proof that on this most 
important portion of Roman history he was really ignorant, 
that with all bis powers of language he does not convey 
clear and vivid ideas to the minda of bia readers. Who 
has risen from the perusal of tbe early books of Livy with 
the diitincC notion of a client fit ef an apiarian taw?' 
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In adliUoo to the biktory of Rome, Iavj wrote several 
other wnrkii. whuh hare not come down to enonvvt 

S, 11' 1 I f/'/ 1 itO) mention* dialogue* on In-toiical 
aiiil jtliii*»«<»iiUaul KubjecU; and QuiutUuio Oralur.. 
X. I), a letter to Ui^t son, ncommmdiiig Ow itttdf of De- 
mon benes and Cioeto. 

The beet ediliom of l.i»y aro Xhtm by Cre\ ier. I'3j- 
1740; Drnkenbonli. t73S-]746: Ernetti. 1604; Ruporti. 
1817; DiVinjj. 18161824; and Kreyiig. lWS-ltii7. Mw 
Ritnian Ili-t Tv li i> tmiislated into ino»t EurnjM un 

lanttuapes; but w.- nr.- ii ^t amaro of any one whieli gut:* a 
faiiliful teprc», in of the original work: the n>o»l 
eitleemed ere ibe U«tt»latioaa in Germwi bv Warner ( 1 776 
•I7«ei and Citeno (I??7>l7f»); in Italian, by Nardi 
» r - 1 in Eni;ll'»li. by Usiki-r (1 797) : and >a Fiench, by 
l>uu.u; lo l;i Malic iiml N<>.'1 (lhlO-lHl2; and 

1.1 VONI A (/./f/ /.,/ .11 nil Ml, Lif/kiiid), iitiu.- ..f the 
BiiUic provmciw < i Kaiu(>t-an Ku*Ma, situated l»ftMie<ai 
ii,^ 11' .iti.l y N. lal., and IT 'iu' and :'T' .l.V E. Ilhj?. 
It is bounded on tbe nortb b? Katlionia (or the K<>vern- 
ment of Reral). on the north-eett bv Lake I'eipua, on 
till' . «.t hy Pskow. on the si»uth-ea*l by Vitcpsk. on the 
»<>talt-wt<t hy Courland. and on the west by the Baltu-, 
whirli contain!! the ktcbX island t ), -t 1, und some smalicr 
f>n'.'s belonging to this provinec- The area, amjrding to 
Kohubcft. i» 20.7U8 square milos; bill other writers make 
it only I7,li» or I7,M0 sqaM milei. The province 
derives its ntme from its first mfaebitnts (the Lirwn, Livo- 
i.' a Finnish tri^'iO. uliu-c ntcc is now eti nd. or con- 
A<uiiii*><l with tho K^ili »iiWii>» bihI the l^ettori iiiLN \L«ltfn). 
The surface i» on the whole level and gentl\ uuilnlatint?. 

here nnd tberc some hitlii, which rar« ly i ^' . < '1 !uo 
fcul m hei-jht. n»ore are no mountains properly -i. . : 
tbe hiKhc»t ground of the whole province is the MuMulwrg, 
near VVenden. which ri«es to the height of 1300 feet. Li- 
vonia i- cMrt-l with vast forot^. Inke*. rivers, m»'n;^. 
marches, ami heiitli.t. Tlio »oil utt lh« ML*a-rf(a.*l (which 
is bounded by a cliiT bcvcrul fathorti*. lu^uj i« very 
sandy: in tbe interior, tand, clay, loaro. and moorland 
•llemato; hut there ore aUo many very fertdv tracts. In 
the cast tho appearance of the country is not pleasing; tbe 
better portions arc in the bcuth, especially on the hanis of 
the Dtiai, when- lluic is MHiic \cry |>ictures(|U« >ri ru ry. 
Most oi the far»'->t> and mur^lio are u» tiw west. Tbt- liiliic 
forms the great b iv uf llig.i, K twet n tl»o continent and the 
idandofC^wl. Of tbe lake*. 1120 in number, ibu mo^t 
consideratde ere— the great lake of Peipus, united by a 
iKirmw rhantirl wjth t!i.it n{ P»kow on tlw! north-east; and 
hike \Vtr/)ci \»o, ^0 .-(luaro miles in extent, ui the rentre 
(>i tlu' ]>rov.ncf, \\1ik1i is (uiimtled I'V iln- fJii'.U I'mbach 
Willi hiki* I'i'ipus. Tlic luUowing are smaller, vi^. : — lake 
BuriiK^k, fi Mil uliu h tlio river Salis iitsucs and runs into , 
tbe liey of Kiin i lak«s Marienburg. Felin. Luban. Slintsce. 
Ukd olbws. The priooipal river is the Dune, which ie tbe | 
boundary liottteon livonia aifl Coiirlund till it reaches , 
Kirrbhulne. wliero it (hangcs its direction, and em|UK>s \ 
\\>-A\ at IXinaniini'lc, brluw liiv-.i, iniu il)-- li:»v «. It 

rec«.>iveH on tlM right side iltc K^eti and itie O^^t^r. and on 
the left tlic Dulleraa, which runs frmu Conrlnnd aloti^' the 
Bay of Ri|^ and (aUe into the IXina near its mouth. Uther 
smaller rivers are— the Aa. which rises in the drde of 
Wi'ikIiii ; iln- Sails; tlrt* ri riiaii. \v!i;<1i i mptics itself at 
I'eriiitu mlo the Bay «>f Uit^u : ilif I.iulo KmlMMdi, whirh 
flows into lake \V\r/,i r\v(> \»huh it K im-!* as ;i luivigablo 
Stream under the oaaie of tlw Great Ewhscb, and rnos into 
laha Mput. The MnUarriTem anil BtiMia* aw near 900 
M naasber. 

The elinatc is disagreeable, being cokl and raw till ilio 
ond of May. but very not in the three summrr monilin. uiih 
frequoni thunder-storms. September has often some fine 
days, liiough occasionally with night frosts. Od dm whole 
the wsalbelr ie very chai^eable and uneeTtlad 

The ehief oeeunntiea of tbe inhabitawti is aTrirultnrr. 
The country pruuuees corn, chielly rye and barley, flax, 
hemp, and linseed. Tbo fruit, surh :w npplem p)iim<>. 
ttrifl riu-rrii-H, is very mdiflcriTit. Tlwre arc ^•'tll^ \:—A 
horses om ilu- tstatuit of the nobles, but th('M> of the {lea- 
Mtttry nru »mall and of little value. Tl.i' h imed cattle 
SBsail ; sbeep of the Oimmil bi«ed aro kept faj the 
w o hl es : the psamnis ham an iniHrtorhrsMl,the eoaise ntaek 

Wool of which i-i ni;iii .ifrii-tu'.c»fl ir.t.> ctntfi. r;-;»t!<. swinf , 
and domestic )K>uiiry are kept rhiellj by the nobles citi- 
aadelaify. Thaia iaabondaoaaof gaiw. wMlo aai 



my harct. and especially fcatlwrod game ; of bessU ef fiay 
Uioiw are bears, wuU-cs (in lar^o numbois), lyaiaSk aai 
foxes; atul uf animals hunted lor thoir far* heavan^ e4t«S% 

murtin*. badgers, and sriuirreU. On the irfanda aad sea- 
coa^t ^eals are taken, aiui fish of van us kinds an* abui><!j'.!. 
es|ieciaily in lake Peipiis. There ai«t no metals. i'olt«r* 
clay and Umestotnc are obtained in some parts. Thcrv ar« 
no manuracMirt-^, ppjperly Meakine, except in RigiL The 
country pf pio -pmyom ana tbread,and niaka eoana doth, 
Iiiii II. aiiil viuoden wares. The brandy ilistilt< ri«^ are nu- 
nior>ja>. Thi- exports are corn, Iteuip, liav, and Unscva, 
till- un|i<>iiii t- ili, iron, lea^l, colonial produBa^ WIM^ mMU* 
facturcd goods, an<l articles of luxuiy. 

The population, according to the latent aec«>ut;t^ raa 
proCttra, is 7^4,000, consisting of— -Ut. 33u.(ibu Lettm in 
the circles of Riga and Wenden, wiio probably tvtiM 
here nt tl,i' l.Li.niiii i hg of the taell'lh ccr.tmy. .n-i •■X|. 'U-1 
the Ln*n, Ui j>jii|K;i' Livoniaiis. They uk a ui ii^«i.vL 
pretty Uidustrmus, and ileanly rare, ol ^'a\i ih.iu ori^n>. 
speaking a (Mculuur Slavonian dialect, and on tbe wbuis 
more ]>olished in thair luannerH than the EstbooiaM. They 
aro cbielly peasants, 'ind. /.ayi, or LivoOMM^ now con 
founded with the other inhabitants, hot of whom ilicre mar 
be iNdO in stnoe villnj;^ in Wenden, wlio speak their own 
lan|,>uaj^'c, a dialect of the Finnish. 'Jn\. Estbonians, ri: 
the rin-los of Dorpat, Pvrnaii, an<l Arensburg, whulli re- 
sembling their brethren in KaUionia, about 370,000. 4ih. 
Germane aod Swadea, fimnerly the aisAten of tha eowntry. 
.Hid now rnming the imbiliiy, eleri^, and burghrrt in ih'- 
tuwns ;~ab>>ut 4j,Uiio. 5th- Russians, 70Mt». and a very ff>" 
Jw.^. Almost thf «liii!i-, rXfi )>l itiu Ku<i-uij.', ^^iM> ;ire uf 
the Greek church, pr«ilcs!i tho LuilMfran rcligiott. XluTe 
are about luOU Haroaii Catholics and lOOO^OalrinistsL. Tl'C 
peasanta were furmerly aerfit, but vamalaga'waa abohsbad la 
iHlfl, and lhayara now nearly in the now aoadiUan aa the 
(Ji rm.in peasantry. 

Il.c prtvinces of Ij\oiui», Esthon u, ('.i.!rl.ii»d, an*! 
Sein'.<ulleii lH!lon(red in llic earhosl timet t<> tin- liu»«iar 
st.ile, to which huwever Iher only paid tribute, siiti h*m 
thair own government Tlw Haaaians did not 



inair own govemmenu liw iMsaianft diu noi oven eapei a 
tho entarprisas of foraigit aaiM|uerors ; thus it ha ppsi i o d Umi 
during the distraeled stato of Russia ther made thciwwlvta 

wholly indei)end«nt of it, and citnM not be uduK-ud to si^h 
jeciion till Peter the Great was itbio lo ai>34!rl his rigbis im 
\Ue*u provinces. Livonia was almuet unknown to the itsC 
of Europe till lld«i wben some traders fnm Brswasi. m 
search of a waw eownaareial mterronrse with ttw mtlh, 
were driven, <>n their voyage to Wisby in Gothland. a{»r; 
the coast of Livonia. The peo)do of Hremen now vni-.t-^ 
llir rruritry more and ninrc tVf<ii!ontly fur tli«? pur [■• ■.< » 
trade, and vwit formed settlemeuis in it. In ii»(> Mr^ 
hard, an Autcustioa aiODk, with other Germans, eettM (a 
Livonia and having camartad tbe nativea to ChmMmadv, 
beeama tha Arat hfihep. Bnt Alhi««ht» tha <hM haih^ 
who came with a nowu^r.mpany of adiiercnis to tliv iKr:?. 
w.-M the first who was able to i<stabiUb bis SiJtritual aulWri < 
ou a -^iTiirc t.iun'l;iii<.n. Me bniUiiiIha yaaT ISO* th* tOWT 
ot Kiga, and lixcd his see there. 

Towards the end of the century Canute VL, king of n»v 
mark, made hnnself maaler of these province*, wbtrb IV aid* 
mar III-, one of bis swvesaori. ceded for a sera r>f m<nir« t 
ihcTcnliinii- iirdi-r, mIucIi wa> witli l!u- (i.-il. r i>f ir. 

Kniirhu !3iwu>\i Lcarii.'r.-i. fijuitd^stl ui 1*2^1 by bi>h ']i Albrrrti 
!to thst the Teutonic Knights remained in pnv^, ,,r'.fi of la 
four provinoce. At length tbe woaknew of the Order. «hw 
was tmahla to mist tM cnr Ivaa II., Wasiyewit«rls, 
sought to recofver those provinces that had U'en dci»r"r> 
from ibe Russian empire, coiiHed the entire di<!M>latran of t ■ 
mIimI^- -lair. K-tli<niiii jilafi-'l it~' If under tbe pr*>tcct?ar. 
Swi den: Livoma was untied with Polsnd ; O^urlstHi as 
St ill.; ilb-n b<^ramo a duchy under PoIsimI, which GotllM? 
Keulvr, tbe laa grand- t aaa ta i of UtaTautonie erdar, abCBm 
asa6efn»dar thatcrewn. Freoi that tima tivoiiia bawwa 
the apple of discord for wh;rh Sweden, Russia, and Pi. !mr 
disputed for a century (Ijn! to 1660). Bv ibc tr -a 
(if <)li\a, m ]fii't(), IVdiiad < oil d th<i-=o provinr,-* :n S« 
and ihty wero uinivtl with Esthonia. By the iroa^y 
Nysta<lt^ in 1721, both were annexed to Ihe R;!-- jr. ^'nrpd 

Livonia is divided into Ave nrdeib thoee of Riga, lAerf 
Afwnsberr, Pemaw, and Wenden. 

(I>'- Hi ly. Kutfti tar /■//»>^ )r- ifr fa f . >V inin^ | fol^ Dl 
pel, i"»i;: liasie\,Jirdbesehrfi(mnf, Inc.) 

LlVtyNICA. paol«lM.f«i.lmi,^M.l 
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U VORNO. eal1e<l hy corruption Leghorn hy the En;;- 
lith, and Livoutae by the French, in a leaport town on the 
w«Kt «oa«t of Italy, in the grand-iluchy of Tttscnny. It 

«r.':-K- :ii tlie Houlherii extremity of a I av a;vl yinrtly niMr>liy 
rbiti, wlurli exteixls from the left l.uik ui' ihc Ai ao to llm 
liili* of Montenpro, winch an- a pmiecliun of the ridgo 
stiM'h ruiiH by VoUerra, aiul divides the basin of the Arno 
t«m that of the Ombronc or Maruinma of Siena. Tho 
hilU of Montenera end abruptly on the sea about throe 
miles louth of Livonw: they ire naturally stony and bnr- 
rcti.but tho slope lowapls Livorno is coverecl \Mlh cnut.try- 
bouf«s and (;aideris, which nt*i thu rvisorl ui the uaereluuil.s 
uul their fauulies during; tho fcumtncr. and have a line sea- 
Tietr, vfaieh embtaeea the coa»t aud the Apennine« to tlic 
BOMfa towavla the Gulf of Spetia. the islands of Gor- 
gnna. Capmia. and Elba, and the roountainH of Capo Corso, 
or the northern extremity of the island of Corsica. Livorno 
i< 14 miles Houth by west of Pisa, :nu\ -ii) vest by MUth of 
P-jrenrc. in 43" Sa* N. lat. and l«" i9' E. long. 

Hie town is neatly and rezuUriy built ; the Itraela arc 
vide and mostly straight, and there ia a Ana iquara in the 
iiifMlQ of tibe tom. The vealein dwtrieti called la Novn 
Vi-nezia, is intersected w ith canals, by which tho i;."iils nn- 
rarned in boat« fmm the shipping in the harbour ami lamlcl 
111 'L'Tf t\R- wurehouscs of the inerchants. Many of liie ]>ri- 
^■ale bouses aru Uandsuuio, uniling Italian onlward arrhi- 
tectarevith interior comfort. The shops ure well supplied 
with goodi, and fitted up in good laele. Of all the towns 
tn the Mediterranflan perha|>s livonio most resembles an 
Eiigh.tli iiiwn: tho itihibitauis arc, by long intcrt- urso, 
familm' vulh the Englistii, Ha<l will disposed towards ihetu, 
aiid the English language is spoken, or at kast understood, 
lij nanff of the natives. The people are attiw, steady, and 
peaeeauf inclined. A greater tuleram-r exists here than in 
any other part of Italy : the English and Lutherans have 
ehapels and burying-grounds, tho Greeks n church, and the 
Jeir» a vei y h inilM'tno syiiagopuc. Tho Kni^'liih burying- 
l^rouad. situated uu the raropiu'ts. is aduriiod wiih numerous 
tii&rblo moDumonts — among others that of Smollett, who 
died here. The town itself is Utile more than two miles in 
ctmnnftfMUie; but two lai^ suburbe, one beyond the north 
cr Pi<a g^afi?, and tlio other to the south, called Borgo Cnp- 
pucciii). Iiavf gradually increased to the size of to»'n», and 
Lave Uc. n lately included wilhiu the boundaries uf the 
I'ort.i Franco, wherein goods can be landed and warelmuied, 
and exited again without |Kiying duty. The outer tnolc, 
which i* more than a mile in length, aiul joins the light- 
haate. affbtds a |>leasant walk. Toe harbour is tolerably 
lii^f. Uiil wiffiriontly deep for large Nc-rsch, which lie 
111 ill" r^ja-is, «injic the anchurayt! is !-aff and ijood. Tho 
l>»r«i-iia, I r iiilerior harbour or dock, is mily fit I'nr smallur 
vt>-*k. Near the Darsena is a fine colossal ^iiatur Ker- 
d naod I., the benefactor of Ljvorno. The laz/,ai\ tlo«, of 
uhieh Uhiu are three, outside of tho town and on the soa- 
■hofe. are remarkable for their exeellent distribution and 
f . rfr "t V- uriiy. being surrounded by wet ditches, and fur- 
Auli k-xtensivc warehouses and convenient lodgings. 

Ltvumo is entirely a commercial place : it has however a 
ea*iiirt, or assetubly-house, a thcatro, very good inns ami 
Ci'fWc-huuses. and the vicinity of Pisai^ords the opportunity 
^ a pleasant drive and an ininicatui]^ amunuoQ. Blemen« 
ury *fhools and infant schools have been of late yean esta- 
tli«hed at Livorno; and tlic Jews, wIhj arc abotu 15, POO in 
number, and many of wliom are descendcil (torn Spuni»h 
and l'ortu:^ese Jews expelled from the Peninsula two cen- 
torict since, vie with the Christians in promoting popular 
educatieii. The population of Leghorn is IMW reekoned at 
75,090, among whom arc individuals of every nation in Eu- 
rope, besides Turks, Moors, Armenians, and Jews from 
Africa and Asia. 

Livorno has no claim to classical antiquity ; it is first men- 
tior.eil as a vdlage, parish, and fort, adjacent to Porto 
Pwaaob or the harbour of Pisa, in the eleventh century. It 
««• lUTai^ in. the wars between Genoa and Pin, was taken 
fosscs^i -ii (<r tiy till' Vi*iT)ii!i iif Lilian, and afiorwards by 
tlie Frtiu-h (lc;icral Kourit.uuli, \-.]\o solil it in l lu," lo tin- 
Ovnoeso fur '.'rj.tioi) ^oMi'n ducats, ^l^a and its jjort ba:i 
fallen at that time mto the hands of the Flurentines, who 
n'il loniT after ctTected the purchase of Livorno from the 
ftepubUe of Genoa, in 1421. lor 100.000 golden ttorins. Tho 
fhtientines estalilished docks at liTomo. where they built 
their vcsmtIs and MiiTuuiulfd tin- |)laco with walls. As tlif 
noghbouriug Porto Pisano became gradually fdlcd un by 

lh» inuSuantm dEveto «f tho iSLtnm&9fQKtt» of tho Arno 



and other streams, and by the sand thrown up by tho 
western storms, the importance of Livorno as a [x,rt in- 
crrased in proportion, until at la.«t it entirelvobhtcrated the 
f rmrr But tl.L- f»reat increase of Livorno look place in 
the li.llownig century, under the dynasty of tho Medtoi. The 
grand duke Cosmo I. granted to all new settlen privikgea 
anrl immunities from taxes, and seeurity fitmi pursuit in 
consequence of debts contrseted or petwlties incurred in 
other countries. He also built a riinlo and lieht-houx', and 
made it the station of the ^alloys of ti,o military oitler of 
St. S'ef iin), wliosi' avnratuiii. like that of tho order of BL 
.1 -hn o! J. rusalciii. wm to eruise against the Musiiulraant. 
ill- sa.rcssfir I-Vnliuandl. greatly extended the improve* 
menu begun hy Cosmo; Iw raised regular fortifications 
round the town, built wuvhouses, a fortres-s, a lazzarctto. 
atui nnmrrnus nllior lnnlding:s, and cxcavatiHl a navif^uMo 
fiiual coniinnuuaiinj; with llu- Arno. He not onlv con- 
firmed the i rivilcjrsand immunities to newscttlers granted 
by Ojsmo. hut hv mibiished an mdulto in foc^-eioht arti 
clc.x, ditcd thi- lotti of June. 159.1, by which weiraanta of 
all nations aud of every religion, Greeks. Armenians, Turks, 
Jews, Moors, and others, were invited to come nnd seule at 
Livoniu, wiilmvit fear i-f hoiii- inoU^tt'd on aic-uiiii of their 
rrli;;hiii, und with full scfunty for their per^ns ami pro- 
ju riy. It li;iii|H n<'<l that about this time the fanatical in- 
tolerance of the Spaniards was driving away the Jews and 
Moors from the Peninsula, and several Aonssnd Jewa 
availed themselves of the asylum thus offered to thrm by 
Ferdinand. A number of Corsicans, dissalisRcd with tht-ir 
Genoese rulers, and of Provenijals, scared away by the ci\ il 
wars which desolated France, came also to settle at Livomo. 
Cosmo IL continued to favour Livorno, and gave it muni- 
cipal statutes, built new ships of war, and when the edict of 
Valoncb, in Sei-tcraber, WOO. by Philip III., banished all 
the remaining Moors from Spain, Otsnio iuvittd TOOO of 
those exiles to settle as colonists in tiie torriLiry round Li- 
vorno. But tho ir.Mih-ir.lmation und fierceness of thoso 
strangers obliged the y rand-duke some time after to cmbai k 
them for the ooost of Africa. Livorno has continued ever 
since to prosper through the enlightened protection of the 
suoeeasivc grand-dukes and the tranquillity whieh Tus> 
cany has in general enjoyed. During tho first yctus of tho 
war of tho French Revolution, the neutrality adopted by the 
grand duki! Fi rdiuaiul, wlr.lst all the rest of Europe was 
at war, favoured greatly the commerce of Leghorn. When 
Boua|)artc however invaded Italy iu 1706, he did not re- 
sptictthe neutrality of Tuscany, but sent a body of troops 
to seize upon sH English, Portuguese, Neajwlitan, and 
Austrian property at Loghnni. andcven insisted that the 
tncn lianhi. of Leghorn should ileliver tho balances and de- 
poMis which they had in their haii'ls luLliitginf; to individuals 
ot tile ub<ivo iinlions, an act of bad faith which the merchants 
honourablv avoided by subscribing a round sum, whidt they 
paid to the Frendi. After the rupture of the peace of 
Alfkiens, Livomo i uj lyed a kind of neutrality under Maria 
Louisa of S) ai:i till |s(is. when Napoleon occupied Tuscany 
and annexed il to llie French euipire, Upon this, the trade 
of Livorno was annihilated, its count ini;-houses gradually 
became deserted, a ship seldom entered Uie harbour, many 
of the merchants wound up their aeeottnti, and retired to 
Pisa and other jplaces. Livomo was one of tho ports which 
iulTered most from the Continental system, and in which 
the dominion of Napoleon was nio^t ilishked. Wiih ilio 
peace of ISU tho prosperity of Livurno relumed, and it has 
madu rapid strides ever since. Population and buildinga 
have rapidly increasod. The immunities of the Porto 
Franco hove been extended to Ifae atthuriM, an aqueduct hoa 
been constructed, and other improvcraenf^ have been 
efToctod. A radroad is now in progress between Livorno 
and Florence. A capital of thirty millions of Tuscan livrcs 
(one mdliou sterling) has been raised by shares of 1000 
lims each for the ptirpoae, The length of the mad will ha 
about &0 miks. 
The imports info Uvomo are either (br consumption or 

for deposit In the fust place, Livorno supplier wjih foreign 
gui*d,> Tuscany, Luet a, part of ilie Ruiuaa .States, and partly 
also Modena and I'linna. In the lost century it used to 
supply Lombardy also, but Trieste has now supplaiileil Li« 
vomo in this branch of trade. The deposit trade of Livorno 
was also in the last century nioiv extensive than it is now. 
The Enu^lish, Dutch, American, and other ships from the 
Albiiilic c.inierl tbiiher manufactures: and cnlomal goods, 
and exchanged thorn tbr cotton, silk, and other ]iroduce uf 
the Levant which wwo brought to lircnio by Italian 
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CIteek WMolf. The faoilitic* affordtMl by the laziarettM 
hii<] warchuu.*4js. iho pcrfwl fresdom of Irnib, and ilio socu- 
iiiy eiij .ycd tlure. made l.ivorno n most eoiivciiicnt plaro 
of exi"lmii|,M> lii uvi oti tlic lA vaiii and the nations of wetlcrii 
Europe. Tin* rt Uu.oii itf thiii^'-i h now materially alterwl. 
(Joinmorco is bvfonio more ilir<-« r. tlie Kngli-li, Ameiuan, 
•nd oUier vc»cl« IVom the wc*t proc^-i^l siruiglit to the 
Levant and tbe Blark Sea to exchange their cargoes, nnd 
the improvements tbat have taken place in Turkey of la«e 
venra. and the security aflurded to navigation by tfa« aUte of 
;:cntral jieac c, all tend to favour the direct inlercour»e be- 
lueeu consumer and prwhuvr. and to diminish the import- 
niice uf porl« of dcpuMl, siu h ;>s Livorno, Malta, Li^b n. ivc 
Still tlie transit trade of Livorno is considerable; its »urt- 
bousca are always well auppUed.and it is a convenient place 
(.•specially for tbe mailer veMds from the cooaU of Italy and 
il9 i<laniU to take in their cargoes. 

The i>rincipal article* of itroiUice of the country exporte<l 
from 1.1 vurno arc: silk, cither in thread or manufactured, 
14» the amount of iiVii>iit tlin c nnllions of fram -. annually ; 
oil. two millions; straw huls three or four millions— for- 
merly this nrticlfl amottnted to »even millions uf francs ; 
iron fnmi Elba, papv, potash, alabaster, coarse woollen 
cloths for tbe t«Tant. eoral mthered on tbe coasia of Bar* 
luiry :u.il S.iidinin, nnd manufactured at Livorno; nnd an- 
cliovics, whu li are fi>hcd off the islaml of GofKoiia. opposite 
].,ivoriio. Tlie cliief imports are: corn from ilio HIack Sea, 
French woollens, English cotton roixU, Imrdware, ^aU fish, 
and colonial articles. In 1^32 the imports amounted to 
■ixty-eigbt miUions of francs, and tbe exports about fifty 
millions. Tn tbe mme year there entered tbe port of Livorno 
11(9 Kn^li-ih \es!;cl-;, i Jf. Austrian. 75 Ruisian cbietly from 
the Hl;u k Sea, *.l American, 30 Swedish, 9 Oantsli, 4 Dutch, 
01 Or. ek. he-ifle* urirc thmi .000 coasting vetaels flrom the 
coasts of Italv. riance, and Spain. 

(Serrislori. Sn^^gio Statislico ; Magri c SanloUi, SbUo 
OMA'eo tmodernodt Livonm, 3 vols. 1772.) 

L1VRR, antiontly a money of account in France, ol\cr- 
wards a coin. The word U detivcd from tbe Roman /i6ro, 
or pound, the standanl by which the French money wai 
rej;iilaie<l. twenty sous being made equal to the livre, or 
libra. Kellv. in bis ' Comjilete Catnbist.' vol. i . p. Ml. 
■ays * Account* are kept in !• ranee in francs of ten decimes, 
or a bundled centimes. Before tbe year \7'.ij they were 
kept in livrea of 40 aoiia or 840 dcniers. The hvre and 
franc were formerly of the same value, but tbe franc is now 
\{ per cent, better"; thus .SI) francs equal 81 liyies. ond by 
thii pro)tortion theantienl monies have been generally con- 
verted into inudern. By a dociee of Ij*lO the lollowmir 
proportion was establishcl : jueces of -Is livivs, at -17 fr. 

SO eenlimes: pieoes of 24 livres, at i3 tt. &i centimes; of 
6 liviee, at 5 Ar. 60 oentineti of S Iinos,^at i fr. 75 cen- 
times. ' 
The livrc was formerly of two kind».ToumoiB and Parisis. 

The AiVrc roMrwoi* contained -.'o - n- Tniirn is. and each 
sjI or sou* l i deniers Tournoi*. Tlie Ln r r P,in\is uas of 
20 sous Parisis, each sous worth 1_ deniers Pansis. or 15 
deniers Toumois; so tbat a livre Parisis was equivalent to 
U wus Toumoia; the word Pariaii being wed inoppoaitioQ 
to Tuumots on account of the lata of moncj, which wai one- 
fourth higher at Paris tban at Toart. 

In the money of the Miuriliiis. or Isle of FVanfOk Colovial 
livrcs are used, two uf whicii eejual a franc. 

Kills, lit nupra, vol. i., p. -joy. says, unilcr ' Xi ufru i!el in 
Switzetlaud,' there atcdiflerenl modes of keeping accounl.s 
ham. Tbe moit anticnt method is in Livre$ foiblei, of 12 
gioaor 144 deniers, which is partially retained, partiailarly 
in rents and inferior departments of business. Tlie Mnond 
«a\ I f keeping accounts is in livres Toumois of Neuf- 
elialel, divide<l into \ i sous or 2 10 deniers, une livre of which 
equals 2^ livrcs f uliks. and ii woiili 1 lj<i. sterling m^jney. 
Another mode was intro^lueod m 17'jy, which is in fraiiken 
of lU batten, or 100 rappen. 

Tbe Lira ItaUana is the Italian livro; equal to the 
French firane, with ita divisions and multiples in projiortion. 

Tlu rc is also the lira of Modena, and the lira uf Ke^gio ; the 
former worlii Ij'/. sterling, the latter worth only two thirds 
of thu> lira of Modena. 

Accounts arc likewise kept in several parts of Canada in 
livrcs according to the antient system of Fraiira. (Kelly, 
ToL i.. p. io ; ii., 293.) This is called old eunoney. 

LIXWlUM. a term whieb is synonymous with ley. It 
was iiscil liy ilu- older chenusts to snjnifs a > . luti ri >'f ai; 
alkah in water; and what is now usually uiUcd an ulkahiiu 



•olutiont or n solut on nr .i:i nikili. was teimcd ioditefeady 

an alkaline ley or alkaline lixivium. 
LIZ.MtlX [I.M KKTi vn.E ; SAi HiAJii.) 
LIZAUU POINT. iCoR.vwALL.3 
LJUNGAN-CLF. [ANOKBMAifUkiiD.] 

IJ U S N A N - K 1. K 1 S w EDH N.) 

I. LAMA {Aurhmiij of llhger; Xoimi of Cavmr sad 
oihei>). the 'iyw.\>: ikiikc f>r thatformof the Comr/iiltf 
which is cgndued to the New Wtirld. 
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The difference lietween tbe dentition of tlve two ui^ 
familiea of CamtlUUB, Camelu* and Auehenia, appears ii> 
consist mainly in the absence of the two amau puiolvd 
teeth, which are found in the interval or • liar* hetwevo tbe 
canines and the molars in the (\iiiirh. f...:n iV.i jav^s cf tl>« 
Uamtu. Thus the Llamas have fuur faKe iii.i.ars, u,, » 
may be termini, less than the '^u;/if/». In oiher re u 
the' dentition of tbe one is, as nearly as may be. tbe dcnit- 
tioa of tbe other. Tlie Irilowing cut exlnhiu the dental 
arrangement of the Dromedary, and will convey a anft-i- 
ently accurate idea of the same ports in the Uamai^ if the 
sp< . ,:it..r will Mipi'-i-e the atis. in i- uf the fbttr tfWlh aUw*- 
mentioned. The ditlerem e w ax hhskIitwI by M. F.Cuvi*^ 
tobcufsui h small im|V)rtancc, tiiat he his not o)n»i },-r<sl 
it necessary to give a !'!i:ure of the dentition of Aw l.fHm. 





T«*tli of DromcUn . {V. CuyW.) 

Rar in Ciivier oWrves. that the Camelt and U^tanu^Ser 
in iiniiv jiuiiiis from the ho.-ncd ruminanla. 0»nsidftt«il 
as a u hole, the head of the former pveaenls a narrower auA 
niore lengtliened muide (un museau plus amine! ). a mi- 
nium larger in proportion. orbit.s pl.iced more forw ar^l. a:. ? 
the edges of those orbits more prommeni, in c.ns- ([lu-i. c 
of the temples bein^r ni ite sunk. 

In the Uama the Ix.ncs uf the nose are sho-t. .'.;id tb«.r 
extremity notched; tlieir base is shghily i!ilar„-<-d . li..- 
lacrymal bone is but little advanced u|>oii tbe rbcck^ a&il 
leaves a wide space between its anterior angle and th«» 
upper external angle of the nasal bone. It il >es nut rv vx r 
tbe orbitaty part of the maxillary bone, but stops atove th» 
s-uhorbital internal holo ; n .thmi; of ihc vumcr i* to l« 
seen above the sphenn-palatine hole, nnd a small portion 
the pterypnd internal ap>>plnsis srareely shows it»vlf thrre. 
Tbe parieul bones are soon linitod into a kindle bene Borla 
wider tban it is long ; the posterior suture of which mnahi*^ 
nevertheless, before the occipital crcsL Tbe tctnpoml 
wing of the posterior sphenoid bone In- a descending pru— 
:iii!..-ni-.'. iN jirci \ .'i hi win^ t. nn; i , ii.'* in a ohar^p 
point, vthieh projects more than that of tiic plerysoiU ap,» 
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pbv&is. Tlic tympanic bonca aro couiprcascd, but project 
>cr\ much : the occipital cr«»t is well marked. 

Tbe true C<m«fo, »coording to ttw lame author, have the 
«fdpital ereat still man nisrlsd snd the temples 4i mam 

mnkcn than they are in tbe Llamat, and almost as much 
.1, ibey are in the Camassiers. Tlxo occipito-tcmporal 
lulurt; is very much in front of this rro'-t. The bones of the 
^vware of much loss width at their bases, and xXw^ m a 
-real space between the small menibranouH portion which 
ttitls at their ansie and tbe IserjriDal bone, which is ex- 
ircBwlysiBslI on tneeltesk; ft does not reach in the orbit 
<-Teu to the e«,lK'-" "f ilic sulxirbital internal hole. There is, as 
in itie Uama, a small mcuibr.iiunis space between tho lacry- 
Eiil. frontal, and palatine bonps, which advances to that 
trf:A by a small tongue-shaped iiortion. Tho wing uf the 
V liner slums a small portion abovo the analogous hole of 
tbe qibeno-patatiiie bones. Tbe internal pterygoid apophjr- 
i» doM DOC exist except towaids the point of the wins : it 
d ies not rise till it rcachc? the body of tho sphenoid oorio. 
mill there is no space between the wing of that bone and 
ti.r wing of the palatine bono. 

In all other respecU. as regards the liead, the Camels and 
Umtm olSct a singular ru^mblance. Tlio sockets of the 
tociioinittr* smaller than in other ruminantSi and the canal 
•nila^tts to the ptery go- palatine terminates in the palate 
by ni To iiumeruu^ lutles. The oval hole is smaller. In- 
icrnttJy ihc ilwi (plancher) of the. cerebral cavity is mm h 
mure united than it i'^ in the Detr and tlie Sheep; the 
duiuir] posterior apophyses form to^ctlier only one small 
piste ; and the region where the uptie nerves arc lodged il 
aetrly on a level with that of tbe pituitarv gland. 

The anterior teeth of the Camel* exhibit a considerable 
(iifftrenro frorn those of tlie other ruminants: they have, 
in the Srat pluc*;, both ab<ne tiiid below, the first molar, or 
mher false molar, delaelied fr(.>m tlie ollierit, and situated 
(»«ards, OA we have i«cen above} and which, from its iso- 
hlcd position and pointed foni, pais on tho appearance of 
% nntne tooth. They hare moraover a true canine tooth 
irii(.Iant«d at the anterior border of tbe maxillary bone. 
1 tfiutli beenracs in aged subjects dovelopeil like tho 
ia.,i:ie <ii line u I" the groaf Carjiatsiers. lastly they have 
a ir.i; upj.er iiin^ive touth implanted in the interniaxiilary 
Injue, and this also puts on the form of a canine tooih: 
Ihtts Ibe Camflt teem to have in tho upper jaw three 
ouiincs on each side, in tbe lower jaw they have only the 
etgbt oidinsxy inctiors; botbeaidea tbst the detached molar 
;*rforms the office of a canine tooth, the external incisor 
has a poinlc4 fortu, and rises to interlock (s'engrener) 
between the upper ra tunc and inrisor: this then again re- 
l're>onts a canine tooth, and in the old camel it has tbe 
tfiiirc appearance of a strong canine of a Caniassier. 

* In the Litmag,' continues Cuvier, ' whilst they have, 
like the CarneU, only five molars in a series, and oAen oven 
only fouT below, 1 do not find the detached anterior molar, 
»r at leut I must think that it falls very early ; but the 
upper canine and incisor, and the external im isor below, 
are dt5po$ed as in the Camels, and are only more compressed 
a:i<l tnHwhant at their edges. In both thei>e subgenera the 
locer inenoiB are lane, strong, a Ultlo unequal, and directed 

tKWSfds.* 

The a*r<rntar$al and metacarpal bones of the Canuh and 
Lhti^n are exsily recognised, because they are divided 
h;^•hc^ than in tne other ruminants and wull above the 
utieulv pulleys. In the CameU the ^cauhoid and cuboid 
bijces of the tarsus ore not soldererl, ana always remain 
diiiXUMt. The two edges of tho rotatory pulley (poulio 
rututieone) of the ftmur are in the Cornel nearly equal, as 
vii the // ^. In the ruminants generally the ulna is 
VTiTcely uwrc than an ap|>enda);e to the radius, but tho 
4»t;riclion generally remains marked tlirouf;lujut tliclcni;ih 
if the bones, though they become soldered by age, s^i in 
•J e Ox, Deer, SIteep, and GuzelUa : in other cases the ulna 
dasMcei* icon aAer passing tlie olecranon, as in the 
^Hr^flf, sadstil) more in tho Cankel. In the CameU and tho 
Vmmae the tuberosities of the upper head of the humerus 
a» tM»t elevatcil as in the other ruminants. With regard 

tbe p<.!m-, the C'unel has tho external aiiLiLe of the 
iwiiLim pointed and with^tut truncation, and lh« spinal 
*>.^<t l^rge and rounded; but this last is as much und 
3ijn advaueed thau tlio other. The posterior front of the 
pF^^is n enlat^ed. and its posterior border much more like 
ttttt^of tbe horse; and ao it is in the IJama. iOmmnt 

ftglsHw Chnu bM deteeledM crt w ilogi c a l chancier, not 



noticed by Cuvier. which peculiarly marks tho Camelida, 
viz. the absence of tho perforations in the transverse pro- 
cesses of the cervical vertebm far tbe tiansmiMioo ef tbe 
vertebral arteries. 

In the stnirlure of the stomacli, llic CameJitLr exhibit a 
marked difference IVein other runiiiiants. This part of 
the organization in tho true Caimds i, explained in the 
article Cahsl; and though doubts have been thrown ou 
the Usi, tile Stomach of the Llama is fonued unun the 
same peculiar principle as that which governs the develop* 
ment of this Tiseus in tbe Ctmel. Sir Everard Home 
maintains that, though a portion of the stomach of the 
IJama is, as it were, intended to resemble the reservoirs for 
water ill the C«/;)»7, these ha\e no depth, are only suiM.*r- 
ficial cells, and have no muacuiur apjjaratus to close their 
mouths and allow the solid food to nass into the fourth 
cavity, or truly digesting stomach, witluiut going into these 
cells. Dr. Knox, on the contrary, has shown that the real 
differeni-es between the stomachs of the /-A/wa and Camel 
are inueh less than had Vw^en imaj^ined. The truth is, that 
in nuikiiii; observations on parts of this deseriptiuii. a t,'reat 
deal de^nds upon the care taken to keep the body of tbe 
subject in a fixed position. Thus we find Ifr. Spooner« on 
tbe oeeaaion of his leading his notes on the «M«f mortem 
examination of a DmnwdSry that died in the Garden of the 
Znolopical Society, observing that tliouifh he found nothinij 
to aild to tlie accounts alre.uly given b_\ Daulienton and fciir 
E. Iloiue, the cells of the lh>l cavity in tho subject on 
which be was reading contained food ; and he was there- 
fbre induced to svneet tlial doubts might be entertained of 
the Goraestneie of the generally received opinion, that these 
sscB ere destined to act as reservoirs Ibr fluids. 

Upon this, Mr. Owen staled that he also had found in the 
cells of the stomachs of Llamas which he bad dissected 
more or le.ss of lood ; hut lie sug'_'ested ilie ]>robability that 
this might bavo been Ibrccd into them by moving the 
animal about after death, when, muscular power oeinjf 
abolished, resistance to the admission of the food into the 
cells would hm^'e ceased. He added, that in tbe instance 
of tho Camr[ -v^Wwh was killed some years since at (he Royal 
College of Surgeons (the jiartir ulars itf the examination of 
which have been publislied by Sir E. Home), the cells of 
the second and first cavities ot the stomach were found to 
be filled with water only : in that case the animal had been 
kept without drink fiir throe days, was then allowed to 
drink fteelv, was kiHed three hours afterwards, and was 
opened without bein^ mjved from its erect position. Mr. 
Cox, on the same occa-ion, siin;;esied that the existence of 
fao<l in the cells in the instances referrerl to iniyht perliaps 
be accounted for by tbe fact that the auunaU in question 
had been kept for many years in this country, where they 
were at all times providwl with water: under tliese oir> 
cumstan<»s a receptacle for the preservation of fluid would 
not bo called into use; and the cells having therefore 
ceased to be applied to that purpose, tlie musi ulur power of 
their apertures would have been conse(iiu-ritly diminished. 
Colonel Sykes arldcd, that on exainaung, in India, tho 
stomach of a Camel, he had found tlie cells devoid of food. 
{Zool. Proc., 1832.) Professor Owen informs us that the 
Camel killed at tho College of Surgeons had been a long 
time in England ; but the function of the waler^ls was 
not altered, as the experiment clearly pro\ ed. 

The student, if he be disposed to doubt at all, w ill liavo 
his doubts on this point cleared up by an exaraiimtioii of 
tlie parts in the MuM um of ilu- Royal College of Surgeons, 
prepared by Professor Owen; and, as this part of tho sub- 
ject is peculiarly interesting, we proceed to give adeseriplion 
from the pen of that gentleman of tho preparatioiu there 
preserved. No. 566 B ( Physiological Series), is the alomarh 
of a ftrtal Llama {Juc/wnut (Jia/nu, Desmarest). 'J'ins sin- 
gular form of ruminating stoiuaeh, ub.serves Mr. Owen, is 
peculiar to the Camel tnue ; it is in some respects simpler 
than that of tho horned ruminants, and in others more com- 
plicated. Like the stomach of the small species of Moschus 
(No. 554), the psallcriura is loss distinctly separated fiotn 
the abomusus, und at this early period of cxi>itencc it ex< 
hibits in the Llama a similar deQciency of tiic characteristic 
lamiiiffi. The reticulum however is much more complex, 
each of the lur^^cr alveolto being developed into many 
smaller ones, a structure |)artially indicated in the reticuo 
lumof the Goat (No. 564). and more strongly marked in 
that of the Ox (No. 464 A). There are moreover two 
groups of cells developed from tho rumen, which dilK^r 
fkvin thow of the tetioulttm in beiiw iWtow^Jt^dllfiy Google 
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rUihle IVom viditnt, gifing ■ aoeulatad cfaameter to tiio«e 
parts of the p«uneh. The tevenl fom^rtiiMfrti «f thr 

Bl«»ii)nrli Inve b«?u laid open t?i TIk^ |i: . ^cir iti^ri tf> sli w 
tlicir iMinmiiiiic.itmn* with onrii i li . ; 1 1" < kwut-Ur of 
their IP HIT siirfiicc. Tbo ruruen ir mI %mi:i niticlo, hut 
ift wholly detUlute of the villi which rimraHenzL* it la tho 
1mtn«d Tiiinm«Rta. It fci paitially flividcd jnio two rom- 
pnrtTnuntn by a stron;; rn<%rtculat«f IIUIiCWbr_4lbr«i» which, 
C(»faiiieinMn<; im the Iffl w\c of tlw flirillfw, trwrerKc* 
Wit- paiinrli longif ud v . tlf ni-lit -Ic5 • if iViis riflRc, 
irhiiiit fuvjrteen i»tnalli'r niu«iculdr iuM ,i uh p<i»s nfl at riv'lit 
ttttirlf-!. ami ibwe rklge* are conuooti'd by tiiU -Mullvr 
fitoc-imli, running ir»nsvencly bet««eo them nt diifcrent 
di«tiinr«a from meb other; IM (fowliangiilBr vpom which 
rt <>titi from the ab<ivc nrningcnicnt of fc«n«4ili ere p«rtly 
flf>*o«l by a jTTOflurtioii of the bning meitibrstw, tearing n 
rirrnltir r.|M'rturo in tin' i- ntn- nf i-mh siMi-u<' for tl;«' 
pa«^a^-<: ot l;i]ni<l« into the rclWi Itenimiii. I'lie c<iiri|iiirt- 
nicnt of the pannrU to the left of the threat l>jngitudnial 
ridi^o trnnmatea in twoncniN. m whet may be conaidered 
the cerdtttc extremity. The Meoulm neereet the«Beopfae> 
•rii>. i» biti;plo; the ono farthest from it is «le\-eloped into • 
juMU's of cr\\i. I. fa smaller wire but of prerisoly ftimilar con- 
ulnictiou t" ili ijn^ «>n the i)pp"si(e Ride c>f the paunch — a 
Bfiit ^ nf Mnnllcr Mttix'tilar bunds pa--sin;; ufl'at ri^jht anijle* 
fr.itn lh»! !;»ierr ouf, which wparatcs tlie two sarculi, and 
tfaeao h»»cr hands lietng oonnected by tnmnrene fe-HO'-uh, 
in the intervab of wbieb the celh ate develnfed. The re- 
tt tihirn, or waii r bag. i» laid open, showing that the cells 
are sitiiaterl between a series <»f purallol inuseulur fasciruli, 
OS in the rumen ; b\it tlieir further snlwhvision is earned to 
e greater extctit, nmS their orifices nrv not unarded by 
menrtiranoaa Itrodn'-i uii^. The external inut»eulttr coat of 
«hia rafity is so dis)io»v<l that its exterior ia anootb and 
untfonn. and the eelU are tcareely risible fien wilhont 
Tb"- II- pfii^un in laid op«n, so ^^ I'j sliow the n>ns4-uhir 
rid'^e tt hu li traverses it bmsilu linully, and winds round 
the upper part of the retiruluni to tennin itr' tfic f.iii'ic,. 
of the psallcrnim. 'It i* obviouv' ctrntuaies Mr. Owen, 
• that by the contraction of this tisciewlus. all communicn- 
tton between the first two eavitiea and the flasMihagtis would 
he cTit off. and the tenmsticatad fhod would be eondaeted. 
as in the h Tiled rumman's. into the tb 5! ■! > iv l!v. AslijjIiToi 
decree of enniriiction would cut off ilic f Miiini:nicalioiMMi K 
the rumen, and allow the pa»^agoof AukI- fim <t mt i tin' n li 
culum or water-bag, which probably takes place when tho 
tywinel or Uama drink*. A free comraumeation however 
subsists lietwreen the vater-bagafld paunch. A porcu]>iuc's 
niiill 19 pn«9cd throiifrh the oblique csTiat leading to the 
third cavity: '.n- <■ nity m the Oiiiift is :i siii:ill sacriuus 
dm met from anil intervcninj: between ih« reticulum and 
jraaltoriuni; it is not sn distinct in the Llama; but on a 
clove inspection, tbo inner membrane nearest the orifice 
above nentiont^ tnay he H>en to be prndncc<l into fidges, 
whirh arc arraiicred in a reticulate or alveolar form ; MM as 
a similar structure is more distinctly obsenmMo m the 
Camel, thin cavity wa« cons i Il rod by Dimbenton a« the true 
analogue of tlie reticulum, aiul the water-ba(; as a peculiar 
snper-addittoo. The remainder of the stomach in the fcetal 
Llama maybeieen to form one elongated continuous cavity, 
bent npon itself at its lower third without nigw or lamingp. 
the latter bciiiir afterward* developed at the cardiac half of 
IhiS cavity. The pjloru* is a small transverse aperture 
protf cted by a large oval protuberance. The diio<leiiuTii is 
isiiistdenibly ddatfd at its commencement. No. 66bCe\- 
hihiis a small pnrtion of the i^tomach of an adult Llama, 
showing the canal whieh passes along the innMr part of the 
reiictilom. and eondnets the ruminated -(boa from the <mo- 

jdij^US to the thml cavity. The ran riilnr flhrr^ of the 
p-reater rul^e. forming the upp> r boundary of tbiii cjiual. arc 
di^pl.iycd: (■omo of the fibieswind round the aj crlurc of 
tli«> third eavit}, while others return and pass into the leaser 
ridge. It is these hatter flbrea, observes Mr. Owen, which, 
by a fordble cantxadion. draw up the enflce of the third 
cavity towards the eardia. and eloae the commnnicatioD 

between the ; : i ' i; ' water-ba:^. The coinmcncc- 
Dieiit of tlie ii i.- uluiu, iiii.iM';;ou» to the third or supernu- 
nu-rary cavity in the C;nnel. is kept ib ii rn'.nl \,\ a I rh-tle. 
fio. iCti D is a portion of the i^reatcr group of cells from 
the patnieh of an ailiilt Llama. The culielewhieh lines 
these cells is turned down, and tlie subjacent membrane 
removed, to show the muscular fibres of the larger fasejeuli. 
gt. I ;iK i ill the li «scr connecting bands, ulii< h an- 

dUstiQctly uuscolar, and evidentljr calculated to close the 



orifieeiof theeellt.' Mr. Owen fortber (Wvt* thal,aA« 
death, when Utese eontraetile parts have eeasad to act. ito 

•vin ill. j^iatters contained in tlie paunch, fcuch as i:r>ir» f 
u il . fw, may pass into these et?lls ; but ihtir coi;iint§ U 
alwiu ■ :'''at.d to be chiefly llui<l. No. j6f» E ii the n-'.'v- 
lum, »>ec«<ii<l cavity, or true water-bni; of ihe Llama. T(iJ 
cavity, Mr. Owen remarks, is not lined with 
the homed ruminants; the etlter differences 
out in the deaeription of the fcltewing preparetiott.* TU 
muscular fibres of two of the lai-gcr ritlgi» have Lmth 
sectcd ; they form by no n»c«ns sui'h powerful fa&riculi u 

III the in r>p>>nii nU'"'-' "t" liir |i:niii« li r<J», T'r -' 

middle (ibres in each irl r Ix i-ome tetxl i" "'^ but ta* 
lateral fibrescuntinue mu>:< ul u, atld pam od t li e d.ffsnet 
conneetkig ridgesh ficem wbicii they a p i e ad ever tin eotav 
cireomfereMe of the ceHa. and eonalitwie the ae t— d or «b- 

ii'rii:i! iLiiiM til ir tunic of this part of the stomach. On tii.r 
oppu!>Ue aide of tho preparation a portion of the cstcrTi^S 
layer of fibres is exhibiteil. > ./n m\\. i.) 

We here see that tho structure in this very ev^entul pirt 
of the organization ib similar in both tl>c fiTini uf i\ic f ■■ 
mfUtUe, and that the Llamas of the .New World. as wcU t* 
the Ckmels of the Old Wot^d, are pro>Tidod with tlie mesM 
of ]>rc*crTtng flii. K in < rl'-. ;ii'|-i' firi.tled to that '<fl 
StM'h a jiruvisiuii i* t:«'iiM,u-ul wiili the lucubtirs ai»d b- 
of both ; for if Ihe parched deserts wIhtcui the lot irf • * 
j Catoel is cast re<|Uire i^uch a tnodificalion of the »4tMN»r*H 
the Uama« whose stronchold \* the meuntain-efMin (hst 
traverses the southern parts of America, and whwli is fyu 4 
hi'.th up on the Andes, often out of tlie reach of lakes, r>- 
qum-s liMlr |c^>. 

Mr. Owen, in his interesting paper ' On ine Anatorot ■ f 
the N ubian Giraffe,' staler that the action of the atxlutn r^; 
panetes in ruminaiion is much stronger in theCaawl tlwi 
m the Oiraie ; and he ohscrvea that it is • aiagislar Ik^ 
and one which has not hitherto been iiotice^f. that tS* 
Camelinf! Ruminants difl'er fnjni the trw Ruminantt i« 

the myiK" 111 \»li:< li til.' ■■i.tl js rlii.\H(l. Ill ill ■ ' i^^' t 

' it is ground alternately in opposite directions from trie 
I side: in the Oxrti, Sfnep, Antttop^, and Uetr, the 
jaw is ground against the upper in the same dtreetion, by s 
I raiatery motion. 1 lio rnvmrnenta may be sowsai»sty 

frotii r:^*lit to 1. fi. i>r fi in left to right, but they an? norf 
.iltciUiUu ihryugltuiit tlia masticatory process, as in i't 
C'tmeU : and hero n.; lh, 1:c i. iii.uk*, '.n if;*.' rotat-T 
motion of the jaws of the (rtrnjf'; while uiasticsunc ' * 
I etid. wo have e^'idenee of its ultinity to the homed nmi- 
I nants. (Zool. Twt*^ voL ii. Communicated Jml it)* i ' 
j With regard to external eharaetera, we have, both in thr j 
' I,l;iriiiis and t!if (.'-.inii U, t!.i- ! >n[; !i>'ck and cwnipara^i'r J , 
small heud, anil Ihu prolonsccd moveable upper Up. tW*; » ' 
fissured vertically: we miss, in bi<ih.ihe naked murzlc. ' 
find the apertures of the nostrils mere fiseurcs rapaUit ..'| 
being shut at pleasure. The differences in tbedrntCba. 
have been already noticed ; and though we kwh tnvsin' 
for the humps of the true C-nnels on the backs the LlmsM. 
yet there i-i, acc'irdmg i<i IM ^iiKi, a ronf-'irmation in 
latter resembling that excrescence, and eonsisting of i.- 
exccss of nutritious matter, in the shape of a thick ocat >i 
fat under the akin, which is absorl>ed as a oomMMatti 
for oeeadonal wmit of food. The most marked qiB k f w » 
appears to exist in the structure of the feet ; and this dif.-> 
cnce if, as we shall presently «icc. demanded by the >cryi-.' 
localities and li.ibils .it' thftw i ^'iiiups N..' strurture rr: 
be imagined m irr mliiiirably c;>u;rnfii far the si,i.jj.»rt a*^. 
passage ul' mi auunal over arid sands than the elastic j--ri. 
which forma the sole of the Cam^'a fi»^ and ea viuch iH 
conjoined toea teat. 

But tlie pr ibk ni to be solved tins the a<laptatio(i. m n 
animal of generally similar structure, of a foot to th* cvi- 
^cncies of the case. The pad which connects the ti<-* i 
the Camel beneath would have afforded no very sure fboCmj 
to an animal destined to climl > itn precipices of the Anlf«; 
and we accordingly find, in the Uama, toea with atran^ «>! 
curved nails, completely separated from eadli other, a»i 
each def. idcd b\ its own pad or cushion. >.i s to prv-s, -i 
the Qio;>t perfect modificatwu of the parts with a rtw u 
firm progrcsaiop, either ia aaeeut or dfcoent. whikt tiMiw a 
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Bttktng io the »Uiiolurc cnlculatc<l to impfido great rapidity 
wm oompauralhraly plaia ground. 




Ci—f* Foot I *kiu roBkOvad. 




Foot of Uams ; witli Uk* t.\,ia on. 

Natural Uistoky. 
CoBiMgiabto doubt ia ttiU antertaiiied oa to the numlwr 
of vftdm belongiBf to tbo gomu Aud^emia, and va iImII 

pnfli'«Tour to trace -otne ( f tlio arrounts Kiven, beginning 
«ith M)n)c of the carliiT lu»tonan.s and zoologists, and con- 
ImiKtii; tlij inquiry <luwii to Ihe present time. 

Tlx; SpaniaroSa vhen they conquered South America, 
found tVw UaiM^ vbich »eenu to uavc been the only beaat 
of VoitlMik poMMieii by tba iiatrr«a» to wbona it likawiie 
^rt feed and ninant ; fcr tbe Hmh «aa ealan hf Hbmmt, 
and the hiir or wool was woven into cloth. We cannot l>e 
kurpriscd thul so useful an animal should have l>ei'n called 
l>v the conquerors a sheop, esjxji'ialiy when we recollect tlic 
quaittin of its flesh and of its wool ; and accordingly wo 
find the Llamas described as sheep by tba tarliar 8|Ktni&h 
miiaia. Ura^ Augustin da Zaraie. tiaaawrer-ganMl in 
Pini ia IS44t in hia aeeoont of the conquest, apaaka of the 
Llanta, as it was ohsorvtMl in the nioiiiifrti;i«; of :i< a 

»bccp of burthen. 11c sa)s that in Miuuliuiis wlifio tliL-re 
I* n> «now, the natives, to supply the want of wntur, fill ll.c 
ikms uf sheep wtlh that lluid, and make other living 
ibirep carry the skint; Ibr Iw iMBarks that the$c Pcru- 
Taa sheep ara larga enough to Mtra as beasts of bur- 
ikea. Da Zarate eridfinly had the eye of a loelogiiit, 
f ir be says that these sheep resemble the camel in slia(x', 
tbiitigh they have ni) hump. He stales that they can 
rirrv ibout a hundred pounds or nioie, that the .Spaniards 
QH'd to ride thaoo, and that tb«ir rate of travellmg was 
four or fivelaagMB a^y. Hia daacription apfMHBi to 
be tbat of an ara^vitiMaBk and beara upon it the impfaiaaf 
tntb. When tney are tired, says De Swate, they lie down, 
and the load must be tnlci n off, for neither heatins? nor help 
if:ll ui.ike llietii j,'ol up. Their weariness i* manifested in a 
r} dl^;lzrl■> ai'le way when a man is on one of them; fur 

■IT author says that if the beast ii> pressed ou under such 
' .-^um'iUoces, it turns its head ond discharges its saliva, 
%bMb has a bad odour, into its rider's face. He speaks of 
ttsn as of great utiKty and profit to tbek masters, praises 
'•'eir good and fine Wool, particularly that of the species 

:.uaed fxteas, which have very long llt<(cs, and h^liows that 

ii»ir keiep costs liitK- i r nothing, cither in in lu y or trouble; 

it (bay ara satisfied with a baodful of maixe, and are able 



to go ior fonr or five days witbiout water* He daelarsa tbat 
their lleah k aa walU&voured as that of a frt Coatiltan 

sheep, and notieas the public shambles fur the 5;ile i>r it 
in all parts of Peru then frequented by tlie-e im ui ik. 
But, he lemaiks, this was not the ciise on the fir>t au i\ul 
uf the Spaniaids; fur when an Indian killed a sbc«p at that 
time, bis neighbours came for what they wantadf Mid tbail 
another Indian would kill a sheep in bUtum. 

The Liana soon fband its way to Europe ; flir we And, m 
llie * Iconea Animalium ' (Gesner, &c.), a figure of one with 
a collar round his neck, led by a man, apparently his kccpi-r. 
Thi.s finure is by no means badly executed, and is gi\en a.s 
tho AUocamelus uf Scaliger, who speaks uf it as an annual 
'in tana Gigantum ' (Patagonia probably), with the head, 
lha eaia, and tbe neck of a mule, tba body of a camel, and 
the tail of a horse: *Quanobrem exCanido at aliis 
situm 'AAXoicii^tjXof appcllavimus.' Tlie figure, it ap|H.'ars, 
was taken from a ])rint, with the following account: — 'In 
the year of our Lord I jjS, on the 19th day of June, tliis 
wonderful annual was brought to Middleburgh (Miiud- 
burgum Sclandin), havfaig never before been seen by tbe 
princes of Germany, nor recorded by Pliny nor ether antient 
writers. They said it waa an Indian Sheep fhnn Ptro (per^ 
haps Peru), a region nearly .*ix thousand niile> distant from 
Antwerp.* Then follows tho <lii-riipiuin, Iroin wludi it 
may be gathered lliat the animal \v,i.s either a bro\Mi Idauia 
uTtt pied one. The neck isstatod to have been very whito, 
'cygneo oslore candid isainMinv' and tbe body rufbost'ra* 
ftta ant fnnieaiiin * 

John da leet (feU leyden. H33) appears to hare eal> 
lected most of the Spanish authorities up to his time. Ho 
«iuotes Garcilaso as saying that the duiuc:«lic unimiils of tho 
Peruvians arc of two kinds, tho greater and the less : which 
the Peruvians, as a common name, call Llama, that is, cattle 
or bbeep ()>ecudeH) ; thus the sbepherda say Llama niicJtee, 
They call tbe greaiar cattle (migua pea ue ) ifiiaiioce-tf oaia^ 
on aeronnt of ita similitude to tbe wild animal which is 

named Huanacu. and from which it diifers in mlonr nnlv ; 
for the domestic Llamas (domesticum pci u>> are I niml i.f 
various colours, like tlic hor.-e; Imt the ^Vllci Llama is unly 
of one colour, like chestnut. The greater kind have a great 
resemblance to a camel, except that they want tbe bomp^ 
and ara net ae large. Tba small kind (minua pecne> they 
eall l^Umma»mi Una ia anly (bd for Ha flssk and ita 
wool, which is the beat Mi kageal^ «e it ia Me q na i to Oe 

carryint; of liurthetlS. 

Do 1. act tl.cn turns tu Aco-ta. ' Peru,' says tho latter, 
' has nothing better ur more useful than its cattle, wlucli 
our countnmeo call Panwian sheep^ but which iIns Pen»< 
Tinn^ in their tongna^ name Llama ; tbr they bring large 
proit, and ara kept fbr next to nothing iviliedno aKtmr). 
These cattle farniah Ihe natives with wf>ol fir their vest- 
ments, like our sheep, and arc used by tlieni as beasts 
of burthen. There is no necessity fur shoeing them, 
guiding them by a rein, or feeding tltcra with uols; 
for these animals serve their master gratuitously, being 
content with the wild berba wbiefa they meet wit^ every- 
where. There are two kbida (apeciea>— one whieh ia woolly 

and cilleil l\ico by the natives, the other C iVert'l with a 
sli'^jhl llcece (villis levibus) only, and nearly naked, \Uit tico 
It IS Hum: fitted for carryin'? hurtln-ns. called (jitavarn. 
They are rather larger than slieep, but less than heifers, 
with a long neck like the camda* wAy kgit Mid a compact 
body: the eokMir is Tarion^ for s enie n iie whiles some black, 
some brown, and some piebald (rcrsicoloree), whieh ihey 
call Mnromrrri. Their flesh is gnod, althiTiitdi rather };n ss 
(spissior), but that of the lambs is much ibc best ami the 
most delicate ; but they arc rari'lv kiiU*'^, Ikm ause tbev arc 
of by far greater use as beasts of burthen, and their wool 
senres Ibr making cloth. Tliis wool the barbarians olenn» 
•lan, end weave into garmenta: bnt it is of two toita, one 
eovsar nd more oommen, which Aey eall Bapoiea, the 
other finer and more loose (absolutior), wbidi tbcy rati 
Cumin (accordin;^ to Garcilaso, Cnmpi) : from this last Ihey 
weave various uirt uns and hangings (anlea el irenstrotnata) 
of most elegant workmanship, whKb last a long time, and 
in splendour do not yidd to aOk ; nay. what is wonderful 
for barbarians, they are so nest in.tbw weaving tbat tbe 
eleganee n nearly equal throughoot, nor is the web or woof 
ever apparent. The antient Peruvian inonarchs kept up 

I many works for weaving Ciimhi, the pnnciivil artiticers in 
which lived at Capaebica, on the banks of llie lake Titicaea. 
Xbeio wools tbey dyed witl) the juico of vatious herbs^ 
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according u tlio natara of the work le^utred. But most of 
the P«mvian liariMiriMM wa eanning in thii nwving. wad 
hswin th«tr huu inttroments adapted for tho an; and 

ftxjin these slioop they ilr:»w m t>t dI" tli-; iKCLs,-;irio-^ of 
human life. By fur the giiiiu-sl usu of ihesc aniiJidb how - 
ever is in cttrryiii„' burthens ; for sotuetimes 300, soniotuiu's 
• drove of I QUO. carry vnrioua arliclvst uf mcrchandiitc, skins 
of vioe, chocolate (coratn), maiie, C/utnno, and quickulver 
to Polosi and the other mimt «id towna.' Aooata then 
■peaks of their cinploymant in eonvvylQgailvBr flrom Potoal 
See , and (ihservcs that ho has often wondered how drove« 
of thu&u itnimalft, sometimes eunststin); of 1000. aometiraes 
of two only, and not unfrtH|in iitly liidi u with .lOuo bars or 
platm (lammn) of silver, wurih iuou ducats, should make 
ihair way, accompanied by a few barbarians only, who 
direct thona»andl<Mdaod unload tticir burthens, and hardly 
attended by one or two Spaniards, passing tho ni^^ht in tho 
o|>en air and without a guard, — ami ihM so safely thai a bar 
is s4-arcely ever missed, such u tliu bccurity of travelling in 
Peru. 'The burthen of each beast,* continue- Aiusta, 
'amounta to lOU and aomctimes 1 50 lbs., which they carry 
tbrae. or at th« nott four, leagues a-day. aeoording to the 
length of the journey. Bui Uieir tenden know mw ata> 
tiuus, where food and water for their «an1« ahoond : here 
tlav pilch their tents, and uiilua ! llioir blasts. When 
huvtorer they have only one day's jouaitey lu nKiki% the 
Llamas arc able to bear a load of even 200 lbs., or to inove 
forward as many as eiebt or tan leagues. These animals 
rejoice ralhor in a eool than in a fervid tempcmture, and 
therefuro they are propa(rato(1 immensely in tho mountains, 
whilst they fail in the pi im>, on account of the too great 
heat. TIjo bald sheep (cah uin j>ecus), or Gll:»n■\l\M^s, are 
of a fawning (vernile) attd gtiulu aspect: ofieii, as they 
walk along, ihey stop and regard the pasacrs-by without any 
expmaion of fear or pleaaurc, so attentively with erected 
neck, that it is difficult to abstain from laughter; sometimes 
they are so suddenly terrified, that thejf run off to the 
mountain precipices with the greatest swiftness, so that it 
is nccessdry to siioot llu tn to save tlicir loafK. Thi- Pacoos 
also become so enraged Mtiiit-Uiiui*, ur aro so weaned MUh 
their burtbGnn. that they lie down with their burthens, and 
cannot ba made to rito aither by tbraata or bhiwa; whence 
a prorerb baa ariwD, and stttobom or obatinato men are 
^al<l to bo Fmjtrtcatot. For this there is no better remedy 
than lUu conductor to slop and sit down by the ooiiQal, 
until by his blandMhuonta ho pfovMla on the rainal to rise 

spontaneously.' 

It further appears thnt the Llamas are subject to scab, 
oalled br the 'baibahana' cnracAan, which is deadly not 
onljr to the animal wbieh has taken it, but spreads by con- 
tagion amonc; the llock, lliat almost the only n uKdy is 
immediately to bury the diseased aiuinal. G;ircila»o Luw- 
evcr mentions otlur rfinc<lies : tiie most po .rerful is slated 
to be a very simpio one, namely, anointing ihe affected ports 
with lard (adipe auiUa). The price of a Llama varies in 
diiiiMont movmeea; bat tho 'barbarian' whopoiaaaaaa two 
or three la eooaidoiod auffleiently ridi. Onrdlaao add* 
that tho Peruvians, before tho arrival of the Spaiiiards, did 
not miik ihcu tluck?, which ^ive that bccreliua very spa- 
ringly, and only in sufficicni ijuaiitiiy fur thatr youag; 
neither did they make cheeses of their milk. 

Do I^et then proceeds to state, that besides these dooaa- 
tie heid^ Peru prodncaa oartain wild animals which are not 
easily to be tism in other porta of tihtt NowWorbl, except in 
the neighbouring country of Chili. Some of these are 
culleil (Jmimtco or Huanacii, from a siuiilitudc tn which the 
donit-^th- kiiuU obtained tho same ruinu-. The (Icsh of iIk'sc 
is good, according to Gnrcilasu, but not so goud as that of 
the domestic Iluaiiacu Llamas. Tbc males keep a louk-out 
on the highest hills, whitat the femaioa are leoding in the 
valleya : and when the fcrmer observe Ihe approach of men 
from .ifar, they m^i-^h almost like a horse, to warn the 
females. If tbo im u romo nearer, they flee, driving tho 
females before th«.-m. i iio wool of these is short and rough, 
but it is nulwithstaml 111; u<-erl by the ' barboriana' for mak- 
ing cloth. These aniniaU a.v lakminaowes and noo«e<i. 
Others again are called I'ieuMiut Ihca* •rottot T0I7 unlike 
goats, except that they have no horns, and aro Uurger. and 
ar.' of a leonine colour or raorc ruddy; these live in the 
hi^;!u'st motintniiis a:i(l j:ro\(.s, .njd Jove the colder regiuiiii, 
but ^iiicriaily ilo- - iliiuiics \\lii<h the Peruvians designate 
by the common name of I'uiuui neither aro they 8nnii\ed 
l4raw»worfknat,biat m nlbM mnitad tbw^. They 



go in flocks, and run most swiftly. Such is their tirauiity. 
that at ihe atght of men or inld beasts they hurry i»- 
ktsuuly into inaoeesttble or bidden bstnease^. Thcrv ««f« 
formerly a great number of these animals ben, but tb«7 
arc now become much more rare on account of the protnt— 
cuous luoiK i." iti hunting. Their wo«d i* vt-ry Hjiv. :;iid lit- 
silk, ur litthef like the wool of the Beaver, aitd tii*. naUtn 
deservedly estimate it highly; for besides other pruprn»ei. 
it is also Mid to resist the heat and impart coohto*. w hciiea 
it is especially used for caps. Next to tbeac cotne tha 
Tnrtisitii or Tontras, which aro larger and mure swifi ih«n 
the Vicufias and of a morc'burnt colour, with penduluui 
and lij;i>t rai'v: tlu'V rarely collect in her'!-, anil neraL'_« 
wander about the precipices singi}. Garciiano ksv* tliki 
these arc a species uf deer, but less than ihi»e of Kur'pe. 
They were innumorablo in the time of tho YiKaa, so ikat 
they entered the reiy towna ; nor waa there anr dotcsnry 
of their f r- -i m l doe*. Thus fnr De Lncl. who tavt lit*.: 
all these urmuaLv pr •dure be/o;u- stoucs. of which thkMc n/ 
the Aio^f and (immnr 'rs arc tlie .-tnallL^i imii 1 Jiicst la 
estimation, whilst Ihuse fruni the / i* are rutber 
and better, and those of tho Tarugan \\:>- best of all. 

Wo now torn to llcmandei. Wo Oud m the Woman 
edition (foL 1651) a' figure of the * Afoo lekhtl O^tb, 
Ovis Peruviana,' witli a (li'srri]iI:ori- HjIIi figure mnA 
description leave no ilouitt tiiai the biu\\it Llama is iLr 
animal rcprcscnicil. Tii< rc i> a very long commentary. ^t'.\ 
wortl) ihe attention of the curious reader. Of this ' Art't 
sive Om Peruviana^ two kinds are meQtiunc<I : ihe fir^t 
like tbc animal represented; the other small oiid •touted 
(parvn? et pygma^ui), with short legs but stnm^ and able to 
carry domi -.iir buribcns, such as «a:cr. corn. \.c. Anutlu-r 
kind, tho i'acm, are stated not to be so inrpulenl, la xht 
catalogue of Ueraaodei the Ptkm icMM Ofmth n calM 

Peruichatl. 

Man-grave gives a figure of the long-wooled and letxtr 
Llama, under the name of Otn-eamettit. In some parts a 

is not bad ; in others, the miuzle and fore-Riet tat inttaiM^, 
il IS monstrous. Ho says thit the hirj,M r kind of Ori-ca»^.'w 
1.-. colled i^ucij. His description is worth consulting: aj34 
he !>ays, among other statements, that they bore the earn «f 
these 'aheep,' and run lopea thtoogk them, by which thcor 

j master* manage them and lead uom wbera they pleua. 
He then gives another figure, much better cxccui.-J tbj-. 

; the other, of a second species, which is nearly naked r. 
regard to Hcccc, and is oidy covered b\ a imht and sbfirt 
one (calvum pecus ot De Laet?); and savs that it partiy 
resembles a camel and ]>artly a deer, so that it nugbt be 
well called in Greek iAafomifivXac—KlaphocMBOlaa. 

We gather then ftom these and other early wrilen. tbsi 
tlicrc were three kinds <if tlH•.^(• animal*, fiii tn :<"^ '•x or Wn- 

I aitacijes, Ptici" \. and I 'lcuitiM, the term Llama bei(>g ttf>pii 
cable to encli of ilu in, and merely signifyint; cattle or »he<^ 
but theso kinds are by no means clearly defined. * Uold 
the last half century.' says Mr. nennett, ' the great m^janly 
of natnraliata, including Kay, Klein, Briasoo, and Lcnosrw^ 
eonenrred in reducing them to two apedes. the Ltemm «r 
Guaitdi n. ( uiiiinonly uso<l as a bcasl of buribcii. fit..! Il.e 
/bco or I'lru'rifi, rn\\\\&i^ foi its (lesh and u» wooJ. Of 
this opinion was Burton when he wrote the history of tfe 
Llama aud the I*aoo ; but the ol>servation of living 
mens of the Llama aud the Vicugna, and tlie cummuriiir^ 
tiona of the Abbe Bcliardy on ttie aobject, indored bun 
afterwatda to admit the latter animal as a thml v^-.^ 
distinct from tho prccclint;. In this be w,:s fJlow*-! 
by Medina, who, in his • Natunil Ilssiory of Cluh." s. parat^il 
also the Guanaco, and added a llfth si>ccics. the Huc»jl.o. 
or Chilian sheep of the oldo' authors. Gmclin, Shaw, mod 
almost every subsef|uent compiler, bare adopted thaae fve 

^ species without oxaminaliun, giving to them such 
nyms as they could pick up almost iDdi»criminaielv ff<Mn 
tin- writers on the natural hi-t.>rv <)f Annn- a. ..u\ thu* 
creating a mass uf confusiun which it would tic both vsiz. 
and useless to attempt to unravel.' iOtr4m$ ^md Jltnta* 
gerie nf the ZootogicSu SoeiH^.) 

Pennant gives aa speciea the Llama, the JlemSt, the 
Paco, the Guanaco. and the CSteBfciMyiff, bttt givea Qgnm 
of the first two only. 

M. F. Ciivicr inai.cs tlio mimbcr of species three — 
Llama, tite Paro, and the Vicuiia; M. Lesson ^nc^ t>-- 
samc; Dr. Fischer records the Satno three and a four'.h. 
.^ucAensa ilnioofla (Chilihueqoe) aa doubtful. lo his ad- 
denda et enenduda be imImm» L, Svtfiaeu (Attcfcenm 
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Huaoac*. Uamilt Smith ; Cervocamelus of Joiwton) with 
a query if it iinot a mere variety of Z. PfrmiHX. As a 
«.) tiony«n to Lama I\tco he adds Auekenia Bieo (UamiU. 
Stniihi. CamelutGuanaco(Tn\\\). ToLamaVfeuXalMtMt 

AurJunia JVrMC^a ( llainilt. Smiths !c>-> tTiaii thi- fiiniier; 
aodto Lama Aruciina, Aii'-heniu Aniranu ( Haunlt, Smitli). 

Hr. Benr.etl obst-rves that it seems to be the geiicial 
Minioa among the leading writers of the prei-ent day thai 
tMmUivUion of the gentis haib been carried to too yreat 
an extent. He think* that M. F, Cuvier is fully ju»line<l 
\3» the imperfect aicoiinl* of Molina In rejcctinf* aa species 
il:e (Ju'jnaro and the Hufqur of that writer. Mr. Bennett 
»tite* that ho should hu\c httle hcMfatiuii in proceeding still 
furtber, for he is strongly iiulined to ngrec wiih H;aoii 
CtRMT integaiding ihcPaco as a lueve variety of the Llaina 
tnth llw wool more amply developed ; and in considering 
the only animal uf the group that detervei 
u. U- sptciQcally (listinguislied fWwn the latter.^ Skstotons 

f both the Llainu and \'l( iina are pieservod in UlO Mu- 
seum of the College of Surgeons, Lomlon. 

(iffigraphical Distribution.— The Cordillcr a of the Amies, 
below the hne of perpetual snow. Peru (but not in Mexico) 
aad Chili principally, though now much redueed in num- 
bers ; in Columbia and Paraguay they arc more law. Moat 
of the navigators to the Straits of Mogalhoena and wtith* 
western coasts uf .\inerica mention Guaiiuoes from early 
times down to the expeditious under Captam Ki«g and 
Captain Fit^roy inclubive, and the Ul h uf these MUOMUahM 
afi»fds4 a salutary ntfreahmeut to the crow!i. 

BabU9» Fbod. fieproductioiir ^.-The habits of the 
•IkoM* nay be in great measure gathered from the do* 
■rriptioni of the Spanish writeis above given. In a wild 
Itale thcv ki-. p ln^. tlu r in hmls, sometimes of one ur l«o 
bundred. feeding on a sort of rubhy grass or reed called ychn, 
abich grows on ibc mountains, and, it is said, never drink- 
ing whan thay hava aufficteat green herbage. They resort 
to a partienlar cpot to drop tliair dung, which a good deal 
r>-^-iDb!e<i that of a soat, soeep, or giratTc, a habit which ii 
unen liiial to ilietu from betraying their haunlfl. Modem 
ob>«rvers have naiif llic cm ful look-out that they keep, 
sad the npidtty with which tiicy dec, then turn to gaze, and 
agam swiftly gidlop off. Molina says that the Guauacoes 
l^ve the moualsinik where they passed the summer, at the 
Legincing of winter, when they descend to the plains. I'lere 
\h. y are hunted down, at lca.Ht the young and inactive, with 
d<^4% by the Chilians. During the chaco they are laid fte* 
qi;t iii!y !o turn upun their pursuers, neigh loudly, and then 
lake to tbeir heels again. Another mode of capturing iheni 
by tlw ladiaiie ia Ifarmany hunters to join and drive them 
into a BiROWMie» aeriMa which cords have I>eeu diawn 
about Iburfeet Rom thegnund, with bile ordothor wool tie<l 
them at Miiall distances, somewhat in the way adopted 
bv uanieneri tu keep small birds from the seeds. This 
aiviialus «ilh Us pciidcnt trumpery fn;,dilens the animals, 
aitil iIk-v get together, when the hunters kill them with 
stcnes tied lo tW end of leathern thonQ;s. If there are 
•ay Gnaaaeoea anmg them, tbay leap the cords and are 
ftiinred by tbe Vieufies. Thoaa that we have seen in 
captivity have been tolerably mild and lame, bttt teijr 
.•a|,rici.ju«, accepting biscuits and such delicacies Drain visi- 
t'-r», but ejectm-^ a eupious shower of saliva in their fiiccs 
at ibe least real or fancied affront. This shower, though 
aoJRcieDtly unpleasant, falS Ml» as far as our experience goes, 
lbs aeiid and bUeterinf propertiea aaoribed to it by some 
aaihora Oenilale naieumm tenoe enk, et neurvwa. Bat 
autem luxuriosutn valdc, ct turpius in exereendo venereo 
»'*tu, quaro ulluin mundi animal. Firmina enim vulvam 
habet nimis parvain, quie in tcira jacens iia sc componit, 
ut laas illi aupervenire qucat, qui tunc tcmporis gemitus 
afooe aaxinid Toeilinatar, nec aliud tunc Quasi fit, quam 
«|Md unum alterum conipuBt, et non raro aiem int^rum 
eoMumant, ante quam aetum ipanm venereuni ineipunt et 

abst>lvant. To the general truth of tliis account of tne 00 m- 
irien:ator on Uurnaiidez we can bear testimony. The 
fenule, which bee oaly two teatib ii nid to go liz moBths 
With toun;;. 

Vl'iUty to Man—Wc need not here rcpaet tboiO wee to 
whidilbiia antmaU have been applied by nan. Oordiand 
Mdbk as wen as ituflb for pondioa, flte.. are fltbrieated mm 

lh«wool*, and the bones are converted into instruments for 

• h M'muc* to tt'c wool we may liere rtal». llial :v li»r«l of 36. iocluJioj! 
... _ . Alwcin. aiMi Vicnnn* or Vi«OTiM.wer» Mot Rotn 



ilM^ 1blliM«lwMrtelaeliat4lpiBV«MUwsiMfaMliUa«y 



wcavint? the ^nmc. Nor is even the dung neglected, ibf 
it IS kmiI a-i fuel. In short, these animals seem to heva 
been to tiie aborigines what the reindeer (with the exceo« 
tion of tbe milk) is to the Laplander. Surrounded by heras 

of Mich animals which required almost no care, and by the 
siKMitancous produelions of the soil, the Indian had no iii- 
tenlnc to improvement. Ilunibuldt has an i lonueiil pas- 
>aye on this subject. ' When we attcnlivcU exannno this 
Wild part of America, we seem to be carried back tO tho 
first ages when the earth was peopled step by aitepi we 
aj>fK?ar to assist at the birth of human soneties. In the 
Old W rid, wo behold the pastoral life prepare a peojde of 
iii.ui>ineii fur tlie agricultural life. In the New World, wo 




Pace. (P. Cavfar.) 

In inf MMlf In rtilt Itiil ihry *'m Cnl ihiTins ju'irury witti po'.ilooi. 
and hay. aa aona hoorevrt a* llir polaloM wrrc exiuii.iiil, enn>ti)siilH>i 
on »o on«tinalt'ly that m<iliral nrl i'T wa« [m|iii'<'<l Tin y w.-tr i't->l at a prc- 

»(-Mt fr.ni (i -.U'v. th-- I'l i >( lV..< I'.-.n <•, lo tin- I'n »» J., .'i h""". *»"1 

only rltrveo aiti«c4 At Caitix iu ISOB, jii»t ■^^ Uoiluy 1 iiitn ai.i-ijfo. Hrri! 
t«« Mid MMd dw inn IMM l>tf<«i( ihrown ioio the »rn by the iu 
htUtod nbid*. In lhaif drtMMioa «r Ui« late minUlrr and miiiMu. T\w 
|>.«ir I.laiiiiii were liowe»cr frum Ihr irml.T m^ici*-, of thM-oiMiUce by 

thr n .MMiiur of aiirf « ere co(i«lj{nr>l l<> Don Frai.t-i«.»> <lc Th*'*;' of An- 
•l.itu,i&, who luuia Aae meoagerie at S«u l.w.ir .le H .ir.mrda. "hert ibo 
Ftfllttt HBBWM tNf jilllUii a. Manhal ikmlt piutecled Ihain. and M. Buiy IK. 
Vinwat. wiowM vllfe Ikr anny, »fadi»d llieir lialrtia aiid executed dniwium uf 
lhe«. which were lo«t at the balU^ of Villor.a M. Hury jwi.! lt.- it nit. iition 
to U«el» W0..1. wid imm" from each of tl-r Win.l. ».'"t i" Hn- A. :i „ uy uf 
Sckmcrt i\l I'arii. Fiura the teiwrl of the Fr. iich ualuralnl aod tl« phUmo- 
■ ^- t I la -..-MBftKai fift^i* (if tnn AlBUllaBn& iMnnaMMM 



|.l.i. iil Spaniard, II wouUI BP|Mr thai the fleece uf Um Mps.<l||Mto IMiuetd 
l.y a cro« between a Vl«oiiU anJ a» AliMn > ha* mdl gW i l l t WNlA 

tll.t ol«.y other variHy and IT , «. ^-t • 

Ua«M Ka0«to4|a, whm ■uca uaicrMUui kubrioatloii ta eoUactaA « 

Vol, XIV.— L 
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Iut>k ill vain for tlieic progrcuivc developmcnU of civiliza- 
tion, ihc-e monicuU of reiMjsc. ihese re«ling-place« in the 
lifli of a pcoplo. . . . Tljosc spiciM of ruinmatiii:^ ani 
inuU which coiiblitutc the nchc« of tlio |»coj)lo of the OH 
World arc watUtn^ in ihe New. The hi>oii an<l ihe luusk 
ox hava not vet Imhsii retluced to the <loiiiestic state; the 
enormous tnuliiplication of the LIuma aiid the Guanaco 
have not produced in the notivca tlie habits of the nasioral 
life' ThoM! inuliitudc* are already lessionol, nud tlic form 
Itself wdl probablv ote long be vxtinel. Civilization has 
brought w iih it liie aniia;iU of the Old Continent. The 
horse and the mule have ahu.>st entirely ^upcrscdu*! the 
Lianioii OA bi-ants of burthen, and the slK-en uiid (he goat, in 
^■reat uieasurc, an contributori to Ihe food and raiment of 
man. 




Viraiio. (Duffou.) 




BrowD Uanu. nhibilwl Id EBftaaJ. 



The white IJania. according to Feuill^c, is said to have 
been th« prcAidin); deity of the natives of Callao, before 
tbtX province was annexed to the empire of ihe Yncas. 

Arranokuent. 

The timilarity to tlio Camel appears to bave struck every 
writer who ban treated of the IJamn. 
Linneiu places the genus CoJitelui at iLc bead of his 




AVIiiia LUma, mliilniMl in En(l*oJ- 



Pooora, and makes Glama and I\ieot species of that gcnia. 

Camelu* i» followeil by Mi>tchiu. 

Pennant also arranges the Llama and Fucrjt, 8tc.. under 
his genus Came/, which is placed betwceu the Xlumk and 
the Il'ig. 

GmeTin retains the Linncan orrangement. addio!^ three 
(so called) s|K*cies lo those recorded by I,innii!u«. 

Ciivier places the Kreat genus Cam^liu at the heail of 
the liumiminti, and makes it consist of iheCamcU property 
so called and the L/am(i«(Auchcnia). Camulut i» foUovcd 
by Mitsrhu*. 

Mr. Gray makes his subfamily Caniflina, the third of hu 
family HoridfP, consi'^t of Camflut and Aurhmia. 

M. LesMU arranges the Llamas a^ the third genus of hu 
Cttmele^t. the two flrst being Cumtlut and Mencothmmm. 
I'his third and last genus is immediately succeeded by tbi 
Motchiittet, 

Dr. Fi-rher. following Linnsus, places CanwJiu at tbe 
hoad of the Pecra ; that s^nus is followed by lyoma; and 
Latmi by Hfnsrhun. 

Mr. Swainson (1 8.1 j) makes the ' S'>/r;w>(/>'i, single-booM 
quadruped<t.' his flfih tribe of Ungulata, coDsi»t ctf tkt 
geneia Cumeluf, Auehenia, and liquui. 

Mr. Ogdby (1836) gives the Cameli(Ur as the first fkmiiy 
of the order Ruminanlta, with the following charactara : — 

Fam. 1. Camelids. 

Ftrt bubbisculcate. callous beneath, toes distinct at tb« 
tip from the hole ; no spurious hoofs, no borna ; inciter 
teeth, two above, six below. 

'2. Geiierx 

1. Came'ut, whose characters are — 

Tne$ conjoined, immoveable. 

Muzzle furnished with a chiloma,* the upper lip 

(labrum) divided. 
Ltwhrymal Sinunes, none. 
/nlcrJi^it.iJ Pitt, none. 
Inguinal FuHiclet, uuue. 
Trats, four. 

2. Auchcnia. 

ToeM dujoined, moveable. 

MuzzU furnished with a chiloma, the upp«r lip 

divided. 
Lachrumal Sin met, none. 
Jitterdigilal Pitt, none. 
Inguinal Folliclet, nunc. 
Teutt, two. 

Mr. Ogilby eoes on to state that the Camtlida titrm. 
what Mr. MacLcay would cull an aberrant group; tlaej 
* Tumait uppai Up w i nt> a i) e«s «Uk Um mam m MSli^ 
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differ «ucntial1y, obser\es lUe former, irora other Rumi- 
n(Dl& in the structure both of the organs of loconiolion and 
d maslication, and their generic distinctions cous«quantly 
depend upon characters which have no aiiplication to there- 
nunin;; groups of the order. On ihe otoer band, the prin- 
ciile'of generic distribution which subsist among the rest 
Ruminant i a aiipiar, in Mr.O.^'ini\'.'bO]M:iiMii. to rnnuih 
Ufgalivc characCei'b only wLmi appltud to Uu; Cu'iteiidte ; 
liui lliuugh necessarily expressed negatively, the absence of 
Ixbiynial, inguinal, and inlcrdigHal sinuseri furtus, in 
italiiy, positive ami subslanciul characters; and as such, 
ihould b« iniruduced into the definition of these, an well as 
of other genera, in trhi'eh they unavoidubly appear in a 
R«^liTc form. Tlie Camdid<c, in Mr. Ogilby » arran>:e- 
meaU are itnuiediately luilowcd by the Cervida;. {.Zool. 
/Vml, 1836.) 

V ^ fossil species of Amhenia has yet been discovered ; 
iMt nr. Duwin brought home frooi South America the 
rcmiinsofa mo>t intereslin;' animal nearly allied to the 
UftmiiM, which Mr. Owen has characterized under the name 

of )I.:' ',iii':/irntu [M\( k at c m.MA.] The cervical \er- 
w\um in ihi!> form present i he same character in the absence 
af the boles for the vertebral arteries in the iransrene pco- 
eeues as in the IJamas and CaineU. (Owen.) 

LL\T4DAFF. [GLAMOseANSHiBB] 

LLANDILO VAWR [CAERMARTnEN'SHiRg,] 

L L A iN Di ) V E R Y . [C a mi m a h r h e n s h i rk.] 

L LA.\ E LL Y. [C aeb m a ur h i; n s i n k k . j 

LL INGOLLKN. [Dkmbiuusuirk 1 

LLANO.S. [Plaivs-I 

LLANRW8T. ^DBMSlGiitRllB.1 

10. 9T.. • town in France, rapitalof the department of 
Msnche, lj'2 mi!i-> \vi'>t li\ iinili of Paris, in a straight' 
line, or 171 luiltj. by ilie i\ad lluuugh livrcux, Ljsiuux. and ' 
Cun. Tlio origin of this town is disputed It stands on 
ihtTiTer Vire, and i-* irregularly built : it has a fine" place,' | 
or o[«n space. There arc four parish i hurcbt's, uf which , 
that of N6tra Da mo is the prinapal. The church of Sle i 
Cvuix tt in the Norman style, of wbinh it is eonsideied to 
U the ^i -t [m si-rvt .l ^lUTinicn in Finiu L'. Tlie prcfcci's 
ctfice, li'cly oiucietl. lli ' i>>wii-hall, ilu- courts of law, and , 
111' [ ri-on, ;ire the chie! public buildings. Tiic population, 
lu 1631, was yiS4 for the town, or b4'I\ for liic whole com- | 
IBUM ; in 1836 it vas 91*63 fur the commune. sb<.\vmg an 
iDet^ue ID litre y«*ta of 644, or about seven and a half ner 
rsot The chief nanuCieturcs are of fine voollen cloths, 
t<.T.5w, drtiggets, and woollen shawls; bed-licks, ralico, 
lace, ami la(>e; wuoUcn and cotton yarn; leather, ctjuunou 
cutlery, and ir m goods. There arc Blatc-tju.in les m the 
lie igbtMurbood. The chief trade is in the aiio\e roanufac- 
turps; iron, salt butter, cidor, bonty, corn, c attle, horses, 
and poultijr. There are eight well-frequented fairs in the 
year. There are a Society of Af^icultuie and Comnierce, 
a h'.gh scbrKil. a ])ublic library of 6U00 volumes, an hospital, 
a theatre, pu'i.hc baths, and several government offices. 

TIk- :;rr' ih1i-!!l-iiu nt compielu nds -H6 square raile^, ami 
bad, in i93i. a population of 9i«,2dU; in lim, of 100,717. 
It IS ^ubd^vided into nine caaUMWand 129 comtBttMS. 

LOACH. rCoBiTts.] 

tOADSTONE. [laOH-Owr] 

I-0.\M, a soil compounded of varlmis earths, of which 
i.^ ciiJvJ are silicious sand, c'ay, ami carbonale of lime, or 
chalk. The other substances nhicli are occ.nsioiiall y found 
in k>atn<4. such as iron, magnesia, and various salts, are 
tcldena m such proportions as materially lo alter their 
oafore. Decayed vojietAble and animal iMtter, ia the form 
of humus, is often found in loans tn considerable quan- 

tit:<--. and tlic »uil Is fertile i:i jiroportion. 

Aecurding a» the luaujs are cDinpn^ud, so ihcy vary in 
i^uality. Those which consist of a groat portion of loose 
»«nd, with little humus, and with an impregnation of iron, 
*n very unproductive; and those which contain too much 
clay, sJQd are on an impervious subsoil, an very diffteuU to 
eottivete. But between these extremes there are soils 
*hieb cannot be surpassed in fcrlility us wlicat-Lind. What 
r**Hl«r« Iwiias so much more fertile than cither clays or 
«aTids is, that the pure earths aic in themiehcs almost 
aatifelj barrea: land lets the moisture run through it and 
rapidly ; clay retains it, but looks it up in its 
k aobstaDec. and docs not allow the tender yeolig lOOts of 
to push through it ; chalk ha.« the saiiie mechanical 
itjr, botidos containing very little organic and solubU* 
r, frutt which plants derive their chief increase. Sand 



and clay alone, without a considerable portion of humu% 
will not make a vu-h soil ; but when a portion of calcareous 
earth is joined to both, the humus is mora readily rendered 
soluble, and the clay and sand are prevented from forming a 
mortar, which would harden ton leaddy, and prevent the in- 
fluence of the air from reaching ihc j»m»Is. Good loams allow 
of tlint circulation of muibturo which acts so prominent a 
part in tlie process of ve',;etatiou. It is almost universally 
admitted that the mu!>t fertile soils always contain a proportion 
of calcareous matter; and bv adding ohalk to those soils in 
which it doe* not abound, whether sandy or argillaceous, a 
manifest iropiovemeiit is alwa>s produced. 

It has been asserted that in the climate of France, in the 
ncighbm.i h'lod of P,iris. tlie ljc-,1 soil for tin- growth of 
wheat 1* couipoftod of equal portions of fine sand, clay, and 
chalk. Upon what grounflstbis ts assumed, does not appear 
very clear. The grester the natural moialure of any elimata^ 
the greater proportion of sand Is lequired to make a fsrttla 
loam; and the ^loatcr iho proportion of humus, the less 
sand will l>e rctjuued to temper the clay. The analysis of 
soils known to bo extremely foriile (^ivcs a \t'ry giaatdlflbv^ 
ence in the proportions of the diderent earths. 

In the climate of England the soil which is generally 
preferred for ouliivatioa is a loan^ rather li|^t than beaw ; 
at least half of which is sIIimous sand, one-third elay, and 
the rest chnlk. Such n ^■oW is culled a good loam ; it is land 
which will produce alnmst every thing which is usually 
cultuaied on saiuls or chi} s : it is not too stiff for carrots 
and turnips, and not too loose for wheat and beans. It is 
of most easy cultivation at all times of the year, provided 
the subsoil be sound, and not too ralent've of water. It 
requires only to be occasionally recruited with manure, to 
restore to it the bumns v lm li vegetation has consumed, and 
to be kept free ironi the weeds which naturally s|)riiig up in 
all fcit lie soils. All attempts to improve the nature of a 
soil should have fur their object the bringing it to a state 
of loam, by the addition of tho»e substances which are 
deficienL If there is too much clay, chalk and sand may 
be added, or a portion of the day may be Calcined by bum- 
in^;, in order to de-trcjv itn attraction for water, and thus act 
the pari of saiul m forming the loam. Limcstom? or calca- 
reous sand and grave'i are stiil more etlicacious for this i>ur- 
pose: they not only correct too great porosity, or too great 
tenacity, but also act chemically on the organic matter in 
the soil, rendering the humus lolublei and fit to ha taken 
up by the roots of plants. If there is too much sand, marl 
composed of clay and chalk is the remedy. Good loami 
require much less tillage than siiffcr sods, and will bear 
more stirring to clean them than sand.-i. IIciici; tliey arn 
cultivated more economically, and more easily kept frco 
from useless weeds ; while the produce is more certain and 
abundant They can be impngnated to a higher d^raa 
with enriching manures, without danger of root-jallen erons, 
or of loo preat an abundance of straw at the ONpense of the 
grain. For artificial lueadowa they arc ciniuctUly proper : 
all the gras>es ^row well in good loams, when they are 
on a dry or well-drained 8ub.«oil, which is au indispensable 
condition in all good land. Sheep and cattle can be depas- 
tured on them during the whole year, except when there is 
snow on the ground. If there snould be means of irriga- 
tion, no sod is bettor suited to it than a light loam on a bed 
of crave! ; or even if ihc subsoil is clay, provided sufficient 
undei -draining proveol the water from sia<^natin|^ betsM'en 
the soil and subsoil, \v]ii<:h, as practical meu very prolHrrly 
express it, would poi-^,on any land. 

A loamy soil rei|uires less dung to keep it in heart tixan 
either clay or sand ; fbr white it is fiivotirsble to the pcooesa 
by which organic matter buried deep in the soil is converted 
into insoluble huinu.«, it also permit? that part of it which 
is nearer to Ihe suifjce to attract o\\ ^jon from the air, aud 
thus it is converted into a soluble extract, which is to 
the roots of pkinti what the milk of animals is to thair 
young— a reaay-preparad fiiod easily eonvarled into vege- 
table juices. 

The analysL"^ and clasMfication of soils is of the greatest 
itnportancc to all tliosu who take farms ; for the rent of 
land IS very seldom proportioned to its intrin.sic 
one farm may be worth double the rent of another, 
where the apparent differenea in the soil is vary friflin^ 
Those who have had long exporienoo of tha expattaa of 
cultivation, and the average produce of certain lands, ean 
iir il'. guess what rent it may be safe to oiler ; but a stranger 
iias 110 criterion to judge by. Hence it is uotorious th^a 
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slrtngor.coinin;; to take a farm from a distant district is 
•Imost inrariably durcivcd. Why should not the value of a 
»ott bo ascortamiHl readily as that of any nrtirlo of rotn- 
mtTcc? If there were certain points of comparison, it would 
be so; but \n this the theory of aprirulMin: is wofully d«fl- 
ci«nt. A man i^\iO!>«es at the qualities of land by the colour, 
the feelioi;, and utIiiT uncertain sit^iis: it seldom or never 
occurs to a f.irmi^r to c\aininc ihc component parts of a soil, 
by nicri'ly diffusiiig a jiortion in water, and te«(tina the depo- 
sits— mu<-h li>>s to roinpoiind artificial soils Bti'i compare 
thera with lliow found in the fields. Yet every cnrdcner 
can pro|)ore m>iIs »uitc«l to different plant*, and make luams 
of all div;ri L- i)f richness or consi'-tence. In all lhc4c it wdl 
bo found thai sand, clay, clialk, ami decnyed'vogetnblf sub- 
stanrc5, in various prop trtions, are the chief ingrc lients. 
If thcrcfiirc tlicM* are found in a natural loatn, we may 
safely CDUcludu that it will be equally productive, and Ihc 
deficiency of any one in-^redicnt may be supplied artifi- 
cially. This would be goini^ rationally and scienlifically to 
work ; and the re<>ult would be a more certain and satisfac- 
tonr practice of husbanilry. 

It might be an interesting and highly useful inquiry to 
ascertain the rffect of the ctint.irt of various k<nds of earth, 
inoistftncd with water, in excitin}; gnlvanic acliun, which no 
doubt greatly influences the cheinicnl afiinitic^ of the ele- 
ments from which the plants derive their increase. It is a 
subject which hai scarcely ever been notice«l, and we would 
strongly recommend scientific espenincnis in this branch 
of Tpjirtablc physiology. 

LOANUO, on thcwcit coast of Africa, is the most north- 
cm of the four countries or districts which are said to have 
antiently constituted the kin^lom of i/nn^o, as explained 
in the articles Coxuo, Anuol\, and Bknoukla. In the 
first-mentioned of these orticles there is an enumeration of 
th« chief authorities flrom which we derive our information 
Wip ecting all lh(><e countries. 

Loango extends alon^ the coast from Cape I»pez Gon- 
■alvo in 0" 44' S. Int. to the river C)ti!;o or Zaire, which 
separates it from Contfo in about 6° S. lat. To the north 
it u said to lie bounded by Gabon, or I'ouko, and to the 
east by the country called Mokoko, or Anziko. Pigafelta, 
on the information of Duarte Iy>pez, extends its limits into 
the interior about 200 mde^ from the coast. 

Accordini; to Olferd D.ipper, Loango, or LoanRejio, as he 
writes the name, was nntiontly only one of the divisions of 
the territory pn)perlv so rnlled, others beinj; Majromba, or 
Majumba. Kilon^^o, iSri. and Wansi. Other early accounts 
describe the principal provinces of the kingdom of Loango 
M being Loans;iri, Loangomongo, Kilongo, and Piri. To 
tbttM others add Settc, (iobbi, and otlicr7li«tricts. 

Loango, the capital town, called by the natives Banza 
Loanciri, is in the prorincc of the same name, which orcu- 
ptfit the touth-weMcm angle of iho country. It stands in 
a largo plain, at the distain-c of three miles from the ••ea. 
It is described both by B.ittol and Dapper, and the latter 
alwi pivrs an enpravcd reproientati'in of it. HeiT, am^mq 
other building* is or was attached (o the royal palace the 
dwellinicof the king's wives, stated to Imj fl\o hundred in 
number. Tlio reigning king in Battel's time ( 1j99— 1607) 
had four hundred children. 

Another account gives the kinj seven thousand wives, 
one of whom occupies a ver^* extraordinary position, hiving, 
itisoflirmcd, the right of directing the entire public con- 
dtiet of (be king, and of taking his life if he refuse to obey 
bar eommands. Nay, although married to the king, she 
may choose any other man she pleases for her lover, and a!l 
the children she produces ore still accounted of the bloo»l 
royal. At the hamo lime it is death fur her gallant to be 
•urpriscfl ill the embraces of another woman. This highly 
privileged lady is nominated by the kinn himself to the 
jiost she fills, and ia known by the name of the Makonda. 

The eovernmeiit. like that generally prevalent among 
th« barbanoua tnbes of ihu part of Africa, is the m ist ab- 
■olute species of despotism. Battel states that the kings of 
Luoncu are beliexed by their subjects to be divinities, and 
that the titles bv which thevare known, Samba ond Pnngo, 
have that »igniflralion in the language of the country. In 
particular, they are held to have the jKiwerof brinjjin^ down 
tain from the sky ; and this useful prerogative they escioise 
every year, on the petition of their subjects, with great 
MraninDy. On one occasion when Battel was present, an 
■boodout aliower fell on the oftornoon of the same dav on 
wfaioli the king, Mated on bis throne, and (urtounded bv 



the admiring multitude, had issued the usual i 
the heavens by hurling a spear into the air; a cireut 
which evriiod the sentiment of the national supentitioa I* 
a wonderful pitch »T enthusiasm. The sui c e s eo r to iJm 
throne is the king's next eldest brother, or, if be bave iw 
brother, the eldest son of his eldest sitter. Although the 
kins; liowover is independent of the noble*, the latter n 
their own sphere api«ar to exercise unlimited tyranny es«r 
the common people. The religion of the country ts ui 
idolatry of the most superstitious character. 

A great part of the ctiuntrv is covered «i:h thick vood^ 
and it i<i onlv mountainous in ihc interior towards the OMtk. 
In the north it pouettes some hikes of considerable extaat. 
from which, ana from the mountains, many nvera ( 
to the !>ea. Among ihese however there are DOD* ( 
ma;;nitude. with the exception of the Banna, at that 
uf which stands the town of Ma^nba. about six 
south from Cape Negro, or nearly in 3° 3u' 8. lot. 

The sea con'ains fish in abundance, which foma a rr 
part of the sustenance of the people; iIm produce oi the 
soil, which is said to yield three harvests in the year, with 
very little cultivation, consists of vanous kinds of grata, 
!iuch OS ore raised in the adjacent regions. AoMiBg tha 
trees are some dyeing woods. The only mineral taani la 
the country seems to be iron. The principal animals that 
are mentioned arc elephants and apes, both of whirb vera 
formerly very numerous. 

LO.VSA'CRiE, a small natural order of polypatalaM 
Exogens, consists of herbaceous and freqoeal^^ aMHMl 
plants cuvere<l over with stiff hairs or stini;s. whieb produra 
considerable pain by the woun<U they inOirL Tbey have 
alternate lobed leaves without stipules, large yellow, red, ar 
white flowers, numerous pulyoilclphous alamena, withia 
which ore stationed singular lobed petaloid appendages, and 
an inferior o^ary with paiictat placent«. The firvit la a dry 
or fleshv cap<>ule, with the valves sometimes twisted ninllT. 
The order is nearly allied to CururbitacetP ; all the know^a 
species are American, aa*! the t^i eater part from Chdi aad 
Peru. The ^ncra in ganlens arc Loasa, MenUelia, abd 
Blnmenbachio. 
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LOBATIIA. [Bui.L/iD,r.. vol. vi.. p. 11] 
LUBF/IRA VASCO. [AMAnis nK GAia*.] 
I L'OBEU or I.OHEU M AITHKW, wie of the fouiKlers 
I cf tbvscieiut* of systemaUc botany, wa» born in I' laudcr^ 
; mthe jear 15i8, t'^a^'e^e<l in vanouK parts of the middle 
and mih of Eurc^ and flnaUy letilad in England, when 
lo tiecsine physician to iamea I. He ia ehiafly known now 
as llie author of botanical works ilhislraltd by ereat niiin 
}fn of fiijurt;*, of which there are above 2UliU tn hm ' i'iati 
\in:m IliMoria," a folia work published at Antwerp, in 
lire, anci sfill referred to by critical writers on systematic 
bjiany, Hut his nnmc deserves mention more particuliirly 
n (bat of the first naturalist who daviied the prawnt method 
if arranj^ing plants in their natmal orden, nidely indeed, 
lui wrli Milfieiecit (li^iinrtncis. In his * Stirpiuin nova 
idTmsria,' publi)»bv<l ui I>'indon, in 15 70, and deflicated to 
Queen Elizabeth, he expressly nientuins (irainnuir, Acori, 
und«T« bicb Iridaccro and Zmgibenicew aro meluded, As- 
piu>>ielcir. Serides or Cirhoraccio, Atriplires or Cbenopo- 
rfucre. Br&ssica> or Crucifeno, Glaueia or I^ipaverar8«e» 
I;«KtiitH>. AspcnfoliiD, Letrumtno&o?, and soma ethen. Lobel 
<!:t'd at High^te, lu a: t onrljn. in iGtC. The genut Lo- 
bflia was dedicated to tiiiii by Linnicus. 

LOBE'UA INFLA'TA, or Indian tubarrn. an niimial 
plsnl. growinf? in mo>t districts of North America, of which 
Ihe oval obtuse leaves are used in niedirine. They liave 
an iindii1;itc<l and irregularly -toothed margin, rough wme- 
(d<e. arid »lifrhtly pilose below, pofrtes^n^ a tasle which 
gradually bccuiiies urrul ninl pungent. 1 ho inflated Cap- 
titles possess the i-aiiic vulues. 

The action on the human system is nearly the same as 
ibat ef tobacco when chewed, producing a copious How of 
•alive, and if swallowed in voneiderable dose causing ereat 
idaxstion of all muscular structures, iiirludinfr the heart 
and arteries, accompanied with debility and cold purspira- 
lie n«, ari l aU'> pib'tiess of the surface. In lurge do-es u 
fi/oirs tl»^ii)c<ily jH)isonou«. It frequently acta as an emetic 
sod expectorant when given in small and regulated doses. 

IthM been found eminently useful in warding off or cut- 
tieg short a paro<ty.«m of estbna, either talten internally in 
s'-bjfancc, or in the form of an iciherial tincture, or inhaled 
m stnuke along with aromatic herbs. It has been found 
beneficial as an expertormt and relaxant id booping-cougli, 
li It neither in it nor asthma dues it prove more than a pai- 
hattre, or tSbti more than temporary relief; an such how- 
ever it U vetjr scrviceaUe in some nervous affections with 
trreguler action of the heart 

LOBELl A'CK.T^. an inifiirfant na'tiral nr'lcr of ninio- 
; ctaloUN E\ogeti3, dillerui^ fioiu Cauipunuhu-cte in ha\ in^ 
irr.-jul.'.i flowers and syngenesious stamens but otiii r\M-e 
les^smbling thcra very nearly; of these two characters Ilie 
i;i«t is tile mo«t absolute, Isotomat a lobcliacoous genus, 
King so railed because its flowim are tegular, llie species 
principally inhabit the wanner ptrts ef the world ; in Europe 
the* an- l ire, in North America mnrb more common, espe- 
cml!) m :l;^> southern states, and thty arc abundant in ilie 
hott.T couniri' s of Soutb America. Many are fonnrl nt 
the <Ja|«€i of Guo*l Hope, ami in the north of India; their 
f.j\ouritc haunts bcin^ damp woods or situations freely sup- 
plied with moisttire. ^bey abound in a milky juiee^ which 
m an is aerid, and in some eo intensely so as to produce 
dangerous or even fatal r mscqueuccs when aiiplie l to the 
surface of the body or taken internnlly. Aniotig ibe most 
virOi' nt IS tbe Hippobroma lon!;illorara, a West Indian 
•p ;t-s, and ibe Lobelia Tupa, a Chilian plant now common 
I ;.:aidt5n5. Nevertheless certain species have proved, in 
akilfal handa, valuable eurative annta. esmeially the 
Ltbeb'a inftala, or Indian tobaeoo. ifsny of toe plants of 
ihii order arc ciil!i\aleJ in garJens for the sake of tbeir 
bnllianl blue or seurb-t Itoweis; vb.itc and yellow are rare 
n tbf ".nb-r 

IXJ Bli'E-S, Cuvier's name for a genus of Wadiiv; Birds 
(urailv Aon^frOf/w, Cuv.), the type of which is Tringa 
kjn*r6or«at Linn. The genus is idenlical with JPAidtroput 
of Vitillot. 

iXyBO. JEROIMF, a native of I.i-bon, entered tbe order 
'T the Jesuit*, and berame professor in their eolicLre at 
Oj'.mbra. wbonee he was ordered to tl>e m»ioM> m India. 
He arrivt.>d at Gi>a in \C21, and aHer remaining tliere 
about a twelvemonth he volunteenid Pit the mission to 
Abj'wiiiia- Tbe sovereign of that eoitntyy. wliom Lobo calls 
8nlaa Segued, hod turned CSstbelie through tbe instm- 
ttmtnitty 9t Father Pmi, wlto had gone to Abysrinia in 



1 f.nn. Tlic connexion between Abyssinia and Portugal bad 
l)e<;un nearly a century before, when the Negus, or em- 
peror David, having asked the assistance of the Portuguaie 
iigaiust the Moors of Adel, IXin Christopher de Game, ono 
of the sons of the discoverer Vasco de Game, was sent Awu 
India with 400 men to Abyssinia. [Alvams, Aun- 

Lb) Miled from Goa in IG24, and landed at Pat^, on the 
coast of M Jinbiiira. ilimkinp of reaching Abyssinia by land. 
Tlie empire til" AbysMiua tlien extended much farther south 
than it does at piesciil ; and this route was coitsidored by 
(lie Portuguese in India as preferable to that by the Red 
Sea, the ooeels «f which were in the l>andj> of tbe Turks. 
Lobo proeeeded some dtslanee from Pat^ to the northward 
araoD':; tbe Gallas, of vborn be crives a:. ! i i mt. but flnd- 
inu' It impracticable to penetrate into Abyi>sinia by that 
» ay, be reir«eed hi» sicpa to the eiwst and ambarlwd ibr 
Ititim. 

In the fi>llowing year (1625) be sailed again with Mendei. 
the newly anpoiBt^ patriarch of Ethiopia, and other mi'^- 
sioniries. Tniii time tbey sailed un the Red Sea and 

landed at Beh;r. or Rdal Bay, 13' U' N. lat, on tbe Daiicali 
coa.st. wlirtte t.heik was tributary to Abyssinia, and thence 
crossiiii: ilie salt plain he entered Tigre by a mountain- 
pa!>s and an-ivcd at Fremona near Duan, where the 
missionary settlement was. Here Lobo remained the re* 
mainder of tlml year, after whirh the patriarch proeteded 
to the empetor's court, but Lobo remained inTi^'io, where 
be •■i)e;it isL'veral yi-ar>. us stiper.iilendent uf the iiiissicjiis in 
that kingdom. A revolt ot the Mieroyyf Tigic, Tecla 
Gt;oru;i3, put Lobo in great dantrer, for the rebels were 
joined by tbe Abjrssinian. priests, who hated the Catholic 
missionaries, and indeed represented the protection given 
to them by the emperor Segued as the greatest ciusc of 
complaint agoinut him. The viceroy however was defeated, 
arrested and banged, and Lobo, having re|)airt d to ibe eiii- 
peror s court, was itticrwards sent by suiK-nors to the 
kingdom of Damot. Mo here introduees m his natmtive 
an account of tbe Nile and its sonrceii, ' partly,' he lay^ 
' from what he had himself seen, and partly from what he 
had heard from the natives.' His account coincides in the 
main with the subsequent observations of Bruce uiid other*. 
From Damot Lobo after some lime returned auain toTigrf, 
where tlie persecution raistd by tbe son and successor of 
Segued overtook him. All the Portuguese, to the number 
of 400, with the patriarch, a bishop, and eighteen Josuite, 
were eomirelled to leave tbe country in Tbey put 

tbem<-elves under the pioteetion of lie Hi! r:if.: ii 1 v 
vv hoiii however they were given up to the i uitv^ M.im< 
wah, who demanded a rnnsoin. Lobo was sent to India ibr 
the purpose, and he endeavoured strongly to persuade the 
Poitttgnese \iecroy to send a squadron with troops to take 
posiie.ssiun of Masowah. bat the vioeroy had not tbe s^rit 
nor perhaps the means to Ibllowhis advice, and le l el i eil 
him to Lisbuii. Lobo sailed for Europe, but, ns he him- 
self sa\s at the end of lus narrative, ' never had any 
man a voyage so trouble onie as mine, or interrupted by 
such a variety of unhappy accidents. I was bbipwrccked 
on the coast of Natal, was taken by the HolUatel. and it 
is not easy to mention the dangers which I was exposed to 
both by land and sea before f arrived in Pnrtugal.* Por- 
trionl was then under tbe kin^; of Spain, and Lobo was sent 
to Madrid, wiicre be found still more indilfereiiee with re- 
•(ard to Aby-sinian affair> than he had experieneed at Goa. 
Siill engrossed by his favourite idea, tiiat of rectauiiiiig 
Abyssinia to the Catholic faith by means of Portuguese in- 
tluenoo and ainuH Lobo set off 6»t Home, but there also be 
Ibnnd little enoouragement. 

In IC40 ho returned to India, and beeanie rector ami 
afterwards provincial of the Jesuits ul Goa. In IGC^u be 
returned to Lisbon ; and in 1' vi he pubhslsed the narrative 
of his journey to Abyssinia, under the title of * Hi^stoiy of 
Ethiopia,' which was afierwards translated into I'lench by 
the Abbe Legrand, who added a eontinnatiou of the history 
of the CSstholie missions in Abyssinia after Lobo*a departure, 
and also an areotint > f •l e expeditiHn of Poncot, a French 
surpe -u, who ruaeliL.l U.ai c.ouniry from Kgvpt, and a sub- 
^i rjiient attempt made by Du Umile, \>l-.o bore a sort of 
diplomatic character from the i-'ieiivli c<>urt, but wa« mur- 
dered on his way, at Sennaar, in 1 70i. This is followed by 
several disserteiioro on the history, religion, government, 
&c.. of Abyssinia. Tbe whidc was translated into English 
by Sr. ^ahawii in Iftt* There bed alteady apfeaiad ia 
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] r> T 5 n Utile work publi»hed by the Rof al Society of London. 
M«il Id l>e 1raIl^la^ed from a Porluj.'uii>o MS., siyU' l • A 
Sh< rt lit>Uttutt ol thu River Nile,' wlnrh i> atitu tuutiU lu 
Th^v^not'ft culloclion. and the ori^iiT il (jI nhich i> Lobo's. 
Mujrof tbe pftvliculan ooincide with ihobti in the larger 
mrrMiw. Linio dwd «t Liabun ia l<78. He vtu a man 
of abilitieti. enterprise, and pemverane*. and allagBlhMr well 
qualified for the uii«»ion which be undertook. 

LOBOHH V'l.l-I A. A portion of tin.- niiin.iils in.-ludei^ in 
I^mnrfk's getiut Cnryopliyllia is (huii natuinl by Btrunviilo. 

[M ADKH-HYLLKEA.] 

JjOBSIKR. rAiTACva; Crustacea; Hoxari}*.] 
LOBULA'RlA. • group <>f recent z<iopbyt^ Mfmteil 
ftrotn the LinniDan Alrvonin. [AlCVOMBJC] 
LOCARNO. [ItciNO.] 

lA^CHAHKR, a district of Scotland in iLc -oath-west of 
Invcrness-shire, which take* its name from • Lochaber,' a 
small lake in the vicinity of Fort Wdlmin, which, accordini; 
toCUDd«l» «M formerly written • Loghuabcr. signifyinR the 
mouth of (he lakM. Th9 north-western boundar}- of ihia 
district is formed by Loch Eil, Loch Lochie, and the Cale- 
donial Canal, while towards the south and south-west it is 
terminated by the sbircs of Pcrlhand Argylu, from which it 
is pjirtly separated by Loch Levcn. The north-eastern boun- 
dary is formed by the district of Badenoch ; but the natural 
Kmita in ibis diiroetion are net diauiicily dofiiMNl, and more- 
over tboee given bf diObranI euthoritieft ere not quite ui 
accordnnrc. In the map of Invemesii-shiro published in 
the'Ni'vv Siatittii-al Account of Scotland' the north eastern 
Louii'l:i:y IS Tuaily a straight line joining tlu- ^uillioni 
extremity of Loch Ericht and Lite northern extrcritnty i4 
Ijovh Lochic, according to which the greatest length of the 
dietriel, fkom nortb-weM to aoutb-eaat, doe* not exeetd 3i 
nilea, while ita freeteat width, between Locha Loehie end 
Ericht, i« nbi ut .'tt milus ; and as its form, as there given, is 
nearly ti umu'iilar. the area must bo about 310 square mtlcs. 
Uiil ;ri tlu' M,\|) >il' Si nilaivl inil)li-ii(<l li\ tlii; S' cifty t-a lin< 
Diffu&ioa of Useful Knowledge the district appears to ex- 
unA ee (br north-eeat ai Loch Spey ; vhef^iltraperfleial 
extent ie aomewhal etigmenied. 

LOCHK8. flumftB n Lows.) 

l.Ori. ri>ur>] 

LC'CK, MA I'lUEW. an En(;li!th composer of great and 
deucrvefl eelebiiiy. w is h>>rn in Exotcr, and, as a chorister 
of the catboflral, ^a^ instructed in the elements of music by 
Wake tlie orgatiiiit. Ho coniplciod his studies under Rd- 
werd Qibbone, • brother of Ibo iUuathoue Orlando. Tiie 
eoniinuetor Beker'a Chromde telle ue tlutt L6ek was 
enti loyed to write the music for the public entry of (."liarl. -. 
M. ; ^hortly nAer which he was appointed ciini|iu>Lr m 
onhii irr tu that kint;. A^Mituur:^ tliat lie li nl risu iif l Ins 
25tb year at I lie |H;riud of the Hc^toratioti, the date of his 
birth may he fixed at 1C35. His first publu aiion was under 
the title itf A IaUU Ctmmrt (\f Thret J^rt$, /or Fioit ur 
yMimt, coneiating of pavena. ayrva, earabanda, tee. ; the 
first twenty for two viols and a base. In Play frrfl'> r.it.'-^ 
that ratch can are gleoji. &c., by Lock, and among them 
that agreeable piece of v .< ;il liarniony, N»*er tnubit tklfmiff 
about T imrt or their Turnings, 

Luck was the first Knglish composer for the stage. He 
eet the inctruaaentel muaic to the Ttmpnt, ea |iciioimed in 
1673; end in the Mine yeer connoaed the overture airs. 
&c. to Shad wells Ptyche. which he published tun yi-jrs 
after, with a preface betrayingstr(ingsyiuptoin« of liiai iiav- 
cible temper wliicli -iil>-i-i|ui.Milly lyil Um lf m vcr\ 

glaring c>ilaurs: llrst in a quarrel with itie guDiit ini.n <i[ 
tlic clmpel-ruyul ; and next, m bil oppotition to a plati j>ri>- 
posed far • xreel improveneBt in muelonl notation by (be 
Rev. Thomas Sehnen. A.lf , of Trinity Coll^, Oifiwd. 
The abusive mid bitter lerius in which he expressed himself 
in a immphlcl. entitled 'Observations on a late Hook called 
an Essay,' is.!' . wli ch is an answir to S ilitnti's piopotal, 
are at once a liuliiict proof of Lock's uncontrolM violent 
di»p.>'ita'ii, and cither of hi* ultet incapability of justly 
eatiiuating a plan wbieb would beve proved hiKbly beneOeiai 
to the art, or of hie ealflabneae hi opposing whet he may 
have lh'>U);bt likely te militate against his ri^ r>oii.il inter- 
ests, [Clkk ] His resistance, bucked by bis prijurlu erl 
brcihien, vrns unfortunately >uccesi>ful, and an op| or( unity 
W.1S l<st nf iicromplohHi.:; with case that which every year's 
delay renders mtne dillicult to cflect, though alti'mately, 
and at no distant period, the atnehocaiion euggeaied by 
the above-named malbenatteian* or « atiU 



plete and decided one, will he fcreed en like p f tfcm u ii ef 

niu-ii'-. 

Ij^V. contributed much to the musical uu Liu auau» al hu 
day. His sacred com|KMiii< n», fc<troe of wbirh appear is 
tlio Harmonia Saera, and in Bwycc't, Cfttlecti-mo/ CaJhrdral 
Musie^ are quaint, though they !<hu\v that he was a makicr 
uf harmony. But bit Mtme in Maeb^ik m tbnteo which ha 
fame was built, and whidt will float his name down the 
Ninani uf tinn.-: ' it ia,' says his biograihi-r, in 7^i- //ar>o'> 
nicm, ' a liutui^ monument of the unili ir"? cnauve po«*f, 
and of his judgment. If the a^c in vtlntii it u.apni(in«e<l, 
the infantine state of dramatic music at that pcnod, lb* 
paucity and iinperfectncsH of instruments, and the buabic 
cuudiiiun of what waa then called an ordMetn, be all duly 
considered, his work will bcdescribed. notaa "a spark," m 
Dr. Bunicy calls it. Ixit h.s a Mazi- <jf scim;*, liu t-r-k; tss 
of which neither ycttis iiur luIu{wn^un haw L«H:t> uli.t ii 
dun, and which, could it have been aided by the eoUrgcd 
mean* ao plenteouaiy afforded in aAer-tiiuee. would bow 
have ahone with • eiAendetur that haa inrely been eqnaibi 
in any at^e or eount^.' 

Ijjck died in 1677, havinf a few years before beeoae ■ 
ni'-'iiihi-r of till- Tl>>man Catholic i hmcli. Aaa eonacqurn-s 
of hm (-i>iiveriikun. be retired from lite king's aervicci, ao4 
was appointed organist to the consort of Chaylei^ whn nw 
of the communion adopted by the compo«or. 

LOCKB. JOHN, waa horn at Wrington near BrieteLee 
the ',29th August. 16.12. By the advice uf Colonel Pophan. 
under whom I.^ke's father had served in the parliamentary 
wars, ]>LK-ko placed at Weatminster ScIkmI. froto 

vUm-ii lie was elected in 16^1 to Christ Church. Oxford. 
Heapplied himself at that university with great diltgeiir« la 
the study ofelaeeieal Utetaiure; and by the private re«dia| 
of the w«*fc« ef Baooo and DMcartae. he aouf ht lo aeeea* 
that aliment for his philosouhical spirit which he di4 Mt 
And in the Aristotelian scholastic philosophy, as taught ;n 
i!iL- sriiools of Oxf'jnl. Tlii)Uj:li iliL" \\ ritiuR.- uf l>e»cart«s 
may have contributed, bv their precision and scientific tat- 
tlicd. to the formation of lrl!< phdusophical style, vet, if we resf 
judge from the simply oontroveraial noticeeot them m ibe 
VEasay eeneeming Human Underatanding,* they apnMr te 
have exercised a negative influence on the mind of Locke; 
wliiU- the nnticiplcof the Baconian mfilivduf .>b»«r^aiiouga^o 
tti It thai ia~U' for cxperimi nlal ftu'litit \> Inch fuitn> i ho 
of his own system, and proUibiy delerimii^d his ciMcx of a 
profession. Ho adopted that of medicine, which however 
the weak nen of hia constitution prevented him tmrnffogf 
lising. 

In 1664 Locke vi^iitcd Berlin a< sicrotary to Sir W 
S«an, envoy lo the elector of IJiaiuienlmr^ ; but afUr * 
year lieretinneil I<i (.)\fii<l. sWutc lie acridml illv furroed 
tile ac(|uuuitance of Lord Ashley. afWrwards earl ot Shaf^n- 
bury. Locke aeeepted tlie invitation of this nobleman t.> 
reside in hia house; and from this lime he attached hjmnif 
to hia fortooet diving life, and after death vindkaied hts 
nicinorv and honour. (M^nfArei nmr $trvir a In I'tr 
d Aiitrttne Aihletf, Omle de Bhaflfsbury, ttr^i'M det I\tpn-r» 
de hit M. J.^rkf. ft rritii.'i'f', j>^n I.v t li' e, lUl h' th <'h <nr. 
t. VII., p. H6.» lu ihtf lioUiC uf Siial\fibury ljxk«? h*e^iim 
acouaimed with some of the most eminent men of the daj* 
ana was inttodueed to the eari of Northumberland, whoa, 
in 1668. he aeeoropenied on a toor into Prance. Upen the 
dealli of llie pari, lie ictmrird to England, where uIb a^r* u 
foiinil a i:i)nu- in ilie liou^o uf Lord Ashley, who was lb«"ii 
I liiinrfllor of llie exehci j'ler, and L>K'ke was employed \3 
draw up a cuiistiiution fur the guverumwit of i^aratiiMiw 
which province had been granted by Gharie* IL la Lari 
ilsbky with seven oiheta. 

In I6T0 Loeke commeneed his tnTsetigations into tfc* 
unTiire and exf.nt if the liiinraii uiider»tand;ng. but Ki» 
nuuierouN avi>rat;i ii> l"n^ pro'i.n u d liie completion tjf his 
work. In I'.'J, >*lie:i .AsliUy ";is i-reaiid earl uf Sbafto- 
bury and made lord chamdlur. L>»:L»j wus np|H.ii,ted sccrv- 
tory of pretentatioos. This situation be tf 1 1 ur til ShaAe** 
b«^ resigned the great seal, when be exohaaged tt tm timi 
of saeretuy to the Board of IVade, of whieh the eari ebll 
rrtiiitxd the post of iirc.>ident. 

In J l.Aieko «as admitted to tho de^ii-c ■>{ bicLi-U-r 
in nied:i'ine, and in the !>u)ntner v{ the saiiio year nsitcd 
Fiiiiice, being a|)prclicn!iive of cnnsumpiion. .^t Motat- 
pclier, where he ultimately took up his residence, he foreaaA 
the acouaintanoe of ibe earl of Pembmbe^ le whsn he alt— 
wards oediealcd his * Basajeoneaming Hunan Ondwftawt 
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In 1670 Ljcke was rtTallod to England by tlio earl of 
bbtflesbury, who bad been restored to favour and appointed 
preiidiMlt of Um ominctl. Sis. months aOerwards however 
U «u •fain duRnicedi and, aA«r « short impriwnroBnt m 
tteT«ver, was ultimtlvljr eompdled to lf)ftv« England in 
t ) iiM.jrl a prasccution for high treason. Locke fol- 
\«wi4 hi^ I uitroti to Ilollund, where, even after the death 
of Shaftoliurs . ht» continued to reside; for the hostihty of 
dKrourt was transferred lo Locke, and notwithstanding a 
«Mk oppoMlioD 00 iho part of the dean, hi» name was 
tmtd^ bj royal maadateof tli« I Gib of November, 1684, 
ftM:a th« number of t)ie studenld of Christ Church. But 
lie- rancour of the court party exle!ide<1 ii> I'l rvvi ution 
ui Locke e\en into Holland, and in the 1° H iwiitg year 
ilif English envoy dcuianded of the Stiiies f^enenil the 
Mtmy of Mr. LockOt with eighty-three otltcr peniOiiji, on 
tlie charge of nattieipating in the expediiion of the duke of 
Uunmoutb. Fortunately Locke found friends to conceal 
him until either the court iHb satisfied of his innocence or 
li>< fury f>f ]n>i-vc(M!; inn had i«i*fted away. During iiis ro-i 
ilenct ui HoUauU liu became acquainted with Limburch, 
Lo:Wrc, and other learned men attached to the cause of 
{:et inquiry, both in religion and politics. Having com- 
ylclei his 'E^f concerning Human Uudontandine' in 
16^7, he made an lodgement of it, which was transhtted 
into French by Ledere. who inserted it in one of his 
Hil>iujt1i.:fjv.es. In that of 1686 he had nlrcndy piil)lislu <! : 
his ' .Adicrsartortim Melhodus, or a New Mctliod uf u Coia- 
niou-placc Book,' wLilIi was originally written in French, 
and was aAonranU first publislied in En^liih among bis 
jMiibumous workf. In the * Btbliothi!f|ue* of I CSS appeared 
DID Letter on Toleration, addressed to Limborcb, which was 
•x>n translated into Latui. and published the next year ot 
Guu '.j On liu- Revolution of Jxtcke returned to 

England in ilu^ tlvci which conveyed the princess of Orange, 
In reward for his sufferings in the cause of liberty. Locke 
M« bbttined. through the inlerctt of Lord Mordaunt, the 
■iuialion of eommiauoner of appeals, with a salaiy of 1!00/. 
xyctr. In 1C90 his reputation as a philosophical writer 
«u established by the publication of his 'Essay concern- 
jog Human UiidcrilinidiitLr.' "Iiuli im-t wr.li iiniiiLMise j 
fui'cets. Independent ot tliu nteril.'i of the wuik itseif 
as an attempt to l^piy the Baconian molhorl of ob- 
cervatioQ and expanonoe to establiah a theory of human 
kiw«W|^ tnaaf einsuinitanoas contributed to its sueoess : 
»monj» others, the pursonal celebrity of the author as a 
fri^-nd of civil ;ind religious liberty, and the attempt 
made at Oxford to ptp\em its l)i-:nj: read in the colleges, 
i uieasure which could not lad to h.tve a contniry effect. 
Numerous odiltona passed rapidly throuL'h the press, and 
tranalaliona hanag bean mado of it into Latin and Fionch, 
th« Iknw of the author was quickly spread throughout 
Kurope. In the !^a!nc year Locke published a second 
Wtiercn T</;crjUon, m answer to on attack on his first letter 
hv J>llla^ Tsoast, a clerpyman of Queen's CoUcpe, Oxford, 
zs, wt;U ss two treaties on Government. These essays were 
tuteiided generally to answer tha partisans of the exiled 
kiog; who called the existing goramment a usurpation, 
hot partienlarty to refbto lh« principles ad%-anead in the 
' P^'.ri.K'lii' of Sir Robert Filraer, who hud maintained 
thai in. n are iioi naUnally fuf, and therefore could not be 
>t Ubcri) to di joso cuIkm ^'iivt-niwrs or forms of povorn- 
''irat, and that all legi imato government is an absolute ' 
monarchy. The flr^t essay is devoted to the refutation i 
tha aimmeaita hjr which Sir Robert tupporis tbeia prin* 
ripics* BM which are uUiinatetjr redueefl to this, that dl 
I fovcrnment was originally vested by G»fl in Adam as the 
' lifhcr of all mankind, and that king*', ilio ropresenfatives 
'jf Adam, are possesstii of ihv siuno uiiliiiii:i.'d .luihoriiy :is 
F«ent» exercise over their children. In the st cuiiil ts-ay | 
ioeka piaeaeds to establish, what had been the leading | 
dsgma cf the PttritaiM and Indcpeitdents. that the legiti- j 
I anrj of a govemmeat depends solely and nhimately on | 
'ii^ jMpular sanction or the con<^nt of men making use of 
tiieir reason to unite together into a society or societies. 
rn«> ^hilosuphical basis of tlu-> t rcatlae fivnad a model for 
l\« ' CoDlrat Social ' of Ruussvau. 

The air of Ljii'lun disagreeing with Locke, who suffered 
(nxa s flOBsUtutional complaint of asthma, he accepted the 
<«trraf apartments in the house of his fkiend Sir Fraiwis 
M»»hani. a: Oale-i F. ^ t, where he re»idod for the rc- 
laamder of bis life, in Itiis retirement he wrote bis third 

I 



letter on Toleration, which called forth a reply fromLoeWa 
former antagonist on the subject; in answer to wham » 
fourth letter, in on unfinishe«l atata, was publishad after tha 

death of Locke. In 1G93 he first gave to the world his 
•Thoughts upon Education." to which likewise Rousseau is 
largely indebted for his " Kmde.' Th(>iii,'li aiip.iiiiti'd one 
of tli«; comuii<<sioner8 of tiaUis and plantations in 1695, 
l»i ke still found leisure for writing. The treat ii^e, which 
publishedin this year, 'On the Roasonableneasof Chris- 
(taiiiiy.* was intended to facilitate theaxeetttion of a design 
which William UI. had adopted to reconcile and iini!.' all 
sects of professing Christians, and accordinnly the olijcct of 
the li.ict Id (ietcriinne what, nniid mi iiia;iv I'oiidicting 
views of icUy;iuii, were the j uitils of belief common to all. 
J Ins work beiiit,' aiiacked by Dr. Edwards, in his * Soci- 
nianism unmasked,* Lucku published is defence of it a first 
and a second * Vindication of the Reimnableness of Chris* 
tianity,' &c. In 1697 Locke was ogain cnnnered in the 
controversy, in consequence of the puMicalioauf a ' Dcf'enee 
>ifthe Doctrine of the Timiiy,' ]<\ St illinglleet, bishop of 
Worcester, in which the bisiiup had cengure<l certain pas- 
sages in the 'Essay concerning Human Understanding,* 
as lending to subvert the fundamental doetrinasof Chris* 
tianity. Against this eharga Loeko ably vindfeatad his 
Essay; end the controversy, after havmt,' been main- 
tained for some lime, was at length termiiiait d bv the death 
of StdliiiL'lleet. 

Locke's hL'alib had now become so impaired, that he de- 
termined to resign his oflice of eommissraner of trade and 
plantations. He refused 10 laeeiTa a fianann which was 
offered him. and which his services in the publie can<a had 
amply merited. From the time of his retirement he re» 
sided always at Oates. and devoted the remainder of his life 
to tlie study of ihc Holy Scripture*. .Ainoii^' oilicrs of his 
religious labuurs at ihw period, a ' Discourse on Miracles,' 
and • Paraphrases, with notes, of the Epistles of St. Paul,* 
together with an ' Essa^ for the Understanding of St. 
Paul's EpistleB by eonsulting 8t. Paul himself,* were pab- 
lished among his posthumous papers. T!Ic^e contained 
also the work, • Of the Conduct of the Undt r>tandinq,' and 
an * Examination of Father Malebrnnehi-'s upnnon of 
Sucing ad things in God.' He died on the 28ih October, 
1704, in the seventy-third year i f lus age. 

The personal cbaiactar of Locke was in oooiplata bar* 
mony with the opinions wbieh ha so lealoasiy and so 
ably advocated. Truly attached to the cause of liberty, 
he was also willing to suffer for it. Perfectly disinterested, 
and wiilii.iil any per-^oind objects at st;i'K',' in the political 
views which U*2 ailupled, he ne\er deviated from modreation, 
and the sincerity of his own profe««i«n rendered him toler- 
ant of what he believed to be the conacientiotis sentiments 
of others. 

As a writer I^>rke has a happy facility in expressing his 
meaning with )x>^^ldcuity in the simplest and most familiar 
loniuai^'e. Clearness indeed is the lea<lin^' ( iiaracter of his 
composiitun, which i.s a fair specimen ul the best proso of 
the period. His htvie however is rather diffuse than pre- 
ci(«. the same thought being preeenied under a great variety 
of aspects, while hu reason mgs are somawhat prolix, and 
hii elucidations of a principle occasionally unnecessarily pro- 
longe<l. These are fault» however which, though they may 
niali-iiall) <lelract froriiilio iiienls of his eoniposition OS a 
model of cniictil correctness, have nevertheless greatly 
tended to make his 'Sasay coneamisg Hainan UnderMiaa- 
tng' a popular work. 

A rapid analysis of this Bssay is neoeiaary fa enable us to 
form a riqlit estimate of the philosophical merits of Locke. 

As all liunian knowle<lge ultimately re|>osesi both in 
letriliniacy and extent, on t!ie mnge and corrccine-is of the 
cugmtive faculty, which Locke designates by the term ' undi-r- 
standing,' Locke proposes to deiermine what objects our 
understanding is and is not fitted to deal with. With this 
view he proposes in tha first place to inquiie Into the oriefn 
of ideas; in the next place, to sliow the nature of that 
knowledge which is acquired by thoso ideas. anditSMfw 
iMinty, evidence, and extent ; :uid l.istly, tO daiamina tha 
nature and grounds of assent or opini n. 

Before cnlerineupon this investigation I-ocke gets nd ofa 
supposition whiohj if onoa admitted, would render all such 
inquiry usclaia. Ilia veAltation of the theory of innate 
ideas and princit lf r f knowledge is the saiijact-nitltar «f 
the first book ui the Essay. Oenanlly, haolaanaa, tW 
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eommon aaMiit ot men to Mrtun ftin^inentBl principles 

may bo explained olbcrwi*.' tVi.in hy the nupixMti iti of 
their kein*^ iiiuatv; iiikI < iiaM'.|uciUiy the hypuutusis is 
unuuccMury. But, ui purui Li'i.tr, Ue denies that tbcrc arc 
cay ftucli universal and pi uuary {iriiUMplM as arc admilied 
by sll men. ami known as hoon m dev«lopc<l. for to these 
two hcivls ii« reduces all the annilMIlM tttuaUy sdvunced 
in »upport of this hypothesis. Thus of tpeeuutivc pi in- 
i i)tli'> ho i.iUls iliv puiu- plcs of rionirttdiciion and jdcnuu , 
uud aUuwa, by ail inductive appeal to »ava^ei. infants, and 
idiotK. that tht-y ate not univer»ttllv acknowledgud ; and as 
to tlieur beiog primary, he apueals to observation of tlsr 
ibfiuit rniod* as proving that iney aie fur fioni being iLc 
firbt ideas of which the human mind ia oonactous. The 
principles of iiioralu arc next •ubnttlted lo a klmilar ex- 
aniinatioi) : ami lastly, hehhowsth.it !'.nif1e i> a; ( innate: 
for this pui|>o^ he selects the ideas of Gud ami suhsiancc, 
which, by a like appeal to savn^jc nations at. i < hildien, he 
fni\9i to b« »«itiier uni venal nor primary, and arrives at 
tb« coneluakm that ndlher {Murticular iams nor general 
principles of knowl«dga or moraJa an mitaoedeat to ex- 
perience. 

'l lif only isiiurce of huiji in knowleilne is ovj loiice, 
which IB two-told, either internal or external, according as 
it IS employed about sensible objects or the oporationii of 
our minda. IIcu<» Ihm! are two kinds of id^s, ideas of 
•ensation and ideas of reflection. Refleotioa might pro- 
perly be called an internal sense. The latter are subsequent 
to the former, and are inferior in distinctness lo tho'^e fur- 
nished lo the mind Uuiiuj;!i the sensuous imidt »>iun> of 
oiiuvurd objects. Without consciousness it is, ucvorditig lo 
l>><-ke, impossible to have an idea; lor lo have an idea and 
to be conscious of it is the same thing. Ue accordingly 
maintaitta, at great length, against Deacartet, thatllieiitind 
does not nUvays think, and that itaaiaeiiM doea not eon- 
kist in tiiiiikini;. 

Now all idiMs, wlifihcr of Mii-utioii or reflection, corre- 
spond to their > bj. > !s, and there is n.i Uiiawledge of thini^s 
poaaihla axaept l^ l u rtn.iud hy our idea:*. Tliese ideas 
ara oilher aiinple, and uot adiottiing of further reduction, 
or eonplmc TIm ainnle riae from the inaor or outer senae ; 
and they are ultimately the sole materials of all knowlcdire. 
lur all cJttnple.K ideas may be resolved into them. Tlie 
uiidt't >iaiidiu); cannot originate any simple ideas, or chonge 
them, but must passively receive them as they are presented 
to it. Iwueke here makes the flrst attempt to give an 
analyiia of the sensuoua fiiouUy, to refer to each of the 
aenaea the ideas derired IhMn them separately, or from the 
eombined operation of s<Acral. Thus light and colour arc 
derived from vision alone, but extension and flj;urc from 
the joint artn'M of sight and toiirii. AVinlc ihc outer sense 
<^}\ f<i the ideas of soliditv, space, extension, fif{u)e, tuotion, 
and lest, and tboee of thought and will are furnished by 
the inner senM, or reflection, it ia b; the eombinud opera- 
tion af both that we acquire the ideas of exiatenee» unity, 
power, and the like. In reference to the agreement of 
ideas with their objects, Locke draws an important <listinc- 
tion bftuLcn primary and sn mdarj" qualities: the furincr 
belong ruilly to objects, and ore inseparable from them, 
iind :ire extension, solidity, flgurc. and motion ; the latter, 
which are oulour, smell, aounds, and tastea, catmot be i-on- 
aidarad aa real qualaica of objeela. but alill, aa they are 
potMiB in objects thetn!.elvc« to produce various aensaiiuns 
in the mind, their reality must in so far be admitted. Of 
the i-pcrotionsof the undcr&tandinu; ui»oii ita irk.i*. pi-icc p 
iton and retontiuii arc passive, but dtacerniiig u ULttvc. Hy 
perception Locke uixicrstands the consciousness or the 
faeultT of perceiving whatever lukcs place wilhm the ntiiid ; 
it ia Ine inlat of knowledge, while relenfion ia the general 

Kwor by which ideas once received are preserved. This 
;ulty acts either by keeping the ideas brought into it for 
soiiio time ai-in:ill) in wh rh i> cnllcd Contemplation 

or iiUeution, the nU'ii>.ure or |>miii which certain i<leas 
arc impressed on the senses contributing to flx them in the 
mind ; or else by repetition, when the mind exerts a power 
ta revive ideas which after being imprinted have disap- 
peared. This is memory, which is, as it «ere, the store- 
nou«e of ideas. The ideas thus often rffrcshfd, or repeated. 
fl\ theniNehes nin^t rle.:il\ and la-liicly in the ui.iid- But 
in iuciiiMr\ the tuitid isolteiitiioc« more tlian borely passive, 
liio re appiaraneo of oblttcrate<l pictuicsor idcn» depending 
00 Um wiU. Disoeming, bj which term ha designates the 



lo<riea1 aeth'Uy of the intellert, mrnista in eompariog aik4 

compounding certain simple ide;i>., oi in r«>nceuiii^ ihtia 
apart hum coruai n lu', i.>iis <>1 l.uic uud phiee. Tu.i .1 
cuUid abstraction. h\ m< ans of which parlicuUr -.ilrai 
advanced to gooeraUi By comuosiliuo the mutd Utm* 
multiiuda of complex ideas, a niek wa eiiber ««d«s laV 
stanees. «r nltiions. 

Loctte then proeeeda to tdiow in delall how eartate Am 
' pli \ 111. ,l^ aio foi itK;! out of •.iniplc one*. The idra <A \\-i<t 
IS ii-it hy the ^1 n-,! s u{' ai^hl and touch toi^ctlicr ; rt;!..., 
roiubinutions uf u la'itjns in space ore tneoAores, ami li.^ 
pr> \ fr of ad lin;; meusiirc to measure without limits u ti-.t 
«h ch ;.;i\e5 the idea uf imniensily. 

Figure is the relation which the jparts of the termiaal^a 
of a circumscribed space have wiibm thcmaetves. * He ikn. 
pioiecds to refute the ("artesian doctrine, il ^t 1 »>.lj .1 l 
extension are the yaiui>; and maintains thai uh^lc U.<n 
is full, space is empty, and that all bo:lii.-s may easily pa * 
into it; and while the latter \s not fhyoimlly divtsiblss 16^ 
is. has not moveable parts, the part^ ui'the iw.meruaatwt^ 
able, and itself ia physically divisible. What boawver sfer* 
ia actually, is left undetermined. He asserts the ex»ur. r 
of a vacuum bcyon ! ilie utmost boumls .>r hu<!} , . :,d il.u .. 
proved by the )K>wer uf annihilation uud iLc |~^^it>ihu ./ 
motion. The idea of succession aii»cs from the perc«-p:>.' . 
of a continued series of sensations, and by (dMorviog, ibe 
distance beluccn two parts of the series Wa gain tEa iile& 
of duration, which, when determined by a certain mcaMiir. 
suggests that of time; and as we arrive at the idea of nn- 
nieiisity hy llie jioreeption that cnii i nl :ir|.c ity gitri 
exlcit.<<iou vtilliout limit, so tUo uiKheekt d ic^v.i'.ion u' 
succession originates that of eternity. That of po«er u 
formed partly by a perception that outward objects ara pf«- 
duced and destroyod hy others, partly by that of thaaelAic 
of objects on tlie senses, but chiefly from that of the ms>A\ 
infernal operations. The latter suggests the idea of attitf 
power, the former of passive. Now the w ll n ific tv,u-r 
of pi-oducing the presence or abtience ofa ptiriiciaUr i<L-a. ..- 
to produce motion or rest, and liberty is the poaer to ih.Li 
or not, to act or not to act, acconling as appears ^ 
mind The will is determined by the understanding;, vbtfii 
itself is influcuciid bv a feehng of the unAtneasof Ik pstacU 
state, which is rall< d desire. 

As to the orii^in of the idea of substance : — w i ^ f\»n 2r.ii 
certain ideas connected together; and in con^it|ucii(x-c.'ils« 
invariable association, we conceive of them as a sini^ic iiea; 
and aa the {|uaiiliea which origioala these ideas have u^-c- 
parate subsistenoe in thamsen-as, wa an ^tmn lu supp >r 
the existence of a ' somewhat' as a support of these qui-, 
ties. To this somewhat we give the name of substai.-r. 
and relatively lo it al! (pulit i s .ire ( alhd a. . i lent*. 

Of the ideas of rela'. 1 n, th se oi (itus« and «r&(rtaie|^ 
from the ol sctvation iL it -L Vir.il particulars, both l||ialiliit 
and substances, begin to e3u»t, aud receive tireir exMMare. 
from the due application and operation of some other bfmc- 
In the same manner the ideas of identity and di\eT»ity ar^ 
derived from experience. When we comiiaro an o- i*<t 
u.th Itself at difltiiiit tunes and plaies. and tlnd it lo .« 
tlte »atue. we arrivw at Uie ideii ot UK iWiiy . Wbatevwr Lis 
the same beginning in reference to titiu uiid placa ia ti* , 
same, and a material aggiv|pit« which neither decresen Mr ' 
Ictiens is tile same; but in organied and living cvaatmwb 
identity is determined not ;uctely by the duratK p of 
material mass, hut by that of the organical structure a- 1, 
the I. nilmnanee of consciousness. I^aslly. racial ^j^iod at-J, 
evil are relations. Good and cvU are nottimg but (b^t^ 
which occasions pleasure and pain; and moral gok«l 
evdare the conformity of human actions to some law wiaervt^ 
physical good or evil is produced by the wdl and ponaar dC 
the law maker. I«aw u of three kindu: divine lav. «k rl. 
measures sin and duty ; civil, which detirmincs crmae mitX 
inno< ein e ; ;ind I )ni.isi>|thical, or the luw of apiaiOQ \t€ 
reputation, which measures virtue and vice. 

Having thus examined the origin and mmpositaiuci w4 
ideas. l>L>cke proceeds to deiermioe their gencrat characiwcai 
He divides them aeoordini^'lv into dear and <diieate.4tafiw4 
and confused, into real ana fantastical, adet|uate aii«I ic- 
adequale. and lastly, into true and false. In treating tU i 
last distinelien. he o bserves that aii i Km'. are m theiDKhet 
true; and ihey tuv not capable ol being false untd *o-simi 
judgment is passed upon them, or, in other words. i.:c.td 
somethmg is aaaertad or denied of them. But thete aa aIm 
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tbt» property in ii!oa», that one sug^otits another, and this 
u the so-cdilcd :issuctalion of iilo^. There are associationa 
of iJcM which aic nauiral and necessary, as well as arbi- 
trary, fftlM. sod uiiuatural combinations. The danger of 
the last H vividly pointed out, which uflcn arise from our 
having f«en objeett connected toj^ether by chance. Ilcnce 
th« association, whleh mc ori^nally purely accidental, is in- 
unablf connfcii.'<l in the imagination, w Imii coii-ciiiiently 
b:»ise« the judgment. Hcnco too a iiurnlicr uf ciruis, not 
only of opinion but of seniimont, i^ivu^' rise tu unnutural 
sjuipathies aod antipathies which not unfrequcntly closely 
ttrge upon madaesi. This gives occasion to a variety of 
jtt^irious observatioiw on t-bo right conduct of education, 
ti« mr;ins of {guarding against tho fbrmation of such un- 
rtjtiiral romlimatioiis of I'lciis, and t!iu mctlioil of correcting 
iiicm when once fornieil, and uf resiortii^ thu regular and 
due associations whic h havo their ground m tho very nature 
of the biiman mind and ita uleaa. What however are tiie 
kidiof law* of MaoeiatMNi Locke baa not attempted to de- 
tcrroini". 

Before passing from this deduction of idctts to tho exami- 
V n uf the nature iind extent of tlic knowledge which u 
itt|uii«.'d by means of tbaiu, Luci^c devotes the third book 
of his RAsay to the investigation of language and ripts, 
w^icb It is not impoctant for our purpose to state. 

Locke then proceeda to determine tho nature, validity, 
and hinils of the human understanding. All knowlcd-rc, 
»tr icily defined, is the perception of the agreement or dis- 
^r....';ii<. :i( <>f ulta-, niid is coiisequenily hmiicl lo them, 
h extends theretore only t.o far as wu arc ablt- to p<r- 
ce.vc the validity of tho combinations and relations of our 
ik^s, ili&t is, ao ikr aa we aie enabled to dii^cuvcr thctn bv 
intoition, demonatratioii. and lensation. Intuition, which 
ljx\,e calls an iminc<Uate perception of rclatioti, docs not 
:f[Iy to all ideas; many must be prove<l by means uf some 
inicrnjc'diate ideas. Tnis is the province of ilemonstration, 
fVTv step of which however is an .net of intmiion. De- 
s<>n»tT«tion again docs not apply to the pi iof of all ideas, 
since io the caae of many no middle ideas can be found by 
oeins^ which the c»ro|MuriMn maybe made. Sensation 
iiill more limited, being confined to what is acturdly 
['i>4iiif in each sonso. Generally, all knowledge dirci Ss 
it^cifio uifutity or diversity, co-existence, relutu 'n, and llic 
fc^l existence ul iliirn^s. Identity and diversUy arc pei ctivcd 
' > intuitMn,atid nvu cannot have an idea without perceiving 
ai the lanie time that it is different fnm all otbera. With i 



f 0 eo>exi«t«tiee our knowledge k unlimited ; Ibr our 

idm of substances are more collections or aggregates of 
«(Ttam !>ini;k> iileas in one subject; and from tho nature 
cf tlicsc sni^ie idfis, It is iinposaiLih! lo see iiow far they aje 
isa! r. .niNii;a!>Ie » ith others, lluaco we cannot deter- 
mi.nv what quuiities any object may possess in addition to 
tboj^ already known to ua. Aa to the actual exislcnce of 
iKmg<(. «e haw no intuitive knowledge thereof, except in 
tlKf cue f>f oar cxtstcnce; that of Go<l is demonstrative, 
of ail ut her objects wc oolv sensuously know that they 
(xiAt, that it. w e peroeive netUMoly by aeiiMlion their ex- 
s'enee or presencv. 

Locke next PMBOa to an examination of propositions, 
axioms, and deflnitioos. The utility of axionta ia denied 
M the ground that they are not the only self-evident pro- 
r»it»a». and because ctpial if not greater certainty is 
-iiitiined in all parlicuhir ideiitieul proiH'siJionsand linuted 
Moreover they do not serve to facihtale know- 
k4?!>, for all parti'^uiar propositions will find a wore ready 
•M , as, for instance, tlte proposition, twice two are four, 
be laoco eaattv admitted than that the whole ia equal to 
pvts. Moreover axtonis are not tiaeflil for the proof of 
• 'L-r ,',ropos»tion* involved in them; they cannot con- 
t.tly furui the baMs of any science: for example, no 
Hire has ever been rai>e<l on the basi-, of tlic i'niiei|>li; 
fe^niradiclion. Thi-y du not even contribute to the en- 
cioent of knowIc<lge ; tho ftlsc as well as tho true may 
I fvnd bv lbeiii,aiM ooueqnontly tbeyaen-c at best but 
disfiute. Amonff these barren and unprofitable 
t:oi!>, T^jeVe rc'-kvins not merely those that ixrv iden- 
V hut ar.aly ti'.'d ;d.T), lo- those in wlneli a property 
' : c<l It! a coiiijilex idea is predirated of it : c ^. 
n man ij. aii aiuinal. Uy sncU judt,'iuenU or propo- 
■s wc learn in t ict nothing, and uur knowledge is not 
snxcd in tbc least degree. Knowledge can oiUy bu 
ktwted Vty ««jeh jndgmcais as predicato of a subject some 
Blitv or prv 1 orty which is not ^bpetdj involvod in tho 
P. C. ^io. 861. 



idea of it. Synthetical propositions therefore arc alone of 
value. lu the next place he cxarauies certain raetaphy 
sical problems, and concludes of most of them that tlioy do 
not admit of any precise solution, while otbaia might easily 
be set at rest if men would only come to the investigation 
of them free from all prejudices. Some very valuable re- 
marks are added upon the sources of error, and on enthu- 
siasm and f(u I h, the due limits of which are pointed out, 
and the important truth repeatedly insisted upon, that 
reason is the ultimate test of revelation. Tho work eoiH 
eludes with a division of the oUect-matler of leimoe or 
knowledge, whfeh ho makes to be threelbld. 1, Natural 
philt^pby, or phvsica. whirli is the knowlerli^c of th nn^^ 
both corporeal and spiritual. The end of this is, speculaliva 
Irutli. 2, Ethirs, or i>ractinii, which i.s the skill of rightly 
appl) lag our powers and actions ibr i he attainment of things 
good and useful, the end of it being not bare speculation, 
but right, and a conduct auiiaUe to iu 3t The doctrine of 
signs (9i7/i(iwrucq), the buaineas of which is to consider the 
nature of the signs which the mind makes use of for the 
understanding of things or tho convey m^' of its ideas to 
others. Tiiis is the nio>>t (,'encral as well n« most natural 
division of the obiccU of tho understanding. Fur uiau can 
employ his thoughts about nothing but either the eontem* 
plaiionof things for the discovery of truth; oridioat tba 
things in his own power, whieh are bis own aetiona Air tho 
attainment of his ends; or the signs which the mind makc^ 
use of in both, and the right onlering of them for its 
iuf irinaiion. 

Hin h IS I lie celebrated Essay which has formed the basis 
of more than one school of modem philosophy, whose voiy 
opposite views may indeed Bod soDo svmott in the oeea- 
sional variationa and sclf-eontradietions or its author. For 

it must be admitted that it is deficient in that srientifio 
rigour and unity of view which preclude all inconsistency 
of<lefail. Neverl lielcss, rif,'htly to appreciate Locke S phi- 
losophical merits, alt rautradictory passages must be neg- 
lected, ur interpreted by the general spirit of hii. system. 
Attaching omx attention then to tho common nmuld and 
whole hearing of the Essay, we must eondude thaf tho 
aiithnrity of Locke is unduly claimed by the followers of 
L inddluc and the ideologists of France, whose object it was 
to approximate as closely as possible the rational thought 
and sensuous perception, and to explain the former aa 
simply a result of the latter. For although Locke took in 
band tbe defbnoe of the sensuous olement of knowledge* 
and, in opposition to Descartes and the tdcaliata, endeavonrod 
to show tnat in the attainment of science we set out from 
the sensible as the earlier and the better known, still be 
was far from denying that the raliotud thought, which iA 
thg perfection of human cof^nition, really and truly distinct 
from the motions of the mind or soul occasioned by senaa> 
tiun. Setting out with tbe assumption of tbe permanencn 
of ideas in the mind, Locke proceeds to iUustmte tho deve> 
lopment of the particular into the general; and having 
then hliou n their difference from the unreal ereations of the 
fancy, proceeds to detertnine their di-tjree of verity. This 
description of tlie advance from the simple idea to univer- 
sals and to knowled : ^ idently implies an independent 
and apootaneotu octivity of the mind, which assents to the 
sensuous imwessions, and ciHiflrros tbem by its eonvietion. 
Ljckc tlierefore is far from looking upon human seienoo 
und knowledge as the simple results of the imprcuioos 
produced by external objects on the sen-es. Nevertheless 
there is another aspect of his theory whicli in some degree 
justifles the usewhieb has been made uf hi-i name, and 
under which he appears to be proceeding in the direction 
of tbooght. of which the ideologists have attained to tho 
height. Knowledge as well as sensation is looked opon as 
the joint result of the reciprocal action of outward objects 
and tho mental farulties, wherein as much depends on tbe 
qualities of the external as on thottc of the internal. While 
he admits that assent is entirely subjective, he nevertheless 
grants that outward objects constrain it; and as a eonse> 
Quence of such a view, he teaches Hint notwithstanding 
tlie idea produced in the mind by an outwa rd ob jact he n 
passive affection of tl»e mind, it nevertheless reveals to the 
mind its < tGcient catise; and that to this m iTiifr-;tntion of 
outward objects by the senses there is invariably altacdied, 
as by a necessary consequence, the judgment that those 
uiyocta exist really. It is therefore clear that, according to 
Locke, wo recoive from the sense-s not merely the object - 
matter of knowlad^ but that likewise tbe foroM uiukc 

V<Mm XIV.— ►!! 
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irlifrli w» eoDceire of objects ire furnished to tbe fstad from 
the s.iiiu' boarre. 
Tlu' \u»rk» of Locko h.ivc collcM tcd and frcquondy 

CuMi-luil m 3 vols. rul.,uii<l a Lifoof lum w.is w rittcii in 17 7.'; 
ut tliu most cuuipU'to and heat cdiiiuii i.s (hat in lU vuU. 
Hv.i.. Ix>tidoii, I8U1 atid 181*2. A Lif« of Locke wu |)«ib- 
liahed in 1829, by iIm lato Lord King, a liiMal de«cend«iit 
«f hU aitntcr. 
LOCKED JAW. fTiTvNt s] 

LOCKERKN. a io«u ..f E;..t nui.Vrs. in 5l°s' N.1:it. 
and 3° j>s' E. lonf,'., iliatiint C uii ili-w»'«t frtnii U< ii 

dorinond, aiid 10 ntilo eust-nurlU-vaj>t from Ghent, on (he 
high road from that ciiv to Antwerp. On tb* Iitof January, 
1831. the p(i|Hilation of the town amounted to 16,069 •ouls, 
and ilic iiuinlior of houses to 2178. Several of the streets 
ail- i(',:i,l.\r ^ui l w i-ll liiiilt ; tlio ninrU(.'t-jil.irc i* l.itjj;e. and 
sunniinkd h\ txi'i lleut liou^fs. Ilii.ro is :i lui^joatid com- 
tiKMliDus hii-iulal, built in 18i9, with funds chicll) contri- 
buted h> ihrco private citizuu*, ono of whnni gave tlic 

8 round upon which it stund». BecMes the ]^>arish clnucli 
lore are tluec Chapijlst a handiionie town-hall, an orphan 
a»vhim, a prison, and seven communiul and nine private 
Scli'iol-. 

i ron is a plarc of considerable trade, and contains 
many and %ai iiiu> nianufactorios. Anioni' the fabrics which 
are pruduci-d are cotton, linen, and woollen clotb;), cotton 
hosiery and yam. locc, sail cloth, hats» and oordago : tiicrc 
are also imny bi en cries, dve-housea, tanneries, and ^alt- 
rcfineno!<. A luai ket ii held every Wednesday, at which 
COnsidirahlt! «ju:in;iiii's nrfiuniin^ jirwlufc arc ^olil. 

LOL RIS whs cniplu\cd to designate the country of three 
di->tiiict Grecian tnbci, the Locri Epicnemidti, the Locri 
Oinintii. and (he Jy>cri Ozolo). 

The I..ocri Epicneniidii and Locri Opuntii, who appear to 
have been wore antient than the Locri Ozolsr, siinec the 
hitler are not monlioned by Honiur, inhabited the eastern 
fi iist of I'luici^*, and wcic scpanitcd fioin tlic la;t< r cKunlry 
b\ a mountain ranvjo wliu h sirc'clics from Mount CEta to 
the borders of Bu:utia. lliu norlliern part of this ran^tc. 
V hich is much hisriier than the aouthem, was called Cnetnis, 
whence the ^pi cnctuidit Ltcri derived their name. Tlie 
Opuntii Lotri derived their name fiom Opus, their chief 
town, on tlic b irdcrs of Bieotia. 

Tlie lyii ii i)i hv Were bounded on llic \vc'-t l>j .E'.olia, 
on the iiurtii by Dori^, on ihe cast by Ph-H i*, ond on the 
6onlh by the Corinlbian Gulf. According to Strabo 
p. iil) they were a colony from the Eastern Locri. The 
origin of their name ia uncertain: none of the etymolofpea 

Etven hy I'ausanias fx. 38) and Strabo (ix. 427) appear to 
0 satisfiu'lor)-. The inhabitants of the Western Loci i* are 
Kiid b\ Tliui ) (lide-- fi j) l i li ne Ixcn a Wild and bnrhariju-t 
people even iti the tinie of llie PeloiKJiine-ian \\:\r ; and in 
their manners and cu.stonis tla-y appoar to liaM- le^eiubled | 
their neighbours the yEtoliuns. The principal towns of 
western Locris were AmphJissa and Naupaclus. Auiphina I 
(Sa1ona>, an inland town at the hcotl of the Cris^ajau Gulf, { 
was destroyed by order of the .\niidiictyom, h.c. 33S, for 
culti". aim:; the >ucrctl ;n""i"id of C'ri'-i, It v as afterwards 
rebuilt, and in the war VMth the Ronian», u.c. it is 
mentioned by I.i\y (xxxvii. 5) an a placn of eonsidcrabte 
imjHirtance. Amphi&aa is said by .<iischine* (C/ee., e., 
39) to have heen 60 Madia from Delphi, and by Pausanias 
fx., ^B, see. 20) 120 stadia. The real distance, according to 
Sir W. Cell, is seven milc!«. Naunartus (Nepakto. or 1^- 
paiiloi, un the >ea eiia»t on tlie buruer* •'r.Etnlia, wifj fir a 
long tmie in the pob>esjiou of the A!hfiiian>, wlioeslabli>hcd 
there, in b c. 4^2, at the rl >m- > l ihu third Measenian war, 
those Messcniana who quitted llhomc. On the terminhtion 
of the Pvloponnetian war it fell into the power of Sparta, 
and in later times w:u subject to the ifitolians. 

Tlie LelcKC!. api>ear to have been the earliest population 
of Eastern Lieris tStrab >, vii. 3JI); but the country was 
nlMj iuhabitod in very t-arlv times by «nnic tribes of the Hvl* 
knic naljaOt probably by ..'E<dians. The Opuntii pretended 
that they wore the most antient Hellenic people m Greaet; 
uaA that QynuSk their port, had been inhabited by Dettea> 
lion, whaa ha flrsl d es cende d firom Pamaastia (Strabo^ ix. 

425). 

The Locri Epiiophyrii, or Western L'cri, who inhabited j 
tlie xnith-eajiterii extremity of Italy, »ere a eol'iiiy, accord- | 
ini: 1' K; I 1 t!i¥ L )cri Opuntii. but according to S(rabo | 

of tlie Lmcti UioUtt, It woula appear fipom a statement in 
VhMMUilat (itt. 9^ aw. I) fhM th« Spwrtaw tMk • part ia I 



the foundation of this eotony. An aeeount of th» peltttarf 

conslitiitinii I f t!,f I.oeri Epizephyiii i* given in Miillfr*« 
Dorintm (II , p. J-4.1, Engli-h ttan*-!.). The tiniL uf tlw 
f^tiiud itioti o( tlll^ cu'.'.n) i.H unecriain ; arcordmc tn s^tivt 
accounts it w as founded ii c. 710, and nc ordui^ to otWrs 
H.C. 6)^3. The Djcii Epitcphyrii arc ^aid to have been the 
first Greek people who had a written code of UwstStmbo^ 
vi., 397% wbieh was drawn up by Zalaneua about ax. 





Colagf LoctU. 
nhud> MuMiuB. Aetod sIm. 



LOCUS. Tliis word. or the Greek roypc, signifying 
ply ; Uu-e, was used by the first ecopeters to denote a lin»or 
surface over which u point may ti\i'.ol, -^i us always to be ma 
position which *.ati>fles somi.' t;iven cuiuhticm. Thu*, supf«is« 
It required to find the tw>itiuii of apouit at w hnl» a ^i\cn \xrjt 
subtends aright aOKie: the an-wcr i?-, that (he number of 
such points is infinite; for iha( anv point whatsoever ur> 
the surface of a sphere which has the given line for iu 
meter is such a point as was rvfjuired to be found. Tb» 
Wculil bo e\iiie--^ed as follows: — ifie /'.</<» of tlic p'iiil s: 
which u given line M;biend> a nu'lit aiiijle, u the »pUcre 
scribed on the ^'iveii line as a diamcUr. If however t! o 
point were requireil to lie in a given plane. iU kicia «««Ud 
no longer he the whole .••nhere. but only that rirele whtrik 
is the common section of tde sphere and the given plane. 

Tlio fdlowing assertions are really nothing more than 
coiiiMii u iirii|>ositioti>^ of j^enniclry, stated in such a m4&r«.r 
ns> to introduce the Icim locus. ( i.) The locus of (he vcru v 
of an isosceles triangle described upon a given base la tL« 
■traigbt line which bisects the base at right angles. (2.> The 
locus of Uw vertex of a triangle which has a cimi baa* 
and a given area is a pair of straight lines paraUel to. but 
on diRercnt side of. theba^. (3 ) Tlie locus of the vrrttx 
of a Irianp'k' w hicb has a given ba«e and a piven »«rtjr*) 
angle, and which lies on a ^iven side uf ihe base, is aji mcx 
of a circle of which the given ba<»e is the chord : and *o oe. 

The geometrical analysis of (he Greeks depended muc£ 
upon the investigation of hici, and the method uf 



thotn will sulficiently appear by one instance. Supf*-»»<>, ft 
pie, it IS rc(|Uirea to describe a " " 



exnmplt 



a triangle of K'^i ri nnm 
and t,'iven vertH :il an;:leupon a given ba*o. L>\iii^ .I.t> - • # 
given base, it is ca>> to draw the parallel which i» tlx*.- < t\~ 
taining line, or locus, of the vertices of all the lrLa.n|pi«« 
wbieh have the given area; and also^ ujon tl-.e Miine •.ai*, 
the are of the circle which is the locus of iLr V(rti<-C3» «f 
all the triangle* having (he given vertical angle. If ti^x 
the parallel and the arc of the circle interMcl. the potot oe 
points, of inler8<-->tnin arc ob\o U'^ly the vertices of tria.i|;U, 
which >:iti-fv all tin- rc'Hiirid conditions; if ihc> do rii,t ~Cm~ 
terscrt, thi; proVleui is impossible. When the 1-i-U'* ■U 
the points satisfying a given condition cannot bc ssrarta mj 
by elementary geometry, and when this loeua » ihtBKvtMw 
taken fur granted, wo have the species of solutioa « \ -.. , 
was called wrAawtVo/. .An instance of this will app«e:ajr 
the article Triskcth N "K rut A.nm le. 

It is to bc undcrstu<Ml that no curve whatever is — -aTa-, 
the locus of a point, unless any point wbatwit'^cr of i w» 
curve may bc taken as tlie point in question. Tbo*. xT cm^y 
of six points should satisfy certain conditions, all If iisc> u 7^ 
a given circle, and if no other point of the circle vi> 
satisfy (hose conditions, that circle would not be call»:»l \^ 
locus of the points. 

LOCUST. The terras Locu^f and nra«.5liupj<rr • rrr ay 
plied to various in^ecLs of the cp1> r Ch thoi>tcra.aiid 
ug to a aection of that order to which LatieiUe applacm vfa 
name BidtaUtria. on aerount of Ihe Dover of leaMnf^ 

thf «pccica posses*. The insects beUMIgilhg to ini« ««^^t 
are remarkable for the i;reat siic of Ihe thighs ef t K*' 
leriorpair oflep*. wh'< h are ^;enerally \eiy l >ni;. A'd^api^ 
for leapiniT. The mules uf s.>!ne of the spe«-joa t.'za « 1^.^ 
shrill Mounl hy the frietion of the el)lra>. The |v«rt { 
which the sound is created is situated on the inner »m1c> ^ 
near tbo haao of OMh oljlc^ ia olton transpaxeai, 1 
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hiea compaMd to • piaee of Me* In otbar spoeiM the 
Ljun l i« piodueed by tito friotion of the thighs ii|ainat the 

elytra. 

Tlic seclion Sultatoria contains three familiea, to which 
I he uanu-» Achetidfe, Gryllidee, and Locus ticUe arc applied 
b» Dr. Leach. The family Achetidee i> thus duflncd: — 
Ehira horizontal; wings longitudinally folded, ufteo pro- 
duiN>d beyond the elytra ; tarsi three-jointed. Hits Aiinily 
cur.uint (be genera Crr)llotalpa of Ray, Ltuch, and others, 
'J »h;ch the niole-cncket (G. vulgan&i oJ ihis country af- 
Mi in example, and Achel i of Fabricius, which is the 
G()liM proper of (he ' Rd^ne Animal.' The common cricket 
IB oar hooses (Acheta i&metlicut) belongs to tlm gunui. 
Tht gcnm Tridactylus and MyrmecophUa arc«Uo included 
ifl tlic present family. In the family Gryllidtf the wings 
are <ii^po&ed in an (jbliijue manner when fohU d, tlie uusi 
src Lur-Jointcd, the uuieauin are long and setaceous, and 
Ik' oviduct IS cxscrtud in the iematet of & long «nd eoQi- 
^ivssod form, ancl recurvcii. 

Tbciocecis of thi:» family form the genus L jcusta of the 
'R^gne AniDMl.* T\ve Acrida viridissima i» the largest 
tmang the British species of the present group. This inaeet 
i> iiot uncDromon in some parts of Enulaud. and is about 
two iDchei in lun^ih and of a bright gicLit t olour. 

Tue family Locustid^ is distinguished by the following 
characters : — Win'^s when folded meeting at an an^le: tarsi 
tbroe>juinted ; aniennio filiform or ensiforiu; oviduct not 
(Sterted. Tlus Locustida* of Dr. Leach are compriM.><l in the 
g«nu« Aeridium by Latreille. Unfortunately there ts much 
M.'ifuiioB as regards the namus of some of the genera iii ! 
ub^cnera contained in this as well as the oilier faintlicii 
abote noticed. Names originally applied to large groups 
ire rcstrided to smaller sections, and as entomulogists 
diir«r ia opinion as to which particular divisioti shall lelain 
tiu! original name, the same names are used to designate 
djixcnt groups ; hence the references made to Latreille's 
p»rtK>n nf tile ' RCgnc .Animal.* 

The pnucapal genera contained in the family Locustidis 

ZocMtM iLeach), in which the hinder legs are about 
tqad to die wtiole body in length, and the antennse filiform 
ur terminated in a club. Upwards of twenty species of this 
t^mt are enumerated by Mr. Stephens in his ' Catalogue of 
Krimh Insects,* and it is to this t;ri>np that tlio Unillu^ mi- 
eiiUivitu of jjnnseus belongs, a brge ^peciei. which has 
ixraitonaHy been found in Britain, and which in some 
c( Kunipe sometimes multiplies to such a degree as to de- 
* aatate large districts. Africa at all times appears to hare 
been peculurlv »ubjuct to the ravages of these insects: of 
tlifir extraordinary devastations in this portion of the 
flubv Jiavo TL-ords from tin- ».arliest authors, and iha 
n.irluof the most recent trax'ellers confirm them. Mr. 
Barrow, in his 'Travel*,' states, ' that in the southern parts of 
Mica an ana of nearly two thousand square miles might 
le «aid lirerally to be eovered with them. When driven 
into the st i by a north west wind, they formed upon the 
chore for liiiy miles a bank three or four feet high, and 
« hen the wind vas soui li c.i'-i ilic .-ifiirh was so powerful 
to be smelt at the diiiituncu of IjiU lailcs.' In Messrs. 
Ktrby and Speace's ' Introduction to Entomoloi^y ' nuraer- 
^^ aceounts of a similar nature wtU be found. In some 
;:rtsofAfHni they are ooohed and eaten by the natives. 
Tile Datives nf Senegal are said to dn' them, and having 
ftdured ihc-m to powder, use them as tlnur. 

Gfnus Gomphoceruf (Leatlu. Hmltr h'gs exceeding 
tbe body in length; antenna) capitate, having a spoon- 
lUped club ill both sexes ; anterior tibiio simple. l*his 
twos contains numerous species^ six or seven of which ace 
■imid in ISnglamL They are usually of small die, and. to- 
(ether with the smaller species of the praeeedillig gettPS, 
«r>? rummonly railed grasshoppers. 

fii nus Acrifdturn (l.,each>. The irs of iliis ni:iy 
^ (ti^tinguisbcd by the Urge »i«i of the scuteilum, which 
t» pr(xiuci.<<l posteriorly and oovers the tringi. They aie 
t'Und ou hot sandy hainke. 

The genus Pneumora (Thnnb.) has been established for 
tt* reception < f rcrtain African Locustidn-, vhicli hnvo a 
'■■mbranou- pelJei between the termiuul books of the tarsi, 
Jlie aiitc-iiri^ filiform, the p>>^U'nor legs shorter than the 
^j, aud the abdomen vesicular — at least in one of the 

I genua AnMCfwof King eontdnnunieioasanlemiB 
m*rim peeoliir to Smttti AniHki^ia wlneh tbe body is 



I long and cy1indn««Y, Ihc head destitute of ocelli and pro* 

Ii)nj;L(l iiniu'riuil}, llu> anti-niiro short and lili.'Virm. the pos- 
tcnor kg* long, and apjatiximatol to the inlerniediale pair, 
which arc remote from the anien jr pair. 

LOCUST TREE is the Kobiniu I'scudacacia of bota- 
nists, a North American forest-trcc. [RoBiNiA.] Thesano 
name has also been given tu the CeratoniaSiliqun, or Carob 
or Algaroba tree, which iiihiibits the Levant, and bears 
large pods, filkl wiili nutritious pulp. 

LOCUSTA (Crustaceologv). [Palinvrls.] 

I.ODDON. [BKRtvSHIRK.] 

LODEV^E, a town in France, capital of on amndiase* 
incut, in the dei artment of H£rault, on the toad from 
Paris to Naihoniie, Perpignan. and Ban elonn. This town 
is noticed by Plinv, who culls the townsmen Lutevnni. In 

till- liiU'r R>i:iian iiocuroents the name a]ipr!U5 tn have ]>crn 
turrupied to Luteva, whence the name Lodeve. it was in- 
cluded in the Roman pruvince of Narbonensis Prima. In 
the middle ages it was the seat of a vicecounty : but in the 
• 1 u '^adc against the Albigenses the bishops of Loddvebecamo 
loids of the town, ond remained so till the Frctirh rovnlution. 
The bishopric (now supprt'Ssed) was estahlisln il m llie (ifth 
t'fijUiiy : tin- li;>hop was a suliVagan olllm archbishop of Nar- 
buniie. Tlic lowii siaiKL* in a pleasani vuUey ninid the 
lower slopes of the Ci'venncs, on the left bank n! ihc l^rgue, 
a small feeder of the U6iault. It ia surrounded by antienk 
walls ; the streets tue narrow, and the honses ill built. The 
population ia 1831 was 9834 for the town, or 9019 for the 
whole commune; in 183C it had increase<l to 11, '208 for the 
( n:iitniine. The chief manaracturc is ilrat of coarse woollen 
vioiiii; hiit«, leather, eariliLnwarc, and i>oap are made; olive 
oil is pre!>.<cd, and brandy distilled. Quarries of grey and 
white gypsum uro worked in the neighbourhood, '^here 
are several judicial or fl-cal government oflioes, an Agricul-> 
tural Society, and a high schod. Gsidinal Fleory was bom 
here. 

The iiiTi'ndNsciDcnt of Lodere lias an area of IT I square 
miles, mill subdivided into 72 communes; the population 
was r>[>.'.n] in is w ; in 1836 it was 57,730. 

LODI, PROVINCIA Dl LOW E CRKMA, one of 
the provinces of the Lombardo-Tenetien kingdom, is 
bounded on the north by the province.s of Milan and Ber- 
gamo, on the west by that of Pavia, on the south by the 
Po, iilneh dividf , ii tiL'tn the duchy uf Parma and Piacenza, 
bud un itiu eust by Cremona and Breseia. Tbu province is 
part of the great plain of the Po, and is watered by the 
Adda, Serio, Lambro, and other afBuents of that rivai; 
This pravitiee was divided into two small ones untfl the end 
of the lost century, which were separated by the Adda, 
namely, Crema to the cast of that river, which belonged to 
till- repuhlu- of Vt-niie. un>l Ludi weet of the Adda, which 

was |»utl of the <l\u liy ot Mdau. 

The actual province uf I^di and Crema is thirty miles in 
length from cast to west, from the river Oglio near Orzinovt 
to the river Lambro near Melegtuoo ; and above twenty* 
Kcven miles from north to south, from the southern boun- 
daries of the province of Rergamn to the bank of the Po 
opposite Piacenza. It is divided into eight di-tru tN, namely, 
1, Lodi, wuh 'li communes, 1935 houses, and .;»,6rii luha- 
bitants; 2, Telobuonpcrsico, 'J'J communes, 1320 houses^ 
and 12.32S inhabitants ; 3. Sant' Angelo, 1 7 commune^ 
1&S8 houses, and IS,037 inhabitants; 4, Borgbetlo^ 19 
communes, 1642 houses, and 19,42.') inhabitants; 5, Casal 
Pusterlcngo, 21 communes, 2353 houses, and 2S,2fi3 inha- 
liitanti ; G, CofloKiit), -J 1 e.jniinunes, -1 jJ 4 lian-i-!., and 38,952 
tnhabiiiutts ; 7, I'andmo, 15 coiuuiuiie^. i97t* houses, and 
15,474 inhabitants; 8, Crema, 50 communes, 5498 houses, 
and 4d,8b8 inbabiunts. The soil is partly sown w ith corn aud 

riila»,and partly planted with the vine aud mulberry-trees; 
ut the best part consists of artificial meadows, irrigated by 
canals, which feed numerous cows, from the milk of which 
the rich cheese is made, knovrn in Lombardy by the namo 
of Lodigiano, but which, by an old misnomer, is eulle<l in 
Southern Italy and the rest of Europe by the name uf P.ir- 
menn. The annual pioduce is stated at 1 4,8 17 ewts. of 
flax, 1,098.997 ewts. efhay, 649S ewts. of cheese, 2187 cwts. 
of butter, 4384 cwts. of silk cocoons, besides com and vinai. 
The number of cattle is stated at 36,04« heads of large 
Ctllle. 1U,070 borsce, 1 13.') assos and mule*. 13?5S sheep, and 

15,523 pitra. (Carta Topografieu dtila Provinaa dt Lodi 
e Cr«ma. published by &B.€}Mofl4dhvilb4laliMMi{ 
TMet, 1833.) 

LODL the capital of theprovinoe^iitnateden thehigit 
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ntd fnim Milan to Southern Italy, i» a well-buiU tow ii on the 
bank of the Adda, in a rivh country : iti« a buhop's 
IM^ u4 » place of eoaiidarable trade, and haa l&8'iO inha- 
bitanta. with mnQfteUiiiea of pottery and delA-watv, an(! 
iilk«*. Crcma, on tlio rijjlit bmik of the river Scrio, is tmallcr 
than Lodi, has bGTi) iiihiibituuta, manufactures of linens, 
and a fine stud for tlio improvement of tlif brt'td of horMjs 
in Lombardy, I>odi bail a royal lyceum aud a gymnasium, 
bMides n clerical seminary, and a house for female cduca- 
tiMU Quoded by Mn. Cmwmt, ttw widow of th« SnglUh 
•irtiit of ttuit mno. There u tin a home of industry for 
paupers, an urpliaa a'^vlum, two hospitals, and a Monte di 
FiclL Th« iiiins RjH iit atniually by these establishments 
for the rclu f <>( the i"""" anioiint to 269,000 Italian livies, 
or about I0,4iiui. sliiiui^^. Tti«3 savings' bank uf LxaVi, 
trbieh was opened in 182.1, had, at the close of 1837. a 
depQettoT 300,000 Itelian Uvi«a» about I2,000t aterling. la 
every eommune there is a lehoal of eknaeiilatj imtniBtioii. 
as in tho test of T.iitnUonly. 

LOFODEN ISl.ANDS. [Trowdhkim] 
LOG ami LtKJLlNK. T\u-> is tbc apparatus by which 
the velocity of a shijt's motiua through toe water is tnea- 
•und. If at any moment a piece of wood, or other light 
Btttauaaoe. be thrown oul of a sliip while sailing;, as soon as 
it tooehat the water it ceases to partake of the ship's 
motion; the ship goes on, and leaves it behind. If then 
after a certain interial, say of half a minute, the distance of 
the vessel I'rom the floating body bo accurately mi-asiired, 
the rale uf the ship's motion lh^l.ll^h the water will bo as- 
oorlaincd ; we do not say thi.' urtu il rate of the ship's goin£r, 
but only itM of its moiion tbioUKb the water, because in 
many caaet enrrenli extat, and (he wood iuclf is carried 
along ; conncquently the true rate cannot tbus'be known. 

This IS the principle of the log : in practice the' log is a 
flat piece of wood, soint^'tiiues shaped like a fish, but more 
generally of the figure nf a (luadrant, loaded with lead at 
one of its edge» to maki.< it Moat upright ; to this is attached 
a line about UOfotbotua kut^diviiMd into equal lengths 
b^ little piece* of Itnottwl tWJlM TOW into it. These divi- 
iMma begin aboat twenty or thirty yards from the log, 
where a piece of red rag it usually fastened. In order to 

shotV the [dare readily. All the line Li-tueen the lug and 
the rag in called the stray line, and is uf courAe omitted 
tnm iho account. ^Vhcn the log is thrown into the sea, 
which is done from the lee quarter of the vessel, the he- 
line, by the Iwlp of a rod on which it is wound, it inmeai- 
alelv veered out, at least as tut as the ship saiU ; as soon 
Bs the red rag leaves the imI. a tnl^ninutc glass is turned, 
and when tlie sand is all run down, the reel is st. ])})*!! 
Then by measuring the quantity of line run out. the di» 
tance sailed by the vc&sel in half a minute u known, and 
by calculation its rate of goini? per hour Tlu re are various 
ways of dividing the line, the mo>»t u^nut uf which i* to 
pinee the knots at disuutees of fifty liaet firooi each other ; 
Ttow as 1W times half a minato make an hour, and IM 

tiiiii s nriN r et make almost a geograplu ! rn 1e, so many 
kttut^ Will luu from the roel in one cxpcntuent as the ves- 
sel sails miles in the hour; from this comes the expression 
of a vc«*;el's sailing so many knots an hour — meaning miles. 
Fifiy-oiie feet wuuld be moro accurately 1 2U(h port of a 
til lie than fiav feet; but it is lound praetieallv that the 
ship's way is at waff's a little more than Ihist given by the loi^ 

an«int: from the eireiinistanc<» that the line is unavoidably 
pulled lu suine de^iee. and the lo^' is coiibecjucnlly iil.i 
a fixed point; it is inorciner safer t<i have u ship behind 
the reckoniug than iMsfure it, which induces many cum- 
mauders to shurten the distances between the knots to 
^J-wgkt and even lbrty«flve feeL Whatever distance bo 
taken, ft is found eonvenient to subdivide it into ten ptirti 
for decimals of a mile. Careful coniinanders rouiea^are 
the log- line fVctjuenlU , ti) owertain if it vancs from it> on- 
giiial length. In case of un alteration they apidy a correc- 
Uoii to the rale found by a common process lu the rule of 
thrae— as the length which the eWMMUider leekons upon 
is to the real interval, so is the apnuant tale te the trae 
lata. A Btullar eerrse t fa n is teqdired if the hatfminttte 
glaaa i« found to be wronsr. 

In the best rcjjtilaled vts*cls the log in hove every hour ; 
aii<l in cah ulatiiig the sin; ■ going it i* supposotl that tlie 
mte has iiui varied between llie intervals of heaving; but if 
the wind hax sensibly varied, or flMM OT less sad has been 
set during the time, then an alkWMMi Is nade aeoarding to 
thtdimatbttartiiapiiMnwlMluivttlMMOMini. 



About tuelve yean ago a very cunuus lo^ vi^ Mivwatd 
by Mr. lloukey, which though ingenious «■» tuo oompl«v 
to come into general use ; its object was to afford as great 
are^ttaneeaa iwssible to the pull of the Une. niid al the 
same time to be easily drawn back to the ship «b«fli iH 
work was done. Tliis log is shaped like a fi^h. and (be ItM 
is in il> tnouih. 

A more practiiaiiy ui>ei°ul suggestion of Mr Iljokcy wt* 
to soak the lino in a mixture ot three parts liiiice«l utl ao J 
one iwrt Ash oil. which prevented lla shrinking ; a natter 
of no small inportsnee when it is eonaidored that a new 
line w iihout preparation vdl Icw M or M fiset «f ita Inapk 
by contraction when wetted. 

AM hi^loites of met hiuiical invention will be fijunci tj 
ctiitlam i>ugiie»lii»ns fur impruTini^ the mode of Likicg • 
ship's reckoning, some of v^tncli are uarth a trul ; but, M 
far as we are aware, the old log is iu variety wUiered to. 

LOG-BOARD and LOO-BOOK. These eeataiB the 
account of the ship's progress as de<luced from ubaerralssaie 
<'f the log. The log-board is either a large piece uf pLnslU 
blurki ued, ruled, and prepared for w ium^ uu with chalk, 
or else a slate with divisions scratched u\i»n its aurfs>'r. 
As soon as the sc^iuan has hove tho log, and the r^tr 
of motion is ascertained, the number of knots wiib the 
odd tenths, are written on the bottd, each in ita proper 
ruled column ; also the course of the vessel, the dire<-(<MD 
of the wind, and any remarks made a: the momenL Th j 
is repeated every time the log is li'.ve, and (j.j-^ n 
twenty-four hoan the whole is cupiesi into a biank book 
called the lug-bouk. which is ruled fur the purpoae in tL« 
same way as ibe log-board, and in which also all th« tnu<»- 
actions relative to navigation are inserted, such as beaxuij^s 
and distance of lauds, rocks, and shoals, the dir«ctioQ and 
velocity of currents, and the state of the weather, ft m 
also usual to set down cveiy day the whule counc and di^- 
lanre run. calculated from the lesults of all tlie scvt-r^! 
trials made bj the log. with the distance and bearing -.t 
some port to which the ship is approachii^ The nr—itnl 
thus obtained is leebnieally termed dead fsehwiinf; wad is 
never quite correct, being subject to all the error* cauM*) 
by chan<ring the direction and velocity in the interral^ ef 
oi>'erving, by the sort <if ^;^u•^^ usually iiKi L- at tiie coartr 
and raptday of currents, and at tbc amount of the {U;in^ 
oflT of the vessel from its apjiarent course, technically callc-i 
lee-way. The dead reckoning is however neeesennljr oond 
until an opportunity is aflbrded of taking ohseryaliasss Sir 
latitude and longitude, or until some place whoet* ptsiU'^n 
is known ct>ines in sight ; the true place of the ship la th- n 
substiliitcd in the log-book f r that obtained by dead r»rL- 
uuiug, and frum that place subsetiucnt reckonings are miiia 
until another observation. 

b>g-books are coirttnoiily said in seaports, properly ru|i4 
for recording the events of a voyage. AltncMi^ strfetfy 
speaking, the kg'book is confined to these objects, it it 
titttal to include under the same apiiellaiion tbc whole 
the ship's joiirn d, o: d arv wf u rrnrfs. 

LDUARUHMS. Tbe esyroojoi^yof this wcinl i« X4.-;iw 
'iMi^ltoi, the number f/ ther,itio»l iind the reanon for ti** 
apjiellation will appear in the course of this article. We 
assume that the reader has the common koowl^pr JC 
ktgarithUiS and of the method of ming them. 

we have absttdoned the intentiirn of giving a vie» of i 
rise and proi^ie-s of logarithms for the follwwinj; rcui'Gv 
The !>ubje<:l t» now one of such wide extent, when itstb^>n 
aiirl practice are both included, that it would be like wnt 
the ni>tory of a complete scictKe to put toother all i]^ ' 
would be needed in an article professing to show the p«a( ajci 
pn^cnt state of kcarithmie algebra, as well as of Iv.'ariifan: i 
computation. If wo were to confine ourseUe^ to th« 1* •-.<• 
only, tiie vitw of the subject wnild too confined. An»l it- > 
tlte eletuent.s uf the subject iiuv* usually given are ckxhi-l lii 
the most modem algebraical form, it would lake amm^s^t' 
ablcspacctocxplain at length the pn>cc«»esof thaeatly«ti<«ri 
in terms intelligibU] to tTiusc who arc net ee a wws at wli 
their writings. We shall therefore devote the flra |un . r 
this artieie to such eitplanatioos as will enable the uudi i, 
frcsh from in iderii h.ioks of algebra, to read the v.i.ious L.i 
tones which exut with faciUiy; and ViW shall then pMot «»«,| 
how to dadiM* lha principal flmnbi coMNdad «iik 1^ . 
snthms. 

The early history of I jgu-ithns will he fMnd at lets^ | 
in tbepsafteato Dr. Hultun's Tables: \n the 'li sters i 
Lugsdnm' w a iai ned in the Orst volume of Dr. U«tt4M«i 
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Tmets ; in Delarobre't ' Utstoire de I'Astronomio Mo- 
drrne.' vol. pp. 491-Mt. See alio NAnsft» Baioca. 
Ovirnii. KiPLsa, Mbmator. &c. 
The idn of logarithms originally arose (in the mind of 

Napier) fr t!i t!ic duiire to make luldilion and subtraction 
»uppU ihu plac« of muliiplic'.itiuu and (iivuiun. A table, 
L.1 wbidi we registered 1, a, a*, a*, &Cn coppUes this desi- 
ileratum to a certain extent ; fur since a' imilttplicd by 

gitca a'"^, we find the product of the two Hr^t by adding 
their exponents, and looking in the table for tlie (x + y)'^ 
fewer. Tbus for the let 1. 2, 4, 8. I6. &c., a Uble of losa- 
nthnu is easily ometmelcd, a specimon of which is as lol> 
lo«»>- 



Sum. 




Nun. 


log. 


Nmi. 


It- 


1 


0 


32 


5 


1024 


10 




1 


«4 


ft 


8048 


u 


4 


9 


128 


f 


4096 


IS 


• 


3 


266 


8 


81 9-2 


13 


M 


4 


512 


9 


16384 


14 



tkm, to nitltiply 64 tod 1S8, that ie, to find the product 
of the sixth and seventh powers of S, we must take the 
(6+7)th or 13th power, which, from the table, is 8192. 

Sech a table would bo usdoss for general ]uirposes. 
since it omits more numbers than it contains. Hut if \vc 
take o very Utile ^renter than unity, the powcis will in- 
crease but slowly, and every whole number within given 
linils may he made either a power of a, or very near to a 
power of a, SuppoM tat instaaoe that we wish fir « table 
of logarithow vbidi diall eon tain among its namhafa etther 
every whole number ur l r a million or a fraction within h 
uf every number under a nuiiion. Extract the square root 
of onp nitlUon, the wiuare root of that stjuarc root, and so 
on, until. »ay the rtb root of ouc million has been extracted, 
tad let tbisrth root be 1+'- It is obvious that this extrac- 
ti<Ni may be carried on uutd t u small as we please. Con- 

HaiMatly (1 +t)' is a miUton. and even- lower power of 1 -f < 
1 is im IbBB ft aiiUlon. so that (ei alanding for a million) no 
, teeeaweeuttve powers diflbr bf a» muehaa the difference 
' of Bi and t» ( I +t), or by so much a» mL If then wc pro- 

' cted «iili the extrnctioii until nit is less than h, we shall 
lutve I uf the decree of tinulliiess required: that is, since 
erery whole number less than m lies between two ^lowers of 
l+t, bavioK exponents less than r, d/oriiuri every such 
whole number mu:it be within h of some power uf 1 -h^ 

Xhia is in fret the flnt viev which wa« taJten of the me- 
thedof eenatnietinetahtea of logarithms; and ft must be 
remembered that Napier was not in posBcssion of the mo- 
liern way of expressing the powers of quantities. Oh the 
methods of facilttaiin){ such c-nnnnous cuinputationx, and 
on lh« details which still remained for the tir^t calculators 
after they had applied all the analysis which they had, we 
hate Mt hafe to speak; bat we shall now show how the 
tiUe may be formed by mere labow, and bow the word 
lofarithra aria* 

Lci US <>upp> isc t oat our system is to be such that 0 being 
li>e Itigarilbra of 1. a hundred thousand shall be the loga- 
ruhui uf 10. If the hundred-thousandth root of 10 be ex- 
tracted and called l+t, it would be found that 2 is very 
aeariy the 30103nl power of (l+l), that 3 is very nenrly 
(he 47713lh power of 1 4-^ and so on. If then, beginnui^' 
wilb 1, we increase it in the ratio of I to pivinj^ 1+'; 
if we incrcu^ this in the ratio of 1 to \+t, yiviufj (1-|-/;*, 
sod to on, it appears that wc i^hall reach 2 (or ver) near to 
t:,ooe way or other), when 30103 such ratios Iwve been 
Ul»a ; or if \vu pas.s from 1 to 10 by lOMMslepsi inereas- 
MW Mdi time in the same lalie^ we shall eome iMftvest to 2 
m soles stepa, which h (heiefintt the number of limes the 
iri rrease i^ made in a certain ratio, or the number of the 
riiiu*. ilio Xo-j^y apiOfioc, or the logarithm of 2. 

In such a table it must of coutm; follow that the logarithm 
•f a product is exactly or very neariy the sunt of tlie loga- 

liduns of the factors, since for instance 2 being (1 -f O ^"^ 

aad3bein|^(m-0*^* vety nearly. 8 nnst be rwry nearly 

+ Nor k this properly altered, if wc divide or 

iiiuk,ply liU the lo^arithras by the same number. If then 
»edi\idc every loi^arithni by 100000, the log.inlhm of 10 
bf'^ nies 1, that of 2 becomes '30103, and that of 3 becomes 
^ ' I . , as io the eommen tables. 

^ The first step of imnortance which was made in the loea- 
ittaio naalysM was tne Mowing. If t be very small, the 



lower powers of I -f/, tlie square, ouba, &c.,are 1-f 2^ 1 4-3/, 
&c., very nearly ; or if m and ii be not so f^cat but that mt 
and ft/ are still smalL the mtb and nlh powers uf 14-/ are 
l-4iOTf and l+tU very nearly. But the logarithms of these 
powers aie m and n ; that is. if A and / bo small, the lo^- 
n'thmsof l-f-Aand I -{-/are very nearly in the proportion 
of A to i. If IliiNi wo take two nutii'.ier^. i/and b, and extract 
a very high root (s>ay the rlh) of both, so that the results 
are very near to unity, say l+k and l-|-f, we have 
(nearly) 

log. ^/« ! lug. ' k ', L 

But the two &r»l terms are in the same ratio at tog a 
: log. /k^ since the multiplication of the former terms by 
r gives the latter. Consequently, when the logarithm ot 

u:ie number is known, that of any other can be found to 
any degree of nearnc!>s. We ^hall presently see this in a 
clearer form ; it is sufficient here to show how the theort id 
was first obtained. If to the preceding methods we add 
that at Interpolation, which Briggs usetl with success, we 
have before us the bases of the original eompntations of 
logarithms. 

It -nas evident from the first that the connection betwceu 
a lo:;anthra and its number must be of the following kind : 
when the loj,'!^''''lhin increnses in arithineliral jjn'grcssion, 
the number must increase in geouiutncal proirrLs-ion ; so 
that if a and a+b be the logarithms of A ninl AH, then 
a-f 26, a4>3A, &e., must be the kgarithms of A6*. A B>. &c. 
Several mathemstidans had formed this conception ; but 
the preliminary difficulty which slopped thi ir j .M;;ress was 
their being unable to present thes.;ries of luuuial numbers 
(or fraciionsof a h:gh decree of nearness to them), in 
the i»hape of terms of a geometrical progrrs-^iiHu The 

Seat merit of Napier is threefold: first, be distinctly saw 
at all numbers, within any given Umit. may be either 
terms, or as near as we please to terms, ct a ^[eomelrieal 
progression; >; i jt.11v, he had the cournijo t;. r-r! . rtaka 
the enormous labour vkhich was rc-^uisite for iLn pui pnse; 
thirdly, he made an anticipation of the differential LLwr.;lus 
in developing the primary consequences of the defuuliuti. 

The predecessors uf Napier probably^ did not well undor- 
staud the notion of a (|uantity vacyinc in geometrical ration 
while another varied stmultaneonshr, bat in an arithmetical 
rati ). The difficulty is that which a beginner finds in 
seizuif,' the notion of compound interest carried to its oxtiviue 
limit, so that ev ery fraction of interest, however small, begun 
to make interest from the moment it becomes due. VVa 
Imve prefored to omit this eon side rat ion in the article Im- 
nnntr, where it would have been of no practical use, and 
to tntiodaoB it here, where it may aid in tne explanation of 
the first print ijdes of logarithms. 
I.et £l become £{l+r) in a year, and consetiuentiy, at 

the same rate of interest, it becomes £0+ff in ti yeers. 

Suppose however that interest, instead of being jtavahle 
yearly, is ]>aid z tiuiea m a year, and that interc.-t makes 
interest fmra the moment it is p.iid. C<in.*equently, at the 
end of the first, second, &c. fracUoos of a year, tlic pounc 
flnl put out becomes 

or^l + ^^attheendofeMyear^and^i + 1^ at the 

end of « years. 

If wo may make r as great us we please, that is, if we may 
make payments of mteru'^i f diow one ;>ihitheras qn.ckly ;uj 
wo please, we may m.iUe the incn ase of the |)oniid apprunch 
as nearly as we plea«e lu a gradual increase, of wttudt u luus* 
be the ebaraetehstic that in sueeesiiTB equal tiroes tlie 
amounts are in geometrical progiesswn. Let A B beoome 
A C in ft time lepresented by be Divide be into any num- 
I I I t -I 1 I - ■ ■ ■ — 

I BPQE a r 5 y o i>tt' 



ber of equal parts, and in the successive equal times bp, p<], 
qr. &&, let a point move through B P. P Q. g R. &c. in 
the artide AocstsnanON is explained the manner in which 
a succession of impulses, snificwntly small in amount, and 
often repeated, may bo tfnda to give^ as nearly as we please 
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llie iMulUof a iH>rfortly ijrailual motion. At B l-t a velo- 
city bu |;ivrn nutricieiit to carry Ibo point to 1' tn th^ time 
bj) , at P lei an iin|iulse Im |jlT«tt Wllidi would cause FQ 
to bo ile«cribed in tb« tiia« M. and co oo. And let A B, 
A P. A Q. &e. bt a continuM Mt nf proportionally namely, 
AB : AP : : AP : AQ : : Ag : ar. &r increase 

the number of subdivision* of be with >m limit, and we ap- 
proach ti» a litiiit to q..! lu;il iHiitioii <if sni h a kind that 
thtt dutanoes of tbu puiut from A. at tho end uf any »urce9- 
•Ivo equal tiOMit thai) be ineMiUnue<l pro)K>rtion. To show 
thiiw auppote «e conpaxe the motion from B loG with any 
other part of the motion dvieribed in *omo Mbaequoot time 



■ 

*e 



tcqual fo/ ■ , I!; 1 'vliirhcariiestl.c iiii>\iii|; puint fioruB'to 
C. i>i\ 1 lu inuc L\-' into it^ mmi) i [uul parl», b'p', p'f/, 
i»ic.. an botorc, and lei B'P'. P'y'.&c. be the Icnmhs described 
in the stcoml m;1 of hubilivlMcin,.*. Then by the \uw uf the mo- 
tion A B : A P : : A B' : a r'. ^^h».•l»cc bp and B'P' are 
in the ratio of AB to AB'i and aimtlarlv PQ and P'g' 
are in tlie ratio of AP fo A ibat in. of ABto A B'; and 
s.» on. (' n^c.|U, iitly. 111.' siiiii .T R P, PQ, Stc., or BCis 
ti> the sum id y i", i' Q', fccc, yi B'C, m the same ratio of 
A B lo A B'; whence also AC t.. A t ' u.* A 15 t > A H'. 
or A B : AC ; : A B' A C. That u*. if m any n. tme 
the distance fironi A incroases from X to Y. and in imv 
other otittol time from X' to Y'. then X : Y : . X' : Y'. 
From wluch ti readily follovt that the diatancet attained 
at the vnd!i of auDeewive equal titnea are In eentinued pio' 
portion. 

More than tlii^, lite velociti'.-s of the moving point .it B 
and B' aic a» H P to B' P' (these being iipaceii descnheil m 
oqttal times) : and the ratioof these, however many tnav be 
the number of aubditriaiona. ia alwaya that of A B to A' B'. 
lienea a gradnal motion of the character deieribed ia one in 
which the velocity of the moving fxiint incieatee in the 
iiimu pi-o|Hirtiun as tho dt&lance from A. 

In the preceding il. igram, the lime elapsed from B to C 
i.4 the higanthiii of AC, that of A B b«iing U. An inflnite 
number of syiklctiM may be constructed, depending on the 
d liferent velocitiea with wbieh the moving point may be 
supposed to Btart from B. In Napier'a eyslem. at leaat in 
iluit .s\>tc!Tj strtppe<l of certain prfni!inr:;ii.'«i n rt worth nf>- 
liuti ill present [Napier; Biuot.il, .\ H l cm;; a unit, the 
point (turts from 15 ar the hiIl^ uf a m.it uf sparo (.V iJ) in a 
unit of time: obviounly the most tiiniplo ^uppokiiion which 
ran be made, and which haa procured for tiiis system the 
diatincttve titia of naiitrai logmrilbma. In Brigga'a aystom 
the point ftarta ftom B with toeh avelaeity that (A B being 
1) it »Un\\ luive atEauuil til tiuK-* A B in unu i.iut of t.iiie. 
Tliii retjuires, as vl- shall soo, an iiiiual vcIdciIv of 
'i'302j85 ... liinf5 A ){ iti om- unit uf tnno. 

in addition to the principles here laid down, a known jw- 1 
vcrtyof the lurporbola very early abowed that logarithms would 
beoome appltcablc to geometry: and thua itltappened that 
Iheflntdoadedly nl^-einuical fiteptnthecomputationof Inga- 
rithrns \va> aniii uiu^f'l in M4rcali>r'»'l/i^'nri!hni<^tfrlini:i,' a* 
the i|ua<lraturu of tlu' li\ jH'rliol.i. Lot .\F.\nil AfJl)cth« 
ni.\ iiijitotcs of an hy|>>"i Uihi. ami lot A H, .\ C', .\ I), S:c., he 
in continued peomt tru al prin.-rt ««.ii>ii. Draw B K, C L, 
D M, &c. parallel to the u !k i .i ^la;: ,l AO, then the 
hyperbolic tranesia BKLC. CLMU. UMNB. an: 
equal, or BKLC. BKMD. BKNB. &r.. are in arith- 
metical progre«»ion. So timt any trapezium BKMD is a 
loimrithm to its icrnuml nl M i- Li A I). This property wag 
the diftciM rv . f (in ;.' rv Si. \ im cut, who published it in 
bm ' Opus Ucomctricutn,' Antwerp. 1647. it waa tborefure 
unknowit both lo Napier sod Brifp. 



as the logarithm of j ' exceeds or fall* »l»ort of tint uf /. 
l^t <^i: be the function v>hu li a number is of its loganthm; 
BO that X s: (ft (log X). If th«.n a and ■ + 6 be logaviibat 
of X and y, and if c be the logarithm of af, then aa «:y 
:: . y'.e + b moat be the loiwitbm efft'. And ^jl 
an l ,/ a^e<•o^.!raUy^ak^(«•|'^),^e•llal^C< + *)• Bet 

Lat^aat * be the nurabttr which has 0 fiir ila 
than a ■ 0 ; and caUinK N the number tn 

hatre 

N X 4t(c + b) '^itcyc.f^b, 

^(fi + b) _ <^c *6 
or jj— ^ X . 

But by the theorem proved in the article BiNOUi Thio- 

RKii (p. 41.1). thu can only be true on the s-uj. position tbtt 

^e-f'N is such a Amotion of C as C , wbero Cisuide- 
pendeoi of e. Coueequetttly, the namber tehee* Idpiiite 

is c must bo N C'. This cvi k-nTly satisfies the conditiotji, 
and iho ihftjrtiu ([uoti'l slio\v» it to bo the only lurictjon 
which satisfies the con htions. 

It is moot oonvouient to assume 1 as the number N. 
which ha* • Ibr il» leiMritiim. Wo have then tb« i 
equation, connectijig a number w ith it* lofuUha* 

C*--^ r: 

so that cvcr\ number hai, a logarithm i.^r ..i.uc of C ^ " 
may take, only it must b« remenibored that tlie vinic \aU i 
of 0 must always be nsod. The logarithms of all uumbm 
ibr • girmt valueef Cfbmi ft tfUtmt and C ir callai the 
faMof UtMayaten. 
Oiven • ayrtem of lof^ritbms, tie noer inqidfw b«w to 
I fltid the logarithms in mx tN .r ayatoro. Let A and B be 
the basu of tho syat^-m*. and a and b the logarithms of aaj 
number g in the two beeea. Tbeo «• J»v« 



■ 

Ba A>,«r1og B (base A) «^ ~, 



6 = 



- , or kf j> (btw B) = 



log X (ba«« A), 




A B - c u B 
We shall tK»w take the question of loRarithm*. availing 
o'lrscK .■■» of the power of mo'lorn al^chra. 

l>i fnnhan. — By the loganihm of a number let anv such 
futicDoii of that nmBberneniuieraitood as has the Allow- 
ing propwty. When • in to waa 4/ ia toy', the locarithm 
•r«a«aeada or idbalwrt eltte legwflluB ofy by a* BMh 



log B (baae A>' fog B (base Al" 

that is, to turn one syetem of logaritbma into aiMtber viA 

any lu'w haso, di\idt> c\ory Iri^aiubin in the systeB bf tbo 
lotjaritiiiii which there heloiig> to tlio now hax.'. 

We now procot-d to tlio molhoil of dotorniiniu.; Ivjtruri'.L^as. 
In the article Limit it is shown, by mcaiu of the binosi.ai 
tbeoiem, that of tbe two aetiea 



0*.r» n'r^ a**' 



the second is the rth power of the first. A remarkab!y 
simple case pn-^i-nf-. it-olf, wlimli. in fn-l, li-ntls to N.^jt'^r's 
■yatera of logarithms: it is when a= I. In this cose the 
Itaol eerim beeomea 



1 1 



I 



2.3 ' a.;t.4 

which is %ery convergent, and is 2-71829) S very n«arly. 
This icinarkablr M*rics is genorally dcnotcl Ity i (sOnwCinwe 
bj r, L^iplaco always u^es c for it), and we have 

••»'+*+i+ri+ 

In Napier's system, then (wc shall presently sh "v -.bat 
this is Napier'k system), x ia tbe logarithm of 1 4- Jr 

4 X* -t- .... ; nr. the logarithm being given, the 

In» immediately found. 

Since the last equation is universally true, for 
log X r. <.«herelof a tteaoalega(baa*«) Tteim 
then become* 



t'^-'<'.or 



or a'j 



(.-)'. 
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Us be diminif had without limit, vs have tbra 
o* — I 

JUniit of — - — s loff « (taie Oi 

tr, (bra given (anil very smallj value of r, the lo^riduns 
i.rilifft'rcnt numbers {a) are very nearly in the pruportion of 

ij.c vilucs of a' — 1. This is the theorem to which we 
hate bvforo alluded. 
L«t«si 1 -f- 6, tbeo 



+ I 



= 4 + 



JT- 1 



J?— I Jf — 2 



X ■ 2 ' • 2 3 

if X diminish without limit, the limit of the first side hM 
bceu shown to be log ( 1 + b), (he baae being «, whieb is 
almyt to be uademood when the contrur ienot expraMed. 
Ttw limtt of Ihe aeomd aide b cesdy finiod Iqr mking 
jra 0, and «• tlmi 1iftV« 

. . . ^ ** 

wlueb bowevtr is only converf^nt when b is not faster 
than unify. Since this lest ie uniranaUy inie^ we flad» by 

substituting — b for b, 

loij (1 — A)=— A — ^ 3~~1 — 

sod subtracting the firat from the second, remembering 



thit 



lc« O + *> - tag (f 6) = log Y"^* 



.1+6 1 



, 14.* . jr-l 



which IS alwejt convurgentf hut converges very slowly when 
« is emwdenbte. IT fiowefer we nutln 



which thi-y cost their inventor. Tlii^s having been done fur 
all whole uutnber^ within the given Umtts the logarithm 
of any ftaclion is rcudily found by (<ubtraetillg thelogHitlllB 
of the denominator from that of the numeiator. 

It must be admitted that Brings, by hU construetton of 
the «Il Mi ll ^Nsiiin, divides wt.li N ipior thu merit of in- 
vcnliUfi; luyiinilinis, considered a» an instrument of calcula- 
tion. In the Xa] . :ian system the table tiiuj»t either be 
( arried to an enormous length, or whole nunihent only must 
have logarithms, and every logarithm of a fraction will re- 
quire two entries of the table end » subtraetion. But in 
ijriggs s fey stem the lo]|{arithm ofeveiy decimal froatian oan 
be found by one entry of (he table» and one inspectum «f 
the fraction. 

Tlie peculiarity uT tins sy.>!eiii dlu' l).^^e of wiiii h is 10) is 
as follows: — Every number or fraction is either a power of 
ten, positiw or negaliTflk or lies bci ween two powers of Itn. 
The powers of ten are ranged in the following table:— 



lo' = -0001 
10"^ = -001 

10"' = -01 



10* « 1 



10* = 10 
JO" = 100 
10^.= 1000 



10' 



10000 



abariiigtbatlOK— ^ a? kf C* + 0 - loR 
we bare 

hf (k+l) = ieg*+ 2{ + ^^-^^,+ ...}. 

vbieh is rtry convergent when 2 is even so small as 1. and 

ime^to fin'l the lii£faritnin of anv iniml>er when that i)f the 
next lowtT nunibiT fjivt-n. i"he t\v(j fulli/wmy seiie;!, 
•hich inav In- eit-ily pio\e<l (Voin llie preceding, wjH com- 
pittt the ii&t of those which are most n^^crul lu practice: 

a la* la* 

las<«^a)«loK«+-j- ^•^ + ^-;^-**- 

H(r + «) = log. + 2{.^^+;(^^) + ....}. 

It only remains to show the identity of this system with 
(hslet ISapicr. If/ he the number of seconds clap^ted from 
(be bsipanipg pf « motioni»and if a* be the lasngth described 
iodmt tune, then the time is the logarithm of the len);ih 
Tin- vrhri/y at lite end uf / seeonclsin the dif- 
Cfremial cocUicictU of a', or <i'. li»^' (i, where the lugiirithm 
V I 'i is thai of the precedin.; al^'obiaical svsleni : tins vclu- 
ritj is therefore log a at slartirig, or when t=0. Now, in 
Nsfiaf^ mstcm tbi» velocity is unity, or a=t : that is, 
Ibe baa« «r Napiei 's ktgaritbms is the series called t. But 
in tbw system wnere base is 10, log e is 2*30S9M1, which is 

veV xity at starting assumed by Bript:^'. 
By the foregoing series a system of N Syrian logarithms 
Mf b« cafettlatid with nvtry sbmU flmtmi of IM jnbowr 



From which the following roles may easily be obtained : 

a nuniber winch has m fijjurcs before tlic decimal |)uint lies 

between lo'"~ and It*'", and its logarithm therefore lies 
between tn — 1 and m, or it is w - i -f a fraction less than 
unity. Also, if a fraetton be kss than unity, and if its first 
signiUcant flgiiie lie in the ittb decimal plaee, (his fraetion 

lies between lO"" and 10~^"'''*: so that its l(ii.Mrr.!iia is 
— n + a fraction less than umlv. Now the eonveiui npo 
of Brigijs's system lie-i in this, that the fmction less ih.in 
unity, which is a mrt of every logarithm, docs not depend 
on tne position or the decimel point, bnt entirely upon the 
signiflcant figures : the reason heini,-. tli it an alteration of 
the position of the decimal point be ii^' a multiplication or 
divi»ion by sonie whnle power of 1(>. alicrs the Ingnrilhni by 
the addition or subtraclionof a whole number. Thisijues- 
(ion is diseuaied in every treatise on (he mode of using 
loBBfitbms. 

Xet a be the base of a system of logarithms, and let log jg 

signify' 5irtiplv the Naperian or natanl logavitblU oidP; 
then by the theorem already proved 

log X 1 

\os (boie a) = -. =: i • loe T. 

^ log fl II ° 

The factor 1 -r-loR which converts Napci ian lugarithms 
into those whoso base is a, is called the modulus of the sys- 
tom whose base is a. In Briggs's system this modulus is 
■4342945 Besrly, and the logarilbtns of this system being 
oalled common or tabnttr logarithms, wo have— 
oommon log«= ■4349945 X Nap. log x 

= X Nap. log X, very nearly. 

"iiijt. log X s 8*3025851 X com. log x, 



< 



100- 1 . 1 \ 

T I 



X tUlU. \^)^ X. 



43 ' 4000 J 

In tlie article Nkgativk and Um>ssim-K QitAXTiTiits 
will be found « further extension of the ilieory of logarithms : 
in Tablb^ will be found a list of tables fur different pur- 
poses. A treatise on computation by lugarithmn will ho 
found in the * Library of Useful Knowledge,' in 'Examplos 
of ProMises of Aritbmette and Algebra.* 
LOGARITHMIC CURVE and LOGARITHMIC SPY- 

R ALi The former has for its rectangular equation y = o 
and its most lemarbable properly is that its subtangent is 

the same at every point of the cnrve. The latter has ;■ =: r 
for its polar equation, and its tangent always makes tho 
same anftle with its radius Teetorj wbsaeo it it esDad tbe 

equiangular spiraU 
IX)GIC. [Oroanon.] 

LOGISTIC. [Prcwrtioval] 

LOG'OS, Xiiyoy, the Greek for n trorci, is used as a theo- 
logieal term. 

I. TAe Jewitk doetrim qf iAe Loso*. 
The phrase the WordorMemra^MoviA («7 NTD'D) 

occurs repeatedly in Ihe Ch iM I nguiiij, where it rora- 
BM»Uj otiiMls in tbe place of r^rr (Jehovah) in the Uebnw 
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original. There are however passages m wlm h thw phras* 
np|M'.ii3 to (I n>iie a tlwtin' l ]>*-rMjnal cxistiiirc : iin ! main 
ftninomi ritn s. rimong whom are Bcrlholdtand Wegschcidcr, 
aro drcidvdl) of npimun that (he Tartjumisu intcndo<l it to 
Mply to tlM Mewiab; 'plainly ibowing it to have bMn 
their Mi'ef tlwt the Shechintb, or Wora, u tome of ihem 
indinl i x)>iv.»ly Siiv, would employ iho ftiftiro Mrs^i.,Ii, 
«lii'n III' hhiMiM liK l<i>rii. as the in&trument of hm gracious 
il<''<:^Mis. .iii>l »<nii'l i>(' j>>:itcd to hini lo « peiioi»l unloiL* 
(JkTlbohU. C'hnsl'li. Jud.) 

Pluto often s|>eaks of the Lords, but bit viewi on the 
•ulyeot »te involved in muob obwurity. He teemi how* 
ever to faeve had the idea of a two-fbid Loiroa ; the one do> 
noting n conccplt'in in lln- iiic niiinl •>ir'lin(» to whirh 
the world \va» engird : thr u'Jilt a iivrional cxisicncc, tlic 
Son I't (Jod. ];,ir!;ikiiii,' ■>f llirilivmi- nuiiiri-, though inforMr 
lo tlif su]irL-me (iod, the Lreulor of lUc world (^f^i"".>>ot), 
pNaiduig over the univcrw, the instructor and bukI." of 
nan, tiie Hi|;b Priest and Mediator between God and 
man. Tbeie two idea* of the Lof^ be often eonlbimda 
t(»gciher. The pa^sagos fi-nm Phiio are collected in Dr. J. 
r. Sinith'it Scripture feriim nij lo (he Messiah, book li., 
cap. vii., sect. 4. 

See also the dejcriptions of Wisdom and the Word of 
God in /Vor. viii. ; fVinlom of SolDmon, x. 15-1 'J; xi. 1-4; 
xviii. IS (compare 1 Cor.» x. 4. 9, where the tame actiont 
are attributed to Christ) ; and in other parts of the WUim 

qf Solomon and F.''rf''^itttiru^. 

Thesa opinions aro ili.iuu'ht liy some to represent the 
niiliciit .Ji \M'>li iln iiiiiv irspci-tiiii; ilic wonl of God, ror- 
ruptvtl hy a n)ixlur« of lieathcii phik>iH>phy ; and by others 
to have been wholly borrowed cither from the Platonic phi* 
loiopbr or bom tbe Magian doctrine of divine entanatuna 
and iBons. 

2. Thf Chn'sti<:n ii'x-trine t\f the Logon. 

Tlic uiily (jxiUKpl. -i of lilt' theological use of this word in 
the N\\v Ti^i.iuuMit ii:a found in tho writings of John 
{Gospel, c. I.; U/ E/'t*iie, i. I ; Jiev., x»t. U). 'ITicse pas- 
sages arc generally allowed to refer to Christ ; but the sense 
in which Logoa is lo he taken, and tbe nature of tbe ood- 
nectton between this Logos and the penon of Cbriat, are 
Rubjfrts of Tnueh <!i.<pute. 

Tilt- Tiiiiitari:ui e spofeitors assort that these passages can 
mean iidihui^; cl-o ilian that t!ie l>v^i)s is u disiuu-t personal 
»ul>sistence, whicii has existed from all eteiiiUy tu a union 
of nature and uf c&scnre with Go<l. which created the uni- 
verse, and which was joined with a human nature to form 
the person of Christ. 

The Arian doctrine represents the Logos as an emanation 
from ihc Deity, superior to all other create beings, and 
which suppliaa the piioe of m hunan aaal m tbe petMMi ef 
Christ. 

Most Unitarian divines consider it to be used either for 
God bimselfi or as an abstract term for tbe wisdom and in- 
telligence of God which was fully imparted to Chriat to At 

him for his mission. 
Those who attribute to tho Loj^s a personal existence 
(hnVriMit rcaM>iis fn tlie Dnum of the name. Sumo 
explain i( ha mean kite tj^taher mt teacher, by metoiiitaiy, 
as Christ u called by John tbe Li^ht, iho Way, tbe Truth, 
the Life ; others iuternret it the promiied onti and others 
oohsider that as spcern (X^yoc) is a futidk'fMi of rational com- 
munication, so the name Loeos is i;ircn tO the Mediator 
Iiftwcen God and man, one who speaks to man in the name 
of God, 

(The lexicons of Schlcusncr, Wahl, and Uretsclineider, 
tu loco; KuinocI, Comment, in Lib. Hitt. A'. T., Pmlego- 
vtena im Jnhan., »ect. 7 ; Liicko on the Hmstkt JohtK in 
tbe BiNiccU Cabinet, p. \ Dr. J. P. Smith's Sermtmw 
Tettinumy to the Metttah; Lantner's Latter on the Zflff«e» 
Work*, vol. X.) 

LOGWOOD, A of tiiiili'^r imported from the WVst 
Indies for the purj-n-is of the dyer, is the wootl of a low 
tree called Htrmut i i m Campeehianum, found very com- 
monly in many paris of the West Indies and a4ioining eon* 
tincut. especially Honduras, on wbieh aecouDt it baa been 
called Campeorhy-wood. It bek>nffs to the natural order 
Laguminosoj. anil to the section Cassieio. The branches 
a.-e usviallv i n'. lUnl, "iiirn, and dclMimcd; l!io leaves are 
Muall and pttiaato, tiic tlawcis gtow isi iang rarcines, arc 
yellow, sweut scenttvl, and have ten se|mralH stamens hi'ilf 
of which are shorter than tbe others. Tbe finiit is a thin 
flat two-aae dad kfttmck not opening at Ihe NlniMb but 



liurntint; longitudinally by a di\i;sion pa»*ing down ihougb 

b'llll V.llvi'S. 

'ilio wood IS hanl enough to take a fine polish, and micht 
be used by cabinri-roakers ; it is not however imM>rt«4 laf 
that piirpQS*. In Jamaica Uie tree ia used iir immci^ in 
the same way as tbe whitethorn in Bng land, and it w aaid 

to ho admirri1)Tv adaptL'd for ihL" piir[i')>c Logwood u to 
heavy ii!) to sink iii \vatLT, auJ .s<:arcel) fsii>ceptibl« of un- 
derf;oing dc< ay. 

Its colouring matter is dts^Ucd both bv water and alco- 
hol, and it u principally derived from tbe pc nse a ee nf n 
peculiar bodf , to which Cbevieul, who d ii oeifered it, 
the name of hematin or htematoXf Umi ! this ia aoaMtaaa 
eo ahiiiiilnnt as to t-\i'<t iu the ttock! in rrv't ils of dirttnct 
form, of a fjiio K'd culoiir. and coi,>.jdi'rahlc site. Besides 
lu'iiiaiin, lo^ucv.id coii<niii» n>in, oil, arctic acid, and sails 
of potash, and lioic corobiued with a vegetable acad. a buls 
sulphate ef limebatumiMi. psraxide ef i>»n,Mid wainanem. 

[HEM.itlJr; HjEM.VTOXVI.n;f.] 

liO^wQod is cmployivl l>y the calteo-prinlOTtagive a Uadi 

;:r tnM«n foloiir. tlif cloili hcUvj^ a1w,\)» fiist iuiprc^a'c! 
wuh aUim in<<r(l.int, and ilnis bliick n obtained. I.-.'Ij 
mordant and IoitwlxmI al^o )ield a hlnck. hut U n 
good as wiih tlif alum mordafit. Cloth with the stl-im 
mordant, dyed in a mixture of luj^wood and madder, has a 
fine brown colour fixed upon it. Logwood ia also wm jtagwi. 
in the preparation of some lakea. 

Ti iul/'.—lHnit (!'• r,i,)ij>i'cfie. Fri*nrh ; KampetchrJz. Ger- 
man; L'ami t'rhr ut,\)i\U \\ : J\i!o <i,' Camptehe, S\mnaij.) 
The imporlBtions of this d\c-wood mto the United K i(i^;dom 
during each of tbe last ten years, and the quanliti» re-«x- 
ported and taken Hmt uaeb bnvn been aa Mtirn:— 





TuM. 


TOM. 




1SS8 


14,045 . 


6395 . 


9.297 


1829 


13.893 


62-.jC 


8.6 5i 


\H20 




5037 . 


10.100 


1831 


14,8M . 


6011 . 


10,404 


1891 


. 18,773 . 


44S7 . 




1833 


. S(.«79 . 


7045 . 


1 7.595 


1834 


31,034 


4548 . 


14.0-26 




16,744 . 




14.727 




12,88tf . 


4385 . 


l-2,3«t 


1837 


. 14,89» . 


331< 





The importations of logwood are brought into Europe 
firom tbe West Indies and Mexico. Tbe British pouesaioaa 
of Jamaica and HonduFU have upon the awrage furnwhad 
about une half of the above importations into this kmgdona. 
Till- pntu ipal part of Ihc exportations from England are 
made to Ku>sia, Prussia, and the Neihi rl^nds. L>t^-^ -f4 
IS an articlt: of commerce the price of which lUx-tiiatcM v«o- 
leiitly. Under ordinary nrrumslances of demaul uid 
supply its price is from 10«. to 7/. per ten. It baa aaa^ 
times been sold as low as 4/., and at etnanaa high as 334 per 
ton. At this time (January, 1839) a temporary short supply 
has raised the price to about 12/. per ton. The duty «U«i 
imported from a British possession i<< 3s. per ton,«W«kan 
from a foreign country 4m. 6d. per ton. 

LOHEIA. [Arahia.] 

LOIR, a river m France bebmging lo tbe ayetem of tfcn 

Loire. 

LOIR ET CHER, a department in France b.-iundi-l •-■n 
tho north by that of Enre e« I/'ir: on the north-i Att In tli.it 
of I^)irct ; I'll tin; soulh-ca-l by that of Cher; on tin- toc'h 
by that of Indre; on (lie south-west by that of Indrv ct 
Loire ; and on iho north-west by that of Sarthe. Its tttm 
approximates lo that of a parallelogram, havinc im lonpn' 
sides facing the north-east and aeMb-veat its ^rtnteat 
length is from the neighbourboo<l of M' ntmirni! fSsrtT:pi : : 
that of Vicrzon (Cher) 82 miles; its pnntoit t-re^ liii :» 
fioin hct«t-i-n L'li'iteaudiin (Kurc et l.iir) .T!id (.)i!riT» 
<I.«»iietj tu ihc nfighbourhood of Ia C ha rtre (Sarthe > 4^ 
raile.i. The area of the denartmcnt is estimated at 2421 
^(uare milea; taitb a population in I83t of C-I5.73t; in 
1836 of f 44,043; showing an inerease in Ave u .^rsof itM. 
or about 34 percent.; and giving a little more ttian mo 
inhabitants to a square mile. In respect of sue the depart- 
ment If. .it:iiii>( e'jiial lo the Ktiv'iisli ciuintv of Do'on, 1 ut 
it has not half tite population of thai eounlv. B1«ki, th« 
capital, IS 96 miles south-west of Paris in a ^ire«-t hne, or 
105 miles by the road ibrougb Oilcans. It is tn 47*93' 
N. lit, nod r 89^ B. toog. flpom Onottwieh. 
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The department is almost enlin-ly a flat, having in Ihc 
»ou(h-cuut part a considerable number of lUings, or pool*, 
ami marshes. Tiie aupracrctocouus strata which occupy lUv 
rholk-lMuiii of Pans «xten<i into lh« denrtawot fioiD tbu 
north-east, and occupy the banks of tbeutire as Air ba tlie 
junction of the BL-uvmn. In nl! other parts the departiiK iii 
u occupied by tlu^clnilk it.s.-lf. The genera) inclmatioa of 
the surface is toward tht: \s-est and soiitli-ML->t. 

The pnocipal river is the Loire, which has a tolerably 
diiacc aoBth>«est course of 3u miles, or fathmr morab through 
the dtpwtment, which it divides into two nearly equal por- 
tiom; it is iiavin^ble throughoot. The Cher, one or the 
pnocipal tributaries of the I><jire, cr.- rr^ tV :^ department on 
the south-«ast, near Mennetou, and Hows westward, in one 
part upon, but niusily within, the border of the (lL-|)artment. 
past the towns of Mennetou, Selles, St Aignan, and Mont- 
nchard, nito the department of Indre et Loire. The Cher 
» natrifdito iu about 16 milM beloM leaving this dopart- 
meoL 

The Grande (or Great) Sauldre enters tlic deiiarlment 
on Ihc east side, and after l>eing joined by the Polite (Le*!»er> 
Sauldre and the Here, both of which also rise out of the de- 
nmsMat. and by the Croisine, juinsi the Cher just below 
Mka. The Fouion* another feeder of th« Cher, has a 
traall fiart of its ooum witbio the dopartmeDt. The Beu- 
vron and the Cosson enter the department firom the east, 
and after receiving', each of them, a fuw small streams, fall 
iniu the- Jxiire on ilio south-east bank, near one another, a 
few milos Ijtlow BIuis. The Ciae Landezon. a small stream, 
Ms into the Loire opposite the Coasoa. In the northern 
put of the department the Loir enters it near Cloyes, a 
lown a little below ChitMudun, and flows in a sinuous 
ehannel to the south-west past Freteval. Venddme, Lett 
R w hes and Montoire. Tliu Braye, a feeder of the Loir, 
tktwi partly on, partly wubin, titu uurth-we^itoi'n border ttli 
It* junction with the Loir. The Graisne and the Coeuteron, 
feeders of the Braye, also water tlie uorth-west. None of 
these rivers are navigable in the department. The Canal 
du Beriy. inteodod to sborten the navigatiou of th« Loire. 
hv avoiding the tedious bend between the juneliott of the 
Allier and that of the Indre, has about 46 or 47 miles of its 
course m this department. 

The depurtmenl is traversed by mx ' Routes Royales,' or 
goverooMtit roads, having an aggregate length of 189 miles, 
vii; lit in {epair. 28 out of repair, and 33 unfinished. The 
mm important of these roada ie that wbieb runs ftom 
Pirii through ChSteaudun and ▼endftme to Tours. The 
:jt \i in importance is that which runs from Pari^ by Orleans 
:^2jd along the north bank of the Loire to Blois. At Hlois it 
divides; one branch continuing along the north hank, of the 
Loire to Tours, where it joins the main road through Chu- 
tcauduo, croiises the Luiro, and runs to AngoulCmo and 
fiordesox ; the other branch crosses the Loire at Bloisi and 
tim by Ceiles to Chfiteauroux. where it ftlls in with the 
rijail from Paris to Limoees, Cahurs, and Touloubo. Anotlier 
road run, from Blois to \ endAme and Mans. The main 
road from Paris by Orleans to Chiiteauroux and Limoges 
cniiaes the eastern side of the department. The ' Routes 
DCpmsBcntales* are fourteen in number, and have an 
■CTitate length of 253 miles, of which 149 are in repair, 29 
out of repair, and 75 unfinished. The bve-roadi and patlis 
are in number two thousand two hundred and WfODty'lbur, 
and have an ai;2:regate length of 4190 mdes. 

The tod vanes much; the northern part is in general 
nun produetive than the southern. About three fitihs of 
the wbole are arable; and idumt one-seventh consists of land 
eniirtly unprodttotiM^ Or of 0|M1 Wiste land fx^ which poor 
pasturan is obtained ; about one«ninth of the soil is trood- 
Urjil. Tlie quantity of meadow aiul good pasture land i<i 
kmall; but the vineyard.>i are tolerably extensive. The 
quantity of grain raised is greater than the coiiMiinjition of 
the deportnietit. The be<iC wine* are the white wioca of 
Nods and Murettams and tlie red winss of the hanki of 
the Cher. Vegetables, fruit, and hemp are grown in «on> 
■■Isnble quantity ; liquorice and beet'root, the latter for 
lugar, are cultivated on a lar-^o ica\c. HorsLS, rned- 
c-Atile, and sheep are bred ; the la^l in eoiisiderubie number: 
ibere it a stud maintained at Ulois for the improvement of 
the brood of horses ; and prizes are given to tlie owners of 
ttji: finest animals. FiDullry, game, and fish arc ahttwiant 
Th0 mineral productions ore limestone* gun-flints procured 
frem the efaalk strata, and pottefs* day: soine iion and lead 
i arc Wi OLi'.;ht. 

P. ^ J. t6'i. 



The deparUnent is divided into three ammdiaemettts, as 

follows : — 

89. Milo<. 
Blois, central, . 971 
Yen dome, north-west; 6S0 
Romorantin, south<esst 803 



Pup. in IH.IC. 
118,661 
77,7C0 
47,7t2 



Commaai 
138 
110 
48 



2424 



244,043 S96 

The three arrondiisements contain 24 fflmtftwi, or dls> 
tricu under a justice of the peace. 

In the arrondisscment of Bl iis are Blois, capital of the 
department, on the north bank of the I^iro (population in 
11.00-2 fur the town, or 13.13.S lor the wiiole com- 
mune; in 183G. I3,6i8 for the whole communel [BlqisJ- 
Vienne, a suburb of Blois south of the Loire: Mer an^ 
Siicvre. near or on the north bank, and St. Di6, opposite 
Suevre. on the south bank of the same river; Herbault. 
Ouqutts, Marchenuir. and Ouzoucr Ic Marrb^, north of the 
Loire, but distant fiom it; Chambord on the Cr»*wn ; Bia- 
eieiix and Cour-Cbeverny on or near the Beuvion : Centres 
and Cormter on the Bievre, a feeder of the Beuvron ; and 
St. Aignan and Montrichard on the Cher; all south of tlie 
Loire. Mer (pop. 1717 for the town, 3733 for the whole 
oommune) is u the oentrs of a vine distinct, and the towns- 
men carry on trade in wine and brandy. Suevre is a small 
place, with a population, in 1818. of about 1200. At .St. 
Aignan (pop. 2^28 town, 2772 whole coinmune) ure s-ime 
manufactures of woollen cloth. There are Hint quarries 
near it. Chambord has a castle built by Francois I. fh>m 
the designs of the architect Primatice : 1800 worluuen were 
employed upon it for twelve years ; but it was not quite 
finished until the reign of Louis XIV. It is a building 
imposing ftom its extent, but irregular ia its eitnsiruction. 
It IS an assemblage of towers large and small, ImviiiL,' its 
walls ligured with small black round or lozenge-sha])«il 
stones. There is a remarkable double spiral staircase bjr 
which one person can aseend and another descend without 
their seeine each other. Ghambord was till the time of 
LiOuis XIV. the frequent residence of the French kings. 
It was bestowed by Louis XV. on Mar6chat Saxo, and by 
Bonaparte on Mai^hal Berthier, prince of Wa<{ram. At 
Menars on the north bank of the Loire, between Suevre 
and Blois, is a fine chSteau in a park: it was fomu iiv tim 
abode of Madame de Pompadour, misttess of I^ouis XV., 
and subsequently of Mar^chal Victor, duke of Belluno. It 
is now the residence of Prince Joseph de Ciiimay. 

In the arrondissement of Vendflmo are Vendomc, nr 
Vendosme, Morie. Kreleval. Lcs Roche-, Aloniuire. and 
Trou, all on the Loir ; Mondoublcau and Sarj^ee on the 
Graisne; Droue and La Ville aux Clercs. Venddme is on 
the Loir, which here flows in several channels ; the two prin- 
cipal streams divide the town iu>elf from the suburbs. A 
hill which eonmsads the toirn is crowned by the rums of 
an antient castle, the letidenee of the former dukes of Veo- 

d.^me, destroyed during the troubles of the Revolution. Tlie 
tombs of the prini es of the house of Bourbon were on this 
occasion violated. The town is ill laid out, and bv no means 
well built. It has a college of long established and deserved 
reputation. The cloisters of a fine Benedictine convent 
have been converted into barracks and the grounds into 
public walks; the conTentual church has been made pa- 
rochial. The jwpulation of Vcndrime was, in 1S31, 6590 for 
the town, or 7*71 for the whole commune ; in l ^.^fi it wos 8206 
for the commune. The principal manufactures are of gloves, 
once very considerable hut oow decayed, paper, leather, and 
woollen stuffs. There eiejpttblic baths, and some judi- 
cisl and other governmaot offices. Venddme was antiently 
IbrtiOed, and was taken by storm by Henri IV. from the 
party of the League. The walls are now destroved. It wan 
liie birth-place of the French poet Ronsard, Vendunie was 
formerly capital of the district of Vendruuois, a subdivision 
of Beausse, or Beauce [Bsaitsse], and gave the title of 
eoont, afterward.s of duke, to a branch of the house of Bour- 
bon, which in the person of Henri IV. came to the throne. 
The duchy was subsequently granted to a natural son of 
Henri, who, with ]v- di - cndants, acred a conspicuous part 
in the political and niiiiiary affairs of France. Louis .lo^eph, 
duke of Vend6me, a.d. I'tiG'.i— ir 1 .', was the la-'. 1 ik,-ijf 
this line, and was one of the ablest and most successful 

Senerals of Louis XIV. The victories which he gained at 
Irihuega and at Villa Viciosa, in 1710, re-eslablifihod 
Philippe V. OB the throne ef Spam. Mondoublcau (pop. 
1838 famOi 1917 whole eontmune) has the remains of aa 

Voj- Jk.1V.— iN 
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•mtont Mitte ; «ue townsmra naniiflietim Mnw wrfft* and 

otlicT wo illi ii!*, varlhciiwanj, anil gla49. Monloiie, utbor- 
wise fjllid guerhoent (pop. 2433 town. 3072 wholo coin- 
ruuiu't, liLi-" a <^i>A >ini:nv lorined by a former duke of Tal- 
lard ; (hu iiiimbuunts maaufarturo Mirgos and other wooUens. 
in the arrondUiicment of Venddtoo as many at seven bun- 
jiwl foumUinga an broagbt up ftt Ui« cbci^e of Um cbori- 
table iiutttutiom of Fuii. 

In the ari'iii'Ii^seraent of Rotnonintin are Romorantin, 
St. Grnoux. U\ I V ri^-Irobault, and 8albri« on tl>e 8auldr«; 
M< ;iiu'tiiii .in I Si ^lts on ilic Cher; and La Fcrt^ St Ai^;- 
nun on Uie Ik-uviuu. Rotitoruntin ceiti its name from Uu- 
HorMltin, a brook which liuws into the Sauldre at this Apot. 
It waalwrmiYly the capital of the barton diatrict of Sitlogne : 
•nd VM the )>lace fh>m wht<!h the ebuioelkv L'HApiial 
issued an edict (called the edict of Romorantin) whteb pto- 
ventod the establi-ihment of the Inquisition In FmtlCO. 
'J'hc i.o;iu!;ili..u ill \ ''>i !7 f.»r the town, or 0991 for 
tljc wliole comniuiif ; m it » a> 7181 for the commune. 
Tho principal m in.if.u ture is that of wo iUcn cloth. Therv 
are tomo ascal and olbor goveroment oflicea here. Belles 
(pitp. 1915 town, 4ISI Ibr tbe wboto cooinMino) fa«i an an- 
tiont castle. The inliabilantg manufiictiiM ■one woollen 
K(M>ds. There are several corn-mills. La Pertt Imbtult 
lias a i-li'iicnii or casttc. which was in the time of Louit 
XIV. thu resuk-nco of Mar6chal d'Bstampes. 

The pitpulation of the above places, when not otherwise 
mentioned, ia that of the whole commune, and bom. the 
oetiaus of 1831. 

Tiio doparitncnt of Ixtir et Cher constitatcs the dioMM of 
Bluis. the bishop of « hich is a sulfru^n of the archbishop 
of I'aris : it IS includtd in the circuit of the Acad^mie 
Umversitaire and in the Cour Royale of Orleans. It is in 
the fourth military division, the head quarters of which arc 
at Touts. It londa ihrce mcmltert to tbe Chamber of Dc- 
puliea. In resneet of eduration it ii backward as compared 
with the rest of Ftance : of the joimg men enroUed ia tbe 
miliury census of Id'iS-i'i. only i7 in everj t«< eatild read 
and wnl« ; tlM avetage of Ftanee being neitly 40 In tmry 

Thi< dejw tint?nt was in the days of Cipsar occupied by 
the Carnules aud the Turones. The ^rcater part of it 
afierwarile eomtituted the BUimit, or Bl^'»>is (Ulois], but 
tbe de|>artin«nt aluo includes part of tbe former districts 
of T'lurainc, Orl^anois proper, and Dunoit. It eentaini a 
grc.tt iii.iuy ctiSleaux. 

IjOIRK, a river in France, the basin of wliu h i*bouiiflt>d 
on the ca%t by the Ci'veniies, and the mountains which 
form Ibeir prolongation northward; by tlie mountains of 
Horvan, the hei^his of Beaure, and the Menuz mounlnins 
on the north ; and on tite •>ouib attd south-west by the 
mountains of Ln Marft i i l,'. the volcanic group of Au- 
veri;ni>. and the hci^ihts h| itmce, wbich eXtonafroOl the 
Auvt.>r(>iiut |;roup to tin- .Viiaiilir. 

Tiic liiiiitN thus de4< ribed iiu'liule a Inrgc portion of the 
r<?ii:rc uiid western iiarisof Fnuncc. cuiistitulinjf nearly a 
fourth part of Ihe whole oountrjr. The grcitest length of 
the baiiin ia from aortb-wvat to aooth-east, from the iouree 
of the Viuenne, a feeder of the Mayenne, to Mount 
I>izi5ri', 370 miles; its cr«- itv^t 1ii< ;i(h!\ is fr mi tlio >uurci! 
of the Bouleiir. wliu-h llui^s Ijv ilie tJiuin into ilio V'lenne, 
to the ^u^rco of the Arruu.\. 2'.'4 miles. Its area is eetintated 
at jii.rpJ .square mile*, or alwjut that of England. 

The Loire rises in Mount Gcrbicr des Jones, one of fbc 
Cdvennes in tb« neigbbourbood of Mount M^ain, several 
miles north-north-east of Mount I/»x*re, in t!ie department 
of Ardci-he. lis source th .irly jr oo To ! iih. vi- tl..' Icvul 
oftliefcca. Till! general due im:i uf it> c lum' !>. at first 
north and north-w<»st to Or!'M:i*. uliof it turns Mistward 
and tiows into the Atlantic Its first great trihutar)-, the 
.AUiar, unites with it on tlie le(\ bunk, juf' below NeTert, 
at an elevation of 560 fiict above tbe level of Uie lea. and 
at a distance of about S*0 milee hum Its soureei In the 



upper part of its caurse. above ihr- jam-ti i-i .if tJii-' .Mtirr. 
the valli v uf tbe I»ire is narrow, beuig iKjundcit i ii liu- 
cast by ilic prolongation of the Ci^vennus, which 1 inn ihi' 
eastern limit of its biisiii, and on the west by a branch 
irotn llw Civennus which divides the vallev of the Loire 
ft'um that of the Aliier. The trdiutariea of the Loire, until 
the junciion of the Aliier. are all small ; the Arroux alone, 
wliu,-ii joiiis it on the ri{(!it limik. is n i\ i.;.il>!i' 

From liic junctiwu uf itio .•iiiier to Origans is a distance 

«r iieaclr IM vilMi Moving tlw gooonl oomw of tlw 



stream. The height of the bed of tbe Loire at OrllnM il 
about 294 fcei abuv-e the level (rf^tbo sea. The Chat SBi 
Iiidro, two of lu most important tribntariai^ join It Ob «ki 
h ti bank, 90 miles below OrI^an% and flOl ftr belMV Tbwii 

at an elevation of about 160 feet. 

From the junrtion of the Cher and Indre, the Loire has 
a general western coiino of 133 milesi till H n»cbao tbe 
ocean. It receives, on its left bank, tlMOt 18 m dee Wow 
tbe juQctioa of the Cber, tbe VieiUM^ ■nolMref ittCftol 
tributaries ; and 38 miles bwer down It leueiiea IIm Mum 
or MiM'iiiic, the duty Stream of niiiRiiitur!<- uturh fiV.> 
ml 1 It I 11 the right bank throughout its wl.oli' < ■ ur vt. A; 
tlic juiK iion of the Mayenne the height of the l^t-^l of tha 
river IS about 115 feet; and at Nantca, 40 milea krwsr 
down, and only 36 miles ftom the moMlll of lkOcH«^ it 
feet above the level of tbe lee. 

T%e whole course of the Lolio b Aeive 890 ullae. Tbe 
navif^ation upwards and downwards commences at R^an ' 
116 miles from its source, where it is joined by the Tnti,- 
bouzo. It has. in the part above Roaiinu. a totul tall ' 
3772 English feet, being an avera^ of about ith feet in t 
mile. The chief fkll is in tbe part nearest its source. For 
two-thirds of the distaow above Roanae it t» used im 
floating timber, particularly of deals for baal baiUtpg ; aai 
boats ran dcscL-nd the streiS ftOttt Bl> H 
Roanne, but not ascend it. 

This river, with its larger afHuents. constitute* the i 
outlet for the produce of central and western Fraore 
might be rendered tntlch ineto availablaL The hanka arc 
celebrated for their beauty, partictilarlr ia flw aetghlwiai 
hood of Tours. From the melting or the enowa fn the 
Ci'vcnnes, in which it has its source, tlic Liirv i* tabjert 
to great inundations, to prevent which it h^^s Xn-tm «to- 
banKcd in the level tracts below Orleans. T1h> yan-i mxtd 
soil which its waters bring down form islands at absfliag 
banks in its course, which materially impede tho aatina 
tiuti, especially above Orlt^ans : to avoid thia inoo tt Witanea. 
a canal has l>een formed along the left bank of iIm rmr. 
from the ('aii;il «lii Centre, at tbe junction of the Arroux. 
to the Canal d«j Unare, at Bnarc near Gien. Vease^ls r f 
<Mi(i tons are built at Nantes, but they cannot rervive tr»r< 
car)2oes above Paimbouf. The tide nowa about forty luiiB 
up the river, to a shoft dbtanee above Nantes. 

Two of the five great affluents of the Loire have bc«% 
described elsewhere. [Allikr: Cnam-] Tbe Alher ris«« i« 
Ml. nut I.nzt^rc, a few miles frotn thu MHin-c of tin.- l> iro. «rd 
has a courst: ul' about 200 uitlus, nearly )Mtr.tU«l (o thai ««f 
the Loire. It is navigable, during part of the \c«r. f*.<t 
about 72 miles. The Clier rises near the Puy 4o' lAkMu 
and ha.s a course of nearif tOO miles, foif Oboat 00 t4 
which it is uavigahle. It pe e eei Monilofoa* Bc AammA. 
and Bourges. 

The Iiufro rise* in tlii^ remote raraiflr.-itious of tlve 
tral group of the mountains ot Auvergne, and has a cotmei 
of about 116 miles. The navigation, of .16 milee,^ 
at Locbes. The Indrc has no large atBoentS. 

The Vienne rues in the AuveTgnat Baountaioo, 
the Fuy do Dome, and flows, first ireet past Limug«», mnA 
then north, past Chinon. Its whole course t« abovt I ^e 
iirli's, only ahout it) of wlinh arv imv i^ahle, \ i/ from it'* 
jiiiic'Uuii of tbe Clam, it drains a large ext«nt uf Cimntrjm 
and receives several considerable affluents. 

The Mayenne rises in the southern slope of tlM 
rican chain, and has its course fint weet, and tlMQ 
past Mayenne, Laval, and Angers, ^tist below which inn 
it joins the Loire ' its whole course is about 97 mtl«!>«. f V 
half of which, vi». from Laval, it is navi'_*iil)!c. Th. ,«c*» 
not so long as the Aliier. the Cher, tbe V'temte, or 
the Indrc. its basin exceeds that of any of them, except 
Vienne. Its principal fcciler is the Sartbe. a stream tkmrtv 
miles longer than the Mayenne. which flows by m 
and Le Mitts, and is navipble tmm below Le Mdt»& r.^ 
miloB. The Sarthe receives tlie Loir (distinguishcil fs^.tm 
t!i.' ^jri'at ^IrLaln, La Loire, by ^t^ nia-ruhiie firTii 1, - ^ 
:i rm rof aliU 'st C(]oal leneth wi'h itx-lf. which is bmi 
bl(- from Chitteau dii Loir, .'>:) inilo<. 

Tlie L*jire was known to the Romans by the 

( Vi .f]f>. Sirabo) or LlgOlla; the Alitor by those of R|| 
ami Elauris. We are not aware that the Ruiaaa 
of any of the other tributaries have been recorded. 

\V<- subjoin the folljwinf,' suimuarv of thf navi.rsttoci 
thu vast river-eystera from the ollicsal •tatenxota C 
Fkmob fmifnowtt^ 
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LnDgthof UMoavigaiMm of the Loiro itself . 
Hmux * • • 

AINer • • 

IaImI , • ' • • 

Vienne, 55 milts ; Crensc, 5 miles 

Tliouv, 11 miles; I>ivo, feeder of Thou6, J 7 
lotlcs '• . . 

Auibion .... 

li»yenae,60 miles; Oudon, feeder of Hay> 
eaiM^ tl miles; Sutb^ 80 mil«s; iioir, 
TSmtlM • . 

Layon . • • 

S«:vtc NantaiM . . 

Acbcneau, 12 miles; Boulogne, 5 miles; 
C^noo» 4 miles; Teau, 10 miles, feeders 
of ifa« AdMOMtt . • 

Bmf .... 



MIlM. 

512 
12 

8 



S8 
26 



37 
10 



31 

15 



The ;la^igaliou of the ludre i» not stated; that of the 
( htT li r.itnprchended in the Canal du Berry, and that 
(4° the Eidre, a sniall feeder which joins the Loire at 
Nantes, in tha eaniil from Nantes to Brest From the 
IcDCtJt asstgnad to the Loire itself, the Allier, the Sarthe, 
and the LAire, as compared with that given above, from 
measurement on Brum's lar^-o map fParis, 1818), cither in- 
laikd navij!;)ition has been much extended oi late years, gr 
tliat part of the stream used for fluatiug timber is included 
in ihu navigation. Tlte Loire is connected with the Sadoe 
by the CauaJ du Centre, with the Seine by the Camils da 
Brwre, d'Orlraos. and du Loing, and with Brest harbour 
by the canal fi om Naotes to Brest. The Canal du Berry 
ur.iu^ thu upper and lower parts of the Loirs, Avoidiitg the 
^reat b«.>n4 ot ihe nver at Orleans. 

LOIRE, a department in the interior of France, bounded 
flp the north bj the department of Sauae et Loire, on the 
eMt bjr tha defWftmaats of RhAne and laire, on tha eouth- 
cauby the department of Ard&:he, on the bouth by tlmt of 
lUote Loure; on the south-west and west by iluii uf Piiy 
de Dome, and on tlie norlh-wi'st by tliut of Atliur. Tim 
fortu ol' ibe department is irregular ; the greatest length is 
from north-north-west to south-south-east, from the neigh- 
bourhood of La Paliisa (Allier) to that of Bourg Anental, 
80 niles ; its pcatest breadth, atr^ht angles to the length, 
i' l^r 3 lino drawn throunb Rdatine, 41 niilcs. The ar^a of 
the d<;fiarlment u e>.timaiod at btjuuiu mile*, buing 

about equal to that of the EiiRlush county of Nortliumbci- 
Jand. The population m 1»31 was 3^1.216; in 18 JC it was 
412.497, showing an increase in five years of 21,281, or 
mora than Ava pw cent. ; and giving about inbabitanta 
la tha aqiMua in3e, a population which, in dennty, hx ex- 
ceeds the average of France, and is nearly double that of 
tiie Eri(;lish county compared with it. Montbrison, tho 
ehu-f town, is in 45* 36' N. hit. ami in 4" 4'E. long. ; '1M\ 
mA*» Kiuth-south-east of Pans in a direct luic, or J'.is 
Vilesby the road through Montargis, Nevi.'r>^, and Ruiinne. 

Tbb department is formad of a portiou of the valhsy of 
the Upper Loire, and its eastern and wattem boundariei 
j. L- -itjffcd l/y the mountains which bound that valley on 
f /ti sale. Ou the eafit side arc the mountains of Le Lyon- 
II iL-s. thviiling the ba^^nof the L3irefrom thatof the Rhone. 
71i« highest poiuts are Mont Pilat (Mons Pileatus the 
' capped mountain'), so callod from its head being often en- 
» »< eB yl viih donda, 4472 fiMt abova Uia level of the s^ 
ami Beumore, or BoaHijre,lietiraen Pumiisito and Tarare 
' R!;<jDe). .1.'9l feet- In the south cast the department ex- 
Tcf. l* ;irrLii.s these mountains to the banks of the Rhdiic. 

C>xi the west sldo of the dep;irtnient are the hcii^lils of 
Fores and La Made, otherwise La Madeleine, separating 
tjw VsHey of the Loire from that of the Allier. These two 
fctfMWMiiwtoiwa are ebiofly eampoaed of granitic rocks or 
•r tke diler limeetonea and lanastones ; part of tho high 
.;.'.un»i bttwctii the Loire and RliCme is occupied by the 
rneasurtii: and tho valley of the Loiro is occupied by 
strata boloni;in^ to the supracrctaceous group. The coal- 
Said of this ^tnot is the most important in Franca. There 
are ftirtf-fiva mining eslabUAiaentih vhioh extand orer an 
vm of 43,038 English aeraa. The (quantity procured in 
t«!3S was 812,914 tons: and tho distribution of their pro- 
aare is rjicilitated by the two nuhle rivers to which tlie coal- 
l^ri » ndjacoat. The quality of the coal ut very gou<l. 
niere arc iron and lead mines in tlie mountains, and quar- 
n» of sranitab pofphyiy, and nafbla. Wbetatonea and 



The department belongs almost entirely to the hasm at 
the Loire, which river enters it on tha eonth, just below 
Auree (Haute Loire), and flows northward, past St. Ram* 

bi-rt (whcr6 the downward navigation cotntnL-ncc^), Fcurs, 
uiid Ruaiiiie (where it becotiios navii^atilc, Imlh upward and 
downward;, itUo the departtneiit of ^a^lne et I.o:re. From 
the narrowness of the valley throueh which it tbnvy. its 
tributaries are all small; the Furand, the Coiie, the Loivo, 
the Trambouze, and the Sornin join it auooessively on tha 
riKht hank ; and the Bouaon, the Maire, th'e Lignon, tha 
Aix, the Rcpaison, and the Tessonne. orf the 5«^ft. A small 
portion of the >Hnth-e;istcrn exlieruiiy of the department 
boloHL^- to ihe li;i-m (•(' the Ulinue, a:iil >kirted l>y that 
river, which divide* it from the department of Ist-re. The 
Gier and the Diaumc, which belong to the sistem of the 
Rhdnc water this {mrt. The official retnma make tha na* 
vigation of the Loire in this department amount to 83 
miles, wTSicil extends it far abmc Roanne or Sf. Rambert, 
and shows either liial the upper part has been made navi- 
gable of late }ears, or that the part u-cd r.nlv for Hoaling 
timber is included iti the return. Alimii five inileii of the 
navigation of tho Rhdue belong to this department. 

There «r« twocanala : that from Ruanne to Digoin, lateral 
to the Loire, 1 1 or 1 8 miles of which are m this department ; 
and iliat from Rive do Gier to Givnrs (Rhone) on the banks 
of the Rhone, of which four or five nules are in this de- 
partment. 

There are six government roads, having an oirgregata 
length of 1^2 miles, of which nearly three-fuurths are in 
repair, the rest out of lapair or unfinished. There are 
eleven departmental roads, havinif an aggregate length of 
231 miles, about two-thirds of which are in ^;oi>rl repair. 
Tliere are four thou.«and four hundred and twciuy-tour bye- 
roads and pallis. with iin iit;ij;rcgale leii<;ih of nearly 6UtJ0 
miles. Ti^ principal road is that firuin i'aris by MouUns 
to Lyob; it passes through Roanna^ The road from I^tm 
to Ntmea cnaMS the aaullHMHl coraar of the department, 
that ftom Lyon to Clermaat uasaes through Feurs and 

Hocn ; and that from Lyon to I.e Piiy ijasses tlimuLjh St, 
Elienne. There is a radrwad fioui St. Eiiutuie to Lyuii. 

I'lie climate of the department is temperate, and the soQ, 
though nut distinguished by fertility, tolerably productive. 
About half the sud is anbla^ hut tha quantity of grain ia 
not sufficient for tha dame population. There is a consider- 
able proportion of meadow-land, on which a great number 
of cattle are bred. The clice^es of La Rucbeand ILuiasin, 
vdiage» in the department, are luiuh esli-eiued. l lie vine- 
yards are tolerfibly extensive, and some uf iho wme is in 
good repute. A small quantity of cider is made. The 
quantitv of poultry reared is eantidetabia, e^|iaeiaUy tur* 
keya, wnich are fattened on chasnuta. The woods occupy 
rather more than an eighth of the department : tbey eonsnt 
chiefly of pines and other resinous tiees, fmni whi< h i xn 1- 
lent turpentine is obtained. The deals are sent down lUe 
I^oire for boat-huiMmg aiul other purposes. 

The department is divided into three arrondiuctnents, as 
Allows:— 

Roanne . N. G88 121,817 124,871 108 
Montbrison, Central . 749 120,210 124,o:>0 1.38 
SttEtianneb 8.B. . .398 I4'.i,i89 it.:>,>7f', 72 



1835 391,218 412,497 918 

There are ca&tana «r diitrietik aadi under a Joattee af 

the peace. 

I n the arrondisscment of Roanne are Roanne, on the Loire 
(population in 1831, $ii»l> town, 9260 whole commune; in 
1836, 99 lu commune) [RoANitk] ; Villeroat, naar Roanna, on 
the same river ; Perreux, also near Roanne, but not on tha 
Loiro ; Charlieu (pop. 3129 town, 3424 whole commnne). on 
the Sornin; Regny, Lay, St. Symphorien de Lay, and St. 
Just, on the Trambouze, or its branches; Nrronde, on a 
small stream rnnninf; into the Lone; St. German la V'al 
and Hi. Just en (Jhevalet, on the Aix^ Su Uaon le ObStel 
and Ronaison, on or near tha Ranaiwii j Attbi*rK Changy, 
Croiet.andLar^udidra.«BeriMarlhaT«aKinne. Thaaa 
are almost all imaU places. Perreux is fimtous for its 

wines. St. Sunphorien do Lay fpon. I.jI'P) lias < (.usidi ralilc 
eotton-inaniii\;i lnres ; tho town, whu h is waiied, docs jjut 
contain nuich nl>ove a fourth of the pi pulalion of the com- 
mune. La Pacaudicre is a tolerably pleasant town of 600 
or 7M inbabitaalb St. JiulmClMfalatlaoiithaaloMof 

N2 
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aIu'.I: it has about 1000 inhabitant*, who mako hata and 
trn<lo in the woimI jjrowii im the iii>i;;Iibi>iiiln-M«l. 

Ill thu uriMn*haMmeiit ut' Moiitbriaun are Manlbniion, 
capital of the deimrtmeni, on the Vizezy, a amall feeder uf 
Lignon; MtMiistand Cbaudieu, both near Montbtison ; 
L*H(»pital Uld Bola. on the Liffnon: St. Marcellin and 
Surr-lc-Cunlal. on or near the Maire ; St Bonnet-le-Ch&tel. 
ii'MT lUr. Bouttun; St. Rambert and Foura, on or near the 



I, 



I'liiioM*' 1 1', near tbi" I>>in.' 



ari< 



1 CbaselleMidGal- 



na-r, or St. Galtuier, near the (Joize or (Jroize. 

Montbnsoii. built in the twelfth century, was the capital 
of the diatriet of Font. The towo ia oommanded bv a pic- 
turatquo voleaniu n>ek« tram the top of which, in the reh- 
gioua wars of the hixteenth century, thp Baron dca Adreti, 
a Iluiruenot leader, is said to havo pnri|)itatcd hia Catholic 
(irivi;i. is. Thv li>\vii !>, ill Ittiil mil ami ill built; but jjrcat 
I(u|>ru^ eiiieiii9 Ita^c btxa uia<lu iii the course of the prei»cnC 
ceniiiry by filling up the ditches which prcviou-sly aur- 
rounded the twwn, and forming a htDdsome boulevard on 
tho aito of tlwm, and hjr kying out and building new streets, 
lliu collej;e, or lii^h sclmol. formerly an Ursulinc nun- 
ner>'. ha* been so enlarged and embellished as to become a 
hand<»ome structure. Tin re ;m' a thcuiic and a fine rjin^je 
of barmcks for cavalry, i be courts of taw, the church of 
St. Mane, oii'l ilic corn-market arc handsome buildings. 
The populaliou lu 1831 was 5040 ibr the town, or 6266 for 
tho whulo eomnune ; in 1836 it was <S66 for the commune. 
The townsuien niutiiifacture some linens of different fine- 
ness. There are a small public library, an ajtricultural 
siieiety, a botanic Kurden, and the different public otHces 
necessary in a departmental capital. There are public 
baths, and in tho neighbourhood are some mineral waters, 
which wore known to the Romans. Soma Roman anti- 
quities have been diaoovered near tbo town, and amonf 
others the ruins of an amphitheatre. 

Fcurs was the Forum Sc;^usianorum of the Romans, tho 
antient capital of the Segusinii! : ii ir'ivo name to the dis- 
trict of Forcz. Many of tho houses have cellars evidently 
of Romait construction. There are numerous ve^ti^es of 
Roman monumenta. Remains of aqueducts extend fur 
more than a mile Aom (he town. The traces of the antient 
walls show the extctit and importance of the place. There 
is an antient cromlech near the town. St. Galroior (pop. 
18U0 to^vn, whok' oummunc) has some manufactures 
of wax tapers for use in churches: near the town are some 
mineral waters. Boen has a population of about 1500: there 
u a paper'miU. and some trade is carried on in the corn. 
vHie, aad wood of the surrounding eountiy. L'H6piial 
hati about lOUU inhabitants. 

In the arrondisscraent of St. Etienne arc St. Etienne, on 
the Fur.nu'l ipHp. ui l!s:il.;no64: m ls:tG, .ii.5:M)[Etiknne, 
St.1 ; Boiirg Argcntal, on the Diaume ; St. Sauveur and St. 
Julicn. in the neighbourhood of Bourg Argentnl ; Le 
Chambon and Firmini. on a sinrill fi^cder of the Loire ; St. 
Genest, on another small feeder ot ih>; same river ; Chnva- 
nay and C«iidrieu, on or near the Rhdne ; St. Chamondaiid 
Kive do Gier, on the Gier; Chagnon, Romain, and La 
Fouilleuse. 

At BoTir? Ar^'iiital <|H>p. jni tiiwti, 2502 whole com- 
iiiuii. I i i ,i)n - .111 ! iome other silk f.ilirtcsare ina<le from the 
Mlk priHlucod in the canton of Pellusio near the Rhone, 
where the raunierry-tree is culiiroted on a large scale. At 
Le hanibun ( |Mjp. 1600) coal-mines are wrongiit, ribandsarc 
Woven, and naiU. files, and knirea manufhetured. Pirmini 
(pop. 'J4.1?Jtown, iTT ' whole commune) has i\]<fi prn lnrtivr 
ciial-mines. and hus the same manufactures an l.«< Chatn- 
b' li. St. Charoond (p«>p. 7475) is silu.iii <l iii a hollow, the 
aides of which are adorned by orchards, woods, and vine- 
yards. Several <>f the houses are handsome, and have plea- 
aant grounds. The parish church is a handsome building : 
there ate puldic baths and a pleasant public walk. Some 
\e^;.L'' ^ ( I ;inl li;iM' l)i-< ti fiMiiwl m ar 

tlie loMii. Tite litlitibilauLs are i,'iit;a^e>l la Uiiomuik »>lii 
nud ueavinc; ribands in workini; coal-mines and in the 
manufacture of nails or oast-iron. There are aoamos 
of IVeestope itt the wrifhliourbood. Near Rive oe Gier 
{pop. 9\7n town. 9706 whole oommuno) are extensive coal- 
work«- the pits arp above 030 f«et in depth, and one pit is 
s.-iid to be nearly 1 1 UO feet deep, lliere are iron-works in 
the toMi, several glass-hout><>« and a «ilk-throwing mill. 
Thes*K>tand dust from these various e-iablislin)Liit.% blacken 
the whole phwe. and render ii alwa}^ dtrty. There » a basin 
i»r mantiw of tbo ombI, whicb oonUBiuiiortw httwMii Una 



town and Girors on the RbSne. Lyon it smtiad 

coal fruiii lbl■^ neij;lilKiurhiH(fl. Some uf the coal strata in 
tin* arrondiA'^emetU have been in a stale of oombustion for 
centuries. Muriate of anUBODiA ia prOMtfOd wImw tUi 
combustion ia going on. 

The population of tba alwifa Iovmi whtn not uther- 
distinguished, it Umt of lb* oooMBUMb ud ia bom tkm 
census of 1831. 

The rhwf branches of iiiilu»tr)- in the department hn%9 
been nou««^ above. They depiitid almost entirety va th« 
abundant supply of rm l furnished by tlio coal-mines of the 
departmenL In addition to those already menlioocd, lb* 
manufacture of coarse woollen cloths, of cotton twia^ of 
linen and cotton fabrics, and leather, may be noticed. 

The department of Loire forms, with that of Rhdne. the 
archiepiscopal diocese of Lyon :itnl Vicnne. It i« m tb« 
jurisdiction of the Cour Royale and the circuU t>f the Ar»- 
d^mie Univcrsitairoof Lyon ; it is included also in tlie nine- 
teenth military division, the head-quarters of whx^ arw ti 
Lyon. It sands flms members to the Chamber of Depntacs. 

The state of education in this department is backward. 
In the mihtary census of 1828-29 only 29 ofevarjr 100 jcuu.; 
men ciu illcd could read and wnic; the aVengO RUnbcT 
in all Franco being al»nil o'.) m every 100. 

This department comprehends the antient territflry of the 
Segusiani. with portions of some of the adjacent stale* ; in 
thedhnsioaof Gaul tinder the Romans it was ineliided m 
the province of Liigihinrrisis Prima. Some Roman fowrta 
were included \»iiliin it. as Forum Setjtisianutn. F>vri: 
Roduniiia, Ui'imff ; .Aqiiie Segelr. y'crliufi* i rs, s 

village on the bank of the Ixure ; and (Jaiilocua. a town of 
the yiidui. Cfiarlieu It iii'lu'lo* the former district of 
Foret and portions of Lo Beaujobis and Le Lgramiais pro jwrr, 
all aubdiviaiona of tho provhiee of L^onnoit. At the r..eB- 
mencemcnt of the Revolution the aepartroenhi of R1m!«i^ 
and Loire constituted but one, under the title of Rh&oe <i 
Loire; they were subicqncnlly divided 

I/)IRE, H AUTK, a department in the mtenor of Franc*, 
b niiided on the noitli by the departments of Put de Diinye 
and Loire; on the oast and south-east by that of AnUefce ; 
on the south and south-we^t by that of Lotiie ; and os the 
tho west by that of CantaL Its form is irrrpilar. Its 
greatest length is from east to west, from near Bre»l* to V- 
tween Montfauron and Houri; .\ri,'i n»al (Loire) 6K milcr* ; 
greatest breaflth from north to south is from near Crapon.if 
to the neighbourhood of Pradelles. 44 miles. Its arra 
estimated at 1931 square mdes, which is considermblj W- 
low the aTerage e&tent of the French departtDenta» bat 
exceeds by 60 square miles that of the English coonry of 
Northumberland. The population in 1831 was 2!»i.Pr»s ra 
18.16 it wa* 2'.Ki,.isi. showing an increase in fj\.' >«ar« ■ f 
or little more than one j>cr cent., and gtvttig sbccS 
15.t inhabitants to a .square mile, which is rather tinder •I** 
average density of the population in France : but coskiiader- 
ably wove that of Northumberland, with which «ousite w» 
have compared it in respect of area. Le Puy. the capiii'. 
is on the left bank of the Loire, in 45° 2' N. lot. nnd j j* 
E. Ion." . 271 niilt t -.outh by west of Paris in a dirrrl lin*. 
or M4 miles by the road through Nevers, Moulmv, a.- ! 
Clermont, 

The department is almost entirely monntaiooiis, mt Ivaws 
hilly. The rhain of the OFvennesyjiasses just alossf; tl^ 

eastern Imundary ; the mountains of\J^ Manrrridc. 
unite the CYvcnnes to the central group of A»xv r ■, 
)Ki>.> along the south-weslein ^)'^lmd,lr^ : aii'l .* brwrmh 
thoC^venncs, which separates the %alH\s tvi t!,e All»c>r .j-^d, 
the Loire, passes northward through the middle of ll>* 
partment, from Pradelles to La Cbaisedieu. Nearlj tfa« 
whole of the department ia oeeupic«l by theoe raoinitmitt» « >« 
their branches; and the only tracts that apprcMKh tu « m •^« 
level character are on the north ^ide ol the depaorttaar-r.t, 
where the v.irf \ s of ilir L'tire and tin? .Mliv r < \ " tkI r-. ■ « 
breadth. I bo mounttium consist fi>r the nt<>»t \ *st ^ r»r —r, 
and the other primitive rocks, mingled with ba*;%lt i 
latra. the product of volcaaoea long since cxtinet. Tla» 
ley of the Allier is oecopied be the supranetaceoe* wtrmt* 
The mountains aro in many places of picturesque fvz^ 
Mont Mt 7.in, or MAzene, n a colossal mountain of vol<-,arj^ 
matter, rising more than 'in u f.et above the granite- <m 
which it rests; and b.iViii^ a total elevation of 
above the level of the m-a. Thit mountain, which 
to the principal range of the CAvennoa, p wso a t a i 
nileant langoo of bonitio coltUiBSi lo the o 
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Mont Ta. iu, Le<i IiifcrnL-k, Mont Caou, or Mont Chaud, 
«nd iiiluri: all inoiiiitaiiis of similar volcanic origin and 

; cbaracier: Tartas hxs uii elevation of 441 U feet above tbe 
]e>t-l of ihc sea. TIk riuTento of Toloanio naUut ijeetod 
m m «ut« of Auicm from ihtm or otbtr nounlins onpaur 

' la have interrapted in Mmat ^ttcoi the eourw or tbe 
L)irc and ibe Allier, and obliged ihosc streams to work out 
i more circuitous t liaiita-l. In many places however the 
eh4nnel'» of the rivers ponetrtito tlirotif^li the v oh atuf rocks. 
TIjc nafne-5 of several of these extinct volcanoes appear to 
>md a Romu Origin. Tarlas, or Tartarou, embodies 

Ibe Latin Xartanv; and Lea Infernels, or Inilirafai, tbe 
Lriin Tnfenraa. Tb« moat atriking ranges of bonltie 

til the department are those of St. Arrons d'AHier 
niar Uiimi^ac on the AUier; Fare near Pradelles; and 
£>pat\\y PuligiiBo, and othen* near Jjs Puj, in the voUoy of , 

the Loire. ' 

Tbe ninerat treasures are eool» Imd, and antimony ; 
gnatlik Mrpentinew etatnafir and other marbles ; excellent 
frwMone fi)r buildiii^, mnimone for mill-stones, and gyp- 
^Ulu. Tlie ijuaiitily of coal produced in 1835 was 2 1.883 tons: 
II i> the »jiL:iith of the dei>artn)enl«t in respect of its produc- 
liTe.'ii-^-. cf ihis mineral. Tlie chief coal-pits arc at Frugeres. 
I Tbe prtuctpal nvern arc the Loire and the Allicr. which 
' enter the department on tbe south, the I^ire from the depart- 
ment of Arleche, the AUier from Ibatof Loziire, in which de- 
pirtments they respectively have their riso on oach side of 
ide ccTjJral niounraiit range already described. Thevalleyof 
;iu' I>oire separates, ilia central mountain-range from that 
t)f the Cevc lines; and is very narrow, except in the northern 
put of tbe dcparliDeot. The river Hows by or near La Puy, 
R iche en Regnier, BeaiiMC, Monistrol, ]k<^-en-Ba»et, and 
Aeree: Itt tributarias are all tmall. The valley of the 
AUier. which teparalea the central mountain-range from 
iiiat of L:i Manreride. is also narrow, except just in the 
^ (rth pari ol tlie department. This river Hows by or near 
1. injjeac, Bnoude, and Auzon; its chief tributaries are the 
L'h4(ieauroux (.which joins it just within tbe department). 
theAnee, the Senouire, and the Alagnon. There are in 
tbe mountaiiu several small lake*! or rather ponds. 

In the ofRctul returns tlie Allier in stated to be navigable 
f >r ten or eleven mile'* in tlii.s department ; probably from 
UriDudc, where many boats are buili. As in other au- 
ilioriiifs tbe commencement of the navigation is marked as 
i«tn^ a little above Vicby (Allier^ about sixty milM lower 
down, it IB probable that In thi» Upper part of its coune boats 
can only descend the streaa, not ascoDd it. Tbnro is no 
oth«r inland navigation. 

There are sixRuule- Royale^.or government roads, in the 
dirikartmcnt, having a,n aggregate longth of 181 milos; of 
which (1st Jan. 1837) 123 were in repair, 22 out of repair, 
and M uniinubed. Tbo principal load is that from Pans by 
Clermont and St Ftour to Narbonno and Perpignan, and so 
into Spain : this just passes through the north western 
Cdcnet of tbe department, through the little town of L*;mj>de, 
>n the Alapri'iii. From Lempde a road hianches oft' to 
Brtoude, Paulhaguet, and Le Puy. From Le Puy roads 
rati tu Ambt^t and other towns in the department of Puy 
d<! D6ffle, to Le Voulte (Ardtebe) and other towns on the 
Rbfiaih to Pradelles and to YssenK^eaux. From Pradeltet 
We roads to Mende (Lozjre) on the one hind, nnd on the 
a«hcr Ui Aubeiias, Privas, and Vivjers (Ardeche) ; and > 
from Y&>.en;:L iux are roads to St. Etiennc (LoiruX at»d to 
Annonay (.^rdeche). The Departmental Roads, twelve in 

-mber, have an ai^sregale len^of about 290 wSaSt of 
« hicb only about 100 miles are in repair. There are more 
than three thonaand eight hundred bye-reads or paths, 
hjving an apfrreuate Icn^rih of more than 37l)t) milo:f. 

It is probable that the lowest \)ait of the department is 
fic;«j!y 1000 teet ah<'Vc the sea le\el; and tbe summits of 
f' i. highest niountams exceed 5000 feet. Tlio climate is 
:>i cold to admit of the cultivuiiou of the vine, except in a 
kv more abeltend spots, as in tbo bottom in which the 
<i>vn of Le Pay stands ; and there are some parts where it 
w too cold to admit tlie L;row!h even of rye. Tlie soil is of 

'Idling fertility. In the va^^uo elassiflcatioti of thet;o\crn- 
t;fiit j'a(<Ts ihreefifths are said to he 'sau'ly,' nearly threc- 
:.^ib» stony, and the rest gravel, chalk, or liraestune, wuU 
i very small proportion, about 2500 acres, of rich loam. 
1 Xtariy half the land is under the plough, and tbe produce 
I m tjmm exceeds the consumption of the department. The 
rir.." ix cupy 14,000 to 15,000 acre*, "but the growth of 
T^ihc 16 ijudequale to the supply of tbe department. Tbe 



quantity of meadow land is considernble ; ami the heaths or 
commi ris open pastures occupy nearly one-fifth of the 
surface. Ttie breeding of cattle, and still more that of 
sheep, is much attendoa to. M ules arc bred in ooosidefablo 
number. There are many bees kept; and in some spots 
snkwoms are reared. Cmsnuts are grown la large quan- 
tity : some kinds of fruit arc cult:v,,irrl to a considerable 
extent. The wood* occupy more than a seventh of the 
whole department. 

The department is divided into three arrondissemenls,a* 
folbwit 

I*o)Miliition to Cooi- 
8q. MIU* IKil. 18J6. rouno., 

Le Puy, Central and S. . StiU \'2'j,7: > I3u,b-14 112 

^■salSrWLE!* ^T" 1 '^^^ 8i,664 61,785 36 
Bnoude. N.W.- * SOS MjSn 82,755 118 



1931 292,078 295,384 266 

It is subdivided into twenty-eight cantons, or districts 
under a justice of the peaci- 

In the arrondissemeul of Le Puy arc Le Puy (popular 
tion in Im:<|, 14,844 town, 14,930 whole commune; in 
1836, I i,'J'i4 commune) on the Borne, a feeder of tbe Loire^ 
not far tpm that river ; Alegre and 8t Faulien {pop. 301 7) 
near the Borne; Craponne (pop. 2274 town. 3828 whole 
commune) and Choiuelis near the Arzon. which alfin juitiii 
the Loire; Roche en Reignier, on the Loire; Fay le Froid, 
on tbe Lignon, another feeder of tbe Loire; Monasticr (gop. 
1983 town, 3420 whole commune), on the Gazeille, a Email 
feeder of the Loire ; Pradelles, on a small feeder of tbe 
Allier; and Saugucs (pop. 1884 town, 3833 whole oonmuiie) 
on tbe Suejols, another small tributary of the Allicr. 

Lo Puy is dc«cribe<l clsewhcr.*. [Ftrv, Li.] Tho iin- 
merliate nei<;hhourhood*of the ' i ; remarkable for iIk; 
piciuresque forms of its volcanic rocks. That of Corneilie, 
which immediately commands the town, is of the firui nf 
an immense cube ; the rock of Polignao (mentioued above) 
is an obtong square, three sides of which are precipitous, 
crowned with the ruins of an aniient castle; that of St. 
Miehe! is a lofty cone, above 300 feet high, bavin:; a church 
wiih a steeple on it- ^ .uni iit,so tliat il appears, on a distant 
view, like a vast obelisk : llie asicent to tbe church m by a 
flight of two hundred and sixty steps in the side of tho 
rock. The rocks of Espoilly are in tbo same neighbour- 
hood I they have been noticed already, in speaking of tho 
geological charecter of the department There arc some 
remarkable eavems near Lo Puy. At the base of the rock 
of St. Michel i-s an aniient building said to hn\e been a 
temple of Diana; and on tlie fm e of that of Poiignac is a 
coarsely sculptured head of Apollo. Tl icro are tbe ruins 
of an old castio in the same nei^hhourhood. Lo Puy is on 
a site elevated more than 20 (hi leet above tbe level of tho 
sea. Pradelles is yet higher : its site, which consists partly 
of granitic, partly of volcanic rocks, is 3721 feet above tbo 
level of the «ea: it coniains about 1200 to 1500 inhabitants. 

In the arrondi^metit of Y»sehgeaux ate YKsengcaux. 
or Issengeaux, between tho Terra.sse and the Lignon. 
feeders of tbe Loire; Beauiao, Moaisirol (pop. 4145), Boa 
en Basset (pop. iitii, and Aone, on or near tbo Loire ; 
St. Didier la Sauve (pop. 1993 town, 3795 whole com.), on 
u feeder of the Loire: Monlfaucon, near tbe Dunieres, 
which Hows into the Lignmi! and Tenoe (popu5730). on 
ibc Lignon. 

Ysseiigcaux is a small town, with a population, in 1831, 
of 3133 for tbe totvn, or 71C6 for the whole commune; 
in 18.16, of 7621 for the commune. Tbe roob of tbe 
houses are commonly covered with basalt. There is an 
AgiicuUurul Society in the town. A rich lead-mine is 
wrought in the neighbourhood, and peat for fuel is dug. 
Monistrol ba^ au autient palace of the bishops of Le Puy. 
remarkable for its lofty situation. The townsmen ni;iiiu- 
facture locks, leather. riband.s, and lace. Montfauoon has 
a populatkm of from 1800 to 1500. 

In the arrondissement of Brioudo are Brioude (pop. ttt 
18:n.j052 town, 5099 whole commune; in 1836. 5247 
comnnuie): I.anueac (pop. 'iJ4j town, 3109 wliole cnm- 
niunu), VieiUe Brioude, close to Brioude, La Muttc. and 
Auzon, all on or near the Allier ; Blcsle on the Vouresc, 
a feeder of tbo Alagnon; Leropdo on the Alagnon. I'jul- 
haguet on the Senouire, and La Chaisedieu, near the 
source of the same river. Brioude and Yieille Brioude 
are described elsewhere. [Bajoin>B.j Antimony, mill 
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ttaim^ and «)i^«lonM are quarried in the naif^lwarbood of 
1jihH«m. Imipda ia inm fsrlile district ; it hai aoopaUtion 
efabontlOOOt Ifcwwbftbridge over the Alagoott. Bkeellsnt 

o.al I* du^; in tlic iieii^hbourhood. At the village of Vcie 
auul«,ou the Allier, miiny boati are built ibr the navigaliuii 
of that river. 

Tlio manufacturer uf the departmeot coDiii«t chiefly of 
thruwti »ilk, lace, paper, and woullun »tuffi; ftkiiu fur hold- 
inc vine or oUier liqutda; belli for hoface end mulci» glaM, 
■od iMitber, The trade eonsittt is ilie lele of tae Ibregoing 

article*, |rr<iin, (-ho^iiiutt, dried pulse, sheep, mulei, and 
deaU. Thit'is Uiuusnid individuals leave the department 
yearly to oblatncinjil'iynu'iit in other ilcpartraenUMWIVI^rs, 
embanker*, chi inn ey-s weeps, porters, &c. 

Tim departnaent conttitulea the diocese of Ijr Puy, the 
biabopof which ia e auffraflui of the archbiabopof Boorses. 
It B in Ihe Jariadtetiui of the Cbur Rojrale of Riom, aiid in 
tho cirruit of the Aead^mio Universiiaire of Clermont 
Fcrrand. It is in tho nineteenth tnilitaTy division, the 
hi-;itl (iiiiirtcr-^ of whirh urc' at L)- n Ii returns thrcv 
mt-roburs to the Chamber of Deputies, Hiere is a Pro- 
tWlaaf oonsiatorial church. 

lo icspect of education, it ii <me of the most becliward 
of the Fieneh departments. Of the young men enrolled 
in the military census of lS'28-29 only 21 out of every lOt) 
could read and write ; being very little more tlun half thc 
ovcratjc number in France tukt n as n whole. 

This department vas the country' of the Vcllavi. a Celtic 
tribe whose chief town was Rcvessio, now St. Paulien near 
Lc Puy. Under the Romans it was included in Aquitania 
Prima. It aAerwnrds came into the handaof the Vioigotlis, 
then of the Franks, and in the middle aftes formed part of 
tho extensive dominions of the Count* of Toulouse, to whom 
it IS prnbablc tba^ the bishons of Le Puy, who held the 
county of Lc V6luy (as, from tlie name of its autient inhabi- 
t.ints, the district was called) were subject. From the 
Counts of Toulouse the district came to ttie crown of France, 
under which it constituted part of Languedeo;. The depart- 
ment comprehends, besides Lo V^lay. some portions uf Le 
Vivarais and Le Gt^vaudun (two other subdivisions of l«a- 

Suedoc), of tho ducliy of Auver^iu-. in the province of 
uvcrBnc. and of the dii'irir't uf Votvt in Le Lyonnais. 
LOIRE INFE'RIEURK. a maritime dei>artmcnt of 
France, bounded on the north-west by the dt-partment 
eif lloibihan; on the north by that of lUu ct Viiainc; 
on iitB north-east, for s little tpaee, by that of Mavenne ; 
on the east by tbatofUfaine et Loire ; en the aooth by that 
of Vendue; and on tho wist by tho Atl.iiitir oce;ui. U% 
form is irregular. Its greatest lon;.Mh is fnmi ira.st to wc-.!, 
from Ingraiulo (Maine et Ldirci on thi' froiitior of this 'le- 
partraent lo the Poinle de Piriac, north of the little town 
of Lc Croisic, 75 miles: its greatest breadth, at right angles 
to the lei^fa^ ia Atom the vttlaga of Soulvacbe, not far frum 
Cbftteaubnand, to the little town of Leg^ near the bead of 
the Logne, a small siren m tliat (lows into tho lake of Grand 
Lieu. 6*J iuilei.Thc area ni l lie department is estimated at 'l^Vi 
square mi;*'*. Ining riiliL-r greater than that of the Ei!j,'lisli 
county uf Dovun : the popuVation in 1B31 was 47U,0<iJ, in 
I8:]ritt vas 470,768, snowing an Ineraaie in Ave years of 
only 675k or about one-ievenlh per ecnt, and giving 1 78 
inhabitants to a Miuere mile. In arm, in populatiun. ond 
in density of iKipuiation it is consiiieraMy uIu vl' iln^ a\cr:i.ri' 
of Franc* : Iml m the last twn paiticiihu^ it i-, nifi riui tn 
tho F.ii.'li>h county with wliu h \vi> linve roiii[;.i:i-il it. 
Nantes, tho chief town, is on the north bank of the Loire, ar 
tlie junction of the Erdre; in 47° 13' N. lau and 1° 33' 
Mr. long.; tfOB miles we-it-iouth-west of Pari* in a direct 
Kne. or 991 railes by the road through Versailles, Chertres, 
Le Mans, and Anders. 

The coast of this department presents a broken and irre- 
gular outline. It roinmciir. s al the tioil.>in of tho liti!c 
bay of Pennebe, south of the lesluary of the Vilaine. where 
the boundary between the departments of Morbiban and 
Loire InHEheure meeta the ocean. This coast-line then 
Ibrms the headland of Pointe de Pirtao and Pointe dn 
Croisic, with the intervening bay or roofl^tend uf Pi iuliron, 
and proceeds south-east, forming a second -hallow liny In- 
twi'. ii thi- \ il!:ii:c* itf I,c l'ouliii!;in'n aurl Si. Si-lins!ien, to 
the mom h of tin- \.inn: uluch i-^ about stvt ii miles wnli- 
From 'he Poirite d Chevcche. which is on tho soutli ^:^! ■ 
of ilie 11 ixiih of the Ijoitv, the coast forma Ibe bay of B»>urg- 
neiif. at I ho bottom of which, at the noitth of the littk 

river FallenH^ the boundary of the depwtioetilt of Loin, 



InfiSneure and Vendfa meets the ocean. Belle He, oraoatte 
t>M9 Pointe (le PiriaA, halonfi to ib« departoient of Morbt- 
han ; and lie de Boin and Koinnoittier, of wbieb the faraer 

1^ 1 ;(n' hay of Bourj^iieuf, and the lecond off the vntrsc>(v 
of ,1, illlull^ to tho (li-ptirt niL'nt nf Vendfc. The town . f 
Ij: Cruiaic is on a licuillaiiil ui>ulaterl at lii^h v rit. r, but a 
oilier times connected with the )na>nl.in<l hy the ^-siml. The 
whule length of the cuast is nearly fdtv mile^ . il i* fur ll- 
most part .low and skirted by broad saiwlt. The 
brousnt down by tho Loire and other rivers is eansin^ the 
land li'-re to ^.im gnirlually on tl:<j sea In <*»!imstiDg th* 
maritiuif facilitii> of tiiu dtpjrtnicnf, t lie wulo actuary of 
tho Liiiro, b) wlm h large vc»^< l■■ < an ^ot up to Nanttv 
must be taken niU> the account, lliere are cotisidcritL^ 
salt marshes along the coast. 

Tlio surAoe of the department is ganstaUy level, eipe- 
ciallv in the northern, western, and aonthem narta. In the 
north -eastern and eastern parts, the hij;h lana, which sq* 
rates the l>ii«in of the Loire from that of tin- \ ilaine. e\:e!JiU 
to the upi)cr Jiart of the rivci Ki'lrc. The couiiUV tlofvi 
groduaiiy luwards the west. The Loire has a tail >n it* 
course through this departmi-nt of about 100 feet in nearly 
seventy oubsik of vbicti £Ui more than 89 feel are btiov 
Nantes. 

The department is oc^'upied chiefly by the caa! rr.r3<-irrt 
and lha ssulyai'ent !.tr.ita, eoNered m sotne places bv .r.^ut .' 
deposits. 1 here are >onie >li aia of j.Mod coal on tiie b*: '»i 
of the Loire and the KrUroi (he principal coal-aorks A.f 
between Ancenis and Ingraiide, and at Nort. In rrapett 
of productiveness of eoal, this department ranks next u 
that of Haute Loire, and is the ninth department in Pranor. 
The quantity raiiwd in lt>36 was t21.r !2 tons. Peal is d..: 
near the mouth of the Lr^re, on the north bank. Irv>n < 
IS loUTably altunilnnt ; uitd a tin-mine is wr"iii;hi .it Pir.-- 
on the euasU Kuie yriiined granite, slate, luiirbie id « 
greyish tint, and innesiono are quarried in different plinn 
The loadstone is found on the north bank of the Loir^ near 
the mouth ; and cry»uls of quartl. Item whirh the * Atcne a 
diamonds* are made, mica, felspar, kaolin or porre. i 
earth, and clay for various purposes ore procured. lli< • 
are roUMileralilc s,ih works in the niar^l.i-s on the roa»t. 

Hie most iiii|H>itaut tiver is the Loiti;. \(hich tou<-hc) i^o 
border of the department at Ingrande (Maine et Ixxrt ), [ 
f nriis for about 20 miles the boundary between Ibia ^ 
{inrinieiit and that of Maine el Loire: its teUaToing cvene, 
which is about 30 Qtles in length, is within the bouudiry f 
this department. The bed of the L>iro is in thiii pan f.. ; 
of small island.s, ii line its channel. It is navt(;il.'. 
tliruughoul il^ couiM!. fur !>maU vessels; large vetseU i«a 
get up to Nantes, where there is a briclj:e. 

The Vilaine fonna, for about 20 miles between Laam 
and Ricux, the tiorth^westem boundary of the dcpartavet 
which it separates from those of llle et Yilaiuc and 
bihan. It is navigable throughout for small vessel*. 11- 
Falleron, a small stream not naviR iM<-. form* for abubt 
eight uules* llit ttouthcrn boundary ot tiie department. 

The other rivers are fce^lers either of the Loire or of tie 
V ilaine. The Havre joins the Loire at Oudon ; tlie Erirv, 

10 miles long, at N antes ; and the Elier de Mean, or liti%), 
above StNataire; all on the north bank. Tlie Erdr»-, iIk 
largest of the three, rises in the department of Mair.i- ■ ; 
Loire, near the town of Cande, (lows v»i^t'* ,i:i! into the 
partmont of Loire Infeneute. and tiirnini; 9ouihsr».f1 ^Ka^ 

11 e little town of Norl, join.s the Loire. Ju-i i ■■ f ;1» 
ji nctiun it expands into a long lake ol about n mik- :>4'!a 
!i ilf fafoad, and sis or seven miles long. The naxiqaiiio 
forms part of the canal fiom N.-^ntes to Hre^t: it r< ... 
men«M below Nfrt, about I2 nuh-s fr< m the iitnetixii c.( \].- 
Kidii wiih the Loire. The DiMite rue* m (ho fir^.-r-ro ..: 
.if Minne H Ix)irc. and forms the boundary of the twof v 
inritiH'iits till its junction wiih tbe Loire: the Setre 
NanUise joins the Loire at Pont Rousseau opposit? Nailcs; 
and the Achencau ot the villat'e of Brezay, betwweti Nan(«a 
and Mimbosuf - all these Join the Loire on the • >'itli * *pk 
The whole eoQTve of the S^vre Nantaue is about f., t«.lf» 
a1)out one tliinl of whirh is in this department or iip^'n tl.t 
lionltT: the t;avigaiioii toiuiueiices at ihcviUajeof M 'Ci- 
nieies. nhont |U miles above its junction with the Ljirc. 
The Achencau is the outlet of the lake of (imnd Liru. a 
cOttideTable sheet of water, approximating in foia to a 
sqnofowith s side of fbltr or five miles. Its area i« ovtiiit2'i.d 
at 17,000 or ia,tHlt aeieo. It leecives tbe Uoukj^i^, m 
ntilca buff (•agntatod by thoLoipM nod the hoinhtin the 
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toatli. sn4 Ihe Ognon, 20 ihites lMiff« «n ^ eMt. TM 

Ti u'j, is iiiiirs 1 iii^', llu! Aclicncau just aHor the 

.aiitx ica\t'-» iLu lakt; uu tliL' iioilli side. The Ogiuia, tlio 
Biiulo^iH', mill the ls«»irc tisv iti ilie Jepartiiieiit of Vendue. 
The Arhf>ni:uu is navi»ablti throughout iu whole nuurso 
fi^::. ilii.' ULcor Grand Lieu to the Luiro^ iiboilt I'i miles. 

TIm) aDli4«nl« of the Viluine lh« Cher, tS long; 
ttie Don, 40 mile* luns; ; and thetsaoe, 34iii{1m long; ih«j 
bebog cntii'c'y to this (li partmi.nt. 

Ik>i(k>3 the Ukeol' Grain] Lilu, which is thclar|^t inland 
hktf in France, there arc iitarly t<i\ hundred smaller lakcft 
or poi'l^. whotto ttj^^ivgaio tuca i;> about equal tu that of 
(Ir:.;i:l LioU. 

Tb» ouljr e&nal i« th»t ftom Nantes to Brast. of trhicb 
■bout 80 nilet are in this department The navlgatiofi of 

the Entre is incorporoted in Ihi-; patlal. and is incttult-tl in 
ilie length eiv«u above. Krom the Erdro the canal follows 
the valley uf ih« hu$tt Oh the fight bMik of tiiAt ctvtt, to 
the ViUioe. 

There are lix RouteeRoyalcf, or govemiacnt roads, tatttr- 
iog as aggropkto length of 299 tofut, tt whlfeh 206 wortt 
fl Janvanr, 1837) in repair, 4S otit of repair, and 40 unll- 

n>ln.il. The principal road is that from Paris to Nantes 
jriil Paimbieuf. It enters the dopnrtinLiit iinnuiliali ly 
after leaving ln;;rande (Maine et Loire) on the north bank 
tho Loire, And proceed* along or nuar that bank by 
Varadcs. Aorsnig, and OuduU to \aiitc«. It cr oases thl 
Luira bjr the bridge At Nantea to Pout Rousaeau, aiui oaaue 
along or bear the south bank to PahnbcBuf. Itoaas leafl 
tnjra N'antcs by Pont ChStcau add Roilie Bernard (Mor- 
bil)aa) to Vannet (Morhihan) ; to liunites (llle et Vilojnc), 
by the village of I )er\al and another by Cliatcaubi i.iral ; 
Lv Pont R(ius.ieau and Leg6 to Le« Sablett d'Olonne (Ven- 
'l'i->: and by Pont Rou»scau and Montaiga (Vendee) to La 
Rochello (Chaieote lofSrioure). There is t rood from An- 
cv'Dis by Nort and Blatn to RCdon (Morbihan). There are aUb 
i!iirteen Depart tneutal Ro:ul>, having an aggregate length of 
tDMru than 200 uulo, of wlnh not quite 120 rnile* are in gooil 
rrjiair; the rest out t)f rejiair or iiiillni>,lud. Titc- bye-roads 
and pths are about 5600 in iiurobur, with an aggregate 
Itiitjtb uf about 8000 milea. 

The air of the department is mild, but huraid: the pre- 
dominant vinds are the south-west and north-east. The 
tht-rrii iiii-fer d.jos not Cotiiuioiily L-\cee<l "JC" ' 1' i !i \ nhcit) in 
the f*art of the summer, or fall bcluw i'j" or 50" in 

".i inter: tlio mean temperature of the year is about 57*. 
Ttiv department is considered healthy on the wholes though 
>onij? diseases arc promoted by the moisture of the eliuato. 

Nearly half the »oil is under the pbugh: wheat, oats, 
r>e, buckwheat, tnillct, and a little barley are the kinds 

!^»in chiefly cultivated; the quantUv raiseil is ic|ual to 
consumption of the deportment Pulse and llax are 
iNo grown. Meadow land^ occupy nearly a sixth of the 
ckparUaeat; and heaths, commons, and other open pastures 
more than a sixth. Tho number of cattle is great: those 
on the sooth bank of the JLoire are considered to be of an 
exeellent breed. The horses arc small, but well made and 
spjririd. Sheep arc not numcroun; but utieiuioii ha^ been 
l-aid uf late years to the improvement of the biucil. Swine 
aumeroii>, ami ure fed on the acorns from the foiesls. 
Ptic vineyards occupy nearly 75,0ti0 acres; they extend all 
■ilon^ (he left or south bank of tho Loire and the coast 
The vioe is chietly white, and of middling quality. Apples, 
rherries, chesnuts, and other fruit are grown. Cioler is 
tuaiie from the apple, and a drink resembling' it from tlio 
«.nie« berry". Woods occupy about 80,000 acres: the oak 
i* tho principal forest-tree Wolves*, wild boars, and deer 
i f different species are found in these woods. Poultry and 
i>eL-.< are kept in considerable quantity. The rivers, the lake 
((f Crand Lieu, and tho smaller lakes or pools abound with 
fi>h; and Ibu sardine, the sole, tiio ray, and other Ash 
4 re caught on the ooott Tbeco are «gpster'bankt on the 
i-'a%t. 

Tiie d«p«rliiMiil i« divided into Sto •nDiidiuMiieiita» as 
Wli*ar«j— 

■Vr.'i. P..l..,l,ii 1 No. of 

Sq Miloi. Iftll. I'^a', OoMmiUie*. 

Xintei S.E. 686 205.627 20.1,8!)'2 66 

Anceniii E. 3U2 46,703 45.76« 27 

Ch&tcaubriand N.E. «99 02.249 02,274 37 

, PMmboBuf 8.W. 29a 42.129 42.080 25 

' — N.W. 015 113.392 114,240 41 



2.639 470.093 470,769 ,206 



It H svMlHdgd Itilo 40 Hintons, or difttieta uitder a justieo 

of t!iO j<eace. 

In the arroodissement of Nanles are— Nantes, at tho junc- 
tion of the Loire and the Erdre; Pont Rousseau, a suburb 
of Nantes, on the smith bank of the Loire; Chssoil. on tho 
Sfivre Nantaise; Vallct (population 5987) and Lommv- 
Bottetvau (pop. 4991). between the BCvfe and the Lolfe; 
VlOfllevigno (pop. S45I), on theOgnon; Leg* (nop, 3jl3) 
on the Lo^fiic, St. Philibert fpop. 3200) on the Boulogne, 
and Machecoiil fpop. Jlf.f;,')) on the F&lleron. Nantes bad, 
in 1631. a population of 77,392 for tlio town, or 87,191 fur 
the whole coininuno: in 1v:;6 it was rcdticed to 70,090 
ior the cothmu:ie [N vntks.] Clisson has thO tOitn Of « 
caatlfl in which tho celebrated Oliver de disson. eonstahle 

Ftvnee, wit bora : there is a flae Tie# fTom th ose rtiins. 
The town is at tho junction of tlie 8Wrc and the M mm ; 
the townsmen (pop. 1928 town. 243? whole commune) le£?d 
cattle and manufacture sonic linen*. Near 8t IMnlihort, 
oa an islaqd in the lake of Grand Lieu, is a Druidieid 
moqument Jtnd not far from the adjacent shore of the lako 
knothor. llttt inhobitonts of the neighbourhood have « 
tradition that thO lake iras formed by a terrible convulsion, 
in wliich a town calleil Ilerbadilia «qs swallowed up. 

In the arrondLs^oment of .Aiiccnis are Ancenio, Oudon, 
atiil Varades 3^00), on the Loire. Anceliis had, in 

1831, a population uf .'t J03 for the town, or 3749 for th« 
whole eomdinno; in 1836 it had derrexsed to 3607 fOt iho 
eommunO. [Ancsms-l Oudou baa a lofty and picturesque 
oetegonal tower, knd tne remains of a castle, said to have 
been built in tbo ninth century. Tlw population of the 
Whole oommmie is probably under 2000, and not above onc- 
fhlrd is in the town itself. Varades is by some considered 
only a villof^e: it is on a rising tnround, on the north bank 
of the Loire, commanding the aoiacent valley of that riTer. 
The ruini of an old castle erown tbe noighbouring eminencw 



of Lt MadeleinO. There aro imgoitiBt «OM-worka «t 

Montrclais, ttl this neighbo 
years sitice about 30(i men. 
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In the arrondissenient of Chateaubriand are Chfitean- 
briand, or Chdieaubriunt. on the Cher ; St. Juiien do 
Vouvantes, on the Don; and Nort (pop. 4751), on \\m 
Erdre { Chlteatibriand had. in 1831. • population of 3027 
for tho town, or 3709 tac the whole commune; in 1836 it 
had decreased to 3634 for the commune. Tli ' inn is of 
antiquated appearance, and is commanded by tlie ruins of 
an old castle, the principal fiont of wiueli formed part of lite 
line of the ramparts, llie townsmen manufacture 'sabots.' 
or wooden shoes, serges, tiles, and bricks ; iron is pvoeared 
in the neij^houriiood. This place is noted for eonaerve of 
angelica tnd othof eonfectionery. Several govemroentand 
departmental roads converge here. Nort eiirrie* un somo 
trade with Nantes, in coal from the iicifjhhouring mines, 
wood for building and for fuel, and iron. At the village of 
Melleraie, between (Jhdteaubriand and Nort, is n convent, 
now belonging to the monks of La Trappe ; it wa* Ibruieriy 
a monoateiy of Bermudin monks. This flonmiiinity of Xmp> 
pists eonsiated in 1819 of more than a bnndred indfvidiniMi. 
partly Freiu'h and partly EnL'li.sh. The Eni^linh tneinbera 
iiail joined the cuinniunity in their own country, v» liere it 
was settled for soine time. At Derval in this nrrondisse- 
roent are some Druidical stones. There wa-s funaerly a 
strong castio at this village. 

In the anoodiisement of F^imbanf are Pairabouf and 
Lc Pelleiin. on the south ^nk of the Loire ; Port 8t Fire, 
on the Achcneau ; St. Pi*rc on Reti, near Paimbrpuf; Por- 
nic and Bourgncuf on the sea ; and Mache<»oul. Paimbusuf 
is situated in a low marshy Mat ; it consists of one main 
street well built, with a quay alonf{ the bank of tlic Loire, 
It was, et the commencement of the last century, a huoleC 
of fishermen : but the increase of the trade of Nentes letH 
dering it desirable to have a alation lower down the ritw, 
where lar{j< r vr^ rl'* miglit land or take in port of their 
equipmcint, i'uunba'uf wa.s chosen; and hr the niKbile of 
tiie l:i-it century it bad become, arcorilini; to Kxpilly 
(Dictionnaire des Gaulet, &c.), a village uf 5000 to COOO 
persons. Although it baa aince been eonaiituted a town, 
and made the eapital of an amndiMeBent it seems to 
have defined; fbr the population, in 1836, wa* only 
3872. Perhaps however Expilly's sfotement of the popu- 
lation is incorrect. There is a ship-building yard in the 
town, in which frigate* have sometime* been built. Largo 
vessds commonly and smaller ones frcqueotly dischargo 
put «r thek «Bi|08O0l WpboiidlftonvlMiMO tlierat» 
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ftnr«rde<l lo Nantes in Bmall craft. RiurRTiDuf fpop. citi- 
Inated at ahuut ^000). ti.imo to the bay at the bottom 

of which It i« oitiiatfd, un<l in vvhirli tlic saiiil and inti<l arv 
gradually accumukiui;^ : the r>rintT |xirt of Bourgneuf u 
now dry, except at high-v^aior. A |(reiitdeal of salt u made 
•Ions "^Of* 9t th» bay. Machaoeiil (pop. 3665) wai 
Ibnnorly capild of tW indkf of JUU, oooipreboiiding all 
(or nearly all) that ftft oT tM depwIOMllft vhfell ii louth 
of tbe Loire. 

In thi- iirrondi»s«;mL-nt of Savcnuy are Savonay, on a 
little brook runnmg into tbe Loire; Cou^-run (|x>p. 
Donges, and St. Naaaire, on tbe Bortk bank uf the Loire; 
Gulrande and Le Cniiiio(po|k SSM town* jWUO vbolt com- 
nuno), on or near «h« M»; FaatebltHiti« on tlMBlkr de 
Mean or P.i ; Bluin (pop. 4899). on the Tsaac; and Hlt- 
bignac. .-^aveuav had. in 1H36, a popuhitiga of ioJS lor 
the commune, lliere are salt-works in tbe marshes near 
tbe town, and the townsmen carry on runsidenible trade in 
cattle. At St. Nazaire(pop. 37S9) i» a ^inKulur inontunent, 
probably DruidicaL Loada t o o aa u» found, nod peat is dug 
in tbe neighbourtiood of tlin town. Girfrande (pop. 2041 
town, 8190 whole orirn rnjn ■! i> more pop :! ii^. wealth), 
and commercial than S^.l.!.!.) ihero are sali-«orks here. 
At IVnifhaicau (pop. 3300) ii i.irtje iiuanlily of wash-leather 
is manufactured. Blain i% de^cnUia elMswherc. [Blain.] 

The population* vban not utherwiso distinguished, is that 
«f ibo wboto oonmuno. and ia from tb« census of 1831, 

Tbe manufiMiiiring and ooninereial activity of thui d»« 
parimcnt ia considerable. Salt-workii arc numerous; and 
there are iron- works. Purcclain, glass, earthenware, pottery, 
uml tiles; bed-iicking and ser^c*-" "> conMd<T-b!<.' iiuuntitv ; 
cotton good*, leather, hats, rope, paper, cor ks, nriishes, branny, 
nnd diemical articles, arc made: •hip*buildiii^, both fur 
thn manhant Mnrioa and for tbe navy, except abipe of tbe 
IbMk ia carried on ; and tlie eod, herring, and coaat isberie* 
employ manv band*. Trade is carried on from the ports of 
Nantes and WimUccuf wiih uU puri» uf the world; and the 
iKivi^Mtion of the Ivjirc and iu thbtttariaa aflbrda contidar> 
able facilities for inland trade. 

This department forms the diocese of Nantes, tbe bishop 
of which ia a auffiagan of tbe aichbiahop of Toors. It is in 
the jurisdietton of me Cour Royale. ana tlie circuit of the 
Academic Uiiiver>ilairc of Honnes ; and is included in the 
twelfth military division, ibu liead i|uartcr» of which are at 
Nani.s. It iMivna Mfeu nembeft to the ehambar of 
deputies. 

In respect of education this department partakes of tbe 
beckwardneis wUieb ebvaeteriiee tbe whole of Bretagne. 

Of (he young men enrolled in the military oenaui of list- 
s'', only twenty-four in every hundred could read and write; 
the avt'iagc uf Franec was above thirly-iiiiie in every huadrud. 

Thij defMrtmenl constituted the territory of the Nam- 
netes, or Nanueteii (Haitvirai, Strabo; Voftvqrai, Ptolemy), 
one of the Oltic nations oonqvered by Gsaar. They 
ibrmed part of tbe Ameriom oonlbderaey broken and sub- 
dued by that oonqoerar in the thini year of hia oommand. 
Tliat jtart ..f the department which lie* south of the Loire 
•was included in the territory of the Pictono* or Pictavi. an- 
other Celtic people. In the Rum.in divitiun of Gaul the 
territory of the Namnotcs was included in Lugdunen&is 
Tertia; that of the Pictones in Aquitania Secunua. Con- 
divienuai. or Condevionuni, the capital of iba I^amneies. 
iook in the bter period the name Naninetea.or Nannetos. 
whence its modern name Nantes. CH>rbilo, anotlier town of 
Abe same people, fnenuoned by Strabo. was on (he north bank 
nl the Loire, jterhiips on the site of the pres<nt Cou'-ron. 
£atiatum, a luwn of the I'ictavi. is dwd bv U'Aiivillc at 
St. Pierre, or St. P^re en Retx. The district ot Rett lakes its 
«ane firon Ratiatum. Tbe department constituted in tJie 
middle agea a portion of Lower BreiMnie. and partook of the 
ikteof tmit province. [BaaTAONX.] The western part about 
PontChSteau constituted the duciiy of Coialin ; the western 

part BOUtli of the Loire c ,ii»tiluted the din iiy uf Kel/.. 

LOIRE!, u ile|iariineiii lu the ecuiiul pari of France. 
It is bounded on the nortli by the department of Seine ct 
Oise; on the north-oast by that of Seme el Marne; on the 
east by that of Yonne ; on the south-east, for a short ipeee^ 
by that of Ni^vro ; on the south b) that of Cher: on the 
Boutb-weat by tliat of Loir ct Cher ; and on the north-west 
by that of Eure et I.oir. 

It* form is th.-it of ail irreguUr oval ; its greatest length 
i- fr >ui we>t Ii .rth-west lo east-south-east, from between 
Orl&aoa and Cb&teaudun (EuM et Lou), to tbe neighbour- 



hood of Bonny on the Loire, 73 miles ; its greatest brvadik. 
at ri;;lit ani;lc>. to thf lenerth. ii from the nrightourlim*! 
MiiU'sherl>« -s to thai of I^i Fcrt'' S. lun ti rre. 51 mile*. I'» 
area is e«tiraate<l at 2685 square miles, which is al»jv« 
average of the Frencit dcfttrtments, and is exartly equal l« 
that of the English eo«n^ of Devon. Tbe populatma la 
1831 «aaaos*276; in IMS it waa 316,189; ahownwaa n. 
creiiso in five years of 10,'in, or .nbuvo three and a half fw- 
cent , and piMnp 122 inhabitants t4i a square aile. iLa 
department is below tlie av*-ia(;e of Kraii< <■ l>'th ui ara-uti:.; 
and denkitv of population, and very far l>cUw ilie Etifi .^i 
county witb whirii we have compared iL Orlfacv ib>; 
capital is in 47" «4' N. lat. and I' M' K. loog.. e: m ; i 
south by weat of Patia in a direet line, or 7I| mile* bv t:< 

riiirl liirou^h Etam[H;s. 

I lie hills that biaiich off from the jMoloiiijBlwn of U*.- 
(■' line* in the nei^hb.jurliixxl uf Auiuii, and enir-.'S 
norlh-weslward, separating tbe Imin of the Ixnre from tbi". 
of the Seine, enter this department on tbe aouth-«ast 
and extend <ur some diatanee along the tiortbem bank cf 
the Loire, subsiding near the aonree of the Ve mi ei ua . s 

feedi-r of the Seine, which ris*;* within three or four in -ni 
of the banks of tiie Loire. The hills of the fore«t of Ot^ii;*. 
|wirt of the heiuhti of Keauce, a range of Ingh latyi* 
brandling from the Arwoncan roountaios, ent«r ihi* <l>' 
partmont on the north-west side, and adVMtce to meet '.t,- 
lan^ of hills juat deteribed. They m Mparatad ool} bj 
die intervening valley of the Veraimon. Some mafw t»- 
presont the two m forniini; one continuous i jM.;e \S' h 
the exception of theic lo« hills thf surfjcL i-> lUsr-i-^'-i 
level. 

The greater part of tbe department t» uceupted by tiw 
tuptacMaeeoui neks belonging to the cfaalk-basm of Ptna 
Tbeae oeeapv the vnll^ of thelioire for a abort daitance ^ 
each tide or the river; and extend over all the euiBtrr 

nortliward of the Ljirc and Westward of the l^Jing. Tl f 
distrii is ea.st of the Loiiig and south of the L<j>irt? are t-^i u 
pied by the chalk which surmuinK the l*Liri-. h.i. n. c\rc-' 
for a short distance from the banks of the Ixiire on ra^:: 
side of the river where tbe chalk is cnM-r. 'l by sopranvf*' 
ceous rocks. The only minwala an ba)iduig«atoae a^ 
potters' clay. 

The i)iiiH ip;il river is the Loire, which is navij: Li» 
throujjhout. It enters the <leparlment at llonnv. and il 
north-west by Urmre, CJien. ami .Lir^eaii in Origan*, f"- 
dually bending to the west, »o that at Orl« .tas it« cour^ * 
nearly from east to wait. From that city it gra<li.^ ;« 
bends to tbe aouth^veat, atld naaaing Meung and Boa* 
gency. enten tbe department of Loir et Cher. Ita lenfth -.v 
this depaitment may be estiuiattd at about KO ts.V-v 
bfvuial small ^lre.lnls join the Loire on vmH ude- TH* 
Loiret, though it i^nes natnc to the dep irtrai ni, :t varrrlt 
more than six or m.'vi.u imlcs lung. Its springs ho«#«t: 
supply such an abundance of water at 10 teoder it navitfi' 
ble two mika and a halC It ia MWeotMr If^^^ 
over. 

Tlie other rivers belong to the -ystcTn nf the r.<. t 
the basin of which tbe nortlu rn pait itf the di:j>Ar;i«i''.: n 
included. The Loing, a tributary ot the Seine, naet la iM 
department of Yonne, enters this department on tlie caji 
side, and flows northward by Montaigia into the depMtmri 
of Seine et Mame : of tu vhole cooiMi whieh may > 
estimated at more than 79 milea, neerly 30 nules nie m (tj 
department. The .\veyron and the Ouannc. iributaru-* * 
of the L'liii:. have ihcir .source in tl»e department of Y".'."v 
but jotn the I^ing in this department, to which abou: : 
milos of the course of tlte Ouanne. the larger of the i 
belong. 

Tbe canal of Orliant bagint in the Loire, a little ai» w 
that eity, and mna north-ea« to the valley of the Menl i 

a fec<ler of the Loing, u\ong wh ■ h it procc*e<ll , I 
joins the canal uf the Lain i; near M aurni*. The ler.- - 
of this caii.il iiKiy be esiitnalod at 45 tsi ios. Tbe *-a \ 
of Biuiro eominenccs in th«> L ire at Briartc, and r i 
northward, but by a circuitous r. urte along the ^- » 
of tbe Loinff* Aral on the ngbt, theik en tbe left lia'si 
of the river, to Hontargis: ita lenglh may be eetunatv 
at nearly 3S milc5. It croues a projecting port^n of tl 
department of Yonne; otherwise it belonK^s t-ntwrly to t1< 
of Loir,-l. The canal of the !.• irij^- cotiinn lu-i > .vt NL ; 'i.'VI 
wlit;ru It rammunicatvf witli th« two al>ove-meitttK>t 4 
canals, and follows the vnlK y of the Loing. first oa ibr ba 
hank» then aloof the bed, then along the rigla bank, an 
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:d of tho rjver lUl its function wilb the [ the town arc oiigagca in tanning nnd paper-nukiDr. m tU 
Of i«s«hulek.nglh,wWh maybe e t.- cultivation of the v.ne. and in fl.hi.lg T™" iSs nian? 

com-iaillfl. It was t!ii» nullve placv of Jean de Mmni, a 
t>?^f mfddlf a;,'.^. of some repute at the coun uf 

Phil iipL- le R>1. Tile Ujwii \vru, several limes taken in the 
wars with the Eii45li>h, and jii the civil dis«cnti(iu» of tha 
sixtet iith ci iiiurv. lieauj^ency has a bridge of tbirty-niM 
arebes over tlx- L>nvv. Tbe tovnaiiMMi mannracUifa sersei. 
hats and leather. There are ievend dtrtnieriei. TlwwmM 
of the new^buurbood, u well as of Meun, ;,io exrdknt 
and ftirowh a conmderabTe articio of tja ie. Jar-eau vras 
taken by the Enqlisli in the war under Hi nrv V. and VI, 
and retaken in the jenr 1419. Notre DiKue de (Jlery bat. a 
church, furini'ily ct ilegiato, with a lofty spire, which at a 
dutance forms a sinking object. Louis Xi. rebuilt this 
church, which bad been deatrofed hy tlie Englkh, and 
directed that his body should be buried there inst. j<l of at 
St. Denis. Hb request was complied wiUi ; nnd hi^ futnb. 
which had been removed durius; the Rev.iluiiun to I'm is, 
was replapwl in its former situation after tbe reiitorotion of 
the Bourbons, it wus ;it une tunc much resorted to, from Iho 
fame of the miracles which tiie Virgin was suppoaod to work 
there. At Olivet the great Duke of Guii>e was assfc^nated 
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306,276 

Hie aunber «f cantons, or disbiets under a justice of the 

fnce, is 31. 

fn the arrondt&sement of Orleans are Orleans (pop. in 
40.161 ;- in 183(.. 40,J7'J) [Orlbaws]; Chfilenuncuf 
l?<p. 2.^64 town, 316y whole commune); Meung (jnip. 
V.'i'i iuwn, 4630 whole commune); and Beaugency (p<>p. 
iiii town, 48S3 whole commune), all on tlia north bank 
«f Um Loire; Jargeau. Mcsnin. and Notre Dame de Cl^ry, 
« or tie*r tbe south bank; Olivet on the Loirct; Pafav 
tmr tbe Connie, a feeder of the Loir; Neuville near the 
<tnirce iif the (Tiuf or EsMini-, a feeiler of the Seme; and 
Aitenay, on ilie road from Pans to Oilie&ii&. Chatoauncuf 
noma manufactures of coarsi^ woollens and linetu>. 
Meun, or Meung. ha^ an antieot palace, fiirmerly bo- 
mnag to the bi&hops ef Orlteiii. The inlitbimits of 

P. Cw No. 863. 



s;r-<>Q alunti; tbe b 
Scuic at Morct. 

uwtcd at alM)ut .13 miles, about II or 12 helonj; to this de 
nartment. Of the lateral canal ef the Loire, formed from 
l>t|pin to Briareii to avoid tbe natonl diliiculties of the 
narigationofthe river, about 1 1 miles are in this department. 

Then- aro in tlio d> p;irttnent nine Routes Royalcs, or 
govcrnmtjul roads, having an nggregalc Kni,'th' of 269 
nulc».vix. Ij8 in re pair, 63 out of repair, and 4S uiiflnisboil 
(1 Jan. 11)37). A road runs from Piiris to Orleans* it 
eoU-rs tbe department at Arteuay, and runs direct to 
Orleans. From Orl^us two roads fun, one along the north 
liank of the Loire, by Meong and Beaugency. to Blois 
'!.->ir et Cher), and Tours (Tudieet Loire) ; tlie other, crus;.- 
i-m tl»c Loire by the bridge at Oilcans, runs south (u 
fhfi'.t-iuroijx and Liiniji;e->. Another road from Orleans 
&llu«» ihc uoiih laiil'^ tif the Loire to Ciicn and Briare, 
when It falls in with the high road from Pahs to Ne- 
pers iHiine) and Mouhns (AUier). Other roads run 
fremOrUans. by Moniargis, toCourtenayin tbe north-«ast 
|iart of the deportment, and to Cliateaudun in the dcpart- 
aent of Eure et Loir. The inaiii road froii'i Paris to Nevers 
and Miiulias, and from thence to Lyon on one liand and 
Clt-rmoal on the other, euiers the deparimeut, on the north 
Mde, near Ferh^res,and runs south by Muutaigisto Briare, 
ibete it unites with the road from Orl6ans to Nevers. The 
Routes Departenentalea (departmental roads), fourteen in 
liumbor, have an ajrRrc^ate IcriLth f n: ;e than 250 miles, 
of which about tHo-linrds linj n ] ir, the r«it out of 
Mpair or untinishcd. Tlie byo : .l i und paths exceed 
'iHm in number, and have aii aggregate Icn^tli of above 

. )90 miles. 

About one-sath of the soil consists of rich ioom. and 
about as much of gravelly or stony land, or of uneolttvaled 

leath or other waste; the rum:iinins two-thirJs con-M>t 
aiinost entirely of a light sandy soil. The produce in {;i aui, 
specially oats, is very considerable, and far e.\ce..'<U the 
txnsumpliot) of the department. Almost two-l birds ot I lie 
iiiid are arable. A considerable f|Untilv of pul,>e, tVuit, 
nIroQ. flax, hemp, and colsa. are raised. Xhe banks of 
tbe Ltriie, between Briare and Orleans, eonatitute one of 
the most bterde portions of the department. The bills of 
Ik-auce, which riMS to the northw&id of this barren tract, 
are cneref] W illi vineyanl*: tlie red wines « iiicli llu.-> pro- 
•lucc ore of excellent quality ; tlie white wines are wry 
p K>r. Tbe quantity of hornctt raUle is considerable ; sliccp 
of English breeds and meiinoa liave been IMturalised with 
Mocass. The quantity of meadow-land is abont 60,000 
icres; the extent of tbe commons and other open pas- 
ture* is about 140,000 acres. A Rieat quanlity of poultry, 
e.peiially liirkeys, n bred fjr tlie supply ol Paris. Ikes 
ue numeruuit m the hills of Beauce, and the honey is 
(oiuidered excellent. The rivers, with the numerous 
Clangs or pools, supply the neighbouring draartments with 
fiesh-wster llah. Ilie quanUly of woodland is considerable, 
anounting to nearly one-sixth of the whole departinent. 
The principal forests are tho-so of OiK-aus in the centre, 
iiwl of Montargis in llie ea!>lern part (jf the department. 

The (Apartment is divided into four arroadisaements, as 
fuUoa:-* 

Poimlatioa. 



by Poltrot, as be was preparing to fiirm the sie^e of Orli^ 
Patay was tbe scene of the first pitched battle won by the 
French over the En^Ii-1i, after the appeara&ee ofT Jeanne 
d'Arc had turned the tide of success. 

In the arrondisieinent of Pithniers are Pilhiviers (pop, in 
183J. 3bb2 town, or 3957 whole commune; in 1836, 4023 
commune) and Mabsherbet<, on the Qtnft orEMaae; PtaU 
aeaux (pop. 1876 town, 1970 whole commune), between the 
Essotte and Suain, m feeder of the Loing ; Buaune and Buis- 
rommun on the toincbes of the Suzain ; and Aeh^re, or 
Asheres le March6. Pithiviersis well known for itii almond- 
cake.s and iti lark-pu s, itl' which a considerable number are 
sent to Pans. Con!>idurable trade is also carried on in cattle^ 
wine, vinegar, ban^,mndaairrun. Tlie town has three yearly 
fairs. Tbe saflfon grown round Pithiviets is con«ideied the 
best in Europe. Building-stone, wHich lakes a polish almost 
er|iial to niarblo, is quarricxl in the neighbourhood. Tllale- 
slierbos was the lordship of one of 'the niini'^ters and the de- 
lenderof Louis X\'I.on his tii;il beli re the Convention. Pui- 
seaux was nearly destroyed by a tioudinA i>. 1C!I8 : 1 5U houses 
were overthrown, and 100 live* lost, besides much cattle. 

In the arrondisaenwnt of Gien are Gien (pop. in 1831. 
4631 town. 5177 wbdeeommnne; in 1836. 9330 eommuuc), 
Briare (pop. 2'2.1.T town, 2730 wliole commune), and Bonny, 
all on the north l>aiik of the Lon e ; and Beaulieu, Ch&lillon 
sur Loire, St. (Joudon, and Sully, on the south bank. Gien 
has a handsome bridge over the I..oirc. The ciiivf, if not 
the only manufacture, appears to be that of 8U]>crior earthen- 
ware : there is also some trade in wo(ri and leather, firiate 
consistsef one main street, straightand tolerably well buOl ; 
and is chiefly inhabited by the boatmen who work on the 
Loire, or on tlie Canal de Briare, which heie opens mto that 
river. A considt rnhle trade, especially in wine, i^i carried i n, 
which is promoted by the situation of the town at the 
junction of the Canal de Bri<iro with the Loire. Bonny, or 
iioni. is a tolerably good looking town, about the same size 
as Briare. Sully has a handsome ehftteau and a church 
formerly collegiate. It gave the title of duke to Maximilian 
de Bethuno, minister of Henri IV. Tbe population of the 
commune at the commencement of the pmcDt GantuiT was 

2500. 

In the nrrondissemcnt of Montargis are Montargis (pop 
in 1831, C/8t; in 1836k 7757}, CbStiUon sur Loing (pop 
1721 town, 2126 whole commune), and Ferrilres, all on oi 
near the Loing ; Ck>urtenay on the Clcry, a feeder of the 
Loing; Chfileau Rcnard, on the Ouanne; and Lorris, on 
tho Cas&cau, one of ibe aflluents of tbe MouIor. which 
tlon-s into the Loing. The origin of Montargis is not known, 
but ilie remains which have been discovered show it to have 
been a place of some note in the time of (he Romans. There 
are some bridges over the Loing. Towers called * the towers 
of Chcnevi^res the remains of a circus near thamj and « 
military way, stitl called *C>csar's rood,* which are of Ro- 
man origin r and in 1725 tlie remains of a portiw witli a 
mosaic pavement were di-covcicd. The (own i» small, but 
)ilc;i.-aritly siiuated in (he mi'l^t of ineadi>W8: it is walled 
and had un anticnt castle buiit by Charles V.. in which, on 
account of the purity of the air, the nueens of Franco wen 
accustomed to lie in. In ibis castle Was formerly shown 
the portrait of a celebrated dog, wlio, aeeordinc to tradition, 

Vot. XIV.— 0 
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pointed out tliP (;>»vo anl ovorramc iii a legal coiubat the 
aasauin of Aubry <le Mundi'lier, his master. The incident 
van dramalicod and ncrformed with on'i lrrmble »uoce»9 at 
the- tumor theatres orLoadon Mine vcais mik o, under the title 
oT'The Dogof Hont«jrgif,ortli«F(»MiafBvQ4jr/ The caMie 
WM pulled down about a.d. The ftrMtttyf Montorizit 
arc broud luid nlruiclit. Vmt iho Imusc* are ill built. The 
iiuly pan»U church, thiit of Madeleine, in the middle of 
the town, u much admireil fur iti architecture. Tliere are 
two Isrg* paper-mill* forming one e«(ubli)khinent about a 
mil* from the town: ia the Mme eHtablinbiilatlt woollen 
r«Ks are rvduced to the fltmte of wool the fnurpose uf be- 
ing again tpun and woven. The trade of Hontairgif is pro- 
mi'tc'l liv the canaU of the L>in2;, of Orh^ns. and of Brian', 
\thah unite near the tnwa ; thv chief articles of trade arc 
cattle, corfl, wine, wood, and wool. Tlie exbalattuiiH fmiii 
thoM canals have caused a deterioration in tlw air of the 
place, once so famous for its purity end healthfulness. 
Moutargis has a handsome theatre, one or two sufaordinate 
courts of justice, and an agricultural mciety. Thit town 
w.ii bi.-,n v^. rl \t\ ibf F.iu'li-!i. A 1). M2T, but the siege was 
rai!>ed. and Utt^ bustcguig tucctr viiiirel) defeated by IJunois, 
bastard of Orleans. It was however taken by the Endish 
in ▲.]>. 1431. and retained by them till a.o. 1438, Hon- 
targtt was the birth-plaeeof the qui<rti>i Madam* L« Motle 
Goyon, whole poema vne trantlated by Oovper« and of 
Manod« praeuieur or attorney of the comnune of Pkrii in 
the French revolution. Chiiullon sur Loins was the birth- 
place of .Admiral Culigny. Chateau Renaru was out- nT iliu 
atronghold^ of the Huguenots in the rthj^iiMis wars uf Ilie 
sixteenth century: its fortifications were on that account 
demolished hy Louis XII1< Lorris was formerly distin- 
Kiuahed hj u nwogniied custom of deciding all questions of 
disputed debts, in the absence of docimenttry evidenee, by 
single combat between the (Icbior ri:i t rreditor; if gentle* 
men, with sword*; if of inftrutr r-iuk. with futs, 

Nc:tr till- vill;ii;L' of Nugent siir Vcriussoii are ^oinL- re- 
mains of a Romttn town or putt, the name uf which is un- 
koown. The principal relic is a theatre, in ilie enclosure of 
u ehtlMti, called Qienevier. The benches or seats are 
Ibrmed of small eobieal stones, simHar to thoee employed 
in scvcnil Roman eilifii es. Several mcdtil*. a bronze Mer- 
cury, and uilii T anlirjuitu'S have been diacwvered; and in 
the neiL:lib<;virhoo(l of tlie theatre, in a thicket, are some 
remains >uppose<l tu be tbi^se of baths. These antiquities 
huTObiMn but little noticed bv the French Uttiquartes. 

The manufiMtures of the oepartment am eoiisiderahle. 
The wool of Beaueeand Sologne is made up faito ▼arfous lh> 
briis: ]<arebinent and hosiery are manufactured : and siic:nr 
refininu', Mne>iar ni.iking, r nd the distillation of brnndy arc 
carried on toa CDiisideralilc .-Xtt nt. Trade is carried on in the 
agricultural produce, grain, wine, and timber ; in brandy, 
Mrthenware, and moulds for the sugar-reflners. 

The deparlmcDt oonstitutc* the dioeeae of Orleans, the 
bishop of which h a suflhigan ivf the arehbtshop of Paris. 
It is in the jiirisdiotian of the Coiir Rovale and in the cir- 
cuit of tlie Acadcinie Univcrsitaire of Orli'.nis : and in the 
first niililary diviMoii, the liead (juartersof « hiidi are at Paris. 
It returns five tneinbersto the Chamber of Deputies. 

Ia lespecl of education this department is ntther above 
the average of Fnnoe * the numlwr of young men in the 
military census of 18S«-t9 who eottU raid tnd write was 
forty two in every hundred; the atmsge «i France being 
rather more than thirty-nine. 

This dcpurtment fonnerlv constituted part of the tcrritury 
of the Carnules, one uf the Gallic nations of L'eUic stuck. 
In the Roman division of Ci iul it was comprehended in 
Lutrduncn^i^ Quarts. Geoabum, or Ceoabum* the modern 
Orlians, was one of the chief trading stations of the Car* 
nute». This town took at a subsequent period the name of 
Aureliani. probably from the emperor Aurelinn. A t "iwn is 
iiii titioncd 111 tile Itinerary of Antonirui?) bv llie n.inie of 
Beica, which i* probtibly the pre!>enl vilhigu ul~ Uoiizi. on the 
lefl of the road from Orleans to Gien. A jiart of the terri- 
tory of the Senones, another Celtic poopUi ts indttded in 
the department : Brivodurum, the modem Briare. was one 
of their town*. In the decline of the Roman Empire, this 
department w:» ravaged by the Huns; and aAeni-ards di- 
vided between the Franks and the Visigoths, wb '-.e tern 
torit>« were separated by the I^oire. It subsequently raino 
altogether into the hands of the Franks, and in the divi<iion 
of their teniloriies among the sons of Qovis, formed part of 
Shu •kkfldum of OrKsm. It vm indudei ia dw ^reat 



Duchy of France im ini tn the rrnwn oy Iluguc* Ospet. 
[Oi<i.i',A>s ] Ii 'ni ichends Orl<'an:a» {ir.ijier. With p«rt of 
G&tioois and Dunoia, subdivisions of th« prorioce of Or> 
leanais; also n part ef the fcoMrpiotlBce of BenL 

LOKmAn is represented m the Kenm and by briUr 

Arabian tradition as a celebrated idiHosophcr. ccinlemporarr 
with DttVid and Solomon, with whom he i» smA to harv 
frequently converse*!. He was, we are told, an Arab, la 
the antient tribe of Ad, or, according to another acooust. 
the king or chief of that tnbe, and when his tribe pwrishsd 
hy the Sed-ol-Arim [Arabia, vol ii., p. SIftJhe waapnaeefel 
on account of his wisdom and piety. Other aeooutits, 4tnwa 
II -1) friim Persian authori lie*, state thrit Iyikm"ri was lo 
Alussinian slate, and a- noted for his p«;r«')ii-il d. fyrtni'r 
niid uglif.e-s. as for his wit and a peculiar t:ilent f r o.-to- 
posing moral fictions and short apolugucs. Uc was cue- 
sidered to be the author of the well known eolketiDa J 
fables in Arabic, which Still estit under his oamei. Vtae 
is some reason to suppose that Lehmln and JtLttf wvrw the 
same individual. This supp-isition is fr.uiidcd nn t"^-- r<,r^ 
correspondence of the trudiii in il aci ounl* of • r)» n, 
character, and life of lAjkniln. \miIi tlntsc of Maxnuu- ]t*;a- 
nudes respecting ifisop. [.^scjptis, vol. i , p. 1^6.] Even tfae 
name of LokmSn may, by a Might tranvposition. be denvvi 
from the Greek Alkman. If Lokmin is not altogeiher a 
fictitious person, his history seems to have been misad «e 
witli that of M»oy, The monk of C'nn'tantinoplc pr>h»b:« 
eajjiafied many incidents of his life on the few circvt:, 
stances reninied by the rla«-ic writers respecJi:-^ ibit of t?^ 
Greek fabulist. lie may have been induced to do it bj 
apparently Asiatic origin of ylisop and the denv'stkia of hit 
name (ftom tHiBm and Afr, whieh to a Greek wnold eeuM ne 
fiiRed derivation), and this aMmMd AiiaiiB oiipa aaifht 
afterwards give rise to bis doB bttflbeiwriee, his bodldy daiK ^ 
snd ,iBthiopic extraction. 

'I'be fables of /Ks oji liavc by U'^ means the charactCT zS 
anticot and original Greek compositions. Nfun*^ of then 
are atfongly marked with an Oriental character. Tbri 
bev a fwy striking resemblaoee to the Indian fthlea m th* 
' Pandiatantra ;' they allude to Aaiatie manners and e«»- 

toms; and animals are iiientioned in them, which are ofi!"» 
found in L'pi er as inniikeys, [» aeoeks. Sec. Ip ?bf 

fables of I.okni.'in the .same pei uliar features fri-', t.-- n"J» 
occur. Hence we may safely infer that W>rh r-'Ued^atm 
were origtodly derired fi'om one commoti <iource, tbe lodl^ 
Persian enleminnMnt of this description: ftom thia aasses 
certainly came 4ie ikbulous work attrlboted to 8ytiti)i 
(who w as no other than the Sindbad of the •.\rablari N i^ '-. u'c 
and other works of that kind, which duruii^ ilu- t:j;i»ilc 
ages so p.iwerfiilly attracted the attention of Euro 

( See lloissvmnade. Pra f. ad Sjfntipatn, p. ri. ; GraiMcrt. ZV 
^s-ip'j e( Fabiihs .Ks /incti, Bonnn, 1825.) 

The fables of Lokraan stiow, in many iastanea^ errdrtt 
marks of a later and traditional origin ; Ae moral or b - 
cation is freriuently misunderstood, or at least iM ;'i.!apie-i u 
tlie apologue; afew antient expressions hod then bcct>ineot>» - 
Icteand are interpreted by wopIs of more modern origin ; tr.-i 
the htnguage in general exhibits some slight dcviattotta firusi 
grammatical accuracy, and ap|iioaches nearer to the nwAan 
Arabio idiom ; as fox instance^ hi th* use «f the nbliona vmm 
Insteail of Uie flrst eaie. Tlie slyfo ie easy and apwiaic:. 
Tlie fables have oAen been reprinted for the n«c" of thv-^ 
who are begiunini; to study the l.'inL;nai;e. aTer tiio fjr>-. 
edition with n Latin intcvpretatioti, by Krpeiiius.. I.^gfii, 
Batav., 1 6 1 5, the best and latest editions are by Cousm. ^.Mr»\ 
INIM; Freytag. Bonna^ ISO; and Roodigen linlM,^ IWVI 

JjOU'GO. rSERAOJt; TnmiiDA.] 

LOUGOPSfS. [8sriAD.«; TsTrrRinx.! 

LC/LIUM, a genus of Gi i -< containing a few sp««-t^ 
common in many part* of the n rihem hemisphere, .f.^ 
fined a« follows: — S; ikele!s many tli 'Wen d, d :si lehoujs, c^.-^i^ 
trary to tho lachis, scssib- 11 wers not bcacdvd a.t iImi 
base. Glumes 'I. nearly equal, one of thCU Mty eilwn A> 
ctent in the lateral spikeleta^ herhaeaan^ awntem* 



2. herbaeeons; fbe lower concave and awnlesa. «r 

under the apex ; the upper with two kceU. Stains 
Ovary smooth. Style* very -hort. Stirmm fra:t\v>:^r 

HypotJV Iio;,-, 'rail'., -J, tb.«hy, eu'^fC or tWO- 'r i Ha,- - I 

not jointed. There Bn« two spccie« which r»«quin» a.^^n^i 
i, A. j-eirttnr, the common Ray-gra^H. or Rye grojks of r 
uier, with lanooohtte awnless spikelrt^ which are Ion.: 
than the j^naeb a aakad stem* and a petvoaiat maa_ ^ 
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iLis, which is one of the mnst valuable of our pa^turR gnuses, 
an account is given tl>owherc. [Ryk (;k\ss.] 2, L. 
l/muifntum, or oarnel, with elliptical awned tpikelets, 
ttmigut awns longer tbui Uw palMe, glumes the length uf 
tbe »plkelet, And ao annaal root Of this Bfiecies mention 
ii owido not only in all parts of Europe, but in Japan. New 
Holland, CIhuli, ;ui<1 Monte Video; it is rotnarkahle as 
twing the only well authenticated instance of n pUuit be- 
longing to the order of Cini'^ses, in wliicli nuiH'utic or evuti 
4el«tcnouti properties have Iwn fuund. Tbu Krams are said 
to produce intoxication in roan, beails, and liiros, and to bring 
« fiual ooontltiMM. Aixoidtng; to Chhttiioii,dunMl»vhea 
mixed with flour ind made into bmd. hu bwn knmm to 
; r . Iieadacbe, giddiness, somnolency, dcUrinni. convul- 
^.'>lls. paralysis, ond even death. A few years ago, the same 
author tells us. iihnost tho wliole of tlic inmates of the 
Sheffield workhoiisM^ were attacked with symptoms suppose<l 
to be produced by their oatmeal having been accidentally 
adiilteflUMd with LoUuniiand a asm ia on raooid of a amaU 
ftniMr near Pwtim in Fratioft having Irillad hfmaalf by 
per*i'vcrin;^ in the use of darnel flour fur making bread ; 
ni» wile and "lervant, who discontinued to eat it, escaped, 
but were w U ritly afTfote*! witli vomitint^ and purging. 

LOLLARDS, a rchgiuus sect wlncb arose in Germany 
ml lb« begitining of the fourteenth century, and diflbmd in 
many points of doetrios Ikom tbe diurdl of Rom^ more 
W[iecially as re^aidad the maM, oitrene nnetion, and 
atoneojent far sin. Il tuck its name, according to some 
writefi, from Waiter Lollard or Lolhord, wliu was burnt 
e /iir tlji'se (lot lrine^ at Cologne in 1322; but it would 
svvm tliat Waller rather received his name from the sect, 
Iban gave a name tu it, Tbe teal origin of the term ap- 

tbe velMtiiown tarmination of herd which ia tubioinea to ao 

many German words; and it implied a person who was con- 
tinually praisinsf God in sacred songs. Lollard subsequently 
became a term of reproach for all heretics, wiio were supposed 
to conceal erroneous doctrines under the appearance of 
piety ; and, in England, at the close of the fourteenth con- 
torr, it was fiveD to tbe follower* of Wiclifie. KoiKbton. 
Botidtif tho aneoen of tint relbnDei''fl doetriaet ( Twytd. 
Srript. X. col. '2664) say^. ' ni >re than half of the pec^le 
of £nzlard in a few years btn ame Lollards.* 

M^'tfaeim. in hi^ ' Kcclosia»tKal History" (b, iii., part ii., 
> it. f), observes, ' Charles, duke of Burgundv, obtained a 
lecrec from Sixtiu IV., in tho year 1472, uv which the 
ikUila or LoUbaida wan admitted amoog tM leligioua 
orden. and were withdrawn even tttm the jartedietion of 
thebishnps ; and Julius IL, in the year ISOfi, coTifened on 
them stiU greater privileges. Many .societies (he adds) of 
their kind still exist at Colo|j;nc and in the cities of the 
Netherlands, though they have essentially dcimrtod from 
ifaeir antient manner of life.* This, of course, was previous 
to tbe Fraoch Biorolttlioa. (Fuietiereb JXetiaiuiaire Um- 
rmtAi Motheim, fiuithOM t^f Bedeatattttid Hiatory, by 
Mur.t>cl. ?vo.. L<->nd., 1832, vol. ii , p. 454-45C.) 

1X0IAT0'LKR.\S. M. Brotm given this name 

to a ^oenc group embracing certain of tho Linntean Grap- 
toiiihi [Graptojuithu^I instead of Friodon, which had been 
a^signol to them byNilson, but preTiotitljr employed by 
Cinner teanntiaof fiahea. Graptolithus scalaru and 6. 
fgiWitin^ lAiD„ heloag to this group, which at fbr as 
vet known is conflned to the ' transition strata,' in which it 
ocean m Norway, Bohemia, France, North Germany, 
shrup^iire, kc, gunorallj aoeoniiuiying trOobitoi. (Bioun. 

LOMB.\RD, an antient name in England Ibr a banker. 
It was deriTed bom. tbe Langobaidi. or Lombards, a com- 
pany of Italian neidiants. the great money-ciiangers and 
asurersof the thirteenth century, who appear to have settled 
in England before the year 1274, and took up their first 
residence in a sOeat eC the ettjr, atttleitted, ftom them, Lom- 
bard Street. 

Stowe, in his 'Survey of London,' 4to., 1603, p. 202, says, 
* n«o have ve Lombard Streete, so called of the Longo- 
barda and other nerohanla, strangers of dtietse nations, 
assembling there twise every day. The meeting of which 
morchantii and others there continued until the 22nd of 
l>-^fti>l)cr Ml the year lifiS, on the which day the .i; ! 
merckiiila begar. to make tboir meetings at the Bursse, u i 
plaee then new builded for that purpose in the wardu of' 
Coenhill, and waa aiaoe by her mitieatie Queen Eluabeth I 
VMMdttoRajilBtidbMift^' 1 



I The extortions of tho Lombard merchants in Kin£» Ed- 
ward IIl.'s time became so great that he is stated to havo 
seized u|k)U their estates. They oontinued bovever to fol- 
low their trade ; andwheii Henty VL borrowed money of 
them, they had tbe enstooas mortgaged to them for security. 

(DuCange, Glo$9. ▼. • Langolmrdi ;' Pennant's Hitt. 
Lrmd^ edit. 1 790, p. 407 ; Nores's Glotiary.) 

1X)MBARDIC ARCHITECTURE. This style, which 
Iws already Ikx'Ii touched upon in the article Goth i c Ak- 
CHIT8CTURB (vol. XL., p. 320), uiav claim to be considered 
the generic one whidl |W«vailed after tho extinction of tbe 
Roman until tbe appwuuo of tbe Pointed er Ctotbie. It 
ia the inlerraednte fank between then, bat to united with 
them that it is difficult to fix with precision where it begins 
or where it terminates. Yet althou:;h the same elemeuls, 
variously moditVed iiidcwl, may bo traced in our Saxon or 
Karly Norman and Norman styles, and also in the conteni> 
porary styles of other countries, the term is usually ro- 
atneled to the Italian arehitealttio of the Miod alluded to, 
wfaieh, if it haa foRMthing in eommon witn those collateral 
styles, namely, what they borrowed from it, possesses 
aim much that is sutliciently distinct, and that marks it as 
a separate class. In the dcgeiu'rate Roman architecture 
the rudiments of a new style were beginning to develop 
themselves, oiring to the almost geiMral application of the 
aicb» both as a oonatnetiw and ornaoHmial ibatorai, and 
alio to the aubordinate rank assigned to oolumns, whieh, 

beside- lif'tn-L!: etig-aj^ed. or partly inserted into the wall, were 
greatly diminished in size, that is, althotigh they retained 
the same proportions as before, they wore ujxm a compara- 
tively dimmutive scale in proportion to the edifice itself 
each st(My being, as in the Colosseum, decorated with its own 
order. diHiaequently, though nominally iloobaagp had been 
madok in reality a great rofolution in art had been elRwted. 

Notwithstanding therefore tlint v:v are accustomed to 
regard the Lomhardic historically as altogellior another 
style, it does not present much greater discrepancy of cha- 
racter from that which it supplanted than the latter does 
from tho earlier Greoo-Roman. In fiict it was only a further 
development of the ayatem introdueed during tlio deoliiM 
of Roman arDhiteetore. tsnd ao Ibr mere oonai^nt nut 
hom(^eneou.<i than the other, which exhibited the attempt 
to reconcile dLscurJant features and conllicting principles, 
namely, small orders applied merely as decoration, and tiers 
of arcbos whose piers htm the solid parts and supports of 
tbe itrocture. W hether it was the result of chance, caprice, 
or neoewity* or of all thro^ the Lombaidie style recoosiled 
dieee two eontradietory modes by eomhining ti^etber the 
arch and the column, and rendering the latter the cs.sential 
supjKirt of the former. 1 1 is true, arches resiling upon iiiau- 
lated columns occur in buildings of tha Dermience period, 
for instance, in what are now the churches of Sta. Costanza 
and Santo Stefuio Rotondo, at Rome ; but in such cases, 
instead of apringiog immediately from tbe capitals of the ' 
celumna, roe aiehea rest upon a niece of entablature fonu- 
ing a square block above the capital (which practice has been 
copied in the interior of St. Martin's church, London). The 
discarding all appearance of entablature was undoubted!) 
an improvement, since such detached fra^jiueuts ul it sertud 
only to render the impropriety — supposing there to be any— 
of pladne arches upon oolumns all tbe more glaring* W 
cauae indicating wlmt ought to be a continuoua horiiontal 
member. At first tbe columns themselves were mostly 
tapering, not cylindrical as the slender detached ones met 
with in the Pointed style, and the capitals bore a more or 
less close resemblance to those of the C^innthian order in 
contour and proportion. Tho capital itself however was 
larger in proportion to the rest of tbe column, thereby 
almdinit a grafter surface or impoet Ibr the arehea to reel 
upon ; and also combining tfao aMeniaiMe <^ loeurity at 
that point with general lightneiB of appearanee. Tbe shaft 
w ii'i mostly plain, yet frequently higldy ornumeiital. striated 
or carved in different ways, and sometimes twisted, either 
singly or with two stems twinini,' spirally around each other. 
Columns furnishing examples of all these different modea 
occur ba the doisters of Sau Paolo and San Giefaimi Jj^ 
terano at Rome, and tbe capitals pres en t quite aa muah 
variety, it seeming to have been tlie elm en soeh oeeeiiona 
to introduce as much I'vi :stty as possible, instead of so 
arranging the columns as to havo two of the same kind placed 
together; a practice probably originating in making use of 
columns and Iragmeou taken from other buildings ; and 
aftetwaidi loti^M aa OMidiidag le wiet/wid liebBoiB. 
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Although the archei were, ait frequently a» not. qufle 
pUin. and without archivolt tnouMinB* of any kind, the u»e 
of archivolu was by no means uncommon ; »on»ctinie* cuii- 
•i»tin^ of merely a finale moulding cncloBing a plain border 
■round llie arch, at other* divMle«l into/<jf}>, and more or 
leu cnricluHl. as in tiie front of the cathedral of I'i o, in 
which buddini; the archen describe more than a scroicirx-le 
above the capital* of the columns. bi'iiiK prolonged down- 
wanU by a deep abacus, consisiing in *oiuo places of two, 
in others of a single plum block resting immediately on the 
capital; a rowlo certainly preferable to that of placing a 
mere lump of entablature upon the column, and not un- 
graceful in itftclf, because it give* greater height and im- 
portance to the arches, which, being narrow, would else 
appear stumpy, depressed, and overloaileil by the ornament 
amund them. Similar blocks or abaci occur in the remains 
of Frederick Barbarossa's palace at Golnhausen, whore 
small heads or masks arc intnxluced immediately above such 
abaci, so as to fill up the space there between the arches, 
and continue in some degreo the vertical lines produced by 
the rolunnw. 

Among the other more prominent characteristics of this 
•tylu. which are all that we can here touch upon, it hhould 
be noticc<l, that whether forming actual porticos and galle- 
ries, or closed up and applied merely as decoration, these 
arcades were generally small in proportion to the buiidini; 
itself, and instead of occupying the entire width of the 
front, or other elevation, were mostly inserted into distinct 
compartments of il. slightly recessed within the general 
face of the wall, so that the plain space:* between them as- 
sumed the appearance of buttresses, or, when narrow, of 
plain pilasters continued up to the cornice of the gnble or 
roof, ami cutting through whatever string-courses, or other 
horizontal mouldings (if there were any), divided the dif- 
ferciit stories or stages of the edifice. Such buttress-like 
surfaces — for buttrcssc* they cannot properly be termed — 
woro occcasionally more or less enriched ; sometimes so 
much so, as to produce vertical lines of ornament con- 
tinued the entire neiglit of the building, as in the front of 
San Michele at Pavia — which city may be considered as the 
cradle of Lombardic architecture. When, as was frequently 
done, these surfaces were made wider at the angles of the 
front than elsewhere, they gave an expression of repose and 
of great solidity to it, serving as it were us a frame to the 
architectural decoration. 

Among the other neculiarities of this style, that arising 
from small open galleries immediately iMMioath the cor- 
nice or nnif is too remarkable to be overlookeil, especially 
in gable fronts, where the arches of such gulleries follow 
the sloiHs of the roof itself, the columns beiiisj succes- 
sively elevated one above another on steps (so that the base 
of those kup|iorting tlie centre nrch are abuve the lower 
arches), as at San Michele. just mentioned ; or eUe l.y 
placing the columns on the same horizontal line, and gra- 
dually increasing their height, as in the front of l*i>a cathe- 
dral. To this may bo added the very prevalent custom of 
miikin-.; an upper cornice or bonier of very small interlacing 
arclies, or rather of mouldings pro4lucing tiial appearance. 
Pinnacles are of rare occurrence, and when intnmuced have 
the look of being set on the part they rise above, being so- 
paratctl from it by horizontal mouldings; besides which 
they are generally low, and somewhat resemble pedestals. 
Pinnacles of this description may be found surmounting 
pilaster-breaks, and cuttin<7 through either an horizontal 
cornice or the sloping ones of a gable, as in the front of the 
cathedral at Monza. 

Tu render tlie above sV(;ht account of this mediwal Ita- 
lian style more intelligible, some of its elements and leading 
forms are here indicated in a sketch exhibiting two different 
compositions of a fnfude ; the half front marke<I .\ showing 
the columns of the arcade in the gable all of the same 
hei'^ht, but placed on difl'erciit levels ; while that markc'l B 
K■prc^ent» them standing on the same horizontal lino, anil 
consequently unc(|iial in heij^ht. The side B also shows a 
variation in regard to the form of the gable, which, instead 
of extending tlie whole width of the front, takes a hori- 
lonial direction over the pier at the anule. An enriched 
pilnsicr face is aKo introduced in this (livi<«ion of the cut. 
and, although rather peculiarly applied, is warranteil by 
the authority of San Michele at I'avia. A very imperfect 
idea howevei* i* I'lus conveyed of the variety of fea- 
tures, combination! jid proportions which the st)le itself 
•dmils. 




The other cut gives an example of an arcade on a larf rr 
scale, with columns variously ornamenli-<l, and having lh. ir 
capitals surmounted by blocks which give greater rlevalf.n 
to the arches themselves. This however is only one parti- 
cular mode ; besides which both the column* and arcV.os hcrr 
shown are uniform in their proportions and conMrouonilv 
mu!.t not be considered as attempting to afford a definite 
standard of a style which permits such very great la!itu<W 
in regard to features of that sort. 




IX)MnARDn VENETIAN KINGDOM, REGNO 
LOMBAKIXJ VENETO. is a slate of North Italy, camf 
|M)sed of the former duchies of Milan and Mantua, and af 
the territory of the late republic of Venice. The duchy of 
Milan came into the poSMr*sn>n of Charles V. in Ii3i, aft«t 
the death of the last duke Sfona, who k-(\ no issue. [L'-ir> 
uvRDV.] Charles V. left it to his son Philip II. of Spain : 
and it remained under the Spanish branch of the bouse «/ 
Austria for a century and a half, until the extinction of tbal 
branch, when by the result of the war of the Spanish s\fc- 
cession it passed under the dominion of the German branrh 
of the house of .\ustria. The duchy of Muiitua was gj 
vemcd fur a long time by the Gunzaca as a fief of iti* 
empire, but the last duke. Ferdinand, having sided aiib tla 
French during the wor of the Snanub succession. tli« cta- 
peror Joseph I. put him under the ban of the empire, anj 
tile Austrian troops having token Mantua, the emperur ao> 
ncxcil it to the duchy of Milan. Austria n<niinued to 
govern the<>e unite*! states till Bonaparte's invasion of 
By the ]K>nce of Cainpuformio nf the following >ear Austria 
gave up Milan and Mantu.o.ond received as a conipen*al»>j« 
for tliein and Belgium, which wok also taken from her b« 
the French, the territurv of tlie republic of Venioa^ vhirk 
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B>>nsparlc had overthrown. Milan and Mnntiia, w Ijom- 
^irdjr Proper, were cotisiiluted first as a reiniblic dc- 
fcidciit on France, and aflcrwards intu n kingdom, of 
vhicb Napoleon made himtelf king id 1805. At the 
cioM ef that year, in oomnmnce of ibe mnpaini 
of Attitcrlits, Napoleon retook ftotn AttKtrift the Ve- 
wtuin territoriefl, whirh ho anncxc<l to Lombardy, styl 
irij^ Ibe whole hy the name nf the kini;dum uf Iluly. 
i^ijugh this new kmgiloin did not compriso above onc-Uiinl 
<jf hair. He ad<led tu it the state of Modena, the Lega- 
lions, and lastly in 1609 the Papal Marches. The whole 
popuiatioQ of ibi» kingdom «M about six millions. In 
iSlltheAiutrMii and allied fbroM occupied the kingdom 
n{ Italy, and tho emperor Francis njiain took |>f>!<-;essiun of 
k:* funner territories of Milan and Mantua, and also of 
Vei.ico.tbt' latter as a nimpcn^iition for his loss cif Hclgiuni ; 
aiid this measurt* was amiirrucd by the congress of Vienna. 
Tbedialiieta south «{ tlu- l*o were restored to their former 
*oi«re%w; Modena to it« duke, and the Luatiooi and 
Ifaitkea to the Pbpe. The emperor FVaneb then eonsti* 
luted the territory of Milan. Mantua, and Venice into a 
tmaiilom, stfled Lorobardo-Vcneto, which was annexed to 
dw impeharcTuwn of Austria. 

Tlie northern boundaries of the Lombardo- Venetian king- 
dom, proceeding ftom east to west, are the Alps of Friuli. 
and the Oanie A1pi» which leparaie it from Qariutbia and 
■ ClkriiiDla,aod tvranl oSteti of the Rhatian Alpa, which di- 
Tide it from the T}to1 ; farther to the north- wcHt it is bounded 
by the main eh.iin of tho Rhntian Alps, from the Ortler 
.S-^itz to Monle .lori ), xvliu-h iiiM<ie it from tho G'risuiis. 
Frotn Monte Jono, un inegular boundary line, not very 
'Iffinitely morked by nature, divides the Lombard territory 
ttm tbat of the Canton Ticino, which Ibrms part of 8witz- 
iriaad. Thia boQnilai7*liae between the two states ter- 
tninate« on the eastern coast of tho Lago Maggioro, a few 
niilw north of the influx of the river Tresa. From thence 
joulhwanl, the Lago MaLjgiort.', and llie rivor Ticino, 
^':\:ch iMues from it, matk the western boundary of tlie 
I. jmbarrlo- Venetian kingdom, and divide it ftom the Sar* 
dmun iccritoriea. The course of the Po marks its toathem 
boondsry, and aeparates it from Parma, Modena, and the 
Papal Stale, except in one part of tho Modena frontier, 
where a slip of ground along the southern bank of the Po. 
wliich b»-lun^'fd to the old duchy of M.iiitua, continues to 
form part of the present Aurilnuu Lombardy. lu thu delta 
formed by the Po. the branch of that river called Po d' Ariano, 
the mouth of which is named Portodi Goro, marks the limits 
lictween the Austrian and Pspal territories. [Frbrara, Le- 
ciziovK m-l The eastern boundary of the kingdom is 
f'Tmed by the Adriatic. Its limits to the nortb-oast are 
rt\ed at the tnottib «f tba imr Ansa, irast of th« Xaooio. 
[Fricli ] 

The Lombardo- Venetian kingdom is govcrne<l by a Vice- 
mj, njfia is gvneraUy an arcb doke of the Imperial Austrian 
luaQy,aiid resides at Milan: it consists of two great «d- 

miniMntive divisions: 1. Provincie Lombardo, or govern- 
ment of Mdan; and 2, Provincio Venete. or government of 
Venice. The>c divisions acknowledge for their respective 
^'lll^cal heads the governors of Milan and Venice. Each 
(liN isioa is subdivided into provinces called Delegazioni. at 
the head of which is a dele<|ate ; each province is divided 
iat* diitrietB, and at tlw head of each d»triet is a commis- 
sar)-. The districts are subdivided into communes, and each 
cntDiauTic has a podcsiA for its local magistrate. The pro- 
vinces art- tlc^cnhid uiub r the following hcad^: LoniLanl 
|>rovinccft — BsROAUo; Bhkscia; Como; Crkmon.v; Lu- 
"lECaSMA; Mantova; Milano; Pavia; Sovdrio, or 
V.aTxu,i:f*> The Venetian provinces are likewise de> 
^Ttbed under BBiLtmo; Pauova; Rovtoo; "niiTtao; 
Venbzi.v; Vk^na; Vicenza; Udink. or Frhju. 

The whole population of the kingdom consisted in IS32 
of 4, j:'j,(mio |>LT»ons, namely, 2,.3"9,000 in tlic I.uiubuid pro- 
^iiire^, aud l.i^OO.OOO in the Venetian. (Serasitun, Sa^fiiu 
Sfahf/ico delt Jtnlia, Vienna, 1833.) In 1837 the popula- 
ti'in of the Lombard provinces had increased to 2.46U,U79. 
\!i'>!leUino tU IMiide Statiftieke, published by Lampato. 
Udano, Maggio, 183S.) We have not seen »nj eorraapand- 
statement concerning the Venetian provinces later than 

1 533. 

The governor of each of the two proat divisions of Milan 
»nd Venice is advised and ns->i>tc d by u central c(Migroi:a- 
tiea or provinctai assembly, consisting of landholders and 
ieptttiM Aom the in^al l«ini% of whieb tlMra an mwal 



in i a< a [Uuv nice. Every province returns two landbolderj^ 
uy.v nohiu nnrl the oilier not noble, as deputies^ and eveiy 
royal towit returns one deputy. The respeettw oommunM 
or monieipal councils select three persons, out of whom th« 
emperor, as king of Ixmbardy. chooses one as a deputy. The 
deputies an elected fbr six years. These congregutions 
aro not legiilalivc assembliot., but board.s of atlniinistra- 
tion : they soitk- the proportion uf the taxes, both general 
and local ; they insiiect the accounts of repairs of road^ 
brid<^es, ike., and have also the superintendence of the 
charitable estaUisfamenU of the country and their reve. 
nuea. ^They can petition the sovereign concerning tho wanta 
and wnhes of the people. Tl»eir resolutions aro by a raa« 
jority of votes. In every bead town i f i [ t ovinco there is a 
provincial conprcgation consisting of t i^ht. six, or four land- 
owners, one half nobles, and the other half not noble, who 
concern themselves especially with the administration of 
the municipal and communal finances of their raspeetive 
districts. The ooomnnea have their own councils and a 
complete system of OOiamnnal administration has been es- 
tablished. (Coffrclion de Comtitutions, Charles, rf l,j,x 
fondauien talcs dcs Peuple* ile rEwttpe el de VAmerique, 
par Dufav, Duvergier et Gaudet, vol. v.) 

Tlie administration of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom 
since the Reatoration has paid peculiar attention to tho 
material improvements of roads, bridges, canals, dvkes, and 
other public works, fbr which, in the course of fifteen vcar^ 
fh>m !g20 to ISIJ. the Ireasnry has diibursod fortV-Iwu 
millions of liva-s, for the I^mbard provinces alone. Thi^ 
amount is independent of the sums expended by the com* 
munes for tne communal or cross roads, which from 18Hta 
1831 amounted to about twenty-four millions, for a length 
of 3294 miles of road. Thirty-five yeara since there were 
few communal roads hi Lombardy deserving the name. 
Of the forty-two millions disbursed by the ;;ovcnnnent 
treasury, five millions have been employed in constructing 
or repairing the dykes in the provinco'of Mantua; about 
four indlioui in completing the f,'rcat canal called Navig;)io{ 
a million and a halt in niaking roails in tho roountainout 
districts of Beicamo ; about as much again ibr tlie graai 
commercial road of the Splugen ; two millions and a half 
for the rood over theStilfser Joch, and nearly three niillionfc 
more for continuing it alongthe eastern bank of the lake of 
Como down to Lecco; 2,323,000 livres for completing tho 
cathedral of Milan ; another million for other impro\ tiiunifs 
at Mdan ; 600.000 livres for the splendid bridge at Uutl^. 
lora on the Ticino ; 200,000 Uvies ibr « Mw asylum for the 
deaf and dumb; 270,000 lima ftt buildings aeeesaorT to 
the university of Pavia ; 103,000 for a new colleErc at Son- 
drio in the Valtellina ; half a million for roads in the pro- 
vince of Pavia, &c. A recent French traveller observes 
that ' nowhere perhaps on the Continent u the admiTn!,tra- 
tion of the roads and bridges more actively and usi'fuUy cm- 
ployed than in Lombardy. The whole of this part of' Italy 
exhibits a solid material prosperity ; it presents the fine side of 
the Austrian dominion. The roads are like the walks of a gar- 
den, and they are kept in repair with the grciitcst care. 
This government, economical and parsimonious in ( tin i 
respects, is great und magnificent in this. The excellent 
state of repair of the high roads of the Lombardo-Vcnotian 
kingdom is maintained at tho annual expense of about 
l,.-t05,000 francs for 1518 Italian milos (6U to l<*oflat>of 
length of rood.' (Val^> P^ojfogtt m ItaUe, h. 3, eh. 
xiv.) 

The towns of I^oinbarily, Brescia, Bergamo, Coino, and 
Milan above all, are being embellished, an<l are in- 
creasing in population, Venice is the only exception to 
this generally prosperous condition : but Venice ha<l been 
silentlv decaying for a century bcrfbra its Ml; and B-ina« 
pnrte^ Dv anbveriing its national government, completed iu 
ruin. Tne suboequent stagnation of maritime trade, during 
the long war that followed, aggravated her distress. When 
Venice came into possession of Austria in Is 11, there were 
no le>s than 44.000 individuals, nearly one-half of tho po- 
pulation, who re<]uired, if not permanent, at least occasional 
relief from charity. The hospices and other houses for the 
old, tho mftrm, &c.. were in a sUOe of decay, and from 1 814 to 
I «i\ nearly fbur millions and a half of lines ware spent in re< 
storiti}; and supporting those institutions ; and four millions 
iiMic in the followin-.? ten years. By these means, about 
noou helpless iniiividiials were iclieved. The honso of in- 
dustry for the able-bodied poor had been neglected by the 
Aoneh admiaiitimbon. and the ooonminoornnwiipaBtyar 
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Venice viu too poortobcorthc extraordinary chtnres requiroJ : 
in onl«r tu put (hut institution ui a At state to fulOl lU object. 
Tlw goveriioient took it in their own hainh for some years, 
and ipent 719.000 livivi upcm it. UU tbe year ibil.Vlion 
It was restored to Ifie handaof the eotntatine in a prosperous 
(uii'lit. III. I'-'iiii,' abii) t>j siijiply its i'\[iijiulll urc \>\ its ov\ii 
nii'uiis and tiic pruilinx' of tlu' labour uf its luinaica. 
licsi'Icii ibo classes thus ruhLVcd, tlicro wcru slill nuiiK-rous 
rinii1i<% luan^' of whom had mxn bvtttr da^a, Init whu hud 
f illi'ii into distress, and required at leaat ocoi&ional relief. 
For tbuse a ' Coiatntsaios of publie buoeficmce' was eaUtK 
lishcd, coQsi»tine of the prioapal cittien*. with the podeatl 
him! I'niiijrrTi ut their head: tho ^;lJVl■r^lrIU•nt \><."^itu by 
•■oiiUibuiiiiji I" it-s funds atlho rateuf Uio.iiini lu res ;\ \ear ; 
it then ret'eixLil Hiil)^crintioiis, dunaliotis. .vinl b^■<lll<•^ts, and 
n^ivt It ha* an income or about halT a mtilion of iivres. it 
di-itrihutM relief os|)eciaUy during winter and in seasons 
of deairtb, to nearly 40,000 ttidimiiaU anouaUy. The pay- 
ment of petMiom to fiirmer publie aerranta, and to seven! 
(if ill!' .il l ii.itur ian faraihcs (w Iid l(j>t tlu ir income by the 
ui the i>-pul>Uc), which had lifoii iiitL'rrvi|i!i,><l under the 
French arliiiiniNir.ili iii, w;i> risuiiu'il by (ii<i .A ii.'-tr.iui go- 
veriiuient. IndcpeiideiU of these direct helps, the govern- 
roent undertook tfio repair of numerous palaces, churches, 
and other publie buOdinn which were threatened with 
ruin, aa well at of the canals and bridge*, and especially of 
the great marble dyke culU'rl tlio Murazxi. upon which 
Venice depends for its s.ifi-ty fr>im tlie waves of the Adriatic 
FUly-throe inillii'iis of li\rii liave Uwu s])fnl by the liia- 
Biirv for atk theskC objects m the last twenty years, liy 
making Venice the head town of one-half of the kingdom, 
and the aeat of a gorecnoieat, and of namerous offices and 
boarda of adminiatiation, coosideraUe advantage hae aeerued 
to the town, inasmuch as salaries to the amount of nearly 
two millions of livrcs annually are expended in it. The 
nn iiivis of the Venetian republic, tlio richest culle* tioii 
perhaps of state documents existing, have been pbn c i aud 
arrani^ed in the convent of the Frari, whore tlay till more 
than iiuu apartmenu. The Ducal palace of Su Mark, with its 
^lendid niarblo slairt u>t.9 and apartmcnta adorned with 
paintings by I'itian. Paul Veroneae, Tintoretto, and other 
great inuiitcrs, hud been turned under the French adminis- 
tritioii lulo public ofliies and courts, to the great injury 
of lU ornaments, )mintiiig» and sculptures. The Austrian 
administrattuu has cleared anu restored tint monument of 
antient Venetian greatness, and leaving it unencumbered 
for the adniiratii>n of the publie^ bat purchased the palace 
Comer and other buitdiogik M tte «Mt of nearly half a nil* 
lion of livres, for the aooummodation of tbeoAeee and olBoen 
of the administration. Aimtlior balf nullion has been 
devoted to the establishmcul of lite I'uinurclmi Seminory, 
and an equal sum for Uio Academy of the Fmo Arts. The 
whole of Venice haa been made a porto (iranco. by fi.irfe of 
vhieh regulation artieiot of flxeign iraporutiuu axe con- 
turned within tlio town wiihMtt pejiaa dutjr. Ail thete 
earva and benetts have eonaiderably alleviated the moetal 
«1.»triss which Was obser\able in V( niro fur several years 
r»lter lln' ju ace: travellers who t\:d not M-arrli into the ru- 
mole caiiM-s nf it, aiiributodoU lu ihc f.uilt u( tlu' .\uiir.:ui 

fovemmeiit. I'Ue acoounta of those tourists who visited 
taly in tlu- fir.-t voan after tbe peaoa, when everything 
was still imbinfid in eoniattU«nco of the great noUtioU 
ehangt), are now quite out of date. The rammereeor Venice 
has ti viwi! ; tl.o arrivaU in tlu" port <if Vi nii c, ^klii'h were 
I29:i 111 |!> >J, atliunuted :n i-J7 tuubo\>' .iiiito Vt-sstls, of 
ti.i- :ii;i,'ref;ati- burthen of 211. OUO tons. \'ruu o nitiks iu>w 
as the thud port of Italy, next hi Leghorn and Genoa. 
Tlio maritime oommerce of Austria Ins inorcased wonder- 
fbllj tioee tho peace. Twenty yean ago it had not above 
300 merohant veatob ; U has now above 3000. about one 
liulf of winch belong to Venice. (Bollelhnn Stnfiffirn di 
Milano for the years ) 8.1.>-.1h ; Sempltce Vi rita in rnj .xtii 
ti;:>' -I'l/A^' t!i J''tirir,, Mi tir-i/, Pan.o. i ^ '.-J.) 

lu the uenartiueiit of popular educaliou the Austrian 
government lias extended to the Lombardo- Venetian king- 
dom tbe same general and uniform ^fttitm which it had 
already aeublisbed in lU German States, and which is one 
uf tlio roi>»t complete in all Europe. Tlio elementary 
schools Wire first o|>encd in Lombardy in l%2i, and ten 
ivars after there \v;i-. li irdly .i communo \Mtiiout hh m lim 1. 
whilst si'vcral of the luurc extensive aitd populous ouui- 
muncs had two. The number of communes in the Lom- 
bard pcoTinoM it stiM^ awl the elemeataqr scbouU lor i 



boys are 2,1-Jh. and those for i;irls 1 Out < t ta« a^yrs* 
gate number of tbe schools tiurre are 71 upper schooU euit* 
Msting of iMir classes; the rest consist of twuur tbrvccU.«^. 
Ttic course of instruction is:— First claa^ ftri4ltng, 
writing, elementary religious instruction, the Arel two i 

(if ariiiiinetic. Serund cIhas, readmit, writing, (Ik- < j.l>- hi%:z. 
Uie four riik's uf aniUiuelii'. and trai-ii.Mjs. Hn, .j 
the f>r->t and m-raiid classes Ix^ts tliri'u y tars. Third cj>., 
calligraphy, Italian grammar, speciiueiis of epistolary ti^ 
narrative composition, tlic elements of Latin, ex(>U 
of the goepels fur Sundays and other holidays, antbc 
frsctioos and rule of three. Fo«urth dass. geometrt.t^ 

] rill iplii of arrhilfcttirc, mechanics, ^(- i^rajiiiy , J-i-srjii, 
natural Imlwry. A tilth class is C«tjlili,hcJ m iL-j cr..if 
towns of provinces, in wlurii arc tau:;ht hi>;ory. i;,. f.r:r,- 
ciplos of commerce, book-keepiUK. Ualbemaiic*. €hieui:v:rT, 
the histotj of the arttl» and the Gmum, French, and Ry.^;- 
Itsh languigeL Tho ooune in the upper •ebooIslseltlMm 
three to (bur yean. 

The fiiiiale clcmenlarv schools are divided ir.u ti 
clajscs First clas-s, spelling and writing, rotiitji anii.^i^ 
tic, needlework, written aniliun tic. and rv'iii;i.n;» uiururiiv., 
consisting of the little catechism. Second class, rtrUgiuu* ir.- 
struction. orthoepy, the elements of giamnar. the tour ^ 
of arithmetic^ wnting and parsing, markiiig and «mkhni«kr<. 
Third class, sacred history, explanation orthe fpmf^ tiiu- 
graphy, Italian grammar, epistolary composition, the knev. 
ledge of weights and measures, and of currency. 

In till SI lii.oU thiTi.' i-i vi|>i)ii nil avcr.ige one teirher f.r 
every 4U pupiU. Corporal puntshiiu nt iv strictly furl>idl?x 
The tuition is gratuitous, the scho lU being supported f n m 
the eommuntkl Aind. Tlio Hchoolmastcra have from t:,{' : > 
4U0 livraa of Bxed annu d sulary. A register is kc-^t :4 
every commune, and verified by the rector of the pondi. I 
all the children from 6 tu 12 years of age, who are sL x\' 
petiod to atti iul tlitir ri j,Milar course at tbe scho«>ls, uiiVu 
they have a dispeiisaiiou from tbe visiting inspector, 
account of illness or other sufficient cause. 

In 1833 there were in the province of Bergamo 904 bys 
out of every luuu uf the pTeseribod a^ who altcadtd u« 
elementary schools. In the province of Coino llicre ■* :t 
778 out of every 1000; in that of Drtscia 747; m that f 
Soiul.io or VahclhiLi 733; in that of Milan 6i*7; in :h.t 
of i'ttvia b47 ; 111 L ull e Crcma fi46 ; in that of CrcnwL* 
63'i; in that of Mantua &|3. The proportion of girls v.!. 
follows:— Ikrgama Ju9 of every 1000; BretdaSlB ; Sond-* 
427 ; i>avia 403; Lodi e Gkema 36S; Mantua 33»; Iftisa 
302; Cremona 210; Como 195. 

Of the Venetian pwiinccs we have not seen later repini 
than 19'Ji, when the system bad nut bul i uk- to ,:t 
full extent. There were then about I40a scbuuU, Micr.di4 
by r«2,000 boys, being only one-fourth of the whole nuiaUf 
or the prescribed a^ aiid directed by iftM teaehcfs ur 
assisunts, and S9 female idiooU frt^qaented by t3s< 

firls. There WMO 40i communes still deficient in trh^ \ 
he sy^om however was extending, and has been la 
^ress annually eversinoa. (Qnadtj,iVnipeffotflMtf<lMjr'.V 
I'rnviiicie Venete.) 

Till' It xi-books used in these schools arc: sttelling-1. * 
for the lowest class, spelling-book and reading-Hk>k; Lt I* 
catechism; on historical compendium of the Old T**a- 
ment; historical compendium of the New Testsn^c- . 
duties of subjects ; elements of physics; elements jr 
rtiftry ; intr -duriiun lo geography, in two purt*; ir.-. - 
• liiction to Iialuu grammar; guide to compos.tior. . ri- 
lii,'ioiis instruction for the two elementary (da»>cs; n: - 
thod;cal guide for teaching; httle tales for instro<;. 
principles of arithmetic in four part^ fur each of the t— » 
dataca. Iheie books are lold at a &w centimes each. a»t 
about m,000 copies of them are distributed annuity ts 
the piipi!<. rSaci lii. Memnria S:.ili iti.-,.i ut't" <iilu4tJ'' , » 
dtU' L.lt:ine'itijr,- htrtiZtnttf in Lt/itil>ardt»i, in ctM^fr •y? 
degli altri Stati J ha.'hi. Mil;iuj, lb34; BoUetttno Sr^.i, 
lico di HittmOtOtino lh3i,/>n//( » tfmetirw, pp. «1. smd f • 
In thu upper oiomenlaiy Si ho of the chief tii«n« jI 
pro\inc«s thine are eourMiefmeihodical toschmg fiir th'w 
who are intended for schoolmasters. Aboiit SOU popiU f J> 
low lhe-«e coi;r>r^ nnnuallv. 
There ar<» also ui u., towti^ aad villages of LotDbnr i.r 
^i imK' k>tiM',' or Sunday and holiday S4'hools, above . •> 
in iiuinber, for rli.l Inn above twelve years of age, or Ir 
those below that a^jL, \« ho cannot on sccuunt uf tbcir on.-, 
patwn* attend tbe da^jr elaQMntaiy icboala. la mm«( 
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thfse lessons nr© ^ven in drawing applied to the sHs. Iti 
Milan the Arndoiny unho Fine Arts givus evening courses 
during the winter for those operatives Who wish to learn or- 
simcntal, architectural, and nlan drawing, tnachinerv. cn- 
puBKiag, &c There are aUo fyt the wealthier elaaaes 
alval 50 cotl(^ conTitti, or publfe lK)aiiliiif>Kfaoo1i, and 
sopruatf uiiis, besides COO private daily-schools. Infant- 
srhk^ois have also bi-< ii ostalilishod of late Tears in most towns 
i,f Lombardy. ("On the Institution uf Infant SiIum^Is uml 
Holiday Schools in Lombardy,' in No. xix.of the Qmrieriy 
J umal fif EdItDttHom, July, 18Sd.) 

Fran tlM upper •leneiitai7 ichooU bojra vho mtend to 
punoe thwir atudiea pan into the cyinnasia, of wbieh there 
14 wie in alni .><<t every town, and about 6r> in the whole 
Liupdom, wilh about .idO professors, ami attended by be- 
tnntn 7000 and ^onu ^^tudents. Hie 2;ymna.si:il course lasts 
»'.\ year*, four of which are employed in ihe study of Latih 
and Greek grammar and prosody, the geography and history 
tt the Aualhan empire, and Roman antiquities. The other 
two ytat* are engrossed by rhetoric and poetry, study of the 
rijjt'rs. algebra, general geography, and nistury. aiitient and 
loo^lern. and religious instruction. (Sacchi. Qmitlrn Staiixticf) 
fiMC htruzione Ginnasialf in Lnmhunitn, in tlie B<)l!el- 
tino Statittiay di Milano, March, ; and oUo an article 
on * Italian Education,' in No. vi. ufthe Quarterlff Joumat 
tfEdueaUtm, April, Beaides the ^mnaata, ibeie 

are 30 private tiMtittitioiM for jrouHi*, * oue private d'edu> 
rixrione maschilu,* approved of by the government, which 
tAerrise* an inspection over them. There are two general 
direz orii, or lKiar<ls, at Milan and Venice, for the superin- 
tendenco of all Jhe establishments for secondary or grara- 
aar education throughout the kingdom. For the iiuirue- 
Hanefvoiii^ ladiea Uiare ara S4 colleRi ftmmioUi» moitljr 
ander toe direetion ef Ihe nana of Santa Terma, of Snlei, 
of Santa Chiara, and other orders, which devote themselves 
to the education of youth, and which are the only convents 
ex:-ting in the I jnnharili)-V'etielian kiir^iluni. All other 
BKK)a»tic m&titutioas were suppressed long since under the 
Paench, and their property was sold. 

The bmbaido-Venetiui kingdom is not only better sup- 
plied aitti demeniary instruction than any other Italian 

MDte. but il the only one in which a universal system of 
popular eib.e^i I ion ha-, been established. Witli regard to 
-i-. ondary* or K>Tnnasial education Ibis kingdom is alMt 
Wtier provided than any other Italian state, the continental 
draiinions of the king uf Sardinia alone excepted. The 
aiethad however of the gymnasial education haa remained 
u it was of old. and is susceptible of improvement It fs 
funsidere t V rnany persons that too much time is spent 
sHiut Laiui. b-ast by the ranjority of the (mpils, wlio are 
noi inteiifled for the bar and otlier learned profession!*. Al>o\ e 
titegymnmM are t he Lycea, of which there are 1 2 in the whule 
Lsiibardo- Venetian kingdom, namely, two at Milan, and 
one m each of Ui« MIowing towns : Beigamok Brescia, Man- 
tua, CMmona, Cbmo, Lodi, Veniosb Verona, Vioaaia, and 
LMiiie. The I.ycea ar« devoted to ^ilMOphleal sUldifla, 
and the course lasts two years. 

Li-(Jy. the two universities of the kingdom, Padua and 
Pavta, supply instrtiction in all professional hraiichcs ot 
teaming. A detailed account of these universities is given 
ia an artiBle on the * Statisties of Edueation in Italy,' in Nos. 
v.andxvi efthe QuarterlfJmatui pf Bimiethit^Ot^ 1634. 

The object of the Austrian goveniment in this extensive 
>\!>t*>m of education is clear and definite: it proposes to 
f>nn a population of docile but not ignorant or indolent 
subjects; to make individuals in general cuiUeuted with 
their respective stations in life, without precluding any one 
fteaa Mmg bia honest exertions to make the best of that 
sWiaQ ; and also, if talents and opportunttMS should fkvour, 
to rise to a liigber one \<itlu)iit injury to others or dis- 
turbance to «M)r lety. There is no exelusive caste in l>nn- 
lirdi : all are e<iual before tlie law, and any one in:iy 
4Uain the highest offices of (be state. 'The Au:ttriaii 
guvemmcnt,' says an intelligent French traveller, already 
I (faoted, *iaboth uilttaiy and pedagogical; sergeants and 
»^«MihBafltan are ita flanelionaries. The effects of this 
."njpral education are already quite perceivablo in Lom- 
f iniy. :inil v\e i>iay expect soon to soe the fulfllmcnt of a 
^ery fine sentiment of ibe emperor Francis. Hung ur<;ed 
■rvna by some Milanese noblemen to priHla:m a distinct 
rntoinal statute for this kingdom, as the Austnan statute 
wstfcon^ i r d too mild for the temper of the liaUana^ he 
thK tin sfiMdflf •duoatim eivtUnlmA 



vsould render his code as fit for Lombardy as it wa^ for the 
hereditary states. " When all the people shall be able to 
reid," said he, " they will stab no longer." ' (Val4ry, 
Voynges Histnriqiitfs et LitUraires en lime, b. iii., cb. 12.) 

Tlie Austrian civil and criminal codes are in fbree in the 
Lombardo-Vcnetian kingdom. Of the merits of the Aus- 
trian civil rode nuich has been written, and several modern 
juri.sts, Tliibaut, 8elmiidt, and others, have considered it in 
several respects t<upurior to the French or Na^leon code. 
The penal eisdo is generally' milder than tho French; but 
the trial, or dcUitt.^ the Frenehcallthein, are not public: 
the depositions of the witnemes are taken in writings 
and eommnnicated to the ar eused, who can demand to he 
Confronted vvitli the witnesses ai^ainst bim. A legal proof 
is re<|uired, besides the full moral comiction of the judi;c, 
in order to cimdeinn a culprit. This leyal proof ia made 
out not solely, 88 it bus been misstated, from the coofewion 
of the accused, but also from the deposition of the witliessoa 
and from circumstantial evidence. Two assessors attimd 
the judge throughont the whole ptooecdini;8, and affirm 
upon oath their legality and iinpartiality. I'.serv species of 
torture has been abolished hiuco tiie reigu ut Jo;e[ih II, 
The Austrian penal code has also aboltbhod the penally 
of confiscotiou, which the ci de Napoleon retained in certain 
cases — among others, agai nst emigrants. By the Austrian 
law, the property of a slate prisoner or political emigrant 
who win not samnder himself fbr trial is placed in the 
bands of trustees, who administer it fur the benefit of bis 
family, creditors, and heirs; and it is rt stored t<j him on 
his return, or to bis next of kin after Ins ib ath, if he iliea 
an emigrant. For other particulars wc refer readers to ihu 
code itSelC as many misreprexentalions of its provisions 
have gone about the worid, in books of travels or political 
pamphleta, few of the authors of which have taken the 
trouble of ascertaining the truth. There is however one 
work, with a half-fjflu ial character, which has undertaken 
to refute many of the most outrapeous charges made against 
the Austnan adroinistratiun in Lombardv, by appealing to 
texts, dates, and notorious facts. (Semplice Veritd in m« 
jxuta alle Aeeaae di Emico Mut^, Pahs, 1834.) 

Religions toleration b ffoaranteed by the Austrian laws. 
Tlie Protestants have a chapel at Venice, and another at 
Ik rg uno. The Greek or Eastern commuuiuu has a church 
at Venice; and the .lews have synagogues at Venice, 
Mantua, Padua, and other towns. 

The Italian regiments are,— eight of infiuitrjr,oflbroe bat- 
talions each; one battalion of ohasseursi or light infantrv; 
and one regiment of eavaliy. These are numbered among tlie 
other regiments of tho Austrian army, and, like tbcni. arc 
called to do duly in any part of the monarchv. There arc 
besides two garrison battalions at Mantua and Venice ; ami 
a corps of gendarmerie for the police service. Ti>i.iu a 
military college and a school of artillery at Milan. The 
navy consists of ft'om thirty to forty vessel* of war, including 
three shins of the line; and it:> pruicipal bt.ition ia at 
Venice, wnere there is a college foe cadets, altto a corps of 
marines, and a battalion of naval artillery. In all, the 
number of the' inililary furnished by the kingdom ilitimeof 
peace amounts to abi^ul 3U,U00 men, being one man to 142 
inhabitants. [Austria. Empirk op.] There arc eight 
fortresses in the kingdom, namely, Mantua, w lrich is the 
strongest of all, Peschiera, Legnago, Osopo, ruvi-hetlone, . 
Roeca d'/lnfo, Pulnianova, and Venice. The Austrian 
troops garrison also, conformably to treaties, three frontier 
places t r ! i mg to lu'ighliuuring states, nauiel) , Piacenza 
in the Duchy of Parma, and Ferrara and Comaethio in the 
Papal State. In most head towns of provuieos there is a 
commandant. The 'comandogencralemihtai'Vormiltlary 
head quarteiB, is stationed at Verona. 

Tlie biurareby consists of two arokbishoM «f Milan and 
Venice, the latter of whom has the tank of Pstriareh ; nnd 
' eifc^btecn bishops. The parishes are 448.*?, and tin clei i. al 

minariu* 1 7. Tho clergy in all amount lo 2.1.81 s i;,.li\ idi .ils. 
' Tlie judiciary conMsi-. of a Tiilainaie di I'l ima Is- 
tanza, both for civil and cnminal uiattcn, iu every head 
tow n of a province ; of two courts of appeal^ one at Milan 
and the otner at Vcnico ; and lastly, of a sttpnma court for 
the whole kingdom, called the Senate, which sils at Verons. 
Two commercial courts are e^tablislied, one al ^Til m and 
the other at Venire. In each of the smaller toun.s i« a 
Pretore, or inferior jinl|.-<', c..rr»'-po)'.diii^' to the jhgcs do 
paix in France There arc 133 Prclori in the w holu kiu^dotu. 

The Lombsido-Vefletian fcingdMa isgeoeraUy one orihe 
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ttOVt Airlilo countries of Europe ; aad the iudustry of ibe 
ibhibitsnu and the extciwivc s}^iB «f inigation iiKNaao 

natural fertility of the mil. 
The numerous rivers which ooae from tlie Alpt ate per- 
ennial, and the ncMi of I^mbardy never arptar in that 
l»art.'hed condition »liich ihoso of southern Italy, and of 
many jNirts of Spain and Portuii;al, exhibit in suniincr. 
The inott fcrtilo provinces of the kingdom aru tbo«e of 
Laroberdy proiier. and those of Pa«lua, Trevi«o, Viccnza, 
Verona, and Friuli, ia the Venetian terhtery. The pooieai 
provinces arc Valtellina and BeHuno. 

Lorobanly proper produces in abnnilancL- f>very tiling 
that ia necessary for the sustonanrf of lU popaluliyii ; corn, 
wine, rice, fruits, cheese, ami c\<olliiit meat. The two 
principal artiolea of exportation arw; — I, sdk, which is 
exported anoually to the amount of eighty millions of 
Italian livntk Of abottt 3,24IMM P«unda at«iluig» beudea 
silk mantifaetureB of the Tolueofflvni twelve to fifteen 
million of livro- : ri- o, of which the nvtrnpe nntmal 
produce U valued at aUttU thirty millions ut li^ one luilf 
«f which ii exported. The «listricls in which the rirc is 
cuUivated arc thu low flats of tlio provinces of Mantua, 
CronM, Ocmona. and part of thai of Milan, as well as the 
provinces of PadiM and Rovii{o. Tlie eultivation of rice, 
which re(]uirc3 the llelds 1o be loid permanently under 
w;\:i r f u n rcrtiiin period, has ln-on considered by inairy as 
prodiu'iivc of tliMiases arooan the i ca^anlry, and yi-t ollm 
uulhorities, persons who ate ii;itives of the <h>tiirt-. ;uid 
medical men also, among others Frank and Adolti. contend 
that this is an error, and that tlm inhabitants of the rice 
districts, such at Ctema, enioy at much health and afcgreat 
longevity at those of the hilly eountriea of Bergamo and 
Hie-ria. ( An iH^t 'ft f!e Risaje, Crciud. Ifi^T ; and also an 
aitictti, ' Le Risaje del tomtorio Cicmauo giuatillctite,' in 
the RolUUvi'i St 'ifi^ttrt, i.f Milm, .Iinie, 1838 ) The other 
articles of exportation are ihctjc, especially from Lodi, 
which is erroncou.-ly called Pariniiijiano. and hemp, which is 
cultivated in the provincee of Padua, Venice, and Rovigo. 
Salt it imported from latria, Piama, and Sicily. 

The jinnrip.il manufacturr^. hcsidcs those cif silks .il ready 
mentioii 'd. are '^l.is«, especially at Venice, paper, oi namciilul 
works HI bioiize. :\nd straw huts, especially at iri->aiu), which 
are equal to those of Tuscany: there are also e^itablish- 
mcnts for spinning cotton, antl other minor works. Lom- 
bardy ia essentiahy an aghcultural country, and receives 
most of the raanuflteturvd gooda whidi it ueee ftom tli« 
otin r patis of the Austrian monarchy. Tlie boukselliiig and 
|nlb'.l^llln!; trade, Blthou(>h •ubjecl to the ccnM>r4iip, is 
niiire Ih)un>hin[; iit Mihm than in all the ri.'-.t of Italy |>ut 
together. About luou new wurki^ of everv dcscnptt ui are 
publtabed annually throughout the kin^aom. £xp<.-n>i\e 
CDgimTingi, as well as Uibonaphic prinii» fenn a eonsider- 
abie braneh of indaalry. The journala published in the 
Lombardo-Venetiun kingdom amonnt to nearly forty; there 
are daily newispapcrs at Milan and Venice, and weekly ones 
in most of the liea 1 town^ of provinces an 1 tin" rest arc 
scientific and literary junrnals, either moiiihly orijuartcrly. 
Milan and Venice have ea< li an academy of the fine arts, and 
Milan has also a 'conservatorio,' or college fur musical pupils. 

The publie charitable etlabli«hment«, hospitals, orphan 
and foundling aisvlums. house* of industry, Monti di I'ietik, 
Sec. in the whole kingtlom arc to the number of eighty-eight. 

Till-' t ixcs p.iid 1>y tlie kins'lefu amount to ulnnit ell;ht^- 
1hrtH> iuiUiuu» u( hvrcs, or nearly tlire« millions and a half 
sterling, and the sources of taxation have remained for the 
laost part the same as they were under the Froiush admi* 
nvstration, but the rcs| ertL\e burthens of some of tlie taxea. 
anrh as the land-tax, the ; i\ ilerived from the monopoly of 
aalt and tobacco, the I '-i;'^' *- &c , have been somewhat 
alleviated siiir.- iho Austrian restoration. The latter has 
abolished the tax which the French government hail put 
on those who cxercisvil the liliertl profeatlOM!, aoeb as 
artists, hlorary men, nhysirians. &c. 
H'tlh leitard to tue expenditure, the publie oflkers. 
. ftad aapeetiUyth* magistrates and jtid;^es, nro better paid 
» new than they were under Najwleon's govirtimcnt. In 
the Loiiibnid pr»viiiee» alone, th.- ..iipen is ul tlie judges 
and pitluii amount to 2.lOj,U7i.t hi.te» or fianr~ annually. 
I while under NaiH-deon they amounted i > m, ;^ ) livre.. 
mdv. The profussurs of the universities uf Pavu au<l 
pMiia have tue bad tbeir aalaries tnereesed. We have al- 
fwdy Men that the government treasur} Bs»ists the com- 
nuinae in eupi^ciiiiig and v&teudit)^ the syatem ot po^iular 



education. The lar^o sums spent annually by lUu Irta^^if 
on public work>, rotids. canals, dykes, bridges, and cbanub.« 
in»tilutiuiu have aLsg been mentioned above. Tlie co:n««si- 
vatory. or school of music, at Milan, under ihe Fren'-h was 
supported by the tax laid on the licensed garobling-bwmea | 
annexed to the theatres. The Austrian gowetnmaeit hm | 
suppressed the gaiiiblint; luni-^es, and pa\»out nf it» u ^ 
sury 36,U00 franca lor the coaservaluuu, and *4u,yu<>' ,u ^ 
encouragement to the theatres. \ 
Making every alhiwanoe for the political aspirmtiuns a- i , 
disappointed national feelinga of many llaltans wb ojey t-; j 
being dependent on a foreign power, it may b« nftraasd 
with safety that the Lombardo-Venctian kingdom ■ ma 
thris in.' and proj;;re»?ive cotidition. and that a !-• 'be bt»l ■ 
athniiiislered cuuiilry in llalv, excepting perhaps las^unv. 

The general amnestv published ni September, Ih l^ b» i 
the emperor Ferdinand, in favour of all political offend<~r«. | 
bas eontribttted to restore a feeling of satisfaction to i-i I 
bosom of numerous families. Further iov«»ti|taiiM aai 
discussion on the subject of the Austrian adminia tya tien ai 
l^mibujilv may be found in two a^tl(■ll•^ of the F'tr^i^ 
(Juurieiij/ I\eriete,'T\\e Austrian Govcuuuciil and thcl'.jr 
lian Liberals.' in No. xxvi.. May. ls34; and ' Jialjr and 
Europe,' in No,xxviii., Uecember of the same \ear. 

LOMBARDY md LOMBARD CITIES, the nam, > f 
Luinbardr, which is derived from that of tbn Lottgnbsidt, 
it> f ii nu r possessors, has been applied in its wideat seasc 
ihuu^h vi'ih no m ry defuiiie liniiiat.un. to tli.ii tract 
couiury >\bich tlie Roulan^ calle<l by liiu name Ci**!}'!" 
Gaul, and which includes the pnncij al part of the Uui:. tf 
the Po, from the point where thai river loaves behind a Um I 
hllli of MoiitAmt to its entmnee into the Adriatic Ii <uh | 
sists chiefly ol an immense plain nearly two hundred mdcss 
length, and from between sixty to seventy miles in hri»4ii | 
from the lov, cr ofseU of the Alps to the t - t of the Tii-<»- 
A|K!nniiies, besides ibe numeraus valleys which upas tuu> ^ | 
from the north. A phyaieal dsMTtplion «f thia Ano ie>^ 
is given under 2o, 

The overthrow of the kingdom of tho Longobuds in 
Charlemagne did not destroy Uic political existence of ik«! 
people. They retained their laws and institution*. thr:r 
property, and their nunieroiia nnd powerful nobility ; it'y 
cnntinui'd a nation and a kingdom, subj«'< t liowever u> t.'-s 
roonuiehy of the Franks, At Pavia, which was th«n ti<t i 
capital oS the country, tha auccanota of Charlemagne wm 
crowned with the iron e»own of Lombardy as kinfs at : 
Italy, previous to their coronaliun at Rome as orapert>r» M 
j the West and kings of the Romans. The LongoLard o vb 
continued ni f<rre fjr thr I^)nj;o!Kird ]M.jiulaiiun. whil<r lln 
\ desrcndants of tht; uiitient inUabUants. or Romans u 
lhe\ » ere called, lived under the Roman law. Tlie tia» 
of Lombardy waa retained, hut only fur a pan of tho fgntr 
dominiona of the Lengobards: the duehiaa of Speket. 
Friuli, Tuscany, and Beneveiito. although some of tb-n. 
continued to be ruled by Longobard dynasties, werv not 
eluded in the general name. 

The feudal ity.stem, according to which Uie posacssioa tt 
land Mas the pay of the soldier, and eonatituted his liabdjff 
to miliiarv aervioa and feudal dutiei, was man foUy dn* 
loped unoer the weak aueeeaaora of Charlemefroa, wfcm 
every duke, count, or marquis hcpan to r.in-ider h-mself *i 
independent, and in order tu su])p<>rt lub imb.-i'viMWcr* 
divided and subdivided the biinl beloii^in:: to li.m arv.o; 
numerous subfeudalories cnUed vava.<ki>or». wIki swore fieeilf 
and homage to him, and were bound to follow him to tbt WWk 
At the same time, that ia to say. about the niotli oantacT. 
the towiu began to rebuDd their walls, wldeh Iwil beta 
rased by the barbarinn?, in order to defeiid theiur^hrt 
against the incursions of the niii'.j;nrian*, Snrn<e;is. a^J 
other I t rdalory b inds. Tlic to\Mi> hail retained th<. ariS»r-: S 
system of curije, or municipuliiies, and the cilieeiis eUxud. 
their own magitlniSM. The distinction b e tw e a n hmfakmi 
and Koman boeaua gradually oUilmtad nBongUit penplr : 
they weio all Italians or Linnbanb tofetber. 

After the depositioii "f t-Tiarle* the Fat m the rnjWTl 
of Italy was di»putc<l f r about seveul) yeais am^jiig a •'i* - 
< ■■--1 u ol preii n lers, I lahan-. uml Burgundians, until l>:h-; 
1. <>i s iMiiiy sM-aol u Willi a Gnu hand, and was crownd! 
K Mie by the pope, k.d, <i61. Otho and bin anoocsaorv te- 
Mdetl chielly in Uermaoy; they cum now anil then tnl 
Italy at the hmd of amuea, when they generally p<ic)»i4| 

tlioir tf';!'^ T 1 !i I ! tlwir ^.ac, .-t rourl ifi tlu- | U r. 

K<jacat{lia Ileal wiiiiUi^t all the great leuiiaiwtM.:^ 
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ofLombarcly and other parts of Italy, and the tnagiatmies 
uf ibe towQi, were tummoned to pty tbvir homage, and to 
hrtoo 10 thm MTweign's dMisions and ' pladla.' But with 
lh« emimar's return to Gwrmany tho grett vuialc retired 

iMtiK.';r i :i>t!L'«, and tho magistrates and bishnps returned to 
u.^a caiesi. Each town and district was in a manner inde- 
ptMulent of every othar, lU ■Gknowla^giBS ■Uogjanee to a 
ihA^nl sovereign. 

Tliopohtical system of mott towns of North Italy in the 
tmlitiid eleventh ceaturioft conMitod of the iiobt«a» leuda- 
i«ri«i.and eubfeudatortee, at the head of whom were the 
re<|icctive archbishojis or bishops and of tho principal citi* 
i«n«, »ho constituted their council, and were ronsultdl by 
ihero. The citizens elected their niapisirates, called scaliiui, 
iiihjivt to the approval of tlie bishop. The emperors ap- 
pointed to tlie sees, ihc old modo of election hy the clergy 
iod fto^ having fUien iuto disuM in eoniequeDee of the 
Uihale having beoonie feudatories of the empire. The 
♦•nijur rs al-o appointed frotu tn-i time thnir missi, or 
ctiuiiiivMuiKMH. who were oficii itai>,ui nuldcs ur prelates, 
and were the representatives of the iiii|ii-nal uufhority. As 
far the sunpo««ed luunii'iptd charters granted to the towns by 
Olho there is no evidence of them. A veil covers the 
f nt farigd of tho history of the vimkaiMl omancipalum of 
the lownt of Lomhardy, Ibr no historian of the tenth or 
eleventh century has traced its progress ; it grow silently 
under the rcign of Otho and his successors, the citizens 
slawly and gradually appropriatiti^ to thom^'lves tlio pre- 
togatives uf the sovereign, and not wishing to attract atten- 
tion to their encroachments. 

Tntanb the middle of the devmth eealuryvo find dia- 
eofd first breaking out in Milan and other cities between 
llir v,-iii4iiis clashes of the po])idalion. The vavassori, or 
inferior noblt**, of wlium tliere were several gradations, 
owing to the cvtcnsive system of subfeudalioii, or sub- 
tiTiure, rose in arms against the great nobler, at the head 
of whom eas the archbishop HoriGert. Tlie ari hbishap de- 
feated them and drove them out of Milan, but beint; joined 
hy the malecontents from tho neighbouring towns, they ap- 
V tl d to the emperor Conrad, who came to Italy in 1036, 
iuil deposed and imprisoned the archbishop. Horibcrt soon 
oiaile hit escape, and returned to Milan, whore he was joy- 
fully reeeived hj the clergy, tho nobles, and tho people, and 
in Older to dewnd himself a^rainst the imperial forces ho 
called to arms the people of every district of the town, 
without distinction of condition. Till this time the use of 
arms bad been a i>nvile^c of the nobles or militcs. On thi<i 
t^sion Hcriberi miruduced the carroccio, or cart drawn by 
> v^, in imitation of the ark of the Israelites, with the great 
boauer of the city fixed upon it, which was drawn in tho 
■idstof the nitUtia, and upon which stood the leaders, who 
from a raised platform gave their directions during the 
eight. By dcsTves every city adopted the carroccio, which 
bvcame a kind of palladium, and tho emblem of popular in- 
dependent e. I'hui it was that the episcopal government 
of Md^n and otlier cities prepared the way for their muni- 
cipal liberty. In 1041 the plebeians or burghers nwe against 
the wlwie daas of nobles* owing to some insult offered by 
one of them to a common citizen. Lanzo, himself a noble, 
\a\ (he pciopic; a battle was fought in the streets, and the 
nobles were obliged tu leavo with their families. The nreh- 
li>/h>p Heribcrt, who this lime had taken no part in tho 
qianvl, emigrated with the rest. The nobles, bein^ joined 
bf Others blockaded Milan, and reduced the citixens to 
Cbstme, when after three years Lanso man^^ed to bring 
aWut a reconriliatton, and the nobles returned. In fact, 
tb4> citizens cmild nut well do without thcui, far they formed 
tbe only cavalry; and their acquaintaince vith llie world 
ao'i their connexions with other states msidu them u^ful 
in the councils. 

In 1069 began the bng struggle at Milan and in the rest 
«fLoBibardy on account of the married clergy. Theehnreh 
'/"Milan ha*! its peculiar liturpy and system of discipline, 
-died Aiabrosian from its f^reat bi>hop St. Amhroiie, and 
almost wholly Independent of Rome. According to this 
'^^-fpliae married men could he ordained prit2»ts, as ia the 
EAsW;ra ehweh, and could continue to live with their wives, 
1 tkaocli aft wittanied priest could not marry after his or- 
' ^Batsoit. If a priest became a widower and married again, 
'»wai interdicted from exercising his functiuns. Several 
)-'»mmst^ in the works uf St. Ambru&e »ccmed to countenance 
i - >vst«Mn, wliich existed for ages in otner parts of the 
WsaUra church, notwithstaadine several couocihi bad at- 



tempted to enforce celibacy among the clerary. At last the 
council of Pavia, a d. 1021, in which pope Benedict VIII. 
presidod, attended hv the archbishop Heriberi. decreed ttiat 
married priests should separate from their wives and obscr>o 
in future perpetual celibacy. But the archbishop did not 
strictly enforce this decree in his diiK cse, and things con- 
tinued as liefiirc till lonij ufler his death (Giulini, Sioiadi 
Milann, vol. iii.), when several fanatics, among whom was a 
deacon, excited the people ogainst the married clergy, and 
against the archbishop Chiido, who finioored them ; and 
ereat diaordeta fbllowed. Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory 
VlL, who directed the councils of Rome at the time, took 
part with the zealots, with the view of snhjectitig the see of 
Alitan entirely to that of Rome. Pope Alexander II. under- 
took to enforce tho decree of celibacy, and ho sent for the 
purpose Erlembaldo as his legate to Milan, giving him a 
consecrated standard, and iasiied at the same time a brief 
forbidding any one to hear the mass of a married priest. 
Tliis was in the year 10G3, and it revived the tmnnlls in 
Milan. Erlembaldo, supportcvl by a troop of factious per- 
sons, insuhei (lieclerpf> and even drove them from the altar. 
Then came a bull of tixcoramunication from Rome Wgainst 
the city of Milan, because its clergy and people would not 
submit to the papal oldam. Tho archbishop howe% er stood 
firm on the rights of his see, and the people, taking his part, 
drove away thi' /calots and the agents of Home. Weary of 
the stri)i,'};Ie, the avchbishrip nt last resigned, and Gotofre- 
dus, a Milanese cai(iin:il, was elected in his stead and con- 
secrated by the sulfragans. Pope Alexander excomnani* 
oalad bim»and appointed a certain Atttta in his place. CJivil 
war now raged at Milan for several Tears, until firlembaldo. 
the great leader of the aealota, was killed in an affVay in the 
year lorn, to the jjreat joy of the citizens. Gregory Vlf , 
for he had ii jw hecomo pope, seeing that farce could riot 
subdue Milan, he^aii to weaken its metropolitan by detach- 
ings the suQ'nigans from his juri^tctiun, annexing Como to 
tile patriarchate of A^uileia, Aosta to the archbishoprin 
of Tarantasia, and Coira to Uiat of Mainz. Genoa and 
Bobbb were detadied fVom the jurisdiction of Milan at 
a later period. The great inilnence which Gre^'ory ac- 
quired through tho aid of the Countess Matilda, and his 
triumph over the emperor Henry IV., facilitated tlie sub- 
jection of the see of Milan, whose archbishops beesme gra- 
dually Asnendent on Rome, received the paJtium ftom the 
pope, and swore obedience to him. As a consequence 
of this the clergy became subjected to the Roman dis- 
cipline, .and the regulation was enforced of n i i i hil; 
any persons to orders except unmarried men. Not hills/ is 
said by the hisitoriuiis aUoiii those who were already married, 
but it appears that tbey were allowed to live and die in 
peace. Verri, in his Storia di Milm», eh. v., has earefhlly 
investigat«»i this eurioua and ohseomneriod of ecclesiastical 
hislonr, which saw the extinction or the independence of 
the Milanese or Ambrosian church. 

In the great contest of the investitures, Milan, Lodi, Oe- 
mona. and other Lombard cities were at first swayed by the 
nobility, who were mostly favourable tu tlie emperor, but at last 
in tho decline of the imperial autboritv they joined the Coun- 
tess Matilda and her sacond husband Gueiph, with whom 
tliey formed an alliance. It was during this long struirgle that 
the cilies really established tlieir independence, acknowled:;- 
ing no luni^4>r tho iinpenul miiuM, or vican>. Tho cilircns 
then began to elect a certain number of magistrates, whom 
they styled consuls, who administered justice and com- 
mandea the militia ; they were chosen fhim three ordeni» 
namely, captains, or nobles of the first rank, ravassori, and 
burghers. How the consuls were e1ectc<l, how many there 
were, and linvv long they remained i:. IR e, is not ascer- 
tained; for the chroniclers of thoiu; timus du nut enter iiitu 
these particulars. We find as many as twenty consuls at 
the same tame mentioned. The rural nobles inscribed 
themselves among the citizens, and eemo to reside^ at least 
for part of the year, in the city, in order that they might 
participate in the political rij^hts. A council of credensa* 
' trust,' consisting of a a.>rtain number of citizens of each 
cloM, formed a town-council, which deliberated in secret. 
On important occasions the parliament, or ifencral comitia 
of the iieopleb was convoked by Ibe sound of t he eat bell, 
to give their opbiion by acclamation on some matter vhich 
had already passed lhr> council of trust. The decisions 
were promulf^atesl in die name of the ' popolo,' or 'com- 
mune,' which meant the whole community. There was no 
,distiuctiou between the judicial tad execulivo powers, oof 
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•joy rati IcgiikUtari!; »nJ f»r this rcoMQ, that the right of 
nMUoir lav* was ttiil eooaidered •» a preregativo of ilns 
kini; or ciitpi ntr. a«i»i»led by ths iDtgmtet» or groat fiiuUa- 
toricN uivl b) the ju(lKCHi,at thegrnt dwia convoked lor the 

purp<>»e ill the plum of Ronc.i^lia. Lnw.-, aihl Mr;;iL-n C'.ii 
fctitulioiiH were few ui Uw»« lmM >, liiul ilio l oUMiln ciiruiicii 
tho cii»totu« and nrcccdcnts, ' ( nusiKtaiitiu > u»u£,' 
which were coUfctca, in l-il6, in a kitid of co<lc, and ptib- 
lub«d at Milan and other cilii;». The war of the iuvi;iititurc8 
being over, the ciiuts coulinuoil to adwovledg^ at leest no- 
minally, the GRipcror'* govuroignty over Italy, bis right of 
vxiii-ting uiititar) seivirc, uf i;i\ui^ fhi' iin ustituri s of iirudjl 
teiuirt*!}. of Miixliitg royal and impcrtul jud^y» tiiatuict itoiu 
the nia;;istrate> of (ho people, of demandini; thu ' foderum,' 
or tribuitt ibr the maioteoaoce of tbe emperor aad bia auitc 
wbenover be eame to Italy, moA lutly of aeniltiiig from time 
to lime his ' misii,' or vkan, wlw npreieDlad tm penon of 
the soviTf itfn. 

Tfie l>>iiil>ar(I Rilio, having now securod their municipal 
lihiTlieH, be^iiii lo fif^ht aiiKin^ thciiiii.elvcs. Milan and 
Paviawere rivaUof old. and Crouiona, tt liicli was the third 
great city of l^mberdy. wa* Alao ^oua of MUan. But 
befortf tbey lurned their ■mt egunst one aDotber. they 
hi-'Kaii hy nttockinu their weiikur ncighhoura. Cremona 
altarkcd Creina. Favia atlarkod Tortona. and Milan at- 
t:irked l»di aii'I Novaia. Al la^t Loiuha:ilv Itucaiiic di- 
vided heiaucn ttv i |i.iriii->: thai of wiiith Milan waa itio 
head included Brest .. i. ( rcma, and Tortona: and the other 
eonauted of PaviA and Cremona, Lodi and Goouk It was 
nut ambition alone that led tbem to Aght ; it wa« an eku- 
beranrp of animal coiira'je, the; priilL- nf |ili\>ii'ul stroi)>jlh, 
whu'h leil one riiy to m'ikI ilialli u^cs Ui lUinlluT to (itilit on 
D wriaiii flay ainl pliir e, lo di-niii- vvliu ii of ll>c two | i-ople 
waa the muiit valiant. ' Wc cannot,' «ayii Mr. Hallam, in 
his 'Europe during the Middle A sua,' 'extend our »ym- 
pathy for the free institutioiH of the Italian eitiea to tlio 
national eondnet of those little republics. Their love of 
frrc'luiii aIio\fil hy lli.it rc>tU■^'! spirit, frnm which a 

iltiu^sT4cy u *t;l.luiii t:\< iajit, ot t> rnii:ii/iii/ nvur weaker 
Hi! i;;h hours. They played over a^aiti ilir ii-r^iMly of antient 
Uraece, with all its eircumstanci»» of iuveterAla hatred, un- 
ifM ambition, and atrocioua tetaliatioii, though with h^i 
aonaummate actot* upon th* aoeno.' 

Tho people ofMilan had been euKngcd in froqucnt di'^putcs 
with those of T.odi, as carlv us iht- imic cf \\ir archhishi))) 
Ileribcrt, whu Uml lurt ud ou Lodi by lu:> ai iii^ a bi»hop of hii» 
own choice. From thii> time a mutual rancour continued to 
e&ist between the two cities, which lasted for nearly a century. 
In i 107 tho M ilaneae made war upon the people of Lodi, de- 
stmyefl their harvustti for four consecutive year*, and at lant, 
in Jun«v nil, luok the town, )(illed many of the inbubit- 
ant-. iilundiTi-d i lie rest, ra2ed their houses und dm\i- tlu> 
survivors to tho noighbourin^ villager. The i>|>ut is hiul 
hnown by tho nitroo of l>*di-Vecchio. Tho people of Pavia on 
their aide took Tortona and burnt it. In 1 Utt the Miluncso 
began a fhrioos war against Ccnno, whieb lasted ten ycant. 
and which an anonymou<i contemporary poet haa compared 
with tho Trojan war. In 1127 tho people of Corao were yb- 
lii(ed to HubtuU to jiav ti ilnilo to MiUui, ;md tlic widU <>f their 
town wero razed. Tlie dii»tant euii« rur», whoM authority 
sinco the war of the investitures had become utmo»t null, 
did not attempt to check these dtsordsn. But in the year 
1 l&i Frederic of Hobenatmiffen, a man of adiflbrent stamp 
from his predecessors, was chosen emperor by thr i !rctors of 
Germany. an<l in 1154 h»> croswwl the A 1 1 u.-isuuicd the 
ir >ii I Town iif It.ily :it PaM i, ami uftfrnards the imii<-M:ii 
t-rown at Home. Ha wa» besot on hu way by Italian 
exiles, especially from Lodi, who complaioad or the tjiMiny 
of Milan and the oUier dtminant eatiea. 

Fredeiie snohe to the Milenese the language of reason 
and justice : III' orderril thrm tn 1,-t tlu-ir :i. i -lilmur^ of 
I^»di live in p- uf, atnl allow ilieui lurtbuilU ihetr lo»n. The 
Milanese v -r,,i n rcf>i*cd to ol>ey, and the war be^Mn be- 
tMifti (hf fni|x.Tur, joiiRHl by the mditia of Pavia and Cre- 
moji I oil one side, and the Klilanesa and their allies on the 
other. The war lasted sereial yean, and horrid cruelties 
w«i« committed by both parties. At last Milan was obUgt-d 
to -iiiK'tidrr, III AInrrh. Itr,.'; ill.. iiiTi dut lilt* w.To firdiTid 
i<i ic.4Vf thu town With all tbt) ruuUl c.iir), aiicr vkiuch 
Milan was sentenced to Imj treated as it had treated I^odi — 
to be rased to the grouttd ; and the people «f Uremona. 
Favia. Lodi. and Oamo Kradilv eseeuted the sentence. The 
Mfl n na t t waiv mtimd in ttnTiltagw aronnd. Thw hr 
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the treatment of Milan «a« only a stirru rte4tibuti<in ; bat s 
change took place in the character of the rapectiiv peKMa; 
the ooMiueron abused their trtunpli, and the fcnsar ep- 
piensors became the oppressed vitouat havmir gi*ea sav 

iVoj!) provoration, Frt.-iii.ric Ii.imii.,' rulariK 'l to f;Lrii,i . 
hi» uUictTs and pode»t«ui ti ualud AIu juoc and uiLti L,^ 
bardi with tin: most iiiis|iarint{ riKoiir.and oppressed tlms in 
every way. Even tho towtu of the Imperial party, »u<t u 
Cremona, were not treated Uttflh better ; tboy were ailo*,^ 
to retain their emunls, but ifaaa apptiiii with taia^ The 
eniperar was applied to (br redresiv hat in vaan. At Imt s 
v;i;i< r.il >p.ri( jjcrs .nlf J llu' l ilus of LombaifK. irii't .\ 
luiuiud Ui ihuati ul tin.- Maicix » wtf Vefona aiid Tivtiao be- 
vond the Adige. In Aprd, IIC7, a secret ean/brroce vm 
held by deputies of tho various cities, in the coovstit «»f 
Pontida, in tho territory of Bergamo; and >t was isseltsd 
to fiorro a league tor tlie cummon protection, and ta ss.ni 
the Milanese in rebuilding their city. Pope Alcxandsf III. 
di < I,irt'd liimst ]f protector of the l»tnb.ird U'ltruo, wbfh 
consijkied of ttiteeii cities : Cremona, Ik r^.ano, itrwiria. Pit 
raru, Bolu^'na, Modciia, Milan, Purtn i. Piaeensa, Vsrw&i, 
Viccnza, Padua, Venice, Trcviso, and Lodi, wbicli wm 
obliged to follow tho rest. The league was afterwai^ 
joined by Ravenna, Kimini, Reggio, Bobbio, TorUma. Ver- 
colli, Mantua, and Novara. Pavta only remainc*) sitarW 
to llu- (.'iii]>t.ror'!> p.irty. and Ui liie inanjum ol \|go(lcm: 
luok the fcuiite sidv, tlio allitn*. afiur rwbuittiitkg Milaa. 
founded a now town on the borders of Montfemt. whiih 
they called Alaiiandria, from the name of their prataatar. 
The towns m>«stabliBheii their consular eovevnmenia, and s 
kind of fetlcrat (lift wa.^ a*s»-riiKt».d at Movlt-na. rcmpoM^ cf 
coniuU of tlio \arioiis i-ilie», who Merc s-lyied r«?ctor» uf iKr 
li'a;;iii'. But ilus ajipfaraiii-i' of a fLMK-ral unmn Ukted ofilj 
as long as tho contc»t with Frederic, after which tt dissohsi 
itself Tho league howcvei eairied its purpose bravctv At 
tho time. After seveml eampatgOK the Lumberd mittM 
completely dcfoated the Imperial armr at Legnano, hi If ly, 
1 I Til. I M.k the rmpcriT*!! rnnip. ntul V'l i df.-i.- wni ,:'.!.:v-il \. 

iiio to Pa^ia. Till* led tn a irucf, ;iiid ultttajrii 
10 peace of Constance, n\ Ms? Hy rolebn'^i 
treaty, w hirh served for ages oficr as an authority (or rrg-*- 
latiiig riucKlions which arose between the GcnDas empfs 
and the North Italian slates, the eitiea w«tw eoiitiuiid a 
their independent administmtion ; (bey had the rigbt U 
dii laring war, of coinmi,', in -Imrt all ll .Tiinbute* .f 
ftovcreignty, under an afknowledgment lioMever n/ ih^ 
ein|ierur as king of Italy and their suxcmm. who 
pointed an imperial vicar to represent him in Laiabanly. a* 
well M judgi>M of appeal in ctvil natters; and ihsywsTT 
bound to furnish him with foderum on his pas.«age, as wtQ 
as with a military contingent at^inst other states who ««« 
not m. tal» i.> ol the Lombard league. 

'J 111" nl 'M ois struggle of the Iximlnnls for their iciAr 
I cndoiu i' iiif; tenninated, they soon fell again toqaurd* 
ling among thembelvea. Several of the tOWtt^ i^aiteli 
cheek their internal factions, adopted tha ivatitOtieB ef At 
Podcitta, which Frederic had first iritrKlnrrd. Tii[>i f5r*f 
was a kind of dictator ; he waa^upn-tiir jud^-o. xssi.!,,i lioa- 
cver by lawyers or avsessors, and had tli. rmhtof n-tli UT^ 
capital punishment. Ue was always chosen from ih« t<r- 
riioryof another town, and from among the nobihiy, sr.: 
chanjjed generally every year. It was inuinad that H 
ehoaing a stranger, impartiality mif ht he Gettwr aemsd. 
Milan chose, in 1186, f i its p. ikstj, Vbvrtn V>i .f 
PiBcenxo. Tho consols still itmuuietl a» liiaijiiirAi** t 
vari-ius kinds, 'l lu- fir-t iii rank were styled '"Consuls 
the Commune,' and they commanded the militia of the re- 
spective diiitrictsof the city. There weia alio 'Coo»u)s<f 
Jiutice^' who were justices of the pcac«, and 'Consult «f 
the Merchants' elected by the various trade*. Tlie con*-a!* 
of tfa' coiiriMuiif liad ll-.c iwliiiiniitmtion of the financrv but 
were obliged t<» coii.suli witii the council of rrcdensa. I-. 
1198 a fresh rupture broke out al Mdan between the Ty>bU' 
and thf 'popolani' or burghers. The latter insMteii «c 
havi:;;; their separate council, which was called *Cr«icen 
di SanC Ambro^'io,' and it hajipenrd that several noble* 
sided with the popuhir partv, and had their names inccrii«rf 
III ihi- ii Li-ti Is of tiado«. "hie Crcdenxa di Sant' Arobnv-^ 
Hatk at ili si cv>tupo»t-il ol urlisaiis ; the wealthier cltll«rtl)^mcf* 
chants, and men of liberal professions formed aiketlMC 
ttnrt iTedeDza.whieh tbey called Delia Motfa. The vatvaaaoii, 
or inferior nobles, ftarmed likewise their owncowM'il (Tern 
iafi tbey joined that of in Metta) distinct ftua ihtt «f tka 
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mMm n oapltani, who. wrth ttw adtbfsliop at thetr 
liea<l, ae^fTTibled in their own counci!, called 'Credonza dei 
(iapliardi." Earh of thpso ooimcils had its consuls, who 
111 ide edicts for (Im-' iiyli r their resfU'ctive junsdiflion. In 
outlcn eooeerning the wbulu slate, Ueputieit from each class 
iMmHed in • general council, the numbers of which ap- 
pear to liaEfe varied ftom idO to 1000. The mtDDW of 
•leetfnr tbMe deputieti, their umiditioti nid qaftlifleations, 
ind tlitj duration of their office, are not a5ircrtaine<l. Tlio 
p<i-ie«u\ summoned the general council upon miiwrtaiu 
©ecasions. 

The (our credence however eenerally rt'wlTcd themselves 
mto two parties, the nobles um the jxip-'Unii (or plebeiatw). 
nw Dobles of UM «podl W ItroDK h> their connexions, 
their fabfendatoriesuid il«peail«irt«, (hnning altogether a 
numernui aii'l rotnpact body, the nio>;t Mtiilike |>aii of tiio 
pnputaiioii ; tiiey were the only cavalry lliat had staud iJie 
brunt of the wars against Frcloric Barbarossa. Their t,n- 
perior address, lh*irac()(taintancc with fureit^n courts and 
counctU, ^ave then great advantage ; tiie archbishop and 
htt dependcnUi werft on tbdr aide; and to in most rm^ 
wii<i tne iiodest4, as he dio wu a nobl«. Hot they ^v<.■re 
1- ni..'1itv and iiM'rljfnring towanls others, and (jnarrckoiiK> 
jruont; lUeuifelvt's ; and the burijhers on ihtsr j iui, as thin- 
I >ecatne wealthier, would no loiij^er Inouk iliuir assumed 
HUranoriU. Tbe con.scf|Ucrice was that the nobles were 
dniwn out of Milan and Krctscia, bat Ihay roturncd, being 
•ufiported by (heir friends from Cremona and olbor placea. 
Reirgio. Bologna, and other cities were Ukewisa dtatracted. 
Ti«->id'.'> IhcM- inU'rnul lends, thore wlis tho vh] ri\alry 
aiii'ui^' tlif towni, which revived alter tlieir uutted coii- 
le^is With tbe emperor had tertmnated. The interiui- 
oablo hat of these petty wan, whi<h is given by Bossi 
and other hiaiorioiw, iritbrat any intelligiDle account of 
(b« origin of most of them, excites a feeling of indignation 
mixed with contempt; people were killed, property was 
de«tray«d, ittd Ihmttiea wen nada nahapiiiy by thaae ahanrd 
feuds. 

One half of the indet of the fifleenth volume of Bossi's 
* Uiotiir* of Italy.' which cohiprises tha erenu of the thir- 
teenth ohntiirr. eotlsista of llieh heada as these Wars of 

the Lombord ci lies : f>rivate»ars of various Italian cities) 
other wars of (ho Italian cities; fresh contests between 
the Italian cities: I'face made between ••cveial iiins; 
wars and tuiiuilis in the cities; wars of the Italian ciiies 
tbts head ii ri pcnle*! at least twenty times); war* of Ijom- 
hardy; tomulta of Brescia and Milan ; tumults at Piacenxa; 
wara m Lomhardy and other patU of Italy; wars of Ko- 
nugna, Genoa. TuVcany, ; and all thi*. independent of 
the great »trti-_'|,'le which was then carried on between the 
pvpe^ and Frcderiell. and bit son Manfred. [Qoblphs 

AMoGutBKLIXS.J 

Such waa tho conditio)) of the ft«o Italian «iti«a in tbe 
thiftocnth «nntn^, and aucU the nannar In which their 
rUiaraa enjoyed thit hidependenoe for whieh thoir Ihthers 

had bT.i\c1y fought at Legnano. Tlic elnqtipnt panegyrist 
of (he Italian rcjiuhlics of the middle nns .it tempts to ex- 
cose their pUL'iUK-iiuis iimprnsity by ohservii g th;it ' llu-re 
w«o then no regular soldiers like our*, who liavo now to 
bear all the prhrationaand dangers of war; military service 
was th6n a tompotaiy du^, the pleaanre and patime of 
every citireti. to which he eonMNsrated a fkw daya every 

Vtir; he fjught in siffht of his own walls; if ho was 
wounded he was ltroti?ht hark to hi» own house ; and if be 
died his lo-"^ lamented by ail ii.nnsnn.-n' tSiMUOiidi, 
Rijfmbtiqma Jiaiiennei, vU. xv ): and lurilier un ho says 
t^t* in all the quarrels of thu wealthier nti/ens. Ant with 
the nobles, and afterwards with the lower cl aa ae^ civil 
hb<vty was frequently violated, ond personal right* and Be- 
rlin ty were (>nen overlooked; but while in tho rnid^t of 
ibc*e disonicrs civil liberty was trampled ii|)( ii, deuuirratic 
liberty remained. Demi)cmt'c liberty CMniists, not in ^eI•ll- 
rity. but in pow«r: it dues not ensure to nations cither 
ttanqufltity or oHer, et onomv or urudence, but it carries 
widiin itself its own reward. It affiBrda the aweetost enjoy- 
TTif-iit to the citizen who has onca taated of it, in the graii- 
: ni of inlluencm'.r the fate of hi-i country, and of sliarinn 
iU its soveiei-'ntv, nut ackno\s lodt;inLC any authorities he 
has not himself created,' (Repiidl. Jta/., ch. xxv.) This a 
portrait of democracy by otie of its ablest and inottt consci- 
antioas apologists. 

It has tieen .aid that notwithstanding all these feuda lh» 
Itciiaa cities pcoepcred ; the real truth it thnt IMM «f 



them flonririMd At the expense of ffaeotheit. Itiaohaerfed 

that a number of towns which m-p mentioned as being of 
itni^ortancc in the eleventh cenuii v. I nd disappeared in tiie 
thirteenth. Vic read of the i;l< i y i i i >vealth of Milan and 
Florence, but we take no account of tbe depopulation and 
calamities of Lodi and of Flai: it is tho same with antient 
histuiy. We see Rome growing and thriving, hot we am 
apt to overlook tho nnmennu towna of Latinm and of Sam- 
nniiii which were annihilated Ihron^ih her prHominance. 
Several causes contributed lo keep up the wealth of the 
{irv'xl Ijinibard eitu-s durini; the middle aj;es; the extraor- 
dinary ferliUty of their territory, tlieir manufactures, in 
whicli they were nnrivalled in Europe, and the practice of 
their citiaena of lending money at high interest throughout 
Europe, ihnn whence the name of Lombard became syno- 
nvinous with that of banker as well as usurer, Biil huw- 
tsver douri'thing the rili«»s niivlit be, the subjecl country 
had little ]iariu ipati'in in lln ir splendour, and tho greatest 
sufferers in the continual wars between them were tbe un- 
fortunate country-pcopl^ who in all ibeso republics had no 
political righto, had no voice in theee quarrels, but were 
doomed to auffer ftum both parliea, who treated them like 
dogs. Tbe chronicler Kerratus of Vicenza makes an 
up;<nlling sketch of the aufleriitgs of the rural population, 
ot w hich Binnondi givaa an eauaet in ah. xxviiL of bit 
history. 

In the contests between tne popes and Frederic IL the 
Lombard cities were divided : Milan, Brescia, Piacenza, and 
Modena were agailist the emperor; Cremona, J'arma, Mo- 
(leiia, Re;:i;io, were for him. But his most offectiNc oily 
wua Eceelino da lioiuauo, whom the Veronese had iiiude 
their podestil, and who contrived in the midst of the con- 
fusion to make himself maater not only of Verona, but alao 
of Vicenta and Padua, and all the Marches. In 12S7 Fre- 
deric attacked the Milanese and their alliee at Cortenova. 
near the river Oglio, and completely defeated them. Still 
the emperor was iireventcd by other dccitients from pur- 
suing his advantage, aud Milan >^ab tiBrud. A desultory 
war continued till his death. 

Meantime renewed affrays between the nobles and the 
burghers of Milan induced the latter, who were dissatisfied 
with the pudesta for favouring the nobles, to have a dikliuct 
podosti, or magistrate fur theufselves, as they had already 
a separate cxedcnza and separate consuls. They cbuse lur 
this olBce Pagano deila Torre, lord of ValMs^ina, a. pow- 
erful feudatory, who had been of great use to the Milai)»^!>e 
after the defeat of Cortenova. and they styled him ' Pro- 
tector of tlie people.' The nobles had now for their cham- 
pion the archbiiiliop Fra Leone da Perego, a fanatical monk, 
who distinguished himself by his subserviency to tho pope, 
and his zeal against ihe Cathari, a kind ol' hereiics. inaiiy 
of whom were burul at Milan. On the dc&ih ol Puguno 
della Torre, the people chose his nephew Martino for their 
chief magistrate, with the title of ' Elder,' 'Anziano della Cre- 
denxa,* mr an indefinite time. He was utiei wards btvled 
' Signor del Popolo.' ' lord of tbe people.' The nobleaoniMo 
for their podestil Puolo da Soresina. Martino however had 
the advtuitage, and e\pi-lled Soresina. The nobles had then 
recourse to Eccehtio da Romano, who ruled Vicenza and 
Verona, and bad also taken Hicscia. He advanced towards 
Milan with a splendid army, crossed the Adda, but fuimd 
himself hemnic<l in by enemies un all sides, his own formcK 
friends Oberto Pelavicino of Cremona and Buoso di Uoem. 
both Guibelines, having turned against bim. Ue attempted 
u retreat, but was wouudcd and tahen priaonar* and dim of 
Im wounds, in October, 1269. 

The exiled nobles of Mdan still kept the fiuM, and Mar- 
tino della Torres noaUe to reduce them for want of cavuli-y, 
engaged Pelavicino and hta troops in the service of Mdan, 
with tho title of captain -general for Ave yeaia and a pen- 
sion. This was the beginning of the practice ao prevalent 
atierwa.ils ol lining mercenary troops, or condottieri The 
Milanese euiigrants were besieged in the castle of Tabia^^o. 
near Brianza,'where having exhausted their provisions and 
the water of the welb, and their horses having died, they 
snmndemd at diacratlon. Thajr ware taken to MOan in 
ehatns. and confined in ironeageaeaveand to pubhaviov, 
anil kept there for year*. 

111 i - GO Martino della Torre was chosen by the towna «f 
Lodi and Novara as their ' signoro,' or lord, which in thoan 
email communities implied a more absolute authority than 
that whiek ha bad at Milan. Tbe i^biou »pr«id ; Cremenn 
alma ibr Un lord the maiqnia Pdnviaine; Veruna dma* 
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llBrtlM della Srnla; Mantua, the count S«l BmiCiiio; 

theintniiiiviif E>to,&o. The dMtM of tmnqaUlity 
•nil i (.'|His(i flrnn raetiom indoeml tlw eittiensfotmtnnit to a 

cliii'l who nniltl mnKi' Iiitnsi-lf foarfil. ami ihry rhictly 
rcquti%*l ul tutu to pumsli ({uu Wly ami severely thoM who 

truublvMl the puiiiu- )»m('l-. Thuy pralbrMd wummwf and 

oli«n briitnl ju«>tieo to anarchy. 

Atlvr iIk' 'icuth of Archbiithop FMOgo tlie chapter was 
dividMl, aa to the choke of hie suoceiior, between a nephew 
of Mertino delte Tone and another. Fbpe Alemnder IV., 

\^tM>\.i> nnV-iHlL-cI with Morlino fur having allii*! Iiiiii^eir 
with I'fluviciiio, a Guilwelinc, and liiuspecti'tl of licrrsy, 
named to the m;o Ihc raiuMi Oiliu ^'l^L■(Hltl, ut ;i imblL' and 
puwcrful fauiily. who had been exiled with the other nublcs 
aouic years bafurc. But tu the Delia Tom 0pl>oscd his 
eoming to Milan, eonndering him aa an emisianC the aich- 
bishop eleet eontinued for eeTerel 3'eon to reroam on the 
estates of lii> f.nnily in ar (lie laki- "f O^mo, where he col- 
Ivcled iiKiny nf iho (IimiII'lcIlmI, wiili \>huiii he carried on 
A Mill itl pri-iliitmy ayaiiist Milan. Marlinu <U'll;i 

IWi'c hum.; <lu rl III I hu bruther i*hihp succeeded him 
a» lonl ut Milan, Ludi. end NoTani» to whidi he added 
Uinio. VeroelU, and JfaigMBo, whidi towna eleeted hitn as 
their loid. Thna the Ibnndation was laid of that eonaolida- 
lioii iif Loiiitiar>1y into one state whit h in iirivr-tiities was 
kiiouti hy lUu name of the duchy of Milan. Philip detla 
Torre died in l'jr*5, and was succcc<lcd by his nephew Na< 
poleonedelle Torre. Tlie Torriani. or Delia Torre family, did 
not alter the furin uf ilieinetitutiona of Milan; the podestik, 
tlie credonza, and the cunsuls remained as before, with an 
authurily independent, apparently at least, of that uf Uie 
I n) This policy wa» thcMUM aa that pvrtued hytbeflnt 
Medici at Florence. 

As long OS Pope Gretjory X. lived, the archbishop Vis- 
conti wiu cautious iu his movemeata» oe thau wise pontiff 
did not choose to enconragn the preponderanee of either 
Goelphs or GuiU-lincs; but after his death in \ Z76 Viscunti 
grew bolder ; he took possoss^ion of Cumo and I>k;co, and 
at liial Mi.iiiliiil a^'aiii?! NMan. Nupuleone dclla Torru 
came out to ruvot tuiu, but wuii surprised and taken pn- 
siiner, and lie and his relations weiv confined in rages, after 
the example i>et by bi» uncle Mariino. 
Milan, hearing of the defeat, imo againet 
the Torriani, |)cltod them with stones, and drove ihcm out of 
the city. A deputation of citizens w as sent to the archbishop 
ViMioiUi, wlioin they saluted as * Perji< iiial Lord of Milan.' 
This occurred in January. 1277. ' It was but one dyiin«ty 
supplanting another. TheTorriaaii who had raised ilicm- 
telvet by acting the part of tkmaaegaei, introduced luo- 
nerchioel habita, depres«ed the nohfea, and drove them into 
e.vile. The Visconii, ri turninj^ at the hcndnf ihislont; pro- 
scribed nobility. wliK-h was now ruineil in loiliuit", ami had 
K'Come merrenary, found tlic ituoplecorruiiii d liy scrMludc. 
There was no longer any independence of suiiti in any 
class, no elevation of character or love of liberty ; and 
although lepubhcan oounctb and popubir iiwtitutiooa eon- 
tinned Ibr a long ttnw after, the principle of life whiehonee 
animated them was extinct, and iIil' Mivcreign power \vaN 
transmittcil by the first and virtuous V'isoonti to their nn- 
becilc and Mcious dcsoondants without the nation aliciupt- 
i.ig to it!crivc-r it Iruiu their gnup.' (Sismundi, licpubL 
IttU., ch. wii.) 

1'he power of the Viacoati, though in fact hereditary, vas 
•t first, at least in Ibrm. dependent on the sanction of the 
people, who. at the death of the actual lord, elected his sue- 
cc>v>r. The ouunril uf the ciders continued to discuss the 
laws wliii h tin- lord |>ni|Ki>Ld, lo levy tlie taxes, suiu-rnitcMd 
the expenditure, and to exercise llie other functions of 
a legislature*. But gradually, and especially ftom the time 
of licmabd Vimntt, the lord took upon himielf to iaaue hn 
own lawa or •teiutoa, to itnpoee taxee. let to farm the 
revenue, make war, and, in slwrt, oxcrrisc all the acts of 
eoverei^nty. In the fuurt«cnth century the Visconli ranked 
among the most powt ifnl Italian ]irinces. Tlicy « \tcndc<l 
their dominions not only uvvr Lombardy Proper, north of 
the Po, but over pert of Monlferrat, including A*ti, Ales- 
sandria, Bobbie^ ibetona. and aho to Panaa, Piaoann, 
Bologna, and other towna aoath of the Po. Gian Oaleaito 
Viaeenti receired in 1395, ftvm the Emperor Wpnrc<«1a5i, the 
title of ' Duke of MiUn and Count of Pavia.' The < haricr of 
in^'csttturu includi-fl l^vl'nt^-s^\ towns and tlicir Icrnionc*, 
exiepdiug Crom the hiUs of Monlferrat to the lagoutis of 
Vanm. Bm Sm thwe lie olMiiiwd. alio f wi mioB ty faca \ 



or fraud of Genoa. I.ut 
and other parts of Komagna. 
way, and he was preparing to attack it with alt 

w he 11 he died of tlie nlaj;ue, in Repleltiber. 140i. lo ibc 
IwUgwinR (xMituiy tin; dui hy of Milan became eirtiinissenlitil 
within iiai iowcr liniil.s. The Venetians t. <jk the llir«c ^y- 
vinces of lireM ia, iJ«rgarao, and Urema, between tlieMutci« 
and the Adda, which last river became the boundafy ttf iW 
two alatek The Swiae took poHewion of BelliWMM. tad 
odiervalleya north of the Lego Ifa^giote. Hwdnckfef 
Milan likewise lost its coni|iiest* smrtli of lliv Pu Oti 
llie side of Piwlmonl its boundary Mas the S«^ij., in- 
cludmj; willun iis limit!) the extensive provinrc of Novan. 
which now forms part of the Sardmtan tun norm. Tiie 
duchy of Milan tbetdbc«b as possessed by the hlar Vit- 
cunti and their ane ae no i i the Sftinta, fton whoa U mmm 
into |i nan Minn ofChartaa V., extended ahont 70 inilen imih 
lo south from the Alps tothe Po, and r,0 miles ca.«t tu •c»t. 
Its principal cities were Milan, Pavut, and Crcmi^im. Mas- 
tua funned a separate duchy untd the war of the SpaiiL.K 
succession, when it was taken portMJseioD of by the bouse of 
Austria, and annexed to the duchy of Milan. Tlue»« t»o 
duchies constituted Lombardy Proper. The duchy d 
Mdan. during; a century and a half that it remaioed wadcf 
theS)ianish br uh Ii rilio house of Austria, decUned irreatlT 
from Its lurmer prosperity. The delegated ab*oluti*ia <A 
Spanish viceroys and governors was fatal to Milan, Naples, - 
and Sicily. The wretched system of that adminiatratjMi 
and the miiery of the population subject to it ba%-e b«c* 
admirably portrayed by Manzoni, in hM 'Pruaeaai Sposi.' 
and by Cantii. in bis ' Ragiouamanti aalla SUK^ia Luea- 
barda del Seeolo sriit* which ia n oBntnawlary oft tba work 
of Mansoni. 

With its transfer to the German hrandi of the bouse of 
Anatria Lombardy beeaa to reoover ita pnispmtf . But m 
waa under the reign <» Maria Theieaa that impwwwwnn «f 

every sort proccciled with rapid stride*, and the docby cf 
Milan u»isuiucd a lu w aspect. The population also increaM< 
nipidly. In 1749 it was 90O.(ii>O, and in 1770 1: «at 
1,IJO,UOO. Joseph 11. pursued the career of iDQpn>veiana 
in LondNHNly, and Verri, who wrote hie history of Milan s: 
The people of I the time^ remarked upon tbc dense population of thia Imiud 
tlie adherenta of) tract of country, and iti fertility, which, heeidea abnttdantSi 
supplvM rtt inlialiitant.s wiili all the nceossarii.-s of hf*. left 
them ^i; annual surplus of piu<luce for e\|>ortatton lo lli* 
amount lif l,350,UU<' s- t|uins. alwiit sixteen millions ' ■{ frau<* 
Tlie eoit-senuence of all this was, that the neopkuf Lombai'li 
^rew attached to theAtMtrian sway, anil when the Fmtrl^ 
in I'vfiy invaded the eountry. thqr iiaund the inhabttants 
in general extremely eool towarda tbMn and their rwiblh 
ran doctrines. The partisans of the French caihertti fr .m 
oilier districts, fn^iii the Venetian proMiiees of Ilex^asi-j 
and Brescia, tmd al»u from Modena, Uok>i;iia, and uLbrr 
cuuutries south of the Po, which were not so well aJcRmi»- 
tcred as the M ilancM!. The subsequent vicissitudes of l^a> 
bardvare noticed under theLomauo-VvflsnAKKiaHiBQiL 
LOMBRZ. rCan.! 

LOMBHOOK. or LOMBOK. an i-land . f tlio Indi*-. 
Archipt;lu;j:o, lying between 8" and 'j" s. lit ..isd I)'* 
and 117° E. lonf;. It has the island of Hah < a lii • ^-t. 
and that of Sumbhawa on the cast. The iurra ut I..>c.V> 
hook ia nearly square; its mean length and breadth U.-:. ^ 
reapeciively M and 4& mde& The aurfaoe of the niend i» 
monntatnouft. The loflieet of Ht mountaina. the peek *i 
Lnnliliook, is snif! to li elothe liei;^ht of m OO fc.^t »]^ .e 
the level of ilitj sea. The island is populnus and Meli ru".- 
Iivale<l, and the whole surlacc is covered wnU \crdurr i' 
IS abuudanlly supplied With springs of water, w hich fcv4 
scvcrul small streams; some of which fall into tltc s<a em ' 
the woat aide, where thera is a oommodioaa hufaour. Shin* ' 
whwh enter the harbour may proeura ftom the nuiite^ ' 

abumlunt supplies of oxen, swinc, goats, poultry, and tvvc- 
tablos. The inlialiitatiis, who are scnernlly mtelltgenl. *«->! 
have allaincil a (oii>iderablc ilc>,'r»t' of civ il, ration, r»ri » 
on a brisk tmithc with Java ond BortMsu; their chnf U*Mk ' 
is rice, which they culiivatc by means of large tanks uail 
roaenroin of water. The ruler or mh of lamhhaek ■• 
tributaiy to the eiiltan of Bali, and the island haa w«»t- 
been hrmight iindor subjection by any Eumw-'an jiower. 

1X)M()ND. LOCH, is a lake in Seoilan-t oxteodmr ' 
twoen jb' and 60" •.'0' N. lat.. and J" .md 4" 4i' W, 
long., in a direction from north by west to aouth bj 

Oa tha «Mt aiAt it it Imuided hjr the aowi 
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jnd Perth, and o!i the wpst In that of Dumbarton. Its 
length u 24 miles. The must j.i)ulhorii jiortion, which is 
narly ooe-third ut' its lcii$;th, is from four to seven miles 
mvni, uvl contains several wood- clothed islands. The 
■Ma nin&lMr of iilaDds in the lake is about thirty. NorUi 
«r Lam in DainbartoiiKtiire it grows gradually narrower, 
ktn^ from two tn one mile and even leas in width. Ac- 
njrding to the * Stulistical Report of Scotland' it tovuiiv :i 
!>Qrf»> i.* of 46 ^fiiiurt- uulos. Its {^t-ncral di-ptli is about JO i 
fathoms, bat in some (ila«*(» a is as much as 80 and even 
1:11 fathoms. The surface is ii (bet above the mean level 
uf ih« Mft at jDtuabvton. Its WKten an supplied by a 
grokt ftnmlMr of nail riven, vMeh docencl from the ailja- 
<irnl mountains ; the Enrick, the only ronsidcrabic stri ani 
nhicb fells into it, cntcru the lake un the east side, ut 
lliat \«rt wiiore it i* widest. The circinnstance of so many 
ktream« falling into it will aroiunt tor the fact of the sur- 
fioe of this lake being fiom three to Rvc feet higher in 
winter tJiaa it is io sammer. Tlve river Leven, %vhic& issues 
fhffl its soot hem extremity, carries tlie ^uii^lus waters to 
i" c Clyde. Loch Lomond is "xU known for lliu ^Tand and 
Uautiful sf^nery which it.s hanks exhibit : indfi d none i.f 
the Scottish lakes present a i;reatcr variety of ' landscapi'. 
rtie river Lcven runs through a valley of considerable 
widtlwtrliieh is hishlv cultivated. The country around the 
KNithsni portimi m us lako is hiUy. but fertile, rich, and 
veil ealHvstod: It comtsins a numbor of gentlemen's seats, 
iurrounded with fine natural woods and plantations, while 
the lake givi^ a pci ulmr charm to the scenery by ilb rocky i 
but beau ij fill and tincly-woodcd ii»lands. Where the lake 
begins to narrow, Ben Lomond on the eastern bank raises I 
itk head to Dear 3000 feet above tbe sea. Ben Lonaond is a 
beautiful mouDlaio, lisiog with a getttle sscent, and covered 
with fine grass to tbe very summit. Its beauty is increased 
by ronlra-t with Tullich Hilt and the luounlaiiis of Ano- 
(;>ihir, wbicli vne on the other udv of the lake with a stoeji 
<kcUvi(y and bare and rocky summits, to nearly the same 
cleraUoo as Ben Lomond, flte northern extremity of the 
hke is oompletely eudoaed by Ugh, steep, rocky, tmA dark 
Bionntsiii maserii 

LOMONOSOV, MICHAEL VASILIBVITCH. the 
frlber of modern Ru>_~:an poetry ond literature, was born 
in 1711, near Kholmugor, in the government of Archangel. 
II 15 father, who wa.s a serf of the crown, was by occupation 
a jherman, and Michael more than once accompanied him 
iri 6i>hing excursions in the White and Norlbem seas. 
Tbe long Winters were devoted by hitn to study, in which 
be was assisted by the instruction he received from a priest; 
and altliouuh his stock of books was exceedingly luinti d, 
l>cing uuaiiy cou&ucd to a grammar, a treatise oil uniii- 
i.ictic, and a psalter, he made .such dilif^ont use of them, 
that at last be bad thcin all by heart. What he thus ac- 
quired wrrad only to increase his desire for further infbr- 
mation: he aocordingly determined to make his way at 
ooee to Hoecow, to which capital he journeyed in a cart 
that was convening thither a lu ul uf frozen fi«.li. Having 
»;rcutly distinguished himself, lirst in the Zaikuaopaski 
•Sciiix)! there, and afterwards in the university of Kiev, 
Ita wax seat to complete bis education at the Academy 
of St. Petersburg m I73-I, where he applied himself 
more particularly to mathematies, physius, chemistry, and 
mineralogy. After two years spent in those studies ho 
»as sen; t > Marburg, in order that he might perfect 
himself under the celebrated philosopher Christian WollT, 
under whom ho continue<l three years, and then pro- 
Beeded to Freyburg, for the purpose of acquiring a practical 
knowfedgw of uetiulargy and mining. Yet although chiefly 
uccupied by such pursuits, he did not neglect literature, but 
dili;^'utly read all the best German poets of that period, and 

I r;uim.<l to rival them. Ono of his first literary eiVorts 
Mi udti on the tuking uf Kinttcn, which he i^etil to ihn 
..■^troM Anne, and which obtained t'oi him general admira- 
li^io. In the meanwhile he had married during Lis resi- 
Jnee at Marburg, theoonsetjuence of which was that he so 
;a>.^!vcd himself in pecuniary diificuUics, that be was 
■ -l.^od to lose no time in returning to his own country. 
Aflt r hid arrival at St. Pelershur^' he was made liii ;Lssociate 
'i the Academy in 1741; aud in 1741;, jirofu.*i»ur uf cl»e- 
nutry, l>o^ides whicli other appointments and honours were 
taaftnod upon him, and in 176U he was made rector of the 
#«wittMitt1D and university. He died April 4 (16), 176j. 
'v..- romplete collection of his works, published by the 
A^^mj, which has passed through several cdttioos, ex- 



tends to sixteen volumes; and the titles alone of his 
Works would serve to show the great range and diver- 
sity of Lomonosov's studies. It would in iUBt be ^fficult to 
name any one who can be compared wftli him Ibr ihe ency- 
clopsBdical multifariousness of bis writings. Chronology, 
history, grammar, rhetoric, criticism, astronomy, ph\sics, 
chemistry, ineteorolotjy, poetry— all engaged him by turns, 
and he sliowed hiiu^lf tu have a genius fur all. Later dis- 
coveries and improvements in science have of course some- 
w liat dimmed toe lustre which his writings of that elaia at 
first shed upon htsname; bat the service ho rendorsd to 
the literature of his eonntry, both by precept and example; 
no length of lime can obscure. His grammar entitles him 
to he euiiiidertHl the legislator of lliu languas;e, and as the 
tlrsl who gave regularity and stabihtv to its elementii : in 
poetry lie has scarcely been equalled by any one, with the 
i»iu|le exception of Dorzhaviii, in energy of style and sub> 
limity of ideas; notwithstanding that, unlike those who 
have Rueoeeded him, he found no model to guide him in 
any of those who had gone before him, but had to purify 
and recast the language in which ho wrote. Polevoi's bio- 
gmpbiral novel, entitled ' M. V. Iximnnosov,' 2 vols., bvo., 
lM.!>'>, t-nntain^. with some admixture of fiction, almost all 
that con now be collected regarding the liib of thisostra- 
ordinaiy man, together with notioes of his ebief Uteinuy 
contemporaries. 

L0^3CHE'RES, lUiper's name for a gennsof /?o<te«/#, 
including Echimys of (Jeoffroy, i ■ [ i m s of Huslrix of 
Schrcber and othcp^. and a s|K-eie.s ot Alyu.rui of Zimmor- 
man and others. [MtiBtD,«; RooKNTtA.] 

I>ONCHO'PTEklS.a genua of fossil ferns established 
hy M. Adolphe Brongniaft The species belong principally 
to the coal formation, but one, Lonchopteris Hantelli, ia 
found in thcWeablcn deposits and in tho green-sand. 

The h avrs :i ; \ m lUiiiinnalifid, the pinnicnles adnafe to 
tlui raclu5, luai ked by u midiib, and equal reticulated uer* 
vuros, and uniform aroolic. 

LONCHU'KA, a genus of I^tigillido', sepuxuUsi from 
Fn'ngilla (Temm.), by Lieut.-Col. Sykes. 

Generic Character. — Bf// strong, sli rt, ^road; mandibles 
entire, the upper one extending in an aii^k on the forehead, 
and, with it, fortnini; (he arc of a circle. Winps moderate, 
subacurainate ; first //utV^ very short and subspurious; the 
second, third, and fourth, nearly equal and longest. Tail 
graduated, lanceolate ; middle tail feathers a little exceeding 
the others in length. Feet moderate, ratlier slender. 

Col. Sykes obsenes that the pecuUor spcar^head form of 
tho tail, and tbe ridge of the upper manaible and tbe fore- 
head, forming a segment of the satne circle, together with 
the bnbits of LoneAurof niMoria, Chert and leucmota, afford 
sutlicient characteristics for their separotion. Col. S\l<es 
adds that the Grot-bec loitgtcone oi lite Pi. Col. 96 {Embe- 
riza quadricolor. Lath.), belongs to the same group. 

iiOM<tfyof tbetbrooa||eeiostbeDukhttn<I>Bocani). Tba 
first two are nooided as Ibimd only m tbe Gbavto. 

LoitchurnCheet, Svkes, is described as of a pale cinna< 
mou hrown; the body below and the rump white; quills 
and tail-feathers deep hrown. Indcs deep red brown. Fe- 
male trith the colours less intense. Length of the body 
t>\ inches ; of tho tail, 2. 

UaAittt Rtprvbidian, tte.— CoL Sykos atttoi that theso 
birds live in small fbmilies, and that be fitequently found 
them in possession of the dcscrte<l ncsTs of the Plocetu 
Philippenti$ ; their own nost, which he exhibited on a sub- 
sequent occasion, is a perfect hollow ball, made oC a delicate 
Agrostis, witii a lateral hole for the entrance of the birds. 
It was found in the fork of a branch of tho JlflflMMa 
Arabica, and contained ten oblong minute white eggs, not 
much larger than peas, being jjlbs of an inch loni; by ,'(,ths 
m diameter. The cry of tlie bird is chert, chref, rht'ei, 
uttered siuiultaneously by flocks in llight. (Zo ,l. P/ '.r., 
lb:t ' und lh34.) 

LONDON, the capital of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, stands at the head of the navigable 
tideway of the river Tbamea. Tbe latitude of the ceutre 
of tbe dome of St Pair's cathedral, which stands nearly 
in the centre of what is strictly the City of Ljiidou, is 
ill" 30' 47 j'j", and tho longitude is 5' 48-2" W. of Green- 
wich. The latitude of Greenwich Observatory, according 
to Mr. Ally's determination, is 51* 28' 3>f07". This por 
tion of the metropolis, the City, including the liberties, or 
the districts into wbich the municipal franchises and pri> 
vilogcs extend, is divide^ into two portiousi London wiUkitt 
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Ibe Watlt» tnd Lsndkm wilb<Mt Um Walhi, • distinction 
wliicb vxhli m 1oog«r except in name. Tiie original wall 
oflliH City u> (IvscribtHl OK Imviui; lU buginiiitifi ut a fort 

wli.i li ui 1' II I occupied llm siti' of ili'-' yu t-ni 'rM\w r of I^n- 
don, uliuiH'C it ua» carriril nuiiiiMuid tiiruugh i\ie fttrect 
nowcalic'l the Miiioriv - i> A Id gale; thence diverging to 
ih» wmi it ofOMod Bi»hupg«to ehurcbyard tu L'rippl«^t«; 
then totttherlf to Ald«ngat«; thsMe to the north oi Cbriit't 
HuspitttI ; turniiiit diio<rtly Mtuth to Ltu1i:;ati>, it then attain 
tn'ik n Mi-*lcrly €«>ur»o li> Xcw Bridge SireL-t. and ait-ompa- 
; 1 liiL' l.iic oi til..' Klf.-t Umr to it-^ jinuu m with the 
'i IiauvA \tUet'u anuiher iotx marked it:* tcnniiiniioii. The 
tpacu within the Imu thus dc^oribi'<l coniprchenda London 
within the WaiU» and iacludM 9tt p.)r.&hu«. J^nidon 
wilhout 111* Walls eontbtt of th* following II pari'^h«?s:— 
Si Andrew's, Holborn ; St. Barlhutoniow the (nvat ; St. 
H a tlntlotuow the ; St. Boiitlph Without, AMersgato; 
S. }iMt.;I| li. Ald;riitc; St. i; i - l|'h ^Vllhout. Bi Ir i -:u;. : 
Saiiii ik idu's; St! Duniitau in the West ; St. GiIl!> WiUioiit, 
Cnpplegato; St. ScpuU hrc Without, Newp;ate; Trinity, in 
tboMinoriet; bcsidm inua uf ooiurt, bospiult, iumI otlier 
exM-mroehiiil diatricto locally connected vrltli tlie •bore- 
named pnri.shes. Thu whole ol London Bridge is held to 
W ithin tho eitv, together with a plot uf ground ul ihu south 
end of the old Loitdjon Bridge oa uit Suriey shore, utd c«Ue<l 
tbu Bridge foot. 

Tbc&c boundarieB by no rocana ittdude whet i« now nn- 
deniood by the nmhe Loudon. Th^ do not cren ciranm- 
acribe the eurfiiee over whteh ito mngihtracy exercise-^ 
jiii is lii t lii. Tiii' iMir Diigli * f Si uthwark, on the south 
side ol' the TUaujci, f"r in lain purpowa, subject to th« 
jurisdiction of the corp>r:iii- luli^ . r'5 uf ilu- City of London. 
A great part of the manor uf Finsiliury ts alto hold by t!io 
corporation by virtue of a leo^nu grantc<l by the prebendary 
of Ualiweil and J^'inaboi;, in the oalbedial chwob of 
8t Paul* at an annuel ivnr. This laaee bet been renewed 
from time to time, and the date of its origin i* not rrrordtd ; 
but It is known that Ihe corpomlion has ^rcti th is iiiti-nstt il 
in tho manor from tho Iwginning of tin- t jurtct -ith nntury. 
It ia uuw usual to consider it as forming part ol tlie iiil-u o- 
pdlia,or of Loudon, in the largo sunM of tho tvnn, winch 
comprahanda the City of London within and without tho 
walls, the oity of Weetmlnster. the bai«Ufb of South wark. 
ttiif! tlio iifwl} iivalcil i\ir?iamr'islary boroiighi uf Finsbiiry, 
St. Ma; \ -li.' bull' , tliu Tuwvr iiuuilets, and L;iinlii.'th. The 
area of '.lie o .soxcr.il division*, with tlio miinlH r of houses 
and of iuhabilanU which they contained at ibo census of 
1831, an eomputed to be as follows :— 

AiwiaAetM, IIimtM. fl»|ml.>tMn. 

• • 600 17,3U 122,. til j 

. . 590 22,4(12 134.117 

. . 2,500 21.893 202,4t>0 

. . 4,i;ro 2'».6d:> -.i:-!.!*.)',} 

. . 0.310 '.i7,»?>S •-'.l».-J'J4 
. , 8, MO '."J.DJ'J Ijl.CIJ 
, , b,'Jbii 6<i, 77 7 JOJ.Sl'J 



City of London 
Siuihvark . 
WaatioiBster ; 

Kinsbury . 
St. Marv-le-bone 
Lainlu'ih 
Tuwuk ]Iauil<;ls 



Total ... 31, 49a 215,032 I.375»237 
The proportionate fneraase in the popubilkni ami nunilMr 

of huiisLs that h:i^ l orn found at each decenaaty onUIIMBn^ 

tlou Dince ibol hu.> been as under: — 

I'' 11 .. in-'JH jH-r ct'ut, lG-7.( per cent. 

.. Ifi')9 „ 17-Gr. „ 

18.31 .. i<>-42 n .:o-04 ,. 

The nite of increase haabovn by no iiieaus uniform in 
tho dUTerent dtatrieta. Giiii|iariiig 1831 with lf<01.tlie total 
increase in tho number of housce itos been S3 per rent ., and 
in tho |v»pulatiun "0 percent.; but a* ri-jjurds tlic cily of 
I,oiid<Tn tliiTo has been, durin;; t!ie same thirty yc-ars, u po- 
sitive thvrca.te iti houses of 5"ti5 i»er cent., and of ir.luibit- 
anl4 4*43 per rent. Thf ureal iiicrea^v lia» taki ii place in 
the newly crcaicd buiuu^lu; the houses being tlicrc aug- 
mented in the proportion of 941 per ecnt., and the inhabit- 
ant! 105 per cent. The area oitlte City being already fully 
Ol . upied by house?!, t^ to was no ro<>n» for their inci. i- ■, 
and liitle capacity for uceivitig an additu n to the lintnbcr of 
inhabitant!*. The triflinz diminutival e\pir.enrc<l in both 
particulars in tho city b full) acctunted for by tbo widening 
of fttroelt^ and by the inrn-a»r<I valtje of houwa fur com- 
inuTcial (lunio^r''.. whiili ha- nvhu-ed many pcr>'int to p.irfcl 
out their awcUmgs a:> otilccs, and to remove with their 
fai:iili('- t I 'V'' -u'-Lrltsi. 

Sti cuiiuKraiiun bus vt lato years boon awdc of the >lre«t» 



of London ; Wt tt baa been compolai tha^ 
squares, lanea, courts, and alleys, they amount to tiai>» a tt 

8UUU and 10,000. The principal ihoroughfkrcs Miaw tlkt 
cour*'' of i!o' Til inic-. fi' m i-,i-t to we>t. The lon^wt i.r« 
enters fi< m K"< \ ^il Whilechapel, and runs in a tmr.p 
straight liM' to St Paul's cathedral, where it divide* .f-i 
two armi^ one of which continues near tbo nver thnml 
Flcet^atreet alid the Strand to St. James's palace : tbeeUar 
ann continues molt} to the north, through Holborn ii> (ka 
xveslern extremity of Oxford-street and Ken»ing1oii CJah 
vetpils. I j in :i computation iu;iili: m 1>. ( cmbtT, I7'i, .; 
Bpi>cars there n« then, 'in and mw »h«s <Jtty of lende r, 
Ivu almshousi- . hospitals and infinnanes, 3 coUei^rv 
public nriiona, 15 dtwb-inarketa, 1 oarkot for )m eaoi^ I 
n»r herU, and 23 for eon, eoala. bay, Ifcc, I* tnna of eMM, 
27 public squares. 4'J hnlls for companies, 6 public ar 
free schools, 1.11 chiirity schools, '207 inn^, 447 taverns, S'A 
cofleo-houscs, 5975 ale houses, 1000 h i knt > < a 'scs. i i 
hackney-cbsirs, and 7000 streets, loues, couMb, itad allry. 

Fnin Iho official returns obtained in 1§32 by the n'>iu 
ninianafa appointed to consider oonoendog the diriMon of 
eonnties and tne bootidanea of bemufrba. it appeared ibal 
lli. ru Wi ll- :it tliiit time in each of the frojv.j,-! parlMuacnl* 
urv liiviMoiis till- I'olii. wing number uf huujai rated al lbs 
yearly vali:«>ot' n /. and npwords, aiul tho aMMWdtoMifaid 
wilhtn tbosc divisMiu wore as follows : — 

4110 .ni'l M|i«ariU. Afr-'^ Xtt «. 

City of I^ndon . • 14,5C4 Jf iOi.i:-. 

Cityof Wcsfnlin^tc^ , ir.etl 303,42! 

Botoagb of South wurk . 9.923 51. :c: 

I^mbuth . 16,405 9U§fi 

Finsbnry , 23,««6 Ml. 027 

Marvlrl. TiP . 21,630 S**.5oi 

„ Tower iiumlcis 23,187 t3.lil 



126,656 £i,2:r,(t: 

Ftom which it appears that the metropolis contain«fI tt'Ht 
per cent of tbo total number at houtea rated above IW. |rf 
annum value in Great Britahwand that tbo lababHafttspail 

29*61 perct nt. of ilie whole BlDOUlIt of UMMOd tMM^ ex- 
clusive of the 1 iii.l t:i.\. 

Soil. iS'f ■ — 1 lie u'l m'f'il siJi>iratuiu of London and .'• 
vicinity IS clay. [Ln:ni>o?» Clav.] ]k>ds of clay, fbrn let 
to 200 fbet in thickness, pn per fur making tiles, are Ibuai 
in tbo immedialo neighbourhood of the City, aikdail 4ft>tti<d 
tbo metropolis briek-makinfr it or baa been rwrriedetl 
lensivcly. Tho c1.iv I> in mimy j .wis, ci]i' c;.inv ontLcn'.r: 
.%ide of tlio river, for a dut iti :c uf tii jro xhan a mile, cw\:tm1 
with a thick bed of gravel. 

The mean annual tcm(>cratun! of the air in LwkB. as 
diHluced by Mr. I,. Howanl (hint t series of obaerratauatear^ 
tivl on during iwentr yean, is 50° 5'. The mean t«-T- 
peraturo of each month, during the period ban meotit^cil. 



Jonuary . 36*34 

February » 39*60 

March. . 42*01 

Aprd . . 47*61 

May . . 53*40 

.luiu- . . ,Vf:!'i 



July . 62-9: 
Ausuat 62' 9« 
September 57*7* 

October 50 79 
November 42*40 
December 3»*ri 



The amount of niiu which felt in each of the nine yew 
from l^>2^ to l t.14, in the gardens of the Hortioaltttinl So- 
ciety at Cbiiwick, and in each month of the year li3 4. wm 
as lollows:— (It is not known that there is any gauge 
Mitlnii tii(;iimiu of tho towD Upon wbiehperiiKtj " 
can be placed.) 

lorS't. ISTH. Itirlir*. 

IS'jr, 21 •«3 Jnnuary . 2*^7 

(lij; •.>,»• I H February . 0 37 

J'«28 27 S5 March . O'Mi 

Iblf 26* 12 April . , O'CS 

1830 24-27 May . . 1*19 

1931 26*93 June . . 1*63 

I'-lJ 21 ''^a July . . 6*34 

U3J 25*80 Augu>t . 2*73 

l«34 20-39 September OhJ 

'• October . ©•4J 

Averogo S4*I0 Nomnhcr t'is 

December 0*74 



Ai.cordiug to ob;icr>atious made during a series of j eari 
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tU AtlWirtlkg table iImvi the directions in vbioli the iriod 
hu blown dttriag each month of the year:— 





N. 


X.E 


E. 


s.n. 


s. 


s \v. 


w. 


N.W. 
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. hcJiili clurc — Altlioiigh London is known to have o\ii!lL(l 
ii3 U»'*u f ir near two lliousand years, with the cxrt ption oi" 
here and thore a bitildiug, or a mas^ of old ti'iiemLuU, all 
Uw rwt ta conifHirativoly of yesterday, there being very few 
portiam vhich are ntoro then a century old, and those in 
yituaUona «baira Ibej nuat be purposely sought out. What 
Roman London waa Vi now entirely matter of conjecture, 
for altixiugli pjvt'inenU unit nt her fragments of antiquity 
tiave betiti Uma tiiua to liuiu discovered, they merely prove 
>h.i( Roman structures of some splendour fuinierly existed 
on the titea where snch remains have been dug ap ; but in 
regard to IIm buildings tbemselTee they afford no inlbmia- 
tion ; still Icsc do they assist us in formin» any idea of the 
jl(eneral mode of building and the aspect of the city. ]ma- 
linatijii may speeiilatf t'lot'ly us to uraiuU-ur of Ivjii- 
(liniuiB uiultsr tUu HoiQiut sway, but it iis inipo^ible fur it to 
theat us into the idea of the city's presenting any sip:ns of 
gnndeur in after^tioieei for under both ii» Anglo-Hoxon 
and Nemuin eoveretgns it must hew been, as we shell pre- 
»>-ntly scu, in a most wrctche<l condition, nnd its inhabit- 
ant* subjected to what would now bo considered intolerable 
nui>-anctv- and int oiivcnii/iicc*. I.otuliim.in was most pro- 
bably a Bnltiih town, that is, a larjjo enclosure protected by 
X rnmpart and fosse, praviottS to the invasion of the island 
bf Cteiwr, in whose tune « eoneiderable tralllc was carried 
•n befween the Britons nnd tbe Gaul*. But though Ccesar 
crosMil Thnmc?. he mnkes no mention of Lotniiuimn. 
The iirsl iiuiio- Ml' It (ii'ciu"! in Tacitus f.4nrt.,xiv. win-K- 
it I* apoken ol as not tlion iMinnin-il wiih ilii> of a 
nilonia, but still as a place much tVequcuted bv merchants 
trxl aa a grtax depdt of merchandise^ In toe revolt of 
Boedieea (a <SJ Suetonius, the Roman commander, aban- 
dooed Londinhim to the enemy, who massacred all the tn'> 
habitants ilid n it leave it with Suetonius; a circum- 
starioe whtcli kaii* us to infer that it was then chicrty occu- 
pied as a Roman station. If anv conclusion can be drawn 
from the brief notice of Tacitus, London was then incapable 
af Kiafcin^ any defence, and had probably no wall that couUi 
lesiAi the enemy ; though that historian mentions the want of 
srtldieni ihe'cause of its being abandoned by Suetonius. 
It «1 .'s not .ipprar from Tacitus whether the place was 
iht-n destrujed by the Britons. At a Uter date London 
j'>()rars to have been made a colonia under tiie name of 
Augusta. ( Amm. MarcelU xxviL 8.) The antient wall of 
LaiMltm. ascribed toTbeodosiue, frovemor of Britafn, be(;an 

il A fort nenr the present site of the Tower, an<l ontitinued 
%\vnz i.V Minorx's, to Cripplo>;atf, •Now^atu, ami Lu'!j;ate. 
The walU nrt' said to haw i.'ac!,i-(.'d an an a of sniu'what 
inir<» than three miles in cucumfercnce, and to have been 
ritirded by fifteen towers, which latter are conjectured to 
Ibre been 40 feet high, and tbe walls 23. Hie pra>torium 
mA it« adjumts are supposed to have ocoupted the site of 
ILt- P .ijiiry and C'i»rn1iil!, as tcsselated pavements have boon 
i^-m*jretl there au<l at tlio Lothbury gate of the Uank, and 
•car St. Mary's Wo«ihiotli. 
is rej^ard to Anslo-Saxon London, our information is as 
iljr as it is with'respect to the Roniaii ritj \ but we may 
;1) concoivc that it must baf« greatly falkai off in appear- 
during; the barbarous period that snceeeded the flnisl 
^arture of tlie Romans from the island, wtiea it wa^ 
*Kt(rnately attacked and ravaged by the Picts and Scots, 
f|^ th« 8*x<ms and Anglee. In the aixtti eantaiy it became 



the capital of the Anglo-Saxon kincrdnra of Essox. and in 
tho following one a hi<liai.'s scu. Scbiil, kuig of Essex, 
having been converted to Clu slianity, erected a cathedral 
church to SU i'aul, and an abbi v riaucli to Si. Peter, on 
tlie sites uf the present cathediai au l Westminster Ahbqr* 
AU however that we know of Londuu. UU ligr auiny cen- 
turies afterwards, extends no fbrtfaer than a fbw sites and 
names, t!ic mi-niorv of which ha<s been pr.-served, notwith- 
staiuliuc; tin- successive clianii^i s tii which the places them- 
seUi's iiaw been subjci tni. At this perio«l ami for long 
after, the t tty c-uuld liave been little more than an .issom- 
hlagc of hovt^ls, intersected by narrow min- lanes, the whole 
cnckeed by wallsi eacept on'iha side towards the river. It 
was on the hanks of the river, in Cssfle Baynard Ward, and 
on the south sale of xhr- present cathedral, that the n si- 
dem e ol' tlie Anglo-Suxoti kind's stoi>d, erected either by 
AUVitl, Eilwanl. or Athelstan : nioit proltably by the last, 
whose namo is retained in that of Add or Addle Iltlh 
This Anglo-Saxon place was forsaken by Edward the Coo* 
fesaor, who removed to that which ho hall erected at Weat- 
muttter; after whicli, together with the cathedral, the first- 
mentioned builfliut; was destroyed by lire m I0s7. The 
Tower Royal (at (he end of the street so t ailed) was another 
palace, erected after the Norman conquest, but its origin 
cannot bo trac()d. In Kichanl U.'s time it was called tbe 
Royal Wanlrobe, and was granted by Riehard IIL 1o the 
first duke of Norfolk. 

Of public buildings there were scarcely any besides reli- 
gious houses and lios|utals, both wlntti wereverv niiTiicrous 
previous to the RelurmaMon, mid uf several of them thu 
names are retained at tiio present day, viz. Black Priars» 
White Friars, Crutched Friars, Chartteux (the Oharleir« 
house) ; Priories— St John of Jeroaalem, Clerkeowell (St. 
John's Gate), St. Bartholomew the Great, St. Mary Ovciieo, 
Southwark ; Nunneries — St. Helen's, Bis hopga'te Street, 
and Holywell, in Holywt ll l^vne, Shoreditdi; Hospitals — 
St. Giles's, St. James's (the I'ahuc), St. Kalherino's, 
and St ThotnasV What tew residences there were of 
any note were scattered about, and mingled with the 
meanest habitations : that of Henrr, earl of Northimi* 
herland in the time of Henry VI . sfond in Fenchurch 
Street ; Crosby House (1470. a portion of w im h still remains, 
ami luis liitelybeen resioredi, ni Rishoprrate Stieet. Oxford 
Place, the residenc*- f tlie \ eies, earls ot Oxford (I5f*t>, 
was in St. Swithiii"> L*ne, where were the houses of Sir 
Richard Empson and Dudley, the notorious agenta of 
Henry VII. ; and that of Cromwell, earl of Essex, stood In 
Tin ii;iiiorton Street, while at a later period Alders^ato 
SumH and other places now abandoned lo shop*, countmg- 
iiouses, and wan Iioi;m;s, were inliahiieil by tin- iioblo and 
the opulent The antient residence of tlie bishops of X^oudon 
was in Aldcrsgate-Slteet. 

As to tbe actual apneaiaiieeand condition of the metvopoltt 
we have little more than conjectural and piecemeal inibrma* 
tion \\n\\\ we romedowii to tunes iliat may comparatively be 
termed recent ; for ciuitcmpoiary chroniclers and topo- 
graphers seem to have had no regard to the curiosity of 
uoslerily; but contented themselves with noting, whether 
briefly or prolixly, most drdy, what they beheld, without 
aiming at anything like a graphic description of the whole. 
We may however easily picture to ourselves what l/mdon 
must have been even in the fust half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the act fir improving and paving the city, 
pa<tscd in l.'>3-2, describes the streets as * very foul and full 
of pits and sloughs, very perilous and noyousas well for all 
the king's subjects on horseback as on foot, with carriages.* 
If to the fonntdable inconveniences to which passengers 
and tratlic were subicctcd. we add those of narrow crooked 
streets, gloomy bv day and left in total daikiuss at ni^bl, 
we shall be lorced to add a few shades more to the picture 
of the nnynus ronditiun of the citizens. FerlMpaeVMl the 
vilest byC'lanes, alleys, and courts that are now to be met 
with, ar#, except in regard to the houses themselves and 
tlieir iidi dMt.uit-^, l;ard!y a decree worse than was the Lon- 
don ' of uUltu luiiL-' generally. No \vondcr therefore that 
pestilence and fire -hoidd at variuus lime> ha\»' romuniled 
such havoc, the popidation buuig densely <;i,o[>cd up in 
confined and badly ventilated dwellings, con)>tru(-tcd for the 
greater part of pbater and timber, covered with thatched 
roofs, ana baTingoach story overhanging that immediately 
beneath it. While this last-meniiom d nr -umstance uiust 
have contributed not a little to uuhcaltiaucss by leaving 
my Uttle apae« between the uppeniKMt ttonea of die oppo 
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nto lioiMe*. it miMt alio Int* r«nd«itd flm particiUarlv 
diMtrnelive, to tbkt tvhat with th* dcDMneti of build- 

ing*, the tdinbu-tihility llioir material^ and ?in in-uf 
liciont sui'plv 111" \saior, the lircukiun out of a fire mu^l 
UiroatciiL' I ^ c»n(l;if4i atiou of u whole neighbourly a-, is 
•lill tbo caac at (junstantinople. At tbe present uay Ktich a 
eonflagmlton U that uf the gmt Ira of ISfiS would be almost 
iiapm»ibUy«««n if nu cft'orUw«r«in*da toarmtiu pru|p%»s. 

Tliough efiurehes, rcli^iouft hmuw^and tome finr private 
midfiu-c}, may h.ivr 1« «'fj kubtlantiallv liuilt. nrul ])iTlMj,<. 
entitled lu lh»3 i-julhct of niagniflccul, ospLi lully ulu n cnin- 
parcd with tho ordinary dwellings, iho) iiui-,t liav.- lu i )» 
altogether iniiuflloent to counteract the gcii^nil rude and 
IBMn appcarotioa of the city. Whatcvor degree of comfort 
or even luxury there wy have beea in too abodes of a 
few great nobles, there can bo no doobt that the people 
generailv, cmti incUuling tho ^veallhier buraliLTs, were 
mitorubly Itnigftl aud Uuu.m^L Tln' exeeplinn". I'tuia it :iro 
not to be mistaken for the rule iindf; ai.d il' w,- c(>i,tr.i>i 
the eondttton of i>ocicty claat by dan, wc fiod tliot. settuig 
•aide the very higliest, hf wbom'greater aUte was allecied 
than nt present, all the net wiXl MU no compariaon with 
the correspondmg ones of modem time* m regarda the 
comforts of life. Main lliiiii^s wIik Ii were f>.iiiieily the 
luxuries of the few have suito become the e^ory-day in < e*- 
aaries of tlie many ; to say nothing of tlio miuu ri us oa- 
venienccs and enjoyments tiow placed withia the reach of 
aaariy all, though, a century or two ago, no wealth eoald 
procure them. Tlie pictures given ti« by £raamua and 
Holinshed of iho manners and domestic eoonomy of our 
ancesitors, so far fmiu Icing at all fiatliMiiip, portray a 
state of 8umt-biiibaii»ia ; ao (hut w huti ver o«-<-uiion llitTi.- 
nay have been for regulating attire and rL-stnunitig luxury 
in dres.s there was nu need of sumptuary lavvs to check 
•Seass of reflnemcnt in honm aitd furnitnrc. In the early 
part of the Qfiecutb century even ' the uplandtab towna in 
the realm ' could not boast of more than three or four 
cliiuiiu'V-- ; niul nfli'rwanl? '.'u 1, i tsfs of llii- F.nglith were 
described by llu- foreigners wlm i;mic o'.lt witli Philip II. 
OS consisting uf walls built with ' sticks und dirt.' In the 
ineUopolia the generalitjf of tbo bousoa may have been a 
deptrae better; yel Hohnahad bimalf admits that Lon- 
don had a very mean appearanoe in oompariaon with tawt 
foreign cities. During the sixteenth century however it 
grcaily t-xttudod itself wcislvard alon^ the nurlh hank "'f 
the river, where many of the nobility uiectcil ' l^yrc aittl 
atatelie * mansions, of which Northumberland House is the 
only one remaining, no traces of the others being left, 
althongh the names ef several of tltcin are still retained in 
the streets oprninq into the Strand. Even Exeter 'Change, 
which occupied the silo of Exclcr House, originally budt 
by the ^teat Lud Burleigh, lias in its turn disappeared, 
and tramiiiiited it^ muue to llie present Kxvter Hull. Still 
greatly a& iho ini'tru^Kilis had incrcasc«l in extent in the 
veifn of Elizabeth, the map of it at that period (a cut of 
wfateh may be scon in the * Penny Magaiine,* No. 427), 
shows it to have bi>en a mere dwarf in oompariaon with its 
present gigantic dimensions : all to the north and west of 
ihe Slrati'l uas open field* and luuntry, as Wt ll lu ai]'. 
all the south bank of the nver, now a populous and exU u- 
aivo district, and connected with the northern side by - 
veral bridges, whi-rcas before the erc<"tion of Wt-^tniinsiir 
Bridge (commenced 17 Mu London Bridge mm the only 
structure of its kind which the metropolis pos.sessed. Iii>ig- 
nificant as the increase of buildings in nlizabelh's reign 
may mnv aj iK-ar, il was regarded with so much ap)irehcii- 
sion as wcii as wuader ul tlio time, that tlie queen issued a 
proclamation in forbidding the erection of any but 

noascs of the hishost class within three nulea of the city. 
The same una mne by her successor, but in neither case 
hid the prohibition much elTcct; so that by IGfiG many new 
districts and parishes had been uddctl to the subuibs. Ter- 
rible as Wis the ealainiiy wlui;li liurini,' that year h( U l tin 
eily itself, vklieu upwaicK ul' IJ.OUU Iiuum.'* aud utlier butid- 
ings inrludmg St. Paul's catliedral and the portico added 
to it bv Iniso Jones, fell a prey to the llames, it baa been 
attended tMth much benefit. ■ Heaven be praised.' e\- 
rlaim^ Malcohu. * Old London was burnt T und indee l 
what IS eliielly to be regretted now is that ad>'anta'/e 
Tiot tiken "ifthe u)H.i>rtunity then alVonlcd of luyii-.j; n.it the 
sir«9vts Willi gretttcr regard lo regularity and convunu iK e. 
A olan for that purposo was made by Sir Christopher \V i l n, 

•M aoothar bjr Sic ioha fiTelyn. 11 either of them had 



been carried into execution« the Citjr wooU hava bean iaC- 
nitidy more oommedion* for ttaflle ttum it nov it, netvitb- 

stunding the very material improvements which have Mi.'-., 
place w ithin the few last years, by opening a ommmi.ri 
tii.n Ijom Ni-w Loivhui Bti'lge to the Maii-^ion Huu*r ii. \ 
Hank, and tb<;nce northwaids lo Tinsbury Circus. Am«u 
ing lo Wren's plan there would have been two print rjiil 
itrecia carried m a direct line, one firom AldKale, l£e Utaf 
ftom tlie Tower, intenecting in their course one or two -. 
pn!y;;o!»al areas or piaizas (rrom whirh rttluT fctree-t* Wi.i, :.I 
I lia\e 1 1 ranched oil"), and teMiuEialiiig ui a larger tnanj:u.i- 
p u/a. Ill w hich St. P 1U^^ w oul 1 liavo been piacciU ^. 
trom whirli aiiolhcr street wouhl have U-en carried in a 
straight course to Temple Bar. Evelyn'aptan alM n-^itdH; 
for several piaazaa of varioua fonMkOne of «hicii « .l i 
have been an oral with 8t Paul*a in the oentre of it ; bu; : 
■lilTi'red fmrn tl.e <jther in pnipostng a street in n hne /: »a 
St. Duii-.ta:i's iii thi* Kusl to the cath- lir.il, and ti.-r: 
slrai^'iil (i;nv ird-. ti» Temple H ir . lint ttu'. plan did j< i. 
like Wrcu's. contemplate a cuuluiued quay or terrace ak ^ 
the liver. Unfortunately the ainipilar oMiaaejraad aae> 
mv-mindadneM of tho citizens set them both owt. 
the exttaoidinary opportunity for improvemtsiit mL>"s. 
then pie-ented itself wo* entirely liirvjwn aw.n, a-.l 
inste^id of lioin? in any rc«{>cct iakul«(ed to sii>iw tkst 
noble pile li) aihaiitn;;e, ilie area in ^^hlch St. Paul'* ^taaia 
is as irregular and unarchiteetural as it is inrnm iiiiiaal 

Within the cuune of the next hundred yean Jkm tka 
date the metropolis extended iUelf considerably i.i 
west and north-west, where it became more fssin unable u\ 

re'»i(le ; ulid no di'iihl tlie firi- of l^.iirh.ii 1; jrl a l: re.it -./i.i r,- n 
tills ehan.'i'. i.-r thtjir uiaiiMuus lu lite vily L^\iug b«.-<Mi <ir 
-iroNed I n It, (he nobility rcinoved from thai teal of buatlp 
iind iratbc much earlier than they otherwise might hair 
dune. Both Soho S(|uare and Golden 8<|aan fnov places 
of very inferior rank to tba more modem ones j wcrv bu>it 
befbre the close of the ae\-ente«nth century ; while Haoi^e- 
and ( nili-h Squares ap|>ear to have b<Tii i rtctetl I , • .f ri -j 
the J car.* 17 lo aud l"jy. In the iiugn eit (Jeurge 11. 3r)>-« 
thri-e churthes. each of which is dittinguisthed by a Tt"H-* 
Corinthinn pirtico.viz.St.GeorgeSfiUoouabury^eoiaacaaacd 
1731 >; 8 1 M vrtin's. ^nd St. George*a. Hanetwr ftfum 
(1742). The lint of these however has not obtain' \ i re- 
putation equal to that of the second, nolwitlist-iii l;: j; 
it might to place llie name nf Hawk-ino.)f al lea>t ■•n n kiil 
wiili that of Gibbs. [11a\\ksmuuii , Giuu^j in l.-fO 
Old Hand .Street was partly built, but its situation ma* tLe« 
almost rural, all to the north being fi«Jda» lane^ aai td^ 
covered ground; and many mantiotta which ai« now awr- 
rounded by buiidiugs and streets for a consuler.vhh d.v- 
tuucc, then stood, if not quite solilar}, with onh . 
straggling houses in tlu ir nciyhbourh' od ; -ur^i ws.* i-^ 
cose with Montague House, now the Bntish Muarua, a^ 
Burlington House, Piccadilly. 

Notw ithstundini; however llnt nthrr mmrai airf iltiala 
continued to bo |>Wrc>«Mvely foraed. nntil tbedialrvC 
the north of Picca«lilly ft>siimcd a conuertcd t vv>,l i^- 
appearance, neither that iii r any other psii ©f ihc mt ir- 
poll* bore much re<ic-mblaiji'e. m ehataeier and a^pcri. 
what it now does, the houses having be^n all. if not iebQiI«g 
I'lore or less moilornized since that time. .\s one iiwlsii mi 
ol this, we may obeervo that no MM would be able to r*^ 
nise Su James a Street easliown in one of the plates of It - 
garths Rake's Progre-s, were il tn t fjr the gateway of r «i 
palace, the only feature that r (.mains unaltered. Th* i<'» * 
nirjht have o,ine e.n ne leasing lo its present bulk ; veturiW> 
impro\ciii< III had kept pace with its growth, it Ka « 

been fardiU'eieitt from what it actually is : ind We ihec-!! 
at this day ha^ c had to eoattnd with all the incoQv«Mc.««e 
dceeribed by Guy in his 'THvia. or Art of Walhmc «r« 
Streets,* which appe.irio h iu hitu formidiaUtaaoacWW'-i 

in miny weaOu r ..aJ alui lUj^hlliiU. 

It w.»> nut 1 1 11 the beiiinning of the reign of George 111^ 
uheti tiie nrcsviU system of paving and hgbting tbeetvwwM 
was introduced, that the metropolis b^n fo poC « 
civilised appearance, by the safety and cunvenience ef 
public being attended to. Signs, posta, walrr^piiutik m.z4 
.ul Miiiilar iitir ane. s and ^.'l;-lrllrti.^n-. were remuvt-d. f — j 
paili. we:e lud down, aud lulu pa were lit at nighu li 
true th.' ti i>t-pavciuents were exceedingly seanl). anJ • • 
oil-laiiipi diit'uM.'d a light jusi as scanty c ert aw^ net Lc** | 
il u;t enough to fxtiii'.^uish nil at once both flaanaaWL mtA 
lutk-U>)«. With the axo^iion of lliia vary imiailaat hm 
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(voTeraeot, and the incraaae of bull liiit^. I'alo advance wm 
miie in the architecture of the mtHrnixjIis during ilu- latter 
ptrt of the last century. Almott the only public ediltces 
ti Ibif time »t all «iittU«d to tba epithet of magoiaceot 
vm Soroeiaet Honw and Oie Bknk; which latter bow* 
erer BUij with equal propriety be considercl t rlrn-infj 
lo the pretent century, since it was not cumi Iciu l at 
preM.'nt till about 18'Jfi. Tho Adams induod frcctc'<l the 
Adt-iphi, PortLiud and Stratford Places, and two »tdoii of 
fiH:n\ Squaro; yet tbrae can scarcely bo considered as 
B^lis worW and m fpeciliMiitof street architecture are (at 
iNitdwfbit-BMiitioiMd) ofexeeedinffly qucstioiuble taste, 
illhough they may fairly be allnwea to lie handsome in 
tltir ii'-nt-ral air and appeumnce. The Adams however 
> entule<l to the prni^o of having iinjiruM'd tlie general 
KTifl of ordinanr houae-building, and of haviag substituted 
fonvcsienee, chewrfulnesa, and lightness for the incommo- 
dMOMM and heevjr taate whieh IbnaerU' prevailed. The 
ItetbePO. iti OxAwd Street, I17 James Wjratt, ought per- 
tkapitobc mcntione*] as :i piVre of architecture of bomo 
note, bplontfuig to the latter Imlf ol the last century ; but it 
□» lon^r exists, save m name alone, beinv now totally 
■ttered, except some portion of the fa^ade^ imicb in itself 
^tefs no very great tasto, and baa not suBdent size to 
pve it inpimance, while tlie interior le notr eeiiMrted to a 
my dflbient purpose ftvtn in eriffinal one. As bundin^l^ 
none of the ibcaircs can be daten fhrtber bat-k t!ian tl; ' 
present century, at the commencement of which, ui ubuuL 
1803, we may observe that RuiSell Square (the nucleus of 
s duster of other scjuares that have risen up in iti imme- 
diate neiehbourhood) was first formed. Covent-Garden 
Tkaatn^ ttw first produotion of Sir R. Smirke. and almoat 
Ike flrst tpeeinen of Ae Oteotan Darie style in the metro- 
ftolts, tnav also be coiT^i'? mi as the beginning of a new era 
in Its arcliiteeture ; or riUitr it has so happened that it has 
Iweo followed by numerous other structures and iniprovc- 
Dtents, which have given (at least as far as they extend) 
quite a different aspect to the town. 

Wlalew tbqr may be la regard to aKhiteotnial taatab 
wbsveier objeetioneUe when examined in detail, it can* 
not be denied that both Regent Street and t!i Regent's 
Park were magnificent improveracnt.s and have, more- 
over, led to a variety of others. Th y have certainly 
created a taste for a degree of architectunl display 
that would formerly have been oonaidflved f vlle ptodigHl; 
and it that Uste be in lAany imtancee vmy baa — not Id 
m paltry,— it is upon the wbole pfelbnbte to the dull 
lainotony that uso<l, as far as their archifeeture was coii- 
wriwd, lo characterise even the best of the trading streets 
'0 ibe metropolis. The Strand affords a very fair compa- 
nnn between the old and new modes of building, the houses 
of tbe MOM elaMt though very different in architee* 
tonl ^aiaolar; and aa aren the meet pngudicod can 
Mtreeiy hMitale to decide In fkrour of tbe latter, it may be 
»lnio»t taken for granti 'l, not only that attentinn i> ipjn ,ir- 
tacv 18 more studied than it used to be, bui that tlic cou- 
<lil»<->n of shopkeepers and tradesmen is improving; likewise. 
Tbe alterations occasioned bv tbe building of New London 
Rnd|^ and forming approacbea to it, in eomeqaenee of tbe 
9t site, ha>-o already greatly netamorphooed that 
fwt flf the city, and awaVened a spirit of immoTement 
whtrh bids fair to keep pace with that at the ottier end of 
Ibe town. As to King Wdliain Street, much cannot be 
Mid ai praise of tiie facades which it e.xhihils. The new 
nnge of buildinga in Prinoea Street, at that extremity of 
)t which was pinria udy a iBOtt ineonveniently narrow lane, 
^ oa tbe eontraiTt a lomevhat imnNitig air of noble 
mplicity. Moorgate StTveC too, wbien extendi flroni tbe 
me juit mentioned to Finsbiin' Circus, is decidedly better 
ttaa that near the bridge. While it displays a pleasing 
i^ulsrity of design and uniformity of character, it does not 
"SvaA by too great sameness and monotony, tbe elevations 
Wing broken into sufficiently distinct mosses ; besides which 
tbe bouaei hare an air of greater loftioen than usual* 
v«ift? to the bnedth of the street net exoeeding their 

AVhtn 1^10 Royal Ex-haiict- (destroyed by fire on 
ir.'; r.i^lii ui Jan. iOth, 1«.18) ^.huU t-omo to be re-huilt, it 
*ill no doubt lead to various other improvements m its 
3atacriiate Ticinity. In addition to this, it is in coniem- 
^itinn to form new streets where nt present either no 
ffidtt thoRMghfiuea exist or only aucb aa are very crooked 
*i4 namnr. Among theie ia one ftom the Ftet^Offloe to 
iStftbSiiry and the Rank; aaodiar io cootioiMlion of Far* 
F. No. hii. 



i ringdon Street northwards; a third lo open a direct com- 
munication between Holbom and the birand, along tbe 
east side of Uaeoln** Inn Fields. A similar project is noir 
BDiqg on for improviof the neigbhourhood of Westminster, 
by meana of a ipaeioiu adeat fatmded to load from the 
west front of the Abbey to Pimlico. The necessity not only 
for these but for otlier improvements of tlie b.ftme kind 
must be tolerably apparent to any one who Iwks at a map 
of Londoi^ ; and among them would be a direct hue of com« 
munieation from the upper end of St. Martin's Lane into 
Oxford Street; another from Goventn Street intoCovent 
Oanten Market ; and a third ftoiB Houorn iufo the Strand, 
to 1 n> : lined hyvidaning and rebuilding the whde of 

Drury i^ane. 

With the exception of the terraces in the Regent's Park, 
Hyde Park Terrace near Bayswatcr, and that in St. James'a 
Park— which are for the greater part iBore tawdry then 
rich in point of design^none of the newer ranges of privele 
houses make any predion to arehiteetural decoration ; or 
if any thing of the kind be occasionally altempted, a.s in 
Eaton Square, &C., it is so meagre in itself und so grudg- 
infily lK.'stowed, as to be quite tlie reverse of satisfactory. 
Internally however the houses themselves are, in proportion 
to their si/e. fur more commodious and betier fitted up than 
thoM of half a centiny ago. All the newar parts of the 
town are likewise snfflcietttly airy and cheerful, owing both 
tn the L'Tc iti r vi ltli i f the streets themselves, and to tbe 
i^'ieatci Licuii;]i of tlit foot-pavements and tbe areas before 
the houses ; while, for the last reason, the kitchens arc less 
gloomy and the foot-pavements less muddy than in the older 
and narrower atreeta. Bcaides this, another advantage is that 
the inhabitants are leaa expoaed to the obserralion of their 
opposite neighbours ; while die ayatetn of maeadaniietion, 
now so fieiierully adopted in squares atid streets., has very 
much abated the nuisance of the rallliiig of carriages.. In 
fact, as regards the laying out, paving, and lighting of the 
streets, there is very little room for furtlier iinprovemeat: 
there is however one seriotu inconvenience attending aome 
of the wideat atreeta whidi are frequented thorooghnrea— 
the width of the earriage-way being so great ea to render it 
hazardous to cross them when filled \Tith carri-iLCi. This 
is particularly the case in Regent Street; yet iha remedy 
for U is easy, as all danger and inconvenience to foot-passen- 
gers would be removed by erecting a lamp-pu»t, with a few 
Other posts around, at one or two crossings ; besides which 
the loadwi^ of the cmniog would then be auffioientljr 
' lighted at ntglit In addition to die mora obvioui improve 
raent-s as regards paving, lighting, the widcinng nf streets, 
and removal of all obstructions in them, it should be men- 
tioned that the salubrity of the metropolis has been greatly 
increased both by the supply of water and the present effec- 
tool system drainage and sewerage. 

Pnblie oonTonienee hex been Mtter consulted than it 
used to be by the erection of more eominodioua tnarkote. in 
i r-jirrt to which London was till lately not so well provided aa 
Live) i)ool. Although not much of an architectural improve- 
ment, the present Covent-Garden Market is far more com- 
fortable and commodious than the old one ; and both liun- 
IQBwford and Farringdon Markets (the former more espe- 
cially) exhibit a moat welcome change from tbe condition 
of thdrpredeeeeaen. The wonder Ilea not eo mudi in the 
change itself, as that it should not have taketi plnre sooner, 
shelter being almost indisjHMisable for all such places in a 
climate so hutni l nml rainy us ours, and which, if not kept 
dry, can hardly ever be kept clean. Of covered streets of 
shops we have as yet but two, namely, the Burlington and 
JLowther Aicadea; unleas we choose, as far as foot-passengers 
are eoneemed, to include idso the colonnades of the Qua- 
drant in Regent Street and the Opera House. TheLowtlier 
Arcade is of exceedingly handsome and tasteful design, and 
may be termed even luxurious in compari-on with some of 
the narrow alleys and lanes with shops in the city, whero 
however the e.\ample thus set has not been adopted. Some- 
what akin to these arcadea, or pottages, as the French term 
them, are the baxaars which nave of late years become so 
common, though formerly Exeter 'Change was the onhr 
place of the kind, and one moreover of roost homely and 
nn- m 1] [M M^rance, compared with tbe 1 iuMy decorated one 
of the I'untheon in Oxford Street. The rantcchriicon, near 
Helgrave Square, is another very extensive cstabtishment of 
a similar though not precisely the same kind. 

AUh<ni(ght in eomparison with many other capitals, Lon* 
don ia by no means neb in publio collections of works of mtt, 
^ Vol. XIV.-Q 
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I adranccmcnt has of Itte been tnado even iii titi* re- 

tMcl. both bjr tba Mtabliilidinit of the NatioMl Oallarjr 
tncl the unrewrvcd teem now tflbrded to (Im VrlHrii Mil- 

seum, whose rollcctions have been grcatlr increased fti 
the pre<>< nt century. The Soniiean Mu-iomn can as vet 
liardly be said to bo open to Un- iiuhhc. An cITnrt fns 
been ntmle to have both WcHtminitur Abbt y and SU Paul's 
opBlied to vUitort gratuitously ; but it has luilicrtobflMi OB' 
ftttoeoMAiL In tb« moMiwbilo uiiumJ oshtbiUoiu >ro inereaS' 
init: fbraierly there iru only that of the Royal Academy ; 
whereas there arc now two at the British Institution, oiie 
for nioiloin picture!*, the other for wurkn (if the old iniuter^ ; 
and that of the Society of lintish Artists, hesiiles (iiie luo 
of paiutiugs ID water-colours. To these luay be added vari- 
ens ether •sbibilions of tnuro nr loss recent origin, as dio- 
tMBM»paiMnflMi.fce. Formerly the ' lioM' in the Tower atid 
Am aniuati at Exeter 'Change med to be (hr fhtned at&ong 
the sights of London ; but in lieu nf thrrn «e Imvp now the 
Zoidngicul Gardens at tln' It j^. ni's I'ark ami itie Surrey 
Zoological (imli Ms. In (he course of a few >rai» lite Re- 
gent'* Park will raost probably {jusse-'is anotlier novel and 
attractive exhibition, U being ititended to convert the whole , 
of Ibe inner oirele into » botaaie Mrden. vitb buitdiDgs and 
other ornamentid aceecsortes; atia the mention oFthis re- 

tnind* us that St J:uiie-'s I'ark li^s been altered ^le illy for 
the beiicr. It now presenting, in^-leadof a more mead nv and 
formal caiwd, the appeanmce of ft well laid-ont pleasure- 

|;ruuiid. with a lake studded by i>lcJs. The Adt hide (Jal- 
ery. Lowther Arcade, and the Polytechnic Institute, Rc- 

Sent-alraet (ooeaed Auguati IBSS). allbni proof of the 
iflittion of Vnowledfte. The tame rematrk applies to 
the various literary and scientiilr insiituti >n<, of whu-h there 
Is now some one or other m almost every ([iKirter uf the 
mci I n|iolis. Another cla** of cslaMishnicnts vvliich, as now 
orKaiiKod, may be said to be peculiar to our own tunes, are 
the elub-houw^ |n1tteipally at the west-end of the town, 
whieb in some degree muriake of the nature of placet of 
literary as well as eonvrrial meeting Some of them are 
not onh stileiidnlly nitel-np and afford the most luxurious 
aceominoilaiiOM wi'lun, but are very conspicuous architec- 
tural oldcets When the Reform ('liib i-, finished, the south 
side of Pull-Mall vtill consist almost wholly of these palace- 
like edifloes whose fttfades ofllsr sueh a contrast to (hat 
houiellnaaa of exterior which. With here and there an excep- 
tion, prevails Among what-tre Internally splendid private 
mansions. 

One innovation of vcr\' recent d.ite, tbou^'h li>n^ before 
demanded by a regard ni jiuMic he.ilih, is the fur na'.i iii uf 
cemetetjes beyond the suburbii. Some jears before any- 
thing of the kind was actually adopted, a scheme was 
brou|{ht fiirward for one to tlie north of tho Regent's Puk. 
bdt n Ihiteil probably from its hav ing Insen on too gigantic 
and expensive a .scale; for that ne< ropoli8 was to have been 
a viri i.f uiiinic .\ihen-'. w iili f,ir--i:iiil<'i of all its temple!* 
and other liuildintrs. Tiie idc.i ii^c U hn.xever vvas i iki ii up 
by other parties, and the KeUall (iieen (Jvmetery v.a* lurnied 
ab'jut lt}3i. There are now two more; one at Il.gbgate, 
the other at Norwood, both of which were executed cbielly 
in 1638, and a Iburth and dfth are ahont to he undertaken 
at Hmmpton and Newington Hi/it-. 

Having thus far given a sutu narv account of tho {rrowth 
of the niciropolis, and of sonic nt the prtiicipal chanjie* oc- 
casioned by the inciease of vveaiih, vvc should proceed to 

Rive some description of tho tno:e important public build- 
M ; yet. unless we were to confiite ourselves to merely one 
or ttto. which, as being the tnost imed, have already been 
deserioed by others a:^ain and a;;Hin, vvc should very greatly 
exceed all reasonable limits. therefore adopt the more 

novel and convenient mode of exhibiting, in a tabular form 
and in chronological order, a li.«t of such public buildings as 
lue BBoat worthy of noti«K on account of their architecture. 
Tllia Will at all events fUmiah a sfnoniical view of our me- 
trepolttan irehitectura, and were timifar tablet drawn up of 

the principal buildinifs of other capitals and citic-, itu Ui hng 
Some of our own larire prnvineial towns, more e\ai t inform- 
ation of the kii.d mi.;ht be < uini ri^ed in a few leaves than 
can otherwise bo obtained by luroiog over a va-^t luimber 
of volumes. We shall however here nren.x to the table 
itieir a fetr general remarks on some of tnose buildiuffs and 
ethon, more tatisfcctory ixibaps than the very brief com- 

JMnis there iriNcrted 
Of older architecture the metropolis now exhibits very 

IIMK «idt the eueptfen of fmU ef the Tevn-, theTettple 



Church, Westminster Abbey and Hall, and one or 
churches, such as 8l Barthoiomew tbeOraa^ cad St. May 
Overiet, at the eonlh ead of London Bhdge, which e« 

ably restored a few years ago. Other tpeciment thttksi 

bifn spared by fire hare been swept awar br improvror;:, 
arnont; the rest the Savuy Palace :u,d ftly H'iti»« Be* f 
imnrovemcnt has in this resipect been as mernlees u In, 
ano, in the opinion of antiquaries, perhaps nolesa mtscbn- 
ous, it bat at least dearad away the mass of ens^fhdf 
buildini^ which fbmerty bkeked it up the noble Mm 4 
Westminster and the nMglllleent chapel of Uenrr tfl. 
attaclie<l t(» it, both of them among the finest »penc^-a 
ol llieir rc>]'i'Oti\<' -tyles. Wren's W'irk howc-ver. 'i '.'.i 
western tovvers of the abbey, show* him to have liad as 
fbelmg for Gothic architecture, which style did r.ut bcra 
to be revived in the metropolis until the presmt m- 
tury. As the arehiteei of St Pfeo1*s, Wren is ju«ilT ^• 

tilled to the reputntioii vvhicli he cnjo) - : and tb it t lii 
oililiee has procured for li;* other works more ccK hr;*} iIji 
they would otherwise have enjove'l; certainly ro^jr< t u 
they actually deserve. The greater part of the chur f% 
erected by him exhibit a heaw uneouth uianneristr.. » i 
hardly a fedeemine beauty. Even tlio steeples of Bb« 
Church and 81. BrwcS have been greatly over-praiaadt tki 
taiiie remark applies to the interior of .St. Stephen'*. Wil- 
biook, vvbleh derives its ihi'in to cU'ijancc solelj fr <i 
cupola and coliiiniis. all the rest being jK>or an<l invu! r- t 
to iiuanr.ejs. The few civic buildings which he rrc-H 
were 11 it in a tuorercfliicd tusle ; nor would st;rh jtructura 
as the former Fishmongers* Ball and Custom fiou«r, th 
old College of Physicians (now en w e rtsd bite n btttdmii 
market), and Temple Bar. add to the lepntMlsn ef a^ 

arc hittct of the present day. 

In the next n-e a difTerciit mode nf dc».:rn beeanlsh 
adopted for churches, and those of 8t. George"*, Hanewit 
square. St. Martin's, and St. George's, Bloom sburj. vhH 
are certainly not otherwise inferior to Wren's, greoity m 
pats them ra the classical dtgniiv which they derive ftva 
their portico*. Tt has indeed hitherto beett the ft«hir>n—<j 
it can be tcrmc*l nothing better—wholly to overlook ij 
portico of tho last-mentioned edifict?, and to Acrtj it on « 
count of the suppased absurdity of its stecDle, not* -k 
standing that, in its outline una architectural eiyrsas <i 
that campanile exhibits far greater bseuty end pofri^l 
than any other we can pt'Mlure' while the geneni neotsil 
di-.)ilav' '! in the de-iL;n of St. ^T,lrt:n*s has e«-ap€^ fhim H 
proai'h on aeeount <if Us portu u almie. ll ivr far the irchi'H 
• f the hitler vvas really gifted with taste will In., in^rr 'J 
rectly judged by examining his ehundi of St. Mary-l*-^'.--a 
by Somerset-House (171 1-1 «). As to that of St 'Clttu .' 
the steeple of which was also by Qibbs, l^w will disaantfiw 
the opinion pasted on it by Mslton, who terms it * s di 
giNi.jii: fabric' 

Bc-ides ( hurchcs, there are very fbw public build " i 
this periiMl that make much architectural preten»nn.:* * 
very few now remaining. The former building of the 
of England, begun in 1734. possessed little beautr or f*a 
deur, though the wings aHerwards added by ^ir R^fai 
Taylor gave it its present extent of facade. St. B^rthd 
raow's Hospital, commenced by Gibbs in 1 730. tsats/l-r.il 
fair specimcu of the average fas'e of design at th^l }«rt| 
which being the case, it is ra;. .( surprising that tKc >fl 
sion House (1739) i>hould hav. been to tevetvly cen* 
since, taken altogether, it certivnly posaesaes an air cf i 
nily, and something picturesque in its aide dew 
Ironmongers* Hall, Fenchurch-itreet, begun a fb« ^ 
later (17'18), it very far suptri ir in external ap 
any other of the City companies' lialU then erected. Il 
latter half of the century few public buildingi were er» 
yet among them ware two of the noblsot which tKe 
even now posseetes, namely, the SxdseOIBeeand Newi 
The merit of the latter has been universally adraitte' 
other, on the contrary, is scare* ly ever menuoned. no" 
{.tandini^ that, fur iuiii,i>-in^' ^jrarvlciir uf tna-s, at. 1 ^ -t : 
of manner coiabincfl with simplicity, it surpo***.* cwrj- 
elso in the tnetropdis; not to the frunl uf GuikS^u 
Dance (1 789). which it utteriv unworthy of tho Kar, i 
Gothic interior which tt nasks, being in a meat aoncrr 
vulgarized style, without one single merit to roropcn«aJi 
ift absurdities. The small and p;ctute«que front of '.L 
joining Gothic chapel has now di«.ii'| oared, it hiv irig 
takeu down tome ycac* ago to make room for a bu> 

eoBfciiiiig the BkunktvpC QivMh fce, n met 
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tasteless design. After ihe Excise Office and Newgate, 
Somerset Hotue is •Imost the only public building wiiich 
distingatahM the raifii (^George III. ; for all that has been 
done in the present rentury may be considered ax com- 
mencing with iho Kce;cncy. The end of the last century was 
however marked by the uieclion of tlie East India House, 
more decidedly Greek than ait) thing which had preceded it. 
Compared v^ah what it has since been, architecture was 
ihsn at • imtbar kiw abb; for altbougb one or two of tbe 
tHiildifi^ ftboto m«ntioii«B are noblo works, Hwf must be 
taken a« exceptions to the mca^ro. insipid, and monotonous 
itjle which stamp* this period, and which such erections as 
the Adflphi and Port land place rather confirm than cnntra- 
(lirt. With the exccplton of St. Peter-lc-Poor (1791; and 
St. Martin's Outwich (1796), not ope church was built 
from tise coanneQCMnent of tbe teigii of Omrw» U|. to the 
Rogeoey. The jrear 1809 ii the date from whidi the me- 
tropolitan architecture of tbe present century may be said 
to befTtn- TiiC two Grecian orders, Doric and Ionic, were 
for th' I i^t time adopted sis t)iu gnmdani mudo, and 
insulated c<jlumns took place of engaged uitca aod pilasters. 
Front thtg tim^ porticos became of as general as they were 
before of rare applicatioD. But in London architectural 
chataeler has been nwle to depend too much on such fea- 
tures alofic, and even in them the chief study has been 
bestowed un the colninn^ themselves, nothing whatever of 
embelliibnient~not even so much as amounts to consistent 
floish of the order — being bestowed on their entablatures 
and pediments. This pieudo-classical style, consisting in 
mereij eop|iqg to the letter certain details of aQttent ar- 
diiteetai^e, he* In move than one instanee been earned 
to a most offensive extent ; but perhaps the most pre- 
)>asl«rou« of all was tiie oiif^iual frunt of the College of 
Surecons. (U)n*i*tiiig of an Ionic hexastyle attached to a front 
wlu^ so far from bisvtng any architectural preUtnsious, was 
in the most vulj^ar and barbarous taite. * 

Bath the Custom'^houae and Bethlahem Hospital exhibit 
in aomedegKe the tame perveraetteae and Incongruity, while 
msny other buildings, though more ronsistonl, arc iiover- 
theles» cold and mottotouou!;, and displuy nutliin^; more 
conspicuously than barrennoHS of imcntiun. NDu ili;it 
the novelty attending Grecian architecture, on its first 
introduction among us, has passed awaj, we begin to be 
djau^waablyMouble of thii» and to peieeiTe that little or 
notmnj^ has been done to naturalise it, or to render it more 
) lialiff- or more cnp < : ■ than ui' first found it. Siicli an 
;n\<wtMlly facsimile appiicatmn of Athenian architecture as 
St. Panrras was not only excii'^ablc but huidable; yet one 
such specimen of the kind is ^utlkicnl ; especially when we 
find timt nearh evorv «u( > t eiiuig one ha>i fallen short of it in 
lagaid to finish of diitotU and baautjr of execution, though 
evan in St. Fuietae (he entAlatnTe and pediment hiott elui* 
I'ligly naked in conipuri- :i itli tlie colunins and the doors 
»iihm the portico, whi. it laii^j. uro in the most exmnsjie 
style of decoration. The sniiiU fii(;adc of St. Mark's, in Noriii 
Audle}- Street, forms a rather sinking exception from the fri- 
pditjaod eommonptace of Grecian design when reduced to 
Ihie mere imitation of antiept eolumnik iuiother Bleaaing ex- 
eeptKHi is afforded by the New Com Bxehange, If ark Lane, 
wlii: h innnifcsts some happy originality. Of sucli porticos 
.-In that of the C'ollci^e of Physician'', tlie most lliat can bo 
»aid is that llicy arc respectable copies, ui>on a very respecta- 
ble scale. That of the Post-office (an ionic hexastyle) is 
impoainf Ibr ila size and spaciousness, and is well arrangeil, 
ovmg to its partly receding within the building as well 
a« projecting from it. and to having only a lar^e centre 
door.vttbaMaMr MMoneaehiideer it; yatidl the rest ia 



rather noor, nor is there much of the genuiaa fmMmoB «f 
the style aimed aL The Aifade of the Unttamqr College 
iK a more original and lloer oompositton, beaidee afbrding 

the only instance of a decastyle portico. In ihf fr i - of the 
Natiunul Gallery the architect of the structui. la^st men- 
tionc<! Iia.s been by no means so I^appy: taken by itself the 
octo&tylo portico and the aitceutjs to it make a pleasing and 
rather striking composition, but the corntee ts by far too 
plain and mea^ for tbe rich Corinthian columns, while 
the dome is positively bad, and attogether diflbrent la feel- 
ing and character from every other pnrt. In tlie numhor 
of their columns these two porticos (of ihe Uinversky 
College and National Galleiy) exhibit »oinc (Ut;rce of 
novelty, but as yet nearly every ihint; of the kmd we poitsess 
is upon a uniform scale far inferior to that of some of 
the public buildinea at Paris. Tbe only exc^piion, where 
unasmd magnitiMe has been aimed al; ia the Dnrio Piw- 
pylosum or Railway Terminus, Eiiston Square. Here tha 
order displays itself effectively, not only on acxouni of us 
dimensions, but ulso because there arcii > v, ni lin. > :i i ■ i1ii.t 
features of that kind to intci fcie with it. 'flie British Tue 
OfBce, on the contrerj', exhibits a most perverse application 
of a Grecian Doric to a building which in itaelf u in tha 
most extravagant and ftntaatieartaale. 

Moetof the new churches in London and thesubtirh^^ pro- 
fbssingto be Greek are little better than parodies and traves- 
ties of the style. They exhibit moreover a wearisome rep«ti> 
tion of the same stale hackneyed ideas, or rather tlie want 
of any idea beyond that of ticking a few columns to the front 
of what would else be mere m^ting^bouaoik Theie aitd 
other tpiritlem aa well aa mongirel aaipplee of the Anglo- 
Grecian school seem at length in hnvc brought the %r\]c -.nut 
disrepute, and accordingly some of the more recent hml l- 
inps sliow a desire to return to the linli in, Miiii li, ir | urilu d 
and treated wuU ungiliaht;y ins(e»d of ser>iie mdiicnmi- 
natc copying, would in most cases recommend it^lf in 
preference to the other. The Travellora' Uitb-h«ii»ie, 
particnlarly the garden ftoat» ia a ebatming and beaoti' 
fully Hhished example of the Italian, and its arcbiiert f>fr. 
Barry) has since given a sort of combination of that and 
Grecian in the new fa^adeof the Cillege of Surgeons. Gold- 
smtihs' Hall i& Italian of a more heavily msgniflcent cba- 
rueter, which however is greatly injured by the pover^nf 
the giound-ltoor and ita windfwa, ^i^io^. ii Ifft ytiff 
bald, notwitbstending that it ia oomprued wi'tlnn the order. 
Two huildins;* erected in the London unrMVrsJmin- 

ster bank, and the new synayugue, St. Helen':* i'l.icc, be 
long also to the Italian scliool. 

Hero we must bring to a conclusion this general sum 
mary of the architecture of tbe metropolis, which it wevtd 
have been a fiir eaaier task to expand than to eooflne |o 
these liraita. We have attempted nothing like either de- 
scription or detailed ciitici.sni, the former of which at least 
is lo be met wilh in a variety of works. The one more Cbpe- 
ciiilly devoted' to buildiii;rs and architecture is the new 
cilitii>n of ' lilusinitions ol the Public Buildings of Londe^,' 
by W. H. ijceds. The article • Lopdon,' jp Movie's ' Snglifb 
Ckiuntiesv' will alio be found to ocgitaiA •Krcat deal of inliw- 
roetion ; while in the volumes of the Co m paw fo w to th» 
AlmamiP, moit of the odifleos erected within the lait six 
or seven ycar.s ore di-.scnbed ut some lenglli. In reyard to 
detailed criticism, the wncs of papers in tho Printing Mu- 
t/iitie, entitled * Strictures on Structurea,' gives the Now 
Palnec, York Column, and vario)is Other aabjeola ; and a 
simi lar series of architaotnral erifctquaa on other netroiioUtan 
huildinss haa been oomwHMad in the CfvU Bngimer't 
JoumaL 



Table BiUie SmUHagt mMf iiiiorC% N^tatfir Amr ArdMtiAtn, 



SkVF.NTKLMH CkNTI RV. 



Whiteuall Chapel . . 
York Stairs . . . 
at. Paul's. Covent Oaidea 
TemwIaBar ... 
Hie M oomnaBt « 

Sf. SlephMi*i» WallNKKik 





Time. 


AreWtoet 


• 


1610 


Inigo Jonoi 


• 


IC26 


Ditto 




1631 


Ditto 


• 


1670 8 


Sir C. Wtan 


■ 


1A71-7 


Ditto 


• 


l«7S-» 


Ditto 




1676 


Ditto 



Chieliy admirable as the first speotmett of pure Italian* 

Tuspan, distylo in antis. 

Fluted Done column i total height, including pedestal, 
fitc, ifH foot 

Exterior ennc-^nled bv hlHlBM; UttorioT om-pniaed 
chictly reroarkablo wr ito doiMt 

gBtrw tt length, W9 foal; baigbt to top of eross, 3ca. 

Q 2 
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EiomtBimi CsNTOKT* 



81. Qw^e *. H«aowwK|U««> 

St. Martin'* 

St. GeorRn'*, Blooiu»bury 
Mansion H<>u<kL> . • 
Wcsltiimstir iiridm • 
Iruiimuiigtra' Hall • 
Uonw Guaids « 
BtaekfVtan Bridge • 

Eici'!i' ( M.fire , . 

Adeljihi . . . 

Ntfwgatu • 

Somerset House • 
C!irk..n««ll flvniooi HoUM 

Bank • • - 

India Houm • • 



0>veat-Qar<lcn I'tteatre 
Drurjr-Liine Theatre 
Opera-house, altervd 
Betblebem Hosfital 
Waterloo Bridge . 
Mint . 

Ciwtom House . 



Dkta. 



171*^ 

f.l7S4 

1721C 
r.l73l 
17.19-53 
J 739-50 
1748 
1751 
1760-70 
1769 
1770 
1770-82 
177G 
1780 
1 789-S-26 
1799 



London Institution • 
8t. Panoras Ghnrefa • 

Puat-Office 
Hanover Chapel. ReRenl-sh-eet 
British Museum (new buildm|^) 
Buckingham Palace 
CuUe{^ of I'hysieiuitaild Union 

Qub'Houae . . 
Bwtd of Ikads 



L')!i il ir. T?.'i(lj,'o . . 
St. Mark *, Nurili Audley-»t. 
81. Katherinc's Honpitul 
Halt, Christ Church Hospital 
Scotch Churrh. Regent-square 
St. Georee's Hospital . 
London University . 
New Com Exchange • 
St. Paul's School . 
Law Institution, Chancery-lane 
Afchwajr, Green Park . 
Jishraongere' Hall . 
Atheneum Club . • 
Goldsmilhs' Hall . 
Kxcter Hall 

St. Dunstan's in the West 
York Column . • 
Lowtbor Arcade . • 
Hungerfbrd Markol • 
1V»i«Uan* Club • • 



CliaririB Cross ITosj'it.il 
St. Goorge's, Wobum-square 
We«tminNtcr Hospital • 
Natioiua Gallery . 
8tato>9k|MrOlBe«^ 8t Jimes 

Park 
Pantheon Baiaar 
SehMllbrliidigMit Blind 

8t Olavc's Rohodl . . 
OoUaga of Surgeon* • 
Vnitnd University Cittb 
St. James's Theatre 
Railwa\ TiTTitinus, Eu«ton-«q 
LjikIoh un<| W'l-^tiiiiDstpr ISiiik 
Synagogue. Great SU Uelaii's 
iQub , , , , 



J. Jamea 
J. Gibba 
Havkimaor 

Dance 
Labolyo 
Holdea 
W. Kent 
R. Uylno 
James GandoA 
Adams 
Dunce 

Sir W. Cliambers 

Rogers 

Sir .1. Soane 

K. Jupp 



Style Italo-Uuniati : e\!« rkir hylh 
ture»qt^ though nut fuul(te)^ 
Portico hexastylo, Corinthian. 
P^co hcxastylc, Cohntbuut; the gauKal Mjte ba«L 
Dkto, ditto ; Campamb 

Lenj^h 10G6 feet. 
Italian lank on 



Length 1000 feet. 

Plain in dMign, but of nxwt comiBiiiding aspect. 

.Admirable in desifrn uml rhuractcr. ffmnt 590 f^v' 

ThuU'zh |x>ur in parts, a c,ooi\ .cxampie of iiahati. Rj« cr 
Kuiil truiit h;iiiil'^omo. 
Very picturesque in ports. 

Hexastylo hif^ia, (fawiMi I«oie; icul]iiaMd Aiiw Mid 



NisimBatii Ciimnnr. 

Onaiui Dotk i tfltmtjrl* poilwa. 



Portico tioxastylc. Ionic. Length : 
Lcng^th \3i6 feet. 
Graeian Done on a baaamant. 
Tha Long Room and cantM at dw nrat fiont qplla 
altandaftartlMaeddaalin 18tS. L«aglk4«4r 



Hexastyte, Ionic portico ^ extent of front 390 liaeC 
Tetnatyte Ionia portioa. 



Grecian Ionic. 
Roman Corinthian. 

Hexastyle. Grecian Doric jportioo attaebed to a jiolfpa 
130 feet dianetar. 

I^n<;th 920 feet. 

Florid Grecian Ionic ; fit^ade small, hut of rich dmsn. 
Chapel Gotliic ; tba N«t Old Bngliah F 
LAter Gothic. 
Gothic. 

Pnriico tetra«tylc, with square ]ti1krs. . 
Facade not completed; decasivU- )»>rtioo; and i 
Grecian Doric, with pleasing oi i^nulity of 4 _ 
Hexastyle, Tivoli Corinthiaii ou a basement. 
Oneian lauk boiaatyla. ~" 

Grcciin lunic 

lis bas-relief fH«M tha onlj 
Italian; magpnifieent, vet i 

Greco-Cnrintliian. (list\lo in antis. 
Gothic ; huinUniin- I.oii\rf lower. 
Tolol height. uirlu<ling Ntulue, 137 ft. t il 
Greco-Italian. with {K'nilcntive domes. 



1 CkAO O 1 

1 808-9 


Cte> 17 Gmsi>lrn ' 


1 b 1 1 . 1 '> 
loi I- 1 _ 






^ nail a tin notiti^n 




J. I^wis 


IS1 1 


si* J\CllUra 


ISII 




IBIS 


la 1 fk kSkaw 

I', i^aing 


181a-l<i { 


\V. Urouks 


loin A.> 


vT .Ob n. w . inwoou 


18-23-9 


Sir R. Smirko 


1 0 JJ-d 


Ix. \t, VOCKCIWIt 




Sir R. Smirke 


1825 


Nash and Blore 




Oil t\. onillKU 


lS'24-6 


Sir J. Sonne 


1834 


a Burton 


1 0"? 1 1 

1 0£ J I 


>i ■ IV 11 II 


1 tlfi \ W 

1 n&J'O 


f 1 1 r 1 1-^ _ I VI n rr 

viuiUi V" i/c"*riiiK 


i >£tt 


ro\ nier 




al < ShkiW 


1 Oil -B 


WW . 1 lit? 


1 SiOT 
Itiii 


« V • If UftUIS 


1827 -9 


Ditto 


l8i7-8 


G. S:nith 


\H27 


G. Siiutii 


l>«J7-'.i 


\. Viiltmniy 




D. Kurtoa 


l8-.'7-34 


H. Roberts 


m9 


D.BttrlMi 


1829-33 


P. Hardwiek 


1830-1 


Gnm!y D. ering 


1830-32 


J. Shaw 


1830-36 


B.Wyatt 


1830 


J. Turner 


1831-3 


C. Ft>wler 


mi 




1810-1 


D. Burton 


lHJ-2 


I.. Vulliaroy 


IS32 


In woods 


ISJ2-7 


W. Wilkins 


lf>33 


Sir J. Soatio 


1831 


S. Smirke 


1834-7 
m 


J. Netman 


183 J 


J. Field 




C. Barry 


1836-7 


Sir R & S. Smirke 


1«3« 


S. Beazlev 


ih3r-8 


P. Hardwiik 


1^37-8 


(^orkercll and Tite 


1837-8 


J. Davies 


1898 


aBany 




t ItaUaa atyl«, jfUtnaOaKkj tko 



Choice specimen of the uo 
design of garden fruni. 



Gothic ; handsome Kpiro. 

Mi>loniizi-d Gothic. 

G rc4'ian ; total extent of firoal 4^S feet.' 

Onaof hiachailaatpnduetiona. Stykt, Italian. 

Si>le Tudor, vbito brick andatona; eatitnl 

design. 

Si> Ic Rlisalwthan, lad bnek and atona. 
Italianised Graeian. 

Style a modiSad Italian ; bas-relief {taaali. 



A Grecian IXiric pr n vl.i am .m uii im|u»iag 
Siylo modified Italian ; singular but plaa"'~~ 
Style Italian ; ialor lor rich ud tasteful. 
Italian. 
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Dh itiii}7s. — T\\o City of London is divided, for eccleuasti- 
m1 objects and £)i the nianagcmcnt of the poor, into 98 
flriilt^ wUtailtdie walla, and U without the wulls. Fut 
wmiaipal ]piii]KMe» tbe City is divided into 26 wanH 
it whim 11 in mmim mpeets a teiiante comnuntly. The 
jiilL-rrnan and ronimon couTicilinoii, who arc rlu)srn to re- 
;.L->ciit thf ward (us hereafter oxpiiiitKMl) in tho CUy parlia- 
rii til, form likewise a w ard counril, and thi-y luivc the control 
o(nany of its local aflairs. In most of tho wards tiiere arc 
fdnlivisionB into precincts, chiefly fur the purposes of clec- 
tioiw. Tbe division into warda apneura to nave been made 
wtboot Tcgml to the parodiial aiTisions» ai the dtfflnent 
■vfjnli ronsi-vl of divisions of parishes as oflon as Ihey arc 
ciitcrmioous with them. An inque&t jury is clio>eii mmu- 
ai'ij in each ward, whose oflico it is to make presoiunienta 
cf nuisanoea and returns of non-freemen, and to perform 
! h-h other duties as are within tho province of a lect jury. 

Tkt conperalive wealth and inpertance of ea«h of the 
fi vaida mf be eethnated from the fbllowinir •tatement of 
the amount of rental a»>e-<:£ed in each for local paipoflea in 
1801, 1831. and ib39 respectively: — 



WABM. 



AV%i4* _ ^ _ _ 

M«<<l»h«w .... 

Bill4in,'«i; iir 

V.Mbof>*gat». Wiiliia aaii Witinrat 
HiMHlSm^ . . . • 
ilnJfff • • • • • 

HIWmI Stfl!*l • * • • 

Caadkrvick • • • • 
C«Mi* tbjnanl ... 

CkM|> 

C«WaaO Stnvl . 

Conhraiurn . ■ • . 

CorahUl . . a • . 

Cri|>ptrc,tW W^lthtD . . 
Crippl«CAU WHhout 

Ftovrtic . . , , . 

FamuviakWilU* • • . 

PvTiasteWltbMl • 

I i:i^*.,ian . » . . 

!-lUi'-« SitL-t.-t • • • 

PoctMjkru • • • . 



Toia . 



kVlatty 



AmcKtnt of RmUI. 


1771. 


IWl. 


1831. 


UE0. 




£. 




£. 


»,m 




28.N9 


83,297 


>l,«83 


40,044 


«2,se» 


4.KM 


3,796 
14,5^- 


6,740 


f?.--ia 


ir,.46b 


10, '(-.n 




34,472 


37, Ml 






10, (Ml 


ll,7S:i 

10, 179 


17.842 


19.154 


10,230 


15.847 


19,036 


«,»82 


31.835 


47. -ins 


;il,903 


i.444 


8,4j4 


U.9.>-i 


13,067 


IS.ttSS 


19.907 




16,410 


18,9i»i 


23, -4 >^ 


27.7-« 


14,382 


13,?51 


;M,iii3 


.'M.7>!S 




•.» , ^HH 


11.7-".' 


il,5<»3 


12! ig; 


ll.sll 


2) . j J-.l 


6,551 






30,617 


a3,309 






35,691 


lu.m 


12.136 


13,M8 


14.897 


28,17-' 
72,7*; 
ZI.66M 




57.&3I 


55.7M 


77.368 


115.013 


103,614 


25.405 




40,35« 


8.1^8 


6,976 


12,446 


12.7>t 


19,031 


18, »7 


94,997 




8.182 


8,9«2 


13,S?4 


13.709 


17 MO 


27.807 
9.842 


41, SW) 


i7.437 


8,546 


15,042 


14.480 


9,301 


11.0?2 


15,298 


17.'«2l 


«7r7M 




m,9^ 





Tbe oorporatioa of London consists of tbe whole boily of 
the citizens or freemen, under tbe Style Of 'iUjW» Cdib- 
nwDslty. and Ciiixeoi,' vi*.:— 

I^xd-mayor . « « • 
Aiaermen, in nddition to the Lord-nnyer 



1 

25 
2MC 



C^leen Ike CorponUiou, 
the Sham, whom jointljslMriff of Middleiet. 



Town-derk. 

C'<iiuriion-s«?ri;eaiit. 

Jutlge of tilt; Sherifls* Citurt und Assisianl Judge of the 

Central Criminal Court, 
T\%e foar Common Plcadurs. 
Tbe two Secondaries. 
The two Under-tkhorifls. 
Caroptroller of tho Chamber. 
Remembrancer. 

Solicitor and Clerk Comptroller of the Bridge HouM. 
Coroner for London anlSoulhwwk. 
Qerfc of Ute PMoe. 
Bailtff of Seathwark. 

Tbe four Attorneys of the MnynrN Cimrt 
The four Auditors of tlie City ami IJi 1 liouso Accouuls. 
rL of the Chamber. 

i ue twu Hridge-maatera or Wardens. 
The three Esqainii and other edlewe of ttialioid-iiuvot'*! 
koweliold. 

Tbe fimr HeilNnir-iiiaaten» and other oflleen oonneeted 

with the port of London nnd tnoorins'-cliain s^Tvioos. 
1 1>« Clerks ami Assistant Clerk.H io the lord-mayor and 

I ia iMdon Mid Sotttbwark* 



Tlie Keepers, Ordinary mul Clmplainii and Sittgeaiis ef 
the several Prisons of the city. 

The Superintendant of Police, the City Marslials, and 
other officen conocctcd with the puioe of the cit^p 
and sundry offleevs employed in the dnl govenunent 
uf ihu eniporatlon, eelleetioa of ifs xevmiMb the 
inarki'ts, ke. 

The lord-mayor is elected on tho 29th September in each 
year, from among those aldermen who have served the 
office of aherilC Two such aldermen are nominated by 
the Uverymen in oomnum-haU, and of those two^ one it 
selected, nsuatty the senior elderman, by the oourt of aldor- 
men. He enters upon the duties of his uiGce on the ith 
November following: if he refusstjjj to serve, ho must jmy a 
fiui! of u louo/. The lord may or elect must bo presented 
to tho lord chancellor, who signifies the assent of tbe crown 
to his election. He must also bo presented, on the day on 
which he enters on his office, to the barons of the excfaequeri 
when be taket the oath of office. Tho saloiir and oUowaneee 
paid to him from tho city funds during f.i■^ year of offico 
amount to G422/. 8«. 4f/., ui addition to wlm h lie receives 
sums from various sources which raise tlie ollirial income to 
about 7'JOO/. The expenses, chiefly arising from a sump- 
tuous hospitality, usually exceed tho income by about 40001. 
He resides dtuing theVear of office in the Mansion-house, 
which is handsomely furnished, and provided with ptale 
and jewelled (jrnainenis suiil to he wortli from 2Cf,00()/. to 
,'JO,U(n)/. Tlie tuiu'tKms of the lord-mayor are niullifai ious. 
A f;reat part of his tunc is oiTii[iied liy inagisteiial duties. 
Uo ptesides over thucourts of aldermen, common-council, and 
common-hall. Ho is conservator of the Thames, and holds 
eight courts during tho year of office, two for each of the 
counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Esset, and Kent, *to enquire 
int(i all ofTencQS to the destruction ofthc fi-^^li ni;:-anccs upon 
and impediments of the euinmon passage oJ lLc I'haraes and 
Mcd\\ay.' He presides as jud^^e in the Qiurt of Ilusitings, 
the supreme court of record in London, which court is gene- 
rally held once a week, whence it is frequently resorted to 
for obtaining judgment* it) eases (as of outlawry) where cx> 
pedttion is reqinred. He is flrst commissioner of the 
Central Criminal Court, and usually opens the sessions 
in peraou. He is a justice of {;aol delneiy fur Newgate, 
and is named in every comiuis.-ion for that purpose. lie 
usually opens tho London session in pcr»un. lie also 
opens ana presides at the sessions in Suuthwark. He is 
aseheator in London and Southwark. He is also admiral 
of the port of London, and ia at the head of the lieutenancy 
of tho city of I-ondon. He h properly clerk of the tnarkots 
and i^auger for the city. On the demise of the crown he is 
alna\s summoned to attend ll;e privy-( ouneil which de- 
clares allegiance to tho successor. At the coronation, tbe 
lord-mayor acta m chief tniAer, and receives ftir his fte a 
gold cup. 

The aldemen ore elected fbr lif^, at meetings of the wnd, 

called a wardmote, which must take ]daco within l tdass 
after each vacancy shall occur. The electors are such house- 
holders of the ward as are freemen of the cily and pay 
local taxes to tbo amount of 30*. per annum. A person 
refilling to serve the office when elected may be fined 500/., 
but is exeused on swearing that he is not worth 30,0001. 
With the exception of the alderman of the Ward of the 
Bridge (always tbe senior alderman, and who has no 
local duties to perform), every alderman appoints a de- 
puty from among the comnion-councilmen of the ward. 
Every alderman is a justice of tho peace for the city of 
London, and one of them attends, bv a rotation amang the 
body, for a wedt at one tune in the justice*mom at the 
OuudbalL far tbe traniaetion of magisterial businen. In 
cases where two magistrates are i nr 1 1 1 determine any 
cose at tbe Mansion-house, this bia;.ig uUki man proceeds 
there, and joins the lord-mayor for the purpose. 

The cuii\mon-councilmen are elected annually on St. 
Thomas's day, at a wardmote, the electors being the same aa 
in tbe elections of aldermen. The number elected varies in 
t he different wards, bnt not in m'o]K>rtion to their extent and 
presumed importance, tbe smallest number in anv ward being 
4, and the preatest 17, Any qualified freeman liouseholder, 
when elected, would be subject to fine and disfranchisement 
for not serving, hut such cases seldom or never occur. The 
common-councilmcn do not meet in any court exclusively 
their own, their sittings beinK alvmys under the preaideaea 
of tbe lord-mayor and attenlsd of right by the aldonnaiw 
,Tbatitl0of tlwcottrtvf eonowiiroottiuil io'lboLNilUfor. 
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iilden&eii. and Commooa of tli« city of iMUbn in Comnon 
Counril *«i«mb1e4.* To conititute • court tbero miut be 

presc'tit the lonl-mayor or nmv alilomian. his locum ten«QS, 
two other nldi-juieii at lea->t. ani\ as many common council- 
men an, with the lunl-inuyur aiul aldermen present, »h ill 
make ap the number of 40. Tlie si>nior law-officers of (ho 
city have scats in the eourt, but liavo no %ote, and do nut 
gpeak untew called upon to do lo. Of Utc years di« public 
have be«n allowed to atten«1, but must l>c cxclutled npon 
Ihc motion of any member of the court, lliere aro usunll) 
ah3ut 12 ordinury meetings of the court in the year. The 
lurd-mayor ni ly at any time call tho member* together, and 
on a rcaaitiiioii from a moderate number of memben* he 
fcldom raila to do m. TWn court has now unlimited pover 
of applying the fundi of Ihu cur]>or:itiun. and full legulativo 
authority in nil municipal matters, where nnt restrained 
l»y Ktatuic. Tho members of tho court ore m vorull) n mi- 
minatcd members of vurious commitleei:, atiJ tliui» |»eff«>riu 
various executive functions. Tho common seal of the city 
cannot b« applied to any instrument but by order of (be 
eourt of comraon-council, which tbua rcsenus power om t 
the dispoMtioo of the landed property belonging to the 
corporation. 

The two sherifTs aro i lio^ n annually by such of the free- 
men as arc livi:rymen oi sumo one oi the city ruiupanies. 
Kvery alderman who has not Mrvod the olUcc is put 
in nomination as a matter of courM> Tlio lord-mayor, 
between the tat of April and tbo 14tb June, may put in oo- 
mination any number of freemen not exceeding nine. Any 
))erson thus nominated remains on thu li^t until ho is 
elected or ha!i paid the fiiic i f '.00/. and 2t) m iik* for not 
»crviug the ofllce; and uii ihc day of election, Mid^tuumor- 
day, any two electors may put ony freeman in uominstion' 
Nojperaon is liable to ser\u the office twice. 

llie aberitr» attend the lord-mayor on state occasions and 
•tevery court of aldermen. They present the petitions of the 
rourt of aldermen ur eoiumun council to the Ilousc of Com- 
mons at the bar of the II <> In the ca<>esuf addres/^cs to tho 
crown they attend .it couil lor tlicpurpo<»c of learning when 
the address w ill be received. They attend the common-hull at 
elcclious to take the votes. They are the returning ofheers 
of ibe members of the llousc of Commons for the city of 
London and the county of Middlc-cx. Either the sheriff* 
or the under sluTiff of Middlesex af.end at tlie execution of 
eapiiul scntenccis «itlii:i the city. They have the superin- 
lemK-nce of pri>orift «iliiin the eily. and present reports con- 
cern t;;: thrii state at every court of aldermen. The ^hcriiTi 
receive taiu«]«n them a payment iromtbe cttyof 7;t;iL6«. td., 
and they have a few tneideotal emolumcnta which one year 
Mitli atKilher raise the inci>nic to lociO/. for the two. On 
tlie other hand, the !<tate which ihc) are expected to main- 
tain and the ciit> rK.:iui < :ii of the judges and aMoi uicti 
who attend the Ceiitrit Criminal Court at the Old U^iluv 
subject them to very heavy expenses, amounting fur each 
aheriff to about iOOQ/. beyond tlio fCOiipta. The shrievalty 
fieini;v(Kted in the nticcna of London, some of its most im- 
p II lant dulic- ;ire a*.-;i:ne l ; n ilu judye of the shcritTs' court, 
and the wcondnries, w lio ih rtcd by the common-council. 

The recorder ii elected Ujr by the court of aSdL rmca. 
Uo must be a fmima:!. but tlie grant of freedom may mi> 
mediately precede tbe election. The recorder has always been 
eboten m>m among barristers. Tbe duties of recorder are 
thot>e of an advocate imd adviser of tbe corporation. Be is 
adviseil wilh on alt cases relating to the utTuir* of the city, 
and 111 Id* a brief for the corporation in all cases, except in 
the eo'.irl!. where !.i 1 urn -elf presides. W Im ;i tln i ay is heard 
by council before either IIou»c of Parliament, the recorder 
argues the ca^e. He is by charter a justice of the peace and 
oommi»>ioner of the Central Criminal Court, ana « juatioa 
of tbe peace in South wark. Tbe recorder attend* the lord- 
inavor on alt iinporluiit u^'ca^ions of state ceretnoii}'. lie 
sitk wilh the juili,'Oi of the court of huntings to direct them 
111 iKiuUi of law and to give judgment The recorder acts 
a'» one of the judges at the twelve tossioos boldon aunually 
in the Old Baih»y» and at the conclusion of each prepares a 
report of the ci<o of every eanial oonvict for tbe cooaidera- 
tiuQ of the privy-eounril, and be afkerwar<ls attends to fake 

tlie picariiire of the urn tin ro u) . II,- i^^ue^ uurr:n.['> | 
r>ji the reprieve or exciuiwn o( liie cnnuuaiB uhusc^.u»e» 
h:uc been reported. The annual salary of the recorder is 
Ui/uti/., in addition to which be recites the orduuur)' iises on 
nil cases and Witt's whi< h come to bin ftan tiM eerpora- 
im, and aovw other triding enuluoMata, 



The commnn iiannw who baa riwayi been » 1 

is elected bv the eommQin<eoiiitcil en the nem ina t ie n «f i 

member of the (iji'.rl. His duties are:— to orwMde dailj t 
one of tho roi.ru i t the Old Bailev during the MMtank 
LjikI.hi and Mid Uusex, for which purpose K' u alBiii 
named in the commission ; he attends all meetion tj 
livery ill comnMtt'han; he attends all eourta « ahW* 
men and of eommon-oouncil nnlaaa otbarviae enm gai m 
behalf of the corporation ; be also altends the Iar4>may«t 
on ill public occa- ions ; he advises in all law fa«,cii i^'aung i. 
iht corporation, and ncia «s counsel for the n;y ta n*t courr^ 
in Westminster Hall. Hi* salary is Ijiml. per annum, .« 
additi<m to wbioh be roceivea mih all case* aad ht^di 
sent to him on behalf of tbe eily. and bna uonm nllanr mtm 
emoluments. 

The town clcrk is appointed by tbe common-eovndt aai 
holds his ofTice by a grout under tho oonnnuu s<^al 
the pleasure of the ctiurt. He is the clvti, uf ui\,rj 
holdcn before tho lord-mayor and aldermen ; of t>« 
mayor'* oourt, of tbe court of hustings, of the ouurti u 
I immon*«Ottncit and of eouinon-hall. and of tho se«>..;4 
for conjcnaiion of the waters of the Thames and Medas). 
His duties ore exceedingly various; they arc mth as art 
inri.K fit to the otfico uf a secretary or lown tlcik of * » • 
IHjjiiuon, and need not be here delailed. la one uu 
(1m;),{) ihi-t ulhrer attended 75 eommitteesof aldmnen trn 
mi q»maittees of the coromon-fiouned, in addtfion lo 
other duties. Hi* «noIuraenia eonaist «f Ibn en Ii< s 
on leases, and on admissions to freedom or to dUfcttu 
office*, estimated at 700/. per annum for himself, and Ufii 
for hit clerks: bLt^ides tlie^t- fie* ho ha* s wlary of l.icai 
per annum., and an atlowaneo of liOO/. per annum for ih 
expenses of his office. Ho rcaidaa fa npart — ttU nltb 
Guildhell, free of rent and Uuu* 

It Is not necessary to enter upon %nT Retail ef tbe natan 
of other ofilces held under the corporation. Their dolM 
will generally be sutfieiently indicated by their Jesigiuiit'fM 
la the City of Lomlon iliLie are S'< t ampanieaor Kui:i4 
eight of wluch are practicatl) extinct; and one ou.'i 
that uf parish clerks, is not connected with the muoi 
cipal instituiiona of the city. Rxtept in eeaea wbeie th 
honomry freedom of the City is praaented by n brnal «4 
of the corporal. on, no person could, until rercotiy. Wi^iar 
freeman who luni n ut been admitted into one of these et,f. 
\ian\V!, ; but u Ik n hy l irth, ;;i i ronniTeship. pv|rrh%M. or a '■ 
a pcrM)ii li.xs become a memln^ruf a company, be has i^ 
virtue uf an existing bye-law) on inchoate r^ht to the fireedvs 
of the corporal ion, and is admitted on prormg bia qanliArs 
tinn and on payment of certain fise*. Within the last h* 

Vi'nrs hiwrvcr flic anticnt practice l.a> Lc«?u rc-sumt.ti . 
ihlinitiuig to the frceduiti all reikident hyiist.-lii ldc>r» wbo ti:. 
ajiply, by vote of common-council, withctut b< ini: ti,'-: i 
of any compaiM'. Most of the companies poii»<M wb^i: 
called a livery, that is, a part of their body, under Ibe naa 
of liverymen, iC they be freemen of tbe eorpotnimi. eaju 
privileges which other freemen do not poeaew: aucb a* t«i 
ing for may t, >hri ifr>. chamberlain. &c, a right limi'iii ' 
them e\. Uimm Iv h\ an :u t of Geo. II. The followin.: ;i 
exluhii'* the ii»iin.> of ilie coiiiiunie^, staled in th«>r ordrn 
precedence. Tbe first twelve are called the TwoIto Ore 



Companiea. 
paoiea:^ 



I are 



1. Mercers 

2. Groecm 
3 Drapers 

4. Fishmoogeni 

5. GoldsmltliB 

6. Skinnei* 

7. UerdnatTtjkn 

8. !T iberilaihen 

9. Salter* 

10. Ironin.)nr;en 

11. Vintners 

I J. Clotl^vorkem 
IJ. Dyeea 
14. Rrvwen 

]j. I> ailn r M-llilS 
\u. I'cwterers 
17. Barbers 

Ciltlrrs 

]! ikers 

I id. Wax-chMdkn 



1]. 



- 1. 

24. 
25. 



Tjllow-chandlers 
Arm Hirers and iirar^ 
(;.i<ilc;» 
Bulchera 
Saddlers 
St. Carnenten 
27. OoiQwaiiiera 
2S. l*alntvr■^ta 
2f. Curriers 

30. MaaODS 

.tl. Piuinbvra 
Innholdart 

33. Fouudsra 

34. Poulterer* 

3j. Couks 

36. C<>o|)en 

37. Bricklayen 
'ig, liowvers 
99. Fletchers 

49* IWiftifciwil^ 
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41. Joiners 

42. Weavers 
41 Woolmen 

44. 9BiMua% 

45. PmitercM 
4«. Plasterers 

Stationers 
4^. Broderers 
i$. UplioMers 
M. Miuieiads 
M. Taniets 

G!.\/iora 
. s Huiuers 

Farrier* 
a. Paviers 
iL Idrincr* 
is. .Apnth<"carics 
M. Snip'.Trights 
60. Sjiri t irU'-uiakert, 
il. Cii":k-ia:ikers 

111. (ilo\CTS 

S3. Comb-makers 
64. Fell-maki rs 



60. Silk-throweM 

67. Sflkntun 

68. i^tt ntithcr* 

69. Needle tnaksrs 

70. Gardeners 

71. Soap-makeH 

72. Tin-plate trorlwit 
78. Wheel wrlghlt 
M. Distitlera 

70. Hat-band-tnahert 

71. Pattea-makflM 

77. Otattwllm 

78. Tobaeeo-pipo-maliors 
t9i Coach and harness 

makers 

80. Gun-ninkors 

81. Wiio-drawers 

Hi. Long howttrittg-oulwt 
t3. Ploying-card* 
64. Fan-makers 

85. Woodmongert 

86. St,irch-ina/ter9 

87. Fishermen 

88. PuruhClwii 

89. C^rmon 



No oorapanj on the foregoing list, with the exception of 
the Carmen, now exclusively composed of persons from 
»hi»m It ril.i - iti name. The greater part of the Apothe- 
mriea' cotu|)auy are in some way conneotod with tho sale of 
.1X8 or the practice of medicine; and the greater part of 
tli0 StatioiMn' company in the tfiide eoimected with the 

: Mie of book*. The livery was in focuMr times granted 
only to the more wealthy citicens. An order of the 
o»urt of nldenncn, parsed in 1697, directs that ' no person 
shouUl bo uliok\cd to taliu upon himself the elollimg 
(or hrerj) of an? of tlie twelve companies,' those wliicb 

: Mind at iht bead of the foregoing list, ' unless be have 
aa Mtet* of lOOOA; not of tbo iofehor companies anlesa 
Iw t»T« «n eitsto mt fiOOJL* Tn mora modern timet not 
. ily has this restriction been relaxed, but it has frequently 
L->. n made imperative upon many freemen of the City to 
take up their Uvery in one of the companies. The terms 
of admiatton vary with regard to ditferent oompaniea ; but, 

I with some few exceptions, it is open to any freeman to take 
np the liverj of any conMiny upon payment of its regular 
nea or ilnca. When the needom It eldmefl on Hw glwind 
of patrimony or fsertitude, the lines are usually limited io a 
(enr pounds ; in otlier caSes they vary from a few pounds to 
20(1 guineas. Theaa tiwUog aompanlw nay be divided into 
three classes: — 

1. Tho>e %rhich exerdte an efficient oonttol over their 
trsde, in wbi«b cla«$ then an now only two companies, the 
' Goldiuitha and the Ap o t h eeaflea. 

2. Those which hnvo power to warch for dcferfivc wares, 
or to prove or niai k liie article, or to execute any lei,;i.«!ative 
fnattment pa53Cil for re^^ulatiuf; the trade. In tin.-' dus? 
^lit re are now only the ADOtbecaries, Stationers, Gun- 
:^ ikers. and Foundera,wtakhiastMiatha pfiTQegvortwttDg 
and marking waighta. 

'■ 9. Thoic into #hie1i piiftons carrying on eeriaiti oecuba- 
tions in the City arc compelled to enter, which class inclooes 
all not enutncrated in the fir^t and second class. 

Tho management of the affairs of tlice companies is en- 
trusted to certain senior members of the livery, who form 
what is commonly called ' The CoUrt of Assistants,' and 
Khidi tiiaally coiitists of a maatcr. a senior warden, a junior 
varden, and of an indefinite nutnber of assistants, whostio- 
cew] in due rofalion to the iiiglirr offices of llic court. Many 
oftbo companies ]'OS>p-.s extensive e-fates and other proper!) , 
which is applied in jwrt to the relief of ilecayeil meniln-ri 
uf their own body and their families, and in pan tu mure 
lencral objects of charity. Many of them dto also trustees 
•f lands and money, which have been appropriated by tho 
imiors to specific charitable objects, and, among such ohjects, 
to education. These tompames arc however no part of the 
Cijrporalion of London, but have many of thein their own 
dttrters of incorporutiou. 

! The City returns four members to the House of Commons. 
iHie right of election is in the freemen, being liverymen, 
lai tho inhabitant householders oocupyiog dweUlnnof lOL 
yearly ralue. The numbers of eleetors regislafad Ml theaa 
m el«M ia 169* mi4 I99f wm aa M]o«a|x.^. 

i 



Number ofhonsaholden 
Freeman* being UTerymaa 

Tlogather 



USB, 
10,3J2 

9,134 



18*7-' » 

10.673 



19,456 19,678 



It IS probable that some of the above are registered in 
their double capacity, and thus swell tho apparent number 
of electors. Tho number that polljid at the genetat eleotioa 
(on which occasion the same indtvidual can appear in ana 
character only) of 1 837, which waa aevaraly contested, was— 

Householders 5,799 

flramaen, being liTervmon • • 5,778 

11,477 

Product iotu—'Elxat London is not commonly * consi- 
dered as a manulkelurlng town ia owing tu the more ita> 

ertant aqiocts under which it presents itself, and not 
caHse of the absence of manufacturing industry. Manu- 

factnrcs of alnuist e , Liy kind arc in (act carritd on in the 
luehopulih, ami upon a acals of great inai^nitiidc ; the best 
workmen in almost every bnineh of handicrufl being ccrlain 
uf finding employment in I./)ndun at tho highest rale of 
wages. Loudon was for a long liiuu the only scat of tlie 
Bnglish broad silk manufacture, which is still rarried on a» 
extensively as formerly, and iK-'rhaps to a greater extent 
than ever, although Manchester, Macclcsfleld, and other 
towns have nuw become rivals in that branch of industry 
Linen, woollcQ» and ootlon labiics are not made la or about 
London. 

The largest brewories, distilleries, and sugar-refineries in 
the kingoom are in the metropolis. Tiie manufacluto of 
metals in almost every branch is carried on to a vast extent. 
It is true that a great part of the hardware and cutlery 
required for common purposes is made at Birmingliaiu 
anil SlielHeld, which liKcwisc supply the greater part of 
those articles required for exportation, because of the lower 
prices at which they can be there produced ; but when 
taste or fkshion is to be considered, and superiority uf qua- 
lity is desired, the I.«ndon workmen are commonly em- 
ployed. Almost everv kind of machinery, from tlie sniallesi 
wheels required by the watch-maker to tho most poweilul 
bieam en^uics, are mado in I-onrl in. Tlie making of gold^ 
and silver articles, of optical and surgical and other instru- 
ments, tools of the bast quality, and musical instruments, 
giraa employment to numerous hands. Ship-buildiog, will* 
all its accessaries, rope-makers, mast-makers, block^makers, 
anchor-->mllljs, &.c,, has always been actively prosecuted. 
There are also numerous chemical works on a laigc scale, 
tHniieries. sua])' maiiufuc tones, potteries, and dye-bouses. 
Male and feniulo clothing of all descriptions is iuade, nut 
merely for tho use of the inhabitants of the metiopolbp but 
for tho supply of wealthy persons in .variotu parta of the 
kingdom, and even in the British eolonies. The metropolis 
is also tho preat workshop of literature, science, and the 
arts. The imniber of books printed and published in all 
other pa»ts ot England is small in comparison with what is 
produced in Loudon. Tbe number of men employed as 
compositors in London ia estimated at '200U ; there are also 
600 apprentices, and 1000 pressmen, in addition to those 
who superintend the working of the great prmting-Tnarhines, 
and whose number has not been ascertained. In tho ex- 
tent to which it has now reached, the mecliamtal pan of 
the labour of producing b<x)ks and ] enudical publications 
in London may well be cunsider«id a iiiuuufacturo. Il has 
been computed by a bookseller long conversant with ono 
great blanch of publication— that of pwiodical works— that 
the nnmbar of suoh works sold on the last day of every 
month in London amounts to half a rnilli n of copies, oc- 
casioning an exficndituro on tho pan of the publir of 
'J j.OOO/. ; and that the number of i>areels containing perio- 
dicals despatched into tho country tn various du^ections on 
that day ia 8099> Illia estimate docs not include weekly pub- 
lioationa (not nawapagwa), about fifiy in number, of which 
about ten millions of coniea are sold in the course of the 
year. Of ;ii v ] rs tliere are eleven published daily, six 
in the moniu-i; u.u.1 live in the evening. There are besides 
twenty-four weekly newspapers, and thirty-eight winch 
appear at other intervals of tune, some three times and 
some twice a week ; others on alternate weeks, and one or 
two monthly. Tbe number of newspaper stamps usueil 
fbr London publicatbna botwaea 15(h September, 1835. and 
18UiU«cii,18S«,' 
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Inth^Jm9Bl3k^li1^htd9»plMl^k»,n^(i . 1 0,24 1, 640 

iSth „ 1837 . 29.1-2.797 

«i\ moiithi«lldi||f 15th March. 1838 . 14,438,656 



Tb« nnmbar of oeniptpm d«iMt«4iBd from the Oenenl 
Pott-OfBce in London in Moli m the thrm ymn ending 
tlit of Oetobefp wm w Iblluw 



I9.i>44;.iii 

19.961,464 



Bum. «mtt^ tte Twepfaay Fbat 

TctAl . UA\ym l3.454.t9S 19,939.4«6 

The increase in the number of Ktamps and in the tnns- 
Taiwioi^ by post during the last year above given, doubtless 
ari'^LS from tla- redoctioiiof tbestemp^uljr lo vlueh nem- 

pajH-ir* wvrv luiblo. 

(JotiMntnpliiiu.~\i i-* ii'it iios^iihlc tn state with any iiro- 
tenaions to occuracy the nrooitnt ol consuuiptiou m Ljimun, 
of any except a very few nrlicles of (;eneral u»c. A con- 
siderable purt of the foiciign •nd' colonial metchuidiso that 
fmsm ervtj yen throuf^h the cuatom-houte of the port u 
forwiinlcil into the interior df the country, t\ni\ the s;iinc 
ri'U'.ark a])phes, llioiit^li m a less dc^ri-o. to the iiri>luce of 
Lniidcjii hrewcries, ili'^tillcries, tnntiericv &c. .V tolerably 
good test of the consumption of butchert*' meat wai> formerly 
■upplicd by the rclumi of sheep and cattle told in Smith- 
flela markett although thii would at «U timet be somewhat 
below the aetual amount, beeaoM of the number of animala 
Ki)M to hvUfliers hy the drovers on their road to the market ; 
but gf lull- \irar-*, sinre the improvement of turnpike-road«, 
and tho conskiiueiit iiireU'ruruin <if travi'Ilitifr. and more 
especially sii^ef tlie ail'iptinn of st cam -navigation, a great 
and continually iiirrea'-uig ([Uantity <>f cattle and slaugh- 
tend meat is brought fur aalo to Loodon, of which no ac- 
eount {■ taken. During all the eotder nontha of the year. 
fr:>ni October to April, almost every stoara-vcssci employed 
ill tlic njastin^-tradc to London brings a supply to its 
markets. ()x( n, slieop, and swme slaughtered oti Satunlay 
in Edmburgh are by thi& moanii brought and cxpoet-d to 
■ale on tho following Monday, and this branch of business 
is now followed with netivity and legulari^ ftom almoat 
•vary port of the kingdom within 500 miles of the metro- 

C>lis, which has with it a constant steam communication, 
ive cattle, sheep, and pigs are brought by the same means 
(hiring the summer months, and in ions idem hie iiunibort. 
^ViIh this explanation the followine; tublu i» uflered. showinir 
i)i>- :ivcrage number of sheep and entile sold in Smithflcld 
market in each quinquennial period from 1730 to 1 770, and 
the aetnal numbers to told in each of Iho yean fton 182u 
to 1838:— 



1710 to 


• 568,060 


wmws 
, 93.655 


1735 


1740 


, 599,166 


97,548 


1740 


1745 


531,134 




1745 


1750 


655,516 


80.876 


17jO 


1755 


r>80.G18 


80,813 


I7j5 


ITfiO 


616,750 


91,699 


1760 


1 


635,.;47 


. 86,555 


1765 


1770 > 


632,812 


. 84,244 

t'l.til.-. 


)S»0 


• 


•jir.'jvo , 


i:t.','»33 




• 


1,1 07, J to 


i:9,iL'5 




* 


i,.tio,i«;o 


I4i.043 


1823 


• 


1.264.920 


149,552 
16».615 


18S4 


• 


1,239,720 


\>>2i 


• 


1,1. ?<•..? 10 


1 jfi.9*.5 


1820 


• 


i.jro.510 


143,460 


lf«27 


• 


1,3:«5.100 






« 


1.'2^^•I60 




Ibl'i 


• 


1.C40.JU0 


I5S.3I3 




• 


1.287,070 


159,907 


mi 


• 


1.189.010 


148.166 


1S.12 


• 




15S,610 


1833 


• 




152.093 


1834 


• 


l.-'37,.1f.O 


162.485 


:835 


• 


1,1J«I,540 


170.325 


18.16 


• 


l.Jl'',.M(i 


164.351 


1037 


• 


).3i9,010 
1.40S.400 


172.435 


18S8 




183.389 



1620 to 1838 contains the only information thnt f^n W 
given enncvrning the consumpiioti of buni in the rarirv- 

foli«,hut must not be t.iketi n* an aeeurjle te-tli-.f thti fiirt. 
n ordinary aeaaons the great bulkof tbcate impurtauous sre 
retained for the useof the metropolis and turrouudrng dittnn. 
but in addition to the quantities thus recorded a grcmldaelaf 
floor is brought by land-carriage from thea^joiomg t iiimsiai 
which does not pa».s through ttie hooks of the custom- bouae, 
nor of tho clerki of the markets ; and on the other Itaad. in 
sca-sonnof scarcity, when :i 1 rouglit from abroad, much 
that figures 4n tberetumsof lltc port is afterwards tranMBai«4 
to other parts of tin ee uBt i y . In order U> render the fci- 
lowing figona m vmM as poanbla in a eonfantiv* pami 
of view, 
Yrar rmUBf 

mi 

lirft 

IflSS 
IK» 

IH77 

i<tao 
mi 

IH33 
1833 
l.->3« 
ls» 
IKK 
1«<7 




mm 
mm 

4 .1.102 
4j7.-4«» 

4a>.7« 



4«JW 

376./75 



The fbUowing statoawnl oftho fvanti^ of eoab btwaght 
to London in each jMir. from 1898, wW smv ttweeiiM«if> 



tion nf tJi it nrti'-le \>ith folorithle acctimcy. Of 1st.' yiear* 
the gnniUr .iiu lunt of HEis-lighting. the increasing tiuuber 
of Bteam-cnjrincs employed for tnuiuifacluring purposes, and 
still more the supplying of steam-Tcss«U, occasion an in- 
creased consumption boyond tho quantity used m familw* , 
but these cireunstaness cauHl veiy malaiially afaet tht 
general lesnlC 

TfllMb TntS*. 

ifies i,«jMii8 i*3B S.I V'. ;>• 

laas s,(Nct^i laa •/mh'm 

itsfl i<>fAj^ laas si^<i3 



1831 



I 



1">'7 



Th« following slatctnent of ilie (inutility of wheat and 
flour brought into the port of London in each year fxem 



The consumption ofcoaU in I»ndon,in IT 1 J, wa»596,j*: 
tons, and in 1795 had rcaeLi I 1,1 03,1 UU tona. 

The inhabitants of Liindi>n draw nearly the nhule of Umk 
supply of water. Ibrtnanttbetttring and honsebold pumcaeik 
fi'itn the Thames and what i** callc'l the Ni w Kurt. 
[HKRri'tmitsiiiUK, p. 17').] The daily constiraptioa 
stated by tlie diruetors of the principal companies (ngbt to 
number) by which it is di»(nbuted, to amount to 20.^2^.j 
imperial gallons. Of tliis quantity, the north-western div 
trict receives 9,000,727 gaUeoa, the north-eastern 7,8»4,%^ 
i^allons. and the district on the south side of the Thnmia 
•1,134,000 gallons. The inltabiiaiits of the northern suburb 
are partly supplieil h\ a iiiiith company, from pond* ii 
Ilamjisleail ami 1 1 i:;li(.::ite. The six com|>nmcs niiich driw 
their supply from the 1 hamcs hatt; Urgv rix>fvoita» 
which the water is pumped by powerful etiginm,andr 
to remain sufltcienlly long for the suhaidouce of the gnoate 
impurilies. Besides these sonroes of supply, 
tho advantage of possessing, in many parts, <.|irinp^ of p«D' 
linrly flno water; and there is litllc doubt that the rx.opx- 
raiive .^tato of healthiness enjoyed by the iuhatu: jn''> rsu»t 
be in a great measure altribulcd to the abundant Mipiiij U 
water and the excellent drainage. 

The consumption of the metropolis^ in ttgard to amBo 
principal artides which are under the management ef ibe 
excise, may bo slated with tolerable accuracy. The follow- 
ing statement gives tiic number of bushels of mnlt u*.<>d l<t 
the London brewers, and the quantities of Unu-h and 
foreign spirits, tobacco, and snuff, which have been sent uul 
uiih permits by the dealers or man« ' 
tioo, m diHersnt years sinoo 1 h27 

!«cnt oat or (dork tut Oaaa 
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Some a1>atciuoril fi nm tlio alxuc >|iianlitieii, but jn wluU 
propurlioa cannot be stateti, must be made befure wc can 
tiM Actual consumption of tho metnipoliSt bccAUt.o 
r Mnwnt who ratide bsyond its limit* procure Bupplie* 
I MHidon tnilniRoii. 
Micr. — Until compnrativily a recent perioJ, llie police 
of this metropolis %va> vltv ticfcctive. although the subject 
hill ciijjtiged the attention of the puhlic, aiii! hail bci'ii in- 
TMtigaied by nunieruu» committees of the House of Com- 
TRonii at various times during; tho InRt f[(\\ yc^rs. The ' Trea- 
: on thB Ftalm of tb« Matropolis,' publialwl by Mr. Col- 
/ilii un tnl797,reveoled such dfreadfol seenesof depravity as 
(.. .vtrfiilly engaged the publir nttfiuion ; nnd to that work 
ina> i» a great measure be aiti iljijtcii iIk' n-Jarms which 
have at length been iiiiiodurpti. I)e|iloi;iblo ns \va>lho slati- 
tftbopolicti when Mr. Golquhoun's work was published, it 
vu not vorsc than it had been fur soma centuriet. As 
neeotly as the beginning of the eiehteenth oentttqr it was 
liii^ty dangeroaa to ventare alntNiu, alone and nnarmed, 

. Hir (lark, exri-pt in llie most frequented ports of the town; 
a ul iti ir.'S a plan was foimed for robbing the queen in St. 
}*aur<i Chinrhyard. as she returned iVom sii|i])<'r in the city 
to Bt. James's ; but ibe gang being eugugett iii robbing Sin- 
fiilbert VIcatlicote, an alderman, on his return from the 
Home of Commonat her majeity nasied unmoieiiteil. Many 
faeta wim Teeotdeil by M aitland and oth«r hiatorlanai. ahoirin g 
thp iRigbi \o wliirh o;hmi Violence W8S carried in those days. 
Fieidiiiy. u riling m 17 jl. says: *Tho great increase of rob- | 
benes within ilu-^i- lew yettfs is an evil wliich lo iiic njipoars 
to deserve some attention. In fact, I make no doul>i tnit 
Ibat the streets of this town, and the roads leading? tu n. 
will short)/ be itnpatsable without tho utmost hazard ; nor 
•re we threntenod with «ooing less dangerous gangs nf 
rth^ucs amiing u* than t]io:sL- \s1ik-Ii the iialians o;ill the 
banditti. What indeed may not the jmblic appruhcnd 
nheu ihey are inforiiu'd. nn unquestionable fact, that 
tliere arc at this time a great gang of ruguea, whose number 
fill* little short of a hundred, who ate iniwrporatcd in one 
body, hxtm officen and a treaiucy, and have rcdoeed theft 
•nd roMxiry into a n^lar tystem ? Ther* are of thtt Mciety 

iiii II wluj appear in all di^-^uises and nn'\ in iiia>t com- 
jiitiu-*.' Kvcn so rt'ceiitly as ilie end of llie last conlury 
ilicrc were many ]duces in the iiielroixi!;^ vbeic swarms of 
t!if? xrffHt de»|>eratc men opouly conizregatcd, »n perfect 
t^crii. u from liie polioot VAiolt dared not disttirU ilKm. 
Among these placos of roaoriwara iome. the names of whtch 
hare lieen handed down to us mt iitfitmons fbr the erfmos 
»hich were piTpeUnif- 1 in them. Open violence [■^ now 
fortunately al nv. cud, and even in the most lonely parts of 
ibc suburbs an efficient pulice ensiiies ]^i rsuiial »afet\- at all 
li inrsofthc nii^ht. The vice which still exists is of a less 
oltnisire character, and eriUMS M« now for the most part 
cmtneil tu depredations on prapartjr.^ Soeiety bu been 
tlitis tending towards tnprovement during the ust Ibriy or 
r^y v( jr>, l)iit it is during llie latler half of tliis period 
(tat tiic amendment has bc«n most apparent. The evidence 
pren beforo a committee of the House of Commons, in 
inti, stiil detailed scenes and circumstances of villainy 
wbieb ate no longer to be witnessed. The establishment 
orthemetro{K>litan poliee forces under an actof narliamont 
in 1*tt9. has been mainly instrnmental in proaueing this 
iraprovement- The rcgulatinns fir its management arc 
calctilated for the prevention rather tliau the punishment 
of crime, it having been among the gravest i barges maile 
a^aintt tho system which it superseded that men were 
mined in crime until the length to which they pioeeeded 
]ir<iduccd the offor of fevards kit their apprehension. 

Tlie police force ia underthexnanagementof two eomtuts* 
iJotieni, who are in direct communication with tlie secretary 
cf stale fur the home department; under the cotnmis^iuners 
<re 1 7 superintendents, 70 inspecton*. 34i soigoants. and J'JCb 
canstables. The disttict under liieir care extends from 
Bfintlbrd Bridge on the weat* to the river Lea on the east, 
and fVum Highgate on the north, to Slreathan and Nor* 
wood on the south, excluding the city of London. The 
|»'pulaiion of this district, at the censtis of 1831, was 
lM3,Q',2 iwiuis, and the rental of houses assessed fur the 
rvbcfof the |ioor within the. same, in ISJr, amounted to 
«.177,1I3/. per annum. The'constables and oilicers must 
It* iMn of good charaeter. who eaa raadand write, and who 
at the tioM of their appointment are not moro than thirty* 
ite years of age. They wear a tinifbim dfwe» and an 
•liggetlu>r a fl no and respaelnble-looking body of men. Tb« 
I*. C, No. SlMi. 



wIkiIo district is parcelled out into seventeen divisions, to 
each of which one superintendent and an adequate nuni> 
her of sergeants and constables are appointed: and it is 
expected that each ooottablc will exert himself to acquire 
a complete personal knowledge of his district. The system 
of rcsponistbility throuL'hout the force is pei i\ ( t. The eom- 
missioners are aii«werubie to the government for tlic due 
performance of their duties ; tlie superintendents are answer- 
able to the eommissioners for their own conduct, and that 
of the sergeants and constables in their division ; end the 
sergeants oraanswrable to the superintendents for the good 
rondnet of the ermstables under their orders. The consta- 
bles and fitfiei-rs are biriclly forbidden to receive anv 
ments or giitluiiieii from private pfr^ons. Tlie expense 
attending this system is greater than ihat of the old iiii^htlv 
watch, fur which it was substituted. The total expenditure, 
in the year 1837, ainounlc^l lo 209.751/. 11*. lid, and the 
charge for th« former nu;htiv watch, in the same districts, 
l37,S88f. 18«. 6dL For this difference. 7J.465/. 13*. 



the inhabitants have the benefit of an etlicu ni day j olire in 
exchange for an inefficient niphtly waldi, wlm h was fre- 
tpieiitly entrusted to infirm old men. The expensse charge- 
al)li- on the parishes is limited to an assessment of eight* 
pence in the pound on tho rental, and all beyond this is 
defrayed from the public purse. Three-fourths of the whole 
expense are borne out of the parish mtes. limited ns above 
mentioned; and tlw' rcmaiiKVi; one f.nnili is )jairl by the 
Treasury. The tMh a ni y rifi'iL' nii tiuptdiluti |«»li<c may in 
part he seen from the ■•laieineiit of the ninn>>er of |iersons 
taken into ouslody by its constables, in each year since it 
came fiiirljr intoopieration, and which ireiv: — 



ini 

1833 



f-iA'A 
frt.416 



I'l.p;! 
Vll'U 

?1, 



Tlie total nuiulierof persons charged with oltences by tlie 
metntprdilan police force in the year l.H.)8 was 71,802, of 
whom 48,7-42 wore accn«ed of peltjr offences, and the re- 
maining 23.060 of crimes usually tried before a jury. Of 
these numlfcrs 20,597 in the fir*t class, and 14.8J0 in the 
second clas.«, or about one-half, were dt8char;:red on a hiar uig 
hy llic iiKit;isli,\te.s, nitly ^''jl Meie c^nnlr.ltted for trial, 
|j,it7u weru dtschurgc-d on puyruent of rities— tliicdy casesof 
drunkenness, and the remainder wcro sentenced summarily 
by the magistrates to various short periods of imprisonment. 
Among the i«rsons committed for trial, S were accused of 
murder, 16 of manslaughter, and 8S of burglary and ti< aue 
breaking : the others were charged with lurcciiies, breaches 
of the peace, and other oflences of inferior deuree. 

It will be seen that a large proportion of the persons in- 
cluded in these numbers were taken into custody by reason 
of their being drunk, in which condition they hold out 
temptation to dislionest persons, and require to be pro- 
tected. 

It has been mentioned that this poliee force has no au- 
thority within the City. Tho day and the night police in 
the City were till lately rslablishctl on two systems wholly 
unconnected wiih e ich other. The day police was under tho 
control of a committee of the court of aldermen, and its 
opcraiiuns embraced the whole eitv without any reference 
to its division into wardi. while the duty of providing iIm 
nightly watch wa.s left to the ward authorities, each wanl 
su)i]n.nlin^ an independent estahlisliiiient of its duu. The 
day and uight police uie now cuiuaitdaicd, and consist of — 

1 Superintendent. 
12 Inspectors. 
SO Sergeants. 
438 Constables. 

SOI 

It is organised as nearly as possible on tho ]>lan of the mo- 

truiiolilan police, t!ie City l>eintj divided for this purpose 
into G di.siricts. There are besides, connected with tho 
husinois (jf the iustice-r.ioiiis. I lur men specially called 
police officers, and three men placed at tlio Mansiion-heuse 
and Guildhall: tho whole of this force is directed by the 
superintendent. Its duties ars oonflned to the north side 
of the Thames, Soutbvarfc being under the metropolitan 

Vol, XIV.- II 
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TIu r. ro furttier provulcrl forpre8<'r\ Ini,' iho peace of ll»e 
lli«»Uou>jliiK uuitj |H>iic« uttictKi, eitcb ut vkiiich has altacbwd 
|p it three ma{p«tratet. The offices arc— 
Bow Street, haviitg allaetud le il * 

Sueen Squara, * 
orlborough StlMl^ it • 
Mar>'lcbone, 



Hattou Garden* 
'Wursbip btreet* 
Whitecbapcl, 
Union UaUy 
ThaniM Ptolia*. 



10 offiCWDk 

7 « 

7 • 

« i> 

7 V 

8 M 

6 ., 



Ill addition to this there is a River Police attached to the 
Tltamus i'ulice Utlic«>. and cniplo^mi; 23 Thames police 
aur\'oyars and 71) river constutiles. The expense of ibeac 
establishments is 61,724/. 5«. iuL per aunuin. The horse- 
patrol was attached to the office in Bow Street until Octo- 
ber, 1836. wbea it wu nuida put of the OMtropoIitftii poliM 
force; iteompriaMftaondtielor, 4iiMp«etan.«ndB6|wln>ta. 
Their sphere of action is in the less frequented roads around 
the inctropolij. Their respective beat* und tho hours of 
visiting diftercnt loealitiea are c ni'imial'v I.i uil; MijTiL'>d, 
aottirding to the direetioiu of the supcruUcndeuus uf (xilice. 

The sesaioiu of the peace for the cilv of Londoti are 
liolden eight timet ia IM y«»r. The judges are the lord- 
nefor, aMennen, end reearder, any four of whom form a 
quorum, but the recorder is the acting jiidpe. Before tho 
esluhliahment of the Central Criminal Court the juris- 



Tlie Gaol of Newgate is utidr r tli.^ control of the C :• 
puraliuu of London, and is the pniu ipiU pn»<>u ikpprr>pns.ir>i 
to the reccption_of persons brought before the Central C r 



minal Court, This prison has at Tarioye tu 
matiaed as one of the worst rvgulaled ia the I 
although various reformations have been attamf 
little effectual good appears to have been tbtu accon| 
In tho third Report o( tho Inspecton of Prisons, piveeoied 
to Parhameal m IbZ^ il u stated * that this great Betrap^ 
Utan prison, while it continues in its present stale, u a 
fruitful ioofce of demonliiation. and a standing \ 
on tbeelMnotar of the Corporation of the City off ] 
The more heinous classes of offenders are placed in i 
cells which Br« not warmed, have no privies, and are witln 
out sU.>ol < r i . but III e.ich of them IS piacv<l a W\\\v and 
Prayer Bo A. 1 he nuiubors of persons euu&mti ih:s 
prisou m the < uursa of the year ending MicbaelnaSk 1#37. 
WM 3349, of wbon a08 vex* AaaelM. The g wt e et ■■»> 
bwatanyonelineinthaA7«u«Mit4i^«f«M«i Ittiwi 
females. The current expenses of tllft potM fo Ikt fOK 
amounted to 7785^. lit. lod. 

The Giltspur-Street Compter un l r tin- pj nMlicri<jii of 
the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen. Pro^tmn ef 
every denomination and cbaraeter are crowded together m 
the wards, yards* and iteepinf odio of tbio nriaoo wi th e i 
any pocaibility of ehaejlMtioii* wi. wo And it stated tt 
the last Report of the Inspectors of Priion§, 'Tlie Gil!>T<ur- 
Street Compter continues a wretched priitoii. i»iib mo 



did loll of the LkJiidon sessions court extended to all kinds | efficient nicaii nt niTording a salutary diM:ipiine. 1 t:c 



of felonies, but in practice all crimes t«xc«pt treai>on) 
which were capital by eonmoa iMrond all which have been 
called foUMiiee by ttotute wero tried tt the Old Bailey 
Mesiom. The Oentrel Criminal Coart bee twrive mo* 

sions in the year. Tliis r urt \vns established * for tho 
trial of iiffoiices commiiicd in Uic u.ty of I^udon, the county 
of Middle.Hnx. anrl those part8 of the adjoininK counties 
which he within the parishes of Barking, East Ham, West 
Ham, Little Ilt'ord, L<iw Litton, Walthamstow, Wanstead, 
8t. Mary Woodford, aad diiogind. in Esaox: Chtflto<i. 
Lee, Lewisbom. Oreenwieh, Wootwieli, Sltham, rlatnttead, 
ncptford. Kcdbruok liberty, and Nottingham hamlet, in 
Keol ; SiHiiliwiirk, Haiifrw-a, Bermondscy, C;iiiibcr«ell. 
Cliristchurch, Ctaphain, l.nnl i il., Sr M iry Newin^ton, 
Rothcrhithe. Sireatham, Baincjs I'uine) , i ixjting, Gruveney, 
Wandsworth, Merton. Mortlake, Kew. Richmond, and Wim- 
bledon, to Surrey.' Tbit now oriminal eourt was ettaUii bed 
io 1834, under the aet 4 and 5 Willbmi I c. M, and em- 
powers ' tlio I'lrd-mav or of London, tlie hird chancellor, the 
judi;e«. tho aldermen, recorder, and conimon-!»er^5eant of 
ixtni 111. and such other* as his maiesty mnv appoint, to be 
judges of a cx)urt to be called the Central Chmtnal Court.' 
TlieiojiMlgOBOiroay two of them ' may detominoall such 
tnaioM, mnidon, fblontei, and miademeanoio ao might bo 
determined under any Commission of Oyer and Tanniner for 
the city of lyonilm or r-ounly of Middh'sex, or coiumtssion 
of gaui delivery to dfliver the j;aul of Newgate, at such 
time» Hiul plai-es in the said i-ity or dviborh* thereof as by 
the said Coturaissioners shall bio appointed.' The district 
thai dc^nbed is to be considered ■» OM Oountv for all pur- 
WMOi under tho act. Tho jurieo are stimflMined fitom Lon- 
don, or from the eountiee, or fnim both Indiserininotaly. 

Thi' sossiims thus au(hori>ed are to be holden twelve times at 
least 111 L-VL-ry yi-ar. Tins court i* further empowered to try 
persons f n olfences c<iniiiiiited on the high seas and other 

8 laces within I be juriiidiction of tho admiralty of Knglaiid, 
ir which separate seMions used formerly to be held by the 
indgos of the adminl^ ooort. Tho mat bulk of tho caeea 
wottght before the CeMMlCfiminal Court aia lareenias, un> 
accompjiiRHl by violence. The frequency of the sessions 
IB found to he a great improvement; persons who may be 
wrongfully accused are S|)ee(hly ralOM04 MWi tho gniMjr Ve 
uoro quickly brought to justice. 

PrisoHt. — There ore nme prisons Iw tba 
offenders within the metropolio. — — 

1. The Gaol of Newgate t 

The OillspurStreei Compter } in tho CHif of UnAm 
Tlie Bridewell Prison J 
The New Prison, Cicrkenwell. Middlesex Countr Gaol 
The Coldbath-flelds, Countv House of CoROCtion 
The We«tminster, Coutxty Bridewell 
Til.- IT >rsenionRer Laat^'SmfOf CkNlll^ Otol 
Tkie Borough Compter 



of 



2. 
3. 
A. 
i 

B. 

7. 
0. 



prisoners are let! tugutluer m large uumben la tdtciMM* acad 
unrestrained communication during the whole 24 hour*.' 
The nuiaber of pviooaom oooAaed tlam m the eeano ef Iho 
year 1837 wu M9 oalee and IM flNBalaa: the giaafl 

number at any one time was 124 males ami i% females. 

The Hridcwell prison is under the juriadiction of the 
governors of Brioewell and Bethlehem HoapiiaU, ei\.i 
uatd for the reception of persons auramariljf convicted by the 
ktd mayor or situn^aldenn c n .^ ^ JThof Wl iw ^ fcr tho 

reftaetory apprentiees braoght befoio tho aMenmNB m 

chamberlain ol Ixindun urt ul*o sent here In i^.liiaiy eoo- 
Anenienl for shun ptTiod*. The prisom-rs uert' f.innerly 
employed, as a punishment, in beaiin.( hemp. wIikIi m^ apia- 
tion has given place to the mudern iQv«>ittti»a — the ti 
wheel. The inmates are dimiflod. and the niemi 
has boon odopted. There wwa oonflaod in thi» p 
the year ending Mtehodnas, 1817, 778 moleo aad sSi 
femnb - ; Th.- gri-atest iviuriTii r at anyone time wa» !>0 ujj%--» 
and Jii ii iijait s. Thecurreiuexpeiists m that year amoun.f . 
to l'M4/. l>i. 

The new prison, Clerkenwell, is the general reominc 
prison of Middlesex for offenders committed, either lur 
oxamiaatioB bofbco tho potieo mogitlntff^ lor Ivial ml the 
sessiont, for want of bail, and oeaooioiially on — mmory oaa- 

vir !i 1 Some de^ireo > ; I ssi 6 cation has latterly V««; 
uttempted. >iut ai* the luuu> uf the priwn oblTue jo, -t'j. tr 
more prisoners to remain liigeth« r in a sniaii uxjia. tb» 
division must bo more Doroinai than nmi ; tin- att«tapc » 
indeed limited to marithw divisions on the lloi.fr, wathsa 
which oeitain iilimi aia dmiied to Mmaia. The aamliiii 
•onlnod in tho year eading Mfeboolniao. 1837, was «l«J 
males and females, hut the i^reate^t numl)er at asy 

one time wa« ?05 luaks and lo'.i fem.des : the oxpenae* i.« 
the year amounti'd to 3763/. loj. 'J'f 

The Coldbath-fields County Eouse of Correctioin ■ 
aodortlwjturiidietion of U visiting magistrates appmaNted 
at aaeh qnarter somioni • four go oat <tf office quancrlf by 
rotation. This primn eoamins feluna, roisdemeaaantai. ani 
jKTs^WS commit Ir l urder the designalion of rof;ue«» ami »». 
^abitrvds. It t4ja;.i>us a tread-vrhc«^l. fhu pri»<tfi(r» ar* 
kv]>t u'parate in clast^ea in the ditfersnt wmrdt. ar li tb« 
silent system is strictly enfiareed. Tho discipline i» saad by 
the prison inspce^n to bo OKtwmrfy good. In the 
ending Michaelmas, 1837, Mmts were cunftned Sits 
and 3i35fon»l«a: the greatest number at any one 
having bein . males and ."Jl'.i females: ilu . \|»«:n*c 
rountv, exiiunive of alterations :ind repairs, was 1J»'4^.J4 ' 

The Westminster Connty Bridewell in TiKhiM talifc m\ 
under tho joriidiotion of the magistrates fiir iho Cbly «f | 
Westminster. It is a modern buildmiE. having bee«> 6rss 
occupied in 16M: it eost upwards of 3UU.00U/. The 
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atiaa to I2i dark cells in the baseinent. Tho classification 
«f pnsoneni it Meomplisbed to a great extent. FtrboDers 
wM ham been couvieted are aubjeeted to the silent lystetn. 
Tbert are two tread-vhcels in tho prison, and two schools 
bava been establishcil, one fur bo^ the other for j?irls, 
iind«r 17 years of ag«, wht> are oimniitted to the prison. 
In the yetr ending at Michaelmaa. 1837, there were con- 
fiaed 3085 malaa uul 2439 femalea; the greateat number 
at any one tine was 48B, of wbom 159 vera females. The 
current expenses of the prison were 6576/. 7s. 4d. 

The Surrey County Gaol, in Horscmonper Lane, South- 
vtrk, is utider the jurisdiction of the sheril^ ooart of quar- 
ter-sessions, and 1*2 visiting niagi8trati>8 of the county of 
Surrey. Tliis prison contains debtors as well as criminals 
of all degrees, which latter are not claasified, nor kept aepa- 
rste to uiy oaeful extent. In the eoarae «f Ae year, to 
MichteliDas. 1837, there were in this prison 1193 male and 
107 female debtors. Of other prisoners the numbers were 
l$i'l males and 60^ female!! ; the g;reatest number of these 
at any otic time was 233 mules and G2 femaleii, together 
19.1. The t xpenic in that year was 3316i 0*. 2d. 

The Borough Compter, in Mill-laneb Tooley Street, ia 
mder the joriadiellon of the lorA-mayor and eourt of 
alflcrrncn of London, and the high-bailiff of Southvrark. 
The pnvjner« con-ist of debtors, of persons committed for 
trinl for felonies oud mis<lemeanors, and others tried and 
!x.iittnced to imprisonment, but not to hard luU>ur; ihose 
prisoners u ho are seulenced to labour are sent to the County 
Uottte of Correction at Brinton. The defects in the disci- 
pKaeaad nanagenMntof this prison were strongly animad- 
verted on by a Committee of tht- House of Commons in 
anil in their Report of 183N tlie Ijubectors of Prisons remark 
that ' iti> general state is a<< deplorable at this moment' as it 
was then. In the year ending Michaelmas, 1837, there 
vere confined 27S flMle and 32 female debtors ; 688 males 
and 464 ftmalfl* Monaed of ofliMeea} the greateat nomber 
ef Aeae at any one time waa 69, of whom 83 were fboialet: 
the expenses of the prison were 87?^ 19^. Bd. 

The I'cnitcntiaxv at Milbank. was established in 
and placed under the direction of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. It is built upon the plan recom- 
mended by the late Mr. Jeremy Bentham, which admits of 
the moitMrlactelaHification and superriaion : it eoat nearly 
halfa miDiDn of money, and is capable of containing 11M 
pri^onens. Tlie whole establishmiTt nianuge<l by a com- 
nutiee appointed by the S«relary of State. The prisoners 
•T- m great part persons sentenced to transportation or to 
4vatb, whose puoishoieut has been commuted to imprison- 
ment. and it tana no peaiKar connfesnm «itti llie polioe of 
the metropolia. 

Lighting. — The whole of Londmi fa ■bow well lighted 
with eoal-yas. In 1694 it appears that the City was partially 
hshted with lamps. By the act pasi^cd in that year under 
which the Orphans' Fund was created, the sum of 600/. per 
annnm was assigned towards that fund as ' aristing from a 
Ica^ gmnted for 21 years by the corporation, of certain 
to be uaed ia the City ;* from wbien it may be infhrred, 
that the ei^ aiitberities in those daya derived a revenne ftom 

atiting the privilege of lighting to prirate pariies, who 
f' lKt of course have taken their remuneration from house- 
h- l icr?,. At the expiiatiun of the lease hero mentioned, 
vit la 17 i6. an act was paaaed by the municipal parliament 
repealing all farmer laws upon the subject, and ordering 
tiiat fiir the fiitnm avavy bouaekeeper abonid bang out a 
Ifi^t before bit door witn snAdent eotton-wichs to bora 
(r ,:n :-'r'-f k in tho evening until eleven of the same 
iii^'ht. alter which hour th«s struul* were consequently left 
in ilarkaess. The hnusekecpors wero at hberty to discon- 
tuiue the lij^hting of their street lamps between the seventh 
Bifht after uach new moon and the third night after it 
arrtvtd altbeAtU--an instanoe of eesnooiy which is still 

EM^ed hi many of the orovineial towns of thta kingtlum. 
TCry housekeeper who should omit to hang out the nece!>- 
**ry light on all other nights was fined one shilling for each 
offence. This system proved to be exceedingly lroubkM>onK 
aad unsatis&ctory ; and after a few years a company waa 
g U ri il iahed which in return for a payment of six shillings 
Mr annnm, which it «m antboriaed to demand from eadi 
BMKhidder nied fbr the tnppert of the poorwithhi the 
c.rv. t nga;»ed to provide a snfticicnt number of lamps and 
t-s i«.t?fp iht-m lighted fmm six o'clock unid midnight The 
•■ jv.ipativ fui thcr engaj^ed to pay to the Orphans' Fund the 

J vattf Mua 0f eooA above menUossd. Ihe ianffiaianeir of i 



the light tbni prorided mnr b« inlbmd fmm the numerous 
depredations then eommitted in the city by highway- 
men, who. riding info the street!! after ' nighifrtil, per- 
petrated their outraj;e« with impunity. This evil roMs to 
such a height that government found it necessary to offer a 
reward of 100/., a large sum in those days, for the appre- 
hension of every highwayman in the city of London or within 
five miles of the same. After these evils had been enduied 
fbr some vears a ftoher and a more eflhetnsl hnprovement 
was introduced. The contract just mentioned was cancelled, 
and an act of parliament wa^ procured in 1736, authoriamg 
the corporation 1o set up as many glass l.imps as should be 
necessary, and to keep ifaem lighted throughout tho year 
from tho setting to the risbigoftbe sun. To defray the 
cost the corporation was empowered to levy an annual rate 
upon every honseboMer proportioned to the value of faia 
house. This system was found to answer well, and continued 
in operation untd the introduction of gas-lightina;. During 
the 70 years that intervened London enjoyi' l tli. reputa- 
tion of being the best lighted city in Europe, but no person, 
unless he can rememlier the nightly appearnnee of the 
metropolia previoua to the adoption of gaa lighting; can b« 
aullleiently aware of the value of the nnprovemeat. nor of 
the degree in which it operates as a measure of police. The 
lamps are now lighted by various joint-stock companies pos- 
ses-iinG^ large capitals, and wn^ Is m e content to derive a low 
rate of remuneration for the light rng of street-lamps, m 
return fbr the oppmrtunity of supplying shops and private 
houses, which pay mora iibwaUy. The first established of 
these gas companies received a eharterof incorporation in 
IBI J: it has three station-', nnp in thr TI ;>i -i r i rv-road, 
Westminster, another in Bnik Lmie, Old Street, and the 
third in the Curtain K a l, Slu ii il tch. Several other 
companies have sin^e been established j the more important 
of these are, the City of London, the Imperial, the Bntiafaftlw 
Independent, and tbe EquitablegaB conpaniaa ; th«M amply 
among them more than CO.OOO lighta over a Held eztenoin^ 
from Row on the oast to Brentford on tho west, and from 
Edmonton on the north to Brixton on tho south. Their 
aggregate incomes for these lights, derived from parishes 
and private consumers, exceed a quarter of a million of 
money per annum : of this bob the eoipoKtiMl of London 
pays about 10,M(ML 

Sinner*.— llie seven of €he metropolis and adjacent 
districts, comprehending a circle of ten miles, measured 
from the Post-Office, are divided into seven trusts, and 
placed uuder the mtiiaigMMnt ef ea many boatda of «on< 
miaaioners, viz. : — 

1. The City aiid Liberties of Westuiimter. 

2. Ilolborn and Finsbury division. 

3. lilackwall, Poplar, and Stepney division. 

4. The City of I>iudon. 

6. The Tower Hamku division. 

6. From the river RavensbociMt in Kant, to tho 

river Mole, in Surrey. 

7. Regent Street dxMsiuu. 

There are no means of ascertaining tho aggregate length 
of the sowers throughout these divisions. Those under the 
commissioners fbr the City of London are about 15 miles in 
extent, and form only a small part of tlie drainage of the 
whole mctro])olis. Sewer»were first constructed in London 
in the reign of Henry VL, under an act (6 Hen. VL, c. 5) 
passed in 1428. This act was amended bf paritament in 
the reign of Henry VII L ; uid the law lelanuf to seven, 
passed in the twenty-third year of that reign, is still sub- 
stantively adhered to by two of the seven oMurds of com 
missioners, the fifth and sixth of the above list ; the other 
live boards ara regulated hy local acts. Tlie expenses at- 
tending upon the construction and management ot sewers 
in the different districts are repaid by moans of ratsa levied 
upon the householders at the diiscrclion of the several boards 
of commissioners. In tlw CitY of London the rate cannot 
exceed Ad. in the pound on the rental. Much dissatisfte* 
t] M l existed sonii \ t IS ago in rrgard totheetficioncyof the 
sewerage in ditterent porta of tho metropolis. Drains 
which had been adequate to the druinatje and cleansing of 
a district hi ftrmer umsa were rendered by degrees wholly 
hutdeottate^ thraugh the increase of the population. Muoh 
has of late years been done to meet this objection ; the 
sul 'ect hai been invcstis»jited by a Committee of the House 
of Commor > rijiv n ;i 1 and although there ai.- 

atiU some obscure cwoen where the health and eomfurt of 
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tlic mil ibi(arU;» ini^lit Ih; iinproTed bjT t better aUcntiod to 
Die M'tvur-i. It may l>e fairly i^tated lh:it tliu droinagv and tlio 
removal of impuntica from Lonibn arc, upun the whole, 
huiisraeturil^ accoraplitlmd. The sum rollecled in the City 
ofLoudondutrK : for !>cweri>imte in lb38«M 12,2U/L btt la. 

Pirtt.— An itiip rtaiit part of the police of « atf eonaiats 
ill the measure* taken for ilie iiievetition and cxtinrtiDii of 
arcidiMilal fires. After the Cli e it Kire of Loinlmi, iii Si p 
tember, I66*i, nn urdi r \va> i->iie<l lorhiddmj; any person to 
proceed in rebuilding hU proioiie* until tuine general plan 
should bo devised for Nbufldilig the city in such a manner 
M should nravent tha Nonmnot of a simtUr misfortune. 
The ehief improvements mtrodiieod at that time eonsitlcd 
in widciiiut; the sinvts ami ( iiipl'vint; bricks fur building; 
the iioU!>fS iiisleiul ofwuo l an 1 lalh and pl.T^ler, whirh had 
previously been very generally used. The regulation* 
adoplud oo that occasion were extended and iinpruveU from 
time to iLm by various acts of piirlmiuent until 1774. In 
chat Mar an aol was aaiaed ( 1 4 Geo. III., c 76). eommooly 
called the BuiMing Act, repcalinf? former aets, regulatinr 

tiie morle fif biiildiiifj so as to render lioiHen ' ornamental, 
eoiniuiidious, ami, by piovidini: paity-waiU of a icrtain 
tlm knes*, secure U'^amst the u<Tidi'nts of fire.' Under this 
act It was further rendered incuinbentuti churchwardens to 
provide ooe or mure fire-engines in every pariHli, to bo in 
KMdiMieeii the shortest nottoo to extinguish Arse; and 
•bo to have in oonstant readiness fawUttn to ftivoar the 
escapi^ of persons from burnnr.' bsMOS. It was ftirtlKT 
made iiii-umbiMil on the eliiir(:!is\ardens to fix fire-plugs at 
eoiivenieiit ilislaiices upon uU the main wutur-pipcs within 
Uio parish, and to have keys to open the same, so that the 
water might be instantly made available. Graduated 
rewards wan also astahlisbed by tbe same aeto to pmnoiia 
bringing the first three parish engines for the extinction 

of a file. Tliese measures huvt; since been greatly aidcij 
by the \;irious oIUlx-s for insuring projH;rty against fire, 
which have mamtainetl, at their own charge, numerous 
fire engines and corps of lircmen. Tlie legislature on its 
part ^ave iheiUt]r to the offieem by granting iMoteetion 
sfsiost tmpreasnent into the mvj to those flramea who 
were chosen from amonf; the watermen and tiftbtermcn 
employed upon the Thames. I'ntil a recent daf i i. h of 
the insurance iil1'u.'e-> mauitameil its own engines and corps 
of liiemcn indepeiideiill} of all other similar establi'^hairnts. 
A few of the most extensive made an arrangement among 
themselves in iHii, by which ibcir engines and firemen 
Were placed under the orders of one superintendent ; but 
it was not until 1 833 that the fire-offices of London becanie 
Kcnerally united fu- this purpose under one uniform 
system, each otiice subscribing towards the exjH iiseof the 
establishment in a certain agreed proirarliun. Under this 
arrangement, which is superintended by a rommitleo of 
delegates, one from each oi the associated offices, London 
is divided into five districts, throe on the nertli ami two on 
the south side of the Thames, vis. 

Noitik 1. From tbe eastward to Paul'k Chain. Sl Paul's 
Churchyard, Aldersgato Street, and Gvswoll- 

street-road. 

^ 8. From tlie abo\c district to Tollenliam-court- 

road, Utowa Street, and St. Martin's Lane. 
„ 3. Parts to the westward of the foregoing, 
.oath. 4. From the eastward to Southwark-bridgo road. 
5. From Southwark-bridge-road weatward. 

The force employed consists of a superintendent, t fore* 
men. 10 engiaoera. 9 sub-engineers, 31 senior flnmen. 3i 
junior ftnmen and • extramen, and the number of en* 
gines in constant readiness is 1.1, which are kept at 20 dif- 
ferent stations in various parts of the metropolis: two ore 
tloating'eii$;ines, kept on the ri\er, i'\[>- in >i>red off Kin^j's 
Stairs, liolherhithc, the olbcr oil' the hioulhunrk Undge. 
One-third of the men employed ITO constantly ' >> doty, day 
and night, at the engine-hooaast and tbe whole aro liable lo 
be called npon whenever a lire eecins. The superintendent, 
wh i niU't repair to the si>ol, where\er it may be, when a 
fire break* out. ha« power to employ any ailditiunal number 
of men that may be wante<l. The llretii' ii an- iinifornily 
clotlicd, and have tlieir heads protected with hclniels made 
of hardened leather; they are provided with tbe moat ap- 

KTod apparatus for tbe suppression of fires, the rescue of 
■an lire,a»d themvin? of property; including ropes 
•nd lengths of M-aliitg-l adders c.iprilile f)f ti-'ing readilv «Hin 
Betted to any required length. Tlic advautagca atlvodiiig 



r an organised force of this description muA be apparrtit 

AVc li.ive no riN-oid ol' thi- number uf fln-s that rM-rurr»<! 
previ»u!-lv to Its e»tabliahmeiil lu Ilie nietiopolis. but a 
record has since been kept fiom which the folbwing far. 
ticulars are taken : — 
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Hrvrriw*, — Tl.e revciiuo of the ri)r|K)iat l-.u i.f :ls 
City of Ljiidoii IS derived from various sources. Uie pnoi-iMl 
of winch are rents of premises, dues, and inarket-tolU. The 



receii 



pto and eapendituro fur the years la31 and laai.a 
I in to the Mnnieipal Coipetntwii Oommimioaen^ wt 



given 

as follows : — 
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The first item in the above statoinciit of c\(>ond;;;-r 
requires some explanati •!). The court uf the lurd m«<<< 
and aldermen of London hud from time immrTs<-r..4 
acted as the guardians of tbe cbildrun of decease dctumw 
and OS trustees of their property. The covpormtioa ha«n|' 
advanced largo sums to tbo government upon the 
of Exchcuuer Tallies, which were totally lost to 
upon the shutling of the Extlie pier in \CT'2. this 
stance, with the losses occasioue<l by the Kiie o( Load 
occasioniHl a deficiency in the sum owing to its orp.'^ 
wards and other creditors of 747,472i^ An act was arr^ 
ingly obtained (5 and B Will, atid Mary. e. lOi. cafv 

• An Art for the relief of the Ori'haiis and other Crr-l • 
of the I ilv of Ltmdoii.' in tlur preamble of which the a'» ■ 
menli<>ne<l deficiency IS atliibuti-d to ' sundry a<<"iijrr:^ j 
public calamities,' which act cslaMi-lie<l a fund fi>r the 7-1 
mcnt of the interest upon the aV> ive M.tu.vthirh paymrnt 
intareiit for e\er ww deelarad to be ui full sdtisftctiun of ; 
debt The fiind created consisted of a charge of 8oe*>/. t 
annum on the lands and revenues of the city; tJ* pri-'' 
of n(|ueducts. or the ri.(ht of bniigiiig water into tbe <-^f 
Jdtji'/. |»er annum to bo li\;ed by n^^c»lllel.t ihr 
h.ibitaiii hoiixMiolders : *iuo/. |)t-r ati!.u:n arising fr^iu t\ 
K .I >■ uraiile l of the ri^ht of li^^litm^ lamps, asclsevb 
explained; a tax of 'it. 64L on IkihIih;; each appveotirr ^« 
freeman: and of Sr. upon ever) jc.son admitted ti« t) 
fi< i' l.iia •. f the city; 4*. [ht tun uj>vtii wine nnportr*! 1 
Loudon ; .lud -Id-itct chaldroa uu the molagc of rvols ; l 
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td. per chaldron upon all coals imjwrloi. The last tax was 
locummcnt'c in 1700. and lu coniinue for ii) years; after 
nhxh Um laads of ibe city were to be cliarged with COIHIA 
f«r»aDaiii more in Ihwur of the afpbMir ftmd; Init in 
i;m tiM ood-tn wai ranewed for 3i jmn ; and in 1767 
11 w fiirther extended to ltl3I ; and it was afterwards con- 
unu«d to 1S3r. The debt for which these charges were 
criminally made was fully di»<charged in 1820, tlie duties 
ieiposcd having been renden il moru productive than was 
ci.pected, owing to the great increase ofthe city ; but it was 
Iwad conTenieat to continue them in oH«r to provide fur 
tbe discharge of debts otherwise and subsequently incurred 
fur various buildings and improvements, among which 
mt^ be mentioned Blackfrinni Bridge, Newgate prison, the 
MB)tiie>€V soMiuna-hoU^e, utid iiiiprovetncnts at Temple 
Bjr and 8now Hill. More recently the coal duties have 
bsEO continued on account of a milhon of monmr borrowed 
lanako taitablo approaches to the new Londum Bridge. 

The toUl produce of the various chargM and duties 
auibi»ri2&l by the act of 1694 produced betWMU thftt year 
ud US9 w as fiillows 



Pnymonts from city rcvenust 
A<iueducts . • • 

A&jvciismentti oD inlialMiaitt hotueludden 
Li|;bta « . • 

Apprentteeliiiidingi « 
Freedoms • • • 

Duty uu wrne . « 
MuMige and duly on coals • 
bale of ground, &c » 



£], 3-24,750 
62,441 

203. 'J or 

21,000 
34,277 
41,-250 
3ft3,442 
3,718,069 
50.975 

£5.h20,101 

The pa.^ing of tho bill through parliament ( hil>4) to au- 
tlionzo the le^ing of these duties was acootupaii icd by an ex- 
uaanlinsry cireuimtanGe. Ck>nsidenible delay having been 
eiferienoed in the pncesdinga of t he H ouse of Comniaii% the 
city cliambcrlaiu was suthorixed to disburse such sums as 
^huulil l>c found necessary for expedition. Through some 
' tint uf caution ilie j;o\crnmont came to suspect that bri- 
bery vas u^(.■d, »ud a committee uf (lie lluuiie of Commons 
being appoui ted lo investigate the niatlcr, it came out that 
tlio iipeaktr hod actually rccsived lOoO guiusat foe bis <ser • 
Tims in exptHliiiiig tbe bill thrDOgh tbsMMue^and that two 
cthrr mrmlier'* had been guilty of similar corruption. The 
tiiae Mete cunnequently forthwith expelled fiom ihe house. 

Tlie freehold estates In-lont^ins; to the lorporalioii within 
tie: city are situated ehielty m and about Broad Street, 
Fcodiurch Street, Aldgale, and the Minories. It has also 
a eowiderable estate in the pariah of St. George's, Hanover 
SqtiaM. and poaseism fiw^xths of a kasebold estate under 
tbe chapter of St. Paul':} This iNse has been held since 
the beginning of the fourteeiitii century, and will expire in 
lift/. Tlie licl proiliu-o to tlie city arisiiis; from ^Mound- 
retus is 7500/. per annum, but the annual value which will 
la(i»0 to lIr- < hiirch in IM7 is apeelad to amount to 
MMIU. or 6Q,0WtL 

Most of the companies ara in poisearion of real property 
and money ;:i tli ' ihiIjIk- fiiiid-i. but as many of them refuse 
to itjte the iiatuiv and umount of their property, it is 
tu)t puiMble to 8|>eak more preci&oly on tho suhjcci. Tbe 
Drapers' Company mudo a return to the Municipal Corpo- 
latiw Gomiuaaioucrs, from which it appears that their 
jctrly centa amount to S3,400/. ; and tbe Fiibmongcrs 
haw in like manner staled their {noome from real pru- 
pcty til he \7.')73l. per onnuiu. It is known that other 
coiujjiiKiL'-, and [jarticularly the Mercers, (Joidsmiihs, and 
M<.'rcli.uU Tuilor.-i, hold large landcl e->liiti s wiihin the city 
vf L)itduii, and eUowhere, both for their own use. and on 
\ut,ous trusts ; hut the poitiienlais of these eslaiea are not 
twdaputalia 

The Irish Soeicty is a corporation eonneeted in a pecu- 

lur manner with the corp irdlion of L'lndon. The oripwi 
of tins connMUioii wa* a* lUUowr.. In the rei^n td" Jiiincs I. 
a cuiisidortible jiart of ihc province of Ul.>ier '.^ . [ irfcilcd 
u» tbe crown, aud {noposab were entcrtaiued lor establuh- 
iriff an Eoglish colony in tbat proviaeOL In pursuance of 
this ftchonie articles of iffreement vara executed in Jaau- 
aiy. um. between the lonis of tho king's council and 
a cjmmiit. i; appointod hy the ommon-counril acting on 
beWf <jt' liio mayor and conunonally of the city of London 
for calublijiiing corjionaions in Dt r; y ir.il (Joleruine. It was 

Amnged (bat ahuuld hv advanced by a LduUmd 



company, to consist of a governor, deputy-governor, and 24 
assistants ; that the governor and five assistants should li« 
aldermen of London ; that the recorder abottld be another 
assistant, and that the deputy-governor and the lest of tho 

assistants should be citizens uf London, to be elected annu- 
ally by tbe common-council. The Society, being thus ap- 
pointed, was soon after put in possession of tbe estates. The 
sum subscribetl for the purpose amounted eventually to 
60,000/^ and was chietly furnished in different proportions 
by the most wealthy of the London eompanieSi [London* 
DKRRY.] The Society was ineorponited on the i9ih of 
March, IC 19, and tbe town of Coleraine and tho county of 
Londonderry were ji^ranted to the Society and their succes- 
sors for ever. By anotlicr cliarlcr granted to the Society bjr 
Charles II. in 1 (io j, (lowcr was ^iven to tbe common couned 
of Ixindondeny to make bye-laws for tlw government of the 
city, but to give them vohdity it was neeoiMijr that these 
bye laws thould be oonfimed within a limited time hy the 
Irish Society. The accounts of the Society since 1831 liave 
been printed and laid before the court of comiuuu council. 
The estates lKi\ e been the subject of a suit in chanci iy, 
which ha^i coJiUnned tlie title of the corporation to all except 
the lands tbat bad been granted to the COt^Snles. 

/Vii^ert>in.— AlihoujB^ employment may easily be ob> 
tained in London by persons in health, and adequate wages 

are paid, a considerable proportion of these wages are spent 
in intemperance, which adds largely to the amount of 
wretchedness owing to in -Pi! iiii i-, tu kiiess, and oilier 
caui»c$. Under the orders of the couimistaoners for executing 
tbe act uf I for the amendment uf the law rclatinjf to 
the poor, tbe metropolis, ao ftr as it has hitherto be«i 
brought under tbe provisions of the new poor law, is 
divided into 26 districts or union;!, as enumerated an<l de- 
scribed below, each of which is inaiioged by a board of 
guardians, elected by tbe rate-payers of every parish within 
the union, in some cases the luurisbcs are too lar^c and 
populous to admit ef their hahg saiMhstorily united fur 
this porpoie ; and aome paririies are governed under special 
and local eels of perliament, which oppose difficulties to 
such junction. The di: isn ns, tbe amount of tlicir popula- 
tion 111 lb'31, the iiuiiibci guardians elected in each, and 
the Mini., expended for relief of the pour In the yeMT ending 
';5tU March, are as follows:— 

No. of ExtimmIinI Air lte> 
Gaairiisas. lii-r •>( (vmt in 

YrAr rn4iiuK '.!j'b 
Maich. ISaS. 

Holbom Union . . . 4S,649 

SU George% in the East . 38,605 

St. Leonard'^, Sboroditeh . 68,564 

Si. Martin in the Fields . 23,73-2 
St. Matthew, Botbnal Green 6'i,0l» 

St. Paiicras . . . , . 1(13,548 

Strand Union . • * • 4l«820 

Rermondsey .... 39,741 

St. Goorge. Soulhwark . 39,769 

Carobcrwcll . . . , 28. 23 1 

Lambeth . , . . . 87,856 

Ncwinglon 44,526 

Rutberliilhe .... r2,87d 

SU Ohtve^ Southvark . . S0,021 

St. Saviour, Southwark . 3 1 , 71 1 

Stepney 7 2,} AC, 

Poplar 'ii,(K.6 

Edmonton 46,510 

City of London (98 paruhes) 67,080 

Whitechaiiel . . . . 64,141 

Greenwich 62,0t»9 

I^wisham 18,426 

Kensington .... 75,:i'Jj 

Haeknuy ..... 34.i.'7 

Euiit London . « • . 38.111 

West London .... 27,b25 

He^'^nig IS followed as a trade or profession in tho metro- 
polis perhaps inure systematically than in any other city. 
Tiie Kubjeet has at various timc» attracted ihti atlcntiuu uf 
tbe l^islature, and considerable light bus been throw n iipuu 
it by the Reports of committees of the Houi^e uf Commons. 
In one of these Reports it was stated on cvidciu-e that two 
houses in St. Giles's parish (which is the principal resort of 
beggars) are frequented by considerably more than 200 per* 
E.ons, who hold in I hem u kind of club, from which all who 
ore not uf their profesaion are excluded; that ohiidrea are 
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let out by the day, ami that the hire t»id for deformed 
children is aometiinet us hiKh as i\>ur shilling* per day. aiiil 
lliat • regular achool u kept in tbe same district where 
•hildraa ere instructed in tlic arts necessary to their aueoeea 
M beggars. It In* Imvu atatMi that ttw aambw of ptQi» 
lional bcs^gara m and about Lsndon aaonnlt to I9,M«, 
more than tuo-thinls ufAvhoni are Irish; but this statement 
rests upon DO riTiaiii foiiii'tation, and has been variously 
cotisnU-rv-'l as too hi'.;!» or too low, nci-urdiiiR to tbe riews 
which different (lersntw tuki' 4>l the condiiton of society. 
It is BscertaintHl that i«.-w of the street-beggari who 
Mutend to be husband Mid wilb w naUy marrieil. Tlie 
Mendicity Society was ibmed in 1918 Wt tbe purpose of 
iciiio<ly uif; tins evil, br afTonltni; relief to really deserving 
t)<'r~>iis, uikI by cxiiosm.; and (lumshiiif: the professional 
iR'Sjlfar and ini|)ii"'trir. Tliii Sot n u li i-* an otlicc and 
establishment in Red Lion-aquar*.', liulboni, and has, 
throush the oonitant activity of its managers, been instru- 
nMatU in laadentting the evil, which however is loo great 
ill d^pee to be mteeeasfully combated by any merely private 
Bssociation. 

Sinnnsy' Hu/ikf. — Tin; various savings' lurnks tliat are 
o(iou Within tlic Imuts (if the nietr<>])<'lis uro no doubt 
resorted to by some persons who reside beyond it ; and it 
11 therefore not possible to ascertain witli praciaion the 
anouBt of depoaiti made bjr the metrepolitaii iMpulalioo. 
After a earaful axatnination of ell the treturm and other 
documents extant upon the subject, it .ijiiitMrs tlnit tlare 
were, on the -'Oth Noveml>er, \H37, about 'tT.udo mdividunl* 
resident witlnn tlu- iiii-tn>|Kilit,iri limits who lnul »( rouiil.s 
Open at the different savings' banks <tnd that the sum 
Btandin{;at tbe ondit of their accouuis woe about 2,4»o,oou/., 
being lit per eent of the tolml number of depoeiton in 
Bngiand, and 15 per eeot of the total amount of their 
deposits. It ia Hupposed that tlm class of domestic ser- 
vants, who ;ir(» very numfruus m l>on»lon, forms by far the 
largest pro]>i)riiou of dupositors in savini^s' batiks. 

C'Aori/i>», //o«p»>«/*, iJ r.—Th« public chanties and hoa- 
pHala within the limits of the metropolis are venr numerous, 
and nuy of them richly endowed. I'bm royal hoepilaltOif 
Green vieh for seamen and of Chelsea for aoldiere are na- 
tional establishments, and mIkiIIv inilepi-ndeiit of jirivad? 
support. The revenues uf Gr«Minwich Uoi«{iilal are Ucuvetl 
partly frjai cst.itos in Cumberland, on which lead-mines 
arc profitably worked, and partly from a payment of six- 
fienoo per month atopped ftom the wages of seamen, and in 
time or war ft-om unclaimed prize-iaoney. In Greenwich 
Hoepital there are usually about 3000 maimed and super- 
annuated seamen, wlio urn boarded. lodi;od, mid eluthed. 
and provided each with otic shilling per week pocket-money. 
There are besides about .)'J,<ioi) out-pensioners receiving 
vriovm allowanoea torn 3<i to U. per diem. The great 
offloen of atate are nominally governors of the hospital ; but 
it is really managed by twentv-four directors, o governor, 
and a lieutenant-governor. CheUea Hospital, which is for 
the ann\. nrconuiiodates about -liio in-pon»iuni*r$, and a 
great number i>f oul-|>ensiuut;r». The expenses arc defray i d 
by means of contributions stoppe«l from the pay of t \i r\ 
oiricer and private soldier in the army ; the deflcienqr, if any, 
being nronded Jbr by parliament. The esmbliehment li 
under (he dircctiun of commissioners, a guvcrtior, and a lieu- 
tenant -trovernor. Connected with these two hospitals arc the 
Royal Naval Asylum at (intinvich and the R isal Mililmy 
Asylum at (. htilM-a, the former for the education and main- 
tenance of 80U boys and '200 girl«, the children of seamen 
<rf' the Royal Navy ;' the latter for Riving the same advantages 
to ron boys and 3uii gtrle. tbe children of eoldier*. 

The chanlii-H connected with the corporation of I^ndon 
are t hrill's Hospital, better kiioMuas the Blue-coat .SrlnM»l. 
Bridewell and Buihlvhem Hospitals, St. Harili I mih a's 
Hospital, and St. Thoma^s's HospilaU all ot hIiu Ii v^re 
founded by Ed^»anl VI. Christ's Hoepllal oont llli^ about 
1200 boya, to whom ^ood olaaaical, rommeroial, and matlie 
matieal instruction is ^irm. They are also boarded and 
cloilicd: tilt! annual evjiensos oi i tie establiiihmcnt amount 
to ;(iMiuo/. 'I'tie lord-may >,r atid corporation "(' London 
are (hierl(»rs of the hospital ; there are be-idt-^ ulniut 350 
f^overttors, each one of whom, at his election tu the office, 
prmenl* 40U/. to the institution. The children areedmiit»M| 
on the nomination of the directors and |tovernor«. who ex- 
ernee their privilej^ in volation. Vridewell Hospital, whic h 
jk ■;• ',>r t! ( niati.i^'ement of the sam" bo.ird ol ^uvi-ru irs as 

lkuiieu«iu iloapiial, w now lued only as a priaon, under 



I which bead it to notieed. BetbieliemWespiUl, trst em<M 

I in I»i7,'» in MoodleidA, was n moM d in ls ii lo SojnS 
Gtiort;*-' » Fields. It i* employed fur the m t jifion and tivai- 
ment of insane patient^, of whom about 2<io ,ire oooslautlf 
accommodated. This has lately been found inade»|eete » 
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Lowlon, and the budding is at thai time (January. 

receiving two additional wingi>. [As to St. Bartboloierv't 
Hospitiil, »eo Bautholomkw's HniriTKL.I 

St. Thomas's Hospital, lu Suuliiwi^rk, t« governed br t:^ 
lord-mayor, aldermen, and I;i common-cuuucduen of L/ iv 
don, and IM Bovemora through donations of 60/. and op- 
wards. It ia eapabie of receiving and usually lolum 
nearly MO pnlients; boMdes whom it affords relief to a tm- 
siderable number of out-patienta, who receive advire iri4 
medicine* gratuitously. There »a medical sclioni a:: rbt'J 
to this hospital. Other corporations dependent Lb« rff . 
poralion of London are, the corporation of the LLiti4.a 
Worbhouee. The Coromiaaian of Sewera. Oupeolen' Sdboei, 
Ice. ; and Greeham Coliefi^ held in eotQoiieikii vith lb 
Mercers' company. 

The other hospitals of tbe metropolis have been fou&iiri 
and are supjX'ried by private benevolcnc«. 

Guy's Hospital, St. Thomas's Street, Southwark. fouo^td 
1721, and richly endowed by Mr. Guy. A benuest of 
200,000<. vaa made to itt funds in 1829 by Mr. TboBa 
Hunt It conlalne morO'tban 496 bedi, and nedioBl aid .s 
gratuitously afforded to out-prrtients. 
[ London Hospitiil, Whitecuapfl Kond, estaMi»?;i d I,**.-. 
aii<l supported by voluntar}' contributions and siii -f-nj iiut;., 
gives relief to Upwards of 2UUU patients in the course uf hm 
year, tbe greater part of whom are •oneooa' pettvet* 
throuKh aecidenta amon^ the shipping on the rivet and ai 
the docks, and the various mennlhelariee m the eertcra 
part of !.,i>ndc)n. It has tliiee pIlyM^•.ull^, thru- a^t^tu,:* 
plivsictaus, lb ret' surgeons, aud three assiJ-iant ^i.rjijtm*. 

IJharing-Crosn Hos|);i.il, King \\'illiain Street, W«<J 
Strand, established in Ibia, erected mia31. uaupponed^ 
voluntary sub^riptienib It baa an astabUshflMai «f tbim 
I phniciMia and two surgeons. 

{ Weil»iaM«r Hospital. estaUiAod 1719: tha pmrni 
building eraaeneiadm lass. Itia«afnblBorneaifui|tfr 

^ put .cuts. 

Kf (Jeoi'i'e's u«pital, Hyde Park Corner, iostitutrd a 
17JJ. The hospital tuts been recently rebuilt. There art 
usually nearly 3INI in^patieall^ besides a considerable eiMs- 
b«r relieved as out-patients. Four pbyskmns, with m 
eaaistant-pbysirian, an equal number of Btir;geotUk te« 
a.s.-.i>tant-sur]^eons, a liuu^e-.ipoihei ary. aud fuvi emtttaf* 
apothecartos are attached to (bi» huapilal. 

Middlesex Hospital, Charles Street, Oxford Street, i.-:>'f- 
tuted 1746, is capable of containing 3(J0 patMMMa^ aai 
affords relief also lo many out-patienta. Persons aevtssc 
with oceiidents are admitted at all times without rreuv.- 
mendation. This hospital, which has an odcauatc nutsinf 
of physictaiu and sur^rutis, is snppoitad lif i^uMir* 
e jiitribuliotu and subsenpUuns. 

I'he Uuivenity College Hospital, bailt on ground offtmh 
and belonging to Universily CeU«f% was opwibd in NotiA- 
ber, IH34. It contains beds fbr 130 patiaoto, and is tbe h»- 
pilal for the medical 'cliool of the (."• ''cge. 

All tiie above hospunls luivu n.ed.tai seb<.ol!> a'.t.i.;ii«U 
tlnni. 

Soiiit Luke s Hospital, City Rood, instituted m ir.;i. 
the reception of poor HlMne persons being |iarisb pauprn 
orotimn. With every par ii>h patient a anm of 4/. ami )« 
paid to tbe hospital; other patients must (lay ootv }>'. 
which is reliirne l m ease of death, or if the p.i:i, Ri :» 
di»t'harfrcd w ilhin a innntb. Tiie hospil.-il uui avt ^^iu- 
d.iie iiMi pan. n;s The atf.iirs are managed by j:uve.-;i«.i 
eoiitributmg tweiiiy guineas and upwards tu tiic fuzxls',*! 
lh«' liosjiital. 

.Small pox Hospital, St. Pancnub iastitnted 1746. is 
ported by v'oluntary contribntions. Since t79f v»rr»tiaij «- 
has been n<l<i;Ued in this tio^pit.kl, and upwards of li*C.i>i*4 
persons have Ik-cti vao iuated by ii* tuvduiil ufficers. Tbe»V' 
\* al»<> a' National Vaccine Kstablnhroent ' in KuMtS 
Place, having in oonneetion with it deven * eaeeuialffit 
surgeons* icsidinc m diBerent patia of Leodon mui ns- 
environs. 

London Fever Wnsintnl, St Pancras.adjoininr the Sm - 

poX I! ■• ] .* ,1. v.- \. ,i! ill hinii* e.Trc.! i.f i\p(.'.i.. , i 

scaiifl lii\icf wilU>ut ruCA>uiuivadaUva. it is supported hf 
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tostioM and i«bseriptioiig» and it •! fmuA ittONMlBg il» 
Muw of aoMniiDodfttioa. 
lock flokpital, Ormvenor Plaee, Tlmlieo, «iMitaiin 80 

patients' bed», vil. 45 for iiialcs and .1j for females. It usu- 
ally receives between udo and fidu iiatieiiU during the year. 

There are four Lyin^-iii hospitals in various parts oi the 
to«n, viae: Queen Charlotte'^, founded 1762, situated at 
L<K>n Green. Faddini^on; the British, 1749, Brownlow 
SttMt, Dvury Lane ; tM City of Loodon* 17i0. Ci^ Road; 
tl» GciMral, 1 7fii, York Road, Lambeth. 

A floating hospital was iiiiititutei! in 1S21 for the rcccp- 
tuu of sick and disabled, w umi ii uf all nations, who may 
[irr»ent thcm>c!ves without any recommendation. Tlic 
Dreadnought, a ship of 104 guns, was given for this pur- 
paa by tne govcniment properly fltteil up, and is con- 
natlyniooreu off Greenwich i it ia auppoitoa by voluntary 
nbienptiona, chicdy from ownon and matter* of ships 
t; iding to the port of London. 

lliere are two Ophthalmic Hospifah, one in Moorilt-Ids, 
eslablistiL'd in 18<,i.). the otlii-r in CMiandos Slri'Ot, ClrLiriiig- 
Cro«.s; two Royal InErinaries for diseases of the Kyc, one 
10 Cjrk Street, Burlington Gardens, the oiher in Little 
Poitiaitd Streat, CSavondiah Square ; aalnfirauury for dis- 
ttMa of the Skiti. in Blanhoim Street, Oxford Street ; an 
Infirmary for dlsrasos of the Lunps;, in Artillpry Street, 
Bi-shops^te; alli>yal Universal InUnnary tor Children, in 
ihf W aterltio-briilgc Road ; a Roynl Metropolitan Hospital 
for bick Children, m Broad Street, Golden Square; a 
Royal Dispensary for diseases of the Ear, in Dean Street, 
Sobo; ana ekhtaaa General Dispensaries, situated in 
TWTons parte of the metropolis, and supported by the resi- 
flcDt^ in (lie different loealities where they are found. 

Thf iiaantablf institutions of the inetropolir^ are so va- 
rious and so Dunieroua that only the following list of those 
which arc most important can here bo given, with the 
dales of their establishmont, as far as can be ascertained. 

Fbondljog Hoapite], fbonded by T. Goiaa^ ineorporated 
IT39. 

Scottish Hospital, Ibr relief of aatim of Scotland, 

founded ia 166&. 
Magdalen Hoqnial, ibr panitaat pniatitnlei, aateWialwil 

1758. 

London FaBuloFmitentiarj, fw the aame purpoie, flafa> 

blished IM7. 
TTospital for Kreneh Pfoteatants, eslablisbed 1716. 
Jews' Hi>spiinl, for aged poor and odneation of ohildiiMi* 

eitahlifthed tH03. 
School for the Indigent Blind, established I7M. 
Orphan Working School, established I7S0. 
Female Orphan Asylum, estebUsbed 1758* 
LMidon Orphan Asylum, oatabliahedlSlS. 
Infant Orphan Asylum. 
A'iult Orphan Tiisiiiinion. 
Hriiiah Urpliaa Asylum. 
Clergy Orphan Asylum, established 
Merchant Soamea's Orphan Aaylum. 
Sailota* Femate Orphan Home, eatebh'ahed 1839. 
National Benevolent Institution, founded in 1812. 
Ctty of London General Pension Society, c&iabUshed 1818. 
Tm I>ondi>n Pensuin Society, 
(iciitiial Annuity Society, established 1827. 
Philaulhropic S<>ciety, established 1 788. 
Geoenl Philanthropic Society, estobliahed 1813. 
Society for relief of diatreieed Schoolmaatera. 
Ltcrary Fund for relief of DiatfOMed AttOioia» oata- 

blished 1790. 

Marine Society (br reception of nMBayatobe MDt tO 

Sea, established 1756. 
Deaf and Dumb Asvlum, established 1 792. 
Artiati^ Beneroient ^od, eetabliahed 1810. 
Artiiof Oeneral B o iw w tent Tnititution, eetaibHAed 1814. 

Royal Masonir Institution, instituted 1798. 

Sariety for Discharge of Persons impnsonod for Small 

Dehts, estnhlished 1772. 
Uirpuratiou of the Refuge for the Destitute, established 

I SUA. 

CSildreri'^' Friend Soeioty, ibr Frevention of Jwreoila 
Va£;raiiry. esteMiflhed at Hackney Wiek, laSO. 

Rfiyal Ilniiiane S ioiety, for recoTOiy of pOHRlia ftppi^ 

r( iiily dead, established 1774. 
.\nn's Society Schools, established 1709. 

The principal charitehlo eatablishmentib ^ pmpoae 

vf itutruction oaly, mt^ 



The WeatniiMter fleteol. eabAUahod byOoeon EUnboth 

in 1590. 

St. Paul's School, foundtjd by l>t an Colet in 1510. 

Meichiint Taylors' School, esKihlisheil 1561. 

Si, Olavc's i'rins Grammar-School, fotuidod by Quoea 

Elizabeth. 
Mercers' Froo Gramma^SchooL 
St. Saviour's Gramuar<8efaool, founded 1562. 
British and Foreign School Society. 
National Society for the Education of the Poor. 
Society Ibr promotiiig Cbriatiaii Knowledge itntitatod in 

1699. 

Hie edtteatidiial establishments of a pubUc character, but 
not charitable, are : — 

University C!oll<«^ Londoiu 
King's Oollege, London. 

School of the Corporation of the City of I.omlon. 

The Charter House, founded by Tbobaaa Sutton in 1611, 
is an liospital. which haa • aoiiool attaclted to ft. 
[Charter IIousb.] 

The University of London, incorporated in 1837, consiste 
of a chanoellor. Tice-ohanoellor, and thit^ix fellows, 
who are empoweted to confer degreea in arts, law, and 
medicine. The university chambers are at present in 
Somerset House. It is principally supported by grants 
from government. The first examination for matricu- 
laiiuu in arts took place in November, 1838. The flrat 
examination for mgnm wSL taha' place in Hay or 
June, leiy. 

Of societies and eslablishmente connected with science, 
literature, and the arti^ the Jbliowioc are the principal!— 
The British Mtiseum. 
The Royal Society, incorporated 1663. 

The Society of Aniirfuanes, founded 1572. 
The S<x iety for the Kncouragcmcnt of Arts, &c., e&ta» 
blished 

The Royal Academy of Arts, incorporated 1765. 

The Royal Institution, incorporatoa hi 18Q0. 

The Linntcan Society, established 1602. 

Tlic British Institution, established 1805. 

The Geological Society, established in 1813. 

The Society fur the Difl'us»ion of Useful Knowledge, este- 

blished in 1826, incorporated in 1832. 
The Horticultural Society, eatehliahed 1808. 
The Meohanics' lusUlnte^ in Sotitliampton Bnildingi, 

established in 1823. 
The Royal Astronomical Society, establiahed In 1820. 
Tlie Royal Geographical Society, established 1830* 
The Royal Ai>iulic Society, established 1823. 
The Zoological Society, establiiihed ISi9. 
The Architectural Society, ealablishcd 1831. 
The Royal Society of Literature^ established in 1820. 
The Society of Civil Engineen» «alaUi»hed in 1828. 
The Statistical Society, estehVdsed 1834. 
The Royal Institute of British Archileetat oateblidied 

lS3j ; incorporated by charter 1837. 
The London Institution, osublishod 1808. 
Sion College, incorporated t630. 
Entomological Society, inatitntad in 1808. 
Phrenological Society. 

City of London Literary and Scienttiic Institution. 
College of PhvMcian^i, eattibliahod in 1818. 

College of Surgtoim. 
Company of Apothecaries. 
And sever il medical societie«t. 

Of late years numerous literary and scientific institutions 
have been established within the metropolis: their general 
ohjecte are the same, being the cumraunioatioa of useful 
knowledge by means of lectureti, claaiei» tlM fbnnation oC 
libraries, and collections of vanoiia kinda. 

The principal places of public auniaement in the malio- 

polis are : — 

The Queen's Theatre (Opera House), Haymarket. 
The nieatre Royal, Imry Lane. 

. ' ■ ■ CovMit Garden. 

> Haymarket. 

The EngliOi Occm House, Snandr 
The Rovai AJelpiu Theatre, Strand. 
The Olympic Theatre, WychBtwali 
The St. James's Tbeaiie. 
VlnSnmxSlMMln^ 
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Tlu' Vi. lui Ki lln il [ i , "Wut.'iliiO Ro:wT. 
Tin- i If) ol L«iiiiiun TlH-iiUe, NorUm Falgnlo. 
Tiio I'avili.iti riiealre. WliilcchancI Road. 
Tli« Garrick llieatrr, Goodman • FitiM*. 
A«t]cT*t Ampbithftatre. 

](ti}al Fit/ruy Tbeatro, Totteubaia CuUil Uoad. 

The i)l;iccs of pcncrol recreation are: — St. .I.uhos'h VixtV. 
Hyde I'ark. Kenstington Gaidi-ns. the Rc(;eiit'h I'lirk, and 
Creeiivifh Park, on the batiks of the Thames ot Grc«n- 
vich. With tlM exception of Oracnwicl) Park, they may 
•A be ennriilered totem London, and tat easily acoeskible 

to alt tlir iiih:il)itaiitN of the mctioivilis. 

Titui,\ ^i: — TliL' iK'ridenfiil biiriiint; of tb** Custom 
H'liisc of lA»ii<l'>n, III I'lbi iiiU), 181-1, III which llic i^reatiT 
part of Ibe trade recurUa of the jiurt and kingdom were 
<t«wtyojr«il. raidms it impomble to give n «MnplM« Moount 
«f th* eomtiMve* •Tib* nntrapolMi fiir MtyprasMinff pniod. 
th* relative proportion of tne foreign and cotoBMi ttnde 
eiijovi-il In iis merchants tluriu^ thi- prcsi-ut ceiitun" will be 
BulUcifullv sihown by ilio fnllowinn stati-iuetJl of tlie net 
amount of rii'^i< ins duty, ( i>llri-lccl :it ibfVcrent times fruin 
the year I HI in Laodon and in all tbo various pottaof tUe 
XJnited KingdiMa, ioeludmg London :— 



Year. 




l.uii>ian. 


Ciiilr,! KiM(<l 


mh 


• 




10.511,^1 


MM 


• 




u,s.r../79 


1894 


• 




11. '127741 






(•■ -'•») 7*> 


i:.i-N»,7ii 




« 










»;»iH.iio 




l>C9 




M ji'l '.tit 


J9.li»6l3 


l.-<.:0 




» b'i. 11.3 


19.3M730 


ItCIl 




7.'ti6'»ai 




H.« 










• 






• 


f.5:«i.i.72 


!■« \M .till 






io.Gui,euu 






• 


wtmMi 





It a|>pcan from tbcM flguiea, tvhich arc takon from 
official retumi, tiMt the pajmenta into the EMbequor by 
the Custom Houae of London anunint to as much at the net 

receipts of all the other cusii.rn houM's in Great Briiain and 
Ireland. It was expected that tin? opciiiii.^ of llie China 
trade, and Ihc ronM (nicnt participation of other i-n is in the 
ton trade, which had nreviouHly been monopolizini by Lon- 
don, would have ron.Hidurably altered the above proportions; 
but it wtU be seen that such bat not been the reault; in 
fhet, the bnirers of tbis artMe of genetnl cowtnaption still 
rr>«ort to T^>ni1<Mi as the market ia «hich tbejT Can teleot 
theu puiclia^cs to tlif preate?t ad\uiitugB. 

Thf mimlior of ship*, with the unuiuiit of tonnajjo, that 
bave froqaenied the pprt. give u b(nii.'r idea of the aetoal 
•meant of its liadc than is afforded by revenue aeeounttf, 
which -must wy with the fiacsl reguUtions of the eovntrv. 



and which exclude nlloci-tlit r c th '1 (■'.^^^t th« p^i * ' 
are re exporto«l or wtit i r;i»tw i«e under boikd t4»uthr( j» '1 
in the kingdom. The »)u: pni^ that dsarsd miCWlK* '. 
ibrei^ pacts in 1763 constated t>f— 

SWp* Tm«. 

British . . . I2I'» ir.l.ofiS 
Foreign . , . liii 

1369 \m.t^o 

III 1792 the trade wa« more than double wliat it was j 
I75S. The clcnimwes fkou the port vers in tlut , 

British • . . 107S Z\9,72A 



399.049 

The shipping bdonging to the port in the 

(1792) 



let! 



llA9sbipsviiderSO0tens1iurttiett . . . 

368 „ between i'On atid TOO tons burthen 
2fi8 M M -d'O and 500 ^ 
S4 « AM and 750 



91.1 



1»9 



Indiaiaen 



Total tonnage • » • ' 

The number and tonnage of vessels. British and Arri.*, 
that entered the port from foreif^n ports in esrh yvnr f.we 

tS?0 to will thow huw i^'n atly it<: foreign nHBlMe<n 

ba^ luercx^ed during the lost half cvnlury : — 



Writ(«h. 



Yran. 




IKH) 


3.3M 


\m 


3,00(5 


19C2 


S.L'.k) 


vm 

MM 
IMS 


3,<MI 
3,lXt 
3.9S9 


isafi 


3,49S 


1W7 


4,«U 


IttfK 


4.0S4 




4.1litl 




3.910 


ItUI 


4,140 


IKXI 


8.374 


\sa 


3.431 


ISM 


3.7M 
3.^0 
•,M» 


ItOi 
J8M 


m 


4.«7t 



Totts. 



U&.Z3S 
SKS.9M 
003, 167 
«il.45l 

(SU7.I0S 
7.<U.5Gi 

C7S,(XK 

7<9.|03 

/»4.U70 
/44.22» 

ft40,OS7 

67«.2«* 
73».«93 
i4U.2U 



•71 

5^ 

1!^ 

\,6M 
I.JU3 
1,300 
\.'JK 
1.SA7 

1.061 
1,2X0 

I.M7 



TmjI. 



12!.6I9 

\"'> f) 
161.7(4 

^,im 

31)2. 1?2 

Sl.l 

1»5.«9 
SU,SM 

s»7.s«s 

154. &lt 
17s. M3 



4.?10 
3.S71 

:i.-*7 

b.<Mi 
&.S(« 
5.3-7 
6.«<:» 

5.17>« 

A. 64; 

4. ICO 

4.-»-; 



!»■-«. I" . 



s.em < t^.a.« 



The number snd tonna(;f of ships thsl cleared trnt fr.c 
London to different pari» of the world in each jcar U ■ 
H3I to 1837 have been as fullows:- 







1832. 


: 1S33. 


To Um> rn<l<st Stutr* of A in«>rW'a ... 
, , MriUah N. Asm. CotaniM. .. 

,. orO.nl lionp 

■ , Analnllaa VnloWM.... 


1 

95, 33,0<« 
MS 7S.t06 
sst S.ftlS 

Cj 54,0. S 
4.lH*| 7!*<.17« 


911 3I.CA3 
Sl» SS.016 

» s.i;*i 

73 SS.9M 

S.Mi9| rJ8,l24 


a» 
C7 

3.3ti3 


31 ,40.1 
C5.7»i 

£39. MM 




4.6l3j «t.m 


1 


3.7W 


Tet.iert 



1834 



less. 



r 



9C 

r.» 

74 

3,707 



4.16,- 



3S,2n< 

7-W7 
2t.a;6 

«B4,47» 



95, 3J,~ll IW 45, 

se; 47.; i«.8»i 

H4 3u,o;.6 M. 
3,4».i; 6e7.:!43 8,fM 7«.«? 



•67.051 j 3.a!»j «,4S1[ 4.«S| StLMft 4.««e 



«Sj • a' 

Me. m.m 



The above fiKure^ exhibit an amount of sctivilv in tlie 
prosoeution of foreign trade wholly withont a parallel, hot 
Ibese onmben are lar exeeeded by the coasting trade of the 
port. The number and tonnage of coatlini( vctsclt that 
entered Ixtndun from other part* of the United Kingdom, 
distinguishing those en.'i-i 1 m the Iraile wiiii Ireland, 
during tke stx yusrt from 1833 to li»3S, were as under 



1' w 

I - A 

mi 
teas 



cMinvtMlltn. 






Sbl|if. 1 I^NW. 




IW 


S1>1,* 




1 i ^ M. (■,'•; 

I«.,"l7 :*.'.v><j 
iw.xoi 1 s.;43 MM 
•*.aaB s,S?7.74i 


l.trH 
l,0«.t 
t.lG3 
!,•«>■< 
LU'l 
l.£» 


J»7.9«;' 
l«u,o,r. 

167.Wt 


SV M>> 

2". 471 

2I.5>JL> 


2.417.231 

2.aat,itt7 
s.;i«,9ib 
S.sis.a7^ 
Mti.liv 



It it not possible to furm any reaaonablc estimate %^ tl 
ipuntity of merchandise brought by eanal and l>v l«- 
carriage to London or whieb is by the same means ron\ < 

thence to the interior of the kin'^d jui, 1.i:t it tm^^t bv \* 
great. There is not a town or vilb^u i f -A-.iy n«ie ttx • 
midland (list) K ts uhii ti does not ki-c})tipa cun^tant c. ; 
mercial intenniii-»f \iiih the raetrupolsji by lucaiu t-f 
or «agt!oiis or i><>ili, but nothing is known concwrsain^ t 
quantity of goods tiani|iorted. it would be easy &»r t 
pruiwiatofs of canals to give an account of tbeir traff)-. h 
all information of this kind is !iy>t<?mati<-nlly withhold.* t 
bably through the fear of exciting toiu|>«.'ation. Tli« Vii 
of ftirci^n and colonial proilucc and merchandise can«t«ai 
in the warehouses of the great docks is very great, ima 
accurate aeeanit «f the qnamitiaa lemainingnaa be we> t*ik. 
at any time dnee tlm commencement of the wsrvbKtQ*. 
svsiem. it ie not pomiUe to give any mora defnite iaC^c^ 
iionenllwaultiMt. (Iloats.j 
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The ftmount of postages eo1lcet«d in Linilon in «3cfa year 
tarn IHK to li»37 wa>> us ruHowst-^ 

£ t. d. £ s. d. 

. 632,696 17 8 1S3j . 66-1,189 5 2 
. 642^71 U 7 1836 . 692,50<J 19 1 
1634 . CC0.4I1 11 4 1937 . €97,667 5 10 

Dunn;{ ihU lime there Inslu en no inri^nso in iIk- latc of 
pisiaRc, and the progressive increaw in the nniount tollccteti 
IS probably not more than equivalent to the increase of in- 
habitants. The above <um9 form between a fourth and a 
itkird part of the gruss pr<Mhice of the post-office duly in the 
United Kingdom. Tiif | nit conimuni<"niioiis between Ljii- 
il n .ind rariou-. ] ni ts i>r the United Kingdom have been 
rrpjllv accelfiatc'l by means of the different Iii.c> of nnlway 
alresJv tiponrd, and as the systcra is extcndfl, gri.uer im- 
pramnt r.ts ill til 13 respect will of couvsc he renlixed. At 
Moent the letter bagii which leave London at eight o'clock 
A ibe erening arrive at Edmbwreh early on the second 
rimrnin;*. letters for Liverpool despiUclie«l at the same 
t.tne arc dclivertil liv cloven o'clock the following mominR. 

^l,Him-Vesst!s. — Then' i> no p>it in tlio kin^'rlom which 
baii profited more than London through the apphcation of 
sicam to nanipition. A great part of the iteam-ves<H>ls that 
arrive and dt^tt eury petseneera onlyt and are therefore 
net required to mikt entry nt the euttom-houee. and with 

rt-gard ii> sue?! .i- carry gix^ds no di-stinction is mndc nt llio 
cU'totn-luHiM; between tliciii and '■^iiliiii; -vessels, forHliirh 
reawns no accurate account of tlie nnrnbcr of this class of 
»bipH that enter and leave the jwt can be given. Steam 
passage-boats arc pa\Mng and repassing at all hours during 
the day between London and Greenwich end Woolwich, 
tnd others Htnrt every quarter of an hour dnrinfi; the day 
from London Bridge iiinl Westminster. To Gravcsend 
biaU po at various times iiuring ihe day. ui'l m ilie sununer 
lliere are several departures and nn n als cmm v duv to and 
from Margate and Ramssate. Hctwecn London and Calais, 
BoabfFne. Antwerp, and Rotterdam steam-veMels are pass- 
\a<i almost daily in summer and frequently in winter. With 
various ports in England, Scotland, and Ireland, a eonitont 
mil K ourMj is kept up in the same manner. 

IA)NT)ON CLAY. The most considemblo of the tor- 
• irv f rniations of Great Britain is thus desijfnait J. fn.m 
\\% doveiupment in the ratley of tho Thames under and 
iroond the metropolis. It may be viewed in three perls, 
ocrtipving the following series:— 
Upper part.—* Bagshot Sand,' in which tscrcral remark- 
able fishes have been lately nnticcd by l>r. Biu kland. 
Mtddtc part, ' London Clay.' — Containinjj a few bands of 
•end. aodtdee «f leptiria, enil muUitndei of raarutc 
ifaelb. 

Leeer part, 'mastic Clays and Sands.'— Venom eolonred 
clays and sands, wiih'lignita^ and marine* Mtuaiytend 

freih-water shells. 
IjONDON, new, [CoNVKCTictrT.] 
LONDONDERRY, a maritime county of the province 
'/Ulster ill Ireland, bounded on the north by tlio .Vtlantic 
OreeOfOn the east by the county of Antrim and a portion 
ofLoeh Neagh,nB Ine tooth by the county of Tyrone, and 
rn ihe Wi st by th<> county of Doneral. According to the 
TDjp of Irolaii'l published under the supcrintondenre of 
I'l S; : :rtv for the Diffusion of Useful Kno«led«% il lies 
'j'twwn jV 3'»' and itb" 11' N. hit., and hotueen 6* 28' and 
24'W.long.: and, according to ibo niMp of the Onl nance 
Surrev of Ireland, extends from the Tyrone boundary at 
Newbridge on the Mitnderry river on the south to l^ort- 
ni,h on the north, 40^ statute miles; and from the Donegal 
t )undary near lx»ndonderry on the west, to the Antrim 
.1 i iry at Kilna Bridge on the t a-.t, 34 Statute miles. 
, ftie area, according to the same map, consists of — 

A ITT,. r. p. 

Land • , 607.997 I 87 

Water • • 10,404 0 3 

SlMOl 1 30 
«r « 10 square statute mileB, Id 1831 the grwa population 
322,013. 

I The eounty is of an inregularly tnaninilar area, of which 

,ih . (^t.-r:i side m.ay he considered as formed by the shore 
Hi L • h Nc:i 'b and the line of the river Bann, the south- 
■'c-tcrn b) Mn- Tyrone bounilary, and ilic i.orili-wusu rii by 
t,c nver Foyle and coasl'line. From the Hanu the surface 
;..x<iuaily rises westward ftc About ten nilw. Anning • 
P. a, S67. 



chain of oleratiom whwh hound the rallefy of that river on 

the west, and constitute the most remarkable feature of the 
iuteriiir of the county. The>c heights slope with a gentle 
declivin e .-iward and norlh\v;u I, b juLii iil steep and 
ofieii jue .[ uous escarpments towards lite west, in which 
direct 1 11 tbiy overlook un extensive tract of uiidulnting 
country extending from their bases to the eastern shore ^ 
Loch Foyle, and bounded on the south by the mountain 
range which separates the counties uf Londonderry and 
Tjrone. Between tho southern extrcmiU' of the fust-men- 
tioned range and thi- ^huw i f Lo< h Ncajli .i i'o;n|i ii ;iii\ely 
level tract is interposed, 'ilie country between ibc* ijvera 
Bann and Foyle may thus be convonieiillv con>ideie<l u.s 
divided into the dislrict of the Bann, the ilisthct of Loeh 
Foyle, and the district of Loeh Neaffh. 

The Lfiwer Bann. from Loch Nca<:h to the sea, a distance 
of upwards of thirty miles, has a full of only -IS fi-et. Tbe 
sea lloWH ui) to the !_ iil!s ab,.\ L (. oU rri;!U', a distance of six 
miles, betw een iuw bankx, wlueli are encumbered to wardiilhu 
mouth of the river w it h evteusi ve tracts of aand. Tlte north 
eastern liberties of i^lcraino here occupy an irregular lemi- 
clrele of about four miles in tadius, surrounding the town 
[Coi,f.r.\ink] on the eastern side of the river. The general 
characteristics of thi* district are similar to tlio.se of llic 
north »oar>t of i!ic county of Autriin. The elevations are how- 
ever inconsiderable, and the general aspect of the country 
is tame and bleak. On a low rocky peninsula at the ex> 
treme north-east of the county ia the thriving town of Port' 
rush ; and nearer the Bann, on an exposed strand running 
dow n betw een low headlands of basalt is Port Stewart, a well 
built and fashionable watering-place, but quite unprovided 
with shelter for any craft above the bue of a fi~hin<: 1 oat. 
West (if Ihe "and-banks which occur ;it the emiwuciiore "f 
iho Bann tlie const lia.s a bolder oullitio. rising in a series 
of precipitous cUflfs oror the sandy beach. These eliSs ex- 
tend a distance of rather more than two milce, increasing 
in height as they trend westward, until at ihe north-western 
extremity of the basaltic tract, of which Ihcy form the 
nortluMi bonii(Lu\, ihov 1k'\<' an elrsaiimof frotn 350 to 
400 fci;t. At thia puial llie c-c irpnicnts which mark tho 
western boundary of the basaltic- ;iri a i ummence, and may 
be traced along the brows of all the heights which have 
been mentioned as Overlooking the district extendtn|» from 
this line to Loch Foyle. Of thc»e lioiu;hl5 the most pro- 
minent are Benyevcnai;!!, at the northern extremity of tlic 
range, which rises abruptly over the sandy Hat of NJai;»l- 
ligan to a height of 12r)0 feet; Donald's Hill, nine luilcs 
farther south, 1 !1 '> tV, i ; Benbradugh, three mile«i soutb of 
Donald's ii ill, 1^31 feet; and, separated from Beiibradagh 
by the bold amphitheatrical valley of Glenslianc, the upper 
or eastern boundary of which is formed by Carntogher 
mountain, 1521 feet high, is Craignashock, 1773 feet, with 
its subordinate heiijhts of AltJtjjlish, 1261 feet, and Tam- 
niarin, 1272 feet, which together form tho south-western 
extremity of the basaltic area, and complete a nearly con- 
tinuous range of mountain of 24 miles in length from north 
to south. With the exception of some small streams which 
form striking cascades in falling over the escarpiuents of 
Avish and other raif.or heights north of Bcnyevenagh. all 
thi' waters ^vhich rise in the area included between ihi- 
western fronts uf the above-mentioned muuniains and liiu 
river Bann take their course in the direction of (he latter 
river. Of these the most considerable are the Macosquin 
and Agivey rivers, the former of which haa its sources in 
the stuck, as mountain-passes are here provincially termed, 
between the mountains of Bcnyevenagh and Keady, and the 
latter of which uniTrs the \v iters of --c'-eral streams de- 
scending from the range of Dvnuid ii Iltll and Benbrndus^h. 
On the road leading from Kilrea on the Kann. westward 
through the sUtck separating the Donald'a-hill range fivm 
the group of Beubradagh and the other mountains, which 
on this side form the valley of Glenuller, ia tho town of 
Garvagh. The Clady river, rising from the eastern dccli- 
viiies of Cnrntnf;;her mountain, also joins the Bann at I*ort- 
glenoae. a point of considerable intercourse between tho 
counties of Lunduinb iry and Antrim. South of this the 
drainaee of the county is towards Loch Neagh, through the 
rivers Mayota and Ballinderry, the latter of which forma 
part of the county boundary on this side. The May(da has 
its ri.^e at tlie bases of the mountain groups which form the 

head of t<l> tislruo' 1 tiir v.iHl'V of r.ascrovll, and 

I carries a considerable body of water to Loch Nea'^li, which 
ft eitfeta at it* north<v«ft«rii extremity. The tow ' 
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Mashm U situated nltout midwmy botwccn the C'ladv am! I 
M.iM»l;i ri\»'r», on tlu- riKid wost«\ir>l fntn T<»<inio, nt wbicli 1 
Ulier place the Lower Bann Ar>t ihum firum the lake. The 
towns «f OmU* DawMin. MagberaAlt, Tobermore. and 
Monavnion V9 «itu«l«d in t|M opm eoimttjr beiwMn Um 
Mopm anil th« Ballinilvny riven. TM* tnet it bonnded 
wpoTwnnl !iy iIk- <1. hi. In (i mountain of 6!ifve Osillion. 
• hich ri»KS u> ihu beij^hi u( 17.10 feet, and is in lU .strm-ture 
ainiilar tu tho mountains of llio basaltic tnu l alMivcnitii- 
tion«d, although titruughoul the wuU ini«rveoing valley of 
BilljntMtMn there aru no traces of tny nmiMflUnf ibnna- 
tiwM. Wa»t of the valley of BaUyiMMiecn oonnienm a 
mountain-Rhafn whirh with tittle interrai«t{oR extends to 
th.' v,.Ili > «.r tl'...- riwi- F>>\!-', forming tia- b iuudary be- 
twttyii lUti coufUie* of Tyroiiu aud Ijoiidoaderry, The 
highest of the |px»iip i« 8awell. which ruM^s to a heiglit of 
H3i feet, about midway botwocn Sherc Gallion und the 
weetern extremity uf the rliain. Tlio other chief heii^htM 
on the range arc Muinanl. cast of Sn.»> ll. :"57 feet; l)airt l 
niiiutitain. west of Sawcll. 2037 f' < ; I" rtglcn, cast of 
Miiiuard, 1874 fwt ; and Slicvo Kn k, v^ln li f im i! i 
uotcrn extremity of the range, I2.'4 f^ci. Tlic ili»ui' i m 
cludeil between these mountains and Lxdi Fnyle, consti- ; 
tutiiig the western diviaion of llw cuuuiy. it divided by • | 
eeniral tra<;l of Inuh land into the valloytof the tiven Ro« ' 
tod F'aughan. The former, ri-iiiiR in the upptr part of 
Gten&hane, i:i joined by the 0«enrcagh andOwouboij river* 
at ihe entidiirc iif ili.it valley, from which it pur«tit-» :i 
norlhi'rn c .uim' n<M;ly puniUcl lo the hue of abrupt dtcli- 
tie> iciininutihg ilic ba.siltic region, to I^jch Ko)lc. which 
it eutor» by a elMiq> lura to tb« we*( im mediately under tbw j 
base of Beiiyevenagh. Several etreami join tlw Roe ftea f 
the comparatively b vel tnrt interposed between it and 
tliese mountains rendering it, next to tho Foylc and Rann, 
Ihe mo3i <Mii5,diia)Mf r vLi of the county. The valley of 
the Ro«!,e»|ieciallv towards the embouchure of Ihe river, is 
Hut and open, una contains much good and highly improved 
land. The tbriiiog totm of Mewlown iiniAnldy t» aituated 
00 tim river about five tnilee above it* mouth, on tito high 
road bttwioii ('ili laiiic and Londonderry city, ne.xl to 
which (ihi -i> it 1* ilic in »l imixiriant town of tho county. I 
Du ti',.'i\ rij, alwj a Ill »'i|iif <■! lll^c■<(^n■r,^'l•. i)ri u|ui^ a 

roinaiiiic »ite on the aame river near its junction wiiti the j 
Owenreagh. in the opening of the valley of Glenshaiie. 
Tbe principal roada tnm tho eaai to tbe west of the county 
paaa Ifiraugb tbe«e towns, vbieh severally occupy pointB at 
whu h tin- li adin j; un'tintain ■* con\Lri:e Titc oi>i :i 
mil caunlry of ihis \allcv, rallc l .Mo^ruc. in (ho yLim of 
thf R'lC, fXli'iids wcslward aloni; iho x.niiln'iti slmri.' of 
Loch Foyla by Mud, and at the loMcr extremity of the loch 
spent into tbe valley of the Kuughan. Tbe Fauglian river, 
wbkk springs trom tha northern declivities of SawcU, after 
tkirtteig die baaes «f Iba several noontsini wbieb extaml 
fr> ni ihat i> tnt westward and norihwjir I to within two 
nllle^ cif the Koyle, makes a sharp turn to iho ea^i uf north, 
and ruiiii iliruu^h a highly improved o{><>ii \ulley to l^i< li 
Fuyie. Kf,jai the village of Cluudy, situated near tlie 
sources of Ihe Faughan, to the point vhere the river turns 
northward, a dtstance of twelve Dules* thevaUev is oeenpied 
by woil-improvod grounda and nnnierous bieaeh^graeos. 
The fetlile vales of Honi!*» Gleu and Glearnudle open 
from bomcen the raouniauu f>.»riuing the county boundary 
on lhi» |> ir:i»ri of tbe valley of the Fauglian. The district 
betwoeu the valleja of the Roe and Faughan i» conaiderubly 
a^ieuabsrad with tnuor and mountain. Lcgavannon. the 
pnnciual emaeaos^ wbieb oecupiea nearly tbe centre of the , 
traet. nas an elevation of 1269 net. Other beighia. varying' 
•rinn I'l'U !■) fuiM fw',, .-.i)! (■adir._:^ sowtliSMu d ai;d w L->t » unl ' 
Tom LcfSa^iiiiuun, form the valleys of tiurntolioghl and 
Faure, fiv>m each of wbicb a oousidsiabls SUOelD (MCaods 
lo the Faughan. 

Between the Lower Faughan and tho Foyle a a range 
of undulating ground crowed by a valley through wiucb 
the high road from Dungiven is carried to tbf village of 
WaterMdf ; fruin liiL'tKx- u «.iL>dca br;ilge corapl'-'tL-s the 
commuiitcaiioii »ith Li>adt>i>d«;fry caty. The city uf 
L«mdunderry o<rnpies a boldly rising ground vi% tbe west 
bank of the Foyle, along which the county embraces an 
irr^ular tIMt axiMldtng from about four Bilee above 
lha ettjr to a aiW below Culmure, where the river expands 
into Loeb Foyl*. The distance from end to end or this 
out-lviiij; poi tion of lliM county ia t.. a uu'.. «. ami its lucadth 

Xrom one to Uma and a halil It u all arable and m a 



good stiif«^ of improvptnt nt, nn ii al^o tbe opposito hmiak 
nt tho ru I li I ivlc luTc iiiiiUc-i a noble apprarmocv, 
varying ui brcciditi from SOU janla to half a mdm, tmi 
being cajtable of floalillf alupB of fM teas Wf lO tbo 
bridge of Lendoadarrv. 
Tbe meet remarkable ftahife sf tbe eoasi4i«e is dwtettet 

which extt-mls frvnn tbe nurtb-wnMi : ;, . niity <if tlj^ 
hilly region to ibc low paiiil uf Magiiii^aii aiid a-autLwa/il 
tij ilie tu jnii) of tlir Iloe. On thu tract it measured thr 
liasc-line of tbe trigonometrical survey of irelaod ciev 
KoinK on under Ibo supennttfOdence of tho Oldoattce* 
53,200 feet in length. Tbe samo traet amiaaia ta oco«|f 
the greater portion of tbe bottom of tbe loeh. and rises 
l<n>aril> its ct ntro in a batik vduch cuririiii"> tho navigatt'.c 
to that portiuu at Ltxh Fuyk* lyiu^i al^ng the cttakt U 
IX^ncgal. The length uf tlw loch, which is uf a txiaugulu 
shape, bounded by tbe low coast of Londonderry . r. tM 
east and south, and by the bold shore of Knlll^;l. ». n on 
the west, is above 16 milee»aod tu Ercaicst breadth ii . 
The entnnoe lo the loeb, between ilagilUgan Point snJ 

K i iisliowi'ii IK-ad, is iibont u iiu!i- ai r.i-->, and fr i,i 
point lu LuiuluuJfrry cily u a »«.!«.■ auil ioierably kU^i^.t-rvl 
navigation oI'i3 miles. Eastward uf the entrance is a 
called the ' Tuns,' which renders llie loch ditHcult of ac 
eass in stormy weather. The safer channel i« by the 
western aide uf this shuol. Except tbe small and at pir 
sent ineonvenicnt harbour of Purtrusb, there is no utLcr 
!>lio!ter f>>r vessels on tii<- ^oLl^t nt ihi> county. It has Ikv 
pioposed to render the llaim navigable from Lurh Nea^U 
tu the sea by deepening tlie channel at Tuouie, sad rle-af i-i^ 
away the led^M of nwk wbieh efoas it at Mo)vaiim|chi.r. 
Portna. and ibo Cntts. Iliera is however an oUetMst* 
sand-bar at the mouUi of tho river, which could not be kc^^ 
openwiihout constant dr«dgin$r. Under these cixcumstajio-j 
Portrush is likely to continue ilic \>un of Lu!t iajij> 

The ruads throughout tbecounly art- in ^unerai cxcelkrjt 
The imraedttle valley of tlie Bano und iht.- dutrirt of 
Neagb in particular ara closaly inleraectcd wiib lia«s U 
comraunicatioo. Um w o stec n dSitriet is not id well opce ed. 
The chief lines here are those connecting Newtown lUin^ 
vady by tlie suuihern shore of I.A>ch Foyle and tbe rolUy ' 
tin.' l>>\si'r Kaii^han with lyjtidundL n y. and that wLj>. 
runs by the Lpner Fau^^haii Iroiu Dun^'iveo tu ibe ssriu 
iditee. One roau only cros^t-^ the mugh luunlry mterpoM'i 
between these lines. The vaUey uf the' Aue is ««U prviided 
with raads. wbidi eattand sentfawaid bf Banagbar to C3ad«. 

ample meatw of coniraunic;ituiii t.> ihc coud> i 
btlMocii lliL- bead?! of the rncrs Ko*.' aiifl Faut;liaa. Tbi 
cmiiuuniration souibward is cliic-tly by the \.i.'.ry uf tb* 
Foyie on one side, and by tlie bead uf the vaUey cf 
Ballinascreen on the other. Besides these tbona ntaistara. 
passes from TVimw iiMo Lendondany aiBOitc ibo MoMtaa 
group;* whieb lie between these points. 

By n ran: .:i::'L'i , V. ; • v 'nh ^^rrnt c are ut I-'ilidcn'^Wrry, ; 
appears thai U.c tuuxiniuui anniial ijuaiiliiy o( j:i'n, on i-T 
ob>«ji vaiuiii of M'ven years, Was »ona-w bat l«-!»:> than ji locfae". 
the miuunum somewhat lew than i6 inches, and the smm 
Sl'linehea. FmmtboauMobaervaiions itanoaiwl ih«t 
on an avavaga ef seven ycact there ma m oftsft y«ar \ . i 
days fair, 108 sbowery, and 94 wat Tbe climate to hi r ^ 
means favourable to early sowing. Tli> fr. j .i ri. y u/ )...> 
showers, rather than the quantity of rain, rcnden> ihi au 
humid tbaB ia iDOiiy diMtieta vboio » greater qimntitti el 
rain falls. * ' 

(Je-Uosy.—The basaltic tract corrcsponda in aH saiMrti 
to the remainder of Ibe field on the opposite side of ire 
Bann [Gi a:(Ts' Causkway). with this remarkable dilL>rr:: 
that the di|> of tlioktiata i>i rcvenw d : the surface, abi xiri 
iiiasMK which 4:uui|>u»u il, uu iLu Luiiduiiderry side i^f 1^4 
Bann dipping towards fhe nurlh-ca»t, whereas their dirr 
tion on the .Aninm side is nearly to the south-weai. 1 14 
basalt, as in Antrim, attaius iti'geealeet tbichnass at tbd 
northern extremitv of the Held, the cap of Benyereoa^l 
measuring upwaros of 900 feet. Chalk, lias, liroe«t,.i 4 
and rod sandstone, aucceed in dt sn-miin^' orler. 
or more of the members being frequently absent, and n 
stituto tiie remainder of the syrtoffl. vbidi tbiv«..:t*. s 
reposes immediately on the prtmiiivo nwb. Tbe gppfc'ipy<| 
structure of tbe distsiot may thus be deseribsd as a lo««e e 

firimitive rock overlaid in part by a field of scc^n 
urinations, cappc<] by basdt. The boundary hne ism^ri n 
by thi. abrupt l*'< h\itios forming the eastern limit »f li^ 
valky of, the Hve- iiem the soul^Np,f«|yfpp<x,^^^ 
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ring« It pMiea mohms tfa« Mayola rivar ta the amI of SUftve 
GxllioQ, and lo to Loch Neagb. on Am oppMite lideof 

vhich it reappears at ibe mouth of the Glenavy river. Tbo 
main constituent of the rest of the county is mica slate. 
TliiA rock covers about •150 square statute miles of the 
wtGMe of lioudondcrry. In ^neral the line of demarca- 
tba belwaen it and the red sandtttonc, which is the most 

S eminent member of tb9 Moondaiy field* i» weU deflnud. 
ne mass bowerer, that of Coolcownhan mountain, which 
rix'* nearly 1300 feet aluve ilie Irvcl uf the sea, is wholly 
'■utnposed of this rttvk, alihuugli alinii>«t surrounded by the 
i ivanced basaltic hoigbtsof Craiiriuinhock and Benbraaa{;h. 
Upvarda of two-tliiids of the mica slate of this district 
Miong to tta* taleoae ?ariety. Primitive luuei>tone is of fVo- 
qu«nt occurrence throughout tbia field. At e height of 800 
feet above the sea, on the north>weet aide of Carntogher 
mountain, it is found with veins of coloured spar, (juurtz. 
and green chlorite. It also occurs near Dun^nen and 
Daudy. On the east sideof SUcvc Callion there is a pran- 
altt liraeatoae, which contains quantities of crystallised 
bomblende : hornblende statu is faund at several places in 
the valley of the Roe ; a bed, four hundred yards in extent, 
occurs near the old church of Dungiven, where it runs 
priralU'l to the beil of primitive limcsloiic above mentioned. 
The Uruclurt: of ilitj »outh-eastern extremity uf the county 
is more complex. Slieve Gallion, besides having a c:i|i of 
baiait, with the usual underlying formationa, exhibits 
tottard* ita baae beda of sienite in conneetimk With por- 
phyr)-. On the north west side the sienite vergea intogrecn- 
»toue. Several maases of greenstone, unconnected with the 
tabular hasalt of the aummit, also crop out on the cast sitle 
of tbo mountain. All along the western verge of the 
hlMaltie legion ,the red sandstone, which forms the lowest 
nenber or the field, projecta beyond the auperior atrata in 
a bdt varjing from ene to two milea in Vieadth. This is 
t".. iuifioe rijck of the eastern valley of the Roe, from the 
ii' uf v\hi< h it sweeps across the opening of the valley of 
B»lhnderrA', ami .so hetwocn Sliovu Gallion an<l the luie of 
basalt into Tyrone. A detached patcli of lluet2 limeislone 
occurs near the outer edge of the sandstone field atDesart- 
aarttn,oa the northeast of Slieve Gallion, where it ia worked 
for Voralnf . There af« no mines worked in this conntjr. 

SojV, A^riciJtitre, and Trti'l,\ — Tltc soil of that part of 
the valley of the Bann where the subsoil is hard liasalt 
consists for the most part of a rusty loose y;rit, without 
sufficient strength or cohesiion for wheat crops. Numerous 
tcaeti of bog, interspersed with shallow pools, and frequently 
separated by craggy knolla of beial^ an acattered over tbia 
part of the county. There aie however traeta of good land 
al u).' the banks of the several rivers which traverse the 
ri»trirt, and especially at their junctions. In c^neral these 
superior portions ci>nsist of rolled gravel banks : clayey 
tncts occur in the neiehbourbood of Coleroine, beyond 
whkha on the Antrim side of the river, the basaltic soil is 
of a better qtialiQ than in the rest of tlie tract. The aame 
diaiaeteriattea mark the heaaltie field in the district of 
Loch Neagh ; hut hctween the ba-uU and the primitive 
<l»trict farther wes.t is a tniet of rich open country, ex- 
tending southward into Tyrotu'. Thi.^ is the most extensive 
tract of good ground in the county. The soil of the basalt ic 
fieH towards its western border is of a better description 
than in the immediato veUeiy of the Bann and Lucb 
Neagh. The basalt ia here copioaaTf intermixed with 
2i liie. which renders its detritus comparatively fertile. A 
sciil of ihi* kind covers the summits uf Henycvenagh and 
Itenbradagb, forming extensive tracts of s\*cct pasture. 
The subjacent valley of the Roe possesses a variety of soils, 
alt of a superior kind. The lidi flat of Moyroe, extend- 
ing from the base of Beityevenagh aeiosa the opening of 
the valley, consists of alluvial deposits, wbieh form a deep 
loamy *oil of con'^idcralde strenj;th ami fertility. A strip 
of loamy land, al»u of aUuviul origin, accotnpanies the 
bindings of the river as high as Newtown Limavady. 
Ui^h gravel bonks, rising in a natural terrace on ea< h side 
beyond fliaae fiats, marklhe move immediate valley of the 
river throughout the greater part of its course. The soil of 
these banks is generally a fertile though not very rich loam.' 
BeVciiiii the <'nslern terraec commences n tiact of red clay. 
an»ing fiotn the decumpwsition uf the s.indsione, which at 
tbisM<le forms the surface-rock up to the immediate acclivi- 
ties of the mountains. This clay contains exten&ivo beds 
of marl, and with good treatment bears excellent grain crops. 
The schistose district, lying between the valleys of the iloe 
mad Fauj^ao, ia lo a great extent moory atd 



TbetaUeya of Faughan-vale and MufT-glen. ranning south 
ward from the open tract along the uiar^riii of Loch Foylo 
into the schistose region, have good tracts of icriile land, 
composed of a mixture of gravel, loam, and strong clay. 
The main valley of the Faughau river is in its structureand 
soil similar to the weatem half of the valley of ih» Roe^ 
having gravel terraces reaehing back to the aebiatoae region 
at each aide. These are wcli cultivated, uml towards the 
lower part of the valley spread over a consideralde tract. 
Gravel and mica slate are also the chief cotHtituenis o( tint 
soiJ on the opposite bank of the Foyle. A cold biue clay 
occurs here in a few detached spots. The best impioved 
portions of tbo county are the diatrict of Loch Neagh, the 
valley of the Roe, the valley of the Faughan, inelnding 
the coast of Loch Foyle, between tlie embouchures of theisc 
rivers, and the immediate vicinity of I^ondouderry on both 
•iides of the Foyle. There is a very general scarcity of 
timber. Tlie chief mansion-house in the county is that of 
Down-hill, the residence of Sir James Bruce, Bart, bnilt bj 
the late carl of Bristol, bishop of Derry. It ia an impoMnt 
architectural pile, situated on the brow of the bmsltie field 
where it rises over the aea. about a mile and a half we-l of 
the mouth of the Bann. The cliffs uunudiately behind tlia 
house rise u[)\var(ls of IflO feet above the Leach, and the 
siiuutiun iis so bic-ak thai planting could only bo effected m 
the deep ravines which surround the demesne on the land 
ward side. There is here a splendid collection of paintinga 
by the old masters, and of other artielea of virtA, removed 
fh>m the galleries at Ballyscullion when the palace erected 
by the same prelate there was taken down. Bally.scullion 
house, as it stood in ISOJ, was by much the most ma^mfl 
cent ru^idence in the north uf Ireland. The situation, on the 
bare flat near tlic point where the Bann issues from Loeh 
Beg, was however extremely unikvoumble to Uie formn* 
tion of a dcmcsno corrcspoudmg to (he magnificence of the 
building. The house was accordingly taken dOWn en the 
death '^f the earl, and the materials i^old. 

The progress of agneuhiirc in this county ha& been ma- 
terially forwarded by the establishment of an agricultural 
school near Muff by the company of gneaia of London* 
who here hold large estatea under the crown. There ara 
ISO acres of land attached to the achool, fbr experimentat 
fanning; a chissicril school is like\vi>e connected with the 
establishment. Oats and barley arc the principal grain 
crops. The system of i^recncropping is practised by the 
gentry only. There is but little land in pasture, and the 
breed of cattfo. with the exception of pigs, of which great 
numbera are reared, ia in general not much attend^ to. 
The fl>11owing table exhibita the quantity of grain aold st 
the cliief market-towns, exclusive of Lnndondeffy nt 
Coleraiiic. in the years 18.10 and 1835:— 
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The condition of the labouring population is superior to 
that of tlie same class in most parts of the iiorih of Ire 
land. The general rate of wages for agricultural labourera 
IS U. per day fi>r 180 working days in the year. The popu 
lation am to a eotiaiderable extent of Scottiah and Bngiiaii 
descent. Their dwellings and persona an diatinguishtM by 
a superior air of comfurt. Those of the native race occupy 
the more mountainous and remote districts- they arc a 
simple and interesiing pcfiple, prescrMni^ vn id tinditions of 
early times, and are generally on the most friendly torma 
with the mt of the popnktion. 11m Itiah tanguage ia 
very cotnmonlv in naa aaiioiig then. 

The manonetnie and Ueaehinf of linena the ataple 
trade of the county. The most extensive bleach -g^reens lie 
alon^ tnc rivers Roe and Faughan, on the latter of which 
there is abundant water-power and numerous sites ad- 
mirably calculated for this branch of the manufacture. In 
1831 there were in the county 2S43 weavers, 46 reed 
makora. M8 flax-dresaera. :tl bleachers, 64 cotton spinnefi^ 
fiteaweia. I stater, ^mi^ ^» ^^^^^^^'^^oglz 
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uiiil if>*i«!r*, 50 iivllcrs, 24 corn •Icalera, IS millwright*, 
tintien*. nail Iti tobncconisi*. The export and import 
trad- t t ih. * ini.uy is currtcU on at the ports of Lotnlondorry 
city 8ud PorCrusli, ihe latter being the seaport of CDluruinc. 
lihetXtNwtsof Londunderrjcily in I835tincluilmg-2u.802 tons 
of conit incul, and (luur, aniuiintcd in value to 1,040.9 lii/., 
ond the imports to "08.06 1/. [Ix>7»D0!«Wt«RV, C//y ] The 
exports of t*nUr:iino ancl Portrnsh in the sanii? )par 
amounted to n value of 105,G8a/, and the iuipurt<> tu 
65.'J00/. The quantity of corn meal and flour included in 
the exports of the latter port in that year wa^ 5137 lont. 

Diiiiiont, Townt, >i|fV. — Idodonderry is divided iolo the 
half barony of Culeraine, on the N. E., tb« bofony of 
Kennu^ht, in the E. and centre, «'oniaininij the towns of 
Newtown Limavady ( jK)p. '2 r.'8) and Dunpivf i fp<>]), lltj.l). 
and the village of Hallykelly <pop. 2'JO) : I- 'Ui^hirisiteiiH, on 
the S. E-. containing part of the town . t Mm leymore (total 
Iti'.'5), and the totrns of Ma^liurufcll (pop. 1 
[ilrea{pop. I'il5>, Ma:;bera (pop. 1154), Tobennoro (pon. 
379), Ca>ilo Dawson (pup. tir 1); and TyrkeriiK on the W.. 
coiilainint? the villatjes uf Muff (|>op. lUJ). Claudy (pop. 
ISO), ancl Faughaiivale (jK<p. l-' J' Hr-ides these, there 
are within tlic eotinty the liberties mI' Culeraine. containiDg 
the town of Coleranie (pop. S7S2) and the village of Port*lew- 
nrt (pop.47S); and tlie liberties of Londonderry, containing 
the city of Londonderry (pup.writh itN suburbs, I9.6-.M)). 

ColiTuiiiM was incorporated by charter of 2Mh June, II 
James I. The conunon-counoil. includini^ the iiia\iir, are 
the govt iiiiti'.; body. The corporate au: ii >ut les have jurU- 
diction Within the borough, similar tu that of the lord-tna\or 
and iddernien of l^mdoo, but the court k now Ihllen into 
diMiM. Their rcvenuo arifca from rents averaging 41<i/. 
ISf. firf. per annimi, and tolls aTeragini^ 314^ 0«. A^d, per 
annum, whicli iix-ome uas chie(l\ applied in is.)5 to the 
rednetiiui of a debt aniouiitin-; to IjOO/. The marquis of 
Wulerford is the j):ilron «'f the boruujih. Culeraine is now 
the scat of a inu^i Iljiirisiiing htiea uianufuclur«. [Cole- 

Net«rto«n Limavady tras iiieorporated by cliarier of 30th 
March. 1 1 Jaroos I. The corporation is ttow exihict. The 

town is remarkably well built, and li.is a veiy rlicciTul a[i- 
pearance. There is a haiiiKoine >ossioii»-huU!w; ; bat tlic 
market-house is old and iiicoiiviineiU. It is a place of 
cuo^ideiiiUe trade in gram, and t» lite centre uf an extensive 



linen hleaching dbtrtel. The aiirMiiiidaif accucrjr k ^t1)!]r 

beautiful. 

M,...:lici;i;< It is nlio a h ill i':imii.;!i ^tnal! ti.sti ft 

consists of a spacious square witii ibe inarkt-t-hox.»c lu \\^ 
centre, from which the four principal streets div<.r);e. lli: 
houses axe alone-built and slated. There ia • graat CMxbtt 
for linens and tarns one« a Ibvtniffht The linen naBttCM» 

luri- is <-.iirn'<! oil cxtenisively in tlie vicinity: there «re aUe 
laive bicvvtii;; ami flistdlini; e«'tablislinicn:<« in iXtv lo»n 

I'ortrush. in <■ 11-' I- oi the recent iraprovciacnti 
the harbour, is rapnUv riMiig lutu un|H>rtaiu-c. Stcaiu 
ply rcijularlv fiom hence to Liverpoid. Glasgow, aud L»o» 
dondciry. lOungiven is Ihe emporium fur (he whole *i the 
mountainous dtstriet round the sourees of rh« Rmc at.d 
Fauiihan. It had f Trru' ly a cotisideral n.a i.^. 'ut, f 
linens, but it has lutteiiy fallen off. It lua u.i^ic ihr ii 
of a riir.d village than the other towns, nnd is, from ii* •-r- 
cluilcd siUiaiion nnd the primitive manners of lbe|>cv>{>le 
of the vicinity, a place of piculiar interest. 

Prior tu the Utiian. Loiiduuderry sent etaht repreerata- 
tivM to the Irish parliament, vix. two for the cooniy. r-m-j 
for the city, an«i for each of the boroiiijhs of Nt tttuun 
Liinava<ly. and UolL-raine. The repre-^ntaiion is now e. i.- 
fincd to two county membera. t)ne member fur the Ciij, aitl 
one for the borough of Culcraino. In October, 1S34, the 
county ronstitucncy ronsisted of '2331 electors. Tlieaa^M 
are lield at l./>ndonderry. and (|Uiirter sessions at \i«w:tn»:, 
Limavady, Mai;lieiarclt, and ColiT.;iiie. The |>jl;re-f<nt>i 
of the county, on tbe 1st Jmuary. I-IC. conii-^ted of i u 
chief constables, 15 constable:*. subcoiistable*. n.il « 
h«r>e, the cost of maiiitainiuL,' » lin h e.t.ibl.»hs f-«t 
amounted to 39 J4/. lit. ilit. of which lb j5/. V2m. «ae chac^s- 
able against the county. This is ttie smallest policv-&tr< 
cmplo\eil in ar>\ ( uir :\ i f Irt-land. Hie lotal iiuiii'f><r f 
persons chLirged ivUli < i i;miial olluii' cs. who w ere cinnu:'-' • ! 
to the county uaol in 1 -"^ifi, ii^as 3(Ki, ef wlioni .loo ■ 
males and (.1 were fi inali--. Of the e, 1 ; j mali^ and 4 
fetu.ilcs could read and w i iu- ;it the time of their '^I'tnuii.'j'. 

113 males and 31 females could read onltr. and £7 miks 
and females could neither read nor wrfie. The distr.ff 

lutKi'ic Bsylum for the coUTilii-. of I, iiidoiiderT)-. Dorirj.!, 
„:n1 T\rone is at LnidoinL'riy cily, which (ilii> crnii*.' » 
th • i;i;y infirmary. There are dispensaric* lu al! ttte 
principal iuwns aud villager. 
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Hutory.—Oi the early history of Londondernr county, 
pendini; the publication of the 'Ch-dnance Memoir,' little ran 

Ir-' >:^i 1, iliii 'Li^h ample niatcrinl' c-;i-t in tire r.ntive Iri^h 
.laiiaU isuml.u- to those mafli' ai..-i,l:;UU' m tiic published 
* Memoir of Lon'.!> I'b'Pry I'liy.' At tlu' iiM-t :riiiM:i> pi:,i.d 
it appears to have l« vn possessed hv the septs of O'Louiililin 
and O'Neill, to whom the tribe of O'Caban, who held the 
eastern and central districts, was tributary. The antient 
fortress of Adeach [Doi«boal] was the seat of the first 
family, who were of the elder uiid royal branch of the 
O'NeilN. The Of-ahans' cliief places of rcMdencc were, 
first at Diinsovciii k, ih uiiiient Dunsjbarky. in the piv 
sent county of .Xntrun. ami afterwards at the" D >g's Leap,' 
or LiniHVuiK, tu the Hoc. Soon after the aviivalof tAO 
English in 1197. John de Uourcy marched with a consi- 
derable force from Downpalrick to C«)lereine. where he 
erected till- . n-tle of Mount Siuvbl. rin • t,, tl^i: Cut!-' fjl!. 
and aftenk iriU. crossing the nver. piuiideied the ciuntiA i f 
Ot'ahan. 1'. vt ii:>, the English commander, who \v;i>- W-W 
by Do C;wurcy in the newly-Uuilt castle, was Mh>ii aHcr cut 
on with bis entire force near Faughan^vale, on u predatory 
excursion. Nest year Do Courryagain invaded th«rr<mnir'y 
ufO'Chhan, and proceeded to Deiry, which he sei7e<l ; but 
riughO Ni^^iU. ' fTsivtu-. l.;i\ ing made a descent on the 
Aniiuu coast at Lame, and muted the EugUsii there, com- 
pelled him to abandon bis nmauvst. The eatahliiluneitt of 



an Eaeltah earrison at Cilcraina would appear lo hsic 
enablea the English very soon after to reduee at least the 

e.istcm and central p.irisof tlir . u.,'\ ;•,! , vl.sre t'n.i-fci 
for by variuus rccord» of the r, ot I. Im.i, i 1 sii 1 K *- 
wnid 11. giants appear ; • Ir.M. I i. i> m i It- i i .».i:,jr.» 
to have been taken in Dcrry in ine regular manner, arnl 
the ^lenl rell .if the 2(*ih Edward 11. is an entry of iLe 
appointment of Robert Sa\-ago to be sheriff of (be cusiatj 
of Coulralh, or Colcraine. O'C^han's country «as thrr. 
called. It is probable that the En;..'lisli law cmit.n.jcii i : 
force in tlie ea-tcin p.irts of tbe ciiioiy until tin- ffn--". 
re\oU of the ONeills in l.^JJ. [Bh-Fast] After iJ.*r 
period the native Iridi coiiiinut-d undisturbed m»«ter« 
llio country until the middle of the sixteenth rentnry. whscr 
the rebellion of Shane O'Neill, kjk Ufift. made it ntrwsar? 
to send a fbree to Ut>rry. Se\cn euuipanics of fis^t an4 ■ 
:i.i.'>]i : f y,i.rsr> w ic ill siMtrlu by sea under Cuplam Rjq- 
tlvJil, and encaaipcii itl Dvuy ui October of that year. An 
cni^asfement en*ue<l. in which O'Neill w.is defeated; V. l 
Ratidolf being slum, and nn expltMwa of uunpo^kdcr h^^iCj^ 
destioved the works of the Bnglish, the place »as sooss 
aAer abandoned. In the year iCOO. Sur Heutv lX>ehktt*k. 
with a foM-eof 4it(»0 foot and 200 hArsc, arrived in the rttrr 
lvnl>\ r-i.Lid tmnudiat.'ly <...i,i„,-iiii d the .::>lrucli<Ml *tt 
three turts, one on the westeiu bauk of the I'oyle al Ci*l- 

mora^ vhtra tho riv«r opana tote Loch Fo) le, omk. oa tlM 
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I ,) of Dcrry, and one at Dunnalong, n little higher up on 
tbe immUth bank of the river. Tlii< was the first eoni- 
luflwertc nt of a pormanent wtllctuciit. The rebellion of 

i'aliir O'Doglierty in 1608, and the Uiijht of Tyrone 
: ,i O'Doiiiiell m the preceding year, left the entire of 
an.1 five other counties at the disposal of the crown, 
(/rtlha -Sth January, J609, negotiations were commenced 
Ittveen the king and the corporation of London for the 
ngrpote of sietlling the terms on whicb the forfeited lands 
\a fliis eaunty should be conveyed to the latter for the 
(1 .rp>5e of ))lanling thora with Protestant colonists. It was 
at fi.>l agiec-d tiiut the Londoners should spend 20,000/. on 
lljs p .1 iUiti.m. in consideration of vUiu Ii liu' kin- L;r.inled 
U Itictji liie <dd county and town ot C'oli iame, with the 
V - (U of Gluncoukene and KilU'ightia, iwd tlie town and 
i bcniei of Dorry, oxoepting the church laudi^ For the 
nonagemetit of these estates, the eommon-conneil eJeeted 
^ I V. ..f twenty-tiLV. con>istijig of a governor, deputy- 
^ and assistants, of whom one- half retire every 

viif. their places being supplied by a iilu di ction. 

In !tjli> this body was incorporated by royal charter, and 
t&eir estates erected intu uno eounty. to Iw culled the 
cmint; of Londonderry. The coipontion, whicli is gcnc- 
nlty known m'Tha Irish Soeiety.'^slin esicto as constituted 
ii;ider lli>- i Vi.irt. v <:rantcfl liy CIuuIls IL after the Restora- 
tion. Til'.' (iiv;>uju ul thu couiu) look place immediately 
after the ^i.innri;,' of the first charter. To the cotnpu;iy of 
Cuililsniitlw were a-ssigned the i>outh-eaiitern libeitios of 
l).:r)'; the company of Grocers liad the precinct of Muff; 
IheFidimoiigen, BiUlykeily ; thelronmongen, Aghadowey; 
the Mercers. Moy»«naway ; the Merchant Taylors, Moycoe- 
qvan; the HaLL>ril-,jshers, Boocvntrh ; the fluthw irker':, 
pirt of Culeraiae ; the Skinners, Duiit;i'> en ; tlio Vuit m is, 
H-.iiagby: the Drapers, Moneyni oro : t!ic S.i1ii.ts, 

M igberafelt. Of these twelve companies, the Goldsuuths, 
iiaberdashon, Vintners, and Merchant Tailon have from 
tuna to tune dispoied of their liroportiooa in perpetuity. 
The titkf proprietors to fntroduced are the nunilies of 
Btrosford, Richardson, Ponsonby, Alexandfr, ninl C >nolly. 
0{ the ri;inainin<» ei),'ht companies, tivo have iimlor-U'ased 
it.oir lands, and llie irtii jii.iny; thri'i', namely, I'.io L)ra]>L'i>. 
Mercer?, and Grocers, retain their estates in tiioir own 
budJs, which tiiey manage by resident agents. The 
Uud* D«( assigned to the companies etill bdong to the 
Society. The introduction of tho new oolony changed 
t o entire fac of the- < mntry, which, up to this period, hail 
'•■KKn ouf of the most desolate tracts in Ireland. Artisans, 

II all the chief branches of trade and manuf ictuiL-, wert' 
l-rcught over by the companies, ami habits of industry anil 
I '.ependence became at once fixed among the population. 
Tbi; iMtivu Irish, returning by degrees, have again increased 
«i tur nearly to c<{ual the descendants of the settlers in 
: u:ii'jer. Al hnip-h i ] r:i and interesting people, 
tiiv'v arc h'}v,<\t!V tai Lcluiid ihc rest of the population 
;:i I'.njsc habits which conduce to prospi rity and c imfort. 

There arc some remains of a Cyclopean fortress at the 
(.1 Ill's Sconce, on tho road from Plewtown LImavady to 
Ukniine. Duni^orkin, a dteular mount suirounded by a 
«et diicli. near Claudy. is the most renrarlcable of the nu- 
mcrLius earthen fortresses v.lsii h ncour throughout this, as 
ilironghout every other lii.iU cuuuly. Tliere arn several 
( uilc-clis, and other supposed druidical remains, of which 
th« Isrgc^t 14 at 8laui;ht-Manus. Artificial caves and 
tumnli are frequent. Of military ethficcs the only remain- 
ng are the castles of Killoloob Dungiveo. Salterstown, 
vai Muft. erected by the Londoners. The old abbey of 
l>ijn:^i\en, which occupies a romantic site on a iwk ^isitl^^ 
(oet above the bed of the river Roe, is the most inter- 
ecclesiastical ruin in the county. It was built a.u, 
new by O'Cahan, and contains several well-scnlpturcd 
VOOUmentS of that latui.) . The old church of Banagher, 
iii the same nciL,'hbourhood, i» also a very interesting ruin. 
y^n her down on the Roc is the site of O'Cahan's cnstle, finely 
^.t'ljted on a rock i)\i r tut- nvcr, and surrouinliHl by woods. 

The county cx|)eu-.os ;ul' ilytiayod by grand jury p; e«jnt- 
:3fnfs. The amount l. vird in lb.15 was jj.u'j ;/. li.v. Ul . 
> rf which 9iill. 6#. lOrf. was for roa«U and bridges, biiiil 
I 111. XOd. vas Ar buildings, charities, salaries, &c., and 
' ivjj. 1 7s. Rtl. wa$ for police. ^ For the educational sUtis- 
?ys iif the county see Derry diocese. 

tSlati^tir t' s'lif f^i/ r,/' I. .nd'inil. rri/, Du^din, ISOC; Mr- 
( <if the Chart ami Hun-^ nj Lmnii^nderry, by the Rev. 
»fieoi|p V. SampsMit Loadon» 1814; Tnuuactiw itf iha 



GfOiOgxcal Sonety, vo.. iii. ; Cone{r,e Vietfi nf tfm frtth 8(h 
cifty i Ordnance' Memoir of Londonderrjf City, Dublin 
1837; Cox's HitUiry<(f Ireiand} ParHammUvf Peportt 
ami Pui)er«, &c.) 

LOMX)NDERRY, a city in the barony of Tyrkcrin 
and co'iiity uC Luiid.)iiderry, in i-J' -la' N. fat. and 7^ I'j' 
W. long., on the v\e»t bant of the river Foyle, tivi- iniks 
above the point where that river spreads into thf . i L ur 
of Loch Foyle, and 144 statute miles from Dublin by the 
present mail-eoaeh raada. 

The municipal boundary, by which tlie juiivlirlii n of the 
corporation is virtually limiletl, includes tin u rc^iular area 
of 37,71 t aries, <if \\ li;. h 1 -2,0 1 5 arc on the we>t :uul 19.01)8 
acres arc on the eaiit side of the Foyle. Tliese limits are 
considerably restricted by the boundary adopted f»r por» 
liameutary representation. The site of the city vithia tlw 
walls measures 1)73 ftet by 635 ftet. The area of the hilt 
on winch the old town -lamls 1=; nearly '20ft n'TCs. 

Deiry, antiently calk<i Deiry (Jalgach, fust became aphtce 
of note in conse<ni', m c of the foundation of a nionastery 
there, about A.n. by Columba, the celebrated anostlo of 
the Picts. 1x is probable that belbre this time the place 
had been consecrated to religious purposes* m the oak* 
grove, which originally oorerea the hill, and from which it 
lakes its name, continuc<l to be rc^'arJtd as u sajictilled 
spot for many ages. A small town suun i^rew vii) about 
this chun h, which stood on the declivity of tlie hdl lowanls 
the south-west. It<? wholj early histor)' cousiaU of the re- 
cord of succcsfii\i! huiuings and pillagingg by the nei^ll- 
bouring Irish and by the Danes. In^ 1162 eighty houses 
which had encroached on the old Abbey Church were pulled 
down, and an area was enclosed round the bnilding. A ne\r 
c hurch, called tho Temple More, or great ( hurcli, was bndc 
III tliu nc-xt year by tho assistance of Mui iui^h U'Luu^illIn, 
king of Ireland. Derry does not njipear to have been a 
placo of any military strength at this time, as it fell an easy 
prey to the English under De Courey in 1198. rLoNsoN- 
DBUV, County^ In ) 31 1 King Edward IL tinted thetown 
of Derrycoluinhkill, as it was then called, to Richard dc 
BurglK); but tlu- yroat ndji lliiiii of the succeedins^ reign 
rL-ndoied this f.iaiU uictTcetual unid after the inheritaiifQ 
had returned to the crowu tu the pei-son of King Henry VI L 
On Sir Henry Duckura nrhring here, in IGuo, he d«)K 
scribes it as 'a place in nanar of an iland, corapcehetid* 
ing within it fbrty acres of f^ouod, wherein were tlte ruins 
of an old abbay, of a bisliopp's liuu-c, of two chiiii'!i( -i, nnd 
at one of the ends nf it un old vasllc, ihe river calkd Lough- 
fijyle rompa^vui^ it all on one side, andabogtr, most conion- 
iic welt, and nut eastlie passable except at two or three 
places, dividing it firom the maiae land.' Here the English 
imme<liately commenced the constraotion of a furt, whieh 
appeara to have oeeupied the north-eastern declivity of the 
hUl, containing within it a considerable town, and havin^^ 
a strapglinsj suburb reaching from the gate to the nvor .«ide, 
where tlu re wa^ a ra^ilc for tla^ iirniccUi.in id" tim whatfl 
This fort and town were fvir ilu' most part burned down in 
the rebellion of Sir Cahir O'Dogherty in IG08, and on the 
London Companies obtaining their grant in 1613, a more 
extended plan was adopted ibr their raconstmction. The 
new fortress was made to embrace the entire crest of tho 
hill, and was surrounded wliIi a stnMisrwall and rampart 
protectdl by ^uven bastions and tlutc (k'nii-bastioiis. 'I'ho 
four principal streets* leading from as many gates in the 
several sides of the parallelogram, ware laid out ut right 
angles* a handsoiM square fur the corporation-house being 
left in the centre. The progress of the city was now rapiC 

In ]Cr22 th.' leiwn-hi)u>.> w:is tTcctt-d, Up tu tlu- y j:!! 
the total t;x|iendnvne ut the London companies in liuiluing 
and fortifying the wulU. erecting houses, constructing: (juays 
and wharfs nnd making roads, was 27,197/. In i tiiJ the 
cathcdr.d w as conpkteu at a further cost of 4UU0/. Ttie 
cancelling of the company's ciMurter in 1637, and the subee> 
quent breakingout of the great leMlion, put a stop to these 
improvements. The city now bccaim- an asylum for the 
distressed Protestants of the counties of Londonderry. Ty- 
rone, anil l>uni'L'al. In 1549 the cily was garrisoned for 
the paihaiuent by fsir Charles Coole, who endure<l a siege 
of foui nioiiiiis by the royalists under Sir Robert Stewart, 
The defeat of the Roman Cbtholtc forces under Bishop 
MacMahon at Skirfhlas in Donegal, the following year, left 
the parliamentarians in peaceable pos.se»sion ut ; t the con- 
clusion uf those troubles, for the time, by the resiurutiun of 
King Charles U. la consideiatHni of tim services of th* ^ 
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cJliWnib their cliatier mu r«newe<l hx totters patent of th* 
Ctb ApHI, Ifi62, and the city agnni lK';;ati t.i protfwr. About 

10»j hovi u r n t^n at d. i;iy ti.ok |il.irc iti trulc and com- 
merce, ami Iuli X(ai>. allur, on a n-xirrantn brouirht 
oi<aiii>t (hecoriiuration by thegoveriinu-nt of Kmg.Faiiies II., 
Xhu ourporatton wi-ru lUturinxl of their cbartvr. The tubsc- 
OMOt pcoeectltii^.'i of the government exeitad untverul 
mwmi amoDg the Proteiitant5i of Ireland, and a ropotrt of au 
fntradfld Tnaanero havm;; rt-ached the city in tbo latter end 
of thi- }. :ir ]*■;--. dccKit'd tliL- iiiiialtit.ints on refusing adnuit- 
sion lu Ltiiil Aiilnm'i regituijiil, wbich had Leon despatched 
by tbo turd lieutenant Tyrconnell to garrison tho place, 
llie f^ntcs vrero clowd bjr aome rwolutQ Young OMn of the 
town, on the 7ih of December, just aa the educed Ruerd 
of the king'a forces appeared on the oppobite aide (U the 
rirer. The northern Protestants now generally took arms, 
end Derry bc^aine tli-'ir itriiuip.il reitdozTous. Lord Moimt- 
joy, a Prutcstanl lailtluuau, liuidtng a commission iii ilie 
army of King James, was, with some difficulty, admitted by 
the citiztnt, who atipuleted that ooA'half of any force be 
might introduoe should be Protestants, and that until their 
apprehonsbns should Vo alliiyi'd liy u jtuid .n fur the lato 
cummution, tho cai/.<'tiH themsflv t-s should kocp ilu- guards. 
In the moaiitnno uriii^ an 1 iimmunilion were provided, and 
applications f>>r assistance urged on the London companies. 
Lord Mountjoy btnng despatched to Paris, the command 
wa« be* towed on Colonel Lttndjr* who prdeuad bioeelf 
strongly attaebed to the Proteatant eeoM. 

On the l'2lb March, \ CM, Kin^ James landed at Kinsnle. 
and immediately procctMie l to Dulitin, where it was resolvtd 
to make till.' li'diictiDn lif Dorry the object of the army's 
first operations. On the approach of King James, who 
proceeded on the expedition in person at the bead of 
20.000 n»en, Lundy aeclared the place uDtenable* and 
diwuaded some EngUtb forces which had just arrived in the 
bay from landing in the face of tbo superior force advancing 
against them. The citizens, indignant at his cowardice, 
r iM' timmltuoiisly, seized the gates, and fired upon the 
advuiii lhI guard of tho Iriah. Lundy having fled fr<»oi the 
city m duguiaa^ the eitiiens elecit'd two mw governors, 
Walker, leetor of Ponoqhmore, and Major Baker, and 
Ibnsod themselves inti< ci^ht regiments, amounting to 7UJU 
incu and 41 ciflleers. Kii^'litcfU rli-ryTineii of the establish- 
jueitt and seven di^MtulinK ministers, Uyuig aside all n«<'ia- 
rian atiimosities, joined tneir ranks. The besiegers havn it; 
scMcd the fort of Culroore, erected batteries on both si'les 
of Ihc river, and stretched a buom across fur tlie purpose of 
preventtog tlw srivnl of supplies. They then proceeded] 
in their operations o^;uu»t the city by regular approaches 
on \\w w -.Um ii sidi', and pushed some of their works < lo>e 
to the ruH>l uf ihu rampart. The citizens conducted ih«ir 
defence by a vigorous lire from the wuUs, and by irregular 
rallies, which wore generally attonde«l with success. After 
the iirst eleven days of the siege, King James withdrew, 
leaving the command to Marshal Rosen. On the 30tb 
July, after the inhabitants had been reduced to the ne- 
cessity of eating dofja, horsefl<'^h, hidi >t, and tallow, and 
when even these were failing, two ships UdeH with pro- 
V11IUI1S and convoyed by an Kiiglish frigate entered tlte bay. 
The furemukt vwtualUng ship. aAer passing Culmoce aiwl 
the batteries on either side uninjured, struck tlie bonil and 
broke it. The aiege, which luti lasted 105 days, was im- 
miHliatcly raised. The garrison lost .livu men ; and, of 
the 43UU who remained, more than 10t)0 were unfit for duly. 
The luss of the besiegers, between tlie number slain in the 
aiego and retreat, and those who died from disease in their 
camp, was 8UU0. On the repreientetMMis of the beruic 
Walker, the twelve London GbinpaBies •dvaneed lOOl-eeeh 
for the repair of the city ; wood was supplied hy the Soc iety, 
abatem«nts made in tho rent.sand the term.i of tunny kases 
rcii Icuvl niorr Jiivourahlc I ) tlie ti^nanls. Tli»> town hall, 
whith had been de»iroyt d duruig the siege, was rebuilt in 
)69'>. lu I76'J a woudcu bndgo wae conneiioed over the 
Foyle. where, previously, the only neene of pasiigit had 
been a ferry. The architect was bDiiMlCoi;nt inhabitant 
of Bi«lon in New England. The original expense wus 
IG,-.:94/. 6«. Orf. Two years completed the work, ^^hlch, 
havin,' been fre(|urnliy rcpairea at an expeiis*.- rather 
greater than ihe urii^iual oust, is still standing. Thv leiiKtli 
IS ll'tiH feel, and tho breadth 40. A turning bridge near the 
western end of the stnicture edoaits the peeiaae of veaeels 
upthenver. The fnwteet depth of the FflvWlwn at 
««t«i»9liM,enitlMiia««fihttMifelhiaAftloaiM 



The depth ef water at the quaya is ttam \% to U fMtf 
low-water of neap tidee. Hie veloeity of the uu iti n ii 

frum three to f nir miles an hour in the norrowoal pHtsf ll^ 
channel, and from two to three in the wi le»t. 

The charter of the corpora iiun \».m> dale the 1 Ml J..^^ 
16 Car. IL The governing body u tho cunimon-euit 
eonmliag of 12 ddermeo, {ndodine the mayor. .M i^ 
burgesses, and two tberiflb. The Oayer is ehoaen b» ;) 
common-council from the dderraen. Toe ft ee d otn ia an^u ' - ! 
by birth, servitude, marriage, and spe 1 1! favour. Tu 
ourdur is presented by the corporAtiou a:.d appi>iiit<'U 
crown. The city so^'^ions, tu hear and deteriume frisi..... 
are held three timce in the year, h rourt of recor'l « ^ 
civil joriadietion. ttttlimited in aiu >oni, is held before t!« 
mayor or recorder once a week. With the exc«|»(i«.m erf Uit 
rent of the market tolls, amounting to I70f. per annum. *>/• 
eorjjoration do not now posiM'ss any pri i[ieit> n. t l;«| J <: 
speiiiti public trusts. In Feb.. Ib3:<, they o.<o>i a tots] ii«U 
of 66,444/. 1 7t. r,d^ of which 34.690/. Sill ^d, was rsidtff 
by asalo of their then remaining property. Tbe balsoit 
due has since tncreesed to 32,971/. 7$. t^dU to pey stt & 
there are not now any funds, save the ab<ive rents,. ' ■ . 

Prior to the Union. I.ondoiiderr>" city returned lw<j it 
hers to the Irl^h parhaiuinl. Sin«e tliii t;!Qc it i»rx-,v- 
sented by one member utdy. lite frattcliisc ts i>ov is tt< 
to/, huuscboldwre and freemen. On tlie lat AptHh^ 
the constituent eonsisted of 724 electors. j 
The general appearance of tbe city is oighly imp(>siii|;| 
The hill on wliich it "(taiid-; rises brddly uvi r the Kuyle, tiit 
banks of wluch on hjlh -ides art- -le^-p u:. ! «o- dod. 
the hutnunt of the hill, II'' feet ..l.o' c the Iv . i .,f tl.ti 
river, is the cathedral, the spire of which ri»es lo x\m hei^ .'J 
of 178 feet from the churchyard. 'Walker'a testimonul— «| 
Muted Doric oOlumu, 90 ieet high'-cpriime neatly tnn tht 
same lorel on the central western baatioa. Tbne obK<tk 
with the cupola of the town-huuse, (jue a very »tri...^ 
outline to the nias!* of buildings wliieh stu '.i fi*« ftotn iJ » 
Water's edj^i' up the nortluTU and eastern a^^'..^.t\ lii* 
iiill, and sptends westward into an extensive suburb s<~<»- 
py ing the lower part of the valley which aeparetes the L la 
uiid site of lite old town bom tbe aiijoininf ctpstaef'st. 
Tlio bishop's lulace stands within the wslls at tha loetl* 
w esti rn exiretnily of the town, ncair the fathedra! BcCsf i' 
tlie cathedral and ptditce is the crmrt iiituse, it \er} }.»:■''.■' 
soiuu odidce, exhibiting a fa^ ide ol l.'o feet. consu>t.iif t 
an Ionic portico of four oolumua with wiugs adoned « 
Doric pilasters, and snnnounted by statues of Ftaes «-i 
Justice. The building Was oommenoed in tbe Tear l's'.\ 
and cost 30,479/. lit. Outside tbe walls, on this tAt. M 
the county gaol, a very spaci ous ai.<l «trong building, c ii.- 
pieied at au expense of 3:i,7\t^L tl(i.sh) in the year \ 
The cruwn-prison department is somewhat too cxtciur.^ ' ' 
the demands of justice in so pcaoeablo a county . Quu j 
the walls, at the opposite extremity of the town, tebigSltf: 
river, is the custom house, a holluw square of buildinrt. i'* 
feet by 1.10. The quays extend from the bridge oonn«arl 
for r ill < : more tiiaii hnlt" .i mile, and ti-rm i^aic lO a ja'-: ( 
fclip, eoiir.trueteil in 1 s.iu at H fiosl of 40WJ/. Tins »1 , i 
found to an.tvvcr all tlie purposes of a dry-dock fut xcw 
of 300 loos rscislar. A general sbip-vaid is nttecbKl taj 
which Teaseh er 9M tons and upwards haTe been tenc 
built. The wnlh nnd ramparts arc still kept in reroir. 
form an agreeable promenade for the citutcns. B<f'»f--t 
1803 and the threv ]Miiieipal ^?;iie> vcre Lu^lt at a r 
(>f 1403/. 2t. Bishop s-gate, whieii tortus the eolrsr-'; 
tho side occupied by tlie cathedral and COttrt-hem»> 0 
baodsoBM triumphal eteh with laietai paaaafi^ «r»«u<! 
Ae eorpoimtion In 17(19. , 
The Ii^;hti^g;. cleansing, and w.aTebing of the t-vty jsJ 
nianaj;ed by a e mmittec under the lu i of i and JWm l\l 
c. 107. Tile taa-works ^Oii' h supply the n'.y i>icr« c\»»a 
hlmhed by « joint-ftti>ck company in lt«30, at an expcit*^ j 
7(uui/. Tbe supply of water is flfom a taiik 00 tbe •. ppvMl 
side of the river. Tlie water iseeftvafed Mioas tbw br<^ 
by pipes which close by the operation of the ume nMrlur««| 

thai open-, the turning plail'irfn m the hr.d,'v f>r ih« ■ >t 
casunal p,uisa^;c o( \>.»sel-t Tiirf-fuel i* pioturid ffnoix: 'm 
bn^'s of I londerrnot. on the eastern bank of thr K ;. 4 
The quantity of coal and ci>lm imported in »i 
I J.1IC6 tons, of the value of 8728/. 

The port is under the control of a cOBBUttee odiim rsis.Vi 
the nwviaioM of tbe Sod and 3rd Wm. IV.. r. i«7, wk.*! 
Mt dM jegvlMM tht tooaifa duties. The4|en|ra^ «h«4 
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up to 1631 vere the propcrtj of the oorpontkm, are now 
m tbe luadi of private individuals and companies. Tbere 
are iweotv-oue tueh quays and wharfii. including; two on 

th< ttuU-rside bank of tbe tiver. "Die shipping belonging 
to tfcf purl ill 1^*37 consisted uf furty sailing ve«aeU of an 
i^gri-gate tonnage of about 6000 tons, and of VOL tteam- 
bo«uolan aggregate toonage of 1063 tons. 

Ite Bimlwr of veaaels enplojred in the forajgn trade 
fUeli entered inwards in 1837 was forty-six, of an aggregate 
tMtntge of 8385 tons ; outwards fifteen, of an aggregate 
tnnnijse of 4886 tons. Coastwise, in the same year, the 
Buvber inwanls was 687, and the tonnage 79,9.36 tons; 
Mtnards 543, tonnage C6,'260 tons. Tlicso returns, com- 
■ucd ihtb tboM of 1826, exhibit a considerable decrease 
tttlM Ibreign trnia ; bnt m much more than corresponding 
i . r^ase in the trade coastwiMb vbieb, iritlUB the Uat ten 
jun, iias more than doubled. 

M^orU iMndoHderrjf in ike fear 1839 {(Ucbuim 
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in the same year the imparts amounted to an estitnate 
nlue of 708,0^4/. Tbe chief articles were nigar, A6.744{. ; 
iron, f 4,5t0/. ; Britidi spirits (ehiefly Seotoli wUskejr), 

'i!>:u/. ; tea, flax-^eed, I f.,89C/. ; haberdashery 

irul apparel, I3,jj0/. ; Ush (chit-tly herrings), 10,811/.; 
tallow, 9570/. ; glaNS and earthenware, 8980/.; tobacco, 
hiVil.; and coal and culm. 8738/. The customs of the port 
lijf the year 1837 amounted to 99,652/. 

ItitattuDat«d that the quantity of goods of all kinds 
<wriel annuklly into the city by inland conveyances is 

iHO tons, of Vhich 37,000 tons are for exportation ; 
» I'l that the total quantity of (foods carried out of the city 
b ti'.:.(iO ton*, of which j l,J(iu tons roiisist of goods ini- 
pjrted. Tbo grinding of grain (cliietly oats) is tbe chief 
batteh of manufocture carried on in ths city waA ttthurbs. 
Then are two extensive diatillMri««i a bmrary, eaMer*worka 
OB a large scale, and a metal foundry. In these seven 
»'eani-fnginc8 are employed, of an aggregate of 116 Jiorsc- 
f'-'^tT. The sahnoti fishery of the Foyle pivps employnn ut 
t;i i-'O men besides water-keeper.-. Tbe fisii are cxiwrted 
t'< Liieipool, Glasgow, Bristol, and Dublin, in boxes, p:icki-rl 

li IM. The produoe has increased greatly witlun tbe 
Ittt tea years, in ronsegoenre of the introduction of alake- 
aett. In 1835 the totainaiBbw of Ihilt taken in stake and 



liaught neU in the Foyle was .').'i,90fi, weighing 148 
lt»t. This fishery belongs to the Irish Society. 

In 16I^-l'> tbe t 'tal ruimlier of houses in the city was 
ii, iababiteU by 1 02 famihes ; in 1 8 1 4 the number of houses 
jaaicalimated at 1468,and of inhabitants at lU.d70; in 
m number of houaoa was found to be 1S89» and of inhabit- 
■Btn 9313. In 1831 the numbers were— houies 1405, in- 
li^'^ants 1 0, 1 -TO, coini>rising \ 'M 1 f.»iiiilies: of wbii'h nninber 
/auiiltcs were i bicUv employed in agriculture ; 1297 in 
v^de, manufa tur'*. and handicraft; and 6-11 were not 
JMiudad in either class. According to the Report of the 
' ' ' «f Publio Inatruction, the numben in 1BS4 



Within the walls . 
Without the valto 



2,121 

11,164 



.J 



13,285 



748 males and 504 females ; and 12 daily schools, supported 
wholly or in part by contributions and bequests, educating 
680 males and 564 feroulca. GwynV Charitable Institution 
has an income of JS70/. Ht. inr annum; in 1836 ibero 
were 81 boys on the eslabh-lunent. The Dioc(■^iln and 
Free Grammar-school has an income of 600/. per ainiun, 
567/. 6«. 2d. of which is contributed by tbe London •som- 
panies, the bish Society, and the bishop. The Irish Society 
also contributes to the support of eight other schools. Two 
schools, in 1836, were in connection with the National 
Board of Kducution. In the riiy i^a juiblic library and news- 
room, with a collection of about 30U volumes, established 
in 1^19, and in 1824 transferred to a new httlldfaug now 
partly ncrupied by the Chamber of ConmMroe. Tnere is 
also a literary society, flsteblished In 1634. The savinga*- 
bank, established in 1816, h.id deposits amouiitin<; to 
16,226/. 15«. 6d. on the lotli Nov., 1835. The number of 
depositors WB8 699. TWo weekly newapapeta aro publiihed 
in the city. 

Of the charitable institution* the principal are: — the 
Mendicity House, established in 1 825 by Bishop Knox, and 
supported by voluntary donations averaging 600/. per an« 
nuin; the Pooc^Shop, established in IS J I to provii'e the 
indigent with clothing and bedding ot prime cost, Mipported 
by contributions tnerairitiK about 45/. anniKilly; and the 
Ladies' Penny .Society, established in Ibl 5, lor the relief of 
sick and indigent room-keepers, supported by subscriptions 
averagiiw SOOiL per annum. There are also a charitable 
loan-funo, a penitenthvy for ibmalet, and some minor 
diarities. Tlie district lunatic asylum stands on the north 
of the city. It w ;is opened in 1 829, at a cost of 2.'<,C 78/. 2*. \d., 
and i.-4 calculated fur 10 1 jiatients. The funds for its support 
arc advanced by goveniuicnt, and repaid by the counties of 
the district. The county inflnnary and fever-hospital, 
opened in 1810, and tbe dispensary, established in 1819, 
are supported by annual sUMcriptions and grand-jury pre- 
scntnient!?. Tlie annual average of patients relieved ia the 
former is 407, and of those relieved by tlio latter \ '^C,A. 

(OrdiHUice Memoir »/ the City mid Nnrl/i trfffi n 
Librrtifs n/ Londonderry, 4to., Dublin, 1837; Hi for t of 
Raiitt'iy Cr/mmM4ib)Mr«,liefau)d, 1838; Ldaiid's Hiatorjf 
uf Irelandt Stc} 

LONG, ROGSR, was bom in the county of Norfolk 
about the year 1680. At the age of seve nteen he entered 
Pembroke' Hall, Cambridge, tuok the dej^ree of Master of 
Arts in 1704, tiiiil ih;it of Dim-Imp of Divimly in KJs. Tim 
following year he wai elected a Fellow ot the llo)al Society 
and Vicc-Chanccllor of the University; in 1749 he was 
appointed Lowndes' Plrofeasor of Astronomy, and in 1751 
he was presented to the reetory of Bradwell in Essex, 
which he held until his death, 16th December, 1770. His 
principal work is a treatise on astronomy, in two large 
quarto volumes, the first of which was published in 1742, 
the other in 1761: a second edition appeared in 1784. 
This\\ork contains very good descriptions of the apparent 
motions of the heavens. Besides his astronomy be wrote, 
under the signature of Dicaiuphilus Oantabrieiensis^ a 
pamphlet entitled 'The Rights of Churches and College* 
(kiop.ihd.' 17.31 . • Reply to t3r. Gally's pamphlet on Greek 
ai rent,' I 755 ; ' Life of Mahomet.' preflsed to Oakley's ' H is- 
tory of the Saracens,' 1757 ; ' Mu-^ie Speech spoken at the 
public commencement, July C, 17) 4.' and other pocm.s, Lon- 
don, 1 719, to vliidk ia prefixed a short notice of the author^a 
life. With a Tiew to popularise the seienee of astronomy, he 
caused to be enustructed a hollow sphere, wherein luirly 
persons could sit conveniently, and on the inner surface (■{ 
which wxs a representation of the heavens as they would 
appear to on observer in north latitude. The keeper of this 
sphere, who is generally an undergraduate, receives 6/. per 
annum. (CamSrid^e CtUendar.} The habits of Dr. Long 
were peculiarly m<Slerate, his ordinary drink being water; 
and for some vaars previous to his doatli he abstained alto- 
gether from eating animal food. By his will he bequeathed 
600/. for the benefit of his colIogOi {BiQg'BrH.i Memoir 
of Dr. Wood mentioned above.) 

LONG ISLAND. [New York ] 

LONG, a character used in old musi^ formed of a breve 
with n atom added, thus — 



ir to be still increasing. 
Thofowwrw* in 1836. in the city, sttburbi» and liberties, 
m daily febo^ supportad wholly Mf Hw pnpil«> eduoating 



•nd oanal in tim or dnratioii, to tvotaevM^ or four leml ^ , 
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hruves, Stc. It is rarely met wiifi ui ri>iinin-'.ii<>iis of Inl. r 
(Ifttc thai) the tnid'He uf the sevetUetitiUt ctiittury, uud is 
iii>w liarJIy known, except tu the inu!iicul uiitiriunry. 

Siill rnoro olMolflle is the LARGE (a word oiaiUed in iu 

EToycT p1a(»), acharaoler amtly in ths above fbcm* but tb« 
ead tt mueli nora extcndcHl. Ex. ■ 



X 



This i» the longest note evsr used in musical notation, 
am) etiiial to two lon^ four brercs, &e. 

IAjSgFORL"), an inland county of the province of Lcin- 
stcr ill Ireland, bounded on the north wcitt by the county 
tti l,r)trini, da ilir n illi <.M.-it by the county of C:iv.iii, mi 
Ihf 8uuth-c4ist I V ilii county of Westmcath, and on the 
HJtilh weiil by the county of R'lscominon, fioin which it is 
icpiu^ted by a piui of Jloch Roe and lha river Shannon. 
According to the mmji oflreland puUisbad under the Huper- 
intendence of the Society fur the DifTusion of U»eful 
Knowle<lf;c, it lies between 63" -i'j' and 53" jO' N. lal., and 
between T' !'»' ai.il 7" 3u' \V. Imijj. According to lln- iiiup 
of the OiJtiaiRu Survey of Ireland, it exteiwls from the 
Leilrim boundary at Gulladoo Loch on the north to the 
AVesUtieath boundary on Ibe aouth, 'iS statute miles, and 
from the Shannon at T^rnionbarry bridge on the west to 
the Iniiy nctr hnrh Kur'lo mi t1 • l dsI, 'i'i Wileil* Its uea, 
according to liic statue inajs tuubisis of — 

Acr** t. p. 

Land , . 25^734 1 10 
>Vat»r . 13,674 0 t3 



Total . . 1 33 

or 4Jl square statute tntles nearly. In 1831 the total popu- 

lulion was 11 2,6 j^. 

The general slo])e of the surface i-i w'est\rard and south- 
vrciitwanl towards the S!i:iiinon. except in tlin north-ca'>tcrn 
onglc tuwanlst Cavaii, rsj the count) l uibracesa small 
ponkn of the basin of Loch Erne. Iliis diUrivt. funning 
the imflMdiate basin of Inch Gowna^^b, is separated from 
tlio romaiiub r nf the county !>y a il« -,ated tract 

up>n the south, and by n scenes uf liiUa ut U>vi cicvatiun on 
the west. The latter etuinciires raiiire frtim 200 to -4(10 feet 
above the level oftbelako. and form tho ea&lcrn front of 
the Cairn Clonbugh grottpb Ix>ch Govnagh is a Tory irre- 
pilar piece of water extending from north to south five 
miles and a half, and from c ast to west nearly flre miles, 
but from it&bein^ niht i :i t ulu i i i ti of lakes conimunicat- 
ing bv narrow ciiannc-ls tiiun one !>Ueet of water, it docii not 
in all cover tuoro than about 3oou ncren, of which 'l^Tb 
acres are within this county. Itn chief feeders are small 
streams running ftom the surroundini; hilly country. Tliere 
are seteral pretty wooded islands in the lake, and thu shores 
are p4<'tnresf{iie and in some places finely plunted. The 
Cairn (.'lonliiiLrli liilK, extending about ten miK s from 
norlh-o;isl to south-xvesl, oei-upy the greater pail of the 
district between L>ch Gownas^h and the Shannon. The 
chiuf heights are Cr>tt on tlie north-east (<'>'^G feet) and 
Cairn Clengbugh near thu opposite cxtreniitv of the gronn 
feet). The general charaeier of these bilk is tame and 
pastorat They lorm the souihom boundary of ilie distn -t 
of Druinlish, a bare Inict exlending nloni; the sntitli>-ni 
border of Lcitrim. anJ watered by llie KaUinanuick, or 
Clonard river, which ri^os from Lnrh .\nnagh. in iho north 
uf tb« Cairn Clunbugh hilU. linUniamuck is a small place, 
and mueh oflhe suirounding country is inoory and barren: 
the surfacu improves towar d Drumh»h, which is a place of 
some trade in grain. The annlc inciudc^l belwwn the 
Shanuiiti ihc r MM Kinii, wlii'-li Hows southward out of 
Ixilriio tLki lUiMj, js luucli encu!iil<eied with bi>g. HoUvcen 
the western to'iuinalion of the Cairn Clonhui;li lulls and 
■ lie Shannon u an open well-cultivated tract, m which the | 
thriMiig town of Kewlown Furbes is situated. Newtown 
Forbes liea about tiro miles eastward froiu the Shannon, * 
which here »pr«ads inloa lahe three milts loni; by from a ' 
mile an l a !ia!l' in lial!' a mile in ^vi-t.Ii. i- i', !■ i ], t ii Forbi".-. ' 
I'he intcriuulmle Uat, beini; about two nnte<> c\ery way, is 
ijiciij i.^l by the exti-nsive plontatKm^ of La^tlo Forberi, the 
fe<-at of ilie Karl of Graonrd. The sonth eastern Mope of 1 
llip Cairn Cloiihusfh hills fonns one sifle of ih<? immc<liato 
valK y of the Camlin, a con^^iderable nver, w hich, taking its 
tiM> UI (be extreme ea*t of the counlv, skirls the low range 
bounding the haiui of JU>eh Gownagn oa the tenths whence 



H 'win:; iIuvmi-'i t!i.'' -inall lakes of Kdlc-.-n andBalitnl' ., 
It iuus ill a \i«_sleiiy ilirertupn. by a winding tviir-* • ! 
Winds of twenty inile^. («• liic Shannon, wiiuh it fnit:» ; 
miles south of Loch Forbes, at Tamonbaxrv. T<i« c-j i 
through which the Oamlin flows is open and well <inp7 ^ 
The Ktulhern bank of (he river in particular is beautiCsid 
numerous seats and well pbntcd demesnes. On the v 
ek'vati. 'l jmri lulls i f the jilaiii, IjotvM rii the sourcv.-* .( 
river and Lwcii Gownasli, is liic tawn of Gratia. d. A .i 
lower down the river is St. Johnslown. Nearer the Sba&t 
is Longford, the tusiM town of the county, pnnapatv 
a ted on the aonthem hank of the Chmlin. Be t wee n Lsc 
ford and the Shannon, the Cnnil in receives twoci.rMpim 
streams from the south, of whu h the Kccnagh rat r ■>§ 
ii!. I r. J in- 'listnrt iiiti t' I'l t< i beiwcen the Keena^.. : 
tin; .Sliaiiuun, which along llie soulh-wi.>lei n boui.<!i; 
this county expands into the extensive lakeuf L«)ch R»-r 
very flat and boggy. The arable portion of this di^-r 
towards the Shannon is low, and alon^ the shores ef ij< 
Rce, wliich here f irms the boundary of the cfiuntv. i« I„: 
to extensive viutrr-tloods. These inundations luai. r 
•ilkr the app«;ii iiui' of the cuast-liiK- of itie laLf. • 
merging several Saryc peninsulas and convert. ng otli<.r> ■ 
islands. 

Nest to the district of Iklliiiamuck. this is the krast - 
duetive pert of the eonntv. A\an^ the shore «>f Lwr» V 

there v.r>: lii " ever siune li:ii:'!^i me detni><ncs and l' « •! tr. 
c)f pasIuic-Uiiid. The t»nviis ure Cloondara, c<r Rir-!.:.i 
Harbour, at the terminus of the Royal C;i:,al. wii li ■ 
ver«<'«i this part of the county in a direction neaily p.ra 
to ih.' Koeiiajrh river; and Lancsborou^h, at the l.il 
Loch Ree, where the Shannon is craasod by the tgsd u 
ing to Roscommon. An inlet of Loch Rce, rttcn>r.|t a* 
fdur mi' t TK'.ward from the main sheet ff ibe lak.*. U . 
this part ol ihe county on the soutii. Near thr- 
this direction, are the ttnall lakes of Derry atid IX-jrvc. 
the latter of which in winter become* a portion cf t!i- > 
largcd sheet of Loch Ree. The level of L/irh Rcc >n ■ 
mer is 122 feet and in winter 129 feet above the •^a at I 
water. At the head of the above^menlieiied tnkt is t 
conllucnce of the Iiin\, "Mch. next to the Su. k, bn: 
down a larger Imdy ot water than any other tributarv ft 
Shannon. Its sources arc in the county of Ca».-:n. • 
the streams which feed l>x-h She«lin hare ihevr riMr: .» 
ing from Loch .Sheeltn. it piusses throuuh Ixick Ktta* 
an elevation of 2 1 2 feet above the sea, in the castsn eXi 
mity of Longford ; thence, forming fur a few miles the 
dar\ lii'lween l»n;j;(''pl W eat meat h, it enters t! «■ '.- 
county, where it I'Xjmnil/v into the beautiful l-.y.c i.-f !■ 
varugh; p;issing from whu h, li!roui;h I»c!i Iron. .: ; 
becomes the eounty )>ouiidarT for a few mUca : ihcc. i 
ning under the line of ihe Royal Canal at (Ruin's 
.\queduct, near Abbey $h rule, it cuts off a small |Kri! ; 
the extreme south of Longfurd, and flnvsing we»t»aii\ 
Hallymahon, enters the Shannon at the head of the » i' ■ 
inlet of Lwli Ree. The valleys of the Catiilm a.; l I 
arc separated by a law table Ian 1. wlucb ri^es ii^: • 
one conspicuous eminence of t:iQ feet ai b.u.".c tt ' 
Tlie remainder of this plain, especially towards iLc In*,* 
much diversifled by low ranges of c>kers, simiUr in <tt 
tiire and dirertion to those of the south of the ttvl 
L'ltiim. On the M<le of this plain, towards tl.f I;.r.». 
the towns of IJalhmahon und K'lgew»rth>-T.i«ii. ' 
neij^libourhodd of liall; tiialion is the most l.r^-h y trr.j r- 
part of tlw county, being in all respects eim>Lu t<> IW 
plain ofWestmeatb, of which it is a cuniinuaiivu 
only striking iniural fiaturc in Ibis part uf the litte :» ii 
L<H-h. a shri't of writer rl,(ji:t .-v niile aii l a half m Ua. 
south of K'i(,'cw.jitli.stowii. 'i'lio stream i>4Ui:i'.: tr.i 
runs ^outhwnld to Ln-h Irnn and the Inn}. Tl: *• 
numerous other small lakes througlicut the < <>un t 

The Shannon* between the {loints wiierc tt litfcHie^c* 
boundary of the county, has a eoast-hne, indudios 
ings, of about lifly mile*. Abov^- L>ch Rce there ' 
navi)..atiun by p;i-»t'riL;er bnat^. The tr-ide-bvots pi*.*', 
the line arc bar^-> o! -K-in ilmty to lifly Imu*. dri*« i; c 
ti to -IJfei't water. 'Jlu' f r; _lit. iiulud.n • t :» 
]ii-nnv per nnU-. Tlic total am iint nl ^.-.i-.d- i- rr.*:' ' 
dirrrttons, in the vera l^ l^, was urru ion*, of «h4< ■> * 
tons conainled of grain. The Inny «*llLr2 { < rnliar i . 
l*>ir naN :i,uti'>n : but as yt-i ibero has bo-n i!.> rv. u n ^ 1 s 
to rcniovx; the ^ll,;l^l obst ructions wtitch prx vi^^ii*. ilv*- *- 
of boati. The Uoyal CanaL euteiiug the oouotr a: 
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snarly parallel ta tbelnny, turns northward at Baliymahou, 
ftotn wtiirli lu course is parallel to that of thv ICccnagh 
nnr. At Abboytbruto. near where it enters the county, iu 
•imtioa M 323 feet above the level of the tea, and at 
Cluondan. at its terminus. 1.19 fcot. Tlic interraediate 
lictcent of 84 feet is distributed over seven locks. A branrh 
J MX mile* in Ii i»nth, on ono Imel. is i atriod from the 
mam line near KiUuheo, across the Keenagh and Ardagh 
mm, to Longford town, where it teiminates in a small 
Uuuk Fljr-boat6 for pueengers have raonitly been e»ta> 
UalMd along the entire line to DobHn, whieh perform 
the trip from L/inRford to Dubli n in flfleen hours. The 
ume nx^uired by tho slow passonc^cr-boats is twenty-two 
hiiur*. The prnu'ipal ^yixls cnmcytii on the K ixal Canal 
are grain, potatoes, pigH and black cuulu, turf, bricks, and 
itDsll quantities of iron from the Arigna works, duwn- 
vtnki the return trade i* chiefly in coals, mercbaudisc, 
and naoore. The trade>boats etorjr fW>ia forijr to »ixty 
ijni, and draw 4| feet water. The total number of pas^oii- 
zrt% conreyed by tly-boats on the canal, for tbo year ending 
i»tof May. 1837, was 18,!3U, and hy >lo\v iias<fnj:.T-boat9 
1^,320. At the time of this return the lly-boat i>y!<tem had 
pal been extended beyond MuUingar. In the year IS.17 
tbe numbec of live jpigi conveyed to Dublin by this canal 
vas 34.S49 ; of caska of butter. 3638 ; of tons of eorn- 
nit.'il and potarocs, •.'r).0"21; of tons of nicrrhniiiliso. r.' ir ; 
of lulls ulcoal and tjianiirt-, ; cf tutis oftuif, Jl,7i4; 

and of tons of stones, saml, tl<i.:s and bi cks, 16,127: mak> 
utg a total tonnage of 84,603 tons, producing a tutul amount 
of toll of I0,9ti4^. IC*. 6rf. The country is in general well 
epOMd viib highwaya» which are kept in Kood lefoir by 
tn* ceonty. 

The cliiu !!c is not s ■ ^-i nial as that of tho midland coun- 
ti« m ■^•enei il. Tlu-rc i- u considerable extent of wot and 
fcar>hv ^urfiirr. 

Gfiiogy. — ^The entire dtstrict south of the Camlin con- 
■iitlofUM tloetz limestone of tho central plain« with tbe 
txeqition only of two patches of sandstone, one extendi n.x 
amM the beii of tbe river Inny round Bullymahon, aw\ 
the other ciinstitutinf; tlu; nia-^ of Slieve Goldry, and 
Spreading noi ilr.v jiril tu wxv tin- tovvti of Longford. Tho 
named t.^'.c \aU ■> t f tdo ("imlm on its southern bank, and 
ibu entire tract extending northward from it to tbeoounty 
of LeilfllD. consist of clay-slate, constituting a portion of 
thegfivwaeko fbrmation of Cavan. Between the wetitern 
vstremity of tbe elay-alate field and the limestone, whic h 
ao-^s thi- bed of the Camlin near its junction with iliu 
Shuinou, and occupies the level country round Newluwa 
F^jrbcs, a belt of yellow sandstone and conglotueraio inter- 
>cties: thu last formation is in connection with a tract of a 
»i!aiUr chttraeter in tho south of tbe county of Leitrim. Hie 
cslers, or low gravel region, which oceur so frequently 
lhroug;hout tbo southern and aouth-eastern parts of Ijon^- 
Ursl, an- .tIso siinihir in character to those of the last-inen- 
( oned oouiiiy. They contain largo quantities of fine cal- 
''ireous sand and marl. Marly clay also underlies many of 
the boggy traela, in some places to a thickness of ten feet 
between the bog and tho Uneatooe rock; but in general 
tbe thickness of this bed of clay is one foot only. The 
iwvfc depth of the bogs is thirty feot: they contain the 
>4me ve^table mattor ;iiid Mil)s.]il, und are url.imi;iltl(.' h) 
tKe Mino means as those of llic oliiur midland niumLo. 

A >maU tract, similar in character to the millstunL-mit 
foniulioo ^LsiTBIM^ occurs near Loch Gownagh. The 
von-flone ta said to he equal to the best Swedish ore, and 
to is* associated with coal-shale; but the traces of coal in 
th.f district ought probably to be referrc<l to tbo detritus 
if the coal-tract of L'M.di AIIlmi. Lend ore lias been fuuii'l 
in lUa quam^'^ in the iiiucstoiiii di»lrtci, and ex|K)»ed in tiie 
Udi of aSriMins. but no workings have hitherto been 
■ticoiDled. Marble is raised in the vioiaitv of Baliyntahon : 
«t it or ■ deep ^rt-v colour, and poltihes well. 

fi-nl, From the great quantity tA b and surface- 

*»i«r in tbe western part of tho county, iho soil in this 
' 'net iH not t<jiial to that of flie tract vlnpiii'j liiwalds the 
•itiey of tbe Inny. Heiu the characienstics of the liinc- 
A^e plain are found in a rich veg;eiable mould, ptoduong 
iMhcr henvy gmin crop orawwt fatteniog pasture. The 
I i»t of thw county ia chiefly gr«f inf land. Great quantities 
.' ! ;Jter arc tnad.^ by tlie farmers and cottiers. Pigs are 
ic-^d m ^reai iiuiubcr*. The Icwling of sheep is not much 
titciided to. The rcturn.s o( the sale of grain in ihe seveial 

rkct-towttt are defective. About 1 5,600 barrels of oats are 
P. C« N«. M8. 



annually soil in the mttrket of Gianard, and about 2600 
barrels at Edgeworthstown. At Hallymahon and Longford 
are also brisk markets for tbe sale of wheal, oats, and barley. 
The condition of the working popubition is very loir. 

Sixpence per day, for eighty working dnys in the year, is 
the amount of wages slated for a^riLulturHl labourers in 
this county, ni tl f Apj endix to the KiiH>rl of the Conirnis- 
sionvrs to mquire into tiic Condition of xm I'our in lielaud. 
Tbe ]>eople live almost entirely on veiretable food : ther 
nevertheless strong and healthy; hut want of regular occu- 
pation and inefficient return for their oecoaionBl employ- 
ment has added to a spirit of rcckle»st)C2j» tho flifbetaof 
which arc apparent in the ci iiuinal returns. 

Tho linen manufacture is carried on with some ac tivity 
in the neighbourhood of Newtown Forbes, where tho first 
Earl Gronanl took pains to introduce it. The manufactUVB 
of coarse flannels and firieses ibr boms eonsumpiiun id alio 
attended to throughout the county. In 1831 there were in 
Longford 4 brewers, 104 coo^lor^, \1 Jiurklers of llax, 11 
tanners, and 553 weavers of linen and w:x,llcu fabrics. 

The only srjis of the n >bihiy are ( a-iie Foibes, the 
residence o( tin- Earl of Gr.maid, and Longford Castle^ 
of the Earl of Lun;.:iu]d. Carncki;las8, the seat of the 
JLeAroy family, near Longford, on tlw Camlin river* has an 
extensive demesne; so also have CtoonOn, Lotsard, Poz 
Hull, D. orv Hall. Cistlecore, and Newcastle^ which tbrM 

last are in the \iciini\ (jf B:illymabnn. 

Division .t, ^Sr — Lon^-tord is divided into the baronies of 
Lnnejiyrdy on ihe noilU west, coiituitung the towns of Long- 
ford (pop. in 1831. 4516), Drumlish (pop. 574), and Newtown 
Forbes (pop. .i <7 ), and tbevdbgesofClooadra(pop.214)and 
Ballimiinuek (]>op. 163); frran«rt/, on the north-east, contain- 
ing the town ot (Ir.mard tpop. ^UfiO), ainl llie villages of 
Abbevlara (pop. 316), St. Joiiuslown (pup. Ji/j), and Bun- 
lahv ( pop. 'j:!',)) ; Ardagh, on the east, eanlainiuj; the lowii 
ut Edgeworthstown (pop. 10U1> and the village of Ardagb 
(pop. 14'2); Ablmtf^urwt, on the south, containing only 
hamleta; Baiheitne, on the south-wes^ containing the 
town of Ballyroahon (pop. lOBI), and tbe villages of Lsnes- 
borough (pop. 390) and Keenaph (pop. S^f. ) ; and Moydow, 
on the west and centre, containing the v ilhige of Killeshea 
(pop. 351.) 

Frior to tho Union, Longford sent ten members to the 
Irish parliament : two for thu county, and two Ibr Longford. 
Lanesboruugh, Granaid, and St. Johnatowni (ea|iectively. 
The representation is now limited to two members 'fbr the 

eounty. Ill l^.l? the con.stitaeney eoiisisted of 1388 voters. 
The ossizeii are lit;ld ut Ivi n^tard. and general quarter- 
sessions at Longford and BalUmahon. 

The constabulary force on the Jst of Jaaiuuy, 1836, con- 
sisted of 4 chief-constables, 23 eoltstaUea, 1 1 7 sub-consta- 
biea, and & bona ; the coat of iopportinx whieh eatabliah- 
ment was 54881. 16*. id^ of which 2678/. 13r. lOrf. waa 
chargeable against the ronnty. The number of persons 
charged with criminal ofletK-es, wlio were coinmillea to the 
county gaol in the )e:ir lf>3ii, \va% oo", of whom 557 were 
males and 50 females, being in tho proportion of one 
criminal oSender in 185 of the entire population. The 
district lunatic asylum is at Maryborough, in Queen's 
County. The projwrtion paid by lA)ngford tovratds the ' 
i^xpeii^e of \\> ereetiuii is 498"/. t<». .3</. The r.iunly infir- 
ni<irv t» at Luugfurd, and there are dispen!>arie!i at (iranard, 
Hallymahun, Edgeworthstown, and keenagh. There aro 
barracks at Granard and Longford, together affording 
accommodation for 400 men and -200 horses. 

Longford town is incorporated by charter of 36th Nov., 
20th (^r.lL Tbei;nveraing body consistaof the sovereign, 
h;u!if!s, and burgej^-e^ : ilu i e is a seiieschars court with 
jurii^diction to 200^., but no wrponUe criminal juri>»diction 
nor borough gaol. The paving and eleiuiing of the Imwo 
are under tlie control of ci>mmisbio:ier> acting under tho t)th 
Geo. IV., c. 82. Tiio town is not h^^hted. Longford is 
principally built on the southern bank of the Camlin: tha 
county court-house and gaol, and the barracks, are on tha 
oppi'Mle side of the river. TIio town is hand onie, and has 
aa apjH;ujttUco ol l■hl!eifuhu^^s and hu-*nie-s. There htiTO 
been extensive stores erected at the 1 a.sni which tciminates 
the Grand Canal on tho soutiicrn side, in which direction 
several new streets are laid out. The Karl of Longlbid 
has recently built a butle^roarket and shambles. Tbeia aw 
branche-i of the Bank of Ireland, tlie National Bank, and 
ilie .\gricultural and Coairnoiciu) T?ank, rstnh! ;,hcd licrr. 

Lanesborough has also a charter ot the l ;th Car. i., but 
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tha itomtiing bodv tiM not excrcued wiy c rpdr.tto fun. I tea. and about 150 aboTe fb* Mnvandiag pUm, ttlmk it 
ti'xis siaoa ihc UoHMt. It* aitiiftfUnf with a bn«lg« «v«r Um ibe ca<.iorn exuvmity of lbs pMwni tovii« tai «oiBiiuDit 
Sliaanon. i> faTourable to tnwl#, uid it baso bn«k market ' • iDno pruspoot ov«r tb« exttmded fbam of MMtli. Wtt; 

I'll" agnculi ur.il priHliir',.. Gii 't n i i;itiiie« of p iss i tueaili, ana Lunyford 

iliri>UK>i La>i4;?b^iou;4ii by lU«; ilu> «il Cauitl to i^uoi.ii uiid | Ballyiuahon an<l Edgcworthsitowu aro rather large 

tint Engli»b markola. than towns. Both ai» CMtnUlj MtUM«4 m4 i*f*laak 

St. JubDStuwn u inoor]iorat8<l by charter bearing date i markets for Krain. 
tti\ April. 3rd Carl. I.; but tberc arc imw no Iracea either I Tb* Tillage uf Ardagli, containing li2 inbabitanla, 
of the corpora le jiurudi«tbii or of the laada bMtMrad for iu 
establishment. 

tiiJiuini, ••ivried into a boro5ii,'1i rli:irtiT ofOi-.iti'ri II. 
ill IS a weil'lnnlt tnwn, roii»ul)ng olaelly of uuu wtde 

ktri < t, about half ;i mile in length. The remains of old 
Gnnard. a place of great BDtiqaity, are tttU traceable a little 
dialatira lo lh« waet of the jpnaent tovD. A lofty earthen 
fwu .the tumnii of whisb w 493 feet abovo the lovei of the 



name to a iMliop'a mo ia the provioce of ArmagL li^ 
see, wht(4i was founded in the sixth century. wa« uaiioi t. 

l!iL' jtIi' of K iliiiorir iu ir..>.; mil ih;u i.(i.<in kwir; 

«ii>iaijUtiU, vva» ul'.vi wurii*. ta 1742, miM*t\iH\ to ibv urL. 
cpixcopal sec of Tuain, the archbirhup holding it u t 
suflVagan of the primate. By the provi»iona of ibe Cbiaii 
Temporalities Act, the sec, on the deiuisw uf (lie picsH 
arcbbiahop of Taaiii» u to be nimitod to *" 
Jhpulation. 
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tlixtnnj and Antiquities, — Tlie territory at present con 
Siliiuting the county of Lon;;t 'i<l was originally a ih);i,i>;i of 
the kin;;'loin of Month. !in<l as i^uch w.ts included in the 
Kraiitof Meath by kiiij; Henry II. to liu{;h de Lacy, from 
whom it came through bis aon Waller to a female heiress, 
on* of Waller** two dai^ten. Owing to the negligence 
of her descendants, wlto lived in England, the territory was 
lost to the abi^ontee owners. On the erection of thedi^trict 
into a sepnrati' ciuntv, in iho 1 ith of Klizalmtl'., it rt-lainc'l 
few or no trarcs of iM-r iiaviitg been under the authority of 
the ICi l;! 'Ii 1.1 w or government. The O'Farrels, who almost 
exclusively iitbabitttd it at thia time, contented, on tha llth 
Fob., 1570, to enmnder their interett, and take baek their 
land* on Knglt-h (< rnire«. On the I2lh of April, iri'.. n 
rjtn'iiission wa^ npimnted by kin'jr .lanur, lo uuiuiie into 
I, M ; Li t.i ilie ti'i rilory. An iiiiiin'-iiii>ii «n>i accordinirly 
l.iUeii, by uhicb it was found that, under a proviso in the 
grant of Bliiabeth. the crown was entitled by virtiioof the 
act of abaenteei. On tho 5tb of Au«;nst in the aarae year a 
oommiaiian was isauod empowering tlx* Lord Deputy and 
ed;' ; ^ In dispose of the estsli s>» foiiiid to bo in tho king, 
to p.iti litre*. In the distnbuti ii which followed the 
naiivcN li.i'i :i preference. Up'^ i'ld^. cf 1 m-ros were 
assigned to mem)>ers of the O'Farrel family, and of tho 
entire lesiduoof the county only 17.904 acres were allotted 
to the now-«o«era, tho remainder beiOK Mroellod out 
amonK the old inhabitanta. The rent reserved to the erown 
on the new grniiN was .U ] cr un'. The plantation did 
not take effect lo any gitat e\tci)t, as iti 16 II the entire 
county nppcBrH to ha%e been seized back by tho O'FarreU, 
excepting only Ivongford Ca<>tlo and Cattle Forbot. Tbe 
oonMoatioiis which en-.ued extended over tmAj tho ODtiro 
ooontf. and introduood almotta totally new proprlotoiy. 

The romaint of tho old lowif of Granard imtaeet Rinaider- 
:ibl" iiilcrcst wlien taken in connection wrffi ll,i" ir '.'hbonr- 
inij ranipart of Duiiria, which runs from Ijjvli tvinalo to 
Lurli Go«na(;h, a distnnce of nearly ei^ht mile*. Thi* 
w.irk is in .*dl re-ipcots similar to the i>ine's CIL«^l [Down], 
an<l probably formed j'arl of tho division between tho 

antient kingdorat of MmMh and Ultter. On the itlaod of 
Inrh-lTInrin, in fxmh Ree, are the ruins of leren churches, 

nr. ] iIm- f i;ii l ;t II rif n round-ton. r. An abbey was 
fouu linl hcri,-, ahuui a.d. 5 10, by St. Uennid. There arc tho 
f Kindntions of another round-tower at Granartl. Tbe I^ard 
Richard Tuite, ^ n l ?o'>, bndt an abbey at Granard in 
honour of ihe Vn ;iti. \v)k< ii was afterwards rifled by tbe 
Beota. under Edwaxd Bruce, in I'Mi. In 1541 Richard 
O'Fmall. the last abbot, was made bishop of Anlagh. Tho 
. at I.,oiigfonl was one of Patrirk'h f uitnl.ii iijMS. O'Kc-r- 
rali.uf O F'.iri el, prince of .\nnaly, founded u very tine luotia*- 
l<Ty on lb.- <«i»w «if thm abbey, a.d. 1400. The chHrch of the 
fnars is now the porith ohurrh. Abbeythrule wat another 
neh feundatioQ of tho him tm^j, la toeh Rm^ ' 



tlw teren churches of Inch-Qorin, were the monaatark* 
ol .Ml sat'il-, ( ■liirU'l l'\ Si. K;. imii n y ar 544. sr.J 
Innisbufln, full 11(1 t il l>y a uuphiivi' ul i'arru k ;iljuul ibejcat 
'i3'*, on iaian'l) bi :>ring these name* r«|*c<nivcly. Tair* 
ore remaint of all tbe precediog, as aUo uf the rohp «« 
faoiiiaa of Moydow, Clonebrone. Clone, Derc. and UKn- 
more. a foun lntion of St. Columba's, on au ulatid in L.tt-j 
GownagU. A few castles are still partially slaxidicf ; Li* 
)iniicipal one« are at C ii^tl'- i'< rlies, OnuianI, ToOaKill, 
Castlecor, Ralhciuie. and Bailyiuabou. 

The county expenses are defrayed by grand-jury pre»»:r:- 
menta. The amountlevied in 1835 wat li.cuo/. ^^.ti^J 
wbieh 4102/. 19*. ftd. waa fur roadt and bridges ; 3mf. <« 
2\d. for public btnMitii^s, charities, salaries, tic; 'i-.'.'. 
I If. |(»t. fv>r polid; : and 3556/. I0». &iJ.for tbo repatuit,: 
I ; ' ;iii\,iiirc<l by ^'overnmcnt. 

( Ti \:uimciti>n*<>f iht> Ut^ntogical Sortfli/, mA. r. : Rrj r; ' 
tfw Ruilu-a^ Comminsionfrt /or /retamt ; MS<. $m iv 
Library ^ Ma Mopil Dublin Soei0ty ; Cox 'a U**iBrj/ > ' 
Irdand; PurtiammUiry Rejjortg ana Papert 

I.OXGl'NUS, the iuiih.r of a Iroati-. m Greek "On i'-J> 
Suhhiuu.' i» said to liiive l uen born ciiiier in Syria 
Athens, but at wh:tt iiiue i> uucerlain. His rduoaiiou 
carefully sutwrintendifU by his uncle Fruuto^ a wkbtalt-^ 
teacher of rhetoric ; and he also raoeivtd tttatnietwft (p K 
tbe most eminent teaobon of phlhMophy aod rbetortc i;f ki 
age, eiipccially from Ammonioa and Ongen. He &f ,r- 
wards seliU'd u( Alio wIh.tl' lo- t uj^M |.l::'K>*«)f>h). i-.- 
t one, and crtticisni lu a uututruu* iLhix.!. und Dkm{*:v4 
amon^ bis disciples tho celebmfud Porphyrv. II t« Mrb •« 
toon became tho tnost distinf^uishod in the (lomaa VtSf 3". 
After remaining at Athens for a considerable timei. Iw 
moved to Palmjrra at tho invitation of Z«>n(diia. in ur.-l< r ■ 
superintend tho education of her tons. He did not r > ■ 
ever c i,!'no h s attention to thi» duty, but al*i> it> k. 
nrtivu pari la public atfairs, and is sanl to have li««-ii uu* •) 
Zeiidbta's print-ipal ad\isers in Ihe war aptiiivl Aurrii^'i 
which proved so unfortunnie to him»clf and hia n»>al 
tress. After tho Oaplurc of Palmyra by Aurrlian, «■ s*.t 
Louginua Wta pttt to death by order of the omi-c-ror. 

I^ntrinua wrote many works on pbiUwophimt auj <T.t . 
htibject.H. iiM'.v k:i"\Ui .':.lv li) il,L'ir lo, ihin.- vl m t irh Li 
Come dowu to U!>, viiitt lite exct-j'Uuu iti* trvsti^v 
tho Sublime,' and a few fragment's preserved bv Mbd 
writers. There is however si^me doubt whether tiM» tTCttt*^ 
' On tbe Sublime' (n-ipi i il'oi'c) waa in reolitv wrill«ci by t ? i 
LDDginua. Modem editors bare given the name ojf i., 
author of this troatiso as ' Dionysiua Lonifinu*;' bul jr. ■. 

bv^t MSS. It 1> ^.ll<l to be wntl. II In 1 )■ .in - 111 ^, fjr LoTJ c : C 

^iid ta ibc I'luruiit^ MS. by an anonymuua aotbcv. Sv.» 
says tliat tbe name of the oouiiaeUor of Zenubta » ms L^.i. \ 
Dua Uaatioi, Some ohiica bavo ooaioBittwi that Ihu 
tiw waa wotttn by PiiiaiiiM of HrtwaniaMii^ •r k»j 
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MlhM of Fergatntim. vho ii mentioned by Strabo (625, 
C^Mob.) as a (listin^Miishcrl tt'n<-1ier uf rlii'ioric : but the 
dif^renre of «ityK> Iji twt'Cii iUIn work uiul the atkuuwlctlged 
V xki of Dlor^y^lu■^ of Halicamassus renders this eonjeclurc 
rery iuinrubable, and as to the other Dionysius, the con- 
lecture has no ficmndation. The tmffoe the Sublime' 
Itu (at its ol^t the exposition of the tiatui'o of the nublime, 
both as to the expression and the thoui^ht, which the author 
illustrates hy c\;in»iil>.'-.. As ii specimen of cri{i< al juiij;- 
ment the u jrk hm always maintained a high niiik, uud to 
point of style is perspicuous and precis. 

The boftt editioiu of Longinus are hy Pearce (1724), Mo> 
md 769), Toup (1 778), and WeUke ( 1 809) ; the best tniM> 
hiiuns are tho German by Schloiaert tlM Frendl bj^Bt^au. 
aud the English by W.Smith. 

LONGIl'ENN'ES, Cuvicr's f.unily navnc ftr the loiig- 
viD)^e<l oceiiiiio birtl* (Grandjs Vuilier^), such m the Petrels, 
Atbatro*se$, &c. Tlu- gi iiera which he includes in this 
family arc PrtxeUaria, Pt/^mu, Balotinima, Pach/plila, 
asd Dinmedt^a. 

LONGlROSTRES.Cuvicr's nameforafami'.y of wading 
l»ird» (oiseaux (i>j riva»e), in which he inclutle-i ilu- ^jrtnera 
////<, ^'u'lic/ttu.r, Srnli'p.ir. nfitjurlu/'a, /.loinfa, (\i/nJii.s 
and Tring% Arenana (Calidns, Vig.), Prltdna, l'alrin>'tla 
(B>«/i<J, VieilL — ScolojM i- py^ma!a,\Am\.\, Machetes, He- 
mtptdamOf BmrinorhtfticAu9, Phalaropu$, Slreptilatt 2b<a- 
mu, Labipa, tml Bmanlopia. — the greater part of whieb, 
li he ob*» rvi^<i. wuuM ruim; uii<!i-r tlic ^iwil Liiinean genus 
Scolop i r. I Jo rcm:vrk« (hat one can hardly place the Avo- 
iftM, Ixrrurvtrmlni, Linn., ill MJ Other pOttlUui tbm at the 
end of the Lwigirostrei. 

LONGITUE>E and LATITUDE. Tlu su temi nieen 
djferant thinfs at eppUed to a point of the earth, or a star 
la the beaYent ; aaoTwe aiut aeoordhiKlr dutinguish be- 
1 <;> nL'r(tphical Istitoda vxA lougllude, and e^Hal 

Uuiude and longitude. 

The latitude of a star in the heavens is its angular dis- 
tuxe from the ecliptic, measured on a great circle drawn 
ibfODgbOieBtaraaapoIe of the ecliptic. It differs from the 
pECLiXATiox onlj !n this, that the ecliptic is used instead 
of the cnualOT. The longitude of a star is the angle made by 
the circte on which latitude is measured with the riiclo 
which passes through the pole of the ecliptic and the vernal 
ifjtcTscctton of the equator and ecliptic. Thus a slnr on tho 
ediptio has oo bititade,and one which liu^ directly between 
a pole of the ediptie and the remal equinox has no longi- 
tu'le. The use of celestial It^nuitn lri atnl lafitii.los has in 
great measure been supersedtd by tli JiC uf xv^hl UM cnsions 
aod decltna:i MI4. 

The meaning of tho tenn geographical longitude is the 
Bine whether we consider the earth as a sphere or a spho- 
TOid. It is the angle contaiocd between the phwe of the 
meridiin of the place, and that ef some one meridian whieb 
^^ f:\iA on as the starting-place. This wo chu is*- llic Ob- 
K,Tvaiafy i^f Greenwich, and tho Frciirh (hat of Pans, as 
\>c\n-^ in the first meridian ; and whik- wl- express the rela- 
tnr pr)»i!icn of the two obsienratories (tti lougitudc) by saying 
that Parn is 20' 24" east of Greenwich, the Freneh de- 
Knbe Gteeuwidi as 2<* 20' %A" west of Paris. 

It B usual to nteasnre terrestrial longitudes In titnc 
f AxcLZ ; TiME^ ; the whole circuit of the globe being sup- 
pi»*ed dcicribtnl fas in the diurnal motion) in 24 hour?. It 
M a\*o usual to reckon lon;^itu<les to l^:t° fasl nr \vi ,t, 
irithoat proceediti^ farther. Thus a motum in lonuiiudc 
of tS^ east will bnn^ the traveller into 17^" of west longi- 
tude. In astrotioltiieal writings, however, longitudes (both 
gi'^^H'aphica! and celestial) aremeasnred afl round the globe. 

Supposing the ear'li to IjO a sphere, tlu- latitude uf a jtlaee 
I> the angle subtended at the c^nire by ihu arc uf the Mk- 
KiDiAN intercepted hetwceJi the place and the equator. 
This aogle is equal to the altitude of the pole of the heavens 
at the place: and the determination of the altitude of the 
■ble is the method usuaHy reported to for determining the 
Btltude. But the earth not being precisely a sphere, but a 
ipheroid [Geodesy], the icnitli hne (whieli is u perper.ili- 
fclar to the tangent plane) does nut pass ex.u tly ihremh 
the centre, and the altitude of the pole is not [ n -iM ly ihe 

»!te subtended at the centre by the arc of the meridian. 
Jl fc u w e t e f the altHnde of the polo is called the latitude 
of the pla. c; ai,(l it must bo distinctly understood that a 
Ulitude. asiroixjiiiicaily iletcriunifid. is the angle made by a 
hoe which is vcnie-.il at the plart' with lis ;tr,>|i'rl ton un llic 

e^uMor. The angle subtended at the centre of tho earth 



by the arc of the meridian is less than tlio altitude of the 
pole by a Qumber of aeeonds equal to 



tiia 



p X ain. twice the htttude^ 



where * is the SutRtCltV. Anwnlng this at j^,. the above 
IS such a proportion of as the attte of twice the latitode 

is of unity. 

The reason w hy the preceding is not of more imiwrtaaCB 
in the construction of maps lies in tliis, that when a laigO 
portion of the earth is mapped. ib» scale is neeeuarily too 
small to make such an emr of any consequence ; and when 
a snail portion of the earth is taken, the errur is nearly the 
same in every part of the tnap^and telatlT* poBififtni ace 
not sensibly atTe< (CLl. 

Tlic metli^ il ofllnding longitudes and latitudes is given 
in the next article. Tho history of this problem, or rather 
of that of finding the longitude in particular, divides itself 
into two portions. Tho first, or the account yf the real pro- 
gress of the problem, is lo mixed up with the histoiv of 
astronomy ana li-ireli^iy, that it \\auld he useless to attempt 
it within any hniils whicii we < ,juld afford: the second is 
that el' tlie .-pei-nhiiurs v.l:.- h.ive niisunderstuod the problem, 
and is not worth tho recital, biuce however thete are still 
persons who imagine that some mysterious method is yet 
attainable^ by which the longitude is to bo ruutnl, md since 
the eondoetors of the newspaper press aie nui all sudi- 
cicntly aware r,f the slate of tliu problem tu prevent tli;- 
insertion from tune to tiuie of paragraphs which create a 
most erroiieuus impression, we shall briefly point oot tho 
source of the fallacy which has misled so many persons. 

"Tbe determination of the longitude requires simply accu- 
rate instramentS for the measurement of the positions of tho 
heavenly bodies, and one or other of tho two followii)j»— 
cilher [lerfeclly correct watches, or perfeelly aeeuiate tables 
of ihi; lutiar luutiuus. The Icgiaiulure of (juccn Anne, 
\^ liieh pa.«scd an act offering a reward Ifar the diseovcry of 
the longitude, the problem being then very inaccurately 
solved, for want of otie or the other, good watches or lunar 
tables, never contemplated tho invention of a viethrtd, but 
only of the means of making existing methods suflicienlly 
acciinlc. And the legisilature of George 111., which re- 
j)calc<l the former act and substituted another, specifically 
limited the reward to those who should either proceed by 
improveiiient of cbrooometeri, or of lunar table. The re* 
wards which were given were to Harrison for the former, 
and to Mayer's executors for the hitt. i. Thi hi!:< r act is 
now rcpc.ilcd, and there does not exist uuy j ai L.<uiciilary 
offer of a sum oi' money ll;r further iiiipioveiiients. 

Mauy persjiis, iiuaginiiig that, as iu the case of the qua- 
drature of the circle, &c., a theoretical difficulty existed, 
have employed themselves in endeavouring tu invvut a 
method, imagining that they should obtain the prize held 
out hy tile legislature. Some jK-rsons still oi , , [ y theui- 
f.clves ill ihis inunner; and it is impossible to pcrsuaile 
ihein viiher of the repeal of the acts of parliament, or of 
their having imsmken the nature of the dillicuriy, which is 
now, for all practical purposes, entirely conquere^l. It is 
iTnjxjssible to find the latitude of a place Without kuowing 
the [Hjsition of the equator in the hea\-ens. or the longitude 
v.itii.iut knowing the m ridiaii of Greenwich. The tijuutor 
iia-. a le.il existence ;ti the hea. eii>, since its pole is the iin- 
KKAeil-Ie point of the heavens, wl. Ii i.ui Le detected 
(iiiougii it is not absolutely oceu|iiu«i liy a star) from cihscr- 
\atioii of tho motion of the st oi, which nhvays preserve 
their disinn e fi < :ii the polo. But the meridian of Green- 
wich, a I i.ieiy aibitiaiy circle of the earth, determined 
uieiely by the will of Chailc^ II. Iliat an oh-erv atoiy should 
be built on a certain hill near I.oiuhiii, li.us iiu repie.>entati\o 
in the heavens. The only meth J ihen of finding longitude 
from the heavenly bodies is hy lindtng the hour of the day 
»hic!t it i-i at Greenwich, at a particular hour on the spot 
whoso longitude is required. It is then known how much 
of .'X'jO degrees is rcvolvod through by the earth in the period 
which brings a star from the meridian of the place upon the 
meridian of Greenwich, or vice vfnS: and this angle is tho 
longitude. A watch which goes correctly and is set at 
Grcciinich will carry the time at that place all over the 
world; or a celestial phenomenon, of which the Greenwich 
time may be predicted, will, if the moment of its happening 
be observed at any other place, give the diifereitce of times 
at the mumeiit of obscrvatiuii. Any proposal for finding 
the luugtlude atirvnwnicuiljf, which does not deoend uii oue 
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or the otlicr ortheM priiu-ip1ci« is u*cle<s. unlcM it bo that 
ofactually meanirtnit tbo aistanco bctwecD tbe gtvon nUoe 
and Chreenwifb. ibo latitudes of both being known. Wh*- 
tbiT ii be paffihle to Use any other than a^trononiical lucms 
for the piirp<w<«. n would be pretumptuiMM todaeide; bui 
there < i.'rt:ui^i> is ii'i <'Uivr method which offsrt tbe aosi 

distani puitiK'i I of suci CAS. 

LONGITUDE AND L.\TITUDE. METHODS OF 
FINDING. We shall cbsMiy the varioiM modci of dcter- 
miaing ^graphical latitude end longitude partly by the in- 
strtitncntal menm of tbe ob«er%-er ana partlv by the nature 
of the pheauTuena. Tlie problems are of courHc the Mime 
whatever in^trutnent is employe*!, for the latitude of a plarc 
is ihc altitude of the pi.)lt> of the heavens at that place, 
otid the longitude is tin- diffun-tiw between the time on 
tbe flfKl meridian (we ftbaU alwajra auppoM Greeowirh w» 
be the Drst tnoridian) end the time at the plaee. fttthe 
tame pby«ii«l imtant 

Detfrminatim of ttu- T.atiftuie at hlxed Ohst'rvatnriet 
and JnJt / • ri Jrnf'i/ — l Iii iKiv. miiun:; I Ik latitude at fixed 
ob!»ervau>Mc^ v«litch uic* lann-lic-il viuit accurate circles, 
mural, lrun<)il, or altitude and azimuth circle!»[L'!Hci.K]. the 
altitudes or zenith disiniiees uf riicunipolar t>tart are ob* 
aerve«l above and beluw the pole. \Vlicn these are pro- 
perly reduced, the place vl the pole (whtcb lies between 
the places of upper end lower rulmination of cai'h star) 
is kni>.vii, ar.'l lu iK .• llic latitude is fjuud. The first 
object ul all ustruiiKUicrs ■!> to tlx the latitude of their place 
of oh-.crvatiun. and the details of this opcintion will be 
found in the beginning of nioat of the publtehed Mhei 
of obtenations. The account of the latitude of Green- 
wich in the Greenwich Obaervattons fir I83fj, p. iviii., of 
Cambridge in the Obsenrations of l(«;i3 1 5. and of Edin- 
burgh. 1^3-1 j, [iM v bo consulted by those who vt'i»h to know 
what the piutvit^ im, with the tuust pcrft-ct means whieh 
We at present |x)sNe*?t. 

3. Aguit. if the altitude* or tenitb dis^inces of the sun be 
ohwrved aeveral daya before and aHer the aommer and 
winter solsiicea. tbe altitude or Zenith dislaiire uf the 
middle point, i.fi. of the equator, may be deduwd. Since 
t'lc laiilos iif rufi nriioii ha\e l)c> ii i><.'i Icclid by Bessel, 
tbt'st: uliM ivaltotis give a Mtiist'uclory lutiluJe. Both Diethuds 
may be consiilered to be independent, as they do not ilraw 
their ilttia from other observatories, and no great Hrcurucy 
il IW|ttited in the solar tables lu vedueo tbe observations 
of the aun to the •olitwe. (Pond** Za/., Gretmnck Otter- 
Wriffmt. part v.) 

Ill \\i<.\ obsorvatorica of Europe, and :jencrally where the 
▼isible pole of the heavens is tolerably high, the latitude 
is best Out enni tied by ciicumpolar stars; near the equator 
•n independent latitude mu^t be deduced from oircuta- 
■olatitial obeervation*. 

3. Before the introduction of circles, the latitude in fixed 
observatories wai derived from cumbiniiig two instruments, 
tile imiriil gr MiU s N r 111 '1 ihr XiNiiH m i uut. TIil- /rii.th 
dt»luiic«;f> uS ik.at .» iieuf the zi.*iiilh, iititl lo liie !)i m i li or ^^^ulil of 
it, were observed by the zenith sector, and aUu ilu- iistanre* 
of the same stars from the pole or the equator by the qua- 
drants ; l.enec the are between the )K)le and lontth (tbe oo- 
luitttdek or between the lenith and equator (the latitude), 
waa deduced. The place of tbe pole was found on the north 
qu a. 1 ra nt from e I re unipolar stars. ;in'1 tlie plur ..(liH ,,j ,.i 
lor on tilt? w>uth quudrant, from 4ib>erv»tionB i>l liie sun 
near tiie >• lii k ».•-, u> we have described above. When the 
preoent zcuitb tube wa< erected at (Ireenwitdi, one of its 
latended Uee* was to perform the same ollicc for the rnumi 
ctrelo a* tbe origirad semth sector did for the quadrants. 

Drt«rmnaHnn nf the Latitmtf Dtfferetitiutty. — \. The 
XSNITH sFrrrk. uhe;i of th.' j i.ijicr size and construc- 
tion, if pcrliai>> ilic most aotufate instrument for dctcr- 
niiiiiti.; Uii:u«lrs diffrrentialty, i.e., as>uming data which 
are eiilicr known or ran be obtained from fixed pbaer%a- 
tories. With tins instrument, the meridian zenith diitances 
of leveral atara which pas* near the zenith may be observed 
with ii;reat certainty; and as iho polar distances of those 
stars ure or may bo detenu in. il at first-rate observatories, the 
Dolar disianco of the Zenith, or ihe co latitude, is known. The 
latitudes for the tri'.'onometric.il survey ofCJrcut Britain are 
thus deduced bycoinpansoti with Greenwich, tbo instrument 
employed bein^ a \ery flue b-feet aenith sector by Ramsden. 
With a belter knowledge of the prcjicr motion of the stars, 
tbe ■ccler might be tlied M two ^ares, atid the arc bctwctu 
those plaeea obtained flrooi obaemtiona of the aamo fliii 



at two epochs, without reference to any other obeerratioia ; 
bnt at present it isnfer, when practicable, to refo danei^ 
to oorresponding obasrviuiont made st a Axed obaertatsry. 

Another differential method has lately been much aa«i 
(at least by continental aslroiiomen), in which tbe tnuuit 
instrument alone IS empt >><.>!. [ rit v -viiT i 1 lo- avistfib* 
iustrumeut ts placed nurtii and south, and carefully leveikC 




in winch case ilslineof slight will dewrihe the prime vert>-x 
In tbe figur^ let P be the phMW of the poK Z the arorfh. 
RZW the prime vertical, which is also the linedewnbsd 

till' lii.MIf u in uf the tek'M.ipe Mlon it nvwUi* Let* 
star, uf vUiieh the |K>lar disi^tiiee is w«.'>l kii^M n. y''-- 

, served at S and S'. and the times noted. I licri I'S. 
the uolar distance of the star, is known, and tiic an^i« 
SPS' t* equal to the time between the oUervatigoi. 
and conaeqnently i SPS', or SPZ, i* kr.onn; hence 
we have BP and ^V7. in the ri^ht an^lrd scbeneal 
triangle SPZ, and tan 1*7 =^ t .ri 1"> y ,,t, / Si'/., liy -j, 
which PZ, or the cu latitude. is obtaitieJ. Jhm is (>«f liaps iL« 
nia>t accurate mode of determining the latitude wi'.h n, ' 
derate instrumental moans. Ttie traasil should Iw twctm^ 
on alternate oightSi, to as to get rid of the effect of io>e*«-> 
fee: ctdlimation or unequal pivots»aod tb» lotol oppwd 
repeatedly before and after tM obeenttiom. The maUMJ 
dei'eii'U niaiiil) ii|ioa the delicacy of the ir-vt l and the pvr- 
feel truth uf lurm in the pivots, and when oil prvraui ^ i 
are taken the results are surprisingly good. The suv}? 
of the instrument must also be perfectly steads dLr:^ : 

\ the levelling and the observation. Diflonuccs ul UiiIl L' 
maybe dciermii^by thetnositiiitlrMDeiit wdependcntit. 
by obserMiig the same stars at the two smiiciiia. la i&* 
ca>e any error m ihe .i-mhiu I \>'\\\i.r distauoo of tbe Sttt* 
will not affeel ihu atcmai y t>l lite ic^ult. 

If an observer can carry with him a circle. cilb<.-r 
altitude and aximutb. or a re|>«'ating circle, be uuty dr .-f 
inmc the latitude by eireunii>olar stars utdepctt^uU : 
but it is better to oMorre the icnilh 'distance* «tC 
known stars several minutes before and after il>«-v f»m 
the meridmn.* [C'iucle; Rkpeating Cik< li 1 Tb« 
ductioii to the meridian is eiisily compute*! i^iCKPSJUis, 
Cikclk], and Ihe pluce^ of the stars inserted in the * Nx 
licdl Almanac' are suHicicutly accurate, it la aUvMbie u 
observe itars at different sentih distance* from 7<r oa «a * 
aide^tO IWtfr the zenith, because if there be any fault m Xsm 
instrument which depends on the zentlh distance. Uvc svin 
Will 111- afTccli i! siiiiil:irl\ on In.lli 'iiir?. u( K-fii'.'. , 

the zcnitii distiiitces Ui ttic nortii uiul suutii wui b>^.& 
too large or loo small. Now as the co-latitude is eq-a:i 
the zenith distance Jt the polar distance when the (tv ■» 
north of the zenith ( + when observed above the pole ud •> 
when observed bidow) and is c<|ual to the |>olar di>tac>o. - 
zenith di-tancc when the star is south of the zen.Ui. > 
cIl ir ti at an error in the zenith dutance wui ha\e pn<-^>«-t 
opposite cfTects on the ro-laiitude dedui-ed fri>ia a iiortLsh. * 
from a south star. Besides, tbe coincidence ur dOT* 
paney of ilie obttenwuons will afford a tolerable tK<tswi 
of tlio instrument and the ohaerver, and of the twIm »4 
the final result. The repeating circle was at one tiic- 
over estimated, and perhaps at present is not quite rut«d i: 
its Irue \v..i:h. a <;jr''iiil uml iiit< iI:^-> ;il ob^vrvrr w;". 
come very near liie truth wuli ti, or wiih the alit;ud# a»i 
azimuth circle. Both are rather troutdesume tt> i i.^ and 
both require either a verv solid support, or • saoood ndwener 
to read the level while tbe first obsenrer hiseets the sue and 

• Tlir uumWr ot n(Butr« wttich il \sr pnAf*\. If to 
b*r«rAl rirrM[D.tAnr«i. If Ihr tim^ b knuvu U» Que ^rufmi, or.jrjl is 
Im. t!i<^ iil.»rr% .i'i>iii« niA) b.- i-.>tnmrOci.tl vhi B aa f*rtvir of I' ;a lti# 
• ffo-t Ih' Ul'tuilr 1". In onliion c^m.*, tuil f<>r Mlnrr^rt, olw^ W 

i«aMn«r ik«uUiia.t*^ - - " ">j iiiiiijiii I 
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BolM th» tinfcB. NmUmt eul Uiey be eonaidArad m portable 
in «tiiamty eireimntsneM, wliea large enough Ibr conve- 
nient use. The altituile circle should scarcely be les* than 
ueive inches la duunctoi in cither construction. On lliu 
ihole wc an* mcUnu-d to jjiefcr the reiK-atina; circle as a 
tnveUing instrument, nod the altitude and azimuth fur 
I p«nnaneut aituation ; balitmust be confesiied that few 
afcwweia have tbe patienoaor skill to get tbe greatest poa- 
«Ab seettraoy out of either. The oMervatiooa ahould be 
(cnSnvd to stars, as neither of the>'e UWtrameDt* will keep 
iti .iiiju'liuciils well under the »uu. 

The re]>iuting circle was used by the French aslrononicrs 
to determiao the latitudes in their great survey. Since 
thttillM tlwilMlniinent hail been much better made, and the 
eMdttgmaofilanwhkh have is»uedfiom KonigsbergiGnwa- 
eieh. andCanibiidgo have supplied more accurate and con> 
TrrK>'iit n)tan:> of using it. If the levels are very good and 
viu.bic, think that the obser^'aliuns of one fine night, 
ncrjthinq being ikvouiablok ahould briag out the latitude 
«uliin 2" or 3". 

4 The laat chaa of instruments to be noticed is that of rc- 
Hwluffi jgattrumenta, ineluding tbe redectine circle of 
TraughtOB, the repeating reflectinff circle of Boraa, and the 
'^VtanlofHaJtc) . Tlu.>e will 1m' (li -.rril)e(l ur.'ler llic article 
StKTANT, a< ihc litl« Lcst suited to llieir es>Llilial ([tulily of 
reflexion. .\l preaent we must suiipu.-.e a i;i tRr,il know- 
ledge of their uature. And flri^t we wtU suppose the ob- 
server to huro a stand and a inei tm ;al or other horizon. In 
tbia caaa^ alaodard atan should be obaerved several ninutea 
Wfine and after the meridian pasaage to the north and 
y 'l'h, bftwccn the altitudes of l.'j'an.l Cd", ami rm much 
^ jK^ible 111 i):iirs, tliat is, for e:ieh star tu tlu; nurtli, a 
stir to tbe south klwuM he ub^ei ved about llie same alti- 
tude, or two, one higher and the other lower, so (hat the mean 
altitude iihould nearly correspond. Whatever errors may 
ttm ta tbe diviiioB, glaises* acc. will be the tome in each 
itai of the pair, and as the error will affect the latitude dif- 
ferently, the mean latitude v^ '.I he free fiuiii the error very 
nearly. In this way sii'veral jkiii ^ iiiav l e c»b»orved, taking 
the ktars of the 'Nautical Aluianai,' und the mean of the 
whole will coine out very near t'ae uuth. With a good sex- 
tant or ciidai and a mercurial horizon, wc believe that a 
earcfidebserwwialdget tbe Latitude twithin in one fine 
nifht. It a hoa'ever auppoaed that everything i8favour> 
akte, an, I cspocially th.it the iristrunu'tit is supported 
oil a stand. This is abaukudy iu re^^ ny Ibr the ac- 
eunte observation of stars, which diiut-e \crv i ri jiicx- 
ingly when the instrument is held in the hand and 
t lii^h power applied. If a stand cannot be afforded, the 
ina la &r tlie beat object to observe with a refiectiM^ insti-u- 
iMQt. It is always supposed that the observations are 
ir,j:ic Ujc sfvcrvil iiiinutes liofire and after the nuriili^iii 
'H^.^e, Aiid the time noted for cumputiii^; the reduc.ioii to 
he mcridun. The meridian altitude of the sun, such as it 
iould be if obhcrved on the meridian and freed from in- 
'^utnenlal atid other errors, is then cdmputed, and as the 
iuofltade of (he place is known, at least approximately, the 
iMWistion of the sun at its pa&sai^e over inat meridian may 
ht: .,m;'uteJ froni the * N;uiticul AliiKiuac' The meri- 
tliati aliiu.de -t- tiie south detUuutwii siC the t,un, or — the 
i>urth <ki luiauoD. is, in the northern hemisphere, the co- 
Jauiade of tbe place. With Trouijhton's cirrk*. the limbs 
ire allmiateljr obaerved, lo get nd of the ^un's diauieter, 
sod the number of observattoas, forwards and backwards, 
ik'uld be equal, ao as to got rid of the index error. With the 
Tcp^ating reflecting circle, the o!i^ei \ ati'tn-> ^houM also be of 
ilie upper and lower limbs alternately, und aliuuld be carried 
Quite round the circle, so as to get rid of excentricity. In 
'»e »extant the index error should be carefully determined 
before and after each day's observali . ins, and the allei iiale 
haht observed exactly as with the circles. There is how- 
f^er DO way of getting rid of excentricity in the sextant 
by iIim;:'. ing one ulijei t, ;iiicl any fault in di tfiniiiiing the 
iodtx error will vitiate the laiitudo to half its amount. 
While the cirelm will probably give a latitude to nearly 6", 
*itl} a very eaieful series of observations of tbe sun, tbe 
lexiabt used with equal care might be oat lO" or I i". It is 
«n=lent therefore, that where accuracy is an object, the ob- 
•e^er ought, if )>ossible. cither to use a circle or to mount 
(l}< te\;aat u;n)n a >land, aiid olisei ve star-- as wu Imvo above 
"ii-icribtd. It IS an additional rea^ou to carry a stand, when 



or 7lfi. In this caae stars must be used ; and without a 
stand, the obaervation, usin^' hitfh ma<;nifyint( poweri«, 
is difficult and iiiis:'ti-r»cl..ry. In s|ieaKin:_' ut \hy ha 
n/.oi» we always mean a nKTv i.n il lu i ./.on. except uiiiither 
is s[ie<ilifd. Tlie glassei .j1 ihe ro tf-houM be truly plane 
and parallel, but by reversing the horizon for half the 
obaervstions any error of this kind is destroyed. Tbe 
mercurial homon is unfortunately heavy and inoonvenient* 
and troublesome from ila ti«mora wherever there is 
any molion. Several suhsiitntes have been used. Oil 
or treacle has been aduulcd with good success where tho 
shaking from carriages, ice. has prevented the use of mer- 
cury. Somcttmes a piece of glass is set horizontal by a level 
applied to its surface, or by a fluid below it, so as to get a re> 
tlectine surface, but tbeae generally absorb too much hght to 
be used conveniently for stars, and are not very trustworthy. 
The best substitute seems to he a piece of speculum metnl, 
ground plane, and lai.l liDi izunial by a level. It is certainly 
tile lii^y liti'st, an<l tliLretbie llie best t\,T slai's, but it must be 
renierabcrcd that horizons which are not self-regulated, by 
being fluid, are scjirccly to bo trusted under a hot sun. 
Trougbton's reflecting circle is rather heavy, and reading 
three verniers fbr every ohiervation is troublesome, espe- 
cially at night, but it is very aerurate, and f^wer observe- 
ti'iris are required. Bortia's rclleclam circle may be iTtadw 
niiK li -inalli r an 1 iif^hter, but demands tbe most exquisite 
workmanship, a greater number of observations, and morw 
reduction. The aitnpte leztant is more manageable, but 
re({uires greater preoautiona and checks in iu use. But 
with any of theae a skilAil observer will get the latitud» 
very nearly. Sextants are made of all si/.es from lo inelies 
radius (which is probably not so good as a niches) down it> 
the MHitl li i\ s< \iant of 1^ inches radius. For travellers 
who cannot btfurd to carry much weight, the 3- inch sextant 
is very convenient. Ina recent communication to the Royal 
Astronomical Socie^, Mr. Lasaell atales* that with a S-tnoli 
■extant made by Dollond, which pocks up, stand, horizon, 
and all, in a \>:,x iS inches square and J " deep, he found 
thai he e tuld i4et tho latitude within lo", and the time tu 
1" (I by oliscrvalions of stars, 'i lie In rizon was of speculum 
meial. ground by himself, and tet true by a leveL The ob- 
servations sent with the account completely justify Mr. Las- 
sell's opinion, but one observer diffan moie lh»m another in 
sextant observations than in any other class of astronomical 
instruments; with the snuff box sextant, altitudes may be 
got within l'. Tiie state ot (he buroiueier and thermometer 
must he noted at the tune of all ubservatiaiis for the latitude^ 
in order to cumpute the true refraction. At the same time 
we may remark, that if the observations bv iidafuxd^ i.e. if 
the altitudes to the north haw nearly oorreepondiog olti- 
tudes to the south, the refltaetion will aflbetthc obaervationa 
lilie an instrument.il error, and the variations (>(.>}>endin'; oik 
the barometer and therniomcter will be quite iuMUaible. 

5. Observations of Polaris may be taken at any time for 
the latitude, and there are tables for apf/roximatt reductiojk 
given in the ' Nautical Almanac' for each year. 

6. At sea the sextant is the onlv instrument which can 
be ttscd, and the latitude is generally got by observinG; the 
altitude of the sun's lower limb when mi the meridian, 
abov e the sea horizon. This is rather a rude (irucess, but 
the resulting latitudes are generally true to l', or at worsD 
to 2'. The moon, since 1634, thedateof the improfcd and 
extended ' Nautical Alnonac,* nay \x very coovonienily 
used for flnding the Utitttd* at nea, and tbe brighter planets 
and stars are often ohaervaMe on the meridian. Tbe 
latitude may also be didueed from two altitudes of ila- 
sun, and the time elapsid between the observations, or in- 
deed from any two altitudes of two known celestial bodies, 
one of which is near tbe meridian, and the other distant 
from it» as persons not acquainted with spherical trigono* 
metry B»j latisfy themselves on the celestial globo. 
There is a considerable diiHeulty in aoeing tiie 8«a horizon 
by night, which is somewhat Mduoed by getting oa aeor the 
level of it as you can. 

Determination of the Longitude. — The determination of 
the longitude of any place on the earth's surface, astro- 
nomically considered, resolves itself into two pans, the 
flnding the time at the place of observation, and finding the 
time, at the same moment, on the first meridian (we shall 
alv. av> ..])rak .(f Greenwich), or at any place the loiitriiudu 
ofwliieii from Greenwich is well known. It will be mure 



liTictjcable, that in low latitudestiie sun cannot be observed I c Jiucuient to clasitify the nic'>hod.s of finding ihe longitude 
^ tU Cur tbe latitude^ nof any object vluch it elevated ii" ) by the pboiionietia than by the iusttumenis. 
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Deiermnation of Time at the Ptaee. — I. TJita u bait 
and BM>st en<«i)y done by a tranait instrunMal^ tnd tUo 
tinM, wiiiM f >i!ud, is kept by a clock or l^nmometer. 
rriAitWT.] Tii« traiiiiit hoirawr i» Mitlier a v«7 portalilc 
imtramrat, nor b a proper ritaatlon for it, we tmenn one 
Bnfficieiitly >Ic;iily, readily found. 

'J. Tiie time can al&u bu found from the aturude of the aun, 

TkmMPbtthipgle. 



Z tLo zenilli, sn'l 7. S iIr' /.jiutli .H^tani i-, or .S II ili.' altitude 
of any heavenly body, tli. n- ht auiciuiiMuii mid decimation of 
whicbaro well known, atid mtiscquently tl»c polar distance 
PS. Krotn tbese data and P2 tlie co-latitude of tbe plMe, 
the angle Z P 8 can b««QMp«ted. called th« hour angle, and 
tbi^ if the body ba the mm. and to tho «c»t of the mori- 
dioB, to tba apparmt time after noun ; or if tbe sun bo to 
the eadt, the hour ani^lo is the n/jiti-'ut tmu- before 
noon. This apporent time is mi»ily rtduicd ha mean lime 
tho daU of tiio 'Nautn al Aliaanoc' When the ol»- 
iiivi observed is a plunet or star, tbe hour angle being 
addud tu the right ascension \rhen the body is to tho 
west, or subtrocttMi from tbe right — »M»«Mf^ when the 
Ixxly u <»at, will gin the aidcrail tiiie^ vfaioh era be 
ledueed t« nwMt Mbor line with only an approximate 
kaowleilM ef the lonfitadc. llie problem thertforo of 
finding the time ( unslsls '^Liifrnlly inob*er\ m ^ tin- ahiLudc or 
tcuith di.-»tanco of any kiiii«n object, and dtU-'iuiiuuig tlie 
hour aii;:lr: fnmi il. The repeating or altitudu and azimuth 
circles aru vtsry lit for this purpose, but the most usual and 
jiortable instrument is a rctlccting circle sa aextant with its 
iiorizon and a cbrtmomcter. Tb» uheuiTetioin of t|M*i>A? 
ell ould bo made much u peeaible on tbe frime vettkel. O. 
w hen th e ebjeel ie east or weat. Again, to get rid of in- 
•tntmenlel error, ani alee to save computation, the sun 
should be -I.-, rv.-d, when convenient and possible, at ihc 
»amc altitii lr iinii um^'andcvouing. We should also rccum- 
mciid u Li u t!tc sun is obtwrved that both limbs should be 
obicrvt^i » about moving tho index. For instance, if in the 
luoniing the sun wirre about 14° biifh, set the iitslrOBMntto 
note the inslantwfaen tbe upper iiab bjcdbetMin touches 
the upoer Inah leea ta tlM baruoo, feed off tbe ani^lo very 
cmliUy, wait tdl tbe btwer limbs form their r.aiiu> t, and note 
thetinie. Then set to 31" 30'or 32" and pro< ll 1 In^fore. and 
repeat the ii;nTaiMii. hin.i.i,' .vj..un firmir.! 1^ uV ui' 
1 he ob»<»rM-i Ij.ii ihcti ii.*.\»;rui cht-vks Without trouble, lor 
tli> . i:i wbieh the sun ris^s through a diameter vill be 
temtiblv equal or vary unitendy ; and la like manner tbe 
limea of rwmg through 1* St'er a" will point out if aoj of 
tbeueoelemn hew beMcecntnitted. Inthaaftemoon the 
MMMOCMI ebeiiUl be repeated fai an taveneodar, and the 
tiBea««mMnt neon deduced from each pair.* It i» to be 
vndentooa ea « universal rule, that tho index error to be 
carefullv <l.'UM!niM..-l, um'I 1.nr.i:i:v;> r :.Lii t in' ri :i-iu.'l i-r 
noted viliuutvcr '^Sm r, .uions oi altitude i^ii uma or iaiitude 
•n? made. 

3. Tbo aatne mode of o)>serving equal allitndee Migbt be 
applied te oteie, but tbe obs<.-rTalious wouhl b« MMMed Ie 
twtyt m onveniettt hettn^ end U ia neoHW aa eeeomc to ob- 
Mm two bright etm, one to tbe eaat and the other to the 
Wal^lUM If posuble at about the same altitudes. Each 
■tar wBI tben ^ive an error of the chro«omt<l«f, and if the 
alntuL , ;liv nghtly observed, tliown-- ^ ),.:t > ( she chru- 
iioiatU't. li thi* «rr(.r» do not agree, tx tn> un u!'! .^oroo 
ncarrr to the tmili i;i,m , it her of them smi/.r.ru-u ; but if 
the ktars have not ihv same p<dar d»»mtK;tii, the eiieet of a 
given error in altitude utwn tho lioiv angle Btiel be eeonmled 
^ .^""WttW between tbe chronouieicr's 

nmdei to tUt nlie. Thus, aopipo^o the eastern star 
HM Wane hwnemetor err.>r if .'-.^r fn^t^ ;;„.i (Luwentcrn star 
9^9nmtt S8».0 fast, w!i;,.; an » i; ,r > ( I'm the altitude of 

^^SSiSytH^ |>wi>aMi la SclmMckM** 'fiaJMMU^' aeA 



the eaiten«KCMMitwio»tha«Ri»rlil1lMaedai»d hour 
ragla tb^ naiBilsr error of I'does in the uc,i, r.. , ..i. 
tbe eonelooed true error should be 27».u. !I!^t(':^'l •/ ilj* 
mean 1.1, r 2G. Tl.o n'ader will seo tl^t if t!ic- . h^-r i- 
tiotis 511V iiiarle nt fxaotly thf* «sme altitude, any mistake a» 
to the iii<h-\ error, rctr;i< ii.i:i. w any instnimeatal de- 
fect, is thus got nd of wubout much inHtbie. But. 
ix-'-ii mentioned before, verf parfcid nlieai iBiiiaiii ef a^ 
With reHocting instnuDeiita can aaaaaaii W made oaleea iW 
in^ilrument is mouMtd an a aland. Frora ffood aet« ef 
obiennitiona of a alar cast and a star wc-t, the time met 
be detemfned to (i".3 or t)».4. 'l iic iii-i^- is itquirvd 
to reduce cirruui-iiiiTidi.iu ol>,crvai,uiis to 1!,,^ tneridiaa 
for findir-i; the Lititmli'. a^^'mn th« iatatudie i» re- 

qiiirol i:i (.rrlcr !(. d. i];i<v thi; time frwm stlitudot. Aa 
approximate latitude, such osrmulis from th«bn|H(ab> 
aenod altitude about tho meridian, will giro tlw itoM wm 
enough for tho reduction to tba meridian, and then tbe 
time may bo computed rigoiowdf wttb theexAci hilitad*. 
Pranaiott may b« made for thi^ ri.M\i.)ii by taking e«t 
the dtflkrenees of the logarithfii-i m t-Ach stepof iU- ir.t 
ccinpiit.itiun ; but generally t|K'iikin£;, whrn tl,i. .-.I't, 
tiid. s f;r tiniL* Br*> fnkcn near lh^> prmio vertical, as tb<7 
oii^hi t't Ik.-, .1 i-not in the ktitnde luM ae bttk 

etlcct on the hour angle, that tbo 8|ipnnciMla Infltnia to 
near enough. 

Determination t/OntmoUh Tune tutromicafli/ — I . Th • r . 
are two phenenena wbieb ate aeen at the 
fton whatever port of the enrth they art< \ i*-,h]c, vi/ u Iur;:>r 
eeUiisc and tho cchj sos of Jupiter'^ sr.telliles Tti© &rst 
was tho only phenomenon from which lon-iiu.lM were de- 
rived previous to tho invention of teleMxqwa, but it ia ant ef 
Arcqueiit ikx uiniice, and unfortunate ^nyH bn Mlal 
very exactly. It baa been prapoaed to aaaann aqnnl owe 
Utiea of llMadjpaa en «Mh aide «f tba middle. «»a ftff^ierlv 
I asixonoiaatt wnin fwy caraftil to note th^ 
thenoibfatoaebed or eamcd well-deflnv l spots h.n *: 
present, lun.ir cdijisL's :irr>f,in-eIyn-;,Mr.ltMl,as th.-n- i»rv anay 
more accurate means of ilL-tcnijuuiii^ the longtiuti«, and of 
more frequent okuu-itiw ; and lunar eclipses ai« of no valoe 
in tho theory of tho modti's taotions. Tbecdipeeacf tbeaalal' 
litcs of Jupiter. < sp c^nlly of the frtt aatdUfe, afenmb 
mure common, and We been of great na» in modem e«<»> 
graphy. The timo at wMeb the odinaea take place, i '. 
when the satellite, passing into the shadfow of Jupiter, is lo«t 
(tmmorges), or passing out of the shadow, becomes visible 
(emerges), are set ilown in tlii> • N uit.i d Almanac' at the 
time they would be seen at Grtcuwich if visible. The ob- 
sor^•crnt ;!rl^ ,,:hri ji] u . i . Jes when this phenomenon d.«> 
actually kstpiwn at tiio place of observation, and tbe 
diflerenco between the two times is tho longitude nf the 
place from Greonwieb; eaat if tba time of the echp* u later 
thiin at C reenwioh, and Weat if it be earWcr. U nfortunatelv 
this meihod, SO eai>y in pmrtico, is hv no means as accurate 
as It might at first sight anptMr. The theory of tbo sa:cl- 
liles IS scnrft !^ fuVe con«idLrpd as perfect, but thisohjcrlK ti 
might bee! s . ;:,U by coinparini» corresponding observatiwifc 
and mi.,].- ; . vcrv much dimiinshed by corrt-ctinc the pre- 
dii tioiisot ti)o * Nautical Almaaae' bf obaermnaaa mefc 
at Greenwich, or any other Well known ntneB. abent tbe 
same time. But the pbenOQMIon to agttdual and i:ot .m 
in»t.intancous one. and tbe appeannce or disappraranrv 
of the satellite TWIcs grcalh- with the goodness of the tele- 
scape, the eye or moo.1 of the obicr\er. the atmo!.phcrc at 
i! . 1 lace of observation. &c., so that a longitude di-duc*U 
I. .. a an eclipse of the first satellite may be considctablj 
wulo of the truth. With ordin irv tclc'^oopos w© beboii 
that eclipses of tt^e Kccnnd saiolliie'ate mora than tWMo na 
umvriain as the fir^t, nnd that the fbiid and ftMltbantellilea 
are lu.l worth obacnriB|{ tor this purpose, being much inferior 
togoo<l ItinardiBtaneea. AUr-c mas^ofcclip.osof Jupucr's 
satellitea made by the sam ' 1. !. . ope and tho same obi-rvcv. 
and where the iaimcr-.i()ns uearlv as uumerous as tJ^ 
eniersinns. w ill however yield a sat'isftirtory rrsuli. The 
aperture of tho ohioct-gbss employed, and alio tho tu(bt of 
the obst'n-cr. sliould citrre^tpoDd aa nearly as pQggiMq 
tbu tolciicupu and obt'L n cr at Greanwlrb, or Whatever plane 
14 ad..|,fud aa a nandjird of wmparison. It to net «m*i.!er»>d 
advisable to oaa • aoalkr telewope than an :i. Tir nn-; of 
21 ini bes apertttre Ibr this pwrfHtjc, or oae kiKu- tl.au of 3i 
Bjicrturw. • ' 

2. The time at Grccuwich i« rou»« 
aotar ceUam «v aaaiatMiMia of 
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The eompulutiotii ard rstber long, but not very difficult or 
tbttnuc. The beginning and end of tlw kolar cclips« 
ii>9uld b« •bwrvad ; the latt«r is tbe bsKsr msrkcd pheno* 
wmn, md if the edifm 1m annutar, the eonttaenemnent 

mil iireakmc,' up of tlic animlus. Rei-i'til obscrvaiiiins iiiut- 
»iio*n Ili.'it tlu'!>L' apjiearanccs arr not iiisiani;uu'LHis, and 
ibercfore that loniitudL'i deducifl fV.>in tiicin ere not free 
{roro uncertainty. Xiie uccuUatum ot « fixed ttar \yy the 
taam it not liable to this objection; and when the star i» 
fciq(lil.iiid both iminacMon Mid smmion can Im carefully 
ibmnwi, the longituda flom an Meultation aflbt^B perhaps 
Ihf K'>t ilfti-riiiination pouible of llu> loti>j;i!urlij Letwcfii 
l»o liut^uit place*. Yet cvon lji;ro duubis may aiiso, nt 
l«ut in lome caae«. The itar may lie ociMiUcd ii^o carl) liv 
i iMW mountain, or d<<:appear too late in a lunar valley. 
llttMnltation should be obaiTv ud at both places, which 
MUtMBWiihi^aadtiietat liiaiihi paatoot fiur Iroin the 
iiMit«f OM moon. If the lolar odipw or tbs orcultnt ion be 
aol cbjerved at Grrcnwich. or at any well dctermiiu-d ubscr- 
uton, the data ot" the ' Nautical Almanac' roust lu- cor- 
ncted by the meridian ob&ervutious of the moon about the 
lam. Tho tables of the sun are at present nearly as per- 
iM m olmiwUmi ran make them, but the moon may bo 
•ul Ifl*, «c mn SO"* vbieh might ooeasioo an error of 3u* 
•r 40* In tlw MneM lon8;;itude, or from an cightli to a 
iiith of 1". Tlie i- jlar orlip^cs, &c., with a map showing; 
ID what pnrts I'f the j^bibo they are visible, arc given in the 
'NsDtical Almanar,' and tlio oi-cultations by the moon of 
ail 6xed stam to the sixth taagnitude inclusive, visible at 
Orepnwich, arc also predicted to the nearest minute, with 
Hdi adMBripiion of the relative situation of moon and star 
Mvill enaMB sny one to obser^'o them without difficulty. 
^^ possible 0ccultati<ni-i of f.xtd ^tars to lliu fit'ili i:v.\\;- 
nituJa inclusive, visible oujwlwre. nr<j als.j *ti du*u 
in til t viluoblo work, with the data ni'ot shary for dc- 
CftautiM vhetbor tb«y are visible at any S|)ecifled 
plMt. WcoaQm»tpiMa too earnestly on all panons inte- 
rMH4 in |Mrfeeting gei^rapby, tbe absolute necessity of 
Inniinf to obtervfi an oecuitation, and to take altitiides 
Lii-MhridicaUy v\ ith u circle or sextant. The couiimtatioiis 
nut be made at hutue. It is mortifying to t>ce how vxiy 
iiitlo hu been done by English Iravcllors fur the exact 
dv-lerniinalioa of places on the earth's surfax», and to know 
il til* MOW lime how little talent and how email an appa> 
lata* aw nquirad fur making excellent observaiiuns. 
Asaoatmi wa have shown abundant zeal and c»unu:e, but 
•Aittv las been a lack of clemen'.aiy knowledge t i tin- 
' tots of our geographical reseatt lic-^ and in tUti ob- 
"ers icleeled, which ought to be remedied, 
flie transits of Mercury over the sun are rare, and the 
l>;ngi(udes derivable from thetn not very accurate. 

i A fuod and now fashionable method of delcrinining 
llie kinfifude is by observing with a transit instrument 
tlw lui-iiil jtn |Kist^age of the moun's bright limb, and 
"f him uiiich are near her parallel of declination. 
He 'Nautical Almanac' contains a list of the stars 
to bo obser^cfl with the moon, and also the va- 
ftaiiunj of the moon's R. A. m one hour of longilode, for 
<-'mpuiiitg the luogitude.* 'When the place of observotlon 
» Islmbfy near Greenwich, the computation is vei7 simple, 
I* v the transit it nearly in the meridiim and the trfon /s 
tlvrr^ orer all the vires. The error of the chronoineier 
i> :jt,en from the nei|;hbouring stars, and the transit of the 
rxvn rorrcctcd for this error, and for the rate^ if !>en*:b!p. 
1' :h<.' placv bo to tho aaetof Grcx'tiwich, the R. A. t:.L 
lew; il to Um west, the R. A. it gieatet than at 
uticnvieb. Talitn? the difference between the R. A. at 
tl« fl, ice rind :it n i-i rnwiidi, and dividing' by the variation 
•none hour uf luiigiUiJf, yuii hava lite longiludo of tho 
f'' >-v E. or W. in hours and decimals of an hour. Hut this 
r^^iU requires correction when the corresponding observa* 
ii iu at G ci iiivich, Cambridge, Bdmbur^li, lee., can be 
ICKitrsd; ibr the R. A. of the moon najr bo erroneous more 
F» frQin tbe imperfection of the lunar tables, and the 

r-. le lUu miplil ]irtha|i« he tatXhtt fitrndcJ wiili ajixnttc'. Siippotv 
K 4. of ctir rrtix^Ik't tiri:;)]! limli »n live RM*tulrftti of («i -i./i 1, . I r ; op 

b" I't.Wwa «,( auy oilirr |.l»re Ihu li>ujllu<l» of wl.K-h I, r. i, 1. -'i ; 1 1 . l<,ii-i. 

iKf pUcc l.< Im (. 4- » ti*" Wrii, «ud — Eu( ; tticu i»* «an be tliut ev 
1^* «r'=«»4.rti+A.'J + <-rt4-rf(«, wlirir n. t, c, ituil d cau In- J>tTvu.<i,ly 
I Wtbg iu il«clr««lj ufa d>]r. Tho •piirosicB«t« T.tlu>e ot I, ttvm lliu 

F«* »ri*^~*, AMIiiaiag Ms nlw to <, IM tte.Kui eC the ether 
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stars may not be perftii-tly well determined, though tli^ 
fault is daily disappearing,'. }]y using the R. A. of the 
moon anil aiara omrrpad at Greenwieo, tbe bngitudo will 
not be affbeted br tbe errors of tbe tables. It is pretty 

iiu.< li tlic same tliiiij.', and at times more ronvcnient, to lot 
ihc turnit-r compuUiiuu stand, and to coni; ute the longi- 
tude of Greenwich, Cambridge, &.<•., froin tlu' ub^ervationa 
respectively made tlierc. takini; rare to note the sixni 
of the resulting iongiiudc^. Tiicu if the longitiraet 
of the iinown and of the unknown plaoe ore both cast 
or both waat, the difTorenee will be the true longitude 
i-l' the unknown plnci', m- AVf>t of the known onu. 

Some telescopes givtj a larger image ol Ihp niuoa than 
otltei's. and its apparent diameter is affected by varying the 
aperture of the objerl-glass. Tho resulting errors in the 
longitude are got rid of by observing the sec<.>nd luab as 
often, if possible, as the fint, and then JteepillK the results se- 
parate, by taking a mean of the two. Then if a mistaken no- 
iiDii uniijiig many ubsi nrrs. that there is no need to care for 
the puaiuon 1,1 lliu ti unsit. NuW any considerable error in the 
position of the transit <1 h^s occasion an equivalent error in 
the longitude, and though it cau be correeted, iftheieare 
data for determining the want of adjustments thia give! 
some trouble in tbe eompulaliaa. It i« ae eaaj to place a 
transit very newly in the meridian, and to adjust it in every 
respect, at least approximately, that there is no excuse I'ur 
carelessness in this respect. The observer should always 
take the transitj, ui' a ^t.ir near the p()k-, and of all Green- 
wich stars abovo and below the moon which (niss about the 
time of her culmination, and it is proper to reverse the instru- 
ment on alternate nigbta. When Uie place of observation 
is very distant flom Greenwich, it will be neeessary. until 
flic iiuantities a. 6, r.c/, mentioned in the noti-, be comi ntcd, 
tij take a lillle more trouble, Tbe approxiuiale lun^itucle 
i-sealculatfd as bt'lun-, an<l ibcn llie II. A. of tlie inoon'sbright 
limb must be computed for the corresponding Greenwich time, 
from the R. A. of the moon for every liour ; the moon's scini- 
diameter in R. A. must also be computed. We have ibund 
it on the whole moat intelligible, ana therefore moat aaib, to 
< ompute tho R. A. of tho moon's bright limb on two li\ po- 
tlieses of longitude, one the minute above and the ollior tbe 
minulo below tho approximate value. Theso results are to 
be corrected by the Greenwich or other observations for the 
error of the Uuiar tables, end then, by simple proportion, tho 
correcUoa is determined for ono of tho hjrpetbetioal longi- 
tudes. This is rather a long process, but it is strictly accu- 
rate, and the steps are intelligible as the computer proccerls. 
The method of detet mining the longitude by transits of the 
iiinon iiiid btars is the btbi fur [d.ici-s very distant in lati- 
tude or longitude, wheie the same occultations cannot 
be seen. It is neoily ns good for the most distant iS 
the nearest place, the variation of the error of tlw lunar 
tables being the only additional eanse of inareuraey, and 
ibi: idiuiionieiKMi presents itself very often. It dues hewever 
ie(|uire a very niee and weii fixed instruuienl and a eareful 
observer, a> I' ei rnr iu ubservin;^ llie R. .'V. of ihe moon 
causu an error of nearly 3U* in (he resulting longitude, or ( 
of a degree. A considerable mass of observations of both 
limbs corrected bj oomiiMWidiag obwrrations Will scarcely 
be more than or 3* wrong. 

•1. But where a transit instnirar-nt rannut be earrieil. nr 
cannot be U4.jd, us at sea, the lon^i'ude must be f iii.d m- 
trorioini cully by the ilisiauee ( f the iimoii f; iu ibe >un, 
phinels, or (i\ed stars, measured with a reliectiiig insiru- 
nieut. This apparent distance is reduced to the true dis- 
tance, t.f. audi as it would be, seen from tho centra of tho 
earth, and as these distanees are computed and set down in tho 
* rs;uUical Almanac' for cvcrv three hours Greenwich time, 
Ob they Would be seen fror.i tne same place, the Greenwich 
time eorri sin'iKbi;^ lu the tiun- ut ihe observation can bo 
calculated. Bui tiie tiiue ut iho place is always supposed 
to bo known from ob.<>crvation, and hence the diH'treiicu 
gives tho longitude. The kmgilude may be determined 
on shore by lunar obecrvatimia. and. if a stand be uied. with 
much greater aocuraey than at y»>a. All sliips and travellers 
ought to be well supplied with ciuuiiouiciers, i e. the means 
of kcepint; their Greenwich lime when by observation they 
have got it, and then the result of the ob.^er^atlon andeoin- 
putniion is simply slated to bo the error of the chronometer 
on Greenwich time. The cluunometi r, if the rale be pretty 
well known, eonlinuet to give tbe Greenwich time (the cor* 
rectioii for error and rale being applied) for several dajs; 
end the luni^itude ii fuuiid cvci-> day, by comparing the 
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•rtvkl time at the pteee of obwiTBtion with the Gieenwii h 

tunc at the snnio niomouf, givoii by llie clironoinelcr. \Vc 
have spoken ;ih if one ctironoiuelcr alone were v»»e«l. but it 
is nu'i u foil) li» rely »i|xjn one or even two clironometere in 
• »hi]i, or III imiHit lant geographical reitearcbo*.* These ire 
to hu t-< tin pu reel from day to day, tu ascertain that they are 
not suddenly altering their ralet, and also whenever any 
astronomical obson-ation is roadu which determines the 
Greenwich time (fur lliat f^ives ihi; error of each "f th,' 
cbnuiometers), or the time at the plarc. In rclnoiiiL' 
observed lunar distances lo the true lunar di>tamL>, 
the altitudes of the sun and moon, or moon and alam 
•t tlM tiaie of obaervailon m required, and at wa two 
obaervara are commonly set to measure these altitudes 
at the moment the lunar ob>>enrer gives a si|;nal that he 
has made the contact; indeed a fmirtli person u honietitnes 
engiii^e J in noting the chronometer. On shore thi» prnfu>uni 
tif ni'l> cannot always be obtained, nor arc thev at all wanted. 
If the time at the place aud the latitude be known, the al- 
titwlM may bo computed, or tlw obaaner nay ptacaad thna : 
Ist, an altitude of the sun. planet, or star ; 2ndly, an alti- 
tude of the moon's bripht limb; .Irdly. three lunar dittaneee: 
4llily, a <ii-i'iinil altitude iif the moon; niiil jtlily, a semnil 
altitude of the star or sun, noting the chronometer at each 
ohMTVatiun. He w ill then have the means, by simple pro> 
]H»tMMi,of raducing the altitudaa to what they wouid. have 
been at tha time of obaerving the lunar distanoei. 

Weihould advise observer-*, who are pr. porh rurnished 
with chrononicter«, rather to make a large iiumlK r uf ob- 
servations on a few favnuralile ni-^hts, than to inke a few 
observations on man^ nights. Uy observing several lunar 
dLitances on both sides of the moon, and from all the 
•taci and planets catt and watt given in the 'Nautical 
AIoaRae;* we arrors oftlw faiatntraent may ha in a great mea- 
f urc eliminated, and the error of ob<^rration nuch dimi- 
nished. It i« ovitlcnt that if two equal distances are 
t:iken, one cast uf the moon and the other wi >t, tin n any 
error of the instrument, such ns erroneous .i\d<-x error, 
want of parallelism in thei^'-ses or telescope, e\i enlricity, 
Wiouhl be the wnie in «aeh, and therefore could be got 
rid of. In Wm manner, if two obaamtions on the aame 
side of the moon give difleiant lonKitude<4, it is clear that 
the instrument has some error which is tv>l index error. 
On this subject we nhall have <i< f.ision to !>peak again in 
treating of the sextant. The luni-<ti>lar ob^t-rvatiuns are 
generally pret'erre<l by iieanien (and they are perhaps the 
moat •atisfactory), partly perlMpa because the altitude of tiie 
avn, by giving timeattnephiee,ia immediately applieahleto 
the determination of the I >neitn'!o The hm^ntnde from 
lunar di>tancc», however r;u> r ill) l .ken. cannul be relied 
upon toveiTUieut nu eiy. \\'i;h all applianre.s, a distance 
to lu", an<l a longitude to 2t)', or l-l.'ili of a degree, can 
scarcely Ihj conhidere<l aa certain, and llic erfora of the 
lunar tablet will not unflrequontly duublo thia ariwr. At 
aoa it would not be salh to rely on any aeries of lunar di»> 
tances for a less quantity than !■ of longitude, or l-4lh of 
a degree, but this is quite sutiicicnt for the pur)io<ies of navi- 
gation in op<'n ^^rns. 

Tile computation of lunar distances is very easily pcr- 
fornus] by lliomson's tables, which are axeacdingly con- 
Touicnt. and require only a little mom extension. They 
are approximala^ but near enough tat the naviRator and 
the traveller en fow/e. As the last aceum^ c m onlv he 
given to the computationa after the errors of tho lunar 
tables are corn 'in!, there is no need of moeh reAnament 
in the prexious work. 

It has been propihMMl to determine the longitude on shore by 
taking altitudes of the moon with tbemoreurial horiion ; and 
between and near the tropies the method may bo a pood one. 
In these low latitudes the motion of the moon in ultitiide is 
nearly vertical and very r:i]<i<l, and this motion is doubled 
by observing the distance l.. twi i n the moon and its imago 
seen b^ redexiou. The bright edge of the moon is a good 
ebjeot w reflaeting inatmmcnta. The ealeulation may be 

* tn thr flnt fXte* rhnmooirUn ua l.kttU I* »r«i.Vnli, aii't MceoAjr. !• 
r\»n$e Uwir raw*, and thai MimrUmra l>y juinc. WiV, tn. . rluipiinmrti t. 
dnca U(i««n ofprrar by ihoif diaCTpyif. ai..| « i),rc', -.ti- '.i.Uv . .:„.h>- 
■Mrr awy b» d'UHrinL Tli« h»*t twoilajr U.x c;in>o<.m.-iri. mai ' ■ ii-i^Iii 
ftr 40 (aiAM*. awl twit (oM aod ailrrr |inckrl<iira<Mnir<4'n Utr 40 aiitl Ji> 
tM|er«a rMjwfliwU. Th»T» l» an idir n|><n»tt «l>aS i hron.imrt.r. »ir ot-t fc -1 
farkct valrlira- Tnry «tf prftup. « Util» Bxirr li«'>!i' i.i irii ir\ tr>i'* '•!'. 
•)mI> ^Ahrt »»lrll«, CIO aroflint ol tli. liravy . ull\- !• i>.iljT r. . I |L iflrr 

wr^rib^ HiniiMiartfn lu» yr»n vntUuut any |Mit>cutar lai*. mt brlir»e Ui»l 
IblM S— < ^ l > H i. l i iiwi wH iw.M> iMger llua 
Mn itas to a awMK ■ M n m bs rot l>r I 



made Ihnt >The time al the plaee must be 

lously dcteriiiiiicd, and the crmr at;d rate cf tb* rhr .- 
meter known, if |Hj^sihle, by e<)i..il altitude* of ; i.i- iv; 
on each side of no-jn and raidinj^lit. Tli«.:i ti.c rrri-/ U 
the chronometer being known al the pUcv and laam 
observation, assume an approximate value uf liw lgaf> 
tude, and determine the Greenwich time, the B> A. mi 
declination of the moon, and its apparent dimatar aal 
I'.irall iN. Each altitude of the moon will, wb«ti pftifurVt 
teduceil, give an error of the chronometer, whicU, if tat 
assumed longitude be correct, will agree with the em* ;V 
mined by the sun or stars. If lliere be addfareuee, a »erw< 
longitude may be assumed, and IbtUk aa haa been shown « 
speaking uf transits of the moon, the terms obtained bm 
which, by a simple proportion, the true longitude can W 
di<UHf<l. It is not improbable that the doubling th<- syi- 
tion of the moon in obaervui'.; by reflexion, and tl>e tkmr^- 
ness of the imagesi, may make up for the enor cotam u«d 
in ascertaining and keeping the time, but of tlua the 
server must he the joAn. 

DetermimUinn qf Greenttieh Timt btf Ckremcmmtm 
— Hitherto the (!reenwich time has been extracted bra 
aslrononiu ul ] lu iiiinirna, but wlu-rc the tli*!n.;i <f » r t 
great, the time may In; brought fDin (uecnwich by rkr k- 
meters. Suppotse, for instance, the longitude of Macirja 
were required : then having ascertained the amn and raws 
of several good chronometers at Greenwich, they are <nrnr4 
to M:i Icira, and their errors on tho meridian of Miden. 
ami llieir rates, dcferniined there. The Greenwich t;fx.i j 
known from t ach chri'ii'imetfr, su; [r ,ng the r«t« dur,; ; 
the voyage to Ite the mean of the rule* before and aSter, s»4 
thus each chronometer gives a longitude of Madetra. t^i 
the mean of the whole is taken. The voyage hark ts 
Greenwieb. in like manner, with the errors aad rates »m 
orriving at Greenwich, furnish a second longitude; maid 
the motion at sea has any tendency to alter the rates. Ikj 
cause Will alfect tl.e l"ir-.t 'letermtiiatiim with a certsin err • 
while it affects the second determination with exactly M— 
same error, hut in a diltaent aenie. If it incniaaes ih^ iS 
fereoee of longitude one way. it diminisbea it the other e«*. 
By a mean or several sneh voyages the difttenie of b^ 

tude of places w itliin a w eek or perhaps a fortnight's J' -" 
ncy may be ascertaim d w ith considerable eX3Ctnr*i. T» 
best determination of this kind which In* e rne tt. ...r 
knowledge is the difference of longitude between Beiia 
andAltona. (Berliner Jahrlmch, 1839.) There era acear 
proeautions to be adopted in detmnining langitndaa «hr> 
nometrieally. whirh ought not to be nflgleete£ II ia «c* 
known that two observers will s<-metiniea diSnr tt^rnl 
tenths of a second fruiii each other in getting the tisr iS 
the same place ond with the same instrument. No-w :i t 
pennnal rtjualion, if it exist lieiwceii the ubserms at t> 
two places, will aifect the longitude by exactly its amoitK* 
hence the obscners should bs l e v e raed IsT h^f the tiat •^i 
the experiment, if possible, or their TtiaHwt ptntHtl f^t i 
tidn found by comparison with each other, or. a: l^.. 
with a ihii'l pci-son. The accuracy of a rhri n>->ujrir 
longitude dej>ends on the distance in tunc Is tvini^a ■ 

F laces compared and the smootLn<'>s n] t)>e r^ntcsmtv^ 
t is decidedly the best mode whcr- i li< l.stances^ doMlcs 
oeed three or four daya' jouniey» and where there am | 
carriat^roads or stesm^boats. At sea, fbr 
m^nb iate length, the Greenwich time may be taken a' 
entirely from chronometers, and if the rinmWr b<- KK'timi: 
able, ond the watches gtwul, there i* hul-' occa*!*:-. fst 
lunar diistances, except for the greater caution, and I* H 
assured against any accident afeting all die timalMcivM 
the aame way. i 
Determinaiim of Qnmwi^ Time bt/ Sicna^s.-^AtiaC^ 
mode of asrertaining differences of lonL;:ti:de i» Ui*i i 
conveying llie time from one point to another by t n 
Mgnals or n ckeis. Thus if a r acket ii fired fr<;s 
station b<''''U on two obscrv-atohes an«l the e\pk»uon w»mi^ 
intht tin"- ]•:■'. j rr t'> r ich p/arr, the diff'ercnce between Ibj 
times will be the difference of longitude. A cfaein ef tttd 
signals may be extended a considerable dtstasee tk^ 
Let the two points to l>e connecfisl be A and B, and hrt mt 
otiser\er with a rhn ii nn ter he placitl nt a. and oth««| 
with rockets at n. thu-: .\. n. a, /J, B. Then tlw C"S( 
servers at A and I( note the rockets from a and <l la 
of their respective observatwies. The penoa »li 
a notea by nis chronometer the rockeu at « and fi <aon^-H 
0ai»niiitttaaallera),and as he obaervca « at the s*x«. 
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phyrifal moment wiih A. A T\nuM ?ro if it wore Tisible, 
jisst i(t minutes later tliun he does actually sec a, andthorc- 
<'ji« tlio explosion of /3 i<i known in lime prO|Mtto A's 
abMrvatory ; bat it is aim teen by B at the uma moment 
in Ur time, anit tberefbre th« tltffisrence of lon^tude i« 
(>bfain»^<l. In like manner any mimbor rf intorniMiato 
'lauuiis of oh^iervera and rnrkcts may be nitcr[vjhUL'il 
kctwen two distant pnints, A and ]i. Tlio rrhiiivr yrr- 
mW equattOH of th« o/w rc r nl A an/l ii must be taken 
;-<la)iccount both aa astroin.Kntr' and ()b8er>ers of signals, 
bat the personal equation of tbe inicrmedtate oBsenrer does 
wt tfltet the obearvation. In this the lonfitnde of 
^ritfrom Grcenwirli wa* (b'Tcrmincl. (F^rf. Trun.^.) 

Finally, the longitudo anrl latiiiide of one phu'e from 
ini tb'T may be determined hv mea'-nreinonts on ilif parlli's 
juritce. if the figure of the eariii be ■iiifticiently well known. 
The ^eodeneal Tatiludc» and longitudes are m many caMs 
Idond not to ngree «ith those fjund aatranomicaUy, owinf^, 
Hit it supposed, to mme vamttons in tlie denaitr of the 
Mrth in the neighbotirliood of the plai o of nb-en-Titinn. It 
^ iwwcver a convonietU wav of fuuling ihc latitude and 
iDogitudo of points near a ^v«>ll i«t(nhlitbe4 obMrTDtory, and 
cwBueeted by trigonometrical aumy. 




Let the Ahtctnee P G in (bet end the bearing K G P of 

t'le jioint P from the observatory G be known by surv-ey, 
I"! I G N he an ar«^ «if the meridian. Then diawint» P K 
J p, rpi i.dicvi'.ar to C; N. 1' K = P G X sin of F V, K and 
t; K -= 1' G X c« P Ci K. \vi>tu P K and 6 K arc known, in 
te<^u Fill i ibevalueof^ K G in sccondsof latiindeapproxi- 
tnaleiy br enfipoaing I" to be = 100' 8 feet* an<l add or sub* 
ltai!t tbK, a* the rase may be, to the latitude of G, wMeh 
»i/j give the latitude of M, the middle point; call this X. Then 
• he value in English feet of a degree of latitude ut M is 

y.:74T-7 4- number the logarithm of which = | 

and the value of a degree of longitude at iho same parallel 
m Bof liah fet/t « 

.ember, log= { ^ ^^''^;[} +iwmber.teg = + log cos x 

' ° '4-2 loz fin X 

1) the«o values of a dejjree of latitude and longitude the 
':>-.:unce9 G K and P K an readily conTertad into area of 
ot titde aiMi longitude. 

On thia aubject the reader may consult the ' Encyclo- 
fm{\A Metrupoliiana.' art. 'Figure of the Earth.' 
Hie soluiit>n of tbe problems assumeil tu be known in 
itireguing article may l>e found in all treati<e-> oti astm- 
t"mv and in nio»t collections of tables of navi|{Hiion. Wc 
u\«r recommended Tliomson s 'Tables' as very convenient. 
mmI Mtflirieiitly accurate for the traveller and navigator, 
m any table* and methoda which a man hsa become aceua* 
muM to will do. It would require too much space to give 
eeons and explanations for the opinions here advanced, 
»Jt «!• Will give two or thre« reconuncndations which fvw 
Wrrera will regret to have followed. Tlit- iirst is to raakf>. 
rVn pra^cablc, larpe masses of careful andunhumcd 
iterrattnn*. and especially to observe the rules given above 
y otillifnng instmmental error, by making aueh ob- 
errifiona that a piven error will have contrary effects in 
It ie«uU. Secondly, to he very careful in selecting their 
•fTr-.imcuts iind ih^ir tmx kecpers, wlnrh j-honld <-omc from 
makeriH and be careiuUy tried before starting, espe- 
»lly :»i such temperatures as the traveller may «;xpect to 
ft^ with. A <-hri>noineter which is excellent tor a polar ex- 
in«y be an indiflerent watch on the Tigris or in the 
tnr of' A rrica. and vertd vice. For any overland espe- 
P. No. e69. 



dition three po'^kot chron'-mplors sIiouM nt loa't be talion, 
and the number must be infreascd acrording lo the length, 
the difficulqr, tnd the importance of the journey, and a 
liberal allowanea made for stoppages, changes of rate, acci- 
dental, flte. ; a belt of half a doaen ehronometen would scarcely 
be felt tobean inconvenience. Lastly, if the traveller's object 
be chiefly that of determining exact positions, he should b« 
careful todetermine thelongitndt's o( all his imnoi] ai pn;M! = 
by solar eclipses or orcnltations ot fixed sturs by the nmon, if 
he cannot carry and fix a transit. Al these points ho should 
determine tbe rates of his ehronometera for a new de> 
partura, and determine as mndi of the country as ehenm- 
stanccs will allow by journeys of ten days or a fortnight, 
returning to the same plare. When the principal points 
are wt-ll fixed (we speak of !ftnf;itiides, forj,"" '! latitude's 
may he got with almost any instrument, or by any person), 
the chronometers will fix every halting-place where the time 
is obsorved, and this may be got in a few tninutes any flna 
night ot morning or afternoon; and then the itineraries, 
compass bearings, marches &c., and all the loose intivrinn- 
tion on which loo much of our irco»raphy is I'oiindid, will 
fiiini>li valtiabUr df;ails m ihi> pr'ip'r pLiciv Tho tu c;'- -;i rv 
apparatus is nut very expensive or cumbrous, and uith a 
Uttto practice can be managed by a moderately intelligent 
and methodical penon. 

LONGLAND. or LANOELANDR. ROBERT, the 
reputed author of the 'Visions of Piers Plnwrnan ' He 
WHS a secular priest, bom at Mortimer's Clcobury in Shrop- 
^hiri", and was afti-rwards fellow of Oriel Gjllepe in Oxford. 
He lived ui the reigns of Edwanl HI. and Richard H.; 
and, as Bale us«ures us, was one of the earliest diactptesof 
Wieliff. Lonclaiul. according to the same author, com- 
pleted the 'Visions* in 1369, when John Chichester was 
mayor of I>imdon. The poem here named consists of 
'XX. Passus' (pauses or breaks), exhibiting' a scries of 
flri/ams snpp i>ied to have happened to tbo author on the 
Malvern ildb in Worcestershire, It abouni's in slronj; 
allej^orical painting, and censures with great humour antl 
flincy most of the vices incident to the several professions of 
life, and pariienlarly inveighs aj^inst tbe cormptMRu of the 
clergy and the absurdities of superstition; the wholo 
writien, not in rhyme, but in an uncouth alliterative versi- 
fication. Of the ' N'l'ions ol Piers I'lowmnn' then- arc iwo 
distinct versions, or rather two sets of manuscripts, each 
distinguished from the other by peculiar readings. Of one, 
no fewer than three editions' were printed in 1550. by 
Robert Cnwley; and one in 1 56 1, by Owen Risers, 
to which is sometimes subjoined a separate poem, en- 
titled * Pirrcp the Plowman's C'rede,* a production of a 
latiT il ii ■ til, I I (he ' X'lsuins,' inasmuch as WirlilT. \\lu» 
died in l .!K-4. is nieiiiiuinMl {with honour) in it as no longer 
living. Of the other version of the 'Visions,' the only 
edition is that published by Dr. Thomas Dunham Whilaker. 
4to., London, 1813. whn, in the fbllowint; year, repnldiahed 
the 'Credo.' from the fl rat edition of that poem printed br 
Revnold Wolfe, in 

I Hale s Srri; f. IHiiHr., Un., Bas. 1530, cent, vi . p. 474; 
Pen-v's Rfltqwt, edit. 1 7'J4, ii. 272 ; Ellis's Specim. q/ En^l, 
Poet., i 14/; Whitaher'a edit of P.PtaiAmm, Inind. 

L0NG0BAR1>S,L0NG0BARDT. or LANGOBARDI. 

a nation of antient Germany, mentioned by Tacitus {Ger- 
man., 40) as a tribe of the Suevi : he describes them as few 
in Tiiimtier, but seevired by iheir bravery against their more 
powertul neii^libuurs. It appears that they lived cnii ot tliu 
Kibe, towards the shores of the Baltic Sea. Wamefridus 
says that they came originally from Scandinavia, and tliat 
their name waayiniles. which was afterwards changed into 
that of Langobards, from two Teutonic words, lotig and 
barf, 'long -beards.' The Longobards joined Ariuinius 
nsmmst Maraboduna» king ef tbe Suevi. iTacit,iAtiio/,» ti. 

16.) 

During the third and fourth centuries of our tera the 
Longobards followed the general movement of the northern 
nations towards the sootb, and came to the banks of the 
Danube, where wc find them acting as allies of Odoaeer, 
kins; of Italy, whose dominion extended also over Noricum, 
and bordered on the rcjjion t!ien oerupic<l by the Longo- 
bards. The I^ongobards afterwards totally defeated and 
almost exterminated the Heruli ; and about the middle of 
the sixth century th«;y occupied part of Pannonia, under 
their king Andotn. Here they came in i-ontnct with the 
GepidfSk n nation settled |n Vk^i** on <be borders of tlie 

Vot.. XIV.-U 
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Stttoni •mpire^ and Wbiebtho I/)nu;()bards, with the assist- 
ance of tliu Atwi, a triba of the iluoiii* totmUy (l«foai«d. 

[Ai-iioiN.] 

In the year 5fiS Albuiti crosst <! tlie .Iiiliaa Alj s, in :ir 
Kt>ruiu Julii, ami lc<l llio Luiii^oljunU to U»c tHMnjuuol ol 
llio i>l.uu» of North Italy, which hove ever sinco bctii callvd 
b> U)o Dane of Ui« conquerors. [Lombaroy.] Favia Ik;- 
eamo th« eapital of the Lon<,njbard«. Together villi thu 
I^iv^i)bar<l<» there nunc into Italy thoitmnd* of men of other 
liibo*. whiih folluwtd tho standard of Alboin, namely, 
Saxons, Sucvi, (lepidiw, Biilnurians Pannoiiiaii'*, S irm i- 
ttun», and others. (Warnefnd., b. ii.. oh. 16 ) After Allwiu a 
doalh the chief of the LongoUard* elected Clefo a* his suc- 
Cc«iMM>. k-U. 573 ; but on bia being murdered bv a servant, 
eighteen months after, the nation became divided ainung a 
11 lii'i r <.f dukes, a duke of Taiiio or Pavia, a duke of 
Fiiuh. .1 duke uf Trcuto, a duke of Bergaiiio, a duke of 
Uiesc iu. bcMiles thirty dukes in so many oilu r < itie». Under 
lhe^e dukL-* tlic LonjiobanU penetrated south of the Apen- 
uiiic-. and coiKjuered Tummiiv, Llgu^li^Ulllb^^a, and part of 
Catupania. The Byzantine einWrors retained Uavenno, 
Roino and its dnciijr. Padoo. Gcnuu. Apulia, Calabria, 
Kiiples, and the suuihcrii extroiuiiv uf lluly with Sicily. 
•The ir.iNoniiiu-nl of the dukes.' »a\» Warm-frid, ' wxs very 
oppn -sivf to tho Uoiuaii or native inhabitants, many of 
Vkhoiu were put to death, ami the rest deprived uf part of 
their prupiTiy. and oblnjiMl to pay Iributt t n :n,- i -i." .Xflcr 
ten yean uf tbia diaurUerlv dominiuu uf the dukes, the 
Lantiubards ehote for their king Autaris. Hon of Clefo. 6»<b 
— j'*-. His leiirn was pmsperous: he repul>ed the attoi-ks 
of the Frank-i on one Mde, ami of the Hyzaiilinos on ibc 
other; uuti li • i :i: i ic:l 111- uiiii- i ito suuthtii'ii Italy, wh«'ri' 
ho foundv'l 1 111 'I'iktdoin ul Iknevenlo, After the death 
(jf Aularij, «idow Thcodolinda. who was a daughter of 
iho icing of Buiaari«> or Bavaria, married Agdulfus, duke of 
Turin, who was acknowledged by the Loopobards ns their 
kin^. A>;ilulfii>, through the l)c^»ua^i^»ll uf his wife, bc- 
cumo u Caih 'Wi, most of his countrymen Wing Aiians, 
and made pe;u>' ^wtli Gregory the Great, biobop ,1 It <nie. 
Tho^hdinda buill ilic church and palace of Moiua, where 
was ilepositcil tho iron crown (so called from u nail, said 
to be from the cnMS of our Saviour, which is riveted 
inside of the erown). whieh has served ever «nf« for the 
coronation of tho kinj^s of Lonibardy. Agilulfus took 
Cremona. Paduu. and other towns which still sided with 
the Eastern emperor. Truces wi-re it |>iutr(l|y made be- 
tween the LoiiKobards and the By/.antines of Ravenna. 
Ai;itulfus died in 615, «nd was succeeded by his son Ada- 
ioaldus, under the regency of TbeodoUnds. Adaloaldus, 
ten years after, havinir lo^t his mother, was depoaed. as the 
chmniclers say, because he was insaru\ nr.d Anuvaldus was 
elected in his stead. Little or nothni;; i> known of .'Vriovul- 
dus, except tliiil he rei^jned twelve 5 c-ir-,. <l.i il \.u. 1, '.i>. 
It was under his reign that CL>luiiib.aiius, the irii^it iui>i.k 
and roiMKOiary, al'iei' passing through Helvetia and Khictia, 
ramo into Italy and fuundi,-*! ilie muoasiery of bobbto, near 
the IJgunan Apennines, whieh afterwards became oele- 
brait d fur its vu-alth and its collection of MSS. 

Aftor the death of Ariovuldus, Uoihar. son-in-law of 
A«ihilfiis was elected in his place Rotharwas the first 
who ma«k a compilation of the unwritten luw> and u^fjes 
of the Longobards, and publislietl them 111 a kind of barba- 
rous iMin* under the name of Edict, with bu own preface 
and ohaervations. This edict drew a marked distmction 
between the I^inyobanU and the Roman or subject popula- 
t oii. which continued to live under the Roman law. The 
d.Ntinrtitiii lii^;\\r< ji tho two rat< . tlu' < iii<iuerors and the 
coi.t|uerL-d. seetns to hu\e Continued until the fall of the 
Jiimgobard dominion. ]{y a subsequent law of Kiii^ Liut- 
prund, who made oonaiderable aaditwns to the edict of 
Rutbar, it was enaeied that if a Roman married a I.jongO' 
bard \\ inm. the ihddren born from such a morrnfjo w. n- 
Roinuu. uuil followetl the condition of the father. Tlie l.n\s 
uf the Ljn;{obards roeiiibled in timi spini ih c thr 
Burgtiodiau», Franks, and other Teutonic races. I'ei umury 
eumpODSatioo was uvtarded for must personal injuries, av 
sutlts. womida, muttlation. and for liomicide. Adultery 
and theft were punished with death. Emigration was for* 
bi>lde:i, and edition or mutiny w^ts u capital eriine. The 
ju<lL'< ^ W i re btrictly « limed ii^ainst partiality or corruption, 
ai.<l ehji»iiied l'> decide cauM-s v. ., .1 Iiniitcd number of 
days, buigie eombat ur dueiUiij^ was tuleraled, though ita 
pnctie* was eharsetenacd by Lmtpnnd us absurd. Upon 



the whole, the law* of the laagdbKrA* were amoag tft^ 
tnost ntiooai and equitable of Choae of the northon t»t«io 
which divided among themsetvea the rums of the WaOcta 

< ii)pir>', and a> -.uch h:ive received the cuinriiendatiM t( 
M>iiii«j»i{uieu, Gibbon, Johann Miiller, and other *- 

With rei^ard to tho political system of the I»n({L>bird*, it 
may be cun»idere«l at a federation under on cUcii>c Lei^ 1 
who was the chief of the nation, tomething like the >ub#- ' 
quent oonfederation of Ibe German empire. Wlien .\uur« 
wus elected king, the dukes in a general Lv-cuibl} agrvr-i 
li.i Kive ' iiie li.i'. f tliL ir r<.'\ "MiiL-s fur thr --.iiij' rri f iheru}!. 
otlioo and state, but mother respects ihuy <i^(«U as suit- 
renins in their respective duchies, each making Mart mai 
conquests on his own account, as appears by tht duiMarha 
and also by the letters of pope Gret^ory UM GlWat Ve 
find a duke of Benevento extending his conuuesu a* fi^r m 
Cotrone, the dukes of S|K>leti taking scvenu towns of 
biua, and the dukes uf Friuli ri-]K atr<ll) l-hl: ^n ie^:Lf ' 
warfare against the Avari and Sciavouiaus, wuiiuui the rut 
of the Longobards, or the king himself. inlerveuiiiC u 
parties in these quarrels. The orders and enactiaeaia tt 
the king required the sanction of the people, or amy fin 
the two words are used as synonymous) uf the L>>ngutar^ 
The king was supreme judge and commander, but Qui s:- 
siilii!ii legislator. Tliise ri'..ituiii> «in- ni.i.ni.i.i..-;! . 
tulerabiu fairness among the l.<utigtibittr(is (lic-uiseives. bat - 
with regard to tho treatment of their Roman subject* \tc 
c^se was somewbu diflereoL Several modsni wntaei^ 
Giannune, Muratori, Denina, Boesi, and othenk bate , 
considered the Italians, or * Romans,' as^ay were callc'l, ' 
under the Ljiigobard dominion, as enjOfirg equal |>citi- 
Ir-fa wiih tlii-ir L"ii:;iiliaril masters; but Monioni. in s' 
veiy and ^ written disi|UisitioQ on the wjIh i 

ject, h;is ili^^pelled this dehisioii. {Dma/rto vfpra aiitm 

pu/ift (Iclla SUiria Lon^ubuntica m Jtalia, anowted to Mao- , 

zoni's tragedy of yfJif/db'.) 

The ' Roman' or Italian subjects of tlio LoogobirTis 
wero looki^I upon as a contjiiereil and subject ra«!, not ti- 
acily like the Helots at Spartii, liui siili ilic> l.a-i aeiiti«r 
thu same ]iulitical nor civil rights as lL«> cuai^urr^. 
they ha<l novoioe ia their assemblies; they bad no a|<feai 
against thei-aprice of their LuoKobard rulen; they ii*ed' 
among themselves aecording to the Roman law, hwt m sa< 
aflfairs between them and tho Ixingobards thty wcr« jui^Hl . 
by Longobard judges and according to tnc I^>i>gi:!iM^ 
law 

Riiili:ir, li.iving conquered the towns of the ThuK^ 1—- > 
ncnsts. or Riviera uf Genua, and defeated thatmrna of '..Ut 
exarch of Ravenna, died aj>. 6^ and was iMceaeneJ hv 
son Rodoaldos, who after Ate years' leign was killed I9 a 

Lonifobard for having seduced his wife. Anp^rruv <. 
tieplwiw of queen Theodelinda, beini; elected in hi« ji,*--. , 
icif^in'l iill ilie \c;ir ()(il,wlieii iii- '1 k'l, iunl h IS two k. 
Perihantus and Godeberlus divided the supreme authur 
between them. Go«lcbertus liowavir eosspired agaixi<kt IjJ 
brother, who eras obliged to rua away; but 
himself was killed by Grimoaldas, acbief fkoa 
who took possession of the crown, a.d. fib-2. Gn 
was an able and warlike iiMirpcr. He defeated the Frs.r ^ 
who iuid eiilciid It.ily. mill h4<l udv.iineU to tuar A*fi- 
Sliortl) after. Cbnstans II., emperor uf Constauiitiufv^ mm 
grandson of Heruchus, having landed with an array aiTa 
rentum with the inlentioa 01 faeovatiiif Italy wm tti 
LAingubardfl, took Liieeria, and laid siege to B en— — law 
which R<>inua!dus, sou iT GrimrjaMus, was duki-. Grc*- 
aldus inarciit^il wiili an urniy to liic- ^issistaoce :~ ',:.,Jt 
and obliged t^'.iii^i.uis to i.ii>e iliu sujje anil rvisre toNap.^ 
Coiisians afterwards went to Rome, which was still 
to the Baatem emperors, and took away tho omamaAti* 4 
the ehurehcu. He then cetired by the w»y of Hocp» « 
Sieily, where he committed laaiiy aota of oppreMtea. 
;it lA>t he was smothered m the bath at SjraruM^. < . 
-Ml the rceords of those times concur tt) s-liuu '.r.»; i. ^ 
l>rii\ iiK L'.s c-r Ii.ily wtiuli were still subieci t>i ihi^ Hvyj i ^ 
etu|M.'rors weic nuu-h wurse governed than ih« docam 
the I<uiit;obartU. Uiiil< r tho reigu of Ghmoaldusi. 
or AUeck.a«luef of BuIgariaBBieiit%ialad loltaly wtfk ^ 
his tribe, and put himaelf under the prolaetioa of lise L 
(;»bard kiii^'. The kiii>,' suit li.m tu hi- ^on iLc duW 
Benevent*i, who .i-.-i^tii 1! lo luiu the lowiis «u.i itm.^r i 
uf Boianum, luuni. /Ksernia. and ulber pisres isi %| 
country of Sooiutuw, which bad remained dcBoiaie s» «- 4 
soquaace of the wan. Wainefridiis (h^ *. ch. St> 
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tiie desccudauU of those Bulgariant» coiUinued there in his 
itys, • and altlMng^h tbe^ tpoke Latin, had not lost the 
mtof the lanj^age of their ancestors;' a remarkahlo pas- 
i^e. vhicb ahowa that the general language of Italy in the 

!imc of ChiB'lema;^ne was still the Latin, und nmis mlfplud 
l)v the norlliern tribes whii li soUk-d in the country. 

Grimoaldus iuhK'd s(. v« ral chapters of laws to the edict 
«r compilation of Rot bar. and after a successful reign of 
gine reani died at Pavia, A.D.671. After bis death the 
«ile Krpiaritiis, who bad wandciod as ftr aa England^ 
t«turncd. and hf univerial eontelit resutded the eniwn. 
Pcrtluiritus rtfigned seventeen year*, nrul died in f^S'^, 
Icai.iiif his son Cunipcrtus. M lio luid married Kitnt-linda, 
in Anglo-Suxun lady. Cuni[KrUi-> "as driven nwny \<\ 
ALchi*. duke of Tarentuin, but lie rcturinjd, deieaUd ;iud 
tiild .llaehiH, and resumed the crown. L> the meatiiiiuo 
Rumiuldus. duke of Bcnevetito, Uwk TareDtum and all the 
Di;.ghboaring country iVoin the Byiantinea, and annexed it 
ti> 111! dominions. Cuniix rtus dii tl in the yt-ar "00. ITis 
i.ifjot ton Linpcrtu«( was put to death by A rtperlus, duke 
i.f Turin, who a-suiiud llif crown, Asprnndus, wh.ini 
( iini|teriU8 had appointed guardinti to his son, lied iuto 
H ians with Liutpratid. the son of AsprandlUk Nine yeait 
aftCTvaids tbef returned at the bead of an army of Bftfa> 
mm, and after a battle, in which Aripertm was droirned 
if) atiempiii)^ to cms-s the Tifinns, Asprandus wxs ae- 
kii'.'wltvlged kiDf; of the LongobarrU; be died soon after, 
v.ai bis son Liuipiandus giwoeeded him by common eon* 
»«it, A.a 713. 

Liiitprandus reigned thirty-two ycarfi. He wos Uie tnost 
itluiiriaus of ibe Longobud kin^' He took Ratanna and 
the PcQiapolia. hut snerirarda made peace with the B^n« 

t;nc> and restored Ravenna, was friendly with the [mpe 
Za< lianas and the people of Rome, who at that luuc wua' 
iilicnated from the Ea.stem emperors in consequence of the 
kIii>u) of the Iconoclasts; and he was also iricndly with 
I -urles Martel. to whom he sent assistance against the 
S^racens^ who bad entered Provence in the year 739. Liut- 
prand T^ted many churches and other buildings. ' He 
«■;!»,' *ays Wornefi .d, ' vnli;int in war. but fondof jjoaro ; uf 
a f^rgivini; disp<)»ttiuii ; ahhough du>li'iili- urifainins like 
tiKiit of bis ciiunlryinen, yet gifted with jadi,'iii.-nt and per- 
»;<i''acity, and wurihy of being compared with philosophers; 
rjrefui of the uelfurc of his people, and a legislator.' His 
laws are joined to those of bis predeceism Rothar and 
CirjoMatd, in the colleciion of the laws of the Longobards. 
Lmrpraiirl dit-d in 741, nnrl w.is succi edi il h\ Ins ne[ihew 
HiMi'brand. who was depsj^cd a l\nv niuath> rittcr lor his 
nine r4id!i< :, when Ratchis. duke of tViuli. wa-> t lei i> il king. 
Hakhis, atler Uve years' reign, voluntarily reiiutinoed the 
<r jwii, and went to Rome, and afterwards to Monto Cu.sino, 
abere be became a monk. Katcbis was succeeded by bis 
trodier Astolphus. The first years of the reign of Astol- 
[h'li ,r. T'- ]M_j< L'ful as long as Zacharins, a prudent and 
ijirt'bt jxipe. eontinuod to live. After the ili ath i-l Zacha- 
^il^S1ephen II. succeeded him, who began to mtn^'ue w itli 
l'''F'*n, king of tb0 Frank<i, who wished to extend his power 
i/ii ) Itiiiy. Aatolphus, en Ins side, having taken Ravenna 
tt'ii, Olid put an end to tbe dominion of tho Exarchs, 
ttteked the duchy of Rome, and aimed at subjecting that 
cit> »l*o to bis aiitlii)r;!y, Pepin came twice to ilie assisl- 
•-•"^e of the pope, and eacli lime defi>ated .\stolplnis near 
Pj^ia, and oVilim-d him to i^ivo up Ravenna, the Penta- 
foli^. and other town», whii h Pepin is said to have then 
Stowed upon the Roiiiau see. This donation however 
been a subject of mueh controTeiiyt the instrument 
^ nut exist, but n said to hare been lost. Astolphus 
^'erf in and IX-riideriiis, a I^ongobard duke, was 

rifrtfd his suctxi<»ur. Desiderius renewed the (|uarrel 

Vitolphus with the pope, and not only sei/eil ilio towns 
(^en up by Aatolphua, but bkowisc dovastatod the ducl.y 
if Rotne. ' The pope Adrian I. applied to Charlemagne for 
iBiitancc. ChMrlemaene eama into Italy 774, deleateil 
HKxIenus, and carried him prisoner into Fkanoe, where ho 
^ameaniunk. Adulehis, son of De8iderius,flcd toCkjnstan- 
•"flple, from whcncu he returned to Italy with some Iroojis, 
lod fell in battle. The kingdom uf the L>iii;ol)an'.s ended 
*^4i Dcudcnus. and tbe Longubard nation and its tern- 
became Hubject to Charlemagne. 

Hte polittcml system of the Longobards was weak: Ist, 
ta^uM their king was elective ; 2na, tteeause the slate was 
'^<ied anion »»> many almost independent dukes: 3rd, be- 
^ tt establiabed a degrading inferitfrity between them- 



selves and the native cuZtimtors of the soil; 4th.becaiiaa 
It never could or would enter into a lair alliance with tbe 
hierarchy of Rone, whose power was growing' \ ery fast in 
the opinion of the Italians or •Romans.' both of tho Longo- 

bard and other territories ofltaly. The po|)es were iti fact 
the protectors and the hope of the deg^adnl Uoiuaii jiopu- 
lation, and this contributes to explain the faeilitv with 
which Charlcmngne in one single balUe overthrew tiio 
wiiole de>ininion el' ilit- Longobaros. 

lONGOMONTA'l^US. CBWttiAx Severin. better 
known as Christuin Loneomontonus, from the latinue«l 

f irn of hi-, native vilbi^f, Langsbcrg. in Denmark, wius born 
in the year lj<j.'. II early education was probably wholly 
due to his own exi rtion^, a> the eirrunislances of his lather, 
who was a poor nloughman. would scarcely have enabled 
him to incur raucn expense on that accoutit; but upon tbe 
death of this parent, whieh took place when he was only 
cieht years old, he was sent for a short time to a mnid 
M hool I)\ Ills maternal uncle. This improvcnienl in young 
Severin's euliditioa excited !>a much jealousy among his 
brethren, who thought themselves unfairly dealt with, that 
he determined, in 1^77. upon removing to ^Vlborg, wbero 
ha liwd eleven years, * working by night to earn a subsist- 
en«o, and attending the leotur es of tile pri>fessors during the 
day.* After thb he went to Copvnliagen and there became 
known toTyeho Bralie, who employed Imn m leduen,- ins 
ob.servations and making other astroni iiucbI ealculaUoiis up 
to the lime ol his quitting tho island of Hoiine in 1597, 
when ho sent hiiu to Wandeobourg. and thcnco to his test- 
denco at Bcnach* Sear Prague. Uis stay hero was not of 
long duration, in consequence, it is said, of his auachnient 
to his native country, though it is perhaps attributable u 
the donth of his inifion, which happened in IPdl. []i < '.i,r', 
TvcHO.j He returned by a circuitous route, in order to M-.it 
the place which had been honoured by ilie picsunce of 
Coi«rnicu*. and reached Wiborg about the year 1603, w hei tf 
he was aiipointed superintendent (recteur) of the gymna- 
sium, ana twv years alter was promoted to the professorship 
of mathematics in the university of Copenhatren. the duties 
of whieh lie eontinuod to discharge fill wiihm twoyenniof 
hi.s deatli. He died at G>pcnl).ii;en, ,sih (Jclober, iJ-iT. 

Tiie jblle.w.iii; list v/1' Ills puidished Works is taken from 
the Ibth volume of the ' Moiuoires des Homnics Illu^trcs,* 
Paris, 17.12; 'Theses sunimain do4-lriniD Ethiets coinploe- 
tentes,' 1610; ' Dispuialio Etbica do Animte Himiuimi 
Morbis,* 1610; 'Dispulationesdunde Phllosoplna < ri;>it)e, 
utilitatc, deni.itiohe-. divi^ione, et addiscendi neioi.i-,' 
IGll-18; ' Systemalis Muthcmatici,' part 1: • .\rahiiu'- 
ticam Sulutam duobus libris nieilio'ltee eonitirelieiideiik,' 
1611; ' Cyclumctria i Lunulis reciproce uemuiistr^ta, 
unde tam areia> quam perimetri Circuli exaota dimensio 
el in numeras diductio seeuta est, hactenua ah omai* 
bua Mothematieis unioe desiderata,* 1612, 1627, and 1604: 
' Disputafio de Eclipsihus,' Ifiir, ; ' Aslrotioinia Danica in 
duas partes tributa, (luanim prima dootriiiam de diuturna 
ajjp.ireiite .Sideriim Revolutione feui)er Sphnra armilluri 
veierum tnstaurala duobus libris explicat; secunda Theurios 
de Motibus Planelanim ad Obsorvationes "rychonia de 
Brah^&c iUdem duobus librta complectitur.' 1622, 1640, 
and 1663 (Gaasendi. in hislifeof Tycho BrnbC^ says that 
this work belongs r.ithcr to that nstionoiner than tu Ljn. w- 
montanus, since tho tables of tliu planetary nivjtions wtie 
either calculated by Longomontuniis under the iniiiiediatc 
^upcrintcndeDce of Tjrclio, or copied by him fruin thos« 
which Tyclx> bad prevxnuily oaustAl to bo cotnputedi ; * IMa* 
putattones quatuor AstroloKicgB/ 1622; 'Pentaa Probloroa- 
tuin Philoaophiic,' 1623; 'DeChniiiolahnUtstorioo.' 1627; 
* Disputatio de Temiwre trium Epocharum,Mundi Conditi, 
Chrisii Nati. ct Olympiadis prima;.' Ifi'29 ; ' Zetcmata septem 
de suinmo liommis bono,'1630 ; ' Disputatio desuromo lioni- 
niB raalo,' 163U; ' GeomeUim qumila xiu. de OcloroctnH 
rutionali et vera,' 1631 ; 'Iim&tio Quadraturas Circuli.' 
1634 (this work gaw rise to a very animated dispute be- 
tween tbe author and Dr. John Pell, an English maihema- 
tician, who proved that the demonstration there t^iven of the 
'juadraturo of the cir< le was liillacious, but iiotwiih^landinc 
LongomontanuB died in the convu tioii that he had eflecled 
that which has since been shown to be impracticable); 
' Disputatio dc Matheseoa Indofa/ 1696 ; ' Coronis Probloaai> 
tica ex Myitofiis Trium Numamnim,* 1637 ; * Probleroata 
duo Geometriea.* 1638; Pmblema contra Paulum Guldi. 
num de Cu-culi Mensura,' \ <'>^,^ ; * lntn>du<'tio in I'heairaiu 
Astrouomicum,' 1639; * Kotundi m Piano, seu Circuli ab- 
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•uluUMimturt,' 1644 ; *Rnert«lt Proportion It NNttlMrUos' 

1044 ; ' Cii'Ur ivcrtlii cum IVIIto de Tera ClicuU McntUro*' 
(llncSuij** i><(.r".'Jij/ ;/ ; Jiiog. L'nii-e}*,) 
LONGUS is tlio nanu" of t lie author, (n sii[i!).j>t-il .nah ir. 
of a Greek |)uaU)ral romance, * Tho Loves of Uanhnis and 
Clilooi.*or, arcurding lo tho httral version of the Greek title 
lOmmtvvtA tA cord Aiftiw tuA JU4i|*>). ' PMtoitl Matters con- 
eeniing Daiihnia etui Chloe,* «hieh bes been generally ad- 
mirvd for its clcj^^nnco ami ^ituplicity, and is one rif tli<- cai- 
licsl spocirncns ut lliat kiiiil of compo«it:un. Wi- kiuj v 
nothing; of tho author, mIki is s«hii> isf l to havo lut J m linj 
fourth or fifth century <>t mir ara. The ' Daphnik' of Ge»- 
iwr appioaches (he nciicst nf any modern composition to 
•II imiiation of ibe vork of Loogus. litis iMfttoral hac gone 
tbratigh nameronn editiom, the beat of whtoh •rat that oi 
l»ipzi'-'. irrr, ralleil • Vm ionuu," bi-./ad-.i'' it contains the 
noted kii former editors . \'ill>i,-uiii"\ wuh numerous note* 
by the editor. Pans, 177^; .Sehjefor's. Ix^ipzig, 180,1; that 
of Cooricr, Rnmc. I^lo; that uf I'aH^Mw, Luipztg, 1811. 
Gnek and Gt^nnm; and by Sinner, Pans, 1889. Cotuicr 
diaeownd in the M8. of Longua, in the Laurentian library at 
Florenoe. a ]>as«agc of some length, belonging to the first 
book, which is wanting in all the otlicr NlSi!i. He first 
publislKMl the fraitnacnt se|)uiatcly at hin own expense and 
distrilmlod tlx- ci'iur^ t,Tutis. He afierw ii'ls i-mli,-"!.. il ii m 
hi9 eiliii I'll of the wbulc jNUtoral, of which he pul<ll^hL'l! 
only :>,: C'<i)ioe. mmt of which ho sent to distinL;<n-.lu d 
•cbolar* of various conntriet. He also republished Aiuyoi'a 
F^reneh ttuubition of Loogui, addine to tt tha trans- 
latiun of tba diieovtred (aaiage. ^Comun, Pavl 

LONGWY. [M0SEI.1.K] 

LONS-LK SAUNIEU fJrRA l 

LOO-CHOO ISI. \M)S [Litou-KlWlvIsi.*IlII«.] 

LOOK. KAST AND W£ST. [Cqswwau.) 

LOON (Omitholony), one of iho English tianica (br ilie 
Grcateat S))ecklvd lllvtr, Co/yeite* gtaebUi*, fDlVf it, 
vol. ix.. p 37.] 

]A)l', J.ako. [TrHKtSTAN ] 

IXJ1»E 1>K VEGA. tVKCiA.] 

LO'PHlADili, a family of fishi'< of the order Acanthop- 
terycii. The fiabea of litis family (which forms the ' Pee- 
totwet PSdicuifei* of Cuviur) are dialinguiabed by the 

bones of tho carpun being elongated and forming a kind of 
arm, wliirh siip|H)rls the pertoral fins. I'lie skeleton is 
semicarlilaginous. i in- nnu.Sv ontaiu* four i^cnLTa : Lu- 
jthiun (Cuv.), Antfitmmu* (Coinuiersun), Mutthe tCuv.), 
and Ihtirachus (Hloch., Schn.) 

The extiaordinoty fish which ia not unfrcQnenlly met 
with on our coast, and known by the name of the Angler 
tLnpliiu* j>itcatoriu», l.in ), i-i an example of the firsx uf 
the«bovejrencra,whirli is thus iliaruf iTiicd : - Sliui \viili..ut 
g< :i!. s ; tli>' \< tiiral fito Mfuafcd in front of tin; iKrJornU; 
opcrcHiU> i»nd branciiiostogous rays enveloped in the skin ; 
i;dl opening situntetl behind the pertoraU; branchio«legotis 
membrane forroinu a lar|;c uurse-like cavity in the axdin ; 
two distinct dofMi flos, in nont of which are some free 
ravfi produced into long slender filaments: head broail and 
dei>n>s.scd, •txtrcmcly large in proportion to the body. 

i'he AiiuKt, or Kisluti^' Fnv. ai it is sometinics i-allod, 
is thus di:M't tt>«.-d by Mr. Varrcil: — * The head is wide, de- 
presM-d ; tho mouth nearly a» wide aa the head ; lower jaw 
llic longest, bearded or ftinged all nnind tho e<lge; both 
jaws armed with namcroua teeth ol iliflVrenl lengths, co- 
iii«-al, »harp, and curving inwards ; teeth also on the palatine 
bones and tongue; three elongated nneonneclcd filamenU 
on the upper part ol' ilie lu-iul, im>) noar the upper lip, one 
itt the iiaor, all thtc-e Mtimt^Ni tiu (lie middle line; cye« 
lar^e, iriut>» brown, pupil blark; pectoral fins l)ioad and 
rounded at the e^lge. wide at the bam?; bmnrhial pourheg 
in fiart sapp«>no«l l*y th<* «ix brancliio«tn;ou» ruvs. Hodv 
narrow eom|iiared with the hnadth of the lieed. an^ tapering 
pradoally to the tail ; vent abonl the middle of the bo<ly ; 
Hi.'vi hulo fi»!i < v< re«lwith a locis« >kin. The number of 
fia-ray* are : — ti.n 3 npinous anil \ l mift ; pectoral, 2»» ; 
ventral. 6: anal, ami < i ri.il, s Colour of the uppi-r 
Ktirfncr of the ImkIv uiiiforiii l>i ku u ; fin memhrmiies darker: 
uii'lpr ^u^ra'-e t.>f the both, Mntial and pectoral flnt» white; 
taii dark hiown, almost black.' 

The Angler is nsually about thr«e ftet in length, but has 
been known to measure five. It lives at \\\,- Ixiitnm ni the 
water. eruuckioK ^1*^' ^ '^^^ ground; and, by means of its 
wMnl and f««tanl Ipsbit aiin up tiw imid twd aaod in 



such » manner s« to concoil itself from otiter Ushts, tht 

loiu; iiLciJvut at tho tin ui ii j-'O is elevated, anj t(>t 
L'iiUei in,; iijipendn'.'o ui ii» )>vi>tnuuv is Mid to ;Utraot tW 
MiMllcr tislu'sas u \>\\l; and when they are SOfl|gMUl> BSM; 
they arcM'Uc'il liy thi* voracious fish. 

In the i^eiius Antrnttariu* liiere is tlicsamv sort af ftas 
rays on the head, the first of which )« flender. uAclk •afBi* 
natcd by an appcndugi'; tbelbtlowin^ lays, augmenlad bf 
a iiu-iiibranc, arc V .iiK' 1 iiics mil' li t .-ilarged, and at othef* 
an- ui;ittvl to form u tui. The li^tsal tin occopie* nearly tu 
wliolo cxti lU i f llic Iwii k : tiic b uly is often n>- ><-t with 
tuneuus ap|K*ndage>. The^e fisheis, says Cu\ ler. br ftliit^ 
their enormous slomaolu wiih air, expand tbaraselvea UIp 
a ballooo ; their fins enable them to ereeip OH land, ahwe 
they can live for two or throe days, the pectoralit IVoaaihc4 
po»iti >n, ]x-rfortaing the Tuik txui* of hiod fb*l. IWw 
fl>hci luhaUil the yeas of lu.-l <l;tiiate*. 

Tiiu 8;'ot i. i (if the genus .M<ii!/ir ore remarkable for li-r - 
projecting snout, beneath which the inoutb, wlurb •* si 
moderate size and protracted, i& situated. The bod| u 
Studded with bonv tuberelea» and the donal An k somIL 

The fburth and hitt tfenut of the pr es e n t family l^-j- 
tru'/iui) i- disTinj;\iislu' 1 liv thf* f 'li-.vtng rharacltiv 
IK'nd linri/iHit ilU II utiTicil. l)r>i,iflL-r than ihe Ii«kU : xhf 
inoutli ili i.'pl) (.Icfl : i<i>i rt lil i.iij and >uU>.|KT< i.h:rii 1 h.« 
tlu- ventrui tiiia nartow, iifcrted under the ihtcMt, ami <^ 
inmiiig but three rays, tho first of which is bn>ad ■ : 
elongated. The anterior dorsal fin is short, and sop|>ortcd>--. 
threa spinous rays; tlie piHterior duisal is long; and oai^ 
ported by soft rays : tho anal fin, which is oppu^rd to ttt 
last. i« also supported with soft ra) s. The lips arc fret^ueiuli 
furnislicil wiili filauii-iii'i. The s]>ecie3 uf tuis ^ruus kc^,' 
themselves hidden in tho sand to surprise their pw). Iim 
those of the genus Lophius. and tba wmuida inflieiad iy 
their spinea are said to b« dangaraua. 

iXVrtllODON. an axtinet goana of tnaiMnilbroa* qiusi- 
ru|>eds nearly approaching in the structur« of the lectk Si 
the Tapirs and Khinoceruses, and in some resj^is t» ilt 
Hippoj>otami;>, ti |'iira'cJ by Cuvitr fruui l'aftr--ithtnK • 
(with which, as well as An-rftinthfrium, it is cio^lyru- 
neeted) under the name at Iho head of ihiSMrticIc |1 .c 
Blninvdle named thannus Tapirotkm u m. 

Lophiodon diflim mnn Mtntkerittm in thai tlie loant 
molar teeth, instead of exhibitin;; a continu ,i,s %rnf% ■' 
double crescents runnin? bsnuiludmally, lia\L- irmii»Mr'. 
c|r\ aimiis I dcs I'olliiifs Iraiisv <r-alc<). tiii'r<' 1-1 ',• -« t>tl < 
Cuvier yivcs tbc tullowiiig as the generic cbaraetora vi 
phiodon : — 

I. Sis indaors and two canines in «aeh Jaw; scvct 
molars on cadi side of ihc upper jaw and six in tha fcyor'. 

u It li a vacant space bet we*' II iIj<- i-anmc and the tat •'to' 
jviiiits in which they reoi'inldc tin; 7'apiri. 

.'. A third iie^aiiiMi I on the last lon«r aoL* 

which IS wanting in tlleTaplr^. 

3. Tlic anterior lower molars are not fiimnlicd w, I 
transversal elevations as in th« Tafira» but |iras*at olac; 
tudinal aeries of tubcrdei. or a conical and laolalcd «a<. 

4. Th" iipjifr TTiolar^ have their transversal cicta: 
more obhiiue, and in tin* rcsucct approach tb« Kbiuorcr.*«\ 
from whicit thay dtflbr by Ina aMcnes of eroehttt an tint 
elevations. 

Tba dental fomnla of LopkMan ihm rnUl he:-* 

Itlci»ors - ■ Canines ' : Molars ' ' = At. 

Thu rv»l of the ostcolo'^y of this extinct for.a uni - . • 
the aflintties above ineiiiiune<I ; hiA many pans oi ' • 
skeleton arv ttill unknown, and particularly ihose oMm' ' 
l>ortions tho nasal bones and those of the wM, tba n«wk<r 
of toes not bdttfi ascertained. 

No less than flft»en species are remtded. twelvt of whi 
are named. TIi< \ belong tn 'lu' flist j.'r.Mt frv»l»-w^ r? 
forinatiun of I he Kocene Period cf I,y.-ll; and if we are T 
judzc fioM aua;n;;\ , H'l 1 thi' 'I'licr aiiiiii.il n uiani* t'.' ^ ■■- 
reptiles i'S)>ifially 1 with wliicb tho arc as-Mfiate*!. tL«« 
must have livotl m a temperature hUiULdu to the elis*eik* 
of Crocodiles and fiesb'water Tettitdimmim i£m^ sr.! 
TriontfTy, eroatnree wbieb, at preaeni, inhabit ear* cl - 
mates. 

The localiliet arc I^sol for three specie*, one of wb i< h 
;d-M fijiind at Ki iilc'lu'iin aiiil unntlu-r al*-) at Arc - '- I 
i!toi»<wus. Argcnton for three other aperies. Bucbs^ei^ 
fortmaMM. llMtabnaud fert«naav«iiOW«f«lncfeai 
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IwM at Oinnnt. Boutonnil nMV MontpiUlfT tuf m. 

prjnbut jr.* ftii' oi.e l/,, SHiruum of FlloliPi) I »1>B»» spPiito*' 
krv n3»io<l, OlIuTi l.tivo bcuii fj\\i\'\ at Ar^RlMli IH tbd 
Laonnoic, aeftr P«ris, aud near Kraukroi t, 




tapvtr Mltftfewktar IN mom. ^r.) a.ettlM ImOi aT tl* MM. 
iCwy CiMtarlMlhafflwMM. (Cm) 

la tbo * R^e Animal,* Cnrier phcm Z«pAt(Kim b«(v««i 
HiltPotherium and the Tupirt, 

LOPHORI'N A . [Biro or Pakadisb. vol. iv., ^ 421.1 

LOPHCyPHORUS. [Phasianio;b.] 

IjCyPHOTES. a ccmis of Faleonida- e«»al>Iis}ic<l by M. 
ly^-'on : but that tiTiu baving been previously lmii]mi.m'(I,> 
Mr. Goiild and uUuts a<b>i)t the peiterii' lillu, Lpj.i^in^i'htja, 
proposed by Mr. J E.Grny. Mr. Gould describes u ^l>i•cll•s 
anjxng hii Australian Birds under xYieno^meot Lejridogpuija 
rriitatut. The form it somewhat allied to Pernit. Mr. 
Gould cbnractcrizcil at the same timeimreral new s]K'cics 

PiJeonidte from New South Wales, and the fulluwing 
Be* genu* from tbc same bicalily. 

/•-rartilM — ^Tvpe. Fu/co B-rigora. \'ig. and Ilorbf. 
(7 / I'm:, If. .17.) 

LOPHOTUS. a name applied by G. Fi»cbrr to a genus 
of Simiddo' 

LOPHU'RA, a genus of Saurians established b^ Mr. 

Orar. but changed oy Cuvier for htiurtiit, berauic m his 
t'lnnion the term Lnj</tura romes too lu'ar to the term Lf)- 
fJiyrut. The terms are huwuver both in their construction 
and acrentuation luflldODlly distinct. [loVAWIDJB, vol. 

Ml . p. 439.1 

I-OPH Y'ROPA. [BBAMCmoPODA. vol. v.. p. 339 ] 
LO'PHYRUS. [CnLumiiMB, vol. vii.. p. 377.] Tb« term 
r alto employed by DumAril to designate a genua of Sou- 
nam* iAgama gigantea. Kuhl ), and by latietlle w a iMUne 
fir a eenus of Ht/mennplerou» Insectt. 

IjOR \ NTH A'CE.fi. a natural order of Ex ogcns. refi-rred 
Ir raost systematical writers to either the polvpotalauR or 
mntiopetalous subclass, but hj others regarded as more 
cltMly in alliancoiriib the aDetalont Saotalacen and Pro- 
teaeeao. They are in nearly all twim tine parasites, growing 
npun tlic br.inriu nf tree-, below wliose Knrk ibey insert 
•hejr roots, incornurating them with the wood, aud feeding 
upon the vital juieoa of Uie planta vhieh tbqr attack. The 

• Kallul*!0 in OnalMMn Onvt Dr Hennum Von Uerrr 
€mm iiMiiliie aftrt * TviflSc' 
t 0f OMaaleMliMliagMMasr. 



prin»if9l ronyln of i^litlnetlon in the itt-uotuM of 7x>riii« 

Ihace'D i>ro A ( no collod itifsi'lar fruit eontoining ii smglfl 
tax^ t .Hill.', n liiiil roitsi»tiiiL^ oj' a peculiar vl.uid in'Ulur lo- 
k«;ii)bliiig birdlime, and a \ulvate corolla willi the stamens 
opposite the petals. There is but one species, the commoi| 
nistleloo, Viscum album, found wild in England ; a speeka 
of Lonntbut occurs in the sontb of Kunpe; but in the hot 
dry parts of tropical countries the species abound, swarming 
over the branches of tree\ of which they often form a con- 
spicuous feature, with their bm:,' clusiere<l gaily coloured 
tlowers. As in this country the iiu.stletoe does nut injure in 
any considerable degree the plant which it attacks, unless 
it exists in unusuul quantity, so in India, where Loranibi 
are eonmon, the injury sustained by vegetation ii aooovd- 
ing to tbo reciprocal size uf the parasite and its stock. 
Mr. Oriflilh stales that a species called Loranthus Scur- 
rula, which is generally attacbeil loMclastomamalahalhrieat 
or other shrubs, freouenlly de!>truys them to a oon!>iderable 
extent ; others which are minute in comparison with tha 
stock, especially sucb M grow upon trees, produce no ap- 
preciabie injury. Allbough the nature of the pericarp of 
plants seldom forms a part of tlieir ordinal distinctions, yet 
It is here employed— for this reason, that the viscidity of the 
fruit and the parasitical habits of the order arc dciieiideiit 
on each other. The seeds sticking by their own glue to 
tht? biaiicbcB on which they fall ciipiure to ibe young parastle, 
when* it begins to grow, a suitable substance in which lo 
pusb its roots: and as the viscidity of the fruit causes tlw 
greater port of it to cntrh upon branches before it falls to 
the ground, the young plant vrould die immediately after 
goriiiii'.u.tion, if it were dot a paiasite, and ibua tat taea 

would be<cme exiiiicl. 

Mr. Grifliib luis bbown (Linn. Tnnis. , wiii. 71) that in 
Loranthus and Viscum the ovules are not formed till after 
impregnation has taken places a most carious and balbra 
I nheaird-of fact. 

LORCA, 0 town of Spain in the province of Murcta, in 
tbc diocese of Ca. tb;it;cna, is built on the nortb slope of the 
Sierra de Cufio, .10 miU> west of Carthagona. It has an 
old castle, a collegiate cliurcli, besides other churches and 
convents, a royal college, an episcopal palaoe, two hospitals, 
several 'alamcdas,' or public walks, planted with flue traes» 
and, acoordinff to Miilano. 40.000 iniialNtaats. It has ma- 
nuftctories of saltpetre, woollen and linen eloths, thread, 
and lace The territory of Lorca i-. very ferlilc, csp( 4'inlly 
in corn, but part of it r.unVrs from dniiii;lit. N'arinns niL-ans 
have been tried to supply the deficii-in _\ of wau-r, but they 
have failed through bad managemeitt and the political con- 
vulsions of the countiy. (Mifiano. A'cefoiHino Oeogra- 

■^jORtfADVOCATE OP SCOTLAND. This is the 

peculiar nppcllai ion of ihc attorney-general, or senior stand- 
ing counsel lur ilic crown, learned in the law, in Scotland. 
The rcijular series of Mich olbcers cannot be carried to nii 
i-arlu r date than the end of the flfteentli century. Pre- 
vious to that time, indictments before the lord-ju!itietar of 
Scotland seem to have lieen under the charge and 
intendanca af the derk of court, or justice clerk, as he ' 
lermedJJlWtlCE Clkrk] ; and for |ito«;c( utioii- bef .re the 
high court of ))arliainent, we fliwl somelinics lliechan<el« 
lor, sometimes the clerk register, and at OlbCT timoa U Spa> 
cial counsel for the crown appointed. 

The earliest standing 'Advocate,' and with whom the 
series properlv b^na, was Sir Jobu de Ross of Mount- 
^reenan. in the county of Ayr, an individual well known 
lioib in the politics and literature of his time: he is one of 
(be .Scoltisb poets c iiiuiieinoraled by Dunlrar. On the fall 
of Ilenryson and l^awson on tbe fatal ficM ol' Fli-d.len, 
Wibhart of Pittarrow was made both king's advocate and 
justice-clerk; but afterwards those oilices were again sepa- 
rated, and when the Court of Session was erecied in ibe 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Sir Adam Ottetbum of 
Auldhame was king's advocate. On that occasion ho was 
not only privileged to plead within the bar, but actually 
nominateu one of the judges of the court, <>r a I id of s-ev- 
sion, as the kings treasurer and justico-clorU hki wisi- were. 
It was (Vom tUs eirennstance he acquired the style of Lord 
Advocate, an avpallation which occurs in the years 1 673 
and 157fi (Piteaini's Criminal TWoltX and was the fixed 
designation in 1587. (See the stttute, 1587, e. 115.) This 
was in the time of David M'Gill of Rankielor; and befbre 
M'Gill bad long left tbc office, il bad the additional 8[\le of 
'Right Uouourabie.' (Sec Act of Sederunt. I7th Nov, 
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1110.) It VM however in tbe t im« of Sir Thorn as Hopo ) Tbit tettm to b«w bem the iMt tnt«rfcrcn«e «itb lb« piyA 

autliohiy over tlio app<jiiitincnl of cliancell'jr until ll* tiTw 
of tho Loll)* Pjrliatnent. In the moro \ie<>roui tv\gn «4 
F,<l«.iril HI. wr liiid by the fwrliamc'^i < 'II tlial in I3 litb< 
oomnHiu- ]>iavi-il ilui no ahcn might b» inaiic rlianrcll '. 
hut tlio k.ii;; aiiswirnl, that he rould appoint wltura i-» 
would. In 3 Richard II. the Comtnoitt ptaye*! tti«t ih* 
chancellor, treasurer, kct'por of the great aral. rhfef 



f rounder of the noblo family of Hopetoun, aodotbrn) lhat 
ttu' i)l1U-e acquired the \ast political importance which haa 
111 11. lerii times belonged to it This arose not Jena from 
the buhllu un«I auibitioiu character of that famous peraon, 
thati from tho circumslanco of tho king's removal to the 
throne of England, and the conaequoat rcmotencas of Scot- 
land ftt>m the immediate teat of eovenunetit. 

In M'Gill's time tho jrooriy Muai^ attiched to tho oflioe 
was 4vl. When Ho|>c was appointed in 1628, be had -JOU/. 
a year; and in the iml df li--t ci ntuiy it wa» iiOOL 

It i« ditficult to deltiio llui puwura and dutiea of the lurtl 
advocate : they ore »aid to he indefinable- The most pro- 
ninent however is that of publie prowoutor ; and in thia 
rapacity he haa. bMidflt tbe aolidlor-gcncral, four standing 
deputicii of his uwn appointment, who retire with him ou 
a change of ministr>'. These deputies assist him in tho 
Court nfJu-itiriiiry, uii- il(-<p;iii iiud by him to the tevcrul 
circuits ot tiial cuurt to i>it»i>u€u(u laJiclments there. He 
haa aUo a deputy in the Court of Exchequer ; and a deputy 
or occaaional auh)>litute to conduct proM-cutiuns before the 
aheriir of Edinburgh, or other county court. Every county 
court hait indeeil a ' procurator fiscal,' whose dutv It ia to sue 
on behalf of the cruwn in lii> county; but that officer is not 
yet placed on n pnipiT f>»itin^', b><in^ lU'itber of the baTiDor 
named bv the crown or the lord udvucate. 

LORD KEEl'EU (Cu»t->!S inagni Sigilli), an aniiont 
officer of the crown, who had the ciititody of the king's 
great teal, with authority to aflix it to public document*, 
lome of the most important of whieb have no force (ill they 
have been authenticated in tbit formal manner. 

Until tlio r. i-ii i.f Ilriiry III. the officr- of kuopcr of the 
great seal appears to huve been distinct Irmn tlial uf chan- 
cellor, and generally subordinate to it. Tho chancellor, as 
a bii^h judicial oltiecr, was sworn at his entrance upon bis 
duties, but the functions of the keeper being eenaidered as 
chiefly ministerial, no ootb mpifmn to b»ve been required 
from him. The chancellor was often elected by the heron* 
n^'c parliament, or great council of tho nation, but tin- cus- 
tody of the great seul Wtt» under the control of the king 
The antient entries resipeciing the appointment of the chan* 
coUor generally are— A. B. CaQoellaritu<or in Canceihirium) 
Angll» eleetiu, or a banmngiot or in pleno parliamento, or 
per regetn et parliamentam. oenitilittita eat. Reeonia of 
the reign of Henry I. and John ehow lhat both oRlcea were 
Ju bl Miiiuli.ini- Mjsly by <liffi ie>it pcrwmR under those 

5niic«tt. bouii'timos tho ottices were united m one indivi- 
ual. who wa< Ihuii both judge and minister. In the I Ith 
year of Henty III-, Ralph Nevill was ap|H>inted by parha- 
ment chancellor fur life ; and two year^ aftcrwdrdi no re- 
ceived the custody of the greet aeel ftom tbe king. In 22 
Henry 111. the great seal was fonnblf taken from wevill by 
tin: kirit:. wliM ilelivered it tn tun |i. r-.in«. Oioffroy tin- 
'i'euiplur an<l .liibn Lexingtt ii , but as iSeviU couid iiul be 
deprived ut "bis ludirial authority by the crown, he continued 
to hold the uili c of chancellor until his death. But the 
great seal was laider the ccatrol of tho chauceUur ; and 
vben Henrr lU. clemanded it from the biabop of Uheater, 
bia dianoolTor, be answered, that having reeeived tbe iw^l 
by the couiiuuii rouiio ! ' T t^)• ri'ulin, he could not resign 
it to uiiy oiu- u'ltliout tliu Iil.c cuinnion consent. It was 
ni iiu r ( j • uipliiint uj;:iinsl llcnry 111. that in r.'6l he 
a|>|>oiuted Waller do Mertuii to be chancellor. ' incon:>ulto 
barunagtOb* or taitbout tbe ron^nit of tbe baronage. In the 
foUowing yeer be appeara to ba«e removed Hugh te Uo- 
tpencer tiie ehief-jnaiire. and Niehotaa de BIy the ebaneel- 
lor, appointed by ll'.e tuir<iris. 

Edwurd I. took iLo gical acuI with imn into FIai^iIcts, 
and ril'i\»:ird.H into Gascony, leaMut; Iks chinu-cllDr in 
Englanil uitit a temporary seal : and in 6 Edward 1. the 
bishup < t H.ith and Wells; tlie chunccllor. on going abroad 
left the great «>cal in tbe custody uf Sir John de Kirt>y. with 
an injunction to (kapatch the bttaineie of tbe diancvlly m 
his uliM nce. Tbe chancelloc cannot now make a dt'imty, 
or, as li.; ««« furmcrly calK'«l. a lieutenant. In IC E lw. )., 
Ayrt inin. tn i-icr ol' tln' lolU, and his cuni) ;ir.i.Mi>, wore 
keepers of the gre^il tA-A ; Burnell. bi§hup ut liath and 
Weils being at the same time chancellor. Among the 
restricliont impoaed on Edward II.. m the iilUi year vt bia 
teigii, by tbe ordeinoiiia dected by the barotw end turn- 
I in parliament, it was provided that tbe king • ! iiM 



berlaiu, and steward of the king's huu»e)Kil<i nn^itl be aa- 
pointed in that parliament. Henry V. had tw.. j;t.-a» trc., 
one of ^jiiM. wiiu li lie ill livered to the bi«b')p ut Ihirl -"a, 
inakiriL; him litrd ckaiweilor of England, .tii'1 auo'. 
sihiT, "Inch he delivered to the bi^liop uf l>)iidi'ii ti- * -t. 
Tlio statute uf 31 Hcnrr VIH > c. )u. a«>ii:iie>i it>e 
rank to the lord chanoellar end tbe lord kefper. giving • 
the pertton holding the une office or tlie other pnr<. ed***-* 
over all by peers except those ot the blouii iu>al: aul 
in 6 Eluabetb. Sir Nicm'-iis Kat-on i- i ! keeper, j.rvr m, 
an act to be passed ic. Iri), wbicli, ulU'r nx-iiing lluti • ' « 
question hml f(f lute arisen whether like plac«, uu'ltn: ri, 
pre eminence, jurisdiction, and power l>ciijiiged Ut itt« «|f •« 
of lord-keeper of the great s^'ul of England, as beUtiir^ ti 
tho office of lord-chancellor of England, declares Iliat *:# 
keeper of tho great seal has alua> s hu'l. u^l. and nwcv «*l 
tho same i larc, anlhori'.y pre-cniincnr>', j u , . -iL' tin!!, 1 
cution of taws, and all other customs i^iiiiuM«liite->, i i; 
advantages as the lord-chancellor. 

Notwithstanding these two statutes the appumimrlit ff 
lord-keeper appaer* not to have stood so high in tbe ealtma 
tion of tuc public as that of chanoellor ; and the ptM si'al 
bas been generally delivered with the latter title. 

Upon the rupture between Ch irU s I. au l ii > p-irliamrr* 
the king took the great seal to Oxford. U|>mi ^bn-h a ic^ 
seal was ordered to be made by the parliament. This ran 
sure was tho subject of severe reproaches fn>ni the tw}«. 
ists ; though unless the parliament were proi>are<l ti* anbct 
unconditionally to the king, it is difficult lo any bowa-i 
other course could have been adopted. 

(Matth. Pans; P.irlitm^lt MoUgf CAm% 4lll /«< : 
Bohun's Curnu Cancfil.) 

Tbe power and duties of the lord-keeper, as idcni.!>! 
with tho chancellor, have already been stated. [Chaxcu 
lor; Chanckry.1 

LORD-LIEUTENANT. It was formerly umal for tl- 
crown, from time to time, to issue commissions of a.-r3i. 
rerjuinns: certain expcrn'i.rcil i.or^otis t.t nu.^rcr and i.- 
the iniiubiiants of the counties (u which such comcDi>'>. ' 
ers wer^ sent. They were directed to put into mii ti^ 
order those who were capable of performing military 
vice, end to diattnin aucb aa wni - ■ • 



wen not qualified lo 

but were possessed of real or personal pni])erty. to fore^^ 
armour to their more vigorous cxiuntnmen ; and tUey wtr* 
t<i tTcri benr.ins where Tiercssr^ry. '1 be ( rm of the«c c-. »■ 
misMOM*. tttler much complaint, was settled by ataiutie. ar,< 
may be seen at len^'tb m thePlarliameal'rolUef 5 Uea.IV. 
14U3-4. vol. lii., p. 527. 

In the 16tb eenturj- tbeee caramiiHMU of array apprv v 
liave generally given place to commisiions of lieutmarc. 
by which nearly the same powers ai thii«.e of the old rc»*- 
missions of array «i rr i u.i, rn >l uii certain perxio* - 
standing repre!i<>ii(aii\c» ut liie crux^n fi>r ktxrpiii^ u.< 
counties for winch they were appointed m militarj eide' 
In li>io a commisMon 'de arraiatione et capitaooo fanr*^:. 
contra Francos' issued to tbe duke of Norfolk, cviiattlutiu,: 
him tbe hMg't lirul^uut. ati^l mptam geiierul of alt rvf 
tains, viee-coptnins, men-ai aiuiN armed men, orcberv =1* 
iiTl Lil!u r> rct.i,ni 'l ^ r to be retained against the Frer-ii. 
the cuuiilio* at fc&tsex, Suflolk, Norfolk. Hertford. I'^n 
bridge, Huntingdon, Lincoln, Rutland. Wurwielt. Norrl. 
ampton, Leicester, and BedfurtL A smular etMpmi*'*'''. 
Ksued to the duke of Siiflblk for the countioa of K«c& 
Sussex. Surrey, Hants. Wilts, Berks Onfoni, MidJU-sirx, 
Bucks. Worcester. and Hereford, and London; and tuJu>- 
Riisaell, knight, l.flrd Russell. keej>er ot ib. prr.> -^i, f r 
the counties of Dorset, Somerw:!, Derutt, CWuwalJ, »n.l 
Glauce»ter. (Rymcr.) 

Tlicsc olllcers are however spoken of by Candao, in the 
reign of Eluabeth. as extraordinary magistratet. eoeetiiwl^l 
otily in times of dilCculty and danger, which was tU- ewav 
with commissioners of array, as appt ars from the rwotxl* i*. 
tlii'ir r I .iiiiiii «-i'>ii. 

nppoint the cbamellur and cerUm other jjteat wtUcers by i 1 he right of the crown to i*9ue commiaatoos of J«-i*- 
tne advice and aaaaitt of hie bai«Bage» end ia perliemeot. 1 tenanegr wi* denied by the Loag FaHinmenl, eai ik« 
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tiim fomied Um nn&imattt cause of the rupture between 
OiwIm L and hit tubj«ett. Upon iho R«toraiion ilie 
fi^hlof l!ie t rown To issue such comniissioaiWMexUWwMd 
L* adeclaialorj act. 14 Charles II., cap. 3. 

TUe authorities and duUts of the lord-lieutenant and of 
h'-s lemporarv vire Ueutcnaul«,aadof hUpermancntdepuly- 
LeuttnantB. li ne l^uerl/ b«en toed «nd nyuklM byttio 

LORD OF HISRijLB. the maiter of the revels at 
Otnstinas in iun nol kman's or other creat hovie^ 'Firtt 
■a tbc feast of Chri>,tiii.i»,' says Stowe (Sum r/£ofH£,ediL 
i«. ''-^). ■ ili-'ii' was in llio king's house, wheresoever 
be wjA lodged, a Lord of Misrule, or master of merry 
dupMUk ewf the like had yc in the hou^c <>t en t ry noble- 
BnAvfbMioror goodwoffthip, wore he spiritual or temporal: 
amoDf^t the whioh the meyor of London, and either of the 
,l,rrf<, liu l tlicir several Lords of Miarule.e\-ereooteiKUng. 
i-uii' u; (luurri'l or offenoa, who •hould make the ntrest 
juiiKui i to iK li^jln the bv'holfh j^. Tlic-^o lords. bej?inning 
•r.cir rule on Al hallow-eve, cuiUinueU the same till the 
cuifTow aftei the Feestof the Purification, < uinuMnly < ula-l 
(;uuiletaas-day : in all wbivh spact; there uere fUtu and 
i«t>lle disguising*, medcs, and mummeriee. with raying at 
ciriU for c>miiten», iiailes. and poinu ia every hoiue, mora 
I r rastiuii-s lUan for gain.* 

Tim ljot(\ of Misrule, or revel inas'er, wa^, sometimes 
icr:uc<l a Chnstraas prince. Worlon, in his ' History of 
Englisli Poetry .* tells us that in an original draught of iho 
«»lul«aof Trinity College ul Cambridge, founde<l in 15J6. 
one ot the chapters is eutitte<l, ' Do prtefeclo Ludorum, qui 
Li^^rator dicitur.' under wbuM diraotion and authority 
i^un comedies and tragedies are to ho exhibited in the 
ball at Christmas; as ulfo ' hox sjicclacula,' or as iiKu-.y 
d>*J j/ue*. "With rogarri to the peculiar tusmcai auJ i' 
of Iiiipcnitor. it is ordered that one of tlu' Masters of Ai ls 
fhall be placed over the juniort every Christmas, for the 

ulation of their gatOCS and diversions al that season of 
t<-,uvitv. His sovereignty vas to Ust during the twelve 
tijy* of Cbnstmaa, and he was to exercise the same power 
rii Cand'.i'.iia-d.iy. His f.-c was f^Ttv slulliii^s. In an 
auilit-boiik I'i Tuuily College ill 0.\t'oia. I'ur tliu )cJr 1569, 
Mr. Warloa fuuiid a disbursement ' pro inandio PrincijAi 
Jstiiaticti-' A Cbhstauw Prince or Lord of Misrule, ho 
sdds^ oorreqwodiog to the Imperator at Cambridge, was 
a < >imnion leoiiocaiy magiatiate in the oolkgea at Ox- 

I'jnl. 

In Srullar.d. wIktc llu; ReforunUioii look a m<.rc severe 
aud gloomy turn iiiau lu Eu^laiid, tlio ' Abbot of L iiieasoii, 
«s be was there called, and other festive charuL ic is. \wix- 
luppreaied by the legislature as early as 15^5. At Rodcz, 
tbe capital of the province of Roverjrne in France, previous 
tr. the Revolution, they had on ' AbM de la Malgouvenu^' 
« ho corresponded exactly with out Lord <rfHtinil«. ^ 

After 1640 w heat nothioff of the Lord of liimilo in 
Kiisclaud. 

(Wartons Hist. Engl. Puftry, vol. li., p. 378 ; Brand's 
iWv-^<if.,ToLi.. p. 387-393; Nares's Glosiary.) 

LORDS, HOUSE OF.— one of the two assemblies 
vi; , i, f rui lo^'cthor the Parliament of the United King- 
-j .ij). [P\i<i.i ^ii t vt ] The other is the House of Owninons, 
»hi h ojDs.sisorjKTson:^ wlio arc elected from time to time 
tL. represent tho peiiple at lui t;o. [Commons, House of.] 

'fli*! persons who sit iii the House of Lords areof twO 
doiuea: 1. Lord* Spiritual i 2, Lords TemDoral. 

The Lords Spiritual ate tbe two Brchbishopa and twenty- 
f'urbiihops of the English Church, and one atehbiabop 
iiul three hbliops of the lri>li prelacy. Before the teforma- 
:i .n of n ht;i-iii. whrii ilu- inoiiasUr f>tahlishnicnU which 
al lunded ui £uii;land were suppressed, ihc superiors of 
ii>;iny of theui, under the names of abbots and ptiurs, sut as 
L/nU Spiritual in this aasemhiy. In those times the I^ids 
^p;iiiual equalled, if th^ did not outnumber, the Lonls 
Tetii] >r J who sat at anyf;ivcn lime lu Parliament; though 
i.ww Uitv tbiiu hut about one-thirteenth of the persona €OUf 
1 '-m^ this a*senihl) . S \ more bishops were added iswa 
iiiv abbots and priors were removed. 

The Lords Temporal ate all the peera of England, beiu^ 
of Aali age, and not mcapacitated by mental itbbccihty ; 
tixteeo representatiw peers of the Scoiiish peerage, and 
; A.-nty-r'j:ht roprcs<'ntaiivi'H tif the Irish peerage. The 
(■.i;ujti».T .1 ilu' :w., lo^i iuanc-d portions is fixed: but lha 
number of [K^cr^ uf England sitting in tho li .iu^o \> peipc- 
tu^y varjiujj, and depends upon the cusuallies ul wmun- 



tics, and on the will of the king, who has an unrestricted 
power of increasing the number of peers. 

The Scottish representative peera were intiodaced at tha 
Union in 1707; and the Irish repraeentailve peen at the 

Union with that country in 1800. 

The component parts of this assembly admit of being 
repiv^ciited thus: — 1. Persons sitting there in respect of 
otlices held by them. Such are the spiritual lonls of 
England. 2. Persons who sit in right of inheritance of a 
dignity of peerage. 3. Pcn>uns who have been created 
peers. 4. Hereditary peers of Scoilond (for tbcro can be 
no creation of peers of that part of the United Kingdom) 
elected by the whole body of the Scottish peerage to repre- 
sent thetn in parliament, at tiie bo^iiiiiiiig of every parlia- 
ment. 5. Hereditary or create<l peers of Ireland, elected 
by the whole body of the Irish peerage, and sitting for life, 
vacancies being supplied as they occur. And C. Spiritual 
lords of Ireland, who »H in turns accordini? to a cycle 
established at the Union. The great body of the house how- 
ever consists of hereditary Lords Temporal of England, 
umU'r the t-e\ cral denominations «!" dukrs, iiiur<iu;^-es, earls, 
viscounts, and barons. Each of the iiidividualsot' the^c ranks 
baa an equal vote with the rest ; but they arc seated hi the 
hoHaa in classes, and according to their precedency. 

The only material changes which have been made in the 
constitution of this assembly in the long period of its e.vist- 
eiice have been: 1. Tliesup|>osed limitation of the right of 
all holdin.; lands in chief of the crown to sit therein, by 
King Henry HI. after the battle of Evesham. 2. The re- 
moval fVom it of representatives of the counties, cities, and 
boroughs, who are supposed to have formerly sat with the 
lords, and the placing them in a distinct assembly, called 
the House of Commons. 3. The reduction in the nuntbur 
of the Lonls Spiritual, by the suppression of the monastic 
e>tablishmenls. 4. The iniro Im t: m ofihe Si oUish repio- 
sentative peers. And 5. The lulrodueiion ot the Irish 
bishops and the Irish representative peers. 

This house tnay be traced to the very beginning of any- 
thing like an English constitution. It is in fact the maff- 
nuin concilium of the early chronicles. Tbe bishops are 
sometimes said to stt there In virtue of baronies annexed 
to their resjK-ctive oflices ; but it is questionable whellier 
baronies are attached to the bishuprics of the new creation 
by Henry VIll. : and at host it is but n h-L;al l-di iii, it 
being evident from the whole course of history that the 
bishops formed, as such, a constituent pact of such assemblies 
in the Saaon tjoee, and wen), ■» uwb, among the chief 
advisers of tbe sovereign. One of the Inst acts of king 
Ciiarli.- T., IhTdIV hf t'uially IlTI Luniluii and discuiinected 
hiliiMJlf I'roiu iho Pai liuiuriit, w as to gi%0 ihu iOjal absent 
to a hill for reinov Inc; tiie lii^lmps from Parliament. 

A question has been raised \«lielher as tlte Lords Spiritual 
aiid tnc Lords Temporal, though sitting together, form two 
distinct estaiet of the realm, the ooneurrenee of both ia not 
requisite in any detemination of this house, just as the 
consent of t!i j vvj houses of Parliament is necessary to 
every detennui.iti ju of Parliament. Jlul it is now undci- 
stood that the Lords Spiritual and Lords Temporal are hut 
one body, whose joint will is to be collected by the grosa 
majority of voices ; and statutes hava been nude tn the 
absence of all the Bpititaal LoitU. 

The House of Lords baa two diithiet ftmotions : the Icgia- 
lativo an<I the judicial. 

In it8 legislative character, every new law. and i\i iy 
change in the existing law, niu>t have the consent of a 
mtyority of this house, a* well a^of a majority of ihc House 
of Commons. 

In its judicial charactei^ it ia a court ibr the trial : I. Of 
criminal cases on impeachment bv tbe House of Commons ; 

2. Of peers on indictments fiund by a grand jury; 3. For 
the hearing and determining of appeals from decisions of ibe 
Court of Chancery ; 4. For the heaniiu' uid determining of 
appeals on wrilsof error to reverse jud-menls in the Court 
of King's Bench; and fl. In hearing' and delennining ap- 
peals liom tbe supreme courts in Ireland and Scotland. 
The house has the power to require tiie attendance of the 
iu(l';cs ti> assist it in the discharge of its duties, 
" A lew points in which the Ilou>e of I>oi ds dilfcrs from tho 
lower house of Parliament II 01 HI io be noticed. In tho 
ciiair of the house sits the lord higii dianfcllor of England. 
When the kinir (or queen) to P.irliau-.eiit he takes the 
thr >n(> in the House of Lords, and tho Commons arc suni- 
uioitcd to attend him there to receive the conmunieatiov 
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of hi* nni plcastire. TliP n ynl rnwnt to V W. \i 'm-ther 
given by the kin;; or qii'^cn jn j erson, or 1>y n M inn-sion 
appointed by tbc king or(^lM«l« is givm ii: thr U >>i-c of 
Irfwda. AU bill* AflTeniin^ tn anj vty the righui and dw- 
niiiM of iho iwctnjTB nu*t orisinit* in that bmiie. The 
members of tlic HoiMC of l>ira» have a ritjhf nf voting nn 
liny measure before the hou»e by proxv. the pro\y boat; a 
iiiMutx r i.f ilio Irui-c; riiiii. i.i-ily, iliov linvo the' pnvilf;?"' 
of cfiicriiijon the )<iiirna!s nfihr liuuse their diiuvnt fttna any 
inoasnre whii;h h:w riTcnol ilio winrtiun of the nivjiirity, 
with the reasons for that ditsc-nt. Jbu u cmlleU tliair nnitest. 
IX)RDSHIP. [Leet] 

LORETO, a town of the Papal state in the province of 
Mtccrata, near the roast of the Adriattr, 15 roiU>* south by 
«*aHt of All' "ua. r,-l. Ur,ito«l for its sanctun r\ Dt thcVircin 
Mary, whirli is »^ill^3^l ' \ji Santa Casa' (the hoiy hoiist*). 
It i* an oblong qiiarlrilatoral building, the walls of which 
•re of brick covered with cement, 40 feet long, about 
Sttvide. and 25 feet high : it containt only one room, with 
ftdour* a chimney, and a window. In a mrho tbortj is a 
•talueoftbe Viri;in made of cedar wood. Tin- b-qdid unvs 
that ihii was th<> il\Vflliti^; <.r Mary ut N'.iziin-ih." \\ h.-rr it 
was often V lilted by the (Jbiisiiian piis;riras; that tnthevear 
after the Mussulmans took Ptolon^ the last liold 
of the Christians in l'ale«tine, the botuo wet UAed up and 
«arriod away bv supernatural power to Dalmatta, where 
It reatetl on « liiU near the Rea-coa>t, between Tersactum 
•nil Piame, of wMeh di«tnct Nicolo Fran?ipani was the 
governor. The Ic-cn'l s hu !■> viy tint al.er r.Mii.nuiii<: 
some time in l>iliiiaii.i. uu I liemt^ the object of public 
wond<;r n;id veneration, it was again removed by invisible 
handa, in December. 12'.l4. and carried across the Adriatic 
to a hill near Rcmnali, on ground bclon'.;in^ to a woman of 
tlw name of LaurettSt a diminutive of Laura, from which 
the name of Ixrelo is derived. Piirtlier particulan con- 
ccrniti^ tlin tiadilion '/iM ti in (lie 'I'-n'r-i l^l -nrr, d-'ni 
San.'ii Cn^a Nazar^iin tMia H / rrentr Mana e »ua 
ntnmirufiil" Inwlazvme in T.-rretn, by Mnrtorolli, bi»hop of 
Monirfciini. V(»U. folio. Koine. 1732, dedicated to Pope 
I'Icment XII. This legend bts furnidted Tafno with the 
•ulqeet of one of his Aa««t lyrics, bcifinnin:; with ' Rcco frik 
le lempoale e i Iteri venti' A splendid church was after- 
Wards built round * the holy house.' and embellislud and 
eiirirhed by successive ptjtics, ainouf; others by Leo 
Clement VII., ami .Si\tus V. The town of I^refo, which 
u nnnll but vtell built, and contains nono inhabitants, has 
grown round I hr^ sanctuary, whii-h is annually mtted by 
nmnoratia pilgrims. A considerable trade is carried 
on in bead*, romics, agni Dei, and other devotional 
ornntiKMiN T.uirlu is a bishop's -kv. The once wrll- 
(lllc'l irivisurv iif the church of L»:»reiu wan m grc^ut 
tr ^^nif cmpiH-d by Pius VI. to cnnblc him to satisfy the 
li. tn iii U c t ilie French m I T'lfi. In the following year, 
whiMi ihf» Frf'iirh took Lmvtn, thf\ found little to glean. 
The church and treaeurj have been vtjain enriehefl since 
the Heetoratmn by votive oflVring« nt devoieee. <Vai^ry. 

LUHENZO DP/ AIEDICI. fMKninl 

Lt)UIC.\'KIA. [Ckli.\hi y.\. VI., p. Jfi.Vj Tlio term 
Loricaria is also cmplovcd by Linnvus to designate a >.'inus 
of Malar^'j'trr}i'::inw Finh^x. 

LOKICA'Kl.\. a subdivision of the Linn«n genu* Gel- 
laria. proposed by l^mouroni. [CniABiaa.] 

IX)KICATA. the name applied by Morrem and Fitz- 
ingor to the Crororfi/M. Emrffhtaurian* of l)e Bl.iinviH.-. 
[Cb<>' 'imt.r, V il Mil., |i li..' ] 

LO'iUENT, a town and port of Fiaufx*. at I he contiuence 
of the Scorf and the Blavet, in the department (»f Mor- 
hihan, miles west by fouth of Piria in a direct line^ or 
288 nilck by the road through Alenfon. Fotigdree, ^nnc», 
and PliHTmcl. 

Thw town i« of modern oriein. Tn 1660 [..ouis XIV. 
pruntd pernii>i>i> ;i i ■ thf- F;riuh l-ulii < '>tii[>,miv to e^rn 
btish mn^azincs and dock^ lui building vi ^^i^S on a iwrl of 
tlie>horoof Port I>ou4s the name given to the mouth of 
the BiaveU Tbe ottablisltment tbua format, wh !i < n 
tinued long in tbe poetewion of the eomj nny (m<>w div 
solved), is at prcscnl in the hands of government. From 
the company * e»laMishnu»nt the place took the title «if 
P'Tl I.Orien? ' I'.ni oC 



•'t« ry bem-it, 
hi«»l of r,iti( 
,ind drawiijgia.".. 



lh« ii nnnn 1 il-rf Climcsc nnd Indiar. '-^mrrn l t"c« In !744 
ibc I .'A II W W ! iciti.'fl, Dunns the loiijj «af*ot U»e Rrto 
lu*i' ;i, 'lit' '". :ii:;uTi .' md ]>opul.i'ion of ihe tn»n derlin*:; 
but sincf the peacti of eomaercv baa bc«o gradi:*;)^ 

resuming; itfl former aetivity. 

The town i> well laid our, with wide. itf»i^hU ■ oll -p a fo j. 
and clean streets: the houses ere well buitt. ami thnvw 
fcNeral (ilv i^ Mit prometi.id' S. Tl»' l>rt 1^<- over ti',c v ri 
the quays, the theatre, aud tlie toifted meat and l-t 
markets are tbc pniihr liujldini^ niiwl cntitlcl lo i)iii*-e. 
Tliero IS a public 'abattoir,' or sUu^:hier-hous«. The fmi m 
on Ihe east wde of the town, from wh ch it i» walled of : a 
leni^th is nearly 4UU0 feet; its broadih ie noariy SOeObit 
The royal dockyard is one of the flncst in the kiapl^et; 
there were, a few vc.irs "iiiici'. slip', for Imng Uo»r. fif- 
teen vessels of war at a titut«. and llie wuiki then cerry,- { 
on were expected to increase the number lo thirty. Aomtj 
the most remarkable objecta c«»nneoied with tbc decitfci 
are the moehinery for fixing tbe naata; the )Mi.va " 
under repair; the block-manufkefor^. worked by i 
the arsennl ; the lodgings for military eonvirfs. «f 
tliere arc commonly f>00; the handspnu' ,i:t " 
capubleof accommo<laling H»l»0 men: tin- 
artillery, with its library, museum 
the apartments and ganlens of the maritime prrfvct, urf 
the otticca of the various departments of the pubLc vnrt. 
There iom watoh-tow«r. ftom which remili eaa bo di—rxi 
30 mtlen out at sm. 

T!:.;.' popubtlnii of ilie ronuminc of Lorieot. at ibo ki» 
L'iikii 11114 til ijic jsrtvenl cciitiirv, v, a^ ,iHove -ii.OI'O ; in l^^JI 
It had sunk lo little m re thin i.'..iMi<i- In J-ll tt w-« 
I8.:t'j.' (of wboiB I4,3:>6 vxrc in the town); m l->J« ti «» 
\HX>"->. There are tome mmnufiietuTei of bata, Iuhm 
braid, and pottery : tbe trade conebu in lb« nport, ptr&s 
to the rotontc*, of wax, honey, salt, butter, eam, cs: 
lie, nri'l I'lunufactureil p'>i"l<. Tli'- -.nrdine ftafaST J 
acIiveU (•.iriu-d on. There are three ^oarl^ latr*. 

About ;i mile i.nm the arsenal, i n the bank of the Set's 
is a powder maunrin'f ; and a mdc west, an c 
for the artillery. An hospital hae lately' 
the bland of St. Michel, in the rondatenil. 

There are in Lorient a inbordinate eenrt of jwtimc 
1oni-Iioi;>.e, and s!a iiip ,iti<l ol liiT j»r>vcmroent officrt ; a;: 
srlio il ; atl eit.iMi«li nent I .r llic s]>eclil tiiN'mr Uun of 
deiit>i (lesdiied ( T ilie V, or for llie >.'r<-at srt>cMf f 
Fnrestu^ro and 8t. Cyr and the Polyierhnic School ; an 
cultural society ; a MCiely for atfordin^ gratuitous in^;::- 
tion in pnuaical giMCMity uul ncchaoiea; a INi atbuit i<e 
arithmetie and geometry : a ftce-aelmal on Ham a«aifer.a 

system ; and si\ eleirentary school*. Tbcre ire aUea 
Hrriintred and well ^ eIll ; luted prison, ati<l .t f-rnl mm^ zr. j-^ 
tar\ hospital, lu's:<lei thst on the Kland nf St. Mi^h' I Tbij 

fortifications of thu town are in tolerable condiiHm. P» 
environs are eteeedingly well eulttvatcd. 

Lohent ia th« capital of nn 
an area of 77* tqaare mitea: it ia ouhdividMl 

cantons, or distri' is. enrh under a jiitiire r^f tli<- ;»■» 
48 communes 1 thu ttrr<>ndis«eroeni had a poputatwt, 
!•< n. ol i j^. 1 ,g; in |«3f.,of 1.13,307, 
IA) im'KS. [VKNERin*.] 
LOKIS. [LsMi'KiD.e; NvcTicEBrs; Stkxoi^] 
JjOKN ia a dittnrt of Argylcabir«L bonndcd on the efll 
and norih-eaet by 1/ieh Unnbe and tbe AtlantieOMon 

.t bv I>.e!,. Mr!f~.rt, Airr^ 



V. '-• ). Ill <. 1 (':•■ build 

inv' of ibc tuw 11 wn« eoiiimeiieeti : in irin ttse intiahitnnts 
amounted I t 1 J OiM). in wliii h year the town wa.s incorpo- 

rated. Tbe India i^napany had previously estabU»liwd hero 



nn the mtnh and south-we. 

Aw, and by thi» district ui Ai^vle; on the we*l by IV- 
•iliire, nn 1 on ilie north by the shire of Inverness., fr- 
wliieh i! !s se parated by Loch l>?vcn. It is diridtrsl 
I ] per oi .Nushem Lom, Nether or Southern Lont, 
Mid Lorn, and liea bMwoon W 1^' and 66' 4:;' N 
and bniween 4* 35'and 5* 37' W. Ion):.. compn>in|; \\>t 

CBri«hes of Appm. An !> li.T'tan, Dalao; i, (.b in r i • V4 
ratidon. Kili>ri<le, Ki riiaitan. Kdebuiu-u, Ki in< if 
K ml lie. Kdninver. I. i-ceite (island). nndMu< ki T 
above boumi.iry, wbicii ditlere con>>iderably frwm shsi 
by several top«)grapher> (»omc of « hoin malic Loch Kti^ 
of the houndariea), ia laken firon Langlaod'a large 
Areyleshire, publiahod tn isai. Tbe pambee e oifT» w j 
t!ie d istrro' are t hufte enumerated in i^e I'n^i !^;! n R«»tnr 

I.OUR.^iNE, a province or tntUlaiy jjoverntKm 
Fi ini e before the U.- . . 1,: i-.ii, situatinl on the O'lf.h •ra*"* f 
front.er. It was txii.n I d on ilie iiorih by i\m deriBv 
L<i\efiibour«T and the < 1- t irate of Tri*ve» : no the t»<*T( 
east by the dorby of Deu% l'ont% in the Palitmilo; «^ 1 1 
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ml b) Alstc*. fl-ora which it was •rparaicd bv the Voigcs; 
on the loulh by I'ranch*,- Comii- ; on the ►.lutli wust by tlie 
county of Langros in Chanipuguu; aud ua ihi; »t^t by 
other (liftlricU of Cliainpo^nu. Tlic lont^tli of tho province 
n* about 115 inilos from north to south ; it* broadlb from 
nst to west 130 to ilea io the uorllMrn and about 70 
siilea in the aouthem part It trw wn aboat fi730 square 
m\\ci. It wua watered in the treat by Mine of the feeders of 
ihv Aisnc amd Ma.-ue, bel>)r.;jir>g lu iIk' sy»>ti.'ui vf tin- Scuk.', 
iwi by the Meuse; on lise cast ly llie Moselle nwl its tn- 
loianca. 

Lorraine, in the extended oppiication of the name, cor> 
mending with the bonnds and dimntlMMM gh'aa aboVOi 
anitrabeDided the foUoving divisMMM:~ 

cuer 

Uammmuu. a«wiiWtM. 

rl. la LomlM Fiapf* 



mande, or GvnnBU 
kma.M . . . 
la, l4 Vjtjt dM Totgci , 



w iili r lynlitliiii (b ilOC 
Namci, ZiMii LuMflUe. 



V TU DocliTof Bar, 



1. La tt<m>i( Moutaat 



Barrojarmln**. 4113k 
Rpinul. 9aee : MiffOMirt, 

5t'-4l: Hpmiri-inoul, Mm; 

M Hi, J. J'AUk 

Bin ii'.r Oru«lu, (u Bkt If 
Bri^y, 

Mm. 12,793.1 
Tort. 7333. 
Vi»ptM, 10577. 



*«tn . I . 
tM^«smMj>C '3, Lo VcrtutwU 

A aioaU portioD of La Lomina AUeiaande waa cudod by 
Fitnra to PruMta by the treotT of Vienna. 18l». and baa 

Ixeniri' ' rp ir;i!i rl in tTf RheIli^h Pr'jviiices of thai kingdom. 
Tlie rttnniii'lcr constitutes lla- doiiarlmcnls of Meurthe, 
HirsE. M0S8LI.K, and Vosr;Ki. 

At the time of the Roman Conquest of Gaul under CiDsar, 
Lonaine waA inhabited tif Ae Treveri, or Trcviri. tho Medio- 
Mlrici. the Verod«iiMiiei>and the Leuci, all Belgic tribes, 
irboae eeuntry, in tbe siibdivtaion of the Roman province, 
or, ns it was termed in the later period of iho Empire, the 
di'tcv**: Gaul, formed tlie province of Belgtea Prima. 
This part uf Gaul was conipi eliendcd in theearliL-r t i)nqiu.-i:- 
of Clevis, to whom all France nortli of the I»irci and tlie 
Rbunc became subject by tlic close of the fifth century. 

Id tbe ^vision of the Krankish empire under the ions of 
CloTii* Lorrrinefbrned part of the kingdom of Auatra«ia. 
In this king-dora the power of the Franks was greater and 
iLc Diiluar>- habitii of thu people were more firmly retained 
than in other parts of Franco. It was in this jiart of Franco 
tiat the Carlo vutgian family first rose to power under Pe- 
pin rReristal and Charles idartel. 

In tbe diritum of tbe empire of Charlcmamne between 
the cfaildicn of bia son and successor Louiit Ic Debonnalrc, 
that part of Franrc wliirh lies cast of the Mcuso, the Sadne. 
and the RhAnc, bocutno, with other countries as far as tho 
Rhine, and with It.ily and Swilz ■! land, tho j> .» ti"n oT tin- 
»in{cror Lothairt ' a d. •i43). In the partition of lius prim <j s 
riominmns,the noi ilici n pnrtii'oampriain^ tho country bo' wi t n 
tbe Rhine and tlw MeuM, waa aaaigned to his son Luthaire 
the younger. From one or both of the^ic princes tbe eoun» 
fry I'lx.k the natnc of the France of Lolhaire, in Low Latin 
Iv ihsnngia. wliencc the German name Luthriiigcn, and the 
French Ijolliicrrc'^-ir .m l Lonaine. Tbis kiii^dun I'xisied 
t/r a long period, ;u)d was united with the luipenal crown, 
that t'.a$t i n I r mcc became a portion of the empire. 
Thp duchy of Lorraine conatsted of a large part of tlie king- 
don of Ltmaine. It wait eatabliahed io the tenth century, and 
va4 afterwards divided into two parts, L^vcr Lorraine or Bra- 
bant, and Upper Lorraine, which has retained its dcsigna- 
li^n to rondcrn times. The duchy of Upper Ijorraine was 
lu llie eleventh century conferred by tbe emperor on Gerard, 
a njblc of Alsat-e. From this Gerard descended the lon;j 
lirte of the dukee of li/Mrraine whoguverne<l tho country till 
t-^wards the middle of the last century. The reign* of 
Gerard's successors were chiefly occupiea uilh civil dii«sen- 
•uot, in which they were engaged with their subject nobility 
•t.d ecclesiastics. .Simon II., wliowas duke from a d ! 1 rr. t.. 
XD. 1 205, distinguished himself by llie rcpres-Mon of internal 
d^wjrdcrs.. and by the protection of the churches and of the 
tw from the agnrcasioiis of the neb. He expelled the Jews 
mm his dominions. He abdicatett bb duchy to retire to a 
ebttater, where ho died shortly after, A.n. 1207. Tbe county, 
afterwards dnchy of Bar, was separated from the duchy of 
L-rrairc in Iho eleventh century. In tlm following ccn- 
tun«»t the dukeswerecontioually engaged in hostiltties,eitber 
tUof the emperors of Gemuy (who were poMefwn 
P. O. No. 870. 



of the antlent kingdom of Lorruiiit'). or on their own aeeount 
with olln-r ]i<iiout;ii».'>, cr \uUi lln- more powerful uf their 
own va^ak, esptjciiiily the btuhops of Metr. The connexion 
of the diikcs with France, under the crown of which they 
held some Sefi», involved them alio in the diaputea, foreign 
and domestic^ of that kingdom. Raonl duke of Lorraine, 
was one of tboae who fell in llic battb' of Creci, A n. IS'lfi, 
fijjhtinR with Philippe of Valoi* n>'aii»hl the Englinh : and 
.Ji iin, bis .-•in and m.;-i .-"di-, a mere boy, was taken pus<Micr 
afier dssUngui^iiing i)im»eli by his valour at the battle of 
Poilier.*, a.d. 1346. lie was again taken prisoner, A.n. 1364, 
at the battle of .Auray in Bretacne, in which Charleade 
Bloi« was defeated and slain by Jean do Montfoit, bis rival 
claimant fur tlwt duchy. [Bmetacnk,] The duke J<^an 
of l^rrafnc was also present at tbe battle of Ro.«hccque, in 
which Chaib s of France defeated the Fleminga <a.d. 
13- '2) : he died a.d 13'J0. 

On the death of Charles lo Ilardi, the successor of J^an 
ill llie diii'hy uf Lorraine, the succession was disputed by 
Ren£ I., duke of Bar and of Anjoi/, and Antoine de Vaude- 
raoot, nephew of Cbarlee. In the war that ensue<l Ren6 
w^i defeated and taken prisoner (a.d. 1431) by his rival, 
wjio was supported by tlie duke of Bourgogne, while Ren£ 
had the as.sislance ut Charles Vll. of France. Ren6 ulti- 
inatcly obtained lii.s liberty (a.d. 1436), and set out far 
Naples, the crown of whti-h had fallen to him during his 
capliriiy. Lorraine bad been confirmed to him by the 
decision both of the emperor Sigismundandof the council of 
Bdle. Tbe life of Rene was busy. In ajk 1433, lonfi^ before 
his death, he resi^'tied the Jurhy of Lorraine to his eldest 
.-ou Ji'an, duke of Cal ibrm, wTio joined in the ' Lis^e du 
Bien Public* against Ixniis XI, cf France (a.d. 1404), and 
died (a d. 14711) at Barcelona in an attempt to vindicate his 
claim to the crown of Aragon. He was succeeded hj kia 
son Nicholas, on wboae death (A.0. 1473) Lorraine catne to 
Reu£ II,, grandson, on bis tnotber^ side, of Reni I,., and on 
his fathers side, of Antoino, duke of Bar, who had been 
Rone's conjpi iitur. Hem' II. was seized by Charles lo 
'IVni.'iairc. duke of Bourgogne [Bi>i'h«;<i(}nk1, together with 
Im mother Yolaiide, almost imuiedialely on his (Rent's) 
accession to tho duchy, and though released by the inler- 
ferenoe of Louis Xi., was obliged to malie an alliance, ofifen* 
aive and defensive, with Cbarlee. Charles soon afterwards 
again attacked Lorraine, took the cnfrital (Nanci) and other 
towns, and obtained posses.sion of tbe whole duchy. Tho 
defeat of Charles by the Swiss at Gratifou (March, 1476) 
revived the hopes ui Rene, lie assisted tho Swiss with a 
body of troops in their second victory over Charles at MotaV 
in June in the same year; and returning to Lomin«i» 
rapidly reconqueied it. Nanci stimnderod to htm in Oeto- 
ber; and upon Charles l«iding an army in the ensuing 
winter, to recapture the town, he was defeated and slain by 
Rene (.Tannary, 1477). Rene -ubsefiiiently distinguished 
b-.niheU in the war> of Italy ; and obtained of Charles VIII. 
of France the restoration of the duchy of Bar, whteh had 
been seised by Louis XI. Ren£ die<1 a,d. 1 608. 

Antoine, the sueeeiaor (Mf Ren£ II. (a.d. 1608), seems te 
have merited, by his caro to promote the happiness of his 
subjects, the title which be received of *the Good.' His 
reign is chiefly reinurVable for hia stniggle again.^t the 
peasants of AUace, w hom the excitement of the Reforma- 
tion induced to rise in vindication of their liberty, hut who 
failed in their attempt; and for the declaration of Lorraine 
as a free and independent sovereignly by tho Germanic 
body. In the wars oi the emperor Charles V. with Franfotol. 
of t'rancc, Antoine preserved n wi*e ncatmlitr. He died 
A.D. 15-14. and was sucr(.rded by his son Franruis T. The 
duchy of I./>rraine, winch thus took rank among the sove- 
reign states of K'.iii>]ie, was n ^t eo-extensivo with the 
French province of Lorraine, of which it subsequently con- 
stituted only a snbdivtsion, as noticed in the preceding geo- 
graphiral sketch. 

P raii^nis I. reigiicd only a year. He was succeeded by 
bis s in Cli.uli i II. for 111.), who during the longperiodin 
which liL' !u l 1 the duchy (a.d. 1545-1608) did much for Hs 
improvetneni : he acquired regal rights over tliut |>ai tof tlie 
dnchy of Bar which he held ns vn*.sal of the king of France, 
reserving only the homage duo lo ihe latter and the ri^ht 
of appeal. Dnk« Charles foun(le<l a univeriity at Pont k 
Mousson. He supported Ibe party of the Ix^ague in YjVOOmi 
at the bend of v.bi. b were bis kinsmen tbe princMof th* 

house of (iUIM». [(JVISB.j 

Henri IL, Fnucois II., and Charles HI. for IV.) sue 

Yot. XI V.-X 
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in tbo •Urnnth maitarr ditbion. the hMd^qantan of 

which arc at Bordeaux. It sends five incinberit to the 
Cbambor ofDepulic*. In rcspcci of ctlucation this depart- 
mentis f:ir jw tlic aMi.i>f;t> of Frnnce. Of the young 
m»u •urolled tti the military ceusiuof l«2S-29,oni]r twenty- 
ftwr in a hundrc<l could fBid ind vrit^ the mvenge of 
9uBM being thirt;y-Dutc. 

In the time of CM«r thii depertment wm part of the 
territory uf ilic Cadun-i, ftotn ^lioiu ils capital Cahors, ori- 
ginally Dtvutia. derivcil Us naim.>. Uxello<lunuin, the last 
place in Gaul which held out acainsi Lassar, was prwbably 
• hill colled Puecb d'lMvlu, on the bank of the Tourmentc, 
» troall feeder oftlie Derdopnc in this department. Another 
town, VatHdetum, nentioofld in the Peutmgcr Table, was 
probably at or new Vanie, « vflUge soiiih of the Lot. 
Bcff-fc the Revolution the country include*! in this do|>art- 
meut constituted the greater part of Qucrci or Qucrcy, a 
province of Guicnno. 

LOT ET GARONNE, a deportment of France, bounded 
on tbo north bv lhatof DordoRue ; on the north-east by that 
of Lot; on the louth-eut by that ot Tarn et Garonne ; on 
the south by that of Gen : on the Mnth^veal by that of 
Landus ; and on wi-^t atul iiMrtli west by that ofGinmde. 
Its greatest longili is iVutu no: ih cast, near the little town 
of Souveterro. to south-west on the honl. r of the depart- 
ment of Landcs. between Castel Jaloux (Lot el Garonne) 
and Roquefort tLitiides) 63 milet; the greatest breadth, at 
right angles to the len^ith, is from near the little town of 
I>unw north west to the neighbourhood of Pnymiral wuth- 
east. .'»! iniU-^. Tlic :in ;i is * -iimalc<l nt -2o57 square mileei 
rather ler.» lii ui ti e ;im i blm- iirc:i of ihe Fionch departments, 
but rather more that of ihc Ktii,-h->li etr.iiity of Ni)r- 
fblk. The popniation in 1831 waf* a ib.bwj; ut la3r, tt wai 
346.400, showing a deoteaee in ftve year« of 485, and giving 
163 inhabitants to n souare mile; rather more Iban the 
averai^B density of population in Fhinee, but not equal to 
iho donsity of the populatinii nf the English county with 
which we have comimred it. Al'lii, the capital, i* on the 
«3«ronnc. m 4 1" 12'N.lat.. 0° 3r/ K. luiii:, :,l>out ,! t(i mik-s 
in a direct line south by west of Harm, w :\hO inileiii by the 
load through Orleans, Limog«i. and Pcnj^utiK. 

TlM department haa no elevations deaerviuK the name of 
mountains J the hills which diride the valley of the Dor- 
doi^nc from ll.i>t <>r tl-o Lo: occupy a small portion on the 
north-east ; and lin- t ancc of high land which, branching 
from the Pyrenees, <iiviil> - the basin of ih-.- .\il<iur from that 
of the Garonne, overspread* a small portion <<u the soulh- 
wsat The surface of the department h gi n. rally undulat- 
ing, and slopes gently towatds the wesL The department 
is wholly ooeupied by the strata above theehalk. Some 
iron is proi urcd; and there are marl-nits and gypsum-quar- 
rie*. m l |xitt<Ts" earth are aUo procured ; the first 

in sma'! 'jiriM'.itv, ilio si'ciin'l aliMiidantly. 

The principal ii\cr» are the Goix»nno, and its t i ibuliu ics 
the Lot and the B ase. The Garonne enters the de; artnunl 
from that of Tarn ct Garonne on the south-east side, and 
runs west-north-west S9 mfles to a little above the junction 
of the l>;ii!*e. receiving the Sufine on ils left and the Oers 
on «li<' riuht bank : it then runs IS milo» north by west to 
|i* In v i 1 imt in*, roron mi; tin ' on the left nndibc L/»t on 
llif ri^iii blink: fi<'iii In Tuiinein'; it Hows nbiuit 'ZO 
miifs north-west i^i' ' lii ••aifmf'nt of (Sironde. The 
length of that pert of tliv nver which is in this department 
may be cutiroated at t2 m\\c* : the oflU^ial ret\irn<i nuiko it 
fiy The B:iisc enters the dcpirtment from ihal of Oers on 
the south side : and flows IT miles north by went br Nfrac 
(where it becotiip.s i>a\:',-al>lr) to Lavardci-; from tfii'iirt- it 
flows iiorlh-east and nurUi 7 milc^ into diu Garonne: its 
whole course in the department is 24 miles, for about halt 
of which it is navigable. The Lot enters this department 
ftom that of Lot, on the eastern aide : and Hewa in a wind- 
ing course south-west IS miles to the little town of Pmiie, 
where it receives the Bondu»oa on the left bank; fiom 
till ncc It flows west by north 13 miles to Chasseneuil ; ami 
from Cha&seneuil 20 miles south-went to its junction \Mtli 
the Lot: its whole oourso in this ditparttncut is about 1 1 
miles (theoflcial rotarus give 51), for the whole of which it 
ia navigable. The Dropt, a tributary of the Garonnv. 
waters the northern part of the depnrtawill, in which it is 
nu\ igabte for about 1 6 mile^ : it unites vrith the Garonne in 
th<' I ia< 1 1,1 <l. ( iirtiii.-nt of (ill iTiiK-. The total inland na- 
vigation of tliu department amounts, according to th« oUi> 
eial Miama, to abovt IM mil**. TInm «n noeaiwle. 



There were in Wt six government roadf* Willi a* 

goto length of 22.*) miles, of whu fa 3i miUa w«l» tttt|ftk*i 
The road from Puns by Limoges and Pengoeox e«»ei» tb« 

dcpartnu tit uii tin- north and rut -* >ouilr* ar i " v ( 'i-,iilloi.r.-*, 
Villeneuvo d'.Anen, Agen and Astufv-n to .\uvli, n tl* d*^ 
partmetit of Gt rs. Roads bran<'li off frotu tl,> VaL<r- 
nenve d'Agcn by Libos and Fumel, along H e Uuk of i • - 
I^t to Cahors (Lot); and from Agen by La Plume aod L* 
Monjoje to Condom (Gers). A road from Rordenm t« 
Toulouse by I he bank of the Garon no pa ^scs tltroui^h B ale tfe . 
Marmando.Tonneins,Chiirac. .-Xiu'Lili .ii ( wlicr»' a road fro™ 
ViUeneuvc d Agen bv Templo and La. Kaii- f ills into ii*, 
Port-Saiole-Marie, Clermont, ami Agen (wber, i; ^vAemecim 
the great road from Paris to Auchl.intr. tlu- d. } .irtiaeni .pf 
Tarn et Garonne. A branch from tLi* toa l -ii Port 
Sainti-Marie loads by Liwdac and Nime along tbe baaks 
of ;lu- Haii'c to Auch. 

The d. purtmenial roads were sixteen in niimWr. baimt, 
an aggregate length of above -270 miles, of which about ii 
miles were out of repair, and nearly 100 mile* unllm*h«<L 
The bye-roads and pathways amounted to shove mmi 
•and, with an aggregate length of nearly 8000 — *— 

The valleys watered by tbo Lot and tlwGaroa 
the richest portions of tho soil of Frunee t bnt the 
of the departTm nl li occupitil by thosv dreary » a»,te», cr 
' landcs,' which overspread »o laigts a poruon of ilu* ['*rt 
France (GiBor<DB; Landks): they constitute about an l - ^ itb 
of thcdepartment TheaediatrieU. covered with dr> and ♦ii -fi 
ing sand, produce only a little rye or panic, and ibai by iLe 
aid of manure ; they arc covered in some plaeaa by poobad 
marikhes: lu other parts by forests of pines or edA-lraa^ 
which constitute an important part of ilic wcalih of the de- 
partment. The northern parts of the de(»arlment are oe«-t. 
pied by a ferruginous clay which yields but a poor trtum t » 
; the eultivator; and the hills between the Garonne and tb: 
IjiAin the eaatera part are Utile belter. These cowp^rs- 
I tively unproductive soiN t xt. nd over two-thirds of the ilS' 
; partmcnt. The valleys of the l>ot and Garonne rompenwie 
l.y t(ii-ir firlility for thoo hairi-n tracts; ihey prod-^ro 
abundance of wheat, rye, barley, oat*, and msi*e : so it-'. 
the growth of com in the deportment exceeds the r ostjEsp- 
tion. Above half the soil is under the Piottgb. Frm&-tz»«« 
are numeroos, especially tdnm-treas, whidt yieU eaecOeai 
^iriino> for exportation. The vineyards W* aBttBai_v«, •»* 
th« yruducc is doub'.c the consumption. The wine isbtcb- 
coloiired and ruh. well t-alculaled for kecj in^ and f r l.-ar- 
ing a sea voyage; but in other respects not i-f thj t^-?: 
quality, except tho red wines of Thtsac, 1* H- * al, Bun'. 
andPirieard; and the white wines of CUimc and AiguiU.n. 
Ibbaceo Is cultivated on a large leakw and b the be»i £v^9 
in France ; and hemp is of remarkably fine prwUs aud 
rt'Uent quality, Tbc woods, consisting ehielly of pfo*^^ 
rnrk lree*, an I th irecs. occupy tiln ut an t .^-^'.'^ it' 

I he department. 1 hi;; e i* a considerable qiiaiUi:> -i-f.- 
<low bud, and the heaths and open pastun-s are toWx r 
extensive: the breed of oxen is good ; and there axe 
(loehs of sheep. Mnlea and aaiea are numeroua, tot 
arc not so. Pi^-* tuvc much increased late years. P.«»- 
Iry alyj has been reared in increasing quantitv. r<T«*~u.J> 
t^ccM- .and turkeys, of which a ^reat number nr.- »■ n; jn nih-f 
■ pnrts of France. Bee<i are nnmerou*. also and 
The Garonne yields the salm Mi. the tnmt. and the Uir.p- 
and even sorao sturgeons. Tbste arc wolves, foxcv r*'.N 

and motw. 

Tl;r clitnaic U r^^nsid.-rcd tobcone of tha finest in rrsM*. 
Theie aie how ever alici uute periods of rain and elcar w«srte» 
of such length as frequenllv m ni)ure the hiirtests. T;« 
winds are high, especially ihe n tili ^Mad, «hKt i-. 
summer frequanlly oauaes violent Icini rv.v In the sprr ^ 
frequent fogs, aecomnmicd with a hght boar fro-t. mad 
lowe.1 by bright and intense stiosbtne, sre vcy injmw 
vegetation, llie marshy exhalations of the landes givw 
to dani^croua bdious sod iniortmttent feveta. 
1 lie depwtoMBt ia divicibi inltf fbitr 

folk'svs: — , . 

Atf* S* P»(»latiM le 
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Tbe number of canton?, or diitrietB, eacb under u jastico 
f rbe peace, is thirty- five. 

la tbo ■rn>nditMiii«at of Agrn are Agen, Aiguillon, Port- 
SuDte-MaHe, and CI«»rniont,on (he daronne ; Grange* on the 

L>f, Pu) tnirul on and Saint Maurin near the 8a6no; Bcati- 
Ttlle and L^i Siiuvelat de Sauvcrcs on the Senne, a feeder 
of «hat river; A^lafurt and La\racon theGers; La Roque- 
Titnbaut, Outdautier and Pramaa in the country north of 
tbc Garonne; indt* Plume. M«na,C«ud«eo«<«, and Cuq. 
in the country south of the Garonne. 

Aten is on the right bank of the Garonne. It is men- 
tioaed by Ptoletny, who makes it the capit.il of the Nitio- 
bnge^ a Celtic tribe: it is mentioned also in ibe Itinerary 
or .Antoninus, in Ausoniu^. in the Notilia Imperii, and in 
tbe Feutinger Table: ita Latin name was Aginnum or 
.Acennum. Few lovna aulhred mora severely in the irnip- 
'liun of the barbarous tribes (hat overthrew tbe Roman Em- 
pire, or in the troubled ages which followed. It was pillaged 
by Goths, Vandalti, Alan^^. Suevi, ami Burgundians ; and 
It a later time by Snraceiis and Nurtlmion. It was after- 
wards at different porio<ls subject to the dukes of Aquitaine, 
th« king* of Franre and England, and the oounta of Tou- 
louse: and in the religious wan of the aixtoenth century it 
mffered a^in. The environs of the town arc pleasant, but 
be town itself is dl built ; the squares or open spaces are 
irregular, tlic streets nairow, rrookc'l, iind clirty : the houses 
z-tv neither haadsome uor cuiivenient. Tho bridge over the 
Garonne is tolerably handsome ; and the public walks, es- 
pKialljr tbe 'Cours* on the banks of the Garonne, delightful. 

Tbe pubUe buildings most worthy of notice are the Church 
of St. Caprni^, the Prefect's Office, and tho Hospital of St, 
Jnrques. The pupulation in 1P3I was 11.991 for the town, 
or li,63l for tbe wliole commune; in 1k:JC it was 13,309 
far the commune. The nianufacturesi aw kallier, serge, 
printe«l cottons and other cotton goods, sailoloih, iron goods, 
starch, and canoes : tnde is carried on in these articles* and 
in corn, floor, wine, and fhiit, which are sent to Boideam. 
There are four yearly fairs. There are a public library of 
ll.ouo to 12,0U0 volumes, a museum, a high-school, a 
society of arts, scicncis, and a<:r.eiiltiiro ; a departmtnifal 
nursery, « theatre, and baihs. Among the eminent natives 
of .A^'t-n ari> Sii!p;cius Scvenis, one of the Qitistian Ihtben, 
Joseph Scaliger, and Lae^p^e. 

Agen is the seat of an antient bishopric; the diocese 
now euniprehends the department : the bishop is a suffragan 
of the archbishop of Bonlenux. The rity is also the seat of 
i 0)UT Ro\-ale, winch h;is ju risiliction over tbe departments 
C'f Ger*. Lot, and Lot et Garonne. 

Aif^uillon (pop. 'lOdi town, 4080 whole commune) is in a 
Tery fitrtUe valley at the oonAuenee of the Lot and the Ga« 
ronne. AnobfocMteaowaseommenoedbere in 1790 by tbe 
Ihikeof Aiguillon and never finished, 'lliere are also (or wore 
within the present eentury ) the ruins of nn antient castle, 
onro uf c'lnsiderable slron;<tli. Tho inhabitants intuiufac- 
t'jre stockings, and trade in the produce of the neighbmir- 
Iwid. Port-Sainte-Marie (pop. 1976 town, 3079 whale 
cook) and Ctermont are on the road between Aiguillon and 
As(rn, Tonr near eaeh other. 

In the arrr-ndi'semfnt of Morraandc arc Mnrmandc, 
M.-dh»n. St izi'itle, Cnumont, Le Mns d'.\genois. and 
7 Tineins on tin- (Jar itmo; Cocumont nnd Houglon in the 
'• 'Uiiir>- souih-wfRt of that river ; Cnstel-Moron, Ln Parade. 
J-1 Fitte, and Clairnc, on the I»t ; Souvelaf, Allemans, 
l^aidaillan, and Dun^ on or neat the Dropt; Soumcnzac, 
m the district north of that riter. and Minmont. Lcvignac, 
l.aur«n. Seiches, and St. Bartliclcmi. Pnymiclon, Escasse- 
fjrt, Cavtelnavi sur Giinio, Gonl.xut. and Verleuil, in the 
•'■intry between the Drinit, tho Lot, and the Garonne. 
■Vi-irraande is an antient town which «as pilingcd by the 
S,iracen4. It is in a plain on tbe right bank of the Garonne, 
fertile rather than jMoturasqun. Inough an old town, it is 
telenbl? wdl biiiH. It baa a handsmne Ibontain and a 
bi^h- school, the buildings of which are worthy of observation. 
The population in 18.J1 was 5561 for tho town, or 7345 for 
the whole commune : in 1 - "> 1 1 wa.s 7 jJ7 ("or ihe commune. 
Tbe inhabitants manufacture coarse Unenti, bed-ticking^, 
cordaee, leather, and bats ; and trade with Bordeaux in com, 
wia«b brandy, plmw. >nd hemp. There arc a ptiMic library 
and an agricultural society. TOnneins consists almost 
entirely of a long and broad street, linoil with j^cmd and even 
e'i*-gant houses. The town-hall i.s in the l ontre of tho town, 
in a handsome p/ace or squaie. p1nnte«l with elms, and com- 
niaadiBg a mw of the river. The iababilants (3944 town. 



6494 wbole oonunnneX neatly half of wbmn an Pyetastanta, 
raanofkotnre pins, rope^ and bampen thread or 7am. Near 

the town is a snuff manufactory. Considerable trrnli' is 
carried on. Clairactpop. 2467 town, 4'.)-t9 whole rommui.e) 
was the first town in France which cmbi i i d iJ e K - formed 
religion ; it was formerly the ri\-al of Tonneins in trade ; its 
snuff was tho most esteemed of any in France. 

In the amndiasenient of N6rac are N6nio, MoncmheaUr 
La vardec, and Viane. or Yiannae. on the Raise ; Broeb, FnuH- 
cescas, Montagnac,Moncau, and La Monioye, in ttie country 
east of the Raise ; Sos and Mczm on the Gcl ize ; Castcl- 
Jaloux. Vdlefranche, Damazan, Saintrsullc or Xamtraillcii, 
Lausseignan, and Durance, in the country west of the Huise 
and Gelize. Nf rao ewisbls of two parts, Cheat and Little 
Nerac, divided from each other by the fiaise, over whioh is a 
han^one stone bridge. In Great NArae is a fine Gothic casde, 
built by the English, which was for a lon»»tinie one of the resi- 
dences nf the kin!j«« of Navarre. Iloiuii IV. hehl Ins rutift 
tlir[(\ I:i the religions wars of the reign of liouis Xn 1 ir vwa» 
taken i)y the duke of Rolian. the I'rotcslant leader, who «x>- 
pelled the magutrat^and the partisans of tho royalist parif; 
but the town was reoecupied the same night by the xoyahat^, 
under the dnke of Mayenne. Gieat and litUe Vina wrm 
both wallefl. Tlio market-houses are very large. The 
population in 1831 was 3S66 town, or 6327 fur tho whole 
commune: in 1830 it was 660.3 for the < iM inune. Among 
the manufactures of tbe town arc hosiery, leather and 
starch; there are several com-miUs; the tluur is exported 
or made up into sen-biscuit, or into {lattiea. highly ealeemed 
by epieniva. Mesinfpop. l96Stewn. S149 whole eommttnn> 
has many water-mills in or about the town. Cork-enttinc 
and tanning are carried on, and there is manufacture w 
coarse earthenware in ilie m iL;hb urhood. Castel-Jaloux 
was one of the jdace* which took part with the Hui^enots 
in their struggle agninnt Louis XiII., but was obliged to 
sabmit. Paper, leather, and coorse woollens are manu- 
fhetttind; and oonsideiable tnda is earried on in eaitte» 
wine, honey, and paper. 

In tbo arrondif.seinent of Villenetrre d'Agen are Ville- 
ncu\o rl'.\£;en, Fi.nu'l, Lihos, Penne, Chasj'cnciul. Suuifi - 
Livrad*; (pop. 3i4.^), and Le Temple on ihe Lot; Tournoii 
(pop 79Dlion lheBondus.s«n ; Frespech, Pujols, Dolmayrac, 
anu Montpezao or Montpezat. in the cuunuy south of the 
Lot ; Sauveterrs^ Paulhiac. Monflanquin (pop. St9l), L» 
Ledat, Castelnau-de-Combes, Caneon. Montan, or Moutaut 
le Jcune. and Monder. between the Lot and the Dropt; 
snd Villen'ul, Castillonnes, and Cahuzac on the Dropt. 
Viileneuve d'Agen, or Vi!loncuvo bur-Lot, has an antient 
castle, and some remains of the antient town-walls, w Inch 
have in most parts been replaced by handsome walks. Tho 
town, which was built in the thirteenth century, is well laid 
out. Thete is an old bridge over tbe Lot ; the principal 
arch has about 1 15 feet span, and is 58 high. The population 
ill 1831 was 5934 town, nv whole commune; in lft3S 

it was 11,822 for tho commune: the mhabilunts arc en- 
uaged in tanning, and carry on trade in corn, wine, plums, 
cattle, and linen. There are peper-milU and iron-works 
near the town. There are two yearly feirs. There aw » 
high-school and an aertonltaial society. Fumel has soma 
paper-mills ; and at Fntne (pop. eWS) some mamtftetuvea 
of leather and other articles are carried on. 

The population of tho above places, when not otherwise 
specified, IB that of tbo whole coBiinnnebfkon the oensns of 

1831. 

The chief branches of manufkcture are corks, aailclotb, 
light woollens, quilta and other cotton goods, snufl; earthen- 
ware, and gloves. There are also glasa-houses. tan-yard^ 
paper-mills, and iron-works. The number of iron furnaces 
for prwiuring piR-iron is five ; charcoal is the principal fuel 
used : there are twelve forces for the preparation of wrought- 
iion. The chief trade of the department is in wine, brandy, 
flour, prunes, hemp, deals, resin and pitch. These articles 
are sent chiefly to Bndeanx or ToukNise. the ooovewknre 
to these towns being fheflitated by tbe navigation of tbn 
Garonne. 

Tbe department constitutes the diocese of Agen. ana la 
in the jurisdiction of the Cour Royale of that city, and of tbe 
Acadtoie Universitaire of Cahors. There arc five Pro'es- 
tant consistories in the departmLMit. viz. nt Clamu-, Ton- 
neins,N6rac Lafitt^andCaslelmoron. The department i. 
in the eleventh miKlarydivWon. Ike bead-tjuarters of « hich 
are Bordeaux. It fetvrni five mmhas to the Chamber of 
Deputies. 
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Tha department for the most part formed part of tUe tmi- 
tMfy of the Nitiobntros, but ii incUnli-^ probably small por- 
tions of ike nouutry uf the Pctrocoru ond V ualei. Aguiuum 
( Agen) snd Kxcisum (on the aita of ViUeoeuva d'Agon) were 
tuwn<i ot the N itiobriges. In the Roman divi&ioa of GauU tbo 
dejiartmont was comprehcndod in Noveropopulaiio, a subdi- 
vi-ionul .\(juii;iiii.T. It WHS iilierwuriU sui (H•^■»lvttty nnd«rtlio 
V'i»igullut and iho Fnuiks ; and uaa exposod tu tne ravof^ 
of tJw OoMOiis or Vaacona, the SaraceoHtBud the Northmen 
or NonnaiM. UtufEHrBit aba m tho croMide 09^!^^ ii>*' 
Albi^nsieii ; and «M oeded to the Engliafa by <Im treaty uf 
liretiuiny. It was one of the dutricit» which early received 
iliu ductrinet of the Reformation. Before tlie llevululion 
it (. ii-iini;' !! part of Agenots and Bazailuis, 8i)li'li\tM<ma 
of diit iiMe; and of Condomoit umI Loiuagook aubdivwioDa 
ofC i -v.^no. 

LUIHAIRB. [GsMiAinr.] 

LOTHARINOrA. [LomuiKK.) 

iX)THIANS i» a tenn under which that part of Scotland 
is roraprolicndwl which strotche* along the southern shores 
of the Fnlh of Forlli, □ii<l ir.clutli s ilio thici- ri>iiniiLs of 
Huddington, Eilinburgh, and Lu liUi^ow. Tiie lirst of 
tliotiu i-ounties is aUo called East Lotbian, the serond Mid 
Lothian, and tbo Wwt Wmi Lotbuua. Xtiia voffioii lie* 
between 36* 40' Mid SS* if N. tat, and betwven V W wad 
r 50' W. long. 

ConAt-Lin". — Tlio Laromermuir Hilla terminato on the 
ons^ ni Hri wif-kyhiro wiili the bold and rocky promc ntury 
or >Sl Abb'ii i^lcad. which attains the elevation of -i^d feet 
mboTo the sea. Yvsm this point tiw coast, trending north 
of wwt, continues vocky and ttaap as Ibr «M f aat C«»ttob 
and ti* average elevation is hardly icaa than 200 feet. Fhr* 
tbcr west it kinks lower, but still presents precipices and 
cratj* to the sea, which rise to about the hoicht of 100 feeU 
Its character is somewhat cluiii^-i 'l ivliL-n.' HiuMiii,M'm>lnn.' 
begins : thoti(;h ir continues to be rocky, the shoret> rise with 
a (;entlo slope to a nioderato height; but west of Dunbar 
Caatlfl craggy cliffs nnd precinicea W{ain appoart wbicb at 
lait dtfapficar aiwier the nuiaa of Belbaven. A low and 
snn ly bMolk OXtends on botli sides of the mouth r>f the 
Tvno ; on tha north it continues to the mouth of the i'cffi r, 
with llif i \i i-piion of the tmuU pr ini.itiri rv i t Whitbi'rr\, 
which niveu to a moduratu elcvulitiu. Hut tiorlh of tho 
mouth of tlio I'ofTer the rliO's are precipitous and rui;ged, in 
aoMui pi.icos not bna than luu feet lugh, aod overbang 
the sea. Tantalbui Caatla atands on a higb roek sur- 
lOOIldad by the sea on ihroa sides. The c>>ast cuiitinues 
high, batleaa v'*" 'r"o"'> a* fw i« Now Berwick: we»i of 
tliHt place it \s ili't uirl snndy for »i^lit liiilcs; but as we' 
mlvouco faitliei vvcr.l»«id it becomes i«H-ky iionr Ci>a|kcl 
Ness and in some places almost Udil : this character cv>n- 
tmiies to Gulan New. The beaoh <if Aburlody Bay in liat 
and sandy, and k» it the remainder of the ahorea of East 
Lothian, eseapl aMBWtnualt poitiomef it near Gruigiulsw, 
Bo»;lohill. and areat of Pkaalen V*n% where It is levi ral fwt 
hii?b. T!iu s!ii.ros 'PMul I^tliiuii ati.i low and sandy n-. 1 ir 
ns i>?iih, ;>T] 1 MiiiH< miles farther wc«t ; but as wo ap|>roii€it 
the month < t tin- nver Amonfl, which forms the boundary 
iKt wt'cn Mi'l ;nul W ei>t L<oiiiui.n, they are intsnecWd by aonie I 
bills of roodcrutt: ck-vniiijii. Theooaat riaaa ie o iewhat nigher 
vest of the Amend, where il attaiaa, eil «a nmama, an 
eleratim of h a t wea n M and M fret, and ao II oentiauas as 
fTir as Black Ness where it begins to lower, until, west of 
}{ irn)w>ilounne«s. it sink* so low that more thnn 'iMOO acres 
ar<* coverc'l bv i!«c iric. 

Sitrfaei:, &nl, utid liitMrs. — Nearly all tlu> liiah Linda in 
whirli the rivers originate that flow touthu u l 1 > iht- Tweed, 
and northward to the North San and Fnlh of Forth, lie 
within the lUiiMana. and the etawted pound wbioh eonsti- 
tiites the northern clgc of the bmin of tho Clyde esliMuls 
alons their boundary. Tin- wliolo region may bo consi- 
d<^i 1 iIukUkI by natnrv into three iiurtions. Tbo most 
eastern c.iinnrohcmU the whole oi East Lothian and a small 
portion of Mid L« !hiiin, having for its natural boundary a 
range of hilU whicb eonititute the eaatera boundary of the 
basin of the Btk. and esiand frtan Borthwieh to Invere»k : 
th.-y are call<«<l, at lc«»t towards their northern termin i:i< 11. 
tlif Hills of Fftlsido nnd Carbcrry, Tlio Nccond poriKiU 
crtirnirvhend* the country between ihis rangv and tho Leith 
W.iUT, Rnd nmtoiiis the Penilatid Ildls. Tho third djvi- 
i tu ikU from Lciih WutiT to the rhrer AtoiIi which 
•vr|ar<ues W«at Loihian from SiirUntpOiiM. 
Tfa* eastetn regioQ oompreheods the greater poitwa of 



the Lammormoir range, of which the Taaaindai L«k»3tfs 
to Ber^icksliire. Thtrsc bills constitute within East 
thian a oontinnoaa chain, b^ginmng at the Lammcriafv 
(about ^ to' W.lonc.Vand ninoing norih-ca>t to iba Sayan 
Law; their course thence to St. Abb's Head i* ncailf t-a«c 
Tho hi|>hc<it ikummits of this chain are Lammi-rlaw. abaal 
iroi) fftl. and Saver-* Liw, 17 ;'i 'I\ *.-vr'.N tl.c n irth ti.^1 
ridge lerintiiale^ rather abruptly ; but towards ttvt s"Uti t 
sends olT ^everal ridges which extend m a Miuth «.-A«tf n 
din ction. aod contain ■evexal high sutaraiia. Siwrtk'ti.a • : 
Spartledown Law it 1S20 fcet high. That poitlon of E^m 
Lothinn n hirh is in> hak-d witbui the I^muKTinuir H,^ 
conlaiux many dctj» \Lilli ys ihrouph each of which tioas s 
river scarcely pcrcoptiMi in -umtiu r, hut in winter form 
a very considerable torrent. The bed* of the ri*»ra -^^ 
wide, and formed by tbo dcbria of the ntouolaim ;hr >u{:t 
whiab they (low. The valleya an rather narrow and U 
moderate fertility, but they are under eultivalioa. Tk* 
hills are mostly covered with muir or mosa, but ore capaL^ 
of improvement. Thu elevaw J district i»M>mctimcscu»<.;t-i 
with snow for throe months. 

From the Latsmerlaw a sories "f IhIIs cxten^la tau-L- 
westward to Fain HiU. Th^ ate connected by Ui^h rTv._i.i 
with eua another, and are eommoniy oaUed the Sontnc 
Hillt. from one o^the higheat tununita. Thaf attain aa 
olevBtirn f.f near 1000 f< » t. West of them the w4t*-r<Lt»! 
betwwii ilic Gala Wntor, a tubutary of the Tweed, aa>il ii>i 
HiirtlnvK'k, is f(>riiio<l hy :i tulile-land of an uneivoo surU i.', 
but widioul any di>tiiu-t ridgo. It extends en both st^cs 
of the Gore W^iit r, a ttibutary of the Esk, and is calM 
Borthwick Mutr. Ita eiovaiion above the ten i* betwera 
500 and 60O Ibel, and ita anrfhee ia diiafly ooeeivd wuh 
moss or heath. The Huro Water runs in a iiirr . * an t 
deep vs>ll««y of very mfMlir.ilo fertility. In tlii> inu.r. njrL 
\»t'*L (>f Hdrlhwick, riso tlie Fal^idc atti] t';irUrr\ ILii, 
which run northward l)t-t\\i <. nCn' litiiii and Cranston i«;m 
east, and Cockpen and Dilktith im the west, and temiaait 
two milea aouth-eaat of Invereak. Ibcic elevation mm 
ftom^SOOto 700 feet 

Tin? f.Mititry between tbo Soutrie HilU, F' riliwic I. Mi.-:. 
I :inil the C:irherry ridffe partiikts much of llic ciiii^ciei .i 
till- nuiir. lull ilic i k-\atiiH!s iirc Iiighcr, being on aiiawiv^ 
iou feet above the ba.^e, which, near the S.>utniL- lliilv i« 
6U0 feet above the sea, though it lowers oonsidciai:} fanh- - 
north. Moat of thit tract is covered with healh^ but vtba 
portiottt are green, though they are intenected wtth bcf^ 

Along the rivera there are sina'.l trnct- <.f 4 t i'.'i. 

The country xKn iini: i!ic Liimineiinuir HjIU 0*4 the ttcT " 
is roMn r uiidulutiim' th;iii lully : its t Wvations have gv* -' . 
slopes and rise hardly more than li O feet above their \:xwt, 
whii'h varies in height above the sea Srom abuul 6u0 ^^t 
near the hUla to S&O feet towardt the Tyn^ Tim huhf 
hills in thia ttaet are Skimmer Rill near Salion fea 
above the sea) and Down 11 !1 n. S<x.tl ( '^oO fwt). T_* 
tract does not contain mmdi moorland; and though tnuf 
y.xxu near the I>;iiinnetinuir have a Mindy and rather stcf^^ 
surf;ice, tlie reiiiiinder is tolerably iertile, and pr«i4o(«a 
good rr'.M*. 'J il,. northern boundary-line of this trmct 
on tbo «a«t at Broamouth, eaatof d>ualMr, and iUk>«* a 
tow ridrn ef ehwated noiiDd whidi rnna we^ward naa* 
Spott, Stenton, GarvaM, and Gifibcd* whcMn ti wana t.* 
Salton. 

Fn m this lino the country slopes gradually towarda ih» 
river Tyne, without forming any hills, excs.'pt the Trmpra.a 
Hill, in tho parish of Preston-kirk, which ntee abniptiv a 
aBtidaa.ana on the south ia nearly perpendicular. Tba 
diitriet, whieh it hetweot two and four nules wida. conta.-^ 
tlie most fertile lands of East Uttbian. and pp^luem »rr5 
rich crops of wh^ aod other graina. AJoos the tivra 
are rich noado»-laada, aapeetaUy lovni^ uwiHrallt «f tM 
nver. 

The Tyno originates in two branehaa in tiie GwWvTV 
Hills and en Borthwiek Muir. Tlie northern b jnch. c»llru 
the Tyne. unites widi the southern, calleA Saiioo WaUr. 
near Salton House: nt the jnnni .n tiie Utt«.-r i» ilae tnuM 
considerable river. From iSalion House ibe nver rurts ic& 
^'i nerol north-va<.t dirortion With numerous wiiadini^ *t> itn 
utuuth. At Lmton it ti^verscs a ledge of tocka^ whacdi 
formerly caused a waterfall aboot two feet high, hwt the 
rock has been lately cfeared awav. The tide asc«t»d« th^ 
nver two miles iVmniti mouth, 'ilie whole roun* o<r iIm 
1 y lie ;s aTi .ut rtii niues. 

From the Hiilsot iralaiOe. soutb-eaat of Intwmk, aoaa 
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hifli ennirifl rum in a nnrth enst dii . rii n, hcing neariy 
equ.iUy dislaiu Iimhi tho rluirilii-s ui iiikiicnt and Pen- 
raaUtid. Kiiithcr cast ilic cliiiiclits ot GUulsiiiiiii* and 
AdeUiaiitbrd an- built on it<(high«>t>t«)ievation, and between 
tiu;m »re the GaiL tcni I! ills, the most elevated part of 
thaw bigh land:!. From AdeUMnford tbey mUmmI awtward 
t0 fha village of Lintoti, when they tBfiBift»t« ^th ti very 
Cniliial (li'-<-cn1. Tlu- on these hiah lands is ofinfiM ior 
.(.'iLiliiv ; lull on tlie cri'iitU- declivities, wiihwliu-h tlu v-iink 
T 'V» irds the sea ami tlif riviT Tmiu. it is flianu-ti-i izlmI Ii\ 
1' ruluy, e!>|)ectatly on the southern slope, which teriuinato« 
ti'jar the T}no in rich meadows. 

Hm Boriham slope of ihi« ridea tarmimtM twi «f tb« 
tMeUm RtH« ia th« Tsliey of the Peflbr. Thh Ttlley 
trivi-r-cs E;i>t L- thian from Alw^rlndv 1?;iv nn the west to 
P«*fTi-r Sands Oil I ho cast. The nvulel w hich Irri verse* it, 
; .<• PefTer. rises in a swinif v meadow cast t l L' ln^lvton, 
and itu mediately divi Its into two branches, of which one 
low* vablwaid, and citSt-i^ the sea norih of Tyninj^ham, 
ivd Um other mite slowly to Aberledy Bey. The former 
nam $howt tve end the letter 9hoa% eight inilee. Their 
' nimon sourrn is said to be 25 <ir 'AO Ttct alvno tlie >ta. 
lue valley, which is frum one tu two milos widi-, wan lur- 
merly ooenpied by swampy grounds, wliich have been 
•framed end converted into meadows and fields ul cutiiider- 
^ble value. 

The tract of land north of the vatlej ef the PefTor is 
daefly oeeupied by some high ground ruttning nearly west 
and east fivin Giilan Ness to TantoUan Castle. Soulli-east 
of New Bcrwu k i* the New Berwick Hill, which is Ht'O fiwt 
hi^h. The more elevated ]>ortii)n of ihi-s region is m)t eul- 
Uvatcd, but the lower ground produces moderate crops of 
fnin. Some large tracts new the ■et'thoce mre low, end 
neill^ eovered with send. 

The eonth-eeetem |Mntion of the ittid^ region, which 
extends fivm L'arherry Hill to Leilh Water, iii iy be consi* 
dettd as II cuiUiUuatioji uf Borthwick Muir, to which it i» 
conti^'uous. The whole tract between the Borthwick Muir 
and the two great branches of the Etik is a table-land, on 
which numerous small hills are dispersed, and which in 
the sesthem oerte ii about CM ibet above the sea; but to- 
wards the tttitoB of the two Eshs, about two miles south of 
N'l w Battle, it cnduTilly sinks down to a lower le\el. T'le 
ii.^'ilcr p.irti'f t/i,s tr^iit, like Bi'it ir.Mck M u ir, is vi>\ eied witll 
heat/i vr ruti--.>:i (if iinj ulanil, and cuniaiu* only narrow 
(trips uf laud along the rivers suitable for agricultural pur- 
p(m^ The bills whidi occur along the watershed between 
the fiak and the trlhutariee of the Tweed rise betweeit loa 
sad 9M fcet above thehr hose: it is only near the 
s iirce of Moorftot Water tliat thoy attain a much lii^^hcr 
^ .ivaitun, the Blaekhupe bearcH, east of the courbe of the 

r V r. rising to IBM feet, and Coollaw, vest of to ICM 

tixi. 

The Penfbnd li i v the greatestpart of the coun- 

tty betvoMi the U^k luui Leiih W^ter. I^e southern por- 
tioQ of theee hflbi, running alontc the boundary-line of Mid 

Lothian and Peebles, is l ulli d Cairm dye, and contains the 
C4;mbill. about IhOu feet hiijh. This ridge runs nearly 
eiit and we-i, and at Us eastern extremity is conm-eted 
•ith liie Bcvelaw-edge, the highest part of the Pent- 
knd HilK whme summits in general att.-kin an elcva- 
ixo of ftom 1300 to 160(» feet. Logon-bouso Uill is 
^'ire than \fn9 feet high, and Capelaw 1550; Cnerketan 
T I, which the range Terminates sou(h-ea-t of Collington, 
st iii.s abnut ! -1 ju feif. Thf hicjkcst siiiniuits occupy 
»i-,rl\ ihi- niidillc of ihr ira^'t hri'.^i-i-n hoth rivcru, but their 
«1((1ui;ks and off-ets piiu rally i xicnd to the very hanks of 
It -trcams or to a bbn i di-, a!ice from them. The base on 
jjAuch the J^emland Bills sund does not appear to exceed 
||9 Aet fn elevation; the sfdea of the hills are steep, and 

ir '>ri!y used as shceii waU.^ : in fh" nariow \,r.!i-ys tlic 
pnUe land, which oeeurs onl\ m small patches, la mude- 
itefcrt;hty. 

fXhe northern deelivity of the Pentlaiid II ills terininati-s 
■ the east at Laswade, and farther west a mile south of 
Vbertoo atiA about the same distance east of Collington. 
pe country to the north of this line and extending to the 
■er- i of tile Frith of Forth presents in general an uivlu- 
iuriaee with a few hilU on it, amoni; which Arilcir s 
near Edinbur;;h, is th' luirhest. The most elevutnl 
tt of ihi* tract mav be from 'i.'>0 to .100 feet alwve the ^' a, 
U it lower* gradually as it approaches the Frith, where ii 

numoaia nloir ataotc It contains tbo moat fertile au«l 



best cuUi^'atod portion of Mid Lolhiaii, though it* Mil is te 

ftom beinf,' of the flrrt tguality. 

The trfttrni recoil, cotuprehendiniy tiie western districts 
of Mid L>);hian and the whole of West Lolhiaa, conlaina 
in the southern parts oxtensivo tracts covoted with Inosaea 
and heath. The SUituw ftaquelttly extends in plains, 
and hilh of modemfe elevation are not common, exeopt in 
some places on the watershed between the rivers which l.iU 
into the Tnth and the tributaries of the Cl)de. S< ino of 
these hills attain a hee^hl ol "juu or lnoo feet; and the uio-^t 
western, the l«>ens Seat, is | rolnbly more thon IVOli feet 
aho^-i) the sea. The rn ers do noi run in narrow glens, as ill 
the iBo o ria w ila east eC the Pentiand MiUe, wtd the arable 
l^rovnd along their honlo ia much more extensive end more 
fertile; but the greater portion of tiie tract is unfit for 
agricultural puriioses. A line draxMi (loiu Currie on tlie 
Leith Water to Kirknewton and Mid L'ulder in Mid IvOlhinii, 
and thence to Livin(;stone and Bathgate m Linliih<;o\T, may 
be considered as the northern boundary of this tract. 

The country north of this line reaembks in soil and aur- 
liioe the Inrt north of the POntland Bills, hut the diflbr- 
ences in the level arc much greater, and its deseent is f.u 
Itora being so uniform. The greateRt portion of this coiuitry 
docs not slono tuwanls the sen, hni tovsards the nver 
AitiAnd, which travt rses it nearly in the eeutiv. The basin 
of that river is bordered by higher ground, which in S4>me 
plaoes rises into hills. Of these hills uusre are in Hid JLothian 
the three hills of Dalmahoy and Kaius between Loith Water 
and Ormislon ' [ . < f which the most southern attains 
f)HO and the most nortliern bt.o feet ; and the Corsiurphino 
111. Is, vi'st uf Edinburgh, which extend two nu!e=. from 
soutit-cast to north-west, and rise to 460 feet ; they are ateep 
towards the east and north. Tlie hills which rise on tho 
borders of the haain of the Amond ia West Lothian oeett|iy 
a larger sutfiice. They begin east of Bathpite and run 
northward timkr the uawe<, of Durocross Hills, Kt.nck 
Hills, and Kip,! Hills; cast of Torpichcn is then- highest 
suiuiiiil, the Cairn Naple, whieh is U'l.s !'eet hsyU. Tiiey 
terminate south of Linlithgow with the Cocklerue, iOO feet 
high. Fioui the last-mentioned hill tho high ground runa 
eastward, forming moderate elevationt with gentle descents 
until it terminates a short distance from the mouth of the 

.\nu)nd. The coiintr)' enelosi-d h\ these hi;^h f^ri ni.d^ enti- 
laiiis a •,'reati-r portion of arable ground than any other j ,irt 
of the L-.thians. exeept the Vale of the TyiO'. 

The suutli-eustern iwrtion uf Mid Lotluun belongn to the 
basin of the Tweed. Though contiguous to the Muir of 
Borthwick, it presents a different ehancter, its turfa«e being 
formed by ridges of high hOls, between whieh the rivers run 
in deep and mostly narrow valleys. The hills ri^e probably 
to 1000 feet; the Tippetknows, un the bounditry-line be- 
tween Mill 1-otliiaii and Bcrwickshue, attains 1. '!.:,! het. 
Tlie arable g^round in the valleys is of only moderate ferlihty, 
but the hiU» afford good sheep-walks. 

6>«i^c^.— The lAmmermuir Hills consist of a series of 
transition neks. They are almost entirely compoeed of 
graTiwackc, distinetly stratifled. hut in various places trap 
roeks protrude through the strata, and l>etweeii the ridges 
old red sandstone oeeurs, whieh fills up to a certain levci n.ost 
of the valley, e^jiecially along the rivulets. Along the north- 
em declivity the hills are co\ereil h\ a conglomerate, con- 
siMing almost entirely of iragmento of |^auwacke slaio 
co«rs«y cemented tocher, and fbrming in tuuny places 
larur and ele vated iiiountain-in;isses. Tl'.is eonirloinorate is 
hL(|iu ii;ly lra^er^ed by roeks of a coarse sandstone and |)ro- 
jecting dikes or viiiis of tra)), and extends to some distance 
from the hills. The lower rid-c, which skirt the hilts arc 
c.)in|K)scd of the red 8and>t mf, which extends to the lid^o 
running from Broxmouib toGiffurd. and theo,at lea^t towards 
the sea, is lUlowed by a low tract belonging to the coal- 
fornnt; in; f>r though it is covered wiih a deep ur.d feriili; 
soil, ihc tliHs alutig the shore as far as Dunbar exhibit 
limestone, day, ironstone, bituminous shale, and oeca- 
fiuiully thin seams of coal, with &uiue organic reimuns. 

In the Country north of the Tyne the surfaw con^ists of 
clavGtone, clinkstone, and limestone, where it i» not covered 
Willi mould. The upper stratum however is partly tra- 
veise I \*\ and partly rests on the red sandstone, which 
tonus the regular strata of this district. Tho sandstone 
ic-ts on the transition i n l.> <ir li e Lanimennuir Hill-, ar.d 
IS in sonic places covered hy the cuul-formatioii of Mid 
Lolhiuii. In a few places basalt and trap rocks are met wuh. 

On the western eaOiemity of the Lainmennuir tiiUs tho 
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«oal-(brmation begtnt, which oxteodi througli tho whole of 
tliB MUthero diMrictii of Mid and West Lothinn. Tlie great 
AMl-ttld liw to lh« cast and touth of Bdioburgb, where it 
•xtenda about 85 mile* in l«nglb, ita gfWtort bCMdlh being 
six miles. It n calculated to oovtr an am of 80 tquan; 
miles. Though the coal-fomution continue'^ niriher \u i 
ward, it it iaientected by extensive tracts of limcatoru- ^n i 
candatone. in which only small icnaa of oal occur. But in 
ibo billa nnr Batllgato the coal formation a^^ain predomi- 
ttatm, andboibef «oal occur ilu-rc ^h\d\ arc fit fur work- 
ing ami extend wcstwanl into Lauarluliini. The oounlry 
between the coal-furmalion and the FHtb of Forllt helonga 
lo the rod santlstone, consintiog mostly ur linicstmiL' and 
Aandstone, through which at several plate* tr ip and ba>aU 
rocks protrude. 

Lothian, under the names of Landon, Lodoneia, and 



Itan, antiently cotnnrehuiided all the country Iving be- 
tween the riven Tw««a sad Forth at far wut u tiw rivor 
Avon, which tepantea the oountiet of linlitbimw and 

Siirliti^'. It consequently inchulnl the whole of Berwick- 
shin- ;inJ pntt of the counties ol Kuxluii ,:h. Selkirk, and 
Peebles, in a ldition to the three coimtiLS uf llail<luii;tnn, 
Ediiibiirgli, and Linlithgow, which three aluue cutitttiiutc 
the district now known under tho appellation of the * L«- 
thiauk' This fertile district was iohabited by the Britiah 
until their expulaioo bv the Suem aboat tbe Diddle «f tbe 
flKh eentury. Seoii after the union of the Pieta and Seota 



(K.V. P n) Keiinc-tli Mq( al|iine tr.aJ.' iiicur-i jt* into 8a.t- 
onia, ts Luthun wa* lluii lalltd. l.iit did li .'. -.ueeee*! n 
obUUnilig any perroanenl pf.Me»siy«i. It »ub»i«iucntly l«- 
oame ineluded in the bishopric of Durham, and la^tba }mm 
1020 was eeded to Malcultn II. by the dulw ef N«nh«B> 
bcrland, but Lothian continued iobe ktM«S M A eowMT 
distinct from Scotland even as U(e a» the rdfB 
(A.n. ll .M). Tlie eastern boundarv ii(>ii3r» lo have b«a 
restricted to the Loinmorrouir hills aUwuI tbe midiile of tJ.* 
twclflb century, during ihe rci^n of WiUmin. Kiirtuiurd « 
lioa, and lo have been then alao first divided mta 
Lothian [HAUDi^nTONsniRK]. West Lolluen LLlXLIIBM« - 
SH I as], and M id- Loth lao [ Km nbitiusb wmu, ^ 

With reference to Edinburghshire, the fidWwiaf tiUft 
slioxMiij; ilu' stale of tho jian^li j< hools of thato-unlx a: ik»« 
end ot theyenr lislj, lima been •-^mpilod from tiie R««wr-« 
mode by tho punndiial miniaters to Parliament in Ifiit. 1 
the pansbes of Canongutc. College Cburcb. High Chu.'':.. 
Lady Yeatem, New Grey Friar-s New North Church. I.i,s 
Church, Old Grey Friars. St. Aadrai^ 8t. C«llibaM» 6c 
George, St. Mary , Tolbooth Kirk, and Tnm Choreic theie 
urc ui) j iirKchial sclu" !... bnl iii in luo^t of li*- 

I other |i<iii»hui>, th(>rv urc i>i:Liin>l& vi>l«kbhshed on whal -i^ 
' called the ' legal provision,' bc:>ide» private licbuols. and il^ 
nuuibar of schelara attending them ia very eanisdetetiir. 
(Cemden's Brit f Cbttlrom's CuWoeM; Old a&d AW 
SttOulieal JeeoimHif aeoUamk <te.) 
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LOTTONS, or washes. terrae<l also epithcms, and when I 
intetuk-d for the eve, collyria. or eye washes, are either mi\- \ 
tarea of diffcn^nt ingredients, or solutions of variuusi niedi. ■ 
dnel substances, in water or other menstrua, d<!sig;ne<I r>>r 
external application. If the object be lo reduce the Icin- 
peralure oi a part, they are gcnentlly formed of spirituous 
«ir I'lliiT \ daiili' jninci))Uw, Mliith by their i\ njxirai ion 
(jc«-a»tuii i<uUl (and «uch niu»l be upplieu by mt-aiia of a very 
thin Kini;Io layer uf linen), or of saline bodies, which at the ' 
moment of theur solution cause • reduoetl temperature, and 
whirh abould be applied imoiedietdy after being mixed, and 
fhK)uentIy renewed. Otheis are composed uf siiniulaiiiig 
iulMlancen, and are inteiidr^l to impart power to indolent 
tumours or ulceis, while a did.-n nl isc t an; ^k•^l^;:n■d lo aUay 
pain, and arc composed uf »(.da n r ur tiarcou<- pnncipleii. 

Many of the noiirums » id under the name of lotions 
are solutions of very acbva ingredtenta,and their appheation 
is often i>r<idurtive of very aerknia efTads. 

IjUTTEKIES ore srheioes by which some moilem go. 
vernments h ive ranted a ri'venue from their sul ject«. by 
taV ad\.iiit . (' that fcelinsf of ciiilMciice in tliuirowii 
f; o'l tiiiii.nr ..ii.vii ii entenaiiit^l bv ii l;irgc proportion of 
111 > '-11 ! The plan upon which lotteriim have jjcncrally 
been couduciod w that of aelitngfur more than th«r iutnu- 



<iic worth a certain number of ticketi or chances. av^>! 
ttibuiiii^ by lot a part ov.ly of the money thus eulit-e**^ 
among a comparatively amaU number of the ptttdHHcn 
liOttnica may thus be eonsidered aa ffameeof chaaca^ uu 

aggie;,>ntu number of players in which are sure tu ^oat a 

part of their venture. During the period in whirh i!« 
Kn^di^h state luttfiic* were earned un l>y Afi of parl»tDc%v, 
it »d» the plan lo distribute in pntes ut iLfTLt-rnt mm^^nk! 
ludes an amount e<|ual tu It)/, fur each tx^ket ^rf cba: 
that was issued* and the profit to the auue cousuiled 
isiim lieyond that rate which eontnetora weie willing to 
for the privilege of selling to the public tbe tickets or «barA 
of lii'kcis, which for that purpose thev might divtd« i .ta 
halve*, quarters, eighths, and sixteenths of ticket." 7 m 
price paid by the contractor* for this priviU^ v^ncvi « .4j 
circu'ii t iti fs, but was usually about six or acveo po',r. 
|H;r ticket beyond llw amount repid in priae«, wh4e tj^ 
price charged by tho eontroetors to the public was gew^ ^ 
four or fi^e pounds per ticket beyond that paid lo tiw# f^- 
vcrntiicnt, and more than this r4tc of advance was alw-:;«s 
required when the tickets w. ie di iilo«l into sl,arcak 
smaller shares being char;;cd mure kn proportion th*ia k.^ 
lar^iT. 

The invention of lotteries ia ascribed to tiie — ^ £ 
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im not appear that tliif wira leiortad to for purposes of 
reTwnie, mit tatlier «■ a rneam of amuting and gratifying 

tf'.i- pe<5nle, among whom the cliance? were ^atuitoasly dis- 
lnbute<i. thii jiriiies hem;^ uf but littU' v;ilue. Tlie tailit'st 
Ei;>;luh lottery of winch there is any rcrunl KcciirrL-d m 
life *, w hen 4U,000 chances were s^ild at ten .shillings each; 
die prizes (»>nstat«d of ortK-les uf plule, and the profit 
«uk9«<l for the repair of certain harbours. In the course 
flf tM fcllowing century the spirit of gambling appears to 
bsre tnateriall) iucreajied in this direction, for /rr/rii/f" lot- 
tenta were, early in tlio rvigii of Queen Anne, snpjiressed 
'at public nuisances.' In the early periud of the hisiory of 
the National Debt of Engiaud, it was usual to pay the 
fntLt lit the Htate latteries in the fbrm of terminable annui- 
an. la 1694 a loan of a million was laiHMi hy the sale of 
tiekot* at 1<MI per tieket, tbe prima in which were 
fuDd«d at tbe rate of 14 i)er cent, for sixteen yearn certain. In 
1:46 a loan of three rnillioni was rui-.ed on 4 per rent, an- 
nuitiei, and a lottery of 50,000 tickets at I 0/. each ; and in 
tke toiiowtn^ year one million was raised by the »ale of 
106,000 tii:kcts, the prixes in which wcra flinded in perpetual 
noaitiaa a4 the rata of 4 par cent, par annam. Piobablv 
ifaelMt oeoMiott on which tha facta fcr ganaiblinff was thvia 
made use of occurred in 1780, when every sub'friher of 
looo/. towards a loan of twelve millions at 4 per cent, re- 

I v..h1 n bonus of four lottaiy dflkBtit the intriniie valna of 
i-ach uf which was 10/. 

In 177d an act was passed obliging evaiy penom who 
k«t a lottaiy^offioe to tua out a T«riy lieenoa, and to pay 
sai, fbr the mum^ a niMsnre whion leaneed tlia number of' 

l<»Hory-.;flIc« from 400 to 31. 

The iiuuiorulity on the pari of the government, in thus 
. i,r,mn4;in^ a spirit of gambling amoiifj the generality 
uf the people, became very soon appareut. By limiiiog the 
wbdiviflMMi of chances to the sixteenth of a ttekat m ihk' 
niniiDuai, it wia intended to prevent tlie labonrina popu* 
laiion titm tiekini; their eattinigs, but thb Unitation was 
ex'cnMvely and easily evaded by means which agtrravated 
the evil, vhe keejwrs of these illegal offices (commonly 
luiown as ' Uttlc K'H's') and in.suranco oflicei reqiiirin<; ex- 
tra pro&ts tu cover the chai)C<» of detection and puni!«li< 
meat. All the efforts of the police were ineffectual for 
the suppression of these illegal proceedings^ and for many 
years a great and growing repugnance was in cotnequenoe 
Kianiresied in parliament to this method of raising any 
pjrt of the public revenue. At leii^ith, in ] SJ.3, ilie last 
31-1 that wai sanrtiomid by parliament fur the sale of 
l.tteiy tickets contained provisioiiii for putting down all 
^invale lotteries, and for rendering illegal the sale, in this 
luoBdoB. of eU tickets or sbariM of tickets in any forci|;ii 
letteiy, which latter provision is, to this day, extensively 
ended. 

Tbe system of »tatc lotteries was very long carriod on by 
<:ic KaMicli government, and was the cause of still greater 
dviaoraiuation than in £ngland. Recently, state lotteries 
have also been abolished in France. 

The Hamburg lottery, which is still continued, is esta- 
Uisbed upon a mirer principle than was adopted in France 
or England. The whole money for which the tickets are 
told IS dutribut(.>d among tho buyers, except a deduction of 
lu per cent, w hich is made flom tha amount of the prises 
at the time of their payment. 

Lotteries Imve been very common in the United States, 
and have been sanctioned by tlw several states, not so much 
M a meene of raising money Ihr ilate purposes, as with the 
view of encouraging, as thev suppceed, many useful objects 
which could only be effected by raising at once a large sum 
of money, such as canals, the eslablishnienl of schools, and 
even the publication of a book. Tho numerous frauds 
pncliaed in lottery schemes in the United States have per* 
aa^ done more to open tbe eyes of the people to the mis- 
ahwf resulting fVxim them than any investigation into the 
true principles of lotteries. A distinguished Amertean law- 
fer, who figured in the New York State Convention about 
iity year* aijo, declared that though ' he was no friend 
lu biicnes. ho oould not admit they were perte criminal or 
lOUDoral. when authorised by law. If they u ere nuisances, 

II vu ta tiM manner in which they were munag<^. In 
Bnghiid, if not in Fkaneo, tlwre ware lotteries annually 
imtituted by government, and it was considered a (bir way 
to reach the pockeu of misers and persons disposed to 
<-»<ipate their funds. The American Cju'^vss of 1776 
uuutul«d a national lottery, and |)erbapi uu body of luuu 
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evar Wirp aw e d fhcm in intdUgence and virtue.' Thes« re- 
marks are merely quoted in order to show what a man of 
hi^'h character in America for mlcgritv and knowUd^'e 
tiiought i f lotteries tw enty years a^'o. The opinioiiB which 
he expressed were :it iluil lime, we can venture to say, 
shared by a great number. Wc should be inchned to thuik 
that juster views are now prefailing there as to the sul^ect 
of lotleriM: hut wo hava na laoent infomialion on the sub* 
jocfc 

T^OTUS of the Antients. The plant or plants referred to 
by classical authors under the name of Lotus is a subject 
which has eniiiiged (he attention of numerous commentators 
as well as of botanists. To tbe difficulty of ascertaining the 
identity of a plant but imparfbctly described has in this 
case been added that of the sane nana having been applied 
to several very distinct plants. the latest author (Ftore 
de J'iri.n't'). enumerates ni> less than eleven to which the 
name Lotus was applied: U i<? unnecessary here to enume- 
rate more than tlio most rcniarkable. (Jf these, bonie are 
herbaceous, others ]Mirennial. Among the fbrmor are tha 
Lotiu sativa an'l sylvettria of Diosoondei: the first, ha 
stales, ia also called <r(^<tMm; it is auBpoced by some bo- 
tanists to be MtHkOtu iMdnaikt and by athare to be 

caridru. Dr. Sibthorp fM* flxod UpOU JfsiifjolN* WiUH^ 

ncn\is as the plant. 

The Lolu-f ii/ffCi. ' i if Dioscorides, called also libyon, a 
native of idbya, and about two feel high, with leaves like 
those of Lotus tntbliuiu, and fruit like that of fenugreek, 
is thought to he tha Xrigoaalla clatior of Sihthorpi which 
he fbnnd in Asia Mhior and in Cyprus. Both kinds are 
described by the Arabs under tin name hand.irhocha, or 
huiidtiooker, witli ^arch and ihu\f :i3 other Arab.c names. 
From the great number of similar plants of the triln- of 
LoteiD which are employed by Asiatics as articles uf diet or 
as medicines, it is impossible, without specimens, to identify 
either of the abovi^ but they aia probably allied to tha 
Mdilotua. 

LolM tpgypiia, or the Ei^*iilinn lyitus, is no doubt onaitf 
the NprnpAieacetP, being described as springing up in 
Kgyjit in fli>hJs inundaleil by the river, with a stern like 
tliat of the Kuafior, or Egyptian bean (Neiumtnum tpeciotum), 
and a white liliaceous flower, which rises out of the water at 
sun-rise, and sinks down again at its setting, a oapeule like 
that of the poppy, in whiim are eontained seeds which tho 
Egyptians roast and make into bread, w ith a r>iiit wliich is 
Ukewise eaten, both in a dressed and undressod stale. The 
|ilant is no doubt the Ni/mjihiru Lolus of botanists. But 

'•: ihi! most sinticnt iivmuments a blue-coloured lotus ia 
likewise represented, there is no doubt that the Egyptians 
were also acquainted with the NymphoHi cwridea. At tha 
present day, the seeds of several Nympheeas roasted in sand 
are eaten by the natives of India, ait arc likcwijte tho stalks 
and the rootstotikH, which is said to have been the case 
with the Ej^ypiian species. As the (lowers of the N) ni- 
phoiaceie aro so highly esteemed by ilie Hindus, and notices 
respecting them constantly occur in their poetry and mytbo- 
lo^, it is possible that an Eastern legend may have given 
origin to the metamorphosis of tbe iiympli Lotis, flying from 
Priapus* into the * atinatica toUsk* (Ovid, Mtiamorfh^ is. 
341.) 

The Egyptian lotus however is not so celebrated as ano- 
ther less known tree, to wlttch exaggerated description has 
assigned a fruit of the most delicious kind, upon whic h tiie 
Lotophagi lived, and wliioh, when strangers had once tasied, 
they ceased to wish to return to their native country. This 
is specially described as a tree, but there Is no doubt that 
several have bean confounded under this name. One is 
described both by Dioscorides and Pliny as a native of Italy 
of great siio, forming excellent wood, with fruit about the 
size of pepiier and as reseinblin'.; that of the cherry. Tlii* 
description applies very < loosely to the (Jeltui Austrolis, or 
European lote or nettle-tree, which is one of tho largest 
timber-trees of the South of Europe, with wood of eonsi- 
dereble hanlness and toughness. It arodttew banriee about 
the M/e of smull cherries and with long stalks likathenib 
eaten bulh by birds and children. 

This however comes far short of the character of the 
Lotus of the Lotopluigi, of which the best de^^cnption. accord- 
ing to Sprangel, is tbat of Polybius. who states that it was 
a moderata-suted thorny tree, with leaves lika those of Hham> 
nus, but broader; that the fhiit at drat was lika tha white 
berries of invrtle, but becouie as lurgc as an olive, of a 
rod/dish colour, and cuotaiaing a small nuU (asic bweeiish, 
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rmembling that of flf^s or dates; •ndflMt a wine vas prepared 
from it. Tlut «hi» tree was a native of Afur.i «i ki,n« 
from iheLuloijliu^i. wh»iCtn|ilojc(l ihefruU as ihcu clut! luyji, 
bciti^ u |>«!ii)|)lo uf llic African ooasit near the S^rti**, (Herod., 
iv. 17 7.1 AntStan authors, iu their tran'»1iitiun of the works of 
tlMGr<< k>, i4tvo ihu synonyms ia bi'lh luugua^t^g, and wc 
Iwvti, IU the chaptar of Sarapion, retnuialateti into Latin, * Do 
loto arbure,' th« nanie gidr or at'dSsr, pven as tbo Artbic 
nitinc of tn r. and nabach. ni' iJi, ur >i :!jfi, a-. t]>:it i>f iU 
fruit. This ttitiue hoa been long kiiuv^a as iL^i uf a ^jtcdcA 
of Ziz>phuH, and lias been apphcil by botaniiitH to one 
Kpec-iuty Ji. I^'apeoik Dr. Shaw, iu hi« 'TravtU in Barbary,' 
filfurea • afMdaa of ZitypbQt, wliirh he calls ' Soe«lra 
Arabum. qusB «t Lottts vdcnin.' It u » pnckly bnodnag 
•hrub, with fruit of the lim of a wild plum, and of a 
s«eeli>ih luale and ^ ifTn ii I ill ur. lie fnupl ii -'Ail in the 
mu^kcta, cattle fed vvuii U, aiinl a U.^uut dr^iuu trom it. 
Deafuiiluine^ nUo found this Zizijpfimt Lotiu on the same 
toaat, and has fully de»cribed it. M 011^0 Park found a 
■ p ee iaa of ZUyphus in the interior of Africa, which forms 
a large tree vitfa yellow farinaoaona berriot of a doltci(»us 
taste. The natives, he sayx, convert them into a sort of 
briMil. hv c\]n»ing theiu some days to tlu- ^lln. nnil .-fief- 
vrards |N.>uudtnK them genlJy i» a lu >rl:ir, v.nul the tiiniia- 
coous part is separated from \\w in . l uia meal is then 
Rlised With a little water, dud fortucd uitu cakes, which, 
when dried in the sun, resemble the sweetest gin^^erbreod. 
It nay be added» that the fruit of aemal tpaciea of Ziz yphui 
k eaten in India. One kind, oominonly knotrn by the 
tiiiiiio ber, forms a moderate >a> il trtc in u < uttiv.it...! -^tata, 
Willi oval fruit of a yellowish os itddiab toiour, and about 
tiic M/i' <ir s.iini'v* liiit Mii:i!li r than a common plum, which is 
much esteemed. The taste is mild and sneot, with a sli^lit 
d«(;ree of aoidl^, probably coming nearer to tlic taste of 
daiaa than any other fruit. In Penian work*, berrte and 
Jkarrm are f^iven an ill Hindoitanee, ftfmr and khiaf as its 

Pinion, and -5 a. ils AinhK-^ r.-in;.--. \v,:]i „,hbr for the 
frtiit. The fruit ut' liic uil>i i^irtd t^i dried and poxxclercd. :i!> 
was done with the lotus of the Lotopliagi. This po\;der, 
in Arabic, is called iavikf^rin nebick, in Persian, arv/i-i- 
kinar, and in Hindu, Ler-chonnef. 

LOUDE'AC. a town in Franca in the department of 
CStea dn Nord, near the rirer Onat, a tribtitary of the 
Vilainc. and on ihr .touili' in s'.;-.; i f tlic Mi ne/. moun- 
tains. The pfipul.ii n m l ^^J uiiis tj;3(j tor the wlujle 
wmnuiiK': in I > iii it was ti>«(.i for the commiino. The 
principal mainit'iicitires arc linon>thrend and liiiena, which 
alao citnuitutc the chief tfticlca of trndc. There c 
monthly fw Uneaa. hoMn and caUla. There are an 
•frirnltural eoelotT and an inetitution fiir inalrueliun in 
dr.T«lti.' TIi' i.' SMii:,- fiM al govornmciit nHii-i's. 

l.Md'l.'ic ii. ibt tajiiuil t)t" an arrondi^M ir.otit which con- 
t.iiii's f^l square nulei. It ih dividtxl iiilo ii iie janloiis, 
and Gfty-Hi\ communes. The popiilaixni of the anundtsMs- 
sent was '.•h,r,o4 in 1831 ; 9i,lOS in \>.\(, : a ronaiilurable 
Aunhar of tbo inhabitaata are «nga|^ in the linen tnano- 
fteture. 

IXU <;il I >I \ KK. 1 jji .iV.iitiul iiaiiic for the bad called 
the .S- ( V . UUun. Liini.). 

I.OI (iHMOROUOH [I.EICESTKRSOTIia.l 

U>l (;nilBA. [O.U.WVY.] 

LOUIS tLWiWto in German. JLcoOTtctB in Latin) 
to Ihe name of man) km^^s of Pranre. Lmiia I., cnlled ' Ic 
r>:lK)nnaire." and also ' the Pkhis,' son of ( luirlomapne. was 
inndi! his fnthcr's culU-a^ue ui the empire, a.ii an<l 
afler the death of Charlt lunj^ne, in tho foliuwitijj vear, he 
auccoejli'd him as king of Kraiice and cm|nTor of ilie >Wst. 
Bcrnanl, son of Popin, cidor brother of jyuii.s h.nl tim 
made by his grandfather king of Italy, or rather Lcnabardy 
CqniB et Longobardia dieilur' are the expressionf of thi- 
chroniclers), whicli kuiKdnm was dcfinivl in Cliarlcnagn.-V 
will a» K'int; boundt.d by the Tu ino and the Po .1- !ar n> the 
triritiirh 1, of Repirio and Ik)lrt},n>a. All to the WL«t of the 
Ticino and aouth urthc Po wus then annexed to tbe French 
crown. Bernard^ hartn^ conspired to aopplant hie unele in 
tha empire^ «aa aefaed by order of Lsuia. and hia «t cs were 
vat oat, hi eonseqnenea of which he died in a Aw Havt. 
I>ouis showed rii sorrow for tins net of crucltv, to whii h 
lie had been adv i-od by his courtiers, n:id he did public 
pf i incc fur it before nn DSK-mbly of bishops In the yi-.ir 
620 Luuia appointed hit ion Loihahua king of Italv and 
Irit «oIleagna in the ompitt. To hli mh Lauitbe' garc 



Bavaria, Bohemia, and CarinfUia, and to \m allwr 

Pepin, he '.'.ivo A iui' ii ii. In f-'IO !>,;!. .nu* and P»^-i;, 
rcvulted a^uiu&L liu^u !^:iit;r, uii iLu jilci -.tl iLu bail condt;*:: 
of their fctcp-inolher Judiih of Bavana, a liocoiious ai^! 
ambUioua woman. At a diet how«vor which wu bcU .^i 
Abt-la-GhapaUbb Uie father and sons were reconciled. Tbv 
sons raroltM ^jatn in ti33, and ihair ibthar. beti« iMial 
by hia fblhnren, wai oblif^ to give htnaalf op to htt 1 
I^tliariu«, who ti-.ik luta as j r.> ner to Soi>^oii». tt-. 
empress J udiUi to Tiirii'ii,!, iind confined Utj iulaua; aw. 
CharlcA, afterw-ar<'.> LltHiUs tiie Bald, the object of lLi. 
jealousy- of his halt' Uruthcrs, lu a monastery. A raaeti m ef 
bishofpa was held ut Guni i>;4;uc, at which the afoUwhop ■£ 
Rbeims praatded.aud the unfuciuiiat«Loati»baia(aifain4 
before it, was fbund gudtv of the wurdar of bit 
Bernard, and of sundry other offent i-^. U in^' dcfMiMd, u.- 
was compelled to do public penanc»» ui i>«i.i;k.ti4«th, aiyl «u 
kept in cunQtiemenL In the fuUowing vear Lowe%«r Lemrv 
kiuK of Bavaria, took bis father's part, lit* brother PvfMjs ^ 
Aquitania joined him, and they obhged Ivolbanus to ddivor 
up thatr fioher, who waa maaiaiad oo the iomnal 
Loihariot, after M>me further raaietanoe. made hia 
and returiiud to ll.ilv. Tin- c;iii>crL>i- Ljuis 
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to (Jharlv.s. son > ! Juduh, the kuj^doiu ul 
Ea&tcrn i'i:ui(i-, lurl iihii;^ Paris, and Pepin Itaving Atel 
soon after, A<)uii.uu:i w.i^ nUded to Cbarlck's portiua. V**- 
thariiis had all 1 ulv , w jtii Puveiice. Lyon, 8uabis, AoaCnma^ 
and Saxony. But l^niia of Bavaria otaimad all Gemaay «• 
fiu aa the Rhme for himaelf and invaded Soahia. tim «m- 

peror Louis m.iri ht-d ;it;.iirnt liitii, and j diet w aa .;; \»!,-, 
nt Wurius tu juugu lus iLhclhnus ^uo, but ii<e4Uiliu.«- li^ 
emp<-ror fell ill, und died 111 cii island of the Kbin* nr:.' 
Muinz, in J unc, ti4tt, after Riiidtng to hia wol BlhariM |^ 
imperial crown, bia awBtd« and his scv^pteo. Lolkanaa mas 
iickiiowledged aa emperor, and aftor a war aj^nst ! .• 
brothers, he retained Italy, Provence, ihirKui.dy. and L-r- 
raitjc. Charh's tho H.ild sim rv Kii Ins r;itl;«.T u» L.r.j . " 
franco, and Louis of Bataria liad Hii Gt;iui;iuy. i «.< 
the imperial crown separated froia that of France. Tbt 
emperur Ixuis was a weak prince. It was under hiaM^a 



that tbo fiL-fs Were first made transmiasiblo by 
which hitherto bad been livid for life ouly. |jou:a *.* ' 
allowed the popes elect to tukc poaac*sion id ibeir fhar*. 

\v,::,i-jt v^.uliii.' r r c<;iirii i:i J' 1' 1(1 . 'lliiii;;';, .{Ir-'gi 
i' Ilfii.tit' ti'' 1 1 inn; ; Uunham, ihtl ry 0/ iUt *jer*»ja»#: 

]X)UiS II.. called' leB^tie.' or ' the StMlMtM.'M 
C hurlea the Bald, ■oceoeded hit father «B Um tkfoae i« 

Fiuiice in 877. Ho claimed albo the imperial cruwn a^ait <^ 
lii^t cuuMii (Jarloiiiuii, son of Louis the German, but wr.c m 
iturccss. In Franco also he was opposed by se^^ral fesxil 
lords, among others by Hoson, the brother of his s' t- 
niDthor. Ridiilda. In order to conciliiile them, he LAl^^fi 
tiie example of bit fitther, by paieeUtng eat il^ 4iMn»n ^ 
the cn>wn into fleft in favour of hit vaaaala. SUtdMd al 
Curopi^^ne in STD. at the n:cc of 35. U-a\inp (lifos fan^ 
Lotii*. < aHoman. and Cliarlu> called Mb* Simple.* 

IXJl'lS III. Hurreeded hi>. father Louu II.. lo^tlter viii 
lit<i brother L'i<rloman. I.<)uis had Ncuslna, and {S-n\,s.tm 
Aijuiiniiui. Iloion foundcl the kingdom of Aries, wbaa 
ini ludod Provence, Danphiny, Ljroo, Savogr, and FfMrta 
(.'omic. The Normant ravaged the i i e n lie m coMla 4 



Fiiuiee, where at la.st they settled. Ljuis <'.:- '^. i:, oe ".nsd 
hisbro?hcr C irloman remained koIo king of i-"rwi«*. 

LOUIS IV., son of Charles the Simple. a«cvt»d<>d -rt 
throne oi' Kmiic-c in ^j.W. H« suatained tevenl wars aut^^ i-l 
the cnipcior Othn 1. on the sttl^aat of LaihahaKia rc Lrt 
nine, ami also against the Noraaa^ wboaa dwW Wdliak'4 
ton of Rollo^ died, leaving an inftnl ion. Riehafi. tiom^ 
roi^n wa* nKo disturbed by revolts ._f tlu ^-n,' i 1 
especially of Hu«o, cuuut of Laou, iiic futber ot H - j 

C.i] ct. Louiadicd in 944, Mtd waaaiwNMitod hf hm a4 

Loihariu». 

l.()i;i.S v.. sfylt.l • the Fainfant,' or ' do nodaiw.' m 
of l^iharius. succeeded him in 9B%, He fajpiad Joly «^ 
year, and died of poison, admhilatend. aa j| mm mul. bt tj 

»ife. tbe diiu{^hter of an AqinfriTitan Ijtd \V,;]i ! rrwli 
the (.'arlovin;jtan dynasty, uiid iiu^'o Capet t(A>k t 

of IIm- tlr 

Lot IS \ 1., railed Me Hros,' son of Philip I., svocvs : j 
his fuihor on the throne of France in the jcar I lOH. Ti 
lnr(;er part of the kingdom waa than in ibv haoda of n 
great waab of tbt amwm v n ttAnm tfaa Iting's suprvs^M 
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vi^i but nominal. The king's dii«ct authority extt'inleil 
nIv mer Pans, Orleans. Etaiii|KS, Cimiiiti'^-in", Althin. 
Bourgf!*, ond ii li w laor* towns, with their r« s|;» cuve icrri- 
umes. The (Idoliy of Nomandy was in the possession of 
B«nf7 L of England, who had taken it from hia brother 
Rokcrt flnring th« preceding reign of PhSip I. Hrary and 
! 'uis (iiiarrillcil about the limiis of their rL'^pc<•tivc stalo^, 
4iA tliii* bi'yrui tlio wars hutwi'i'ii (lio Eiijlish aiitl iliL' 
Fri-ri<-h iti Fraiicj. w liidi Insttil f,ir moix- lliuii lliiio cen- 
turies. Louis bad tho worst in aererai encounters. In 
IliO he made peace, but war broke oat again. whenH«I»)r 
•f Bo|^an4 was joined hf his aon>ni<lBV tho ompoior 
Hcaiy T., viho entorod OnnnpiMpe, where he was met 
by I>juis ot the head of nil hi>i va&snls, lay ami t 'f !c~irt*- 
iL'-al; OTon Sugcr, abbot of St. Denis, \m>s iIkio woh iho 
subjects of tho abbey. Tlie-c u:utfil t'orcfs >irc -;uil to ]v.iw 
sffiottuted to 2(N)rOUV men, ami (ho emperor thought it pru- 
drat tondta^ Louia however coukl not depend on the 
naw n^om MMntaoee ftom bia ««anla in hk quanel with 
lienrf of England aa date of Nonnandj, beeauat the 
«u*a)s considcrfi! it a« their interest not to increase ihe 
pvwer of their kuig. isreonlimc Henry of Kngland having 
eiren ( int.- rif bis daughters in uiaiTiii^o to L\jii:in, 'oii of iIil" 
liuke gf Bntanny, the latter did homage to llonry for 
Bntanny as a fief of NoHDBndy. (H£nault, i|fir%< d» FSu- 
tuin <it JPIntnct.} 

Louis le Oroa, aasisted by his able mtnialer 1*Abh€ Sutler, 
succeeded in recovering Pjr the crown s<.tiut; of tli«' jiuwcr 
• hich the great vassuls li:i<l iisurpoil ; lie revived tli« ju^c- 
■ Ke of Charlemagne of" sciidintr mtu tlu- provinces coniniis- 
Munen called ' missi dominici/ who watched the judicial 
proceedings of the s^reat lords in their respective domains, 
and received appeals and sompUunta, which they referred 
10 the king for judgment at the greet asnt«s. In most 
csiies bowerer the king had not the power of onfnn ing his 
own judi^<;nt«. Bui another and a luoru e'llt itue inea- 
lurc of L0U13 le Gras was the o^Uiblishriu nt of tlie com- 
(uunes. for which he deserves to be reuitJiubertid among 
t^'e earliest henelheliira of tho French people. He granted 
rhArtcrs to many towns, the inhabitants of which were 
thereby cmpovetMl to cliooso their local niafiisl rates and 
jiliuinistor ihc :i!liirs ol' the i iniimnnily, Stlbji ' 1 hpue\er to 
the Muction ol liie kinir- Hy this means lie bu^^an tbo 
ereatios of the thinl estate, or commons, as a chock on the 
i wetifu w n power of the feudal nobles. A good aketch of 
the bbtory of the French communes is oontahied hi tho 
'Espo»£ des Motif» de la Loi Municipale,* pronounced by 
M. dc Man i{'nar> Minister of tho Interior, in the House of 
Deputies, 'j Fchniirv, Is.ij. Louis le Gros died at Par's in 
1 1 37, at the age of sixty, and was huned ut Si. Denis, lie 
''4< saeeaeded by his son I^uis VII., to whom ho i^ave the 
iUlowrog wsraiiK on his death- bed: ' Remember, my son, 
and ahNiya bear in mind* that the royal authority is a pvblio 
< hai ge, of which you miist expoet to render « alrlet ncooont 
after yiur deaih." 

IX)U1S \ II., Mtled 'Le Jeune,' son of Louis lo Gros, 
nirceedcd bis lather in 1 137. He married Eleuiiur, dau^^hter 
•iiid tieireu of Williiini, duke i f Aquilaiiia, a lady who was 
hendioae and iochned to gallantry. Thibaut, count of 
Chmapagnai, havhig reroltad ai^miit the kin^, Louis took 
and burnt his tow n of Vitry. St. Bernard, abbot of Cloir- 
>aux, advised Louis, in order to atone for (his cruelty, to go 
<•;> a crusade: Imt the AMr- Snc^rr, who was roinister of 
I>'U;S, and had alw served iua kiag's fiithcr, opposed this 
!.r >j«ct. Tlio *eal of St. Bernard however prevailctl, and 
the king set off whh his wife and a hrgo army in 1147. 
Bsirof and Raoah oonntof VermanAiia, Louia'a brother'tn- 
l.ivr. were left ri i^i nfs of the kin^;doin. The trustulc proved 
'.in«uccc«sfui: the I hrjstinns were defeated near Dutnascus. 
irul L>uis, after -fver il iKitrcw ( ~( ;ii.e-, reiiirned to Kram-e 
'1 11-19. Um first aet Hfti-r hm arrival was to repu(h;ite 
Klcanor, whoweonduct during her residence in the East 
had bean kapfOfer; but the bishops, to avoid teandal. dis- 
«d*ed the mnrriaira on the pie* that it waa not valid be^ 
^ai*<e the kinj5 and queen were cousins. Sufjcr, who was 
ikiw dea'l. had strongly opposeil on political grounds the dis- 
*:>I'.;i 11 o! tho iiiarn .L;e. and tho event provetl the juMness 
'A hu foresight, for Eleanor married Henry of England and 
Nanaandft nftemnirda Henrv 11., who hj- this iiinrria;^e 
h»c»Menosaaaaed of Aqnitania, I'oiton, Maine, and m fact 
of ooe-thiRl of Fnnee. comprising the whole maritime ter- 
--Tnrr frim Diojipe to HuTori! 1 . 1 ui* morried Constance 
oi Cttsiiie ier ins second wiic A war now broke out be- 



tween him and Henry II. of iiu^fiatul, wlm h lasted several 
visii s, ;ui<l ended by a peace in l 170. nfti-r wliii h Henry as 
duke of Normandy and peer of France attended (he coro- 
nation of Louis's son, Philip II., called ' Augustc,' in 1179. 
Looia diad in September, 1180, at Pans, b^ng sixty years 
of afre. 

LOUIS vni , styled 'Ckour do Lion,* succeeded his 
father I'hilii pe Auj^uito in l'2i^- Like his father, he was 
i iii::ii:r<l 111 v^ars with the Eiii;lisli. from whom he took tliO 
Limousin, Perigord, Aunis. and all the rest ot the country 
noirth of tho Garonne. At the request of the pope, he made 
WW sgaiQat the Albip»ae^ and laid aisee to Avignon, whete 
be died hi m6. 

LOUIS IX , called St. L uis, succeeded bis father 
I>ouls^ HI. wl.Lii hi! '.v;is t\M l\o years of oge. under the 
re^( :iry ul' Ins mother IJIaiuhe of ("iistile. During tho 
tninority otthe kinti. tiiorc was a constant strugi^lo between 
(he crown and the great feudaloriea, at tho 'head of whom 
were Thibaut, count of ChampagtML end the eounl of BnU 
tany. During thta tronhbd period Queen 'Bhuiehe dis- 
played! much rl.:uaeter and considerable ahllitii s. Her son, 
as soon as hi- \\as old enough, putting h:m-i lf at the head 
u( Ids futhful vassal>, reduced il:e most refractory lords, 
and among otlieis ilie count of Brittany, who came with 
a rope round his neck to ask pardon of the king, which was 
granted. Mvuj 111. of £nghi|id. who supported the rebels^ 
was defcated by Louia near flaintes, upon whieb a trace of 
fi\e ) ears was sigDod hclweeii tlie two kings. During an 
illness i.uuis made a vow to visit the Holy Land, and in 

I one, 124H. he set out for the Ea.-,t. Ha landed in Egypt, 
and took Damiat, but being defeuleil at the battle of >faa- 
foufs, Im was taken prieoner, eumpelled to pay a heavy 
ransom, and to resloni Dnmiat to the MuasulmaM* ¥nm 
Kgypt he Bailed to Acre, and carried en the war hi Pa- 
lestiiie, l)ut with no success, till tho year IC'I, «lien ho 
retunied to France. The best account oi this ex)<ediiii>n is 
by Juinville, who was present, ' Histoire do St. Louis,' 
edited by Ducange, with notes, folio, J 668. Louis on his 
return round ample occupation in checking the violence 
and oppresakms of the noblaak whom he tieatM with whole- 
some rigour. He published sevsnl vefhl BtatQte«, known 
hy the title of * E(al):i>selnei)s <!o Sf, Louis;* he estahltslitd 
a (lolice at Paris, at thu head of which he put a magihtiata 
called pr6vut; ho elai&ed the various trades into coiopanies 
called confrairics ; he ealabltshed the college of theology, 
called La Snrbonne fkem the name of hia eoolbsaor; Te 
created a French navy, and made an advantageinis treaty 
with the king of Aragon, by which the respective limits and 
jurisdiclions of the two st.itcs worr •!< fitied. Tin- chiksf and 
almost the only fault of Louis, vtliich was that tj{ his ago, 
was his relt)^iuus intolerance; he ii-sued oppres.sive ordun- 
nances against tlio Jews, had a horror ot heretics, and 
mud to tell his (Hcnd .loinvjlle * that a layman ought not to 
dispute with tho unbelievers, but strike them with a g(xid 
swortl across the body.' By an ordoiinance ho remitted to 
his t hn^liaii subjects the th r'l 1 f the drbts which they 
owed iu Jows, and this ' for ikiu good of his buul.' (Mur- 
tennos, Thesauru$ Anerdntoriim, vol. i., p. 980.) This same 
feeling of fanaticism led hira to another crusade, against 
the advleo of his best friends, in which he met his death. 
He sailed for Africa, laid Ai'^e to Tunis, and died in h ? 
camiv of the pln>;ue, in August, 1270. Pope Boniface Mil. 
cnnonii'-''! huu .i>a •'.mil m I J'T. Lou;- s Lr^ 1 her Charles, 
count <il Aujou a!«l i'roveiiee, t<X'k ih^ kuigdi>rn of Naples 
from Manfred of SuaLia, and established there (he dynasty 
of Anjon. [Anjou.] (Joiu%i!te, Matthew Paris, and the 
French historians.) 

L( U'lS X , railed 'Hutin.'an old French Wffid meaning 
' ou.uiciio'.ue,' son '■<" Philippe le Bel, sQOCeeded his father 

II 1314. His unele Cli irles de Vnlois had the pu 'cipal 
share of the !,'ovcrnmeni during his reign, although the Miig 
was of ago. l»nis iniprisonwl and put to deiiih hts wile 
Margaret in 131A, on the ground of adultery, and then 
married Clemence of Hungary. He carried on on onaue- 
t essful war against the count of Flandens, to maintam 
which he iiierea.Hed the taxes, sold the judicial ofllrcs, and 
oldi^jed the crown serfs lo pureli.i i' tin ir in erlom. Losug 
die<l, after a short reign, in IJlti, i.oi vwihuui aUsjiieions of 
poisdn. He was succeeded by his brother Philip V. 

LOUIS XL, son of Chsirles Vli.. succeeded his father 
in 1461, bein:; then thirty-nine vcarsof age. He had early 
exhibited a duplicity of diapoailion, for which his father 
mistrusted htui. Ue had levelled a-^ainst his father iu 
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\456, and bfincf defeated, hud taken refuf^P at tlio roiirt off 
Philip, duke of Burgundj, who protected him and mam- 
ttined bint for six years, until his father's death. Louis, 
when ktng, bacuna ibe biuarMteMO^ of Chari«>tbe«m 
of Philip. Tbtt prindiml cvrnta of hii Toign wn connected 
with ih(K*o of Charles, and un- described under BorRnoovii. 
Tht2 t ttuiioUB cunning and oonsumraale hypocrisy of Ixuis 

Kvo him the ad\antat;e over the rasli courage aiwl head- 
ig pasukon of Charles, which at last caused hi» nun aud 
dattb at the siege of Nanri. in January, 1477, I»uis was 
■aoMMftil in dopioMing tbo powir of tbo feudal noUoi, 
•ereral of wbom he put to death, and in rendering <he en- 
thoriiy of the ci iwn indepemlent of them. He took into 
hi» ser\'ice a btily of Swiss, and kept also ten th<nihand 
French inf;inlry, whom he jiaid out of his owjt iieiisury. 
He carried on a war acainsi Maximilian of Auiitria, who had 
married M»ry of Burgundy, daughter and heiress of Duke 
Ciiarlen. aud took from him Aitois and Fnmehe Comt6 : 
but at last peace was made between them hf the treaty of 
Arrai. in \Abi. Louis aUo luudo jH-aro with Edward IV. 
of England. Charles <if Anj >u. count of Provence, be- 
queathed that provin«x* to Loui> XI , .i* well a; lus clumii 
to the thrones uf Naples aud 8icily,a bequest \vhi( h led to 
(be tubsequent attempts of the Freneh to conquer Naplc's. 
Louijt XL died in 1483, being sixty years of age;. Ue wM 
a strange compound of daring and superstition, of ahflitiee 
and weakness, of firmncs«s and perseverance in bis piditical 
views, joined to an abject meanne«s of sentiment aiiU 
habit. The taille, or direct tAxation, was tripled under his 
rei^n. He was tlte flrst who assumed the title of ' Must 
Christian King,* which was given him by the pope in 1469. 
The beet account of Louis XI. is given by hia contemporary 
and confidant Comines, in his ' M^moirM.* 

LOUIS XIL.son of Charles, duke of Orleans, descended 
from a younger son of Charles V., succeeded, in 1498, 
Charles VlIL, who liud left no chddren He Iwd been 
obliged by tauh XI. to luarnr bis dauKhler Joan in 1476, 
but after ucce.isiun !o the throne he dissolved the 
marriagt^ and married Anne of Blritan^y, the widow of 
Charles VIIL Louts aaeerted hie claims to the dochr of 
Milan, which were derived from his i^rand :n tln-r Valtntinn 
Viscunti, daughter of John Giileazxo, duke ul Milan, and 
sister of the last duke Filnipo Maria, w lio h;id dn-d without 
leaving lenitimate children. But Filippo Maria left a na- 
tural aau^hter Bianca, who had married the famous oon- 
dottiere Fraooesoo Sforta, who succeeded bia Iktber- in-law 
a» duke of Milan, and theSforea femily iud been eonflrmed 
in the possession of ihe duchy by the emperor, Milan hcin^' 
couMdered a.* a tlef of the empire. Francesco waasucceedi^ 
by his son (ialeazzo. who, hein^j murdered in 1475, left an 
infant eon Gian Galeaxzo, wlioso uncle LAdovieo assumed 
the government during his minority. Altmr the death of 
Gum Galeaxso in 1494, Ludovico, who waa tvipected of 
having poisoned hia nephew, was proclaimed fhike, and 
oonflruied hy a diploma of the emperor MaxiniiUan 1. 
Louis howe\er marched \vilh an army into Ihdy and Iwk 
possession of tlic duciiy of Milan in ! IJ'J. In the fol- 
lowuig year he made Liidovicu Sforza prisoner, and earned 
him to France, wben Iw died itt eottflnement. Em- 
boldened by tbi» w ecem , Louie now put Ibvward the 
claims of the erown of France to the pe e e em ton of Naples 
derived from the .\njr,iis, [l>>tTi<i XI. j Tliese claims hail 
already W-vn u»»i)rtwd by U»» pi<:dt«t;)>kur Uluirh-» VII 1., 
«h < huwcvcr. aAer invading Naples, was obliged to give 
up his cunqiie^t. The Aragoiiese dynasty had resumed 
pouesiiion of tluit kingdom; and Frederic of Aragon. who 
waa king of Nuplefl. feeling that he wa* too weak to resist 
Loos Xil.. appluxt for asiiatanoe to hia relative Ferdinand 
the t*nt!i '!ic, kiut; of Spam, who sent him an army undi r 
tb« o- ,;ordti <l < oiuraander Goiizalu of Cordova. I.ouis h.ul 
recv»ur-e to ■.orri t nciiutiations ; he propose*! to I't-nliiijiiti 
of Spam tu dethrone lii« relative and protege, and to divide 
tho kingdom of Naples lietwoen them. Such a proposal 
wai einetlT auited to the cbaraeter of Ferdinand, and he 
assented to it. IVhtlit Louis marched againat Naples, 

Gonzalo, ill C«[1«-nueii(e of >efnt ouliTiifrom his inasier. 
w:i« occupying in hi-, name t!ie ti'Wiis of Caluhtia Mid 
Pii^lia ; and a third ^^ iihy ( ariner in such a Irans- 
action. Pope Alexander VI., gave lo Lotus ihf» >.f»h*mi* in- 
vcslilure of the crown of Naples, whuli lir Imd i t'cw y:,i.:\ 
before bestowed upon the unibrtunaie Fred«;4ic The laiier, 
perceiving the peridloimeaa of hu Spanish relative, sur- 
<«od«BBd himaetr to Lniii« who gate him the dndiy of 



Anjoti and a pension for life. Louis and Fcrtlmand 
quarrelled about their retpective idiar*-^ of th»» ■^]>r:l, asd 
Ferdinand gave orders to (Jon/alo V) dnve away t ho t n aeh 
from Naples, The two battles of Seminar* and C«:f <^u«>ia. 
both fought in April. 1503. m which the French were it 
feated by the Spaniarda, decided the ftitc of the kiyh Mof 
Naples, which became entirely subject to Spain. A wwjnm* 
after 1' | > .Tiiliu'! II. formed a leueue wiih Ferrlir^arid %ad 
the Swiss to drive the French out of Italy altr.f;etK^r ; Ai^d 
ter throe campainis, Gaston de Foix. duke of Nemourvbeirx 
kiUed at the batUe of Ravenna, the French abandoned Ixm- 
hardy; andMaicimilian Sfona, son of Ludovico. supported kgr 
tbo SwiAs, assumed the ducal crown of Milan in l&ll. Lons 
sent a f;eih army into luly under I.a Thmotrille. wbe wee 
beaten at Novara by the Swiiki, m June. IjIJ: .lud ihu^ 
utter ADeen ye»n» of tigbtiiig, lotrtgues, and u^otiat •.'za. 
the French lost all their conquests in Italy. Louu Ul. 
has been styled by oomtly liktoriaos ' the ftaber ef L0 
people;' he was, in flmt, ldmd>hearted towards bis s n bj ^ t ^ 
and be reduced the taxes by one-half; but bia feraaru 
policy was unjust and imprudent. In order to fiwward Ira 
amhilKtus purposes he allied himself lo tbealnx-i.-U'* Bur^.** 
and the unprincipled Ferdinand: and the caktuiucs 
his troops inflicted upon Italy, the horrors of tlie store.: 
of Bfeaou, the cruel execution of Count ATegadio aa4 I • 
two son* hoeauae they resisted the iovadera, end 4«<k«r 
atrocities committed by the French coTninandrt^s arr g *-'- 
si.iiMs (jii the memory of this ' palx;rual ' mjiu.-cli. Haii'.r 
lo>L his hc>>t troops, he reluctantly gave up bis Iraij . 
schemes made peace with Fenlinand and the pope, ar.'i. st 
the age of fifty-three, married Mar}*, sister of Henry VIII 
of England. Hia young wile made him foffii b» jmn 
and the weatneaa of hia eenatitution t * on hvaeeMOit, ^s 
the biographer of Ra> ard, ' he changed .ill hi.s nio<}e of L** . 
instead of dinini: ftt cij^ht o'clock 111 the morninj. or bef<>.t. 
he fixed his ilinner-hour at noon; atid instead of 11:,^ :•• 
bed at six in the evtsning, as iierctofore, he otWn sat up fai 
midnight.' He did not live quito tbne months irftor he 
marriage, and died at Paria,in Janimry, lAl^ iMvmf^ 
male twue. He waa auoceeded by Fkaneia I. 

LOUIS XIII.. son of Hem i IV. and of Mary d^' Mt^ - . 
succeeded his father in 1610, bemt: only 1111. e y.irvir-. 
iind. r the reyeni y of his mother. In OctoU r. If. i» 
wa» declared to be of o^e, and in the foil >«i;i^ \rtt t4 
married Anne, daughter of Philin III. of S{>ain < ' ncms 
Coucinii map^cbal d'Anore^ a Florentine the fiavnom* 
miniitor of the queen-dowager, had. by bia famo fa m a i an! 
his intrigues, excited the jealousy of tnanv i f Th. h ..a. 
noljility, with the prince of L'^nide .it thc.r ln-iul, mac kii 
the court and bez<>n u civil war. I.ou:s XIII.. «bo «ji 
impatioDt of the rule of hia mother, ai-d of the Cavou;-. % 
but had not spirit enough to shake it otr, c.uiulted wu^t a 
young eourlier oalled Lnines, and by bia advinn 
Vitri, an ofBoer of hia bodv-guard, to arrest tbe ^ 
\'itn slopped him on the i^rawbridpe of the I^^ui re 
mnrshal ultcmptcd to defend him>'elf, upQU vtuu-ii V.l- 
killed him. The iM-ople of Pari> made i^rcai rejoicino >s 
his death, dragged his body through the streets, cut it u 
pieces, and threw it into the river. The parliim— t «f 
Paris dedared him to have bean guil^ of trnaom aa4 sc^ 
eery, and on the aame grounds eenteneed hie viife, «bn w 
aUo a Florentine, njnu d Gnli^a;, to lu- Ik headed, aa i r -f 
body burned, a senten<-«- whu-h was e\ci-ui«;d on tbc "-i 
July, ir, 17. Tins tr.ai and MT.tence are amongM tte c -4 
diiigraeeful of the old French judicature. Tbc quc» 4-W' 
ager was sent to Blois under arrest. Luines now bcnunc 'tm 
ruling fkvourile; Ibr lania waa totally iacMoble of ga^wrs- 
inK htmaelf dnring the whole of hb lilb. Siame yrmn af 
ih.e queen-dow a^er e-cai t d frmu RIim-., jnd hrtnif suppcrr-^ 
by Several nobles, Uiu cin:1 war htuke out again ; but A. 
I mand du l'l< ss:«, bishop of I.ucon, known aft erw arrl^ < 4 
Cardinal de Hiehclieu, acted as meduitor hetveem tibn kjitc 
and his mutlivr, in consequence of which he obcnaovd a 
cardinal'a hat, and m 16S4 bora me ouniater. and l*«:tr 
prime-minister, whi'di bo continued to ba till his dva:^ 
in I'' i2. Kichelien waa certainly one of the Krt«sr>t 
uuiiiatt;!!. uf Ff.uice under the old roonajrchy ; fcrttW t 
re'«ource«, firm, sagacious and unscrupulous, he sucrrrM^r^ 
m humbling and wcakenin;,; tbc feudal nobilitv, mad 
p,i\ed the way for the absolute government of uaiM XIV, 
He checked the ambition of the house of Auatna r 
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trquirad s «ODsid«rable influence in the mflUrs «f tbe 
Empire. In I6i» Ri«lMli«a took 1* RaoiMjl|i» tlw gmt 
ttrongboid of the Protettanto of Pranoe, irbieh hvA oftm 

wiUi«t<ioil tbe kingly forccsi undor the former reigns. The 
French armies took an important pari in tlio tlurly y«ar»' 
war; they acted on the Riiine in concert with the Suedes, 
whilkt another French army curried on the war m Italy 
agunst the Spaniards, a third army was fighting in Flan- 
iera. and a fouHh on tbe irootien of Catalonia* Tbe 
French were K^nerally successful : they took Rousifllon, 
Alsace, the ducny nf Bar, and other jiroviiices. In Decem- 
Ur, 164;!, Kicheiieu died at Pans, btiiitg ut$ years of age. 
His p«M object had been, durini{ all his ministry, to render 
the ffotntntimxl of tbe king ab«>lute. and he succeeded. 
Bidbelieii at the same time patronised learning and the fine 
til- : he established the royal press ; he embellished Paris; 
hie%iiA magnificent and high-minded : bis ambition was not 
1 selfish or a vulgar one. .Among his agents and conR- 
'luta there was a Capuchin, called Father Joseph, whom 

e aoqAi^ed in the most secret and important afliinii and 
vbo aeeiBS to have equalled bis master in abilities. 

Lottift aurvitred hie niniatcr only a few months ; lie died 
mMay. i« 43. leaving his sou Louis XXV.aniaor, under 
tbe regency of tbe qnccn-roother. 

(H^nault, Abrf^i de r llntuii f ile France : J'i'^ dit i hi- 
'tltftt Ptre Joteph ; Coxe aad the other hi^ioiiuiis ol the 
1 larty Years' War.) 

LOUIS XIV. aneoeeded bis &ther in 1643. being then 
\euS\j live ytai* old. Hie nign, including his minority. 
!uH-<l M>venly -two years, a long and important period, marked 
by many eventsand vicissitudes all over Europe, in moat of 
wbicli Louis tw'k an activ e part. Tlie histijry uf sm h a 
reign requires volumes, aud has bcett wniieu or adverted 
to aud commented upon by numerous hiatoiians who have 
tr(«tod of (hat afa. But the best works for making us ac- 
c,uainied with tlie diafaetar of Louis and of bis govern- 
tnent, and tbe condition of France under his reign, are the 
contemporary roemutrs of St. Simon, Dangeau, Louville. 
Noailk-", Cardinal dc Ketz, Madanu- de Motteville, and 
others, and above all the wntuigtt of Louis XIV. himself, 
espeeially }m hUftruction$ pour le Dauphin, which reveal 
hia moat aeeiet theufchti. Onrdinal M utarin, an Italian by 
birth and a pupil of Riebelieu, but inferior to iua naater. 
v as the mmisler of the regency during the minority of 
\ji}ms. Ho rf>n!iniied th<! war against Spain and the 
emperor ol (uTm in) in c>uij unction with the Swedes. Tu- 
renne, the in^r^hiil of Giiuuiuoiit, and tbe duke of Knghiea, 
jftervarda the great Cond6, distinguished themselves in 
those wan. The trealiea of Munater and Osnabruck 
tl«48> put an Mid to tbe thirty yeara* war, and Masarin 
had the satisfaction of conchidin<,' this peace, called that 
of Wcstphali.i, hy which France ac(|uired Alsace, the Sunt- 
piu, and the seigniory of the bishoprics of Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun- The same year however that the war m 
Germany was terminated the civil war of La Fronde broke 
imi in Fiance. £FM>m>S,L^] The parliament of Paris 
and several of the high nobility revolted against the au- 
''.Mtity uf the cardinal. Louis, then ten years of age, the 
m,e< n regent, and Mazarin.were obliged to leave the capital 
in .hmuary, 1()-1'J, and this hunidiation seems to have made 
a fleep impres*iuii on tbe mind of Louis, sud to have cou- 
tiibutcd to render him nialraalAil, arbitrary, and stem. 
After aome ^htinc» peace vis made, and the court re- 
snteted Paris in the month of August. This was tbe same 
. v.ir in nhirh Charles I. was beheaded in England and the 
a«..Dar hy abolisilied. The prince of Cond^, who had been 
tho me'iiisoi appeasinf: t!ie civil war. having given oflcnce io 
tlte quei'o and tlie raidinal, wuii ariested, and Turenne and 
Vlher Frundeur& bejjan a'jain the civil war iu the following 
]r«ar(16»0>. iCoHoa'. Louis db.] In 16S1 the queen 
ordered the leleaae of Conde ; Ttuenne made bis peace with 
t5n- court, and M.iZarin »as exiled by a aenlcnce of the par- 
I -xtuent I'aris. Conde however continued the war, and 
being joined by the duke of Orleans, look pos.«ie»*ion of 
Pari*, which the court had left again. In Ociober, 1652, 
an arrangement took place, tbe king re entered Paris, 
€«j«d6 emigraied to joiD the Spaniards, the canlinal dc 
R«ia, one ^ tbe eblef aelon in the disturbances, was put in 
pr>' i; :it Vincenncs!. and Mazarin himself returned to 
Paxu m February, 1653, and resumed the ministry. In 
1654 Louis XIV. made his Ihst cunipai;.Mi in Flanders 
agsuosl the Spaniards. In tbe following year he concluded 
& tieati «f alUttiee with <^«iiiw«n agMmt Spun. The 



war cootiiraad that and the next year with variotts auoceis; 
Tuienm eommanded the French troops, and the prin> e uf 
CondA flmght on the side of the Spaniards against hit> os«u 
country. 

In 1567 the emperor Ferdtnand III. die<I, and Mazarin 
intrigued to preveut the election of his son Leopold, and tei 
obtain the imperial dignity for Loais XIV. Ue began by 
supporting, through bis agents at tbe Diet^ the preteniionB 
of the elector of Bavaria, and r e pr es e nting and exagge- 
rating the danger to the liberties of Germany which would 
attend another eU'ction of an .\ i^tt i m j'rince to the impe- 
rial throne. It was soon luund however that the elector of 
Bavaria was not likely to be nominate«l, and Mazarin then 
intrigued separately with the electon in lavour of Louii. 
He bribed, by actual disbunementa of money and ample 
promises of territorial aggrandisement, the arohbisliopa 
electors of Treves and Cologne, as well as tbe elector-pala- 
tine, and even the elector of Braixlcnhnrt,'. Had he Mie- 
cceded in gaining uver the tdector id Mayence, John Philip 
de Schoenborn, chancellor of tbe empire, Louis XIV. would 
baro succeeded. Louis himself repaired to Meiz, his 
wmcf being cantoned in that neighbourhood, a.^ if to sup< 
nort his preteoskMu. Tbe cardinal sent to the Diet ut 
r rankfort tho marshal of Orammont and M. dc Lyon no 
to further bin object. In hi.i m^tluction8 he empowered 
them to offer to tho elector of Mavenco 3(J0.00U livres, 
besides a reveuue of 90,0UU m<>re for 'ib lelaiions, and, 
if necesaanr, to send at oooe to Frankfort the value of 
1,200,000 fivres in plato and other vduable objects as a 
security. {In$tfuetion$ adrestiet de Aemy, le '29 Juillet, 
1657. par Mazarin, d Mestrt. d« Grttmmont et de Lyonne, 
quoted by ix'inontey among the Pi'^ees Juttlficativet of his 
Earn* sur I ' Etabitasetnent Monarchique de Lota i XIV.) 
The elector of Mayenoe however adjourned the election to 
tlte following year, and wrote to Leoxild of Au!itna, king 
of Hungery and Bohemia, son of Fedinand.pruuiiismg him 
his vote. The otlier electors kept tka money they had re- 
ceived from Mazarin, and turned als} in fiiTOur of Leopold, 
who was unanimously elccte<l in iGJ'8. From that tinio 
began tlie bitter animosiiv of lA)uii against Leopold, which 
lasted hiilf a centuiy, anamstheiittM of three toog and 
bloody wars. 

Meantime tho war with Spain vas brought to a dose in 
November, 1659, by canlinal Mazirin, by the treaty of the 
Ridasoa, in which the marriage bitween the Infanta Maria 
Tlieresa, daii<;hter of Philip IV. if S[)ain, and Louis XI V., 
Was cuiicluded. Spam ^a^e uj) tie Artois and lioutedlun, 
and stipulated for a free p;ir'lon n tiie Piuk o of Cond^. 

The new queen was married aid anudti her entrance into 
Paris the fullowing year (166u. She brought with bw 
ludf a miUioa ef cromw aa a dnrty, She wa* eictnmdy 
weak in her intellect and ebilditi in her habits, hut ham« 
le^s and gowl-natured. Louis JflV. always behaved to her 
with considerate re.;ard, butJievc felt any aflection towards 
her, and he rcMjrtcd to the sociity of a succ-e-^.sion ofiiiis- 
treseest of whom Mademoiselle de la VaUi6re, Madame 
de Ifontespan, aad Madame deMaintonon an the moat 
known. 

In Febniary, 1661, Masarin omeluded at Vineennes a 

third and la>t treaty with Char! ei. duke of Lorraine, by 
which Strasburg, Phalsburg, Steai, and other pbcett were 
given up to France. Nine d-ys aUi r tlii> treaty Ma- 
zarin expired, «t fifly-niiio yeas of ajfc, leaving a large 
fortune tu his nieces Mancini, nd to Ais nephev, whom 
he made duke of Ncvers. Mnatin waa mote Hicoesiful 
ot the close of his career, in Is treaties of peace, than 
he had been in hi» wars an<! firmer iiegotuiiiun-. The 
following satirical epitaph, pubhhed at the lime, expreasea 
the common feeling in that respet:— 

• EbSb Ir cAnlinal « trrmio* Ml SMtl 

Pnuifdi«' <(u« (ilrotit Duu* d«s siseaTsnOBBiBS? 

n M psttfdi fniv BOW rise Out amse^.'' 

Wi;li tho ilcalh of Cardina' Mararin bet;nn the real 
emancipalioa of Louis Xl\'., wo from that luoment took 
the reins of tho government elirely into his hands. Ho 
dismissed and imprisoned Fouuet, ihe superintendent or 
miiii.oter of finance, and .had hu tried on the charges of 
(peculation awl txeaaon hy anextraordiuar> comini»»ion, 
which condemned him to ban'hment; but Louis aggia- 
vated the sentence by shutting im up in the castle of p,g- 
nerol, in the Alps, where lie d:d iu IfitsO, In upuoinung 
Cdbert in the rootter Flwi^u* Loiiis nadea good choici^ 
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and much of tho splendoar of bia Mign it diw to tlut able I 
minuter. rCoLriKiTf. J«aw BAmnts.} The rulinK prm- j 

ciple of Iviuis \]V. wu< pure abiolutinn. 11: ■ ki:i , ^ 
according tu imn, i»i«-a^jhte(I the »h«>l<" n;iii iii ; all l owi i, 
all BUthorily, woro vesicti in him. 'I. i'tai, e ist nn'. ! " u.i, 
bis «»tl-known exp^'iSKln. This forni ot guvernnient, he 
wM, mt the bctt suited to the characUir of the nation, ita 
bebitt, ks ta»tfla. iu Bitualion. In bis vhtten iastraotiem 
le tbe dauphin be tells bini that **n whieb M found in the 
■stent of our dominion.*, ' f whnlrvor naturu it be, belongs 
to Uft. Tbe inunivs in our licastiry, as woU n% thoft<> which 
are in charge of the receivers nnd treasurers, nu l tti iac 
which we le«ve in tbe hanils of our subjects for the |jur|)oi<i-s 
of Uvde, ate all alike under our core. Yuu must bu cuii* 
vinced that kiim are abauluto lonb^ and have tbe fUll ami 
entire disposal of M prnperty.whetber in tbe poiMMien of the 
clergy or tif laynn>n, and may use it at all time* as wiy>' i r,,- 
nomisls. Likewise tho lives of their subiccts are thejr ov. u 

{roperty.and they ought to bo careful ainl s)»:ii m^- c ! tliein.. . 
le who baa given kings to men hus ordered them tu bv 
reapeeled as his lieutenants, reserving to himself alone the 
rignt of examinini^ their oondiiet. It is bit will that who* 
eYcr is born a subject fbould obey withont diaeriniioation 
or rcsorviUioii . . . The osacntial defect of tl;o monarchy of 
KitglaiiU IS that tho princo cannot rai>e luuii or money 
without the parliament, nor keep the parliament nsm>iiibUil 
without lessening thereby hh own autuority.* (.(Eurres li 
Louu Xlt^~, vri. ii, Paris, 1 h i i- j 

Louis XIV. comolctad tbe work begun by Ricbclicu: 
be changed France from a feudal mooarchy into an abso- 
lute OIK'. Xi:tietu"», i h iiU-i v., and Philip II. had cffcLtr.! 
the rnxac change lu Spuiii ; but they bad the clergy and tlie 
Int^uisiiion to suppoit and share their power, and the abso- 
lalwa of Spain stood longer than that of France. Looia 
VBtiead the high nobiity n-om their rural mauiioiis.attiaietBd 
them to court, ompUyed tliem ahoat hie penon. gave 
tlwm pensions or plawd them In hie t^jolar army, and 
c I 1 !i lely tirokc downthcir forini r ^].irit of independoitcc. 
Wuh regard lu tho church, ho tli»lnl)iii«»d its »<"niporalih'"i 
to hii Ikvourites. both chrical and lay, hK?>tn\vt rl Iimhi^'I nml 
pantioM and abbaeies iti^mraendam on courtly abb6^, and 
thtu rendered tbe elergylocilc and subservient to tho cDwn. 
Ho had sovcml disputoswith tho court of Rome, in which 
he treated the pope with great asperity ; twice he Krarcd 
the ponun", through Ins urXussailur, in the middle of Ronn> 
[Alkxanuek Vli.; Innu.k.'st XI.]; twice ha seized upim 
Avignon, and tw ice he ubigc<l tho papal court to make liiui 
bumble apologies. In hi: old age tie became very devout, 
intolennt, and suporsiitiuts.and yet he mistrusted the papal 
court : ' You know,' lie ?rote tu his ambassador, * that the 
court of Rome always sccIs for opportunities and pretences 
to oMi'iiiI i;-* ity ; il;(t \*lnii.\ri" concession u i.!)f;i;ns 

from other state^i ihioii^httic nece&silics bf the tiuica .tud 
political expediency it altcwards considers as its own ri'.;ht; 
and that when at last a hn^ takes up tho defence of his 
own prarogatives. ho find: him^ielf involved in much more 
•erieoa disputes than if Ik had stood out against encroach- 
ment at first.* (Letlre at Rm au Cardinal iPEatriet, 27 
Mai, 1 70 .1 ) 

Aftt^r th«i death of Vttsnrin, Louis mltuttte*! no mure 
ecclesiastics into his costcil. Tlic spirit of jcaloui»y of 
tbe Gallican church m:i'V it Ic^s dependent on Rome 
■ad aMre subservient to tt« cro^fn ; and the h<»stility of tlio 
ntagiftracy agninst tbe elegy fiimisbed tbe kin^ wiih an 
arm always ri.<u<ly to obeckknT motlnowt dttposition in llio 
clerical body. Louis XIV made tho rluv i.o support the 
church, but did not look lothe church lur a uppnrt to the 
throne, lie cndeavoiirvil o stop the iiiciease of niotik» 
and monsatenes, whom bedescnbes, in bis * loairaeiiotis 
pour la Dauphin/ aa 'uaebn to tba cburch and bnrtben- 
■oiDe to tha Hale.* 

ITie parliaments were al« subdued, like the nohtlitv and 
cl' t j \ . hy t!ic ubsoUilc will if l>i)iiu. Wlii'ii only ye\ eiitccii 
year.H uf nsf, in l/>i5, the ]>rlinmctit of Paris havin<! nia<ic 
^imc rem nstt \rjces ag«iiisli:i cdu-l of tlie king comorning 
tbe cainatfe, he rode from 'incennes to Pari*, eiilen>d the 
bell uf the parliament, buicd as he was, holding his whip 
in bis band, ami, addrcssi^ the first president, told htm 
that the tneetinf^ of that tody had |nraduced rnlnniitie^ 
c' lu jh, ati<l that hn or<lerd them to reuse di>.cuM>i:i^ hw 
eil.. !». • And vou, Mr. Pre.doiit,' said la*. * I forbid vou to 
aUnw it.' 

ill i6ft7 Lmus issued an e«ct forbidding tbe parlMneot of 



Paris iron naUng any MmmtHnmm aaa e i m ing ikm mhI 

cdiets beJbre registeriDK theni«aBd not until ci^ht days anr 
it had ub«!«l r-ntU regislerol them, after which the pexliaiaciil 
initflit ad'lrc^> li in wntlcn remtinstranoes. From that tiaaii 
t'l iliu ripl uf 111". ri\^ii tho porliami-nt • fTiTwi littl* uf 
no impediment to the royal aulbonty ; it withtlmv mm\i 
ft&m stale allUn. and eonfload ilsdf la its j adi t, <J !■» 
tioaa. 

Having,' r!e<;trayed all oppeaitiaafraaitbaoid^ardhnwlHi^ 

ciijnynl iun <• nil I'l. ! .itioii in tho state, I»uis tnnL ( »r«tu 
make il ku iun m iIk- Xmm Hmt, or oimroons^ m^i it wm 
not for Its niit:ij:e tl;:n \:f \w\ liiiiil lltc pr;\.>pe*l 
classes. In fact. \»s did uut cunisuler tlie tiors ^tat aa i><ci- 
ing 3 class, but asaa ignoblo crowd of mtunera who nwr-L 
doomed to work fur bim and to obsy bis MSidaia^ and 
tnm amongst wbeas he deigned ftoai tnaa to time to eilMt 
s iiic irdividuals OS objects of his favour. In Ins >-*-A<\nr-*^l 
. vli' I uf )«70, cniicemirif duels, ho tp<w»k» wiUi ih, 
iiisuluti^' ri>nt(jiii|it nf .ill pcrsoDS *oi' ij;iiolilo liir; li " ix 
' insolent enough to call out gentivtuoQ tw tight ; u»dl is 
case of death or serious wonuds rvsultinu; thervtrum. h* sm- 
tances tbcm to be strangled and tbeir goods pnniiim4 acJ 
awards tbe sanie penalties to tboie f^entlettea wtaa dud 
pR'sume t't n^!il :i^;i;iiit ' nnw irlli', persLiH Sbd fcir abjir-: 
causes.' lhi» law, uiost <jffon*ivc ti( ili.j great t:ia'»« of ti.i 
French people, was CKrifiriiieil afler L'nii>"» <!• it:» by tie 
edict of February, and oontinuod to rigour tiii il^ 
fall of the old monarchy. 

l,>oata ttublifhird that Qwtan af aaatialiiattaB in the 
adminiitrBtion wbieb has been Mlowod and WB dsf aid Hkerv 
Ciiiiptfie by the various ^nverruii. nf* t'nat liait scrtwedx-i 
i-:u li iitlicr till our own il i\s, atid \vhi< h H3ud«f» ^{aikce lii 
iin>-t eoiiijiuct power HI Kwrope, and tti which the aciMO ^ 
the executive residin;; a*. Pans is feit at everT glep by amj 
individaal in the uiu>i rtuiote coiaers of theV i a g iap t , He 
at the tame time began the first labours for a rsgalar ayv- 
tem of legislation, by inning separate ordonnanec* for eni) 
.ind criminal pr<i"e««. f«.r cntnnu'rri;!! matter*, fur tbe wjuU 
forent«, nii'l f .rtlie inrirme. and whith wilii ^1 their inprr- 
feetioiis r^riiied the bjLi^, Iff (lutinct codes. The eduAttocf ' 
Louii lui'l been very imperfect, and he was hinisst/ la (mat 
mea&ure vnuii'ormed ; bat he encouraged adaooe aad titt- 
rature, for which be was rewarded by nmneroaa flattann. 
His reign was a brilliant epoch of loamini; in Fruncw. W*l ' 
ri j;;irfl to the arts, he l.-nd ni ne jiMuip ili:\n t.iito; he Uh i ' 
[ I i<le m conquering obstacles, as the miUioot ha *--t"-"*-* 
n Versailles^ ift a moat aaflivoaiaUa iBasiitj. amfly 
testify. 

Louis XIV. bated the Protestonts, not so mmA ftam 

religious bigotry as becauiic he considered them as twbcllsyw* '. 
Kuhfocts ; hi> wanted uniformity in rvorythiog. m rcli<i>.ti «« 
Wi ll ii^ ]».litiei. This led hmi ii< that most unjust andd.-*^ 
Uouji uifiisun, tlio ri'vocatifii <t the edict of Nanttsa,ta Ivr^* 
by which Proicittantism was proseriled m FraneSL Viaa'* 
lost thousandii of-its most industnoBS cttnteas* edio re pain £ 
to England, Switxerlanii. Holland and Ckrraaay, ca.rry.5i? ' 
with them their manufacturing skdl, and all ilw eS«>rt< -.f . 
Colbert to cncourai;o French mdu»iry were rendcrfd aiiv- ' 
live 1.\ tlinf cruel and fanatical act. of wlml) the nr\v><t f 
iheCI>veniies and the war of cxtorniaialivM «bicb foliowir 
wore remote consequences. The pers^-ciition oC tbio Ja&* ' 
seiiiKfs was aooiber ounsequenee of Louw's intolenuina. 

The fv ireign wars of l^ools XIV. pteoee d e d in gnat ttea* 
sure from the Mine ruling principles or prejudice* tif \. * ' 
mind. H© disliked the Dutch,' «hirtn h« conmrlcrvl m 
mer«-iii;iii' |ilel)emns, h're'h--. ;.r;rl i CjiKlii.c.i:--, *« i.*!"' 
foiint^ ul !i»o mniiy heu>i», mI'J' S i-atinot Ikj warmed hy ir« ' 
flro of ii'ible pa>«siuns ' {Itntlrticliont your If DaufAt^v I 
11, p. 201); and ho carried his aoiipatby to the paet, > 
without having succeeded in safc^tii^i that amall tiarisr. ' 
who«e wealth excited eoetniei against him evepwbtw. Tl ' 
is irojucisiblo not to bo f>truck with tho •umilnnty of pr«-j>i- " 
dices in i^^i iii'Ti. I'i,v.t\cr d ;--;ii',;;:ir in some rrap*>irts ! 
NapolwTi I,- ui» Xi V. lh« haire<iof Napol<H>n avr*: l 
Kiigi I! 1 " Inch he designated tu a natu^n of sbop-k«vf>rrv 
was like that of Louis against the Dalrb» and it jaiwlm aif 
Minilnr restdts to his empire. The saiM d a ia iiaam tiaw •»€ 
e^tabhsliins; uniformity in everything ; the mum? mAns* ^ 
a unity and singleness of power, which both niKtook f : 
itreii.'th; the - mu .imli tion of makin>^' I rnnr, t:» rAil:r^ 
n.ilioii of Europe under an absolute ruler. w<;i^ ^tiko thk- 
dominant priiiripies or rather passions, of the • lcgitua.i:« 
and most Cbristian hiag.' and of lbs flibnsn 'dali mnA 
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ipton of tlM It««o}otiMi.' Scvini of tbo p1«ns and 
MheiiHA of Low XIV.» r«l«tiv« to foreiicB conq u ai to i, von 
found in the aroliiffli^ md ««M tonMd tiid aetodupoii 

kr Bomn»artc. 

The first war nf T.ouis XIV. agniii't llie emporoT Leo- 
pold. Holland, and 8paia> \vas i tvh-d t>y the treaty of 
Nmeeen. 1678. Louia kopt tlie Franihc Comt6 and 
prt of iIm 8puiiih Netkortaodo. Tlio war btoko mi 
sf^iin in l6Rf . Mt^eon Lonii on oira aide, and the Empire, 
Holland, and Kni^hinii f>n Uie other. T.miis unilerliMK to 
nipport James II. in Irclanf!, hut tht? hnlllL- of tiio lioync 
and the «-aiiitulati'in i ; Ij n ick jmt r\ii lmhI to tin; ImjicsuC 
tiM Stuart«. atid Jumcs U. pasiied thu rest of Im hfa in 
0t}it at St. Gennain-cn-Laye, where he died a pensioner of 
Uo Fiooob king. In Oemany Louis Xi V. r;iused obo of 
lit nost •trociawo Mfta noMded m the history of modorn 
f^rf. This was no less than the devastation of the 
1' :4!iiiatc by his commanders, A district of more tlian 

. - v English miles in length, with tin- towns of Hcidt l 
hag. Manhtimi, 8pey*^r, Oppcnheirn, Cnilzenach, Frankcn- 
Ihtl, Ingelbeim, BaclLivnch, Sinzheim, and others, was 
r^ngod, pluadocdp and bornt, ia ooU. blood, imdor the 
} rttenoe of ftrminp a hurier hotweoD the 'Aendi wnaj and 
t;» enemies. A crv of indignation refsoim^led throughout 
iil Europe St the ilisaslmus news. It wa^ ju»t ati.jiit this 
t;mo that Jamrs Stuart solicUcd, from his exile at St. Cn-r- 
f^'iii, the n.siii»tanc«i of the emperor against William nf 
<'-.;<.'o. in the name of legitimacy and the QltfaoUe nligiou. 
Leopold in bis answer obsenred, ' that there are no jMople 
who injure » maeh the cause of religion a« tttt Froneh 
tlK-Ri<tclves, vho on one side supp nrt the Turks, the enemies 
of all Christendom, to the detriment of the Empire ; and on 
tin oth- r, have ravaged and burnt innocent towns, which 
M iurrendercd by capitulations signed by the hand of the 
D'luphin: they have burnt the palnce^ofprineeik plundered 
Uie efanrdies, carried away the inhabitanta aa Bievea. and 
treated Cathotica vith * cmdty of which the Turks them- 
• .vt-s would be ashamed.' (Letter from th ' Kinj ,r>ir 
if ij!fyld to Jamet II., 9th April, 1689, in tho Mcmmres de 
Js-ijuen II., Tol. iv.) In 1693 the unfortunate town of 
Heidelberg, which had been partly restored by the inhabit- 
:r.t9. mo tahen a^aio by the French marshal De Lorges, 
tiie women were violated, the churches set un fire, and the 
mbtibitants in general, IS.OOU in number, 8tripi>ed of ever)' 
ihmg and driven :iy from their homes. lhe->e news 

ft * Te Dcum' was sung at i'ariii, and a com struck, which 
Kprc«entcd the town in flames, with the inscription, * Rex 
lixit el factum est!' The treaty of Ryswirk, in 1697. 
U»nninaled the war, by which l/ouis gained nothing, acknow- 
Udxed William III. as king of Great Britain, and restored 
tV duke of I»rraiue to his dominions. 

The third war of L'niis was that of the Spani-h succession. 
It b(i^an in 1701 and lasted 1.3 years, (Miu uLsfd all Europe, 
t:A was terminated at last by thcjpe ire ot Utrecht in 1 71.1. 
l^is soceetMled in establishipg a Bourbon dynasty in Spain, 
kot this was the only advantaj^e he gaine<l : his armies had 
'twill rcpeotedly defeated by Eugene and Marlborough, his 
la->t ;;eneraU were dead, his treasury wascxhausited, hissuh- 
uTts •were lircd of \\ar nnd ol taxes, and ho htm ('ifwas 
■^r kcti doAu m heuUti and spirits, a mere shadow of what 

l;ad been. He lingercil auout two years more, during 
rliich he legitimated !)is numerous natural children ; nade 
will, by which lie appointed his nephew, Philip Ehike of 
>r'.cj :is. regent during the tiiinority of his great -grandson 
:nd hc;r Louis XV. ; foil ill in August, 1715, and died the 
iT of the foUowiiig September, 77 years of n^c. 

AfVer divesting the character of Louis XIV. of the exag- 
;<imted praise bestowed on him by flattery or natioiuil 
vaitf, tJter animadverting upon his numerous faults, ar.<I 
nr«n critnee, it most he Ihurly aeknowledgod that he was a 
v-markable prince, and had many vnluaTde qualities. He 
k i» active, intelligent, j»nd regular in business: quick in 
l:M:o\- riii;: tiK' aliiUlici of others, an ab|(- a inunisiratiT 
^ntelf, endowed with a constant cqnantniity inadvci!>iiy 
» «cU aa p f os f tfity, and s petfbct self comniand ; a kind 
fciitsr>hewa»nctpioncto change his senranU capriciously, 
not harsh in rebuking them, and was ever ready to en- 
s,ur34»c merit, and praise and reward teal for his service. 
f^«■nce he had many laitldul and devoted servants. His 
ci^nner v.cs ii.ble, and liis appearance impiwing; hearted 
£»e kmg.bul he aete l it admirably.at least to the then ta^ttj 
>f the people ; he had a lively sense of decorum and out- 
tu4 ptopriety, wbi^ nem forsook kin. WhM be knew 



ho leamt by himself: his nattunl giftoand the experience of 
his yitnth, passed among civfl wars, maife up for bis want of 

learniiif,' and of study. If he earriitl his notions of absi> 
lutiim la an extreme, he was cvidenily persuaded of his 
supposed right, and acted a_s innrli ti oni a sense of duty as 
from inrlinafton. In hm reign of seventy-two vears bo 
reared the fabric of the ahsaitMeMHWarchy in France, which 
eontinuod Ibr seveaty-lwo jbbisibom after his death; and 
wtien tt was shaken Co pleees in the Aonnsof theltevolntion, 
still the ruling prineipbs of his administration, nniformity 
i and centralization, survived the wreck, and Franco is stilt 
governed by thcni. 

L/>uis XiV. raised the revcnnr- of France to 750 millions 
of livrcs, or about 30 milUons ste:Ung, an enormous smn 
oottsideting the then poverty of the conntif^ Yk» taille, or 
direct tax, was very unequally assessed. The evils of the 
yy^tem of taxation nnder his rei^-n are-oxhibited in 'a bo'ik, 
pimted in 16'J4, calK d ' A t uuiptMnb .vw; lliatory of tho 
Taxes in France.' Louis spent 3Sf,i nnllons of livres for 
his two last wars, that which ended by the peace of Rys- 
wif-k, and the war of the Spanish succes-sion, and he left at 
his death a debt of more Aim two thousand millions. Hceet 
on die ihtal ejcampto of those enormous pemanent armies 
which the other powcrr. of Europe were obliged to imitate ill 
their own defence, and thus gave that mistaken impulse to- 
wiirds tn;iking France a nation of soldiers, which has been tha 
occasion of much misciiicf ever since, {Mcfnoiret Conmlett 
et Aitf/t'viiiijucx du Due de ^t. Himtm tur h SHeu de 
Louit Xiy-* £1 vols. 8v«., Peris. lb29-30; Lemontery, 
Jl?r«ai tur tBlailit§ement mmesrchique de Louis XIV., et 
siir Ifn Althati'^tit quUl eprourn r >-ii(i. mi la P'ic de ce Prinee^ 
lurming the 5th vol. of the ' (Ivivi es d<? P. E. I^monto^,' 
Paris, 1829; Aluc^r ('/iri!io/'><r,,iiifderHittotr« 

de France ; Voltaire, Hiiclc de Loutt XI F.; and the other 
French historians.) 

LOUI8 XV., born in February, 1710. was tho only sar> 
vivinc son of the dnke do Bourtrugne, eldest son of Ixntis 
tlif? Dauphin, -on of Louts Xl\'. Tlie Dauphin died in 
1711, and hw tho duke uf Kuurgognc died in 1712. 
The younger brother of the duke of Bourgogne was 
Philip, duke of Anjon, aftcrwartls Philip V. of Spain, who, 
except his nephew L-iuis XV., Mas the only legitimate 
descendant of Louis XIV. who survived that king- Thn 
mother of Looia XY. was Maria Adelaide of flavor, who 
died in 17rj. Philippe d'Oil 'aiis, sm of I'lillippe de France, 
brother of Louis XI \ ., and the head ot the net mil Url^rtiis 
branch of the Hovnbms, wns appointed regent. Louis XIV. 
bad by his will appointed a council of regency, at the head 
of which was the duke of Orleans, hut the parliament of 
Paris acknowledged theduke assole regent. In gratitude the 
Regent issued, on the f 5th September, a deotarBtiott, in tho 
natue of tiifi king, restoring to the parliament the right of 
making jcinonstranoes un the ruyal edicts, letters patent, 
and declarations, before it registered thom. 

The duke of Orleans had acquired an unfavourable repu- 
tation as a man of licentious hnhits, and as destitute of reK< 
gious and nond nrincinlce. This corruption was partly 
ascribed to tho Abb< l>tthois, en unprincipled man, who 
Inid bi^en hi^i prrncptor, continued to be his favourite, 
uiid 'Sum aiterwiirds his minister. Vicious as tho duko 
was, he was accused of crimes of which he was guiltless. 
The sudden death of the children ami gmndofaildren of 
Louis XIV., at short inicnals from each other, bad givoD 
rise to horrible suspicions, which have been since generallv 
rejected. The * M*mo5res de St Simon,' already quoteu, 
which include the perio<l of the rrijcnry, contain tho 
most correct nketch of the character of tho duke of Orleans, 
a character net rightly understood till tho puhliention of 
that work. 

The Regent began well : be reformed several of the most 
outrageous abuses of the late reign, he liberated a number 
of indivklnals who had been wt years iromnred in the 

Ristille ; he enforcc<l economy, rcdnrwl tbearmy, supported 
the gt'iieral peaco of Europe. a>iirtcd the friend>liip of 
England, concluded the triple alliance i,i ili • Hague in 
1717, between Franco, England, nnd Holland, and gave up 
altogether the cause of the Pretender. Unfortunately for 
liim and for France^ the disorder in which ho found tho 
finances, and tho ftarfot detciency in the revenue, made him 
listen to the wdd schenies of Law. which ended in disa[v- 
I pomtiBciit and the ruin of thousands of families. [Law, 

JOH?C.l 

Philip V, of Spain, or rather lus minister Albcnmi, ha . 
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«nix»ur<iK04l a contpirnojr against the duk« of Orleans, the 
•bjccl of which Ma^toexrito u re\>.>liiti<iii ai,'ain-<t luin, to 
<Ieprivc him of the reg«ii<^y \>\ n ri-^uluuoii ul Uiu ihtev 
VHtalct uf the kingdom, and to y\m:v Philip hiuiiolf ut the 
1»«m1 of th* N|»D^. The plot WM dj»cu%'«t«d, Mvcral of 
Ciia taadenk wbo mra chiefly in Britannf, ware puniihed by 
(loiitli, and in 171'J the Regent dtfclucd war a^ainut Spain. 
lUc Wiir however did not last long, Alhcroni was diiiiuisMid 
und banished by hin novereign. and I'hdip of Spain made 
pmct with ifranca in I7i0. (Ai.hmomi.J la llii Dubois, 
vbo had bean nid* • ewdiml, lieeeiM prini* miniatar of 
Praaee* 

In T^irmry, 17Sa, LouU XV^ having eonpleted hit 

f i.i t mil vt iir, wii> ileolared cf ajjp, and tlvc regency of the 
dukf ot Uil' .iii-. tLiiiuiiatLil. 'l\u: hMuu year Dubois died, 
and was folio w. <l lo iln- ^nvt- liy the duke ot Oi U aii'* a i< <.y 
months after. The duke de Uuurbon Coadu luadts 
frime minister, and guvomcd Franco until 1716. It was 
MO|MNMmI to marry Lwrn XV. to MadomoiaeUo de Sens, the 
«uke*i lister, who was a nwe instanee of Tirttte. beatiiy. and 
modesty united, in thfisc timL-*, hut slie refvKod, and pre 
Icrrcd a life of retiri'iuuiit to u iIudhv. Luuh married, lu 
J725, Mari.i I^^'i-zm^ka, ilauclii. r uf Stanislaus, ex-king of 
Folund, and in the fullowing yt' ir ihv <luke of Bourbon was 
dismissed Arom the mintslry, and ibi- Abbe di. Flcury, the 
iUne's pi«ee|itor* and aftarwacds caxdinal, ww siibsiituied 
Araifli. The Mvenlaen jaan of Floury** administimtioD, 
wbicli crded w ith his ikalh in 1743, were the best period uf 
the reign of lxjui!«. [Fi khby, Andrk Hkrcui kn.] Fieuiy 
■csto.ed ordor in llie fiiiaiui-, ;ind cidlil and < .>iniiK'rix- 
ssvived. In 1 7'.\3 the war of the Polt^^i suecession broke out, 
W4he death of king Augustus II., when I»uis XV. took 
Ifaa part ofhia fkthar-ia-law Sunislaua. the old rival of Au- 
giittua, against Austria and Russia, who supported the son 
of Augustus. [.\t i.irsTfs III.] I 

The war wsia oari K' I on between Kraiu e anrl .\u>,tria liotli 
on the Kb ine and m Italy. In llu- lutirr (hjuiiIiv tin.' Km'ui Ii, 
•being joined by the bpaiuards and Ihu king uf t>untinia, 
•obtained great success. I>on Carlos, son of Philip V., con- 
•quered the kinKdum of Naoloa and Sicily, and thus a thiid 
Bourbon dynasty was foandoil in Ediope. P«aee was made 
in 17 11., by which the durhy of L.^rrnim:- wru ^ivcn to 
Suaiblaus for his life, to be unitt-d uI'ut his dc<tlli to the 
••town of France. Francis, dulvi' of Luii unL'. bad Tus<-any 
in exchange. In 1741 the w«j.r of lUu Austrian succes- 
sor brokaoutt in wbiek France took part, againtt the advice 
•of Fleury, who was overraled bj the king and the oouxtien. 
In 1743 Fleury died, and Louis dedarad that he would 
iguvern by iiiin-olf, niid TviUiout any prime minister. Tlio 
war coutinued till 1 7 1"". when it vs ;i« terminated by tlx.' titaiy 
•of Aix-la-Chapellc. Fnmre di ii\fd it.« advantage from this 
anurderous and expensive war, and Mana 1 Ueresa remained 
in pQawmiiiiiii of her father's domiiii 'ii'-. Luuis X V. was pre- 
Meni at the battle of Fontenoi. iuMajr. I74i» between the 
£ngli»h, commanded by the Duke of Conberland, and the 
Fiench, e oiunninded by Marshal de Siixf, in wbii h butli 
armies fouglu uiih the ^reateitt obstinacy aud sullwic-d iiio^t 
aevcffly ; the French Imw. \ « r rUimed the victory. 

In 1*56 hostilities were begun by the English against thi- 
iFrcnch in America, in con»«<[uence uf disputes concerning 
tha boundaiylina between Canada and the English settle* 
anents. In the fbtlowinf^ year war was Ibmaily dedared 
Lelween the two powers. Tlii^ w.ir c<-iiiiii ted itself with 
tlie wiir 111 EiirofMj called the Seven Years' War. The 
Fiiitili^ii were tlic allies of Frederick of l'ru>sn, whilst the 
I'Veiicli joined the empress Maria Tbtsresa. This war proved 
most unfortunate to trance. The French were beaten at 
Roaiiaoh by Frederick, in 1757, and were defeated again at 
Mindea by iheDuka Faidlnand of Broniwiek. with the loss 
of Pono men, cann ii, bagpnpo, military dust. &e. In 
Amei :ca ihoy lo-<t t .ui.ub. .\ ]>! ■ jectof invatwiiuf Kiitjbud 
by means i t h^>u^and tl u-Uuttomed boats, by which 

landings Mere to be ' lVe< le 1 on vanuii^ ]>oints of the roast 
was revealed to the En^b-li mim>iiy by uti inihrnati caHtfd 
Maoallistair.and wasabaadaiied. At Ust by the peaoeof Paris, 
February. KISS, FkmneefonoaltToeded Canada. NovaSeotia, 
and i:s other Nurth .Vnierir.in r ilmies. besides Gniiiiula, 
DonuiurLi. an^l Tubai^ii 111 the W'e^t Imlie-.; its navy never 
fifu r rt' ')\eied fruiii \\< b>>i-e>, its nnaiu:es were exliaiistid. 
and lis coniinerve (b >iruycd. Tbu was the last war ol Ujuis 
X\'.,a war which mu^ undertaken taslily and u rmiuaied in 
• duaatfous and humdiatiog aannai; The (eeling of dis* 
' naolting ten il «nik daepfy iaf ika hmi af a 



peojilo fk) vain and s«n!ti(ive a* the Frenrli, and it eompWui^ 
did away with ilie former ]io[Hibint\ uf Iaiuis, whkrb hi4 
once obtained bim the title of ' Btenoim^' or bri«»v«d. 
king had now abandoned binaalf to gnaa lioMisanNi^ 
and liad baaama caralaaa af aiaia atfufa. Tha aad at 
tempt of Damlens made him stDl mom aUeoatad ftaai kn 

peoi>k". [Dvuii Ns ] After the doath of bis roiatresiv il>« 
Murchioiieiis uf roiiipadour, an ambitious intngumK Wo&i-, 
hut who had still soiiio i-lcvati<>n I'f mind, lie U-cirz 
tacbed to wore vulgar women [Hakhy. M^ms J»ax»!,|, 
and at last formed a regular bare in after the fssbs«a il 
the Eutam sultam^ bat nore odious ftoia iia wntiai aui 
European manners, which was caDed the FanniaCtrh, 

and upon w hirh vast sums were squandered. The minislFr j 
foreign aflairs. ChoiMul. viha had remonstrated with ih$ 
king upon bis degradation, was dismis»i'<l m i H* via 
the last man of some merit who served l^is XV. [C h. \- 
sKtTLtBnsN.vB ¥a.Ky<^i9, Dire dr.] The sute of tb< 1- 
nanoM naatlw moat obvieuaditteiUt}' of ministers. to«s,« 
rcnHmstiaBees, nrfad aoraetimaa in a tone of appalltn.* u4 

omrnouH serimisnes-i, I.ouis iwd to n:i,'-.-. "Tin ' ' mi^t 
thing* j{u on as long as I am tu live ; aiicr uiy litjjiti* tl w.'l 
be as it may.' 

Louis died at Vci'.sadle$, on the lOth May. 1774. C4 m.t 
of ago. Two sons whom he had had by his wife wenc U^k 
dead: the eldest, the Dauphm, died in and Idt If 
his wife, a Saxon prmoesa. three sona, who have beea a 

surc<s>.i()n kiriys of Franee, namely, T.-iUi* XVI. L>--i 
W ill., and Charb's X. Louis XV. had al?-j ty h««. t 
several daughter.-., besulo* illegitimate children. 

It was under Louis XV. that the corruption of mor^i 
and principles spread in France to an alarming '■ 
among all classes, bohig anaanngod by the materiuiam sai 
sensual philosophy which were taught by aerera] mm U 
letters. Rolh these causes, adilel tu the (^.'i iii :j1 j-Tr«<r', 
national hiimilintion, and iiiiiied fuiamxs, prepwwd ihte «iv 
(->r the c\|)losiun wliieli lool; jilacc under his unfortxn ' 
suvccsvir. iLiicreteUe; Fan till des Odoords; Voitainv ^ 
Pnvfcl,- Ij.uh XV.) 

LOUIS X VL, grandson of LouiaXV.,saeeeadadh», 3 
1774, bein^' then twenty yeaia of ago. ft* had maitiH 
in irro Mane Aiil<iinette, arcbduche^'' uf Anstna. J 
.iL.soph 11. He cuusi*; for bis minister uf tin.u.ce TurcNjU u 
liuiie:^! and enlightened man, who, in roiuerl ui ti . i. r . 
league Malckherbes, perceiving; the temper of Uic Xut^y 
wished the king to take the rclorm into his own haadi^ te 
abolishing tbeoonriaa and other feudal exactiorA. t^jd 
izing the direct taxes all e««r the kingdom, granting 1 
of conscience and recalling the Protesianta. refumiic^ i 
criminal code, compiling a uniform civil cii>d«. J^v^&f 
doin ul Iraiie, remlen;i|| the civil power t:idi j~< i. i,- : .( -i 
ecclesiastical juNsdiction, suppresaing the greater fJOX 
the convents, and aatablishing a new qrstem of puMap -t 
atrueikm. Thaia ware the real aranta of Fiance; tf 
could have beenaatufled, the revolutkin wouM haiw ^m^ietsi 
unnecessary. But the eleiL'V and the nobiVtv s'- r.^".* 
poM-il these project A, the pai huu -nt.s ihemsclves wet* s*rr^ 
t) eliaimes wliieh wuiilJ n-iluce their own ii»p©n«* ■ 
ttttd the old (x»uiit de Maurepas, who was also eoe df 
cabinet, dissuade<l the yoang king from them 
disrawiod. Louis howavar. following his own i 
position, effeeted murh partial good; he stinhil— o 
corveen and the practice of torture, vrantid librr.;* 4 
trade in corn in the interior of the ku.^^d^iu betwere. ^ 
l>rovmco and another, made many reforms in the ail^ir-: 
tratiuu, estahliUicd a system of economy and ordt-r. 
t^ve the first example of it himself in hia own b<.i:<r^ -4 
lie also svantad toleration to the Fiatastanta. Bataliite 
were little more than palliatives, and did net stnkast ■« 

rOut of exi'tili^; evils. Tlie defuuTiry ui the trv^WTV 1 
the ik lit of four tlioii^and iniU.uiii ot hvres icJi Uy L»->U9 X » 
wore tlie ^reat stiimbhnK-bloek of Louis's admiot»trar. 
He however w( iit on f,.r some years, during whk-b t* ».i 
failed lu a war against England, which was Tcr^ pof- -1 

wii h the frencht humbled as ih^ bad bean in the la a ssS - J 
struggle with that power. The object oflhis war was a ik.i 

•.,'idar one for an ahsfdiite mnti i.c'nv to embark m; it 
m support of the revulied eulonie* of North Amenrx. w> .i 
iiad declared their independence of Great Ilntaic. sc I 
has been since considered by many as a poUtical blu:»irr « 
the part of the French monarch. On thaSth Frt rv w| 
1778, a traa^ of eommaree and alUaooe was eifooiiat f^i 
batwaan the Frandi cabinet and Franklin and Silna Dm 
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uti bcbalf of lliu- United Si.itis, by Mliich tlu^ liilti»r were 
»cknowleil,a-il by Fiaiicf as ;in iiMkiuiuiiMit ttMiiinuuity. 
la the fuUowiQg May a t rctich licvl under c^unt d'E.-<iaing 
aihd for America, in June tlio first hostilities took 
^■00 at sea. and on the lotb July FranoB daclansd war 
•{^nst Kngland, and 40,000 men yrete nswutited in Nor- 
; .1 Iv f r ill invasion of England. This plan however 
\i,.3 1,1 u iiilo effect, bocauBO tlie Frcucli and Sjianish 
tl^\M, '.i li were to proloot the landing, were disperM.-d by 
runtrar} wiuds. In America the Frcach auxiliary troops, 
iumud to the Americans, vere ftUCoeBiftil a^ailUt ttM Sng- 
laik XFAVsnB, La.] At sea many eoff^BUomVt took 
plm Detwieeiithen«nc3i and English, both in theAtlmtio 
tod the Indian seas, without nny verj dooisivo advantage 
on either side; but on thu I Jth April, 1782, the French 
Admiral De Gnisse was c-otnplttcly defeated by Admiral 
Ro(bey off the island of Dominica, with the loss of five 
ihifl w the lina^ and was taken prisoner. In September 
of the same year the attnrk of the French and 8|ianianU 
Qpou Gibraltar fUled. [Au';o.\.] In September, 1783, 
yr.wti M'.is foiirliulcil at ViT*:iilles ; En^^huid ackiio\v!cdt:<.'d 
ihe iiidejK'iKlfiiicc ut' the UniU'd Stutt'ii, and ga\e up to 
France Tobaj^i) and tliccoa-it of Senegal. 

MeaoUme the tinuncial entbarra.«smcnt of the French go- 
vernment went on increasing. Necker, a Genovcse banker, 
wealthy and retired fton businoni having beooHM minister of 
finance in 1776, made many relhrmi, efibeted a new and 
m m o ecjia'table assessment of tho diit:ct taxes, c-tabhshed [ 
provincial assemblies of uot:il)li'>, who aiipoi-iDiu'd the ta\es, 
;inJ put an end to the t'lun innus gains of the fenniers <ren6- 
raiu. [F*Aiu(KRS-G£NKRAL.] Afkcf fivc ycoTs of War his 
* cjmpte rendu ' showed a surj^va of tett millions of Uvies ; 
Jie had borrowed 530 milltma at a lea» intemt than had 
'sy-tt hmn known in timet of war ; the dboount on exche- 
ijuar-bilU. which had Iwcn sixteen per cent, was re- 
tiuccd to eight, and all tliis witiiout any addition to the 
burthens of the people. 

la November, 1783, by a coiut cabal Necker was dis- 
tniaMd, and Calonnc, a more pliant and courtly person, was 
jtubstituted. Ue managed to go on a little longer, involved 
himself in a dispute with the parliament of Paris, and at Inst, 
being unaMe to [ roceed any furiher, lif proposed to the king 
to call together an assembly of llie iiuiublus selected by the 
kiiif^ from the various provinces, to consult upon the means 
tii supp'ving^ the deRcieilcy in the revenue, which Calonno 
stated i» amuiuit to 1 10 millions of livres. This assembly 
met at VerMillt^ia February, 1767, rejected Calonne's pro- 
]K>sal of laying additional taxes upon property (the notables 
iheiaselves were all landed proprietura), and proposed in- j 
«^ead several measures, among olhoiii a loan on life annui- 
ties, and the formation of a council-of finance. The king 
adopts their measures, and then dissolved the assembly. A 
[apefwar now took place between Necker and Calonne on 
Ibe respective merits of their administratton8,and Calonnc. 
bring detected by the king in a fiilsehood, was dismissed. 
StrTcrul successive ministers followed fur short periods, but 
U>e) oould do iiuthing to retrieve the ruinous state of 
s^fsirrt. and at last Necker was recalled. He slated to the 
king that the only resource lefi was to call together the 
SI jies-general ot° the kingdom, whiob had not b<^n assera- 
blt^ since 1614. The king convoked them at Venailles ia 
Mav, 1 789. These states bad always consisted of the three 
!' r>, clergy, nobility, and the third estate, or coaimons. 
itiieiy order formed a separate house, in which it di^euKscd 
tuu meauures proposed by the government, and decided by a 
'Buyority of vote^. By this means any project of law dis- 
>leaaifig to the two privileged orders was sure nut to pass 
tf.okO ciro houses, and was therefore lost. Neeker, to ob* 
tiite fhii» diflkulty, proposed to t^ivo to the third estate a 
il'tuble V«»te, so as to balance tlie Vute* of the otiier two 
bouscii. The king, after sumo hesitatiun, gave this double 
'><>tti to the third i>tale, and this was ia fad the beginning 
td the Revolution. It is remarkable thai Monsieur, the 
Uog^a brother, afterwuids Louis XVIIL«was OMOf thoae 
vbi) Bopported this organic change. 

On tno 5lh of May, the throe estates having assembled in 
Ihi? r jminoii hall, the king opened ihc session by ateroperate 
vpeerh. wbick wa,-i much applauded, ufiuc which the clergy 
u\d nobility withdrew to their separate rooms to deliberate 
«J3loo^ tliesoselves. The tliird estate remained in the com- 
moa-a^l. and in the following sittings proposed that the 
thrt« orders should assemble and deliberate together, which 
like uUier two refused. On tlte lOtk Uw tUifvl ei»(ate elected 
F. C M«. 87S. 



Biiilly for their jiretident; and on the following day they 
w< re joined by several deputies of the clergy. On the 17th. 
on the motion of the abb£ Siiyes, the third estate, joined by 
many of the clergy, constituted themselves as a national 
assembly, and r(»olved that as soon as that assembly s!i il I 
be prorogued or dissolved, all taxes not sanctioned by it 
should cousc to be legal. The court was alarmed ut these 
innovations, and fhe king announced tliat he was going to 
hold a royal sitting. Mountimo the doors of the hall of tho 
assembly were closed, and a guard placed there to prevent 
the deputies fioin entering. Builly led them, ott the 
20th« to the ' Jeu de pauiuc.' where they swore not to sepa- 
rate until thevhad fmraed and enforced a new consfituiion 
for thf kingdom, and the redress of cxistiritj -jiievuiices. 
On the '23rd the king convoked thu threu e^tnies m tho 
common-hall, and after qualifying the resolutions of the 
17th preceding as illegal, ordered the estates to leave the 
hall, and withwaweach to their appropriate chamber, to de- 
liberate there upon certain subjects which he laid before 
them. After the king's departure, the third estate, juineil 
by part of tlie clergy, refused to leave the liall, and when 
the {;raiid-m.i-ter of the cenemonies came to enforce the 
knii^'s order, Mir.abean answered him, that they were thefs 
to fultil their duty towards their constituents, and tbatlbrca 
alone should ikspunse them. On the2ftth.partofthedeputiee 
of the nobihty joined the third estate, and tho nnme of 
national assembly was publicly recognised. 'Die o\entM 
tliat followed nipidly are too numerous and loo generally 
knowu to be i aborted in this article. The national ai>serubly, 
by the constitution it formed, changed the old French 
monarchy into a representative republic, with a stogie 
chamber, and an herodiiary magistrate, with the name 4^ 
king. vhoAO power however was rendered insignificant and 
nu<^atory. They suppressed not only the feudal jurisdictions, 
but alM> the manorial dues and fees; tho titles of nobililv ; 
tho tithes, conventi., and the corporations of trades; they 
confiscated tho property of the church ; they abofished tlM 
old division of the kingdom by provinces, and ordered a new 
one by (h-partmenta: they ebanged ent' 'civ the aoeiol rela- 
tions of the country, so that even Mirabeau was startled at 
the rapidity widi which they were legislating, and began to 
express ominous doubts of the result. (Dumont, Sout>enir» 
Mirabtniu.) * It is easy to destroy,' he said, ' but we want 
nu n able to reemislruct.' l*aiiu-"s pamphlet on the sup]>o8ed 
' Kigbts of Man' was gravely assumca by that assembly aa 
the basis of their ]iolitical theory. Meantime insurreetiona 
broke out in Paris and in tha provinces : not only the abo- 
minable Bastille was laken and destroyed, July, l lb% but the 
chaleaux. or manorial residences of the nobduy, all abuut 
the country, were attacked and burnt, wiih niuny acts of 
atrocity. On the 6th October the palace of Versailles was 
enterecl by a mob from Paris, the body-guards were murdered, 
tbe royal mmUjT Wero in great danger, andat last the king con- 
sented to rcraova to PariSk whither lie was escorted by the 
armed populace. On the same day the fkmolts club of the 
Jacobins uegan its meetings at Paris. [JACOUiNs] Tl.o 
omigrolion of the nobles had already begun: several lueniUei!* 
of the royal family repairetl to Cteriiiany and Italy. Tho 
year i7'.«U was passed amidst alarms and iusurceclionsin the 
interior, and rumours of Airatga war, amidst which the 
a ssembly continued ita labonia far the new oiganization of 
Fnnee. It paiieH a law requiring of a^l the clergy the 
oath of fidelity to the new constitution : tho ]»ope furbade tha 
oath as schismatic, and many of the Fiunch vlerj^y rcfuMKl to 
I lake it. but they were diaun^M^d from their functions and 
replaced by others more docilo, who however had not the 
confidence of tha mote religious among their Hocks. Thus 
religiotw scbiwnt was added to civil feuds. The king him- 
selfwas obliged to send away his chaplams. He had by 
this time become weary of beiug a mere i u | < ; in tho 
hanils of thu assembly, which had despoiled nun ot almost 
every royal prerogative, even of the rij^ht of pardoning ; tho 
' veto.' or power of suspending for a time the pasning of un 
obacodotts WW, had also become illusory, for whenever ho 
attempted to exercise it, an iusuzractiou broke out, whjob, 
by frightening the cotirt, obliged the kinff to submit 

In June, 1791, Louis, with his consort, I i t ur, and hi^ 
children, endcavourcfl tu uscapo from i i.>u<v, but was 
stopped at Varenneii, and brought kick to Pans. In tho 
following September the assembly, havhig completed tho 
new conalitution ibr Fraaoe^ presented it to Loui-, who, 
after making some remarks on what ha coneeived lu be ita 
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fi u liiomculs' popularity; and 1I10 asMiiibl), having staktl 
liiat li\e object for wlii< h it had met wils complctcJ, clused 
its Hitliii^s oil tht! .lotli Septcmbt r. 11. f a>-< i-oJisi*tcd 
of 111;^ iin'tnliLTii, of whom 272 were lariisltMs and mjIk-i- 
itM, 9(1 wi-n- judges and other magisiralcs, 20(1 bcl >in;i;>I to 
the nuDcbiol cl«rey. Ul were ceDtlooien of noble birih, 48 
sreIiDiiiho|i« and bishops. 35 auDota and eanom, 176 mor- 
< ]i ml", iml l.uii!. d proprietors, and tlic n»st physicians and 
uit^ii ot uihcr piufossion*. If that assembly committed 
errors, tbt>y wore errors of judgment, for the majority wcru 
certainly »iacere in wishing to maintain the klugl/ ufTice, 
vhieh Ihqr thought compatible with democratic institu- 
tietta. Tmoi^h a nii»i«keo delieacy hotvevec thejr com- 
mitted a very aerieu* b1ui>der before they parted ; fur tbejr 
resolved thnt no in. ml i fllir.t i — i nilily >li.>uld bo eligible 
to the next asKombly ot llie repic-H-utuUvci. of the nation, 
which bccamo known by the name of the legislative OAScm- 
bly, and which wa& comiHtscd of much wune materiaU. 
The minority in the legi-^lativo assembly were m«ll hostile 
to the monarchical principle altogether; they vaiw divided 
between Girondiiis and .lacobins. [Giiondin*.') They 
!k _':u'i Ijv >rqui -lr .tiijij [iroju iiy nfiln' c-iuii^niuU ; tliry 
laauud iitiolcraiii dt'crces aguiiinl liiu prteit-i wlio Mould ly.A 
swear to the coii>titution. and l>y thciie means obliged them 
to run away from France; they treated the king with 
marked disresipect. dUmissed hit guards, provoked the war 
against Ausitria and Pru^ta, encouraged republican tnani- 
featationi m various parts of the country, and oven in tho 
army, cstabli-'hi-il i-vtiaunl.nary courts to juil^c tiie emi- 
grants and otliL-r pL<Mple disufiected to the iiuw order of 
things (the word 'incivisme' was invented to designate this 
new offenee), aud i«sued un enormous quantitr of paper 
Boney, which quickly becoming depreciated, added to tho 
general misery. [Assujnats.J 

The kins endeavoured, by the use of his ' veto,* to cheek 
thi-^ Inmll.'iiL' r.in er. An iii-nn o<iiiin m June, 1*"J2, was 
tlia con»ec|uetu-e ; tho piibice ut tlie Tuilcries was assailed 
and entert^ by the mob, which treated the royal family with 
the greatest inw^noe, threatened their lives, and otdiged 
the king to put on a red ctp and abow himself at the win- 
dow to ilii' l ifiwil-, below. A second insurrerdntr, better 
organized, \uili iho ii\iiwod object of abulisbuii; tho kiti:;!y 
(illico, \v;is Mqijiorlcil liv a jmrU 111 tho It'^'i^laliM' iis^i.-mbly. 
i lie mob again atUu'kcii tite Tuileties onttie luth of August, 
and after a desperate defence by the Swiss guards, entered 
it and maMaend all the intnates. The king and rmral family 
had time lo eseape and take refuge in the Hall of the legisla- 
tive assembly. Tile n iiiMy deposed the king, ticnt him and 
his family pn^-uners t.» the Temple, proclaimed a reiiuhhc.and 
convoked a natiinuil rnnvcntioti to exin ihc -ovcreignty 
in the name of tiic people. In September ttie massacres of 
the politieal prisoners be^n ; the cry of atbtoorat* lieramo 
a sentence of death agaimt mf ohiMKioiw p«non. On the 
I St September the national ctmTention opened its lewion, 

imil NhDi-llv ntli r Jill (1 t(> lit'in^' tlio kiiisj l<i trial. Thi- 
pttacipiil bead-H <>i' iucuAiiiiun ware, hit> allcui{U tu disguivc 
the stntes-froneral in 17h9, his escape to Varcnnes, and 
other aels previous to his accepting^ the constitution of 1 7'U. 
Sinoe Ua acceptance of it there was no charge that eould b« 
aubaiantiated againat him. except the exonsise of the prare- 
Retivea given to hlra by the conatitution. such as the * veto,* 
and changing hisminister«. The ii-it w«r>^ met.- insitmati >ns 
and surmi^iu* of having bribed deputies, rarre:«|»<Ji)dt:U wub 
the h'Xtile |Kjwers, 8:0, Thu trial was opene<l in December. 
She (iirondins and the Jacobina united against l^ouis, and 
le was found goilty of * treason aiMl eontpiring ngamst the 
nation.' The senlenee was pfonounoed on the iiBih Janu- 
ary. 1791. Of 72 1 memben present who voted in the con- 
\riiti ti, ir.f, vott?<l for death nncondif I >i:;illv , J^^\.ile<l for 
inipri«<>nment and bniiislimetit, aitd tiieit^it vuU-d iurdi-iiih, 
but wiih a ri'-i]>iio. hopmi,' thereby lo sa^c his life. The 
maionty whi<-b ^rnt Louii to the aeafiuld mm only Ave. 

On the 2lst January. 17'J3. Louis XVI. was taken in a 
conch t') the Place Ijouts XV., where the jjuillotine was 
fi\rd. lie apjicarcd «ih*nl and re«i(;ned, and engrossed by 
religious thoiijjhts. Having a-cetnled ihc vi miTli! 1, ho 
tt-nipled to address the pe<»ple, but Ik-rrujer, the com- 
mander of the national guards, ordore l fho (iruni» to beat. 
Louis then gave up the attempt, took off his ooat and eravat, 
and leid his head on the Murk. He was beheaded at ten 



e'elock in the morning. His consort Marie Antoinette was 
Iriod. coodemiied. and behcadi'd in ttie following October. 
Thsahametarof tkit 



from unmcrrtpd uMiViuy nnd tho malii^ity of her c:-crur\ 
by Madame CiiiiiMn lh Iut 'Mi'inoin-s sur la Vie pri^'u li' 
Xiarie AniomcUr,' I.uiiil .i), 1S2.1. J^ouis left otic s-.n. '•U. i 
I>iui8 XV'il., and i.iic daughter, who miuTud her fuci i 
the duke of Angoul8mf. 

l^wveiU Continuation dt tAbrigi Ckronoi'tgi^ i* 
rmtteint th fhmw par le President Hfnault, vom- v. sal 
vi, Paris, 1^ .'.' > 

IjOUIS XV 11., due de Normendie. second f-n * 
Louis XVI., styled Dauphin after his elder brotbcr'* Am'. 
in 17j*'J. remained in priwm in the Temple af^tr »lic 'i^v'u 
of his ]tarents, and there he died of diii4.*a»c in cor.Mij,u. i 
of ill treatment and privation, on the tth of Juncv 17/^^ 
Ho was then ten years of a^e. He had been iti'id 
Louis XVII. by tin- rHyiili-.t-, aH'-T his ritbrr*-; d.ri"!;. 

LOUIS XV ill., Stttni>la^ Xavit.r, count ot Proncnc* \. n 
in 1755. was also styled ' Monsieur' during the life cf : , 
brother Louis XVT , who, just before his ileath, wroie I j Lm, 
appointing hiiii rc;.i ;it of France. After the d.^atb t»f lu 
oenhew. Louu XVII., in 1 795. ho assuiBed the title of Lzt 
of France and of Navarre, although he was Ihcn an niir, 
inil lie \\ ,1- arkiMwledged as knyj; h\ '.lu' TIm\ iT -t t ' nrrji, 
.\ hi) <Htii){KiS(d u small court arouutl lu» lie 
-li iwu his liberal disposition in favour of rati onal rvfo?Qe 
in France in tho first pe riod of the Revolution, but the y^f 
lence of the Jacobins obliged him to emigrate in t'9l. H* 
\i\*sd for some time at Verona, in the Venetian temturni^ 
which ho was obliged to quit when Bonaparte invadt-d Iti'.T 
in 17lM"i. Hi- ri'-ulcJ sui ix'^mvi-U m \,ir>inis parts tY Gn 
inanv, and at last sctited at \Vara«i°.v, luit m l^<)3 rcmou-l 
to ^llttau in Courland, under the ptaU'-ttan of Rvu>ti. n> 
the peaoe of Tilsit, ItiU', be was obliged to leave lbs 
Continent, and he repaired to England, where he Cscd Lu 
residence at IlartwcU in Buckinghamshire till Hit,*.. . 
events in Franco opened tho way ft>r hi* return to tli«- tbr.. c 
of his ancestors. Ho laiildl at (J.itu^ ui Ait.l of lit: 
year, an<l proceeded to St. Oucn, from wbenee he isnue.. * 
proclamation ackne«ladg;i|if himself as a const) tutional.Hrl 
not an absolute kinft; promising the s p e ed y ptUicaciua U 
a ehairter, a total oblivion of all the pest, and i^uaraotttix^t 

all the pos*esKors of u lint was cilled nalii'ii.l pr-f.-rty. i>'. 
the 41I1 ul .luuL' liL' hi;d iH'fitic hiiiii tile seuAtv- axid , - 

l»>(ly a i-luu tt.'r wliu h he had drawn up with ibo assist un 
of his mmtsivrs. and which was unanimously ac\-ept«si. sai 
became the fundamental law of the kil^dom, ainu! ^^urJi it fv 
mains to this day. with a Cbw aliarations introdnced in J i» 

Louis was shieere in his prolbsAions, bnt he wms sonoootU J 
by disappointr-il l uii'.fi.in's ami >i\'\ iii\;ili*ir, s>'5i im>ri. 
deiice injured hmi m the jiubln- ; \i IjiLi uu tin? a:'.; 

side he had agaui'-t hmi the IS >!ia]>.t] i<^i% a formidable ti>^' 
including tho greater part of tiie army. A oonspirarj «« 
hutched against L)uis. Bonaparte returned from Elho^ro 
Louub forsaken by alL retired to Ghent. [Bo^tjkPsRt 
NArotsoN.] The battle of Watcrlo«t, June, I hi 5. 

ii; iiti lo I.ouis the way to P.ir.s ; but lln^ t;mo he ap^H-^-' 
as an insulted and betrayed monarch. IU)so oibr«-rs * 
in spite of their oaths to Louis, had baref.icedly fAv . urt 
Bonaparte's usurpation, wen tried and fiwod fMdn 1 
treason : some were shot, and othen oilad. Tlw *m 
Chamber of Deputies, which was elected under ihv rx.^ 
ment of this second rcslurali<<n, proved ultra-n>> al.?.'. . 
liriiwiple. and went lurtiur iliau i':c sovert-ign. T» 
banisltcd all tho8« who had \oled in llic convcnuon Cj* U 
death of Louis XVI.. as well as those who haa u c|V 
office under Napoleon after bis ratum from Klba. >l«a: 
time aangtUimrv leaetiona took nlaee in variu«s f«rts , 
France, especially in the south, wheni th«8 old anitn »^ 
the Ciithohcs ai;ainst tho Protestants was rcviv«xl Si , 
lilical If -I'l-. At I.u 11- hiniself saw the lijci^r 
whifJi ihi- vi'.l. U' 0 ui i.is piiHiiituud ff!cn<l> vxp.!**-.! j t 
and lio ik - dved the chamber, which was siylvi "J 
Uhambre lolrouvablc' In the new «lccit<ms tba ossadsn 
eonstittttional party refined the asrend.mcy. and tfet> k * 
in HIN, app<iintcd a liberal ministry, at tlic head of « .• 
was C^iuiit Dci'.TEcH. Uu» ihc !t««As«i nation of hi* xtt^i i. 
the Duko of Hrrry, hy a l iu iii. mI ri j i.blM sn. in F«.-l>r 
1020, again aiartuoil the court, and i-eslored Ibe uudMa 
of the nltra-royalists. Decazes was duiniised, an^ Vtlli 
was pl aaad at the head of the minisUy. The lav of r-Wr . 
««aaltei«d,lhe newspapers were ph^e0dtnd•r■eers*or>.iJ 
and othrr iiii-a>ni\ » nf retrograde nature xere jsiii^pf 
No open violation ot tiie ronstil ulion however wms 1 

U ins Lwii% coMt With tht N«ibH« 
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tn $mj into Spain under bis nephew the duke of Anson* 
Koe^ to rescue Ferdinand tnm his state of thraldoin. 

{FtHDiNANO VII.l Tlif pxpo'lition s'.ll•OL'^^}'^l ; it 

i.'.aoier: Fcrdiimiiu to tlic ijlcmlutlc al" his rr; but it 
r]id not succeed in restoring to Spam order uml g mil yo- 
vernrocnt. lu SeptenibtT, 1 824, Louis XVIII. died, having 
hi'L-u a long time i]l and uiiublo to walk: he retained to 
tbeiatt bis mcutal faouUies and bis solf-posseMian. He 
left rut issue, and yn» succeeded hj hts brother Charles X. 
L:uii had a cullivati :! ini:ii], iDiuidcrablc abilitiu:», and a 
^li Jill);; address: Inn ideas wcio unliglituned and liberal, and 
r: rrhnary and settled times he would have iumvc I iin e.v- 
orlUal oon:>titutional king; it wr», he luanagvd to stcor 
icircably well between cxtrcnio opi)o%ilu partie«, and in a 
iiiibt crittc»l p«riud. Uo published, in I8i'3, the aeeount 
«f liis rmigration. * Relation d'un Vo}age de Paris i Bru- 
ft >IiIlmiz,' ■«-!iich is carious. ( See also .l/cmojre* 
il~ L' uis XI III., pur k Due D' uii abaumed title, Paris, 

LOUIS, or LOUIS D'OR, a gold coin in tbo nld sysUm 
tf FlSflee, Tirst struck under Louis XIU., in Kcliy 
i9>Si'tbe Louis d'uN coined befoiel726» which parsed then 
Air 30 Uvrc«, were coined at the rate of .')Gi Jier French 
uurk ofjiolJ. I'l raiuts (Inc; llio rciiHMly in the weight was 
U <;r.iius per uiu;k, uud tliu rciuuily tu the allo^ one-fourlh 
if a cuTiit. Theac ceased to be a legal coin in \ ranre as far 
luck u J 726: but ibcy still continued to circulate through 
iDiojr parts of Germany and Switzerland^ where they had a 
f XLtl lulue, and wore known by the name of " the old Louis 
il\)r>;" Ihey are uientioued under that name in all the edi- 
ti Hi of Kru»o, Rtcanl. and in other books on « x( h:iiu;c 
I-iiittd before 17^6.' 'From the year 1726 till l/tjj Loui» 
u'urs ncre coined ut the rate of 3U to the mark of gold 'li 
carat* fine^ and with a remedy of IS grains in the ^^ei^ht, 
•nd^ of a carat in the alloy; thus at least pieces 
v. Jru coiriccl fr >iu a mark carats fine. Tliesie ceai>ed to 
Iv curreui Ui rrum-e in 176G.' 'In Holland, Germany, S:c., 
tlicy were called " auw Louis d'ors," to disli!ll;lll^ll llifui 
ffvai tbo»c last mentiouod.' ' In 1786 and 1780 all the gold 
' uiiis in France were ordered to be brought to the luinl to 
be melted down; and a new coinage then took place at the 
nte of 312 Lows a era to the mark, of the same degree of 
fiii'-M -5, tt'itJi file same allowances for remedy a'i above; 
iliua M least J-'i'lii pieces were coined from a mark of gold 
carats fine. The intrinsie value of this new Louis '1 Vn- 
I iliuwaucebviDg ni T^r ibc remedy) wa« sterlnig; 
■^n^ It. sterling — J- in res 10 sousTounioia in gold.' Louis 
d'eis wero oonsidervd as a enmnt coin in most ports of the 
Uobtinent ; though in England thev were sold only as mer- 
i!iir, !:sc. wlit'iu .it ilirTi'iriit |iorinris nri'ording to the dc- 
^|31^J. iheir piuc liiictu.Ued liuiii lis. ii'i. lo I*, sterling. 
I l-oti the return of iho B<iurbuii family, ilie iwiiii) franc 
uatxs struck by Louis XVIII., in jmituliou ul" tlie Nupo- 
iBOOi^ reixived the name of Louis, or l^iuis dor ; a desi|;- 
wtion w hich is likewise ^iven uccaskinally to tbo same eoin 
^trtick by Kiiin? Louis Philippe, but vhich are more ordi- 
ly called twenty-franc pK< cs. 
ilio old Ecus, coined befoio 17-G, wcic cjlkd LuL'iii- 
r.x.ixc», and Loi is u'Ahgent. 

( Furcticro, Dtcl. Uuivcrse/lc ; ICelly's Uaivermtl Cambi*ii 
>>:if. l»l I, vol. i, pi» NO, 147 ; li., 20S.) 
LOUIS. ST. [MissouHi.1 
I-OUISBOUR(;. [CapbBrktOW.] 
LX)L'lSL\li)K ISLANDS i> the name of anoxlensno 
j:^/ijf) of islands siluuied in thi> Pacific, south-east of I lie 
prtMt island of I^apua, or N«:w Guinea, between b' and i l' 
S. lat. and ISu'and 146" E. loir.;. It is generally supposed 
:iut this group was dLtcovercd by Bongninville in 1 7G8, but 
it K more probable that Torres found ibote islands in IfiOO. 
tl>tr having traversed tho strait between AtlStralia and 
iV w Guinea, which still bears his iiaiiiL-. 

Few islands of tho Pacific have been loss visited by 
Karupean vessels than New Guinea and Lonisiade, and 
Mr iafitrmation respecting thcni is accordingly exircmely 
Ittnlf. "We do not even know the number of the islands 
h belong lo tho lust jncnlioned group, but it is certain 
iiJAi they are very numerous. They occupy a space of 
UBorc than .'ou miles 1. nu north-west to tout h-east, but 
:i(je of them appear lo be lurgc. So faj- as a roUi<h con- 
•iir«! may be formed, tlierc is not one that exceeds forty 
jl.lws in longtb. Sotuo of them rise to a cunsidctabie ele- 
jaliun; ibey generally np\ie;ir tu be very lertde. The inba- 
k'liuiits belong to the race of the warbke P»puas» uid are 



very ftvene to any Intcreoune with fiwoign vessels which 
Tisit the dangerous sea that washes the southern coast of 

those ishimls. li i- supposed that they are cannibals. Tho 
inhabitants maki- Uu^jf pirogues, or canoes, and use shields 
as a defensive armour. 

fBouj;:iinvi1!e, Votiti^te round the Wurld; D'Entrccas- 
tcaux, l':!f i;;t: i and the If 'orld.) 

LOUISIANA, the most suutb-westwn of the United 
States of North America, comprehends tlie countries on 
both sides of the Mississijipi between "lb" 56' and 33" 
N. lat., and bb° jO' and 'J4" 31)' W. long. The Gulf of 
Mexico washes its shores on the south for about 4tiy 
miles. The Sabine river separates it on the west from 
the Mexican province of Texas. This river constitutes the 
western boundary-line for 2110 uules; the remainder of the 
line, about 69 miles, nms along the meridian of 'iA" 3o' to 
33" N. lat. On the north tlic j :u.j1U1 of 33" N. lat. con- 
stitutes the bouudary-Iinc between Jjjuisiana and Arkan.-as 
for 17^ miles. Between 33" and 31° N. lat. the Mia- 
8is*ip]ii separates Louisiana from the state of Missiitsippi, 
the couj-se of tho river between these parallels being 'J3S 
miles. Tbo retuaiuder of the boundary between these 
states Hos along 31' N. lat., between tho Mi^^sissip])! and 
IVarl rivLT.s, aLuiL: llu: las(-iii> ntioned river to its 

nixutli ; tlie liirtiirr distance is IDti and the latter (iU miles. 
The aii a ul I. )u.>iana is calculated at 48,'J'2i) square milcSy 
or only about 2U00 miles less than that of England. 

Surface and Suit. — Louisiana presents a great variety of 
surface, though it is a plain country, and only in a very 
few places risei into bills of moderatu elevation. But tliu 
))laiiis are on dinercnt U'Vl'1.->, a l iicuinstain'e winch causes a 
great variety in sod, cliuiaic, and agnculiure, and gives tu 
thediflerent regions rniiruh- different features. 

Tho delta of the Mi»sissippi extends aloitg the shores of 
the Gulf of ^feX(eo from Atchafalavn Bay on the we<kt 
(01" 40' W. lon^.) to the Pass de Marianne (89" li'W. 
long.) and Lake Borgnc on the cast, and comprehends a 
coast line ol' aliuve .'St) unles; From Lake Dori^ne its 
boundaty runs we-,i\viiid ilirongh the lakes Poniciiarirain 
and Mauripas, ami i n ; ! lUg tlu' Amite and Iberville lo 
the place where the last-mentiuiicd river, or rather channel, 
leaves the Mississippi. It then follows the course of lb» 
Mississippi to tho great bend above the mouth of the IIo* 
mochitto river, about 31'^ 16' N. lat. Hence it crosses the 
Mi>Mssi]i[ii \M rrtHaiil, iii.i] ri)ulii)oi.s aiuh^' the course of 

lU-d iiiver to tlie iie.^lilioiiri 1 ot' il.u rupids. At this 

|)lace begins the we~lc.u Louu 1 iry of tho delta, which fol- 
lows the course of tlio Buy on ISuMif up to its union with 
Bayou Crocodde. Farther south tho river Tccho up to its 
influx into the Alohaiulaya brunch of the Mississippi may 
be considered as the boundary -line, and afterw ards the 
Atchaf.i lava to its mouth in .\u li.ifalaya Bay. The wholo 
counLi-y contained by these Lvnadary-Unes, and compre- 
hending about one-fuurth of the state, or more than li.',uou 
square miles, is for six. months of the year either covered 
with water or a swamp. The swamps extend along the eea, 
and arc called the marshes ; the inundated legioD ueiB north 
und west of the marshes. 

The marshes are nearly on a level with tlic sea ul liij^li 
tide. They are destitute of trees and shrubs, but covered 
with gra.>is, which however is quite useless, as tlie swampa 
eon only be traversed in boats by following the numerous 
watcreouncs which intersect (hem. Between the mouth of 
the Atrliafalaya and La Fourche branches of the Missis- 
sippi the marshes extend only about twenty miles inland, 
aii<! ti r'.iiinate on tho southom border of the i'U \ :iit ii tract 
caileii 'ierre Bonne, the only \mn of the deiiu which ox- 
hibils any considerable extent of surface not subject to in- 
nndation: the larger portion of the Terre Bonne is » 
prairie. Between La l^ourche Bayou and the Mississippi 
llic marphcs extend much farther inland to the shores of 
t^uachu or Barataria, and the great bend i>f the Mississippi 
south-east ol New Orleans. Kusl of the Mi^Ms-ip))i only a 
Miiall tract south of Luke Bormu- is m l mar^liy ; Itul along 
I.ake Ponlcbartiain the mar^h d^jcs not occupy much luoro 
titan the peninsubk which topamtes Lake n»rgne from 
Lake Pontchartrain. The cultivated part of this mawhy 
region is confined to the very narrow banks of the water- 
c«iurses, and even there settlemunis arc ouly formed on the 
northern bonlcrs of the marsiics, on aoooant of the great 
unhealtliiuess of this region. 

The imimlaled region ci>mpvehcad> more than two-thirds 
of iiw delta. It may bo divided into two portionj;, tho 
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deeply inuii(1.-\t«!<l, and the \e»A deepljr inundatctl tract. All 
that part of ihc dclt.-i m hu h is wesl dI' ihr Ml^«l^^lllpl aiul of 
the Hurou U Fuurcbe, wtib the cxrcptioii ot a tract west of 
Baton Kougc, is deeply inundated from February to August, 
dating whish period it forms an immeoM Uka, Hot vrta 
Iho waka of tlw Atebablaya an ft«0 ftx>m farandatlon. 
The coiiinion depth of the water is ai\ feet, but in many 
parts, i siiK ially where the Rwl River joins the Mi&siHippi. 
it is imi' l) m'>rc. During; ihc n'liiumilrr ol' thu M-ar it is 
dry and the soil firm. 'I hc whole region is covered with 
high and valuable IV»rpitt-lrcet»but DO settlemcntA have been 
fbrided in this counii)'. ll VMj h» cotOMwd with the im* 
menw inundated plains on the ■ouibem udIu of the Anw> 
son rivor. 

The country cnst of the Missi-stiini and of the Bavou la 
Fourcbc, n> ^^cll a-, tin? \r,\ri <if Iii^Iut f^niimd wi st oCliaton 
K tiipi^. is only inundated to the depth uf three or four feet, 
-M'l tlio uiuudntion cease* t montbor six weeks »ooiier. The 
banks of the hven alio in aeranl feet higher than in the 
country fltrtber beck, ao that thejr are at most only slightly 
inundated. The greatest part of this country is indeed 
covered with trees- but there are al»o tracts without wood. As 
the more e!'-\.ii. 'l hank- of the rivers cMi nd in width futm 
n quarter of a inik- to a mile, numerous wtllements liavt* 
been furineil on them. The most valuable arc those along 
the Bayou iu Fonrchoand the Mifaiauppi Proper. On the 
fMtner'tbey begin about twenty miles from the sea, and on 
the latter at Fort St. Philip, about jtf intlesfrom the month 
of the river. To protect the cnliivatL-d ground from thi- 
annual inundnti'm a hank of rnrih. calli 'l /' » '••», has been 
formed on each stde of thu MiskMsjiippi. it begins at Fort 
8t. Philip ('29" IS' N. lat.). and extends to the higher 
cranoda of Baton Rouge {M" 30'), a distance of 130 milei. 
In soma plaeea above New Orleans this embankment is 
fifteen feet hi'j'h and thirty wide nt thr bn'sc, Inil generally 
It docs not cxttfud iwcUu fett at llie base iitul five in 
height. 

If we compare the delta of the Mi!s«>issippi with that of 
the Ganges, the maiahcs correspond to the Sunderbunds, 
cxoept tut thcf an not covered with trees. The inoudated 
portion of the Amerieaa ddla haa bowever thu dtsadvan* 

l ac that its waters do not run off in n stmifjht course, but 
didictid by the high grounds along tin; prairies of 
Opi^loii'as and Atiakapis, ami farther on by the high land 
of the Tcrro Honne. This circuiustanc« refords their efflux, 
which is still further retarded by the cxtrcmtly mumII slopo 
of the inundated tract The tide of the Hexican G ulf. ibouKh 
it does not rise above three foet, unless it n impelled vf 
southerly witid.^ asrend^ the At l- fil vn to the influx of 
the Courtablenu, a (UsUiu'4- (if niun liun iiUi miles. Thus 
the water hee .mes nearly sla};iiatit in t!ie f^reatrr inirt of 
the inundated country, and pr <liiei s m. my ilangerous dis- 
eases. This circumstance, adde«l to tlie ditTeiencc of climate, 
tendeiait very dottbtful if the delta of the Missiasippi ever 
can acquire a population imd a ilc^i eo of eulttvatton ap- 
proaching that of Benj^l. 

The country west of the delta tn the Sabine ri^er is like- 
wise bordcre«\ by a broad belt of inar»be-> alon;^' the sea. 
They extend hardly ten mile-, utUiwi along Cote Dbncbe 
Bay and Vennillton Buy, but from 2D to .10 milea inland 
west of Vermillion Bay. Tliese marshes however are not 
quite deatituie of tm: leveval elumpa of live oak ocvur in 
tliein, e!«i)ecially on both sides of Mermentou river. Nortli 
of t..e inarvhes the country ri?.es considcmbly. and extends 
in ojn-ii [if.ni ii's, which ari> '_'( iier:illy de-titiite of trees, but 
cDxcicd »nli grass. The prairies arc travcrsctl by numerous 
rivers, whnse narrow bottoms are overgrown with trecit, and 
contain fertile tracts. A fow lettlements have been made 
on these bottoms, but tlie prairies themielvee are almost en- 
tirely inhabited by tlie ti iln s of the Attakapas and Ope- 
Inusas, the Bayou (Jue ie T<>i tuo cimslituting the boundary 
Iwtwwii lhe,-r in;« >. The jiriine ol .\li.>k:i|'as extends 
in a narrow !ilrip»>utb tra^lward belueeii lliu marshes along 
Vermillion and Cote Blanrhc Bay and the river Tcehe. Thu 
banita of the iast-m«nUon«d river form the western boun* 
dary of the inundated eountt^, bat they are above ihn line 
of the inundation, and oontnm many rich cultiviite<l tracts. 
To the west and north-west of the prairies of ()pelo«!«a.s 
lies an extensive wq ided rej^ion. whi' h on the S itoiu- ex 
tends to .''O' U>', and lermmates not far fnnn tlie marslies. 
lioccupiMtheeannliyabOttt the northern half of the course 
of the Caloaaiu river, and tpwoachaa the inundated ooonuy 
«r the delta on the BB|va AbvC « hnuuhoBtha CauMa- 



bleau. The whole of this extensive tract is eoverwd with 
pme-f ire-ils, and ihes-nl isof \er\ ifdifTert-iit q lality. |: n 
ua undulating plain, except at the most Hotih-^eUvnt aog >r 
of I^ouisiana, )>etwecn the upp^ course of the HaUlMr nvtf 
and the Red river, where it naea into high hill*. 

Red River mav be oonsidered as the boundaiy of tba 
wooded region. Where it enters Louisiana, high (rrDun«'.« 
covered with pine-trees approach to the margin of the n«»: 
on both side*, but a!j<iiit no inile4 loM er down a remarkable 
depression of the surface extends from norlh north «c*t u 
south-south-east, and is alxiut r,0 mites long with a meoa 
width of eight miles. It terminaica at Grand Boor, 4 miici 
above Natehitoehea. On entering this low traet ibenvvr 
divides into numerous branches, presenting a nioat tnln'-»^r 
niMC of islands, inlets, channeLs and lakes of cT«y 
from one to ihirty tmles m li^riijih. Ijikt Bistmcau is i 
mdes long and from one to tlm-v wtde, and Lake Bo^^^.: 
30 miles long and from one to ten wide. Tlte whole of iiu> 
low lagion is inundated from one to twenqr leei daring liis 
months of Pebraary. If areh, and Anril. but in anwrner tha 
Inkes and h^w grounds arc nearly dry. and in Octotrr ll ' 
No\etnV>er t hoy become meadows covered with a c«rpe< if 
^■rv 1 n and sucrulent herbage. There are yet no 8etvl«n«jt« 
in ihi<i country, though it seems better adapted to tbo 
than tlic lowtT part of the ddta. Bdow Grand Ecor tit 
inundation of Red River appeals not to extend bnuBd its 
bottom, which w rather wide, and the higher trrounls wharh 

skirt it n« far as the mpids near Alcxamleia iia'vo r .rVr-r » 
fertile soil : nuiueious !,etlluiiients have Kvn finm ! N. l.w 
Natchitoches. 

The countrj' extending from Re<l Riv«sr oo the m&»i. \r 
the Missi.sstppi river on the east consists mostly of e\ev%t<-i 
woodland, capecially that portion which lt«» weat of t^ 
Washita or Ouachtm river. In \hh region, eaat of Ijah* 

Bistineau, is the highest land of Ijmi^iana. It r-;nii»ti -: 
nunieroun hills ri-iniffrom leu to 'Jnn IVei :il>-\e ili^r K»«»: 
they are ruvcred « trec«. chieliy ]iine atid oiik, thtnli i- • 
tersperscd with ash, hickory, and dog-wooil, and r:Tj«Ji.'>- ^ 
luxuriant herbage in summer and spring. Farihi r t a»t tb*-— 
hiUa aink into a plain, which exiends to the WaahitA aatf 
river Bmuf. a oonfloent of the ftmer. Thk phiin is a«ait} 
a level, has u sandy soil, and is mostly ro\t-r. d w;'h |>i«^ 
forest : hut the rutr bottoms are wide, an I l.a-.e .% 
soil. The se! dements arc still few, and do tn t . \»pori \m- 
vond th« bottoms. Where however the rivers Waj>hit» mth 
)keuf approach one another, on esienatvw tract gf frnJ* 
land eceura, on which the aettleoMmta iwiiiuia twpdlv 
The country on both aidee of the Black River, whsrli 
formed hy the junction of the river Ba*uf with the \V*»h;:j 
resenihle^ m every n'«pect the less inundated part uf il-^ 
<1( Ici. Hill hiMween I lie river lltcuf and the Mi^t^if-' 
and e«i{»ecially alon^ the banks of the latter, is alow tr«<n tr» 
versed by the river Tensas, a confluent of Bloch tUrm 
which is likewise inundated by the water whtcb wmm trm 
the Mississippi in the flrat half of the year. Narrow 
along the river become quite dry in thr ^e^ (.lt. ^ \.At«( \' 
year, but the greater ]>:tn uf tiusi tract u s^auifv. mt.*i 
produces fine timln-r tieo-, especially cypre**, Fr\«m thw* 
forests New Orleniif is aunpUed with lumlwr and foel. 

Along the east bankoftbe UisMtippi extends an ilaia>a> 
country, broken by numerous streams. Iu pmjertiom. w- « 
Bw.iy by the action of the river, are known by the utm'r ■ 
Blutfs. They ri'se more than 100 f.-. i .iSom allcr--.. 
plains near tiie Missusippi. TIicm.- hilK mmiiiuc «-a*:« a; 
ior 1^ or '20 miles from the banks and he smtirr«-<i z\mm 
in wild confusion. They are overgrown by Qiingk4 t^wv 
of oak. sweet gum. poplar, tttlip-tn-e, hickorv. aaid aca 
pine, and bava an almost uniformly pnxlucti'rf E 
degreea the bills disappear, and are followed br a I'lm. 
which is con-iderahU elevated above the delta- This r"'^ 
has a sandy sterile wil. and is entirely overgrown by r.tri 
pine. On the south it docs not extend to the lake« of hCx 
repas and Pontchartrain, but begins impcroeptibly to fcs opn 
at a distance of about ten inilea, until it advuneea a» t] 
river Amtte and the lakes, where it terminate* m cAx-y 
swamps, which line the banks of the nvvr and hkcv 
this deehvity of the more •Itvated \>\.\\\\ li e Tu.ruWr 
scttlt litems is (greater tliaii in any uther )»art of ix>«i*M:^ 
of equal extent.^ The soil, though light, is wtdl mAMptm>^ 
tlie cultivntinn of cotton, and the extensive pine Ksu. 
produce abundance of pitch and tar. 

fiipert and Ijokex. — The Mississippi enters I>jukMai^^ 
itaowst north-eastern ooroer, 33* S. lot., but recv.v^s^ 
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•r^cision of wafer from tlie right imfil it ha? nffftinetl 
X i;it, whejc U H juitictl by tlie united waters of Rc<l nn<l 
Bl.^.i k rivera, whicli tr^. ili r probably drain a tnn t «f 
100,000 s<{uare miles, and bring down an immense body of 
viter during the spring months. A mile and a half below 
liw moatk of Red Riv«r ttio Miniesippi sends off its flnt 
in««t bkmiieb» the AtebafUay»» vliieh, (lowing in aaanthem 
and wulh-eastern direction, traverses iha lowt-Jt part of the 
delta, enters the south-eastern part uf lake ( lu-timaches, 
and issuing from it, passes tlirout^ti ihe marches into Alclia- 
Bay. [Atcbafalata.] l.ake Cbetimacbes, or Grand 
UlUt is about 40 miles long and from two to five wide ; 
It iti «mtbvn mtremity it u 40 fbet deep. It is eooneeted 
vith the AtebaMaya by several natmu dnBnBK vbieb 
trjvone the intervening country, and divide it Inta many 
i^lanils. making a kind of net- work. 

From the Alchafalayu tht- Mi>sissippi (l iw-* in a general 
<ii>uib-casterii direct!«»ri, but with many great bend:$. About 
(0^ 2U' N. lat. the nvcr sends off the second great branch, 
(be IberriUe, wbtch runs eastward, and joilM the Amite 
mfr. The Qtitted stream, preserving the utter name, falls 

. Lil.e Maurepan, a circular shoot tif water about 8 miles 
m dkanieitr. Tin- Inkc is unitol to tlie lake of Pontchar- 
inin by the Pa-s of Maru hae. L ike Pont<'hartrain is in the 
im of an ellipse 20 luilcs bv 32, and from 18 to 20 feet 
daep. This lake is omnectcd with Lake Borgne by two 
rbannels, of which the southern is called Chef M^ntcur, and 
the northern the Rigolets. Lake Borgne, though dcnomi* 
r^lcd a lake, is really a bay of tlie Gulf of Mexico, and con- 
nected with It by the Pass de Marianne. The Iberville river, 
k-foro its union with the Amite, lias but three feet Mater, 
uui that only during three months of the highest ovcrllow. 
A few miles below the eiilux of the Iberville, the Mi^sia- 
iiippi sends off another branch to the west, the Plaquemines, 
trhich is only six miles long, and joins the Atchafalaya. 
Though it has only water during the higli flood, it is im- 
[i-Ttant fur the internal navigation. Farther down uci urs 
iho last great eftlux of the Mississippi, the La Fourchc (the 
ForfcX it leaves the princiiial river at Donaldson%-illc, antl 
flowtb a amitb^tcrn dircetioti for 90 miles ; it has 9 feet 
water on its bar, and admits vessels drawing 4 or 3 feet to 
wilhm 30 miles of its etllux ; but the upper part of its 
course very shallow from Scpleniber to March. From 
(!)C efflux of the La Fuurche th«$ Mi^msippi ilowis east to 
xhe ton n of New Orleans, and thence to the sea in a souths 
csiieni diiection. Shortly before it reaches tbo Gulf of 
Mtlioo it divides into six bianebes, called the West. South- 
west, South, East, Norlh-east, and L'Outre Pass. The most 
frcqueiiie'l is the East Pass, with 12 feet water at ordinary 
Vv«; the Sontli-wi'st Pass is nearly as deep a-s tile East 
Pass. The other parses have from 5 to b feet water, but 
ttie^ are rarely fre<|uented. The depth of the water increases 
npdly in tlie channels, lo that it is upwards of 30 feet 
eitlniainSefhnn the bars, and still greater i)irtber upwards. 
For further particulars see Mississivi'i. In the inundated 
tract there is a great number of lakes of different sizes. 
The larv'est is lake Quaelia or Baratana, south-south-west 
«if New Orleans, whic h is 22 miles long and six wide. As 
tixsc lakes are united, cither with one another or with tho 
chiaf blanches of the Mississippi, some of them fiicilitato 
tlie internal navigation, especially Lake F^loorde and Lake 
Vcrrtt. which are united with one annther and with the 
Airh.ifalaya and LaFourche, branches of the Mississippi. 

Kk^'I liiver, which rises in the RckI.v Mountains, traverses 
Louisiana with a general south-east course of 200 mile«, 
but by the windings of the river of above 300 miles. The 
oav^tion ii interrupted only by the rapids in 3r20'N.kt., 
where two ledges of foeks extend across the channel about 
ihrce-fjiiarfers of a mile from each other; but when tlic 
water iii(;li the rocks form no obstnictioii to the pass- 
ihr of boats. In the low enuntiy above Natchitoches, 
»h TT file river divulcs into many branches, the navij;ation 
1' .ntriraic and troublesome. 

The other rivers of Louisiana btb unimportant as channels 
tfnav^tion. The Sabine, which divides the country from 
Texas, ruses in the last-mentioned country. Its general 
^iMTte is nearly south, with an elliptical curve to the cast : 
:t (lows upwards of 3(io miles. Before it enters the sea it 
fluwf intoa shallow lake .io miles in k-ngtM, and from three 
Io0»e wide. In ordmarv luka there is not above three feet 
•tter on its bar. East t£ the Sabine is the Calcasia, which 
mes in the angle between the Red River and Sabine, flom 
to the lMfr4iNiitUnwd tint at a distonoe of about 



:?3 miles, ptpands n-^ar i.a month likewise info a largo but 
shallow lake, and h-js :dso cnlv throe feet water on lU bar. 
Its eour-e is upwards of JiH) miles. 'Hie Mermontou, which 
flows tn the l ast of tho Calcasm, is properly only tito chan* 
nel by wtmh Lake Mcrraentou discharges its waters 
into the Gulf of Mexico. This lake is of considerable ex- 
tent, and reeeivesmoatoftbemtten which originate on tho 
prairies nf Opclousas, but the different streams unite before 
they enter tne marshes in one river, whicli receives the 
name of Mcrinentiui, and soon afterwards falls into tho 
lake. It is not better adapted for navigation than the 
Sabine and Gslcaaiu. Sixtv miles east of the mouth of the 
MermentOU an two llife bays, Vermillion Bay and Cote 
Blanehe Bay, vrhicb are united by several passes with the 
Gulf of Mexico, llie hays have twelve feet of water, Inil 
the passes only five or six feet. Vermillion Bay receives 
the river of the same name, uliirli rises on the prairies of 
Opeluusas, 3i)'^ 3u' N. lat., and runs in a sensnl southern 
course about 80 miles. It is navigable Jor Tessets of five 
feet draught to a considerable distance. 

Climate, — The opinion of Volncy. that the countries 
along tho Mississippi ha\e a miieh mihler climate than 
those along the Atlantic, is now known to be incorrect. On 
the contrarj', it has been proved by many obser\'ations that 
the mean temperature of the latter, under the same parallel, 
is from two to three degrees hit^hcr than that of places west 
of the Appolachian Mountains. It is found that tho seasons 
aro milder at Charleston, South Carolina, 32* 42' N. lat., 
than at New Orleans, in 30" N. laf. A considernhle dif- 
ference is observed between the cltmate of ilic luw and 
hi^h lands of Louisiana. In the low lands it seldom snows, 
and frost is not frequent, but in the winter of I SI 4 the 
ponds and lagoons near New Orleans were fhncn no as to 
admit half-grown boys to skate or play on the ire. (Durby.) 
This extreme cold however is a rare occurrence, the ther- 
mometer coranionl) not sinkioir to the fn^ezing-point. In 
summer the heat is great, and lasts from ihe beginning 
of July to the close of September ; tho thermometer then 
ranges between 75° and 86°, and sometimes rises to 90^ 
and even 96^ At this time the inundation eeosoi, and 
the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter infects 
the air, and produces dangerous diseases, especially fevers. 
The mean temperature of tlie year at New Orleans, ac- 
cording to Darby, does not exceed 63", or about 13" above 
that of London, which is 21 doirrees nearer the pole. On 
the higher grounds, especially on the open prairies of 
Opelousas, the climate is mtteh more severe. In 30* 30' 
N. laL the snow has fallen to a depth of 11 inches, and 
remained for several days on the ground. It seems that 
frost Incurs there every wintirr, and even somotimcK in 
April and September, sa that at Nalchiloches it does prcat 
injury to the cotton and tender ]iianis. In July tlu re arc 
heavy rains and thunder, and in August somelimes hurri- 
canes blow fitm the south, which cause great damage by 
forcing the water of the Mississippi into the adjacent level 
country. In winter the north-western galos» which aro 
very cold, produce peat and Sttddeii duiigesta the tempera- 
ture. 

Prodiictions.'-The Epecics of grain chiefly cultivated for 
food arc rice and Indian com. The rice form<i an orticle 
of export. Wheat, rye, barley, and oats aro mure culti« 
vated towards the north than in tbesouthem distriett, 
but nowhere to any great extent. 

Sugar succeeds very well south of 31°; farther novtli lis 
cultivation is less advantageous and more expensive, a* tho 
plants are destroyed by the cold, and must annually be 
replaced. Cotton, which is the staple article, succeeds 
everywhere, and is of excellent quality. Good tobacco is 
nii ed in different plaoes, but its cultivation is on the 
decrease. The mulberry-tree is indigenous. The cultiva* 
tion of indicjn, whi 'h was form«^ly carried on to some extent, 
has generally given way to that of cotton. Vegetables are 
not extensively cultivated, with the excention of tho sweet 
potatoe. The orange^ree and the purple flg do not suo> 
eeed farther than 30* N. lat The pomegranate-tree, the 
peach, nnd vine, succeed wherever they are cultivated, but 
the apple only in the northern districts. 

By far the greatest part of the surface of Louisiana is 
covered with forests. The pine-tree, which is most abun- 
dant, cover* the nori hern and western sandy diistricls. and 
is extensively used in the manufacture of tar and pitch. 
On the deelinties by which the prairies or wooded regions 
dMoead to the inundated gmuidi, the foiesto humUj am* 
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jiKt of oak, Rwect giim, poplar, tulip-tree, and Im korr, of 
varm !>« «fHM io'*; iho buine trees occur ov. the broken 
iiiuiiti; n^t of till! M i!i»uuiinpi : tlio ebineapili glOVO on 
llio Ixjrdvr* of the inundated land*. 
Immense benls of ralt1« are raued on the natural mcn- 

«1jWs of 0[irli.)ll»:'.~ Att;ilv:i] ;i<, :ii lil.rui-r lini^i'-^ iiliil 

iiuilfs. Till! biMJii ui bUkUl.i 1-, at jue-vuiil miiI) met »iih 
low Lirls the northern and western border, es|ic« iallj iKrtwoen 
Ibo S;0)inc nnd Red River, where a\»o wM bovses are 
iiiuiid. Ueer is only plentiful in the prairivs of 0|>elon^a« 
and in the ptne forcstii. Ikan, lynxMi the Aroerkau 

imnlhcr, nnd heavers are rare, btit wotvcs are numerous, 
yif iisli inff<t the praines, and n.inii'i i>ii> scrj'ents tl>o 
WDiid-i and tkiwliiiids. The ulligiitoi i>cc>iia lu all the rivcr», 
but is niu>t niinieiuus in the buys and hikes uf l^ta^'nant 
water: it is not dangerous, ex'i-pt when attacke<l or 
vnmndcd. Tlie Misi^iiiiiippi antl iti> bnmehea abound in 
The fi'rc>tH Mvurni with birds, ninong which are the 
wild turkey, the ]i.iro<inct, the pchcaii, the Hiiniiugo, and 
the hiiminnig-bird. Swans, f^tese, nnd thicks nro very 
iiuinoMuis t*n the lakes and ^(a^l^lIlt wulcrs alon^ Red 
River. 

Clay orctini in the nihivial soil of the delta, at a deptb of 
ihim ten to thirty feet along the Mississippi. There are 
salt springs in the northern districts, on the high gmundii 
from the Mississippi to Sabine liver, and several of them 
iiret'irni-1 In advantage. Oi il om^I- iii tl>r ^;mio ]>l:ircs, 
and iron ore is found in the nuitit-uc^!i.-rn coiuer, butwecii 
the Sabinc and Ro<I River. 

JnhiUntanU.^Tho inhabitant* of European and African 
origin amounted in 1820 to 163,407 individuabi, of whom 
73.8(17 were \\hites, 10,476 free «3oloure<l persona, and 60,004 
(•lave*. A considiralilo jmrt of the population arc the 
de-ceiidanls of FrL'iirh si-ltkrs; and some newspapci^s were 
a few vear> nco, and probably still arc, prnite<l bolli in the 
l-'runcii and En|;li>b languages. Acr.ading to the census 
of 1630 tho mimbvr of freo {Koplu was 1U6,I3U|, and that 
of the Awva 109,6a€. The groat increase of tllv ilave 
poptihitiun is to be aMfibed to the incroaaed cttlvation of 
cultoii and sujjar. 

Tlio ii 1 \r lube* arc not roniprehendcd in this census; 
but their iiuniber probably does not c.vcovd a tbuuiiaiid 

individuals. On tbo prairies are tlic Attakftpat and Ope- 
lottiHU, but tltoae tribca are £ir from being iiumeroiij ; they 
Inve no fixed habitaltons, and live mostly trom the produco 

i ( tl'.e rli iM*. The ("hocktnws, on ihc Wasliita and Red 
liut,!. uic uiure numeious. They have adopted aj;ricullure, 
and their vilhifjes are not much inferior to ihusiti of the 
o'.hcr inhabitants; ibey rhirfty culli\atu Indian corn and 
the swct'l-potatoe. The TenM^», between Ilocuf and Ten- 
ua tivte, towarda the northern boundary of Louiiiana, ore 
few in number. 

IWiticuI (ir'i/^rnjifii/ — Vot political and ci\ 11 purposes 
Jy)uisi;m'i is dnidttl utio iinrty-une parishes. Tije j<fi's<rnl 
• inut.il and M at of tju\crtinaiit is the town of Donaldson- 
viUo. situated at the etUux uf the I.a Fourcbe branch ftutu 
the Miii^issippi : it haa much inrr. ased since the seat of 
|(»vernment wm nanov«d to it. The laigeat town of Louis- 
iana, and one of iho most eommereial iowim of the United 
Slates iH N. iv Orleans [(Jklilans. N'hw], on the h fl bank 
uf the Mi»at.-!sippi, IOj miles above its month. All tlie 
other places are iiu'on>idi'rabk'. Batitn Rouge, on the Mis- 
l«i'«--ippi, contains only i JOO nihabilauts; and Alexandria, 
on ttie Retl River, hardly more. Nalcbilocbes, uu liic lusl- 
itamed hvcr, has not tliioo inhabtlania: U ia ai ihu bead of 
the steam boat navigation on Red River, and Ibe eentru of 

the trade to ^fi-xico. 

The United Slates '^nuited to Louisiana -I'^OilO acres of 
land for ihr i ii'lowuictit uf a c<»lle^i', and i^r.l.OtJO acres fur 
the support of scbuuU: the Siinle anuually appropriate* 
about 4i>,iiUil duUar* Lr tlie support of parish school*. The 
4'ollegc uf Louiiiiana. which box an unnual ullouuine of 
'UCO dollars from the slate, b at Jai k»oij ; and a culle|^e 
ha-> i'r. !i iiicor|ior.iled at 0[>i loii-«is. 

f ' < ■•. — Hi s, drs the \aluablc produce of its own 

y il, ibf 1 I 1 1 11 1 ^.11 the >.! (to* anil settleuonta within 
the c\li.ii>i\u b.i>in of the I^ItrstMippi river wbicli ant 
dealiued for a foreign market must pass through this state, 
bocau^ alt tlie braiiflics by which ilio river i .itcia ilu' sea 
ore w,tlrn its iKiundaiieti. As to tl:;* c< liii u n «• On- 

l: iN>, \ I v, Tl.l |l.;r,;i.il I 011II1iUI1H.M:i.H belWll'O lllf 

Ui;i<i:r.M;(l kviweuivots uiiii Nk'W Orivdus u eutirt.ly earned 
on by Wtttvr» as there ia iu» cftiriage-ioad m MUiuaue* 



with the exception of that which run* along the M!--.- 
isippi on the Iji;\«'e. Huatu from 1 '» (o Co lorn are r- . - 
\c\\A from Kciv Orleans by the I'l.i jurruin*: in'" i! • 
Atchafabiya. Those destined fur the loner imrt of Att^- 
kapas dcseend the latter ri^'er and enter tncir f^titite cf 
i!r-tination by thcTcclic. Thosi-bounil to the rciitr.it j-rli 
of AltakapoH descend the Atchafalaja al^^ut Jo niii'-^. : 
are thence transp<(rled u mi i'. ; and Lake Chftiitur fH» 
to the Fau-se Point landini^'. Uhk; \< a j;ort:'.,-c of lo or J J 
miliM to S. Martinsville, the st al of ju-1ne for the p»rT«L tf 
S. Martin's or Upper Attakapas. Vestelt for the Di}:ijer ^ 
central parts of Opeluu«at 8»eend the AtebaftJtta lu tfir 
mouth of the C'loirt iblcau, nnd tlicin o bv the la"t. t strtta:;: 
to LaiTcil's Landing, six miles, or into ft;i\o j C-'arr 'U, f -..,- 
miles from the village of S. LindrJ*. tl>3r>j\.» Tl ■ 
settlements on the Ixiwer Tiche conimunic;ite Muh ll - 
nabUonvillc and New Orleans by the lakes of I'alniud*- ! 
Verrot, and by the inlets winch cunoecl tbcae lakca 9.iik 
the Atchafalaya and La Fourcbe branchc* uf tlie U.*- 
sissippi. 

Ilntonj. — The Mississippi river w.is <liMMMr<.J 'j 
land. The Spaniards navigated thefJulfof Mcv.cj fr -.v. 
cculuries without being aware that one of the Largest rncm 
of the globe falls mto il. This bet may be explainod h a 

the circumstance that a low, flat, and danpcroiu outt 

cxlends on both sides of its mouth to a great di^tanof TT"* 
Fiiiuh, after their establishment in CaiKidi, ^-ot 
information as to this river about IC,C,», but d-,d n -i finJ ;i< 
mouth before 169'J, when M. delberviilo fouii(l<«>l rjjc 
colony. The city of New Orleans wait buill io l*t ab> ut 
whirh time the colony began to be of tone important- . 
Tlie French remained in po>sc.s!>ion of Ijuui-iaiia u;' to \'i 
! wIhu thoy ceded i( to Spam. The tolntiy wxs tni. i; 
'nt.Iv li 1 by the Spnmards, and improved very »!■ « », 
' nouvuhstandini{ its uumeruus natural advantaj^c*. In 
thu Spanish government rO'Ceded LmiMana to Frmncr. ' 
I the I?rench sovmimoAt Icaring that Louisiana wootd W 
I taken fWiin tfiem, during the war that futluw«<t the pnuv J 

Amiens, by the sujierior naval force of Eiij^Lr. l, to'A r ' 
, the Untied States in IsU ! for 15,0t'0,000 dollars. .\l i; 
lime l i ti e >iilo the iiib.ibilaiils were rhivtl) Frci. li i •'. 
dcscundaiiib of Fieiieh, with a ftiv Sll.^Iu^ll cr< .■k'.. At-^ r 
Cans^ English, and (lermans: the wiiole po|ujbiw« ' ', 

not exceed 90,0t>o inbabitontH of whom about ^,9v9 ».:. 
slaves. 

Lji!i-i:iii;i r'.mprchcii'li 1 : '1 tlie coutitry intluilcJ ;-. ii« 
present .si iic of Louisi.u vi.:li the ixtt ptioii of il.^l t; 
which extends on the norllu-rn shores of the r ver 
and the lakes of Maurepas and Poiilc)i;Lrlrain, aitd in *il ■ 
tion.thc immense trad of country included between the 34 > 
aissippi river nod the Rocky Mountaius. The cminti) « a 
then divided into several territories, of which liotiitiani l-i*. 
rose to a -Inle. In 1 its population had iir. r«-..tx. 1 tu ' 
number liiijuircil by the federal constitution, and L \..r.: ^ 
was formed into a state in I -12. l lic let;.=iain e ai.:!.. .. 
is vested in a house ul rcprcbenlatixes and a Muatc. I t' 
members of both houses are clet ted by all free whttt Ma^ 
citi«en» who have attained tlto age of tvicnt) -otM fwm-*- 
The senate consists of se\'cnioen members, t kricil dit I 
vears; the number of ri pre?: niat.ves is at pie^cri! [■ •.( 
members, who are clceted for two )ears. Tho Ki^ta i.s 
power IS vested m a ^o\ i . L iui.Kitia lends ttsosco*' 
tors and three lepre^i iilalive* to Uoilgrcss. 

At the lime ol the u n ion of Louisiana With the t'm'rt 
States tiic rivii laws of .Sj' lin, and aUo the R /r. in 
Ill iiiuie eNteiil, were in foiee. Some rii.[ii;;e5 v.^ti 
diately uitroiliiicd for tiie pinpo-e of blinking tl.e < «- 
ditioa uf i'i iiihaliitanis nearer to that nt the oilu r L i.. ^4 
Slates. Acconlinj;]) ju!;i ■> and the Haln'.us <.-i.| wr* 
iiilruduced i but tite anitent bus i»tiU rvmaiiH.-4 la fwn 
Their defects were bo«cvcr ra evident, tliat iliv kftt^'m 
f.Tiiied a new cud code, whuh v:.» p.ilui'iuil .:i i-.i 
.\l the batne Itnie .Mr. Edwaid L.Mii..--i<'n w.u l iiuu-i i 
Willi tile pi\p.iraii'in ot a new peii.il ■.de, <,| \,'.i.ti >'. 
Ural project v.is published m io,ii, and tlie vwdc 
wa.i promiiked in leM. 

LOUlb VIJ-LE. f K I M L* KV.] 

LOULE'.atownof Al^arve, nt a broad and Icrti1et«r.c?. 
S uiilei north lif Faro, ulm ti t>on the s< .i e'..i.>i cahv t 
It e.MiIaiii.^ jtictl hioi^e- ami al-.ait >> oo ii,i,.i)).uii,i., x^t .1 
eliutclies and m.«:.:i>'.erii ,-. one ul wliuli n im pm^i 
good Jiuniiit-a, m which they iiutuu(iu.(urv vvr> nciu '^■mufy 
with Ui« fibres of the atws {Aifave AmerKitm}, n%ni.-^ 
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aTvl <l)e«l for the purpose, and which Mo i«nt all owPortn- 
Hi!, as well as arlificial ilowcnsaud oihcr siniil.ir iis ti -lL's. 
TliB town of Louie is suriound.!d by walls and luis a gairi- 
«jaj iU territory is voiy fertile and well walLti J. und pro- 
iaeci corn, wine, oil, und fniit^, A number ol line carob- 
tn>ei in tlie neighl urluHul. LoulS haa the title of a 
M irqutiate, which is borne by the repre!icntati\o of .i P.ir- 
lusruese family. ;illicd by manrtogo to the- proiuut xuynl 
fiuiiii'v. fVlifiano; Link.) 

JjdURDES. [I'VBENKKS SUPKRIEURKS.] 

LOUSE. [l»iii)icri.us.] 

lOUTH, a mahUme county of the province of Leiniter 
mlffllBiid ; bounded on the north bj the county of Amagh 
. Li'i Bay ot Carlinirford, which iepamtes it from ibo COUntT 
of ; on the cait by the Irish Channel; on the loutli 
^.-uth by the county of Meaih ; and on the west 
ill iao county ot Monaghan. According to the mop of 
IrelioduubliAbed under the superintendciKL at ;ho Society 
^ the PifftiiMni of UseAil Knowledge it lies between 5.1° 
«3'«iid 54» r'N. lat, and botween 0° 6' and 6* 4i' W. 
[ju: Ac oi'liim to the map of the Ordnaooo Survey of 
ircur.d ;t i-\tcMi!U from the Mattock river 00 the south to 
I h<! Armagh li .tm>Ury on the unrfh, 2') siututi.' miles ; and 
trum Dunany Pouit on the cast to ihe Meuih UouinUry on 
iiie west. 1 o statute mdos. From the sea at the bridge of 
Dundalk. hovcTS^o the Mooaghan boundary, its breadth 
n only 6j|^ w^Hm, Tim iturJlMak •econUnf to Ibt latter map, 
mMMtor 

ActM. r. p. 

Land . . 20-2,. 136 2 36 
"Water . . 813 o 4 



Total . . 203,149 3 0 

or II n square statute milcfl, being the tnaUeat eonnty in 

Jn'lnr.d. In 1 -11 the j^ro-s pupula(ii)ii was 107,4B6. 

From iho Boyne to tin' hvlt uf D;.indnlk, comprising 
noR fhu three-fourths i.t tlu: cuiinty, ilio sui face is of the 
itna chancier trith that of the great central plain of Ire- 
land, of vbwh it forms the north-eastern portion. The 
only eminences in this division at all conq>icuoti» are in the 
wiu'ihcn» part of the county, which they crMa in a diireetion 
Moarly east and west, lui rnin!; a cDsilimMtirn of the billy 
group which occupie^k the Hurlli-uaslcrii a-.v^lc of ila- cuuiily 
ofMealh. The highest ground here is Heiitati uk. iioar 
tbe eounty boundary, 789 feet. East from BelpaUu k i>»es 
tb« nnnid-beeked bill of CSoUun, or Mount Oriel, wooded to 
the and forming a •trikinjr olyect fbr a dulance of 
K> I il mi! .s in all directions. Near tbii is the very hand- 
Mn: i gh small town of Collon. adjoining the cxtcn- 
MvedetJiesne of Oriel Temple, the residence of Lord Ferruitl. 
Fmm Collon alow hilly range extends eastward, BttmiuiiK' 
iiih^heat elevation in the hill of Tullyeskcr, 616 feet, and 
Utraiinaf inir in Ihe pnimontory of Clogher-head. which rises 
1^1 f ft >vo tliL> Irish Channel. The heights belonging 

10 tlis rrint^f ace cultivated to the top, and prewnl no 
riltfrjit rr sinking outline*. Between them atul t!u> Boyne 

11 e countr). except along the immediate valUy of llie river, 
IHv«5<>s*es f\w f?atures of intoreiit. Near tl).- coast, about 
laidvay between the Boyne and Chigher-head, in theviUagc 
«r Teraioofeebin, aituatod on ft itwom rnnniDg eaatimrd 
fr )m Tullveskor to the sea. 

On the other side Ihe Mattock river, nsinff between 
T'ulivcskn- aii'l C •lion, runs southward l>y Mi Uifont to tho 
h..yne. forming the boundary hctweeu Louth and Month. 
The northern alope of Iho billv range aWovu uK-nium. 1 
ntreoda hilo an open gently undulating plain, aim >^t wh olly 
ttuder tillace, whtoh extends without any remarkable em i- 

This level district is 



i i'iice a< far ti> the rivi-r of Dundalk. , , r r- i c « _i - u <i i 

noMod from rest to east In Turious streoms, which. Uniting of Newry and bay of Carliu^fonl. ^J^'f \«'ic>;^verhan 
^» thoy appr'iric!i the sf^^:i-''m''t, furm throe ro .d rati ly 
Mied rivers : tlic Deo, tho (ilydc, and tho Fane, 'l liu Dee 
T.»e* in the north oast of Menth. and passing through tho 
lown of Ardee, which is, next to Dundalk, the munt con- 
•idtr^le place in the cminty. proceeds in a direction nearly 
fr im west to cast until within four miles of the sea, where 
I', rweivc* the White river, running north-eastward past Dun- 
•r. which direct ion the united stienra preserves through the 
Tvtnaioder of its cours I'lu' Clyde, formed by the junction 
of ihc Liean. which riM S m Mi ath, withn ^u . uni .le-ccrid- 
ilf fivm Um IConuhan border, parses for the first five miles 
Af itveounettiroiifbabareiind uninterostini; trac t bwo enng 
on the latter county F i 'w vid from this tb ej^pge aranee 
«f tbeoouuVry rapidly improve*; a seriof of motUtK of 



which Louth Hall, the aeat of (h« eail of Loutb. it tiho 

tni i^t extensive, occupies both banks of the river for several 
naks uf its course through tho i cli tra -f north of Ardce: 
the reiLaiiKler of its progre-s X.\ ( a-ilelie'.lnii^liani, a re- 
markably pretty village on the great northern road leading 
from Drogheda to Dundalk, h through low marshy meaduw 
lands. At Castlebcllingham it turns aouthward, and wind- 
ing through a well-improved tract bordering on the coast, 
uiei ts the Dee, with which it has a common emhui: ! : at 
Aiia^assan. The course of the Fane is nearly pm..ilel 
to that ot' tlie (il}(le, and the fliaiaeter of th<; euuntry 
through which it runs suuiiar, the more highly im- 
proved portion being towards the coast, where for two 
milea of iti conne it skirta the demesne of Clermont, and 
then enters the tea at the Tillage of Lurgangrecn. A dead 
Hat, hefjiiiiiiiij^ soiirh of Tjiryani^iee.i, (■.■niiiiue> lu Di;ii- 
dolk, tl,i' coanty tuwii, ulueh stands ,;n :he extienie veigo 
of the jilani, a! tlie head of a en i-k foiined hy ilic I'lnl ou- 
chure of the Castletown river. The hurroumling country 
is in a high btate of cultivation : the level lands towards the 
sea, in particular, are laid out with great regularity and on 
an extended scale. 

Beyond tlie Castletown river, which runs out of tho 
county of Armagh in a direction from north of west to 
south of east, tho surfaee is of quite a dilTerent eliuiat iur. 
Af^ioupof mountains, raugiug from lUOU to lUUO feet in 
height, and extending over amstrict fiiteen miles long and 
ftre milea broad* stretches across the Ann^b border, and 
extends eastward into a great peninsula fbrmin^the northern 
boundnry of the Bay e.f Diimlalk and the Fouthern limit of 
the Lough of Ciirliri^;toril and basin of the Newry river. 

The general direction of these mountanis is from north- 
west to south-cast: the group is divide*! into two nearly 
equal portions b^- a ravine traversing it from north to south, 
and fiHrming a direct line of cooimunication beiweeu Dun* 
dalk and Newry. Throng this defile the great northern 
road is curriL-d at a considerable height above the bed of a 
mouulahi-strcam, winch hua been taken advantage of in tho 
formation of a pretty sheet of water n the demesne of 
Ravensdale, a romantic seal of the late Sir Harry Oudericko. 
The steep dechvity of the mountain, which rises about 1600 
feet above tho level of the glen to which the mountain 
stands, is clothed with wood to a height of several hundred 
feet; ojid this hanging serecnof foliage is ]<rolon;jcd on tho 
south by a succe^ioii of similar planlatiDns e\teu<hng as 
far as the bay of Dundalk. A remarkable \\oijilL(l emi- 
nence, called Tnnnpet-htll, rising between tho main moun- 
tain-range and the shore, forms a prominent feature in thif 
scene, which, to the traveller approaching Pundalk from 
the north, is one of peruliarvariety and grandeur: this effect 
is einisiilL i alily heightened by the bleakness and inor.olon v of 
the boi;gy tract of Killeavy, through which tli,j ro ul i a. > 
for several miles before entcrmt; tl-e (ii ille. I he i-i iimtauis 
lying to the we^ uf this ravine arc situated chietly in tlic 
county uf Armagh, and consist of the Slieve Gullion and 
Forkhill groups. Tlio latter he immediately along tlio 
boundary of I^outh. and are distinguished by the extremo 
rug_L;L<hK>i of iheii oulline, a feature more or less cbarur- 
leristic of uil thu heights of the lauj^'c The Kilcurry river, 
descending from the southern derlivitios, joins the Casile- 
townriverasbortdistanco above tho bridge of Dundalk. The 
glens and vales which lie along this border of the mouotailk* 
region possess much pieturesque beauty. On the cafetem 
side of the pass of Ravensdale the ehtef heights are Cl«r^ 

iiiorit. \ li\> feet : Ciciniunt Cairn, 1674 feet; and Dorlargy, 
',iyt( feeU Ttuuipel-hiil uses 4ti3 feet, but from its evircmu 
steepness appears to he much higher. From the eastern 
side of Ravensdale the mountains stretch back to tho river 

■ in 

nias>es rising almost immediately from the water's edsn. 
The chief hcighu here are Comklte^ 1869 feet, and Car* 

lingfor<l mountain, iunnediately over the town of Carliiig- 
ford, l"J3i feet. To^vaixU the exlitunty of the peniusulu 
and along that side bounding the bay of Dur.dalii the 
mountains leave a considerable margin of level land helwoeii 
them and tho sea- This open tract is several miles in width 
at the extremity of the peninsula, where it lerrainatos iu 
the low point of Ballagan, forming the southern boundary 
of tho bay of Cnrlinnford. A considerable valley, watered 
by two streams ralloil the Big and Little Rivers, jreiielrates 
tho mountain-rp<^ion un this side, running up btt^^e. u ;].... 
heights of Baruavavc, 1142 feet, on the cast, and Slievo 
Maghioh, 10S4 lb«l« «ii tlift frasb On tlio novlb tlie plain is 
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«0ntrAct«d to a niirrow ttrip aloni; tfw tlioiv of Caritngronl 
Loeb ami valley uf ihu Ni'wry river by tho muum iin ;;roup 
above meiitiDrii'l. The tnwn of Curlmgf jnl, a jilui c vil coa- 
Milirable anti<|iiity and hiiitorii-al iulereiit, !>tan<ls at one 
extremity of this tract, ami thu ca>llc of Narrow-water at 
the other. Tho latter however, being built on the opjwsile 
side of the river of Newry, it in the county of Down. The 
hcirbour of Curluii^fiird is described under tlM artule 
JMmtu Tb« only oiber harbour, with th* «3GBBptioii of a 
iludlov «rMk at Aitaf^Min, and « nBilt MtioMier at 
Clogber-head, is that of Dundalk. Clo^licr head is the 
only bold feature of the coast between Dutidalk and tho 
inoutli (if the Boyiu*. A bm id >.ini]y beach, in -nme places 
cxteiidm}; at luw-watcr to a di.Ntanee of iW'i inik"*, i-kirts 
this part of the i .ni>l at every other jHjint. The danger of 
Umm great sandy shoal* ia bowaTer much dituinubodi by 
ths Mvaknt direction of Hm vlnd* tvhiah Ibr vim aMottw 
of rae year is off sbon. 

Gw^offy.— The level portioa of tbe eoanty aotitli of tbo 
llforof Oandalk beloon ffumnOf to the exteoMTO day- 
afate fbmatioii. which foltowa the northero margin of the 
limestone piaiii from the liisli channel tm the e.i^i to the 
vcrtjc of the Upper Shannon on tiio west. One iMiihideraijle 
patch of carbuniferx)ii4 limestone, ^l^lll^ll with a iiariow 
oelt of yellow »andjktonc and eonglomeruie, is included 
wtthin the county boundary to the west of Ardev, and minor 
depoeita of tbe aane nek occur m several other localities 
through th» vmI ■nd nortb-wc^t of the aoathora division ; 
htt tho pwilt wrteat of ibii formation within theoooDiy 
it In tho datriet north of Dandalk, whan tho ievol apooe 
betvve n ihe declivities of tho mountains and tho shore, 
fi (iin the u>\\ n m( Curlingford to the bridge of Dundalk, and 
thence w e»i\v.ird on both sides of I lie Castletown river to 
Its juiu tion with the Kilcurry, is <x:< upied by a limestone 
forniatutn, which, as it is surrounded on the landward Mde 
by transition and primitive rocks, may probably be in con- 
nection with that part of tbe great central field which is 
kaoini to bo overbid bj the water* of the Irish Channel 
Ibrther aouth. Tho iliiieture of tho nounlautoaa region i* 
similar to that of the group of Mourne. oonsiating of a nn* 
eleu« of irranitc supiMrtint; the clay slale and limestone of 
the >urr<:)iindiiig fiela on it.s Hanks; the clay-slate near the 
lino of (uiitiict beiii;^ alteieil, and ]iasi>iii^ into grei-iistoiiu 
slate. A great pt'jULi-.i'in of cry>lalhne greeni>tone trap 
occurs nt the eastern extremity of the range, constituting 
the central mau of the mountains between the Big Kiver 
ond Carlingfbrd. On the northern declivities of tliese 
MriUo tho doY-ahrto reappears, skirling the southern shore 
of tne baj of Csilii^lbra. Iroa oad Mod on uo tho oidv 
minecaU whieh hofo boon oheerred, hat nowhoro in anfi- 
oieat quantity to warrant niinin^ operations. 

Soil, 4*. — Tlie s«)il of the s iuiherii division of the county, 
allhotii^h ii.)t so ni-h as that of the limestone plain of Meutd, 
ia well calculated for every kind of grain-crop Wheal is 
grown in large nuantitie^ in the district round Ardee ; oats 
and bisrley are ibo chief crop* raised oif llic tillage lands of 
the rest of ilio southern dutiiet. The tract north of the 
hay of Dundalk, between tho noontains and tho tm, olao 
prudncos heavy wheat crop*. Farming in genonl iieorriod 
on m a siiii'-rior manner. Green crop* are grown by almost 
hII tho ^entlcnu n larnier*. The lcn< es aie Usually of quick- 
set, and the lands Well iliained. In the iiiounl.iin Jistiiri 
Ihe condition of the pvoi'le muili infern.r. ami ihe im- 
proved system of lin^haiiilr\ unknown. •S|.ade-culti>alioii 
is here very general, and tbe old sUdo car w ithout wheels is 
still in uae. Tho dwoUingo wd oppearanoe ofllio peasantry 
faft f ^ ^t f g lbs dnoiy tiMl through which tho northern 
rood fOHO* btftra oBtarinff thodadleof Raventidale eontraat 
alrongly with the oomfbrtable habitation* and daeent dresses 
of tho niral population of Down. Tbe eondilioo of tho pea- 
Mntry tbrnii^'li ait the southern district is however consider- 
ably ot'tler in all respcwts than in most of tho counties of 
Leinster. Tlie rale of wuije* for aj^rienlturul labourers 
irahee from bd. to lu<i ^ler day, fur iiu working d.i}s in the 
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Thora k no ngular return of tho aaloaof grain in the 
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Wheat 

Hiuley 
Ouis 



t4t.lM ewti. 



at owtn, nd at CbolMidlhighoni UH nrtib Ibo 

wheat and barley of the above return are chioi|f thj^fM* 
duco of Louth and ^loiiaghan ; the oats, of Cavant ~~ 
nhan. and Fermanagh. Tli«' gn it( j ) sti <>f the 
dured in Louth is iisecl for home ( oiisvunplitnt. 

The linen nu-inufactun; is carried on with i^oine arti\ity 
at Havensdole and CoUon, where there are largo bleach- 
:;ieen>. but chiojy in Dtaghoda and its neighbourhood. 
whecothatiadoiofMonllyfOiThciBk. In Orqghadn tha» 
iaaata aui ^ li owor Ptfll ftrapinttnKiut.odriditaipla90 4M 
spinners. The quantity of linen made in the town ia I SOO 
webs weekly, sis-sevenths of which are manuftetured 
from yarns ^pun in the town and nciu'hhinirliood, or ia 
iKjrted from Belfaist, and the remaniiler ot British ysms. TTi* 
nunilierof pera^iiis em|>Ki\,ed in the linen manufacture in the 
county in IbJl was as follows : bleachers, *iO ; Uax-diessctH 
6 ; rved-roakers. 2 ; weaver* (including some woellaa 
weavers) In the aame year there wore in tlie eiiaM| 
6 browon, 7 maltster*. 341 tannen, 64 VMfmn, 14 oani> 
dealon, SO miller*, and 15 millwrightB. A pin i 
wa* established at Drogbeda, in 1 83C, by a Bianel 
w ho were unable to procure a sufllneiU iiumber of hands at 
their Ellt;ll^h e>ilal<li.->hnicnt. The hamis empluyird ars 
children, who earn ah.ml 4» per week. In 1838 there w«t» 
ibO employed, und the proprietors were looking out for tin 
site of another establishment in a populous part of the 
county. Tl>e fisberi^ off the coast give occaa ioo ai oopky* 
moot to 13 decked fishin^bool% II half>deekad ditM^ OM 

opan aail ditto, and 3lg ooon «iil*boot^ having an 

- -fj^p- 



ThoMlooCwtaalikniNio ite Mao yotc i« •Hiianlod 



goto tonnage of t7<d ton*, and nonnad hjr tSii 

There is a ratluT numerous resident (fentry. Tlic only 
nubleman permanently lesideiit is Lor»l Viscount Ferrsrd. 
I'he Karl of Roden has a mansion and Gne park adjuiniog 
Otiiulalk, but is usually resident in the county of Down. 
The other principal pniprietor-s are Sir Patrick Bvllcw, Sir 
Allan Belliiigham, Sir Kicbord Kobinion, and the familial 
of Fortescue, Balfour. Taade, Chester, Sic. 

/AwMMM, romMt^ie^Lnnthia divided into tho baMHO 
of Lowtr Dumdatk, on tho north ea*t, eontaining the lawn 
of Carlingford, population (in 1831) 1319 : l-pfj^r Dundalk, 
on the north-west, containing the town of Dundalk (pop. of 
borough and town l.t.t'?^); Lnuth. Ui tiie d-ntr*', <i.ir,.»inin| 
the town of I.outli ((Rip. 61J> ; Aniee on the soulh-wt-st sua 
centre, containing (he towns of Ardecfpop. 39"6)and C'a«ile- 
belliiigham (pop. 01 1 1, and the vdlage of Anogussan tpop. 
'J36); and FvrrurJ, in the south, containing thetuwnsof 
CoUon (pop. 11A3>, Dunloar (pop. 710), and Ooghar (m. 
i9ih and tto tOI^im oTTormoBlidKm (pop. 47«> and Bil* 
tray (pop. 42S). 

Dundalk. the ossize town of the county, has had varioos 
( Karters <.f incorporation. Tho governing cliarter bean 
ilate the AiU March, liir-l. The corporation consists of a 
baihir, 1)> burgesses, an<l an indefim'.e number of freemen. 
Tho guvoruing body is the corporation at large. The free- 
dom is aoquirad by special favour of the govoming budy. 
There ia no erimhial jurisdiction beyond thot ofa jnatiea «f 
tho peoee, which rank, fur tho htwongh, tho hwUf aol 
rooordvr hold ex-qfleio. The court of reoord ia diaomd. 
Tho aveiage revenue is 80/. per annum, and the expeodi* 
turo t6u/. The co p ration in I83i wen 1136/. 10«. in debt. 
I'hc patron is the Kai 1 of Uoden, who is proprietor at abaost 
the entire site of the town. The present boundaij of Iht 
borough compri>es an arua of Aii statute acres. 

Prior to tho Union, Dundalk returned two members to tht 
Irish parliament. It is now represented by oue nteoabcrii 
the uuperuil parluimcut. Tho right of election Kmnoriy ky 
with tho floipontion. U ia now, by tho xnd Wm. IV, e 
M, waolod in tto teaidaol ftaemon and W. housvholdm. 
llie number of voters at tho last general elect: ti u ~ 1' 

Dundalk i* n place of a very remote antiquitv, 1 . : ^ i « 
Duiuitilsuii of the Ifi.-^h Ossiunic po(>ms, the re>nlenr.- .f 
hero C'uehulhn. It iseMrciiiely probable that MPtne carthtn 
and st.iiie work* in the nei^hbuurliood of tlie j teM-nt town 
formed a portion of the tdd cahir or city. The Mlnationof 
the place, on the lowest ford of tho (Jaatietown riir«; inlha 
direct road to Ulster, rendered it oariy a port ot \ 



to thoKagUah. It was here (yHaalon opposed tho nMirfc 
of DoCaiunrBoithwardui 1179, on which oreaaton a great 
nnnriMHr were drowned in the Ihrd*. Tlic result 
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handa 
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great 
result 

bnt Dundalk remaiiic<l in the 
site and \icinily uf the lowo 
Bertram de Verdun, to whuia 
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Brace'* mvauon of Ireland in 13! 5, Diinrlidk wns nmoug 
the Ant plaew dlttfcll into Ins hands uml luTC in the &uc- 
rceding year be caosed himself to be crowiw«l kiug of Ire- 
land. Bruce, after ni%agin(; the wroth of Ireland with 

>.iri 'lii forUiiK-, ii'dirntil to ilie iu'i;;!iI«>iirlioinl of Dundalk 
iu tin: IttUcf «jud ol the year lals. H, lo he vva.-i cncoiin- 
tcrcJ at the Faughart, a height on llu- noilhorn side of the 
Casiletonii ri\er, by lyjrd Julni brcmingboiu. In thiii bat- 
tle Bruce was sluiu. and his predatory army entirely dis- 
p«rr»e4 Breminsham for bis Msrvioei via created earl of 
Loulh. and had the manor of Ardee bestowed on him. 
Dunn;,' ihr nhillioii of ShniU' O'Neill, iii the rcign of 
Eli2<iU;ih. Duutlalk wj^ UisiLgcU l*> lliu njsurgciiu. but 
fliiliout bitcce.v.. On the breaking uut of the rebellion of 
Jt4l, Sir Phelira O'Neill took it without opposition, the 
|atnson having ^urrondeiod oti the first sutumons. On the 
mk of Mwcb. l643,Lord Moor and Sir Uennr Tiebbotirne, 
ifker having driven the Irish from before Drogheda, and 
rttiken Anlce, .ol'. iun".-'! ;i'.-iiiiibt Dundalk, which aflor s niic 
rf?i-lai)ce thev cariinl hyt,ioi ni, liavinij broken oj;) n ihc 
mam gnte witfj pick i\e-. Afier the i a;ilureof Dmijheda 
b) Cromwell in 1G49, Dundalk !iurrcndcre<l to the parlia- 
IscDtariaiis. In the war of tliu Revolution il was evacuated 
It the forces of James II. on iho advance of the array of 
KingWdUaiD, who took possession of it belbrc Ll- eeedod 

to the Eo) ne. 

Tiic main street wf Dundalk is built aloi)^ the line of the 
real northern road, and runs nearly nortli and south : the 
uiher leading streets run eastward fmm the main street, 
and parallel to one another, occupying the extreme verge of 
plain %long the southern bonk of the creek, where the 
OtitlctowD river expand* into the tea. At the northern 
^ vi:einity of tlie tuain street »s thebrid-e, and -iow'h from it 
i'iw iiiieii-hall and church. The market house, a duroiit 
Lrtck building, andthccouuty-court hoiiM', a \eiy haudsonie 
edifice of cut stone, are situated nearly in the muidlc of ilie 
Tnani street. TIiu county infirmaiy.a brick building in the 
Tudur style, stands at its southern extremity. The demesne 
of Dundalk-hou*c, a residence of the carl of Roden, skirts 
tbc western side of t!ie main Mi ect through its entire l(Mi(,'th. 
An extensive airy barrHek terminates the town eastward. 
The gcxieral appearance of Dundalk is hiiihly rcsi>e'(naLle. 
'lite pcoriaiunsof the lighting and paving avl were put in 
force bene in i83i. Ttie amount of the assessment for 
ligbti^, paving, uid watohing for the year 1836 waaC9(/ 

The corn-trade is very extensively rarr-ed uti. Tii tlip 
lywn are a stcam-powti- aiill for gnuduig uhcai, a large 
dutdlery, and two breweries. Dundalk is the ehief jiomt 
of i-x(>ort for tlie counties of Cavao, Monagbau, and Fer- 
Bftii agb. The export* of ngriculttiinl pncbica in 1835 oon- 
wtsdof 

Cirt». 

Wheat IJ.'.ior 

Wheat, meal, and flour . N 16,28U 

Euiley 46,280 

Malt 63,87»4 

Oats 

Oatmeal 129,268 

There is aUo a Lrgc cxi>ort of butter and CiTirs, collfoted 
pnticipally fiora the counties of Monaghan, Cavnn, and the 
lu rtbem part* of Longford. The butter tx]H)rted is about 
istO tona for the season : the number of eggs exported in 
1a3S was f. 410.880; of yards of linen 60,000; of lbs. of 
«LK^1 I6,6i30; of heads of eows and oxen 3932; of boiaw 
Ido : of shivp 7266 ; and of swine 48,183. Totol value of 
th(.' eximrls f< r that >tar 452.813/. In the same year the 
^pMts amounted to 107,9^3/., of which the chief items 



were for cool, culm, and cinders l'J,02t/. ; cotton manu 
factures 13,800/.; woollen luaiiufactures 10,iOO^; faaber* 
dasbery 6i<HU. ; iron 8960/. ; fish (herrings) 7000/. ; oak- 
bark mr tanners 4,800/. ; sugars SlOO/. ; and teas 1400/. 
Two steam-vi s-sels, caeh of 200 tuns register, the properly 
of a Dundalk comiiany, ply regularly heiween the jiort and 
Li\ei[)uuL Since the establishnu nt uf these, there has 
been a considerable increase in the amount of imports. 
The port, although it has not much depth of water, is con- 
sidered a safe one. A freight will be taken for it in an 
Knt^lish port at a less charge than fbr either of the ports of 
Neury or Dio„'heda. There are no liarbuvir dues. 

Dundalk is the head of an excise d:>inet, umbiuciug 
Newry and Warrenpoint in the county of Doun, Ardee in 
Loulh, and the entire county of Monaghan. The amount 
of excise paid in the district in 183 j was 112.189/. 199.7^ 
The eustotns paid for the port of Dundalk, in the Mmayear, 
aroonnted to .1598/. 5s. Id, A branch -of the bank of^Irc* 

land is esfalili.-lji'rl here. 

Aidee la uii aiiticat corporation, at present governed by 
charter of the 2.Sth of February, 1712. The curi)oraiion 
consists of a portreeve, bui^esses, and freemen. I he go- 
verning body is the coraiuon-counciL There is no criminal 
jurisdict lun beyond tlmt of the portreeve, who is a juitice of 
the pence ^.r officio within the borough. The civil court of 
the loiMrder is now disu>ed. It is us'-crted liy the inhabit- 
ants that corporate estates to the value of lOOu/. per annum 
Inneheen spoliated. The ptWHIlt tOCOme of tho eorpOlttttOO 
is 1 2:>l. [Aaoss.] 

Dunleor is ineorporated by charter of the 3rd of Auj^usf, 
1678. The coraoration is virtually extinct. The town itself 
is tnconiiderable. 

Carlingford is an antient corporation, havint; been, diiriti!; 
the existence of tlie English pale, a place ol eoiisiderahiu 
iiii[iortant5e, as ctininiandiiig the only pa-s :it tiitt tune 
practicable between Dundalk and Newry. The governiiig 
charter is dated I9th of Augurt, 1619. The corporation il 
virtually extinct 

Prior to the Union, Loath retamed two comtly momberi 
and two for eiu-ii of above horoimlis. The representa- 
tion is now limited to two [cuuuly lucrabers, and one for 
Dundalk. The eounty constituency, at the end of I83G, 
con«i»tedof 1194 voters. On the 1st of January, 183C, the 
police force of the cunn'iy consisted of 4 chief coustublcs, 32 
constables, 107 suboonstablcs, aud S horse of the consta- 
bulary, supported at a eost of 51211. 13r. 5<f., of which 
•246'J/. \Ha. he/, was chargeable agiinst the county; and of 
1 magistrate, 21 constables, 70 subcon&t .iile?, and 2 horse 
of the )ieai e-pre>er. alion police, the c ist of ^Ul■purt^ng 
which establishment was 4400/. 16«. 6(/. In the same year 
the total number of persons charged with criminal ofTencee 
who were eommtttea to the county gaol nas 321. of whom 
288 Here males and 33 females. Of these 91 males and 4 
females could read and write nt the time of tlieir committal, 
137 males and 20 leinalos could read only, and CO males 
and a females could neither read nor \\n:e. The as.^izes 
for the county are held at Dundalk, and general quarler- 
aossions at Dundalk, Drogheda (a county in itself), and 
Ardee, in which last ]dace is a court>house and bridewelL 
The district lunatto asy hiin is at Dublin. This asylum was 
orif,'inally built in the year 1815. by parliamentary grant, for 
admi^ion of all pauper lunatics throughout Ireland. It 
was created a district asylum hy at l ul 1 1 Geo. 1\'., c. 2 J. 
and is now annexed to tiie district formed by the counties 
of Wickh>w. Dublin, Mcath, Louth, and Ihe counties of Iho 
oity of Dublin and of the town of Drogheda. The county 
infirmary at 1>indalk U a very eilensive and complete eitft> 
Idishnient. There are dispcnsarisa in all the minor towns. 
There is no local newspaper. 
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Louth, at the rotoing «f tho English, formed a portion of! 
Ibo lern.ury ul' Or^ial orOfM* by which tiatnc it al'tcrwanls 
oune itwlf to Im known in conimlMtiiiciioii to tbe more 
WMtern jpiirte of the territory. The native fiitnilie« of «htef 

Rulhority in the territory at this timu woio Uie 0'K»'r\ 
or O'Carrols, and ibi' M-nMalmn-.. Dmh, lui-1 u Ki ia.uH. 
jiniu c <'t C)r^i;il, was llit.' i'miniU r NOVL'r;il ri li- i.iii> h 'Um'^ 
111 liu' i<r(.>i:ut county of L<juib, iibuut tbe middle <>t tbv 
tU'. ii(li century; entong thcso wa* the Ci^tctciai) abbey uf 
Mellifoiit. tbe eomeoratlon of vhieb. in aj*. 1157. vm at- 
tended by a great •aaetnUago of tbe Iriab nobility. Amonur 
thofio who bestowed jjift*! on tlic now c'-t iblt'^hineiit on lliul 
(KM-iuioii wu> Devoruilla, v .ti- nfu il<>urk, who^o cUip<'nicnt 
\»iih Uvrmot Mai-Mon^'L-li >lutrlly after le«l to the Eiiphsh 
invaitiuiu Th» uastera part of O^ial, contiitutin'' the pre- 
aent Loutb, having bean eonquerod Iqr De Cuun y between 
1179 and 11«0, was erected into a county by Kine John. 
AJ>. ItlO. Boing at the time accounted a portion of Ul«t«r, 
it funned part of tbo grtilit to De Courey, ui.l uHi i bis 
time to D<! Laccy, by whom it was divided .i ium^; mti : ii>r 
barun». The fumdioA of De Vcrdoo, Pijii).uil, l a itVt . Ikd- 
luw, and Gcrnon wero nraong those ititrodured at thiii 

Jieriod. Dumv^ llie decay of the English authority, in the 
i>urteentii aud ilAeenih eeiituriee» Louth remained attached 
to the {^nrernmenL Tlie preservation of the county from 
tin- VLiL iMt >pirit defection then abrood Wius owing, in a 
j^ieat tiu .i>in u, lo tiie institution, by act of the I jib 
Edw. IV , ol' the BroitiL 1 li.Mid dI' S:. t!r r^:!', a niditai\ 
fratcrniiy composed of thirteen of tbe i hief nobility ami 
gentry of the ri>unlies of Kildare^ Dublin, Moath, and I^iith, 
and having for it* object tbe fioteotion of the pale from 
the n<ngbbouring Irian, and tbe arreit of outlava and rebels 
vilhiti the above counties. Tho subsequent hi><tory of 
Loulb, whieh was not con.«idcrcd a portion of lx*insler until 
tho reign of Elizabeth, is in great urk^iiii.' that ct Drogheda 
and Diuulalk. rDiiooUKDA.i The forfeiiurei« coaM.->|uent on 
ibafaballion of 1641 and the ensuing civil wars ext4.-ndod 
over timrly the cutiro county. Tboia which followed the 
trar of the Revolution of 1688 embraced <2.50B aoros, of an 
estimated value, at that time, of 8J,-1 ' "f. 

The numerous antiquiticD which ut ( m i lirou'.'hout Lomli 

\ .■ \ >vi'i\ II I ail o I i>c: si.ii)l<'i-t of a V<duuu' iiit il u '1 ' I ...mi! li i;i ir . ' 
publtHhed at Uubhn in ITSS. Earthen m»tiud-> and cn- 
trenebincnls are of very frequent occurrence. The most 
remarkable in the mtunty is that of Castlo-Ouard at Ardce. 
Ith |)er]>cndieQlar height is nearly 90 lirot, tbe depth of the 
main trench b* tvvt ru 30 and 10, the eircuiufcrencc at the 
top 14», and luuad the but<e upwards of CUU feet. Tho 
mound and buildiii|; called FtJtt ria atn Etgh--. <ir ' the one 
night's work.' near Dundalk. is a curious cumbiuation of 
the earthen rath with the stuno ruofiiol, and la probably 
coeval with the Dundelganof the Osaianic roaanoea. Stone 
cirdea and other auppoaed Druidio remains are also numcr- 
oU!i. Tho most rcmi>.rkable are al BulHrckaii and Bnllina- 
liatry, near Dundalk. At Kallytna^anlan is a cromlech, the 
covcriiig-stone of which measures I J l. < t \ \ (,. w. iirh>. 
tipwanU of thirty tons. liound towers formerly stood at 
Louth and Dr>i>:hcda, und two are stiU remaining at Dro- 
miakin and Mooa&ierbuyce. The last \b one of the finest 
aneeimena in tbe kingdom : it ia 110 feet high, but baa tost 
tne greater pett of its cimical covering. In the chiirrhy.inl 
near tbe t«»wer stand two beautifully sculptured ^t^>tlc 
cr^'^'CS. Tlio la;;.;vi-. r'lilK'il St. H yiio's Clt^^!•. is 18 feet 
liigii. On the baseoi tiietiuittiKr. winch ii> in feet in height, 
is an inscription, on which * I'lay for Muredoch ' in k-aildc 
in verj' aulteut Irish chanotera. Tho arms of tbuM? cIv»^c» 
are enrloscd in circlea. and the entire surface of each is 
C<>Yere*l with rich tracery and allegorical sculpture. St. 
lloync is prokibly a corruption of the name of St. Bua.i. the 
finimin, wliM ilh .! V II. iil. Mureiloch, by whom the other 
(!ros:» vi.i» |u\»li.»ljly *et up, died a i>. ^.iO. The ruins <>f tin- 
abbey of Mellifimt occupy a boauliful site on thcl itik i^l 
tbe Mattock river, near tho Buync. They consist of ii g.itc- 
toWeTt pert uf a chnpoi* and tlieUjwer story of an octagunul 
chapter- house. The onmnental part of tiio doorway » and 
•rehofl of the two latter buildings uro f.irmed of blue 
marble, and ba\«. 1» ' ii Iii.^!ily gilt. Tlicie are some vt rv 
anticnt ruins uu ta«i lull ui 1 auudiiirt, where Kdwaid Iiru<e 
i* ».fi .l iij I c buried, ciumecle-l with tho old cell ff St. 
bfiljul. Uf tbe various feudal buildings throughout I bo 
county the chief are ihe castle of Carlinifford. en?cted by 
King John. liwlu\ (Jai>tlc, n»rth we>t of Dundalk, T< i 

AKluin or TenuvufvcLui^ t,'|isUe, a tvsid«acv the eich- 



bishop-^ i.f .Vrmagh, mhabited last by Primate Ussber. awt 
Castletown, still kept in habitable ordt^, on the tSUlll blkb 
of the CasUetuwn nver near Ihindalk. 
Loutb lies partly in the diueeee of Clof bar. but r. 

ih it .rf Ariingh. which extends into the cauiitie^of AriuACfs 
Liuido!;i!. ir\, Tyrone. Louth, and McJtli. The numt-^.' 
ot' |>ai.>ln-?. Ill itu> diocese is a^iitut inK t*S Ua^ 

ticei*. and having S^S churches ot the E^t-Tbhsbrocn!, '! 
other places of Protestant wor>hipin coniicition th<n«.:b, 
68 Proftbyterisn mecting-houaea, 44 meetittg-buu»m it- 
lon^infp to other Protestant Diuenteva. and \iO BMata 
Catholic cba|K.-lv In I'^U the total popilalion ff tU 
di')ceso was .")()0.f. K,, of whom there were |o.?.olJ miUil ift 
of the Establishid Church, x t.^ lT l'n--b)Tcnau». ! ' n 
other Proiestaut DiNi>enterii, and ,?i>9. ur Rftnan C-»'bo! s 
being in tho proportion of 3 Roman Catholics to l et I'.-o- 
testant. of wMtever denomination. In tbe same year tin rs 
were in tliia diocow 929 daily acbooU, in wbieb 44.(et 
young persMn'> received instruction; lu-'ing in the pr.'portfft 
of 10 pi I c< ni of the entire population under da>!\ ft:* 
tion, in "h;i ii ri'-.;iiict Armagh >t3nd^ f M-r^ cnth »n> 
the l^1 dnH i'ses of Ireland. Of tbe above »cho«jU, m I* -A, 
there w< r. sixty-ievcn in couneciion with the Katw^l 
Board of Education. 

The county expense* are defrayed by grand jury prcseat- 
ments. Th« am utj !.••. led for the year *u 
1[.1a:1. '2x. >*<l., of wUk U :7 l9/. 14*. 7cL was rwuli uA 
!ln'lc;c^ tju'.)/. Gr. ]{\d. for buildingi,iaterie«»chMtltc% fcc, 
and 3"JBs/. in. 3d. for p -hf*'. 

(Wright s L^>it!fii,:tt,i : l>^>f>rt o/ the Raitf-oy Co'^-'n, 
turners/'^ JrtUtad; Cox's ili*t<Vff ttf /rtUmdi i*iirtn- 
ment iry IfrporU and Btpers, &c.) 

LOU I'll. [LiNcoLNsHiRi 

LOUTHERBOURG, PlIlLir JAMES DE, a .U.-n, 
gui>lied laiid^trape pain'' r l«jrn at Str i»l Octolt-r 
tr i". %*as Ihe son of a uiuutUK paintei who diod at l'» • 
ill I 7t s. He at first ftttdied under Tischbem. afteniiidi 
under Casanova, wboae name aa an hiatorical fainter *i» 
then in ^reat vogue. 'While bia own peculiar mnc Uy <r. 
hr'.f\<rnyr. \w w u4 enabled by 111* education to i^iM-t i '..' 
bi utch ul liie art a greater compass and range of •■ul'ji j 
;h in u.^ual, ;is in his various ban 11- un I hunting pi« ii.-«, f»- 
*ides othcis that claim to be Oiiia.ikrcd as strictly lu»V<"" 
in subject ; for instance, bia * Storming of Valetlcieliii«i>'i; * 
' l»r<l IIowc'm Vtctory in Jane, 1794.' Uts works are •tanp'^ 
by gn at vigour and mahtery of pencil, and by efccvUvr' 
Tn:iiia;.'ement in r.-^a-d tr. i-..ni]'.'«itiDn. After hav:r.f»" 
tamed considerable iwimtali^'ti a! I'.ir s by the work« *l - 
lie exhibited at the l-^rnvre, ami laviiii; been aJiuitu^ t 
member of tlic Academy there in 176% l.oatfa«rrb <': 
came over to England (where he was aAefWSvda alvtvi « 
royal academician) in 1771. and was engaged a* mt~ 
painter at the Opera House. Ili-> vi'.:otoiis st}le eCiai;.- 
tion, hi* |KX>tic;d iiuai^iiiation, and Ins ^^erfect knowU-<t?i ' 
scenic elTect, well quiililu-Hl him for o ilcpattmeiit of art vb* 
tin in .uvl \\|i;ch IS hebl to be a »ub<ird-i." 
I one chieli) lit.'cuu>e H"* p: iln 'ixn* are soon laid a-^idr: 
eiilircly forgotten. Sotui aO' i his sctllins in this c-ui. 
Loutheriwniie got up, under litu name «f the HiJ"] AurA - 
a novel and highly ingenious exhibition, dbpbv m ^ t»> 
changi s of tbe eUments and their phenomena, m a r.iljfc . 
tiu^'iulight. and a sunset and a storm nt jea. Of lhi*T'."» 
inlerolin:; pictorial contrivantv, which may Ik; »a;d ■ 
only to have anticipaleil, but in some respicts to !■- 
siirpa^'H^d our pre>ent di<>roinas, altheUj^h Upon a >n.' 
scale, a tolerably full account ia given in ^nc'a * W.; 
and Walnuts.* 

L'Uthcrlir^v.r'^ ctcbc<l »icvi-i :.l '1 \\\, <- ■ 

He diet! at hi- rcMdeiico ul llauiiiiL',-tii.',h t(.'it>ii.c. M*. 
11, 1812. 

LOU VAIN (the Ercnch name ot vw». a vcn an;- 
town in South Bralmnt, in 50^ 5-i' N. lat. and 4' i'/ E I 
It staiidson the Dyle, 16 mUea east from Bniaseh, and ab ^ 
the samedistanoe south-east flum Mediliti, or Malusee. a*. 

north-west from Tirlemont. The system of railro«il» fV « 
Oitcnd, Bruues Ghent, Antwcrj', and Brussels, which ut. 
a Maline.*, is continued through l»u\ain and TirU ni"i.". 
Lie'.;e, and will be further coiitinucil through Aix U tJlM|^* 
toColo'^ne.and eventually tu Bonn, where its furtbrr r>4\i^i-^ 
will be inii>edfd by nnlural dtfiicultiu*. L»uvnin wa« 
rounded by walln in 1 136. and wax f*ir a Inn'.' tim« the 
1. IK •) the dukr. ..(■ Tlia:. Ml' \ : .l>u\a.ri- 

thv iarijcal, tbo r>*;liv»t, au4 lUc ia.:i c.u>iu«ic*aI <.tj 
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tb* eoanfiy. It« principal trade evoiistod in woollen nnna- 

firt;in'>i. ^^!tK'l^ arc sniil In liave been pm«ipcut4?il tn such an 
cxttiit at ttie l>cgiuiiiiig of ibe tuurteciUh century ait to give 
viiipK<yment to 100,000 workmen; but thi-^ mimhi r a;i|M :ir-> 
lu be «zagserate(l. The \reavors. in l.lbi, revoUcii against 
the duke of Brabant, and for a time desolated the provim c, 
but vera speedily reduced to obedieooe ; aad the hMleaders 
Witig exited, the greater port of itiem enne to England, 
nbcre tbfV iiitnuTucivl tin' inamifarUiro uf lnoad-cloth. 
flie wniUot" l^niv:ui) aro ni^ai ly ?ovca link's iii circuuit'erence; 
h-.it a great part of il>o spare < iiclnst il \% no hmger occupied 
\)\ hiiusei, which have been succeeded by gard«n« and vine- 
j&rds. The population is now «bottt 27,000, or oolj one- 
iistli of whet it «rw AOO yean ego. 

The muiuleetttre of woollens and taee is now carried on 
in !>> nuiu to a small extent. There arr ~ r il hrowi rit's 
in Uic t> u n, and the boor of Louvain cnjovs a luyh ropuCa- 
lim. and li.is a great ^alf in other port* of Belgium. There 
H abo a trade to suiue extent in agricultural produce. 

Dm university of Louvain vras established in 1426 bv 
Ma. the fourth duke of Brabant, and long enjoyed a high 
relcbrity. It was suppmied by the French in 1793. and 
liio budding Ciuut rit il into an hnnpilal. but was restored 
III 1^17. and is ajjuiii a lluuitMluug institution «ilh GU pro- 
rt.'s»)r» and 500 students: it has a botanio g;aideaaud loo- 
luj:K;il and mineralo^cal museums. 

The tonm-ball, which is a fine Gothic building, en rted in 
H40,coatauia aotoe good paintings. The church of St. 
Veter it one of the flne«t religtotn edifloes in Belgium ; the 
tMfiT, which fell down in lOo-l, is said in li:i\o boeo 533 
tcct high. The town ia in sroncral not built. 

LOOVIKivS, a t.iwii in Kiaiicc in tin- ik'|iartniiMit of 
Eurv, iaon the nver Kurc', und o<i tiic road trow Evreux 
u Rooen* lit miles from Evreux and 17 front Ronen. 
Has town was antiently fimiflod. In the religious wars of 
tho sixteenth eenttiry the townsmen embnieed the party of 
thf Lenguc and alfordinl an a-ylum to l!w parliaini-iii uf 
Ri.uen, when driven uiit uf liio i ity by tin' l'r.JIL■stant^ ; Iml 
^ii. y -ubmitted to Hi-nn IV. at'iLT the battle uf Ivry. The 
tu«n is handsomely built, and situated in a fertdo piam : it 
lias slk anttent church ^X Gothie Brchitcoture, and prome- 
nades tevnd the site of the ramparts. The populatii)n in 
li»3l was 8Si7 town, or 988S fat the whole oommnne ; in 
it was 9927 f>r the commune. T!ic chief ronnufac- 
turo iji of fine woulK n cloths and kerseymeres, first intro- 
lU'cd in If>-1, and now the most important of the kind in 
France : there arc upwards uf forty factories. Other 
woollen goods also are made. Theieare mills for spinning 
%in<d)en, linen, and cotton yam, moved by water: there an 
al»n dye-houses for eotton and wool, linen-bleaening esta* 
la-ih:i'ieni». tan-yards, soap-hou<c<!, sn;;r\r-reflntng houses, 
ajid work»hop$ for makiu!; tlu> niaclnnery enij'loyed in the 
various factories and mills. There are a sulninlinale cuurl 
of justice, several government olHcc*, a public library, and a 
theatre. Tliere aro four yearly faira. The flne cloth.t are 
tcotihiclly tu Paris; the remainder aiwoxvorted. The wool 
i^ rbiklly brought from Spain. The arronnitsement of Lon- 
MiTi Ciiiilaiii" 302 square - - tid is di\id. 'l into five 
cantons and I IS communes. It Itud a [Kipuiatiun of 69.t)-l.i 
IB 1>^3I ; and of i toi in 1836. 
LOUVRE. [P.vHis.] 

LOVE-APPLE, a fruit-bearing annual, also called To- 
mato. '\% the Solanum Lyoopenioon of botanists, a plant 
much cultivated Ibr the Ksice of its berrieR, flmro whwn arc 

obtained various propaiatiiins nseil fur eidinary jiuvihjm-s. 
It i» a n'.vUvc of Peru und liiaztl, wiicnee iL has been turned 
into North America and the Old World ; and it hasj become, 
ak it were, naturalized in some part* of India. The common 
love-apple has depressed round lolnjd irregular berrica, vary- 
ing in size from one to three or four inches in diameter, and in 
fttloiir from dull red lo yellow. When rawthoyhave a singular 
flavour, not unlike thai .if CHolxeil meat, Vut iIk'v arr never 
..I .'Ujjht to table e.ueiil blcued ur in the lorni ol sluice. Tiie 
*<(dy directions for the tultixation of the Tomato which it is 
a«)ces»ary to give are, tlmt it should \m treated like a temler 
annual, and when planted out have a southern bank ur 
j11. or itorae trellis, over which the bnuiclws may be di>- 
cd. In this ehmate the sumtncrs are too short to ri|K'n 
iliv iVuit uiiles, ;i^sistcd hy rellectcd heat. Many varieties 
.'it' known, ulueh {.ome botanists consider distnut species; 
itie) priiu-ipallv differ in the form, colour, ami size of then 
fruit. They all ara at variance with the usual character »f 
Um |M»ua Solnaumr in hwing % ftiiit with m inegular 



nnmber and antrogfement of its eelTm on whieh tid^onnt fhef 

have been wdlccled by Danal iiWo a p.u i leul i r p. ims, to 
which he givci the tiuiue of Lycopersicon, dtslingui.-.liiiig 
eleven s|>ecies, and calling the common garden tove-apple 

L. c&cultnlnm. 

LOW COUNTRIES, or NETHERLANDS, a district 
in the north of Europe, lying between 49** 30' and 53" 40* 
N. lat., and between 2'40'^and 7»10'B. long., compro- 

hcmling the kingdoin.s uf Holland and Belgium, and grand- 
duchy of Luxemiiuraf. It is, iKiiimled on the cast hy the 
Rheni.-h i ruvnn a s oi I'l csva and the kingdom of Honover, 
on the lunib and tiic Wkr;,! by llie North Sea, and on the 
south bv the kingdom of France. 
LOWER GREEN-SAND. [Cutacbovs Group.] 
lOWTH, WILUAM, bom 1 66 1 , dierl 1 7.12, the elder of 
two divines of the Church nf F.n-land, rather and son, both 
distingui.shcd by eminent .aitanmienl. ni biblic.nl literature 
ond liy their useful publieations. The elder is the less emi 
iieiit, though he is supposetl to have been the profounder 
scholar; but he lived less in tho public eye, and attained to 
none of the dignities which were bestowed on the son. 
Early in life he became chaplain to Mew. bishop of Win- 
chester, who i^ave him a prcb« nd in the ratliedral of Win- 
chester, and the rectory of Hunt m m that dioLese, where ha 
lived, died, and wa- buried. Hi' had been a pupd of Mer- 
chant Taylors' Schiwl, from whence ho had passed to St, 
John's College, Oxford. 

If wo would fbrm on idea of the extent of his laborious 
reading, we must look rather to the works of other persons 
than his o\vn. and parlirulnrly to Potter's edition of the 
works of Cleiiieiis Aloxaadiiaus, and Hudson's edition of 
the- \vork> 111' .lMS< ]>lni!i. To botli ihe^e editiub he coramu 
tncuted valuable rioter. Of his o^vn w ritings, tlioso which 
are now most read are his ' Directions fur the Profltablo 
Reading the Holy Scriptures,' which was fint published in 
1709, and has been often reprinted, and his * Comincntary 
on tho four greater Prophet's.' This last-named worK. 
usually accompanies Bishop Patrick's Commentary on tho 
other books of ScTtptttM!, to which it wu piepand as » 
supplement. 

LOWTH, ROBERT, born 1710, died 1 787, a pielate of 
the English Church, son of the Lowth last named, and, 
like his Ikther, distinguished by his knowledge of the books 

of Scripture and his vaUial/.e writings in the illustration of 
them. Ho was also uu elegant schulur, and an iiMiuirer 
into minute and curious history. There are a few poemsof 
his, chiefly in ^hc nature of academi- al exercises, which in 
their day were greatly admired. 

He was educated in the school of Wincliester founded by 
WilUam of Wirkham. from whcnro he passed to New Cof- 
legc, Oxford, which \va^ aKarniiided by the same munificent 
prelate. He went abroad uith numbers of the Dartmouth 
and llie DeVoiulnre lainilus, who, e>)ienall\ the latter, 
faMiured liis advancement in the rhureh; and having the 
go id f .rtune to secure al>o llie jialronage of Hoadly, bisbl^ 
of Wincliester, he rase by regular gradations till he beeamo 
bishop of London, and m a situation to decline tbe ofler 
which was made to hira by Kini; rM orf,'e HI. uf flie ari li- 
bi^liopric of Canterbury. A lew dales of his preieriuetUs 
may sulllee. Karly in lite he had the rectory of Ovington; 
in i/jU he was made archdeacon of Winchester; in 17^3 
rector of Kast-Woodhay in thotdioeeaB; in 1766 hebecame 
bishop of St. David's; in the same year be wii translated 
to Oxford : and in 1777 was made bUhop of T/indon. 

In s|ieakinL^ uf the \MitingS with «!u( h l>isbnp I-oWth 

hart tiinchtd tltc lUcraturo of his I'laiiUrN. ve shall ji.iss 
over his minor tracts, even those wha li belong to hi^ ^ ^^\\- 
trovetsy with Bishop Warburton, arising out of a trilling 
diSbrance of opinion respecting the Book of Job. The 
CO ntrot'oray was conducted on both sides with a virulence 
rarely witnessed in these days in the disputes of literary men. 
ami the pamphlets may be recommended to any one w ho can 
relish angry disputations seasoned by learning and wit. 
Writings on wlii< li we can dwell with greater kaii-t o t ion 
are his ' Life of William of Wyckham,' Cist published in 
1 75S, an adiuiiable specimen of the results to bn attained 
by curious and recondite biographical research; and his ' Lee^ 
tures on the Poetiy of tho llobrews,' which were delivered 
by him ill the University when W was professor of poetry. 
These lectures may be said tu b >\o opened an almost new 
subjeri. liiiK' attention having beer, )iie\u>ii-ly j .nd to tho 
lawn uf Uebrcw poetry, or even to the fact that largo por- 
tions of tho books «l tb« Old TettaineDt «te poems, in fb« 

JIA2 
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»(r»rt ana proi>Cf »cn&c of the worJ. though iirc^onlcl lothe 
English reader in micro prose version, ami a> ii ilu rc \va» 
no diffcreaee betvcen thorn and the {KirUof Hum Srnp- 
tuvM wWcb are really prow;. They were reccivtj. wlien 
publiHlu il, with ;jreat rc«i»ccl by the learned, not of England 
only, bat ut ilio Oinlinent, where they were reprinted. With 
a largo lioilv of valuable note* by tbf lfarnL<l bibhcal scholar 
.1. 1). Ma-haohs. These Iroture* were published by Lowth 
in Latin, the language m which they were delivered, but 
there ia an Engliah translation of them by Dr. Gregory, 
published in 1 787, In 1 7 r«. the j ear afier he was protnoie l 
to the bishopric of London, he publuhed a 'Translation oi 
the I'mphet Isai ih." distinRuisliing the poetical Item the 

{arts wntlen in prose, and exhibiting the various forms of 
lebrew parallelisms which occur ni thai proi.h.t. and 
whieh he W explained and illustrateil in his lectun s. He 
gave « large body of valuable notes. Tiii ^e \Mrc hn 
fjrcatcr wonts; but he published also an ' Inim lLKiion to 
Kiiijlish Grammar,' which was thought valuable at the 
time, and «as often rci raitcd, but isnow nearly superseded 
Rnd loi - 'it. ii 

A volume euntauiing nu moirs of his lilo and wriliiigs 
vas pnblished !>uon after hn deri a'^e 

LOXA. or LOJA, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Granada. SO miles vest of Granada and 4o north east of 
M:ibgn, at the rmrth base of a ridge of bills and in a vail, y 
wut.'icd by llie livor Genii. It has mamifoetories of j r.nli l 
cottons and pap> r. thiee parislie-.. a rlerieal r.illei;c. two 
liosinials, and i:!.OOU iiihabiiaiilij. The torntury is ferldo 
and w ell walcrnl. and produces com, isais^ pulw. Oil* Olid 
abounds in oak-lrocs. (Minano.) .... 

LOXrADA, Mr. Vigors'* name for a family of birds 
placed by him as the extreme of the tribe of Conirottres, 
which i^'thc third tribe of bis /MWMOreff.or perching birds, 
aipl inters em s bi twcott the Dentirottral and Seaiumai 
tribes in his system. 

Mr. Vigortiemarks, that notwith'.t.in.lln- tlu';r ;iif. i lontjr 
of liie^ oone species of the fiunily may be observed to i >|ual 
even the HonbitU, allowance oeink made for theu re- 
lative proportions, in the exlremo •nlirgenMnt of the bill. 
• The curved and serrated bill of the latter fcrafljr* ittorn- 
Lill^). >av» Mr. Vi;^ors ' jx-rccptibly shorteninsj itself, as 
xte have perceived m Muinotu*, is still t urned on to .i cor- 
respi'uding group in the pre^iit. the I^ytol.uui. (Iiuel., 
where these characters are preserved, though the curve is 
slighter and the serration less strong. United to that genus 
by forac intermediate but undiancteriaed apecie«i the Coc 
cvthrivutft. Bns*., condueU ttl to several noopi, among 
which Pitylut, Cuv.. Strobilfmhaga. Vieill, the truc Lo.rut 
of authors, and Ptitlirottnu Teram., may bo distinjjui-hed , 
fiMiii whence we pass to the shorter-hilled groups, anionj; 
which Co/iu*. linn., and Cittoph, Vieill., may be piiriicu- 
larised. These are but few of the natural genera wliich 
abound in this extensive fiunily. Many intervening opecies. 
posse«sing strong genuine distinction*, may be introduced 
nmon<; t!ie<e groiii", wlii' li at Im^'lli terniinati< in some of 
the hhorter and stronger-billed spcv es i-f the Liiineun 
JlHKig^r/*. These, it will be reraeinbered, c ommenred the 
mescnt tribe (Comrot/rf*) by their union with the I'niifpl- 
lidte: and thus hoN also the circular sucee^iun uf allinities 
extends uninterrupted tbnmgh the whole aubdivision.' 
(■ Natural Atnnities that eonneet the Orders and Familiei» 
of Bird*.' I. inn. Tnni\ ,\^'\ \\\ .) 

Mr. Swain>^oii i< 'uisMfiitli'.n «/ liirils) npp4'ars to reject 
the family altogel 111 r ; I ^r wc find I'/it/l'itmna amon^- the 
l%}ftotumitui, a subfamily of Mu-^uphiv^uLf : CocruthrauUeg 
nnder the subfamily Coccnthramliutr ; Pilylut under the 
Kubfamily Tanagri'rue ; Strobiloohtfga under tbo ' Generic 
mime* not a<1opted ;' Loria ana MHirottm in the sub- 
1 :iU 1'i/rrhultiKt- : i 't tin- -nbfaniily ^ (family 
MiiS'l lui^tilrr) : ( is.\,iu$ a is>o;>is» cancelled; and the 
Titnai:> r\ under tin- subfamily 'laiin!:ntifr : the subfami- 
lies, wilh the exception of the two placwl under the Afittit- 
phagiiUtt being arranged under trie family Pringillido'. 
Mr. Swainson'a Comrottm (bis aeoond tribe of Imettnret) 
consist of the fbmilim CorvMtr, SturtdAr, Frinsilltil<r, 
ituMfha^i'lif, with tlieir subfannlir-, and ISurrriil/r. 

Having piveli the leader a sketeli of the views of the 
ornithologists above quoted, we shall confine ourselves in 
this article toBri*«on's gcnu> Lortu only, of which M. Tern- 
ntnekroBMrkitbat iH character« exclude all other »i>< 'i> >, 
being mopcr to the CronbilU only. lUigor, he otaienres, 
in hit Pndmmu is also vf this opinion. 



(Croiibill.) 

Gtnerie Characifr.-'Bill moderate, tr -r..'. very nwh 
compresse<l; the two mandibles e<|uaJly curved. booLri. 
and the elongated jwints crossing ejch Other. .V».tff».'# 
l>asal, lateral, rouni'.cd, rnii -ealed bv hairs d.rerJed { i- 
wards. Feet with ihite toes before and one bchmd, antcrur 
tucs divided. Wmgt modevaio. iho first quill bin ^cot. Tml 
furked. 

M. Temminek, who give* the above generic chararttt, 
rocr.rds two specie*, Loxia l^timmUanu and L. eurrirwiij, 
111 bin M cond edition ( ISiO), ana L, letirof tfra, in his Ibml 

part .if that edition (18.10). The »amo three -p. ■ . - tl < Cr.: 
under the name of L. j inflorum, are rn.H.k- ] I * M: 
Swainsoo. 

Gei^fngMeal Ditlribuiion qf the G*nut.—Tb» tunh 
both of Burope and America. One speriea kowaser, L 

curvirostra, is found in Japan aa wdl as m Ban»|«. 

Example, L. curvimsfra. the eommtm CtomMU. 

Before we go into the bi>t..r) uf tliis spe< ic». it U 
well to call the readt t's atlenti III to the curious orpin ii- 
tion of the bill in this genus. llulTun. who, a- we V.xp i.. 
often been obliged to repeat, frequently saw dcfumutt 
where all was honaony and symmetrical adaptation, 
not lose this opportunity of misconslraiM what be da! &.C 
clearly undemtand. He speaks of the btH in tlic«eb>idi 
11. an error and defect in nature — a deformity. If he LmI 
ever kept these birds in a cage, he ui>uld swii have f. cr i 
that no tustruincnt could have been better adaj ted to tU 
work requirad of it; and if Ibejr had ever tmicJ bis or- 
chardi ho vovM have bean eonrinoed to his euec of it. 
efilcac y in ifpUtting fruU* for the parpoaa of getting at the 

kernels.* 

Mr. Yarrell has well ilUistratcd the structure oadoMviag 
power of this organ, which, conjoined with the ponlisr 
tongue, will be found a most perfect and * 
aaelianism for attaining the end in view. 

*Tbe beak of the CraadiUl.^ writes the author bst i 
tinned, ' is altogothar unique in its form; the mandibles i« 
not lie upon each other with their lateral edge* in opfa**- 
tion, as in other birds, but cur\'e to the right and h ft, i:.] 
always in opposite directions to each other. In some »}"cr 
mens the upper mandible u turned to the right, the Wvtr 
mandible curved to the left ; in others, the pooitioo ef iw 
mandibles Is vevcTMd as to their direetien. In the spar. 
i.ncn I examined the upper mandible curvi-d downwards i*J 
to the left, the under portion turnc I upwards and t« lt« 
nulit. When holding the In ad uf this bird m my Cnsrrv I 
found I could bring the ixunt of the under mandibW tat 
line underneath and touching the jK>int of the upper, 
not beyond it towards the left side; while on iu own u'^ 
theiHJint passed with ease to the dbtanoe uf 3-8iIm of aa 
inch. 'I'h ■ up; or mandible has a limited degree of m t»« 
on the ( i i:ir,iin, the superior luaxdlary and na«al b ar* 
being viiuti il t < ili< fr(»ntal by llexible bony laininir.' 

Mr. Yarrell thou proceeds to the details uf the anatcret. 
w hicb he illustrates by tbo seven figures copied below. 
111 St notieaa the paeiuiarity of the ibnn, aa well as of 
magnitude of the proeeaaes of seme of the bosea of ifcs 
heafl in this binl, and points out that the ptery goid fiaeVMS 
of the pulatme bones are con-iderably eliin.:uted dueaear!* 
(Ji^. 1, </i t<t aflord spari- for the iiist-rtioii of'iiie larj- p^ '^ 
gold tnusclus. The os oiuoideum {Jig. 3, is strongly ar.. 
culated to the os ouadratum (fig. 3t eX aAwdtog dm cst- 
porl to the moveable poriion of the upper aanoible. Tie 
lugal bone {fg. .1, d, d) is united to the tuperior taaidk.*? 
bone in front, ami firmly attacl i d b\ its j|>isler»or ejtiew-*/ 
to tlie outer side of the os uu.id:aiuiu. Thus, vlien the m 
quadntvin ia pollad npwaraa and fivwarda bjr its own fr^ 

• nu(r..n. ilIrT Boiiring ihr d^fomily. rrmuks thai k b '«•««» fSffaw <• 

diir.irmur <|Mi tenU distincu* r*S oliwta <la (ro^biv.' kb i • rmt d Ml I <»^» 

• 1 11 ml . .• r ii»<-l»r« no pl.it.'* rc ilrttut: rt la |rrrtiTf ijik rV«i» J^ut,** «o a < 
MUr i iTr ii ilr uat'iM*. '{u'lia dr M>i Init, cunMftu, f r.i qw U "> 
nlitr,' \r ; iin.l \<-t h<- «IH no ir>! i f iIm' iiw wbk-li IW Unl Mim a. ' 
fwirt at I.' i-t ; r..r' Iw fmtlift Ml ' M ■v'^iltx' il I|V»W» rW« tCl^^i 
fipporl. it uv p*ti*«' piir cvti.#*<|ti**fil A\okt t|nrU|w' i i ^i f y 9m* 
N-iiUiiil tin; jturti rarmc dp ilrbiut* ; re i*»r difluini . mjflfcii hMI ^ ^ 
\iAi, murlir jiar •<■< nirriuiir, ro iiftix wn, nf^ar*. {anil fait ni"^ 
ilrt.trhrr ft mUtrr rcaiHr, dm poffimr* <lr ran r% tirw l> (niv ^ 
iruuir pla' re «u« rhifju* pralll.-.' Mi«(r<ro tl.»o •tr^<^ib»« l»jw ■ 
u pi-r(iifmfd.u4 adU, ' (M Ini t<m rsiVutrt rrltc mawavTrr «■ mtr\ 



ibm u em mm fMMM^* yto WM*t' far thu Ix <|tul<>« frtacK tmt 
In BoUcff th» ll»*arUwtn ludbt^Uir bird In rlinlnoc •hoot tW caf* H< 

•I*. iiiA liiivrvrr klifvir to l»«t* krvt th<' rr'>«xl.(U •.> ««fii»-l Kia~'lf » 
»iHil.l hjT»r»Jl<-<t it • I'lii, r( ir ,. . . iir«» i>4.»»uv f"--' >■ 

l>4tr found I'a hi* lades * w ttayUil*^' M ui iu* l«U ' It ■'• mU* i 
dam la M||«i«lW>.* 
t " 
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per minrVs, x'tw uppL-r tnamliblo is elevated hy the fonrtrcl 
pit-s-iure of that liuiie. 

In most tilhcr birds the inforinr ])rfiji ( tint; process of the 
0» (lUAiIrattiin, to which the lower jaw i> arUenbted, is 
mewbut linear from beforo backward*, and compiraiMd st 
tlie fides, pcrtnitiing vertical motion only upwaids and 
O'lwnvaids; but in ilie < rossb:ll those professes are spheri- 
cil (/jp. 3, c), and tlie ca\ity in the lower jaw destined to 
nifivi- the pn»(•l■s^ a circular eup ( /?^. 5, a): from tlio 
unmn of ihe.-e two portiolu there renults an articulation 
cith all the motion and lUsibfli^ of U» nMcbanical ball 
ud Mcket joint. 

Ite lower jaw is Teiy ttrong and tbe side* or plates are 
ritvate<l : tlie coronniil processes (/Fir- ■>< f>) are prominent, 
»r'l 10 tbe>e, as well ns to the wholo outer side of the plates, 
■hi- temporiil muscle is attaclied. In a head of this bird 
■hich bad been divestcil of nil the soft parts, Mr. Yorrell 
fmad that, on sliding the lower jaw laterally npoo the other, 
M pfrfBrmed by tKe bird, before the coronoid proeesa ii 
brsnghtinto contact with the pterygoid process on its own 
tide, the exlmiic jminS of the mandibles were separated 
laterally to ih. i xtt iu ahovementioned (3-8thsof an inch). 

Tl;.' right s'.di' of the hea<l was that to which the lower 
jaw mchnal la the specimen examined by Mr. Yaricll, and 
cn that side the temporal and p} rauiidal muscles wore con- 
siderably larger than those on the left Ulgt. 1, 2, 4, a, d), 
indiesttni? by their hoik the great tatertu power which the 
lirl is cnp.-iljle of exerting. The pterygoid tnuicles (/i<^. l, 
'•.'>, on eacii side were unusually lar};e, the great ili.>lance 
I -which the articulated extremities of the lower jaw were 
Mnovfl aifordiag ample space for Ihem, and as the food of 
the l.rd rutisiata of small seeds, a narrow pharynx is suffi- 
MDi bt the pmpoies of dwlutiUon. For depresaiog the 
toeer mandible three mnscles are called into aetion *, hat 
9dIt one r.f thcso, tic prcnt ]'yramidal (/,?*. 1,2, b), 
•hich covers two oilier small ones, the trianjjular and 
M|'rarc mui^cleii. is visible. All three have their origin on 
ibe occipital portion of tiio cranium, and arc inserted by 
strong tendons on the under and back part of each ex- 
tremity of the lower jaw, behind the centre of motion ; they 
tonsequently. by thetr simultaneous contraction, raise the 
p ' Hit la whicli ihcy are attached, and tlepress the anferinr 
part <if the mandible. The luwor ])arts of the os.^a (|uad- 
rala are jnisiied rather forwards by this compressiun, with 
'Jie help of two small muscles (nut flgured). but wht»se 
'uuation may be explained by a reference to Jig. 3. One 
•f these, a small flat musde, arises from the septum of the 
sAits behind tho small aperture in the septum, and passes 
down w ards for insertion upon the projecting styloid pro<-ess 
of the us rjuodratum; the !>econd is a small pyrami<lal 
luuicle, arising also from the septum, anterior to the other 
niujcle; and, passing downwards and backwards, is inserted 
i^jn the 00 omoideom: both these, when they contract, 
iniU the 0* qnadratnm forwards, and so elevate the othor 
uandiblc. Th\a the depressors of the lower jaw, and the 
•i*Tatcir« of the ujiju r jaw, act together to separate the 
miiKliblcs. To clo-e them, tho temporal and pterygoid 
i;itt>4:lcs elevate the lower jaw, assisted by the slender slips 
i/i- 1, d, d), which, extending fiirwards to tho superior 
nnxilliry bones, aet in concert by bringing them down. To 
vcirk the lateral motion, the great pyramidal muscle on the 
r ght sidepulU the extremity of the lower jaw, to which it 
I' altache«l, backwards, the pterygoid muscles of the left 
»ide at the same time powerfully assisting by carrying that 
K'lc of the lower jaw inwards. 

Mr. Yanrell then quotes Mr. Townson. to show the adap- 
'•ttion of these parts to the want* of the bird in Aedin^- 
'The great pine-forests, such as the Hartz in Germany." 
•y* Mr. Townson, ' are the natural places of residence of 
'b« Crossbeaks, and ilu« Mcd of tlie cones of these trees 
their food ; and it is to i)ull out the seeds from between tho 
SujiusD, or scales of the cones, that this structure is given 
tlieiii. Their mode of operation is thus:— they flrtt ftx 
AtatselTes across the oone, then bring the points of the 
nuxilltc. from their cros<tcd or lateral position, to bo immc- 
•listcly over each other. In this reduced compass they 
''inniiate the.r bi-aks between the scales, and then ojienini^ 
ta»ra. not in the usual manner, but by drawing the inferior 
owxdla sideways, force open the scales or sciu ima .' It is 
•t this stue of the proceeding, observes Mr. Yarrell, that 
the aid of the tontine bfcomes neeets \ ry ; and here again 

liive atii 'tlKT ii:<t.inrc of beautiful ailaptation. There is 
uuculated to llio aulenor extreiuity of the os byoides, or 



bone of the ton)?\ie, an additional portion, formed parlly of 
bone, with a horny covering (/ffs. 0, 7, o). This is nar- 
row, and about Jihs of an inch in length, extending for- 
wanls and downwards, w ith the sides ourved upwaiw, and 
the distal extremity shaped like a leoep agmewhat pointed 
and thht on both edges, the proximal extremity ending in 
two small processes elongated upwards and backwards above 
the articulation with the bone of the tongue, each process 
havinrc inserted upon it a slender muscle (/if(ii. G, 7, b) ex- 
tending backwards to the glottis and attached to the oa 
byoides; and these muscles, by their contraction, extend 
and raise the sooop-like point. ' ' Underneath Uio articula- 
tion of this homy grooved appendage.' conthraeslfr. Yarrell, 
* is another small muscle (r./g:. 7), which is attached at one 
extremity to tho os byoides, at the oiher to the moveable 
piece, and by its action, as an aniafjonist to the upper 
muscles, bends the point downwards and backwards ; wniUt 
therefore the points of the beak press the shell from tlw 
body of tho cone, the tongue, brought fonnud by its own 
mnselefgenio-byoideus) is enabled, by the additional muselea 
described, to direct and in.<iert its cutting scoop beneath the 
seed, and tiie fooil thus dislodged is transferreil to the mouth : 
it will be seen by n reference lo the first figure, that when 
the mandibles are seporatttl laterally in this operation, the 
bird has an vnintemiptod view of tho taed in tho eavi^, 

1 




I. Sknll of Cmtbin, iUa view t •,U>mporaI mnirlK: t.rrrat pvriiinidal 
ouiele. 2. IIomI tfawvit ftna lielaw ; t, lirrat pxrwnkinl miurlir; r.r, |Kprjr- 
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Ktiiil miui li « ; (f. >f . v'rarile* miiHrlr,. 3. Il.-iui tfrwnt from Uie 
rys'jiil |ir'» ' ; i'j. <i> imiuulrum ; r, o< qii-ulr.ilum ; rf, <f, o« iugulr. 4. 
vivwod frum Ix-hioil ; a, ti^iUi torapural miucio ; b, ftCMt jn'TamiJ.-iI miiaclc. 
S. homtt Jaw. tida Ti«w ; a, cavity few aiticuliithMi; t, t, coinairiil nnxrur* 
S. Tmi«n» Mva ftoai aboT* s a.liorD]r«ow|it t,t.*sl«MornHudc«. 'j.Taugtur, 
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mlh the c>c on tliat Hi<1e to which tho utnlor mnndililc !■» 
eurvoil.' iio much for Buffou's • error :iiul lU fcct ul' ii.aun.. 
•nti defomit).' 

D'^frifilion qf I^xia curviroslra. — Adult and 0,'<l 
^/.i/*'.— l*rirciiial coIjum of tho jilumayc aA strongly 
tinj;t'>I 'Aiili ;;rf< ir.-ii ; fnnit, rlucks, luul cbrow -i ^n), 
Willi vt'll>»«i-li aiul wliitiih sj) >I.>; baok, small cuM-rts uf 
tlwWtngs, iiii l .■Riijuil.irs grofuisli ; rump yillow; lower 
\mH» yoUowisli-grucii } aWoinen l' v, . mih tK'ci>er spots; 
Winn and teit>ftattMn bUckUh. 1. j i ; 1 \Mth i^rcvitUh ; 
great ami lessor coverto bonlorcd uuh voUowitth vliilc; 
iris;iii(l r« i;t brown; bill horn-polour. Lenjflh.abontfi Inchet. 

M r'-- from iU fii^t i- V to th,' a^-' <>/ ow f/c ir — All 
tlic iipiKr and l>twt'r jiaiis uf the Imtl) brirk-rcil, more or 
iuss tiii^.^l with greenish oml yellj^ish; and tail- 

ft ulherM black, bordered with rcddish-grvcn ; lower coverts 
or the tail white, with a Krcat bnmii tqwt in the centre. 

Young qf the jfear.—Xj^fQT parts grey-brown, clouded 
with greenish ; rump vcUowiih ; lower ports whitish, with 
longitndinal brown ami liUu k spot**. 

Peniale. — In all iigrj, tUffvriH^ Inil liUle from the ijfnin^ ; 
the plumage is clouded with ^'Tl■eni■>h ;ind yellowish tinti. 
Nvitiior in this Apceie* nor in L. Pytioutiltacu* dues the 
female ever a.«sunic tho red livery, which is only peculiar 
tu the male after its first moult up to tho igo of one year. 

Such H M. Tomminck's description in tho second edition 
ofln* * M.uuicl ■ ( Is.Mi) ; but in llio iIudI p.Art ho 
states that the prmcipiil tints iukUt wliich llie nml- presents 
itself are more or less uf a brick or vcrmillion n il, tin; 
middle of the belly l>oin:|; wbili^h. 1\w intihs of a yinr 
old are of a tarnished red, of a yellowi.-ih-red, of a yrcenish- 
yelloWt or tarnished \A\-.>\\ i iouded wuh redilish. The (>/</ 

/emate»\acV9 tfie upper p.nt of the hody deep grey, tho 
runii) of a yellowi-Ii en, the lower part - t ilu' Ii.mIv of a 
briijiit prey elomli d uiili ^r»HMii»h. M. Teinmmi k aiM^ 
tli.il he lias M i ll in,i!i witli the summit of die bead, bell), 
and riimp <'f a beaulitul >ellow, u ilh a large brown band 
behind the e\e^. and the ru^t uf the plimHfO like the old 
female. M. Temminck aars (in the tame part) of tho 
f^nus generally, that the red or reddish livery of the males 
IS n<it, a> bad bi'« ti ermneDUsly believetl, peculiar to a 
liiiiiti <l period of lilV, bul i-. the perfect state of plumage in 
the male >cx : afier (luoting M. Brehni's proofs of tho ni- 
dilb uiion, M. Temmmck goes on to state that the old males 
ba>«' a red plumaifo ; the young a reddish iduniage, rcddish- 
yelluvv, or yellowish ; the females a yellowish-gieent and 
the youni; a fprvy or greyish plumage. 

Mr. CmiiI ! I />w /^ '/ Enropr) observes that in tho minds 
of manv naini ilisis sMiDc doubts sliU exi.sl, and ibat tliey 
e\isle<l till lately in liis own, as to wlietlier the rich rosy- 
rud culourin^' assumed by tlii» binl is cliaracieri«tic of tho 
breeding seas >n. or the permanent livery of the adult male 
lie states that during liis recent visit to Vienna he bad an 
opportunity of observini^ both sexes in every st)i|c;o. an ex* 
ammUion of wlui b affirde<l him abundant pnrols that tlie 
red plumai;e is [uijiiired during; the first uiitumn, fir lie s^w 
many lately Hedged that bad ibeir plumage ihn'kl) '].,.:;(• ! ; 
others that iiad partially lost their spotted apnearaiieu, and 
liad partly assumed the red colouring; and others that had 
their feathon entirely tinted of this cobur; while the 
adults, as most ornithologists Inve stated, were characterised 
b» a plumage of olive <rreon, which appears to bo permanent. 

This binl is L"rni run-irosfra of Linnnpus; Itercn in 
rr"i't'. Crorinnt' anil ('r''W'r'i uf the Italians; Hrr rrnisi- 
and B<c crmsc coinmuii of llic French ; iucMten KrfuzxrAna- 
M Of Kmitz^chnnliel and Mittlerer Gef»rs;ii iimi Firhfrn- 
KreutZKhnabel of the Germans ; Krmmnk of the Neiher> 
Initders; MndrflformaMof theSeandinavians; CrotMU, 
r.wintnn rro»yf>iff. or S/t-H-Afmte nit the modem BHtish ; 

and Gi//finirt'trs of the antient British. 

llilii^. lirf.f III. Sinn, if--. — Willughby, who notices 
il« t hange of colour, sav* tliat it is a most voracious binl ; 
much delighted ami fi-e<liiig \ery fat with hemp'ieed. 'Ii 
also.' he adds, ' loves fir-kernels. . . . They say, that 
with one stroke of iu bill it will in a trice divide an apple 
in halves, that it may feed upon the kernels, by that means 
doin>; a great deal of mischief in orchards.' Mr. Townson. 

who kept some, stati s ihat the de^n f tbi' 1 itei.il [hiwer 

of these birds is surprising, that ihiy are loiid of e\er- 
ri«tne it ftir mere amusement, and arc therefore lut a bllle 
miarliievDus. * My pets,' says the last-mentione<l author, 
* would ofWn oome lu my table wbiUt I was writing, and 
cairyoff my pancili^ little cbip-boiM invbieh 1 ewaswDtUy 



kept insects, and other similar objects, and Icar th*tt '■ 
pieces iu a minute. Their mode of opcrati 'ii i» b» fir. 
pecking a little hole; in this'ihey insert their bill, and t).,: 
split or tear the object by the lateral force. When 1 tn a:. 
thorn, as I often did, vltn almonds in thvtr shells, tbei ( ' 
at the kerml in the s;iinu Jii inner: first i>e<kinj; a L,l« • 
the shell, auii t..< ii i lI u^hi;; it by wreni bin;; ui! \ \\ 
the lateral pow* I. ' Mr Varrell. — who, in lu» p:jj«T m \u 
' Zoological Journal,' from which we ha\c taki o tha •< 
|auisalion of tho bill, observes that nolwiihsUndmg B/ 
La's assertion to tho opntranr,* they can pick up aad eat \U 
smallest seeds, and shell or husk hiemp and similar serd^- 
civcs the f illowing interesting an v nnt of the bal -.t* ..f 
pair in capliMiy. We must pnin sL ih.it Wdlugbl'i 
remarked that when kejit m cage- tlu y ilinib up ai..! l ». 
the sides with their bills and feet, afu r the manner Wf-j 
rots. • My fra n<l Mr. Morgan,' says Mr. YarrvU, * Lr)< i 
pair of these buds fiir some time, and liod opiiortumt«,% ( . 
observing their curious habits. They were impsl« 
uii'b r < .iiifiiH ment, and res!le-s, climbing over the wm» s 
tbeir ' age. bj the Hsc of their bt ak and claws, like pirT«4< 
One of ibeir pniu iiial oci uj-atii-ns w.i» twisliiiij out tl/ 
ends of the wires of their prison, «bi<-b ihet acewmi tlsti 
with equal case and dexterity. A short flat'hradsd u 
that confined some strong net*work wu a bvuariie (*,•« 
on which they tried their strength ; and the mate, who «& 
visually pidiU'i'r in evi:y luw inj'oi:, succctsled by l-v 
continued clTorts in <li.iw;ii^ tlic iiail «iUt of ido ! 
though not without breaki.i;^ .>fT the p-mt oflijs beak in ll 
e\j)eriment. Their iiiu'cusing destrudjon of cagi% : 
length brought upon them sentence of ban iihrnmi. Dor ■ 
the period of their captivity a complete ehwce baik 
in the colour of their plumage, without the shedding if 
siiiL'lc feather.' 

Till' ni \l is genei-ally placc<l in the f>rk of a loHy branr 
in lir and other trees; i; is built ofiiii >s, lii hi iis. at.'l i^'K 
such m.iterials, and lined w;ih feallier*. /-.'r:.'! four it C> 
greyish or dirty white, w ib irregular bright blu.«l-ft' 
patches at the larger end, and smaller specks dM<:»> 
over tho remaining portions. Temminck says ta.t 
livonia it bu l ls m the month of Ma\, but tlio gcDfn 
periiKl of iii'lil'u atmn mentioned bv authors is denn; :!' 
w inter or \ery early in sprint". Wlnl-t they are nt » n 
the fir-e mi s their note is a <:eiitlo twitter, and thev ai« ' 
seen climbing about the branches like AtfTOfs; bst It 
are said besides to have a pleasant aon^ which m > ' 
poured forth in the winter months, or at the season uf :. 

eubati'in, 

M. Hrebm declares that the mdifuaiion and lajin.' 
cgi^s laki-s pl.u e iii all seasons, and be attributes this [• ' 
liarity to the comparalne abvindaiirc or > aiiMy of lui>«. i 
appears to be certain that v</i//.\ mak. thur oests 
December, as well as in Mar<-h. April, and Mav. 

£omfiftV».— Oerroany. I'uland, Sweden, &r., Amcri>s>* 

and Japan, ill wliuli 1 i-t lu alttv i! is called l*ur^ T 
I'miee of Miisii^naiio (C Hoiiai arie) n- tes it as tiry n- 
ami a( cidei)tal. appearing ouh in the ei I b-st w i:ii- -s ..: 
Rome; bul as not ran- in I'bduilelpbia in the winter J ! 
can only be considered as an occasional vtkitanl te *? 
British Islands. Willughby says, ' Sometimes they n *. 
over to us, and in the western part of England. e»fer, 
Worrc siershire. make bad work, spoiling S gn'at d- 
fruit in our nrehanls,' Al oiil the commeocemc-n t • ( 
present cei\tury a lar^o flight c;ime to the south of Ir> 
m the autumn, and aid much damage to the applet \. 
numbers of these birds were taken and kept m rj.-« - 
that time. Mr. Selby notices the immense flork* : 
visited Kngland and 'Scotland in They ft. 

tliemschrs thrnnph tin' r iintry, ami were lo he ^* 
in all w I' ds Mild phmlaiioiis where the fir tree aboe* ' • 
Th«ir first app> arance wn- in the i-arly part of J 
and the ^-Ka er iiart of llio flocks seemed tn ^ 
sist of f. ni ih s aiol the young ef the year (the mak* 
se''sing the red plumage assumed from the flr»t tr*- n!: 

• HiilTfi i'i "I'pU af. ' Lr, ■! ui |s>int<-, Dr iwaunl .* rran^.trr-'. . . 
o* i^^il 111 tf isj' nl i>iTii>l!<> dr iH-it!, r'lioi, ■> Mttir M •oWTintr • ■ 
metti <|U» d.- < ' n 

.(.....■.I tl.il tl-.- I'r --l.lil .if N..rtl, .\,n r.i . • 

lliauiw. III.- t.uxl4 i-iin inoiin. I Jan It u mu- Ihir-l l>s» m a, |>af>.«i^ 
4»a I, Mtni-alMt ti-M l.nlliKOI im (ulsan«» <' ItmA. l^fc. 

i Si. ll U 111* pnnr.-'. .uirm<iil In thr • Sjwrrhi.. i'mvnMu.' V • 
ri<-.-n'. iinil rill. 1*1. Ir • ( i.-. v' 'V^i' r>"npir»(lrr I. .I .t* I«i* Uir-K 

Kiir )K ikiMl North Anirrw4 * i I niiil- .u. J s i, lir rurri-ci, a»a. '^■•i. - 
cwiriMtra |» toniiic gcavnUj, |i«m L»sm Jnmtma m Um lir i 
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th« end of that year). Many of the females killed hy Mr. 
Sclby showed plainly, from the denuded statu of their 
breasts that they had been engaged in inriibalion somo 
lime pivviouB to their arrival ; which circumstance, he ob- 
K'r>e«, ogn-cs with the account given of the early perio<l at 
which they breed in hi-^ber latitudes. They contuiuc<l in 
Britain tili towards the autumn, but kept raovini^ north- 
ward, for Mr. Selby found thcni in September particularly 
•bun<lant in all the fir-tracts uf Scutlund after they had 
nearly disappeared i^oulh of the Tweed. Since that time 
ihcnrtles in l(«-25) none had come under his observation. 
)|i> alludes (o the great havoc they commit in the up]de 
•!id pcnr orchards in their oct-asional visits to the r.outh, 
b« spliUins the fruit in halves (or the t.akc of the enclosed 
pipt. Mr. Hoy, uf Stoke Nayland, in Suffolk, wliu gives 
aii mtcrestini; account of the habits of these birds says 
that from l.vil to the middle of May, 1822, Crossbills were 
wry numerous in that county, and, he believes, extended 
lh«ir Uighls into many parts of England. (l.,()udon"8 iW«- 
fiiiittf rf Sut. Ilitt., January, 1834.) Mr. Knapp notices 
it> occasional visits in Muall parties and the dumaf^e it dues 
hi tlic orchard. lie says that a pair was brout^hl to him 
very early in August, and the breast of the female being 
Dourly bare of feather*, as is observed in sitting bird*, he 
thinks it is probable that she had a nest in the neighbour- 
hood. There arc a few instances recor<led of its breeding 
btn?. 

Utilif') to Man. — The flesh of the O>mmon Crossbill is 
«ill flavoured. Mr. Gould saw in the bird-maiket of 
Vnuna multitudes of Crossbills exposetl for sale with swal- 
Wi, martins, and many others of the smaller birds, for the 
curposes of the table; of these the Crossbill appeared to 
b* c-pccially ill request from its superiority of size and its 
iVLvt and well tasteil tlt^h, to the good qualities uf which 
>Ir. (Jould beai-s testimony. Tl:e j-aino author notices it 
i»»cemiii;j; to be uf all the small birds the Uast distrustful 
«f laan, aiid states that when llucks arrive in this country 
numbers are taken by a bird-limed twig attached to the 
I'lid uf a Dsbiug-rud. 




euntratUa. miilp : upper Asure, young of Uic year; tuwar, ululu 



LO XO DROM IC S PI R.\ L ( \«lo^, obi iq ue, rpo/ioc. course), 
tbo lurvc on whith a ship sails when her course is always 
on one point uf ilio compass. It is culled in English works 
ibv Rhi'mu Link. 

JjOYOLA. [Jesuits] 

IX)ZE''RE. a department in the south of France, bounded 
on the norih-cnst by the department of Haute- Ljire, on the 
rj«l by that of Ardiihc, on the south east and south by 
that of Card, on the soulh-we*t and west by that of 
Aveyron, and on the iiorih-wcsl by that of Cantal. The 
firra of the department is nearly oval ; its greatest Iciiplh 
i>. from norlh-wc'.t to south-east, from the banks of the 
b'.tl." river Bes, wliirh M-i arales this denartinenl from thai 
ttf Cauul, lu lUc- uvigUbvufbvodtfl Hit. Jcaud«»Ciaid((jiAUi>l, 



G4 miles; its greatest breadth is, from the banks of the 
Borne, which se]iarates this department from that of Ar 
di^che, to the junction of the Jonte and the Tarn, 57 miles. 
The area of the department may be estimated at 1992 squaro 
miles, being corsiderably under the avera;.;e size of the 
French departmeuts, and lather lets than the English 
county of Norfolk. The population in lb31 was 14U,347; 
in 1836 it was 141,733. showing an increase in five years of 
1386, or less than one nor rent., and giving 71 inhabitants 
to a square mile, less tlian one-half the avcroge density of 
population in France, nnd about e(|uul to the density of 
population in Westmoreland, the must thinly peopled of the 
English counties. Mtnde, the capital, is in 44' 31' N. lat. 
and 3" 21)' £. long.. 3U'J wiles in a direct line south by east 
of Paris, or 336 miles by the road through Muntargis, IS'u- 
vens, Moulins, Clermont, and St. Flour. 

The department is altogether of a mountainous character. 
The C^veniies cross it in the soulh-we.<'tern part; Mont Lo- 
zcre, one of the loftiest mountains of this range, is 4885 feet 
high (Make Brun), and gives name to the department : the 
Rue de Malpertus in the immediate neighbourhooil of I^zcre 
(if indeed it bo not one of the peaks of Lozere itself) is 5508 
feet high. The chain of I,a Aiargcride, which branches off 
from the Ccvennes at Mont Lozdre, and unites that motin- 
laiu-range with the volcanic group uf Auvergnc, extends 
through the department in the direction of its length ; and 
the mountains of Aubrac overspread the eastern part, and 
extend into the adjacent department of Aveyron. The 
mountain ranges of the Ccfenncs and La Margeride deter- 
mine the watershed of the department, and divide it between 
three of the (^reat river-basins of France. The small ]ior- 
tion on the south-cast, separated from the rest bv the crests 
of the Ccvennes, belongs to the bosin of the khono; the 
rest of the department is dividcnl by the mountains of La 
Margeride, between the basin of the Ix>irc in tlie north aiui 
that of the Garonne in the west: the part comprehondod 
in the basin of the Garonne is considerably larger than 
either of the others. 

The department is chiclly occupied by the primitive 
rocks which constitute the mass of the Ct'vennes and the 
connected mountains. On the suuth-eastem slope of the 
O'vennes, towards the basin of the Rhone, the gniiiites 
and other primitive rocks are covered with the strata uf 
later formation which intervene between the chalk and the 
sniiferous sandstone. The same strata overspread a consi- 
derable portion of the western side of the department on 
the banks of the Tarn and the Lot, an<l in the country be- 
tween them. One or two extinct volcanoes have bten 
observed within the limits of this department ; but they nro 
not so numerous as in the adjacent departments uf Uaulc- 
Loire and Cantal. 

The mineral wealth of the department is not great : lead, 
silver, antimony, copiw, and iron ore arc procured. Tbere 
is not however any coal, nor are there any works for smelt- 
ing or working iron. Marble, freestone for building, and 
gypsum, are quarried; and there are somo mineral sprin;;s, 
of which the most frequented aro those of Bagnols les Bains 
near Memle. 

The rivcrH aro all small in that part of their course which 
lies within the department. To the basin uf the Rhone 
belong the Cezo, which rises in Mont Lizere, and brings 
down particles of gold ; the Gardun d'Alais, tho Garden de 
Mialet, and the Gazizan, which unite their streams in the 
adjacent department of the Gard, on the eastern border of 
winch all these rivers join the Rhone. The Chassezac ami 
the Borne water the ea.st side of the department, and flow 
by iho Aidcche into the Rhone. To the basin of the Loire 
belong the Allier, which rises in the north eastern slopes 
of La Margeride, and for some distance separates this de- 
partment i'rotu the adjacent departments of Ardeche and 
Haute-Loire ; tho Chupeauroux and the Aniv, which also 
rise on the same slope and flow northward into ihu Allicr. 
Tu the basin of the Garonne belong the Lot and the Tarn. 
The i.ot rises in the south-western slope of 1^ Margeri<lc. 
not far from Mont LozJre, and flows west by Monde and 
Chaiiac into the department of Aveyron : nearly 40 miles 
of its course belong to this dep;irtiuciit. It receives the 
Coulangcs and some other sm;Ul streams: the Coulagnet 
nnd soliie others fall into the Coiihinges. The Truevre, or 
TruvJie, a more important tributary, rises in Hie slope of 
La Margeride, and flows north-west ; it docs not join tho 
J»t till far beyond tho boundary of this dcparlment. Tho 
DCs, a Uibutary of lh«> Truyctc, foroiii the bvuudury bclwueu 
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the deptrtmntte of Loxira rad Cbntal ; it tittt tn tliat of 

l/izcro. Tlio T:u ii r]^c3 on tlic wcslcrn hi«}'' ' f Mnut 
iMtite and liuws v^ualward lo Saiulo Eniinic, aii<l tlicu 
^uu(h•west into the dc|mrlme:U of Avcyrun. In one ]>arX < I 
it»ooune(tbe Pa«-dc-Soiici) the Tarn |m<i«C!> betwet n tu<> 
pKcipitoUt roelu which nearly meet over head and f mi a 
naiund bridge. It icoeive* the Tamon. tbo Jonle, which 
aapavales the department of Lnin fimn that of Axeyron. 
itud covcral «iiKin>. r alrcams: aboill 44 lo 48 fllilea of it« 
rourso bcluit,; t<i U>ia department. 

Entire'.N <le>i.uitc of-niliind navijfation, thi' <lf|iiirtiiiotit i> 
very inditiercntly provided with roads. There are tUt 
jjovemment n>ad», having an aggregate length of 239 miles; 
but of iheae otdy bH milw were in IS37 ia repair, 23 nule^i 
were out of repair, and IS8«ere unAniabed. ^Iie principal 
riiad is that from Pans by Moulins and Clermont to Nai 
bonno and Perpiptuiti. It enters the dopartiiKul Inmi lliat 
ufty'iiiiiul I'll tiK' ni)i;li, aiul runs by St. Chcly, AusHont, 
MurvejuU, and (.Uarac into the department of Avcyron. 
The road from Paris to Mcnde branches off from this nt 
St. Chely« antt a brandk itiad from Meade rejoioa ibe great 
Pbrpignan road Juit before it learea tbo deparlment Other 
rouiis run fnim Mendc by Langogiie to Le Puy (Ilaiitv 
l^irc) ; by Villcforl to Pont St. Esprit (Gi"il) on the 
lUiOne; ami hy Ispanhac and Florae tn Nimc^ (Gard). A 
cros«-road tixius Laiigognc leads by Viilciutl to Alai:)(Gard) 
and ISimos (Gard). 

The dupartioenul roads are 21 in Qunber,wUh an aiiKre- 
gate length of 370 (o 380 nileii; but more than twiKthirda 
i>f the whole length are out of ro|mir; the bye-roads and 
]>aths amount to nearly two thousand five hundred, with an 
aRRrcgale leni^lh of more than -iUOO mili^. 

Tile K^'O^'ral elevation of the soil renders the cUmotc 
colder than from the latitude would be otberviie expected. 
The mountains arc covered with snow during a great part 
of the year. TIte western slopes of theC^Tennes and movin- 
lainaof LaMai{^rtdo and the north-enstern slopes of the 
latter ba^'e a mout rainy atmosnhere: on tlio south-eastern 
iJiipo of tliL- Ci'\enncs there is less rain; ami ilriMt|;lits n| 
such luii^th iu> to injure vegetation uro not uncommon. 
The heat of summer in the department is rarely great ; but 
tem]i«»t» are frequent at that (^coson. In the mouutainoua 
dialrkta little gnin ia grown ; and imlecd throughout the 
department tlw qtuntity of arable knd is less than usual in 
Pranee, and theeom grown is insuflicicnt for the consump- 
tion of the depart inmi. CI'.i-nul> am! ^u)ta^>(•■,, Imlli wliuii 
arc muchcullivateil, lui iu llic pruiciktl luotl of the neosauiry. 
Flax, hemp, and hay are grown. Many plants useu in medi- 
cine, in tanning, or in dyein;,', are found ; among them U 
madder. On some of Iho steep slopes on the south east side 
of tbe Civennea the indu^tr)■ of s'liiie of the cultivators has 
fliieceededin raising the olive, the vine, and the mulbcrrv. 
The vineyards ujiy fium JOimi to acres. Woocls 

occupy about a Um UiIi part ol the sudaoe ; the beech is 
the prini'Hial lt-rr>i in.,'. The forests arc infested by 
wolvea. The meadow lands ooPUPy about a fiAeenth of the 
departnetit ; but the heatba mid open wastes are very ex- 
leosiTe, and aerre fur the paatuiafe of cattle, and of numcr- 
eus tloeks of slieep. Many mules are reai«d Ibr carrying 

goods arr >' tlio lununlaiii^. i-r T.r c\|>ortation tn ntliiT |mi is 
of the so<i;h (>r 1 r aiu t- ur In Siuim, Game is abuildiii.t ; 
and tri'iit-. atiil Il ls au" miiii'MDii-, m tlic river* and poiid>. 

The department u dnidcd iiUo tiiix-e arrondi&»euients, as 
follows 

AriM in 
•qiufv milr*. 
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chards. in wbich are apple and pear tre«kftadadac <»■ 

llcnt fruit, and many tine walnut-treea. The town wru- 

pies a site nearly trititif;ular. and is at an eleralioti of abma 
I "»0 fett above the level of the t-ea. It i» Mirruundtii l> i 
small boulevaril. The »troel» are ill laid out, iwj: ». 
crooked, and dirtv ; the Iioum s which aie ro«.>fc4 wilL ».:.s«. 
are ill buiil. lito catUt-dnil is a very mferitir buvl4cc; 
though tta ateeplce arc praued by some wi iters fc« tk* 
liKhtiieiut and boldness ot tlteir architecture. Tba tmis 
episcopal palace, now the piefcct'ii house, has a hao^Mi^ 
L' I'.lci V an'i ^al,^■n vith stfiii.' mi ]i.-.rii i;.. ■., 1'hrre M 
teverul puUiu- iounlams. Around ll.t^ Ujuu mAnx sou. 
counlry-houiits. The population of Mcnde was, m 
4'>5H for the town, or ibii for tlicwh rotutouM; a 
I H3S it was S909 for the communv A c i ^. Jcnble 
tily of serge is manuraetured taaadabeui the t«wa Lr«t- 
portation to f.reif^n lamU ; there are two (utMidffTv^ 
vraily fairs. Tliere ore a high scI.^m I. a |n.'. h - iiUran i 
ilicairi', and an af^ricuUur.d isocietv. Ihtii!; ij at tiie ituijf 
ili itf itcighbouriiood of Meiuii' a mountain which rv- •. 
the height of 1020 feet above the town; on the aiopc U t: > 
mountain, more than half-way up, is the bennKag«. ij« 
dwelling of St. Pnvas, bewn in the ruck. About iv« mua 
east of the town are the warm sulphurous »print<» «f Bt^- 
K U, which are in lii^'li n |ia!c f-ir iln iinntic and cutarn' .« 
dkiionlers, and for wuuud&. It is i sUuiated that -^ui-t 
valids resort to them yearly. Tlit rt is also at Lanui j. L.. r 
La Nu^jols, near Mende, an antieut tomb, erruocousljr uif 
posed by some to bo that of ISttoatius Plancmh «Im bu^i 
Lyon. 'Po|)e Urban V. wa» bom nav Mende. 
At Lo Bleymard the manufhoture of mrgea and til\wt 

woillfjii !•> riirned on. V'ilkf rf i* the cci.lro of ad-».;.-. 
Hi winch wiiiu and chesnuts are grown. Lead and ciy, (" 
mines are wrought la the Dcii^iibourhoud, and trx'.o \% 
ried on in hones and cattle. At Langogne (pop. t3¥9 tv«t 
'27m whole omtoune) much serge and otbef wouUemsm 
taanuf.i(-turMl, and there arc r 'pprr-worbs. Cbilcaaafif 
de Kandun is a small town of j>, th i|<s 200 inhabt!aQts; li 
has a i^fQod market. It was m bcsiei^ing thi» little W» . , 
I tiicu (AD. 138U> iu the power of the English, tlut Ueti."ir.. 
; du Guesclin died. Tho governor of tbi» place. wIi i i„i 
I afreet], if not succoured, to surrender to him. laid the ^•-•k 
of the place on OuOuesclm'* colDn. 

In the arrondtasemont of Florae are Florae, on th« T. 
non, a feeder of the Tarn; Pont de Montvert, Itjan! . . 

I'ni;n;L- on t!i.' Tarn; Meyrueia on tlit- J a % 
and Bartc and bt. Ueriuaia near the liijjlirst ri:I„-e .if i;- 
L't'vennc:*. Florae is in a narrow vuUoy. ai.d coii»is[» • K : u 
of one Htrcol on iho rond which ram from Meude to ^Imi^ 
The uopulation in 1831 was 1796 for the town, or S>»4 f.t 
; the wDole commune; in 1836 it was i24& for tb« eemaii^'. 
' There is little trade, but the neighbourhood of the lovi j 
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a pleasant valley. Some cotton tnunuta<>turv^ an? car.-., . 
oil. At Saintc Enimie sor;;cs like thoM- of Mcndr. j:. 
manufacturod. Near Meyrucis are some curious cai^ri.- 
and some heiM of oool, which are not worked. 

In the ammdiaaement of MarvejuU are Mamjoh i^vi 
Chirac, on tbeConlant;i*!> ; Bulsic^es on and La C'atwarg.i 
iii-ar ilii- I.m; : SiM\ I'll iiL- and Mul/u.'U\ t!i ■ Tr-iy*."*. 
S:. Alliaii oil ilie l. tuaiuol, a small feetk-r oj dtc Tivi^^n 
Si C !u1v d .\]iali on nnotluT small fce<ler of tljf Tr. 
)cic; and Auiuoul between Su (jhely and Marvcj jU. 

Marvejols was taken in a.o. IftlK fn^ni ihv Hui»ar&&i^ 
bv the dulte of Jojcnse, who eommanded Uw tiwf* 
Henri III., and in viahtion of the capitulatkm the towtt t ^- 
]-\]]-i-jvt\ ami V'tiMit, a'i'l i!i<' V. n'l- were raxed lo the ^r.f^- ' 
Six vear* aril ru u Is ih in IV. aided the inhabitant* il 
building the plart ; it is n « a \\t'll laid out and bar;d'> • • 



Vm U0,347 14l,/33 lt<» 

It is divided into S7 cantons, or dtstricis uiukr a justice 
of peace. 

In the anondittemant of Mende are Mcnde and Ije BIcy- 
mard on the Lot; Villoibrt near Mont Luz£rc ; Langogne 
on tin A!lu r ; Cli'd uiin uf <],■ Ra:nlon in\ tliu Cha)>cau- 
roux, iiiid CffuiiiliU'U I'll u ^suioil ii\it of t}':>' .»anic nanii- 
which joins the Chapcaurou\. Metric i-i first im nli ij 1 
by GrcKory of Tours, who calls it Mimmatc. It was for- 
mally ibe capital of tlie province ofGevaudan. It is in a 
diearyand mminlainoua district; but the immediate nc'mh- 
boaribood of the town, wbich ia in a valley watered by the 
S«t» ia plMMn^ bmng ttvMod wilh gwdewt, ncadowi, md 
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town. It had l>c 
bll^hments. Tl;<' j ' ^ uiaiiun in 1831 was 379% ti4 t\* 
town, and 3864 for tlie whole commune; in n mu 
4i)ii fur the commune. There are sereral mills tm lu 

Coulanges, afi'l s imc rhf -boii-sc*. Serges and other ww 1- » 
are manufactuit.7«I at iialMcge*, La Canoi.r^uc. S«»r»<T» t , 
M.ilz;cux, St, Alban, and St. (Jlicly. K» d gr.»aili- , . - 
tii-d near St. Allan ; tlicre in in the town a chilrau <*• « 
(unvc-rtid into an hospital fir inMMfemab^ AlSt t1*.:» 
(pup. an town, l^.:>l whole ruromunci are t««i kn^L » 
markvK at which a g»>>'l dMl nf business is d>nie m ra.t - 
con* il>-ral»li; tra<le i* al-n ciu i ic'l tj- m « lU ti -tui'* 

The thief maiiufaclurc of ihc dcparimctit u thai ui K-^^^-f, 

Md QHwr wiwllva atuffs; apioiuag cotioft'tua m al^^ 
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rarrim! on tn some extent. Chesnut> :iro piv|nri>i1 f )r sea- 
»lart'a in considunible quantity. But iht} t\dXt:ninl branches 
of industry arc not suUicicnt to give oinploymcnt to tlie 
uUnbitttOts. n number of whom etnigrato yearly to the 
mars Mmtheni departments to oblaia wurk as mowers 
and reapers. Tlie trade of the departmoiit it trilling ; the 
want of navigable rivers and the labour of tb« conveyance 
over the mountains are pwxt impediments. Tllo exports 
are cattle, cbesnuts, and woollen iitufls. 

The department constitutes the diocese of Mende. the 
faiibops of which are suffnurans of the archbishop of Alby. 
It H in the jurisdiction of the Cour Royalc and the circuit 
i>f ibe Acodcmio Univcrsilaire of Nimes. It i» in the ninth 
military division, the head-quartoi-s of which arc nt Mont- 
pollicr. It returns three monibcis lo iIil- Cii iniber of Do- 

fulie^. In n»pect of cducaliuu it m below Ute average of 
raiice ; the number of young men cnrolle«l in the military 
eeoM* of JffS(lft>S9 who could r«ad and write was twenty- 
tev«8 in evary liiiiidnd« the iven^ of FntiMO being thirty- 

tiinc. 

This department formerly constituted the territory of the 
Crabali, a < Itic pixjplc. Their capital wan Aiuli-ritum, 
iftvrwar'U calK-d Gabah, from the name oi the |H»>ple, now 
imA% a village between SL Chely and Mende. Several 
lottquities have been diM:overed at Javols; such as the 
ruins of ooittmnih itotnes, and buildings ; coins, medals, 
and vases. Traces of the Roman road from Lugdunum 
(Lyon) to Tolosa (Toulouse) liave been obsorved in this de- 
partiiu ri t. Some of the Gdtio moniuiiente eeUed dol-mens 
*re jet m exi?st«'nco. 

Ikforo the lU-vulution this department constituted for 
the most part the province of G6\audan in I>anguedoc. 
Hortiims of the diatxiet of Lo Velay and of the dioBMe of 
I'lH, both abo in Lugiiedocb nre ineladed in the pf eient 
liroiis. 

Lt/BBCK is situated in 53° 51' N. lat. and \i/> 60' E. 
koEi, on K hwg eminence between the rivers Travc and 
Wakenitt. It* territory is bounded on the east by Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz, on the west by Oldenburg and IloUteiii, 
»nd on the south by Ijinenburg ; the northern part, be- 
tween Holiteiu and Meckk'nbiirtr. extinids to the Baltic, 
ita tcmloruil po&icii>iuii« were formerly very scattered: 
lome dctachctl portions were in Uolstein. some iu Laiu a- 
kurg, and others in MockleabuiK. By tbo decision of the 
iiet in Febniary, 1803, modified in t804 by a treety wilb 
(^U'uburg. it obtained, in exchange for many of iU oistant 
tii>trict.s, a continuous tract on the Trave. It is very uncertain 
•Jt «hat time a U>\\n w is lirst erected on this »i>ot. There 
N tvidence lh«t a llounshing commercial town existed here 
IN tbe eighth century, which was built by the Wilzen, a 
KlaTonitm tribe, us a place of arms, oa the banks of the 
Sebwattttt. This was Old Lubeck. which was however 
viA'n taken bv ihr Obotritt, whose king, Henry, chose it for 
ir, residence. In 11.5'J llic Rugiaus took the place and 
inlalh dc-stroyt-d it, u|Hin which Adolphus II., count of 
Hylstfin, founded tlio present city of Liibeck on the banks 
•f the Truve in 11 -iO. He ptopUd it with fugitives and 
•vttlun froia Westphalia uid the Netherlands, and mer- 
ehajiti from Berdewiek; bnt Henry the Lion, duke of 
Saxniiv. being jealous of the rapid nse of Liibeck, to the 
l-tfuiicnt of Burdewick, did his utmost to interrupt its 
c'lrainercc by land. In 1137 the < ity wus nearly dcs'iuji d 
i'v Gre. In 1I5B Adolphus coded it and itn territory to 
iirnry thu Lion, who rebuilt the town, surrounded it with 
sails, gave it magiatntes of its own. granted it several pri - 
vileges, alh>««4 mt northern nations a free trade to it. und 
^■tvi! it the celebrated code of laws called (Lis Lubische 
Urrfii, which was subsequently adopte<l by so many eoun- 
tr;fs .11x1 fitios. In 1103 the sec of tbo liisIiDi.nc uC Olden- 
kug, founded m ^62 by tlie Emperor Otho I.. Wit^ trans' 
teed, at the instance of Bishop Ceroid, to Liibeck. This \ 

Ked a grtat advantage to the city. The cburobes of .St. 
V and St. Peter were alraady baOl, and the cathedral 
v-i.> 'r'Uiidi<d by Bishop Ceroid m 1170. Heniy the Lion 
Vxu^ l>ut under the ban of the empire, Liibeck was forced 
*» submit to tho enipomr F"n;derick I., during whoso ;il>- 
Wn'-e in the Holy Land. Henry returned from England, 
itv\ recovered it, but had held it onlv three }eai>, >»lien it 
»u taken by Adolphus IIL, count uf jloUtein {,\W1). Ten 
later it waa taken by Wo1demar» brother of Canute, 
kuis; of Denmark. Tito Danes proved verv oppraasivo ina»> 
Wx\ and the citizens, taking advantage of mme fltTOurable 
jfrcumstanccs. expelled the Daniah gairiian in 1216) atid 
P. C« No. 874. 



tUiOfd tlicmsi-Ucs under the protoction of tlic emperor 
Wienck 11., %Uto confirmed all ilieir privileges, and made 
Liibeck a free impt-rial city. 

The citizens had many contests to maintain with their 
jealous and powerful neighbour^ but their valour and pru* 
denco triumphed on cn cry orcasjon. The wealth and power 
of liibeck incrcasicd. and it joine<l the Hansoatic l>Ja^ue. 
i f which it lH'< :inii' the head. [H\nsh Thwms J lis ll. cts 
communded the Baitic; (>ustavu» Wusa found an a.sylum 
in its walls agniniit Christian II., and Liibcck*s voice de- 
cided in the affairs of tho kingdoms of the North. As an 
evidence of the prosperity of Liibeck during the flootish- 
ing period of the Hanseatic I^ajjue, it may be stated 
that the dreadful pestilence culleil the 'black death' is 
said to have carried off in five in lulis. in 1.1.<0, l,Llwcen 
80,000 and 90,000 persons, without depriving the city of 
more than half of its population. This number is presumed 
however by some writers to l>e far above the truth ; yet it 
appears that. '200 years later, in April, 1560, between SV.MO 
and 60,000 citizens able to bear arms won? numln red, wli ch 
would certainly imply a population of 200,000 s.ju!s. Fium 
tho dissolution of the Hnu-a in |r.;!0 t.i tlit" jinsi tit day. 
Liilteck has passed tbrough numerous vicissitudoit. Tho 
storms of the French revolution fatally affected Liibeck. 
The occupation of the city by Bliicher alter his retreat from 
the battle of Jena, and his brave hut unsueoeiafid deflmce 
against 70,000 French soldiers, led to the plunder of the 
town during three days, when many of the defenceless 
citizens were murdered, and pniperty to an immense ainonnt 
was carried oil' or wuiilunly <k^troye«i. Liibeck. like Ham- 
burg, was incorporated with the French empire in 1810, 
and BO remained till it recovorc*! its freedom after the battle 
of Leipzig in 1813. 

LQbeck. in its present staler is no longer a fortified town ; 
the old rampartif are converted into public walks, and the 
city, being on a H iMlerafo eminence between tlie Trave ami - 
the Wakenitz, is very pleasantly situated, and is very clean 
and cheerful. Tho interior is mora regular than in most of 
the old German towns, it being intersected by several bnmd. 
and straight streets. The houses are built of stone. A 
great number of the houses are in the old-fashioned style, 
with the gable ends towards the street, but the more modern 
are \\\ better taste. Besiiles the eathedral, which contains 
valuable paintings and remains of antiquity, there are fivo 
parish churches, of which that of St. Mary is celebrated us 
one of the finest Gothic churches in northern Germanv. It 
is 340 feet long, and tho mid<Uc nave 152 feet high (so 
stated by Zeitx) and 4$ wiile. The church contains va- 
luable paintings by Holbein, Vandyck, Perugino. Alddcrfor. 
and other niasters, a very cui ions a!ilruiioiuieal clock, a ' Dance 
of Death,' a line organ, and a rumurkuble allar by Giiillinns 
of Antwerp, &c. The other churches are niueh interjor to 
St. Mary's. Liibeck is celebrated for its charitable institu- 
tions, which are numerous and admirably conducted, llie 
other pubhc establishments and buildings are the gymna- 
sium, tho commercial institution, the patriotic aoeiety, tbo 
mcchaturs' school ot' design, the Roman Catholic chapel, 
tho Calvmi<-t iliureh, and many others. The senate-house, 
an antient Cuthic buddin<;. contains Iho hall When the 
deputies of tlie Uausa formerly met. 

The territury winch we have already described, inducing 
the detached district and those which it possesses in common 
With Hamburg [ilAMiirac], is about 130 square miles in 
extent, with a population which may iiuw be estimated at 
•iCiao. tliat of tbo city being •2i'.,(m(ii at the most, that of 
Tiavi-munde ) I Ud, and id' lleriiodnitV and its diMrict 5.10O. 
The manufactures are of very vuriuus kinds, but none on a 
large scale. 

The commene of the city is beginning to be of oonaider* 
ablo importanee. It baa 80 ships of ita own, and the 

arrivals uri; above 900 annually. At the moment that this 
article is written, a question oi' vital importance is ])cnding. 
Between Hamburg and Liibeck there has always been u 
great transit trade; tho route is partly through thu Danish 
territories, and has hitherto been free from all lolls. But 
in dafianee of antient and still subsisting treaties between 
Denmark and the two dtles, the Danish government has 
lately imposed a very heavy duty on all goods going from 
Hamburg to Lubeck, and rice pcrsil. It is singular that 
the dutv on the first is fixed at double that on tbe second. 
It almost seems as if this were in a snirit of hobtility to 
England, as tho goods, chiefly British colonial protluce and 
manttllwtuied articles^ cent from Uamburs to Liibedc, 
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anHMJiU 10 abovrt n tuillion btorlinjj annually, ^\^ll^< the 
RuwiAQ and Sweduh good* from Liibct k to Hamliurc; do 
not Mtcced 200.000/. Th« two dti« liave appi alcd lo the 
»liit ol Tin- Cormaii confi-tlt ration, whowdecisron isanuouily 
»,xiK.H io<l, For some ytar* there hot been « reculBr 
c.tnmunieLUion by Btcam-boatn between I.ul, vk ;iiul St. 
Petersburg: the voyai;.; i* ^cuo^lU) made in llirce ami a 
half or four duvii. (Has^cl, Oeog^\d.r.i Sloin, Geog.; 

Zeitz. /!«>'■.'''.''■« cwi Lufi-ck.) 

LUBECK (I'juK iial.ty). [Ou>knui ro.] 
LUBIENIETSKI (Latiuizca Lul>,eiii'c,u^\. :> ir. 
five persons of thi'* name tone Andrew, two Cius^i >i li> 
«nd two Staniidtus). all ilistinttuUhed in the Polish i 
nian eontweiwr. A lut of lU«ir •evcral writiog* muy ik 
found in Sandiit*. 'BiM. Antitrin..* FrcMtadl. 16M. The 
subK-rt of Uu' i».-r[it .ii UrU' is Sunislaiis the yonnKer, son 
ol' Clirtatoiihu. will) bom at Crarow, August 2 J, ICJJ, 
nod died in imIc at H unliurs,', May If, l-. j H'' 
minister of a ehur. li ut l.ublui, until dri\eu out by ihc arm 
of power (or lii» opim iw. He died, as i* stated, by : 
a faet boms out by the dcftih of bis two daughters and the 
Mvioui iUnen ofhw wife. *SMt Mting of tbfi s»a>o dutli. and 
by iho noRloct of tin 11 iraburg mn!;i!.tracv to iostituto the 
inveiiti(<atu)n usual m caM»» of sudden di^ath. 

Tho'iheol(^ical w. rKs uf Lubi. iii. t>ki are numerous, and 
in«v bo found in Sandiu*. with thi exception of the ' Hi»- 
lori'a Refonnationis Polonu ;i .' { ublished in 1685. at Frcis- 
tedt, witb aLile wrdixed. But tlic work which makes hi^ 
repatation more Eiiropwn(*nd entitles him to * phure hurc. 
is his ' Thcatrum Cometieutn." TUia work wa« published 
at Amsterdam in 1667 (Sandius and Wcidler). but • ft>py 
in our possession has a Lcydcn title p:i,;r. ari l tbr ■! tr 
16MI. This change of lilies in difftnciU iwi ts lite >muc 
odition waa formerly not uncoiumon. and hasrausod mueh 
# coDfiision. A pictorial frontispioce has the following a»a- 
gram for Stanwlaua LubiaDioduit: * Satit in ulna Je«u 
luccbi*.' , ^ 

The * TlHainmi C imcticum consrttt of three part*. The 
first contain* tbr .•uii. -putMl. u.-.- nf il„' aut!,. i wiiii men nl' 
iieicnrc thnuighoul iiir...|>' n ihc .>.ulijet E ut iho cmii-ts of 
Idf.j and 1665 ; and hu- tu it coininunications fr 'Ui \ — lu*. 
Oldenbuq^ Heveliu*. Kirchcr, Houillaiul. Von liuencke, 
&c. fcc. The Moond part contain* an elaborate account of 
r. 1 ibr ( Miiu'ts (41 j in number) recorded iu history down to 
tLi yc ir li>r,j. It i> written in supi>ort of the hypothosi* 
that I .1)1- portend both gowl and evil, in oi'| n-ii n t.> ti e 
prevailmK notion that they were harbin^erb ol nu»ioiluiie 
..Illy ; and this opinion is suppi>rted by In-lory, it hciii(^ 
clearly shown that public eveuu of both chai-aciers usually 
followed close upon eomets. Thu» he points out that 
tiKuifth the comet of 32n strensthoned ibe heresy Af Ariue, 
it nl>o brought ab.jut the council of Niee^ and tnis, from 
J.iibienict>ki. wii* not a little salirica!. arc in doubt 

Wbelhor to c.nclndo that the author uuiiiilati.cd hi* hypo- 
thois in Ko«»d faith, or to siisi>ect tliat he cluoo his liin; of 
anjument lu the best practical mode of nttarkmg the pre- 
vailing terror*. And our doubt becomes st^oIl^'cr when wo 
i-oi- that in tiie third part, called 'Theatri Comettci exitus.' 
he rather widens hi* hypothesis; end whereos he hftd bo- 
fiiv maintain. 1 that . :n. t- foretell both ui>od and <-\\\. li • 
now nssiTis the (lileinma that they i)ixdict U,th or Hi.ii/K f, 
but si ill cjutiously. 

lu the lale discussions about Halley's comet this work of 
Ijiibienietskt WW freely eited in proof of one and snotlter 
former appearance, or presumod appoaranrOt of that momo- 
rablo body. It seem* to have been taken for granted tiiat 
the mere mention i f a i niii l by thin author u sulDciunt 
•vidouoe of iU ha\ing realty appt^ared. It may be useful 
tkttvihn on Allure occasions to recommend ti: 
wmld piwaaeomet from the 'TheiUrura Coinctieum ' (and 
tlw MB* eattUon maybe gtrenwith respect to Riectoli's 
list), first to examine the authority on which the foci rest*. 
Lubienietski bos collected every instance, ond gives his 
originals; but this, l!nnii;li ib'nt- witli rjT>: and j;icat K arn- 
iag (exhibiting a ma»s uf research whicii wiU appi^ar won- 
daiftj when wo remember that the tn>-c<tttgator was driven 
§nUi MMBtry to country, and engaged in cuntinual ihcolo* 
(deal eoBtroTersyV. should only serve to enable the rea<ler to 
di^minate. Many of the aulhuntiea cited Ma WOf th l w . 
and II even happens that the original historian af 0«w of 
JLubieniclski's coioets was barn manj humlrcil yiars iifl'T 

the phenonronon for the appeataaoe of which be is modo 



LUBLTN, n « ,UT>l<irhoft,or proviikee^ of rt» hioCiliMtf 

Poland, is composed of tlie circlt-s of Lubtin« 
f.w.aiid Zamoski. which r.riiicrly bclonce-l to th* kin^li^-. 
ofGalii ia. and wi:rc eeib dbv Au*tr:a i>i to tho rrv..i. 

duchv of \VaiM«. It l.vs between 30" I/' and il* iJ S 
lat.. aud 21" iy aivl I V f E long., comprising aa ara.f 
06 ji» sijuare miles, with a popolati-m of SOO.OOO luha MtaeU. 
It is boutiJed on the north by Poinucbia,ol» tbaea»t W 
Rus-ia, on tin- S4»iith bv G.ilicii. ati'l on lbeWe«t •y'w- 
domir. The Vl^^uh scrarat.-s it from Sand^^mir. the Y 
from Rmsia, and the Wtcprz twhi< h thn^uizij iti :^ 
<^ontedi«tance ftum Podlachia. Thi^ province ha* iiti r ... 
fore sts and m some part* moras** but hkewm rof,i»' , 
i tra< t* of rxid arable land, and paitomg* • fl'»- b.t. ■ . 

cattle. Thi rc .ire no metal* e\cvpl borj-ore. It U d.**..-. 
into four circles (in I'oU-h >^'xi), vi2, Lublin. ZsMmi. 
Hrubieszow, and Krasnisitc.v 

TImj principal towns in the circle of Lubim. lb* 
pi(al,8rethc following: Lubartow.on tlic Wi.-prt. ha- » t 
. a.tle. three churcb«»,a Capuchin content, and Jl^)'^ .aU 
buants. Kurow. on ibe Kurewka. Ittsa fine paltee of Cgaai 
Fotocki. two chia li.^. tml 19.0 inhabitants, la i<^i< » 
mineral sprinif «iis ili>t over«l. the waters of wni« 
semble Hi ..t Pvrmont: Pula .v>. .-t thr V^-Ui'i, »»♦ • 
the residence of l*rince Ciartoryski, wli -.- »vki..W psii- 
with its library of 60.000 Tolumes. many MSS , a roll.'; 
of rare Polish antiquities, and oonnUecs treasures of 
was ixdcbrated throuKlmut Europe. The pork *»» i^^ 
finr-t in Poland, wuh liu- fain ui^ toraple of Ibe 
country-scats of Maijuku and Pan aatka.«nd the I 
dairy-fenn in an island of the Vistula, the banks of • 
were covered with pretty country -houses. Su«-h ^« P: 
hiwy. but all is now desolate; the Russians U.d tlw • 
wa^te in 1 M3 1 . during the ill-latod Polish fWfolot»^%beii 1 
treasures of art were destroyed, tlespoiled, orearfiedaw. u.- 
e-iatcconfuor. 1, ai.'l the noble owner driven into tuk. I»- 
niosz. the capil-il of Hie circle of ihat name, a rery <t\a^ 
r»Mn««A. is situated on the Wieprx. It wvs f.mr.dc! 
1 iss by John Znnio\ski. after his \ ictoiy ovtt iIk> ai '- .n ' 
Maximdinn of Austria The houses werw bud: in t 
Italian style; and a high school with a coi»sidoiabkl»k«ar«. 
which was lonj; celebrated, was (bunded in TL' 
Coisncks and Swedes besieged it witl, out «nrr»'S*. On te 
partition of Poland, it fell to lUc -bar-' ' t Austria. In t- 
the P.destook it; and in IsH th< l^l^-l-nv. In l-yi- 
Polish stale bought the town and t ri\ ir. is ul Count S-^ » 
. laus Zamoyski, who reccivt-<l for st above flftf Mtatcsi b- 
lon^ing 10 the slate. HerBU|XHi the plaMvia stiU m.^ 
' strongly fortified, and was depriynd of itt extenspre Miben^ 
! It has however still a', iv v (hi mbalaTantv nith ttf f"' 
extensive palace of Count Zauiuyski. M:\iial consi'ifJi 
buildin'js, among which are the am ail, f ui churvbr*. •: 
town-hall, two conTents. and a theatrv. All the kaxir< 
iiistiintietu are abolished. Hrubietxow. situate d »» 
Ilulzwa. in the midst of narsboB. has throe cbatdb^ s 
convent, iind 3900 inhabi'nntn. Kresniitaw, oafheWi*t*» 
and a lake, i « alli 1 t '-vii : it b a palace, furmrri* ■ 
sec of the Romish bishop of l^iiului. who imw rc»o^ 
Lublin, several ehurche*. and 295: inhabitants snir- . 
whom aro many Jews. Chelro, tit this cicclo^ the sm «if i 
Greek bishop, has a castle on a h^ biil, seeendCw* 
anil Romish churcllo^ « Piarist o»U^ a gynOMiWit ml 
'JtHiO inhabitants. 

LUBLIN, the rapilnl <if tbr c vi riimcnt and of ' 
circle, is in 51' 16' N. ha. and 11' K. li>nf. P. •> 
situati^l on an eminence on the river H\»tr;i /a. zi-iA a ♦ 
roundo«l with walls, ditches, and great lakes; it is iLiaJ.-! 
into the upper and lower town, of which the latter is 
iiihabiti-<l bv .lows. It has a dilapidated castto «a a kill 
and is the «( at i>t n bishop and court of appesL 
c.inM'li r>;.;,- l.i;:Min?s are the flno town-ball, 
churches, ot which the cathedral. declicat<'d to St. Mict.* 
and Ihe churches of tbo Ex-Jesuits \ i itandmes t: • 
Dontnk!anB.and the Carmelites, arc worthy ofnoorajihr^ 
arc twelve monks' and six nuns' convents C wwrf wfc " 
have been suppreiisedl, a Piarisl (vllepv. a lyttM^Wk ■ 
Gymnasium, an academy of sciences an agncultww iue»if.j 
ami s.;\< ral hospitals and charitable institutions. The • ■••M 
bos three annual fairs, which were frequented H ffrt -\ 
Irtmjibers of Gt-nnan. Greek. Russian. Armenian, and Tut 
ish merchants, aod it had a great trade m axxdlen clv.:^ 
coni.andHiUtttfian witieo;but tlic late crenu hav«d»wA«^ 
low hftdtn u(Iiifi0M«ANl«ii IIm bOt •f .lkt M, « 
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they faiT* lull on tke uumflMture of mMiUeii dollm, wluidi 
iru> just ho^Mtmmg to Uourish* Xlm popuktion is 12»$00. 

LUC. DK [De LiTc] 

LUCA'NI S, MARCUS ANX^US, was bom atCor 
tluba (CurdoViil, iii the pruvinre of Biriica, in Spain, a.o. 
.ifi. Uc tin: i^'jn of M. Annojus Meli, who v/i^ the 
brotbecorUie pliikuophcr Seneca, and wa» car«>ruUy edu* 
cftted «t Rome under the most eminent philusopbera and 
riietorician> oftlic tiiui'. II i> p . etry recommended liim to 
ilie notice of Ni im, ucatcl liim witli di8lingui:>hed 
Lottour, and bc»i<-\vf.l upon liiu tli>' ili^uiu i4 ijua'stor uud 
augur. Lucan did not Iiomcmt remain Ion;; in tlie impn- 
rou fiiVOttir. Nero was anibilious of bcinf; eonsidcrcd the 
M(( poot of hiii a^i «n4 Lucan was fiiolisb enough to 
tater into competition with hn imperial master, and lo re* 
fviw' tltu |>ri/.v t<ii- tlie li.'-t j-'urn in a liii uuy ruiili-,! with 
iLc i'iu|»et'ui'. Lue.ui w.tji titcordingly foiLiJ'iuui lu jiubliiU 
iny tuore poem^ ; an I simply, a* il appears, on aocumii of 
\i>» prohibition he cnti-red mtu a cotikpiracy uitU I'teo and 
tiiitny others to a!>!>a^iniitc Nero. (Tiu:.« Ann., XV. 49.) 

Hm cooapinwr ira«d«lccted» and Luean, being condemned 
10 cbeaUt, opened his veins, and died repealing mme of his 

own \er>cs. w liirli (li ii iihtd tbe deuth of a^v^)U^lllod iol- 
dior in cutiNt'Hii iit e of loss of blood. (Tac, .!" /., xv. 70.) 
IK' died A O. (jj. Ill the Iwenty-seVfntb ycarol hi-. 

Lucaa wrote many |»oemg, which have not come down to 
vs; vhiehwerc entitled respeciively. ' Calacaiisituoii lUucn^,' 
*Ca()ik^u« UeruiduDi." Ueotoris lijra»' 'Orpheus.' *Sa> 
tumaho, 'Silvantm libri x.,* * Medea,* an unfinished In* 
• Saiirli x' ruhulaj xiv.,' Tho only \^ork extant 

« puciu on the civd war bclwoen Cco^ar and l'.>iii|ioy, cn- 
liVlcd * Pharsalio,' which gives an account of tlie w.n from 
)t» ccranitiuccmcnt lo Ctesar's visit to Cleopatra m Egypt. 
Tlic poem is comprised in ten books at present ; but since 
the tenth book leaves off abruptly in tho midst of a nacro- 
tivc. It is probable that some part ha« been lost, or that the 

1 ; h:iil not lim>hrd tho wurk ;U tlic litiu- <.f hi^ death, 
i l e liral book opens vtitli llm uto^t c\truva|;ant adulation of 
'<cro, ill which tho poet even exceeds the base subserviency 
oftiiepoclsof the age of Augustus. The 'Pharsulia' contains 
many vigorous and animated descriptions, and the si>ccches 
arc rharucteriscd by consideraUo rhetohod merita, but the 
laiiii^uaKc IS often inll.itcd, and the expressions extremely 
hibourt-d arid .iriifii ial , the pi oni is aho deficient in that 
Ivulh to nature, and at tboi>o appeaU lo the feelings and 
tho iinaginution, which excite the s) mpalhy of every class of 
readers. Still great allowance must be made for tho yotith 
i)f the author, who. if ho had lived longer, would probably 
iuve cured him^lf of thosd faults and defects whicb aru 
buw so coiiKpicuouB in his poem. 

The best editions of Lucan arc by Burmann (1740), 
11. alley (17C0), Weber and Wcise (1835). Amonp 

'ill-' Dumerous translations of the ' PLarsalia " tlio^^e most 
'ii.'kcrTtnc of notice are — in French, by Marmontel (1766), 
i-ul Br^Seuf (17D5) ; in English, by Rowed 7 18), nnd by 
May (16-J7). «Im> aUo published in ir>30 a continuation of 
the poem to the death of Julius Csesar, which be afterwards 
trna bsL .l into Latin vcraeU640); and in Italian, byCris- 
i fmn BoeelU(l804). 

LUCAS. PAUL, born at Rouen in 1664, first tra- 
veiled in tbe Levant aa a jeweller, aftur which be entered tbe 
Venetian service against the Turks. In 1696 horetnrned 
lo Kruncc, bringing with him a collection of antiont coins, 
engraved stones, and other curiosities which were purchased 
lor the king's cahuiel ul niudiiU. lii 1699 he Went to E^'vp'. 
and ascended the i^de a^ Ikr as the cataracts. He after- 
wards viMtcd Cyprus, Syria, Armenia, and Persia, but was 
at la*t plundered at fiasdad of most of the objects of 
corldsitf which he bad eolleeted in his journey. He re- 
turned to Paris in 17U"!, and publi^hrd llie iianulivo of his 
jjuriity, ■ \ uya^c au Lev.iut,' 17u i. winch cuiitaiu.^ iimuer- 
ou>i exaggerations ancl ah>iu<l ^ti ra La< us .vus ih>l dcfl- 
i:u.'nt ill observation, but he did not always tell the truth ; 
pctluips he thought that a dash of the marvellous would 
ciihaaoa hia narrative, or perbans be listened credulously 
lu iha atoriw of others. In 1 70S ne was sent by Louis Xt V. 
»•> the Levant ap;iin, fur purp.ise df tn.ikiiii,' colK i iiKn-;, 
io»I he visile 'I Asia ^Lllul■, .\Iii-eduui;i, S\na, and B^ubiu), 
ar,fl rcturiiLd lu I' laiu e in 1708. He published the narra- 
tive of this second iourney in 1710: ' Voyage dans laGrece, 
PAjue Minettre> la Macedoino. ct 1' AIimiuc.' This woik eoo- 
iins some intoEMtins memoirs by other trav«U«i»oone«*a- 
C> rcwufi* ttA TottOh Louis XIV. MDt bim out igwiB 



in 1714, vhen be visited most of tbe nme oountrias iHiich 

he had seen in the piLccdin^ journey, for tlie puriiobo of 
coriX'Cting his foiiuci" ubservuliuus. He rclujiiud to Paris 
Ul in 7, and in 1719 published an account of this third 
.journey : ' Voyage daus la Tun{uic, I'Asie. Syrie, Pakstinep 
Egypte^ &&/ wnieb is the best of the three, tliough it alio 
contains sonio strange stories. Lucas travelled onoa mow 
in tbe Levant, and at last died in Spain, in 1737, bavinc 
gone thither fof theLpurpose of eMminiog tbe antiquitaes^l 
that country. 

J-UCC A. DUCHY ( »F, a small state in Italy, south of 
the .Apennines of Modenii and between thi m and the tea, is 
bounded on the north by t!ie territories of Modena, OU the 
east aud south by the grand-duchy of Tuscany, and on tbe 
west by the vea. It h watered by the river l&rehio, wbieb 
r.-L s in t!u- AiH'iiniiies ul' Oarr,iu;uuna and etittrs the Medi« 
li-Ti.iitctiu ik le'.v nitii.3 iiurlh ul lliu Aruu. lu area is about 
■'t2u liuluin sqoaru iiiilc^ of 60 to one degree of latitude. 
(Serristori, Siuaio Siuiisiico.) Its population is 10J,U0(f, 
being the most densely inliabite^l slate of Italy. 

Tile territory of Lucca is naturally divided into threa 
rot^ions: 1st, the mountainous districts aroonv the Apen- 
nines, including the valley of the I Mna, an amucnt of the 
Serchio; v!nd, the valley of the ijereluo, including tho Quo 
plain of Lucca, which is cultivated like a garden ; irJ, the 
Hats near tho sea, which arii in part marshy, but produce 
good pasture for cattle. The people are very in^ustrioui 
and sarewd; many of tbem emigrate to foreign counttiei^ 
where they work as plasterers and image-makers, ond others 
from the mountainous districts repair every winter tu tho 
niarciuuto of Tu&canv and other neighbouring states to 
work in the flekUk vnenee Ihey leturn borne in the sum- 
mer. 

The country is divided fiir administrative purposes into ele- 
ven 'Comuni,' nam* ly, Lucca, Viareggio, Opannori. Villa 
Basilica, Caiuaiorc, Montii^noso. Uorgo, Corcglia. Bagni. Gal- 
heaiio. Nfinucciano. Atthcbeail ofeach coiiimiinc i-a poluical 
uUioei culled Gonfaloniiirc. and likewise a judge called Coiu- 
missario Giusdiccnte. In the town of Lucca are the civil, 
criminal, and commercial tribunals fur the whole duchy. 
There is also a Lyceum with 28 professors, attended Of 
about 180 students, and with a library of 16,000 volumes, 
two clerical seminaries, and a college for CO boarders, be- 
sides 16 gratnmai'-schools, in the whole duchy, attended by 
417 pupils, and 102 elementary schools 39 of which are gra- 
tuitous, attended altogether by J ilu pnpils. For female 
education there are the Institution of Mana Luisa, tho 
Conservatorio, and anOspizio for the poorer class, the M hole 
of which board about 424 girls. Tho elerieal establislitnont 
consists of one archbishop (of LoceaX 4 chapters, 23Q 
parish-iiicuniheiits, r,-2j prio*!^, and l.'i) deriei haunLf tho 
minor urdeis only, iherunrcalsu 1 2 iunvent^ufiuen witii 3'Jl 
inmates, and 1 1 convents for females havin^f altogether 433 
nuns. The militarv consists of one battalion of in&ntry, 
cnc company of artillery, and a body of gendarmes, in all 
750 men, besides 2000 militia. Tbe public revenue is 
I.'JOO.OOU Italian livres. or francs. The chief heads of the 
expoiuluuie are, .'i'lisOOO livres for tho duke's civil list ; 
^81.000 tur liio uiiluar}'; 1.223.000 for the cxpen:>o of the 
administration. The communes tax ihomselvos for their 
load expenditursb vhicb amounts to about 1^0,000 livres 
altoiretber. 

There nro nearly 40,000 landed proprietors in the wholo 
diuhy, urabuutono to every f<;ur inaividuals; C300 per- 
son-, em [loved in trade and manufacture? : 1270 employe*! 
in iho civil departments under government, and 4j0 sea- 
men. Viareggio, with 6000 inhabitants, is, next to Lucca, 
the principal town of the duchy i it has a roadstead which it 
frequented by coasting vessels, both native and foreign, 
which tahe in cargoes of oil, timber, beans, and other minor 
articles. The vulue of the oil exported is about 600.000 
livres, and that of sik is 200,UiMi. Tho principal article of 
importation is salt fish. Tlie manufactures of the country 
consist of silks, which employ 2300 workmen; vNoollens, 
which give emdoymeut to ttOO persons ; paper, glass, iron 
and copper woirM. linen and eotten eloths, and hats. 

The present duke of Lucca is Carlo LudoviOO^ son of 
Luduvico, pmu e ul Parma, and of Maria I^IM <^ Spain. 
Carlo Ludovico was born in 1709. and he suc<eeded to tho 
sovereignty after the decease of his mother ui loi4. Uo 
then reduced his own civil lis* by one third, namely. 198,000 
ItaUui liviei» and bss sinoe made other ttSsM cdbnas and 
imptvtmmsm in lui IMto 
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LUC(;A, the cnpiial of Ihe <Iurhy. is Mlualtnl in a 
rkh plain watered by the Surchio. and ■unrouoded by 
nouttlainit: it U ivolve miles from th« tm, and about ton 

miles nurlfi-rast of Pina; it* riri iiinffrcnn' a ]:'']>• more 
than thin- uulfs. and il coriKuns j j.mi.o ini.alulaa'.s. Lucca 
is Mil rouivli '1 1>) riiiup.irl-, u liii'lv an- ]ilaiiti-il \Mlli l;>.-<'», 
and forin a very pleasant |iroiucuttdo. Tbu town m uvli- 
buiit, and is supplied with good w»tMr« and tba atraeta arc 
well pavfld and clflaa. 

Loeea, like moat other Italian eitwty a rich in chnrrhot: 
iho cathedral, which boU>ni;s I.i \)\<- (•] \< iMh century, is 
adorned with several good (i luiuiigs. uhd still more with 
slatuvs and nionutncnts li\ itu nalivv fculplor (Jivnnli. Tho 
arcbiepiscopa] archives and tliosu uf tho chapter contain a 
vast mass of historical dtirmnenla, parchnii'iUN and MSS., 
mmo as old aa the aeveotb century, the oidost prubably in 
Italy. The other renmrhablechurclteaof Lnccaare. St Vn- 
diaiio, wl'.ii li li;i< -omo fmr ft unuii columns; St. Fratire-co, 
with the louili, hhIk iu ! In a simiplc iii^-nptioii on the 
wall, of tho iirculc-t thai Lu>'<' » iiik'Iim < d, C:»*- 

trurrio distracaiii ; 8t. Cn-lotoro. with u:i i'itu!> of the 
Kculptor Civitali ; St. Michele ; St. riMl,.i>; St. Ciovanni, 
with ita bapti>tcry ; .St. Maria in Corlu I^udmi, which con- 
tains several good paintings ; the annexed convent belonir» 
to the 'CliKiici Rei:olari della Mudrc di Dio," an or !rr 
founded at Uio end of the si-vteciilh century hy Giovuiint 
Lconardi. a native of Lucca, which has prixluccd many 
learnod uien. It has a library of 20,U0U vidunu--^ The 
ducal palace is vast, but unfiniabed ; it has a gallery of 
vatoablo paintinaa by tlie great maainra, and a library of 
I&JMIO Tolnmet. The pabsao Ptetorio»or town-hou«e, which 
belonps to lli<^ fil\eentli century, is a uiassive !ioinl>ro build- 
ing. Til*, palacu Guidiccwui, where the public aiehivc» are 
)t<-[ii. iiiA that of tho Marquia Bemardioi, mro also worthy 
uf notice 

The aeadcmv of letters and sciencea of Lucca, instituted 
m 1III7. whicb eonaiala of thirl v<«ix members, holds iU 
noittinga once a month in a Itall of tlie Lyceum, and haa 

piii.Ii^lii •! sevirat v.diitnea of * Attt,*or momoifa. Thodoke 

i<i pei'pvlual [irciitdviit. 

Lucca ('Luca') is mentioned in aiiticnt history as a town 
WdonginK to the Ktrusc:ins after they liad coiiqucrvd the 
country between the ArnoHiid the Macia and taken it from 
the Liguriaaa. It aflerworda becatno a Roman colony. 
There arettill remains ofa Rinnan thealiw, and of an amphi- 
tbcntrc. 

Lncca in tho rnifldU* as^s whs n ii [ludla-. liTc:! al uar 
with Pisa and Kl.ir. n i-, Ii w.^^ at one time with I'tsu at 
the head of the Guibelme parly [(.Jastruccio CA^^TRA• 
c.\Ni]; it afterwards fell under the yoke of the Visconti of 
Milan, was restored to ita liberlvhjr thoemnetur Cliarlcs IV. 
in i:v70, was stihjeet suece^i^iely to sereral tyrants, and at 
lusf «c!lli il ^'ni<lii.ilh into ;i iiirrow aristocracy. Oii<- -if i'-> 
rilueU!*, Hut lanwetlu. u1r>uI li-ie, beiiii^ mado p 'nt ilonu le. 
attempted a rcvoUilion for tho purpose of rr-['>r n>; the 
popular Kovernmeitt, not only nt Lucca, but in all the other 
Tuscan cities. Doing diaeovurod. he waa arrested aod given 
IMS to the imperial governor of Milan, who put him to oeath. 
rBi^ataiiACCTii, FaAWCitco.! In ISS0 a law was parsed at 

Lucca, on the inM)nj-a1 uf the goiifaloni *i M iitiiii) Ber- 
iiarnini, by wiiu-h only a certain numht i' of ( iiu!iti*s were 
eligible to ollice : thi^ law, which > i al!i ' Murtiiii!iii,' 
f!stabli>hc<I a clu«»e aristocracy like that ot \ eiiire. In IfidO 
the privileged families were i<>n ; in I ror they were redured 
to at), the othera having become eattnct. From among 
these (hmilioa was elected a ' Sii^ria,* or executive of nine 
* Anxiani,* or eld -rs and a gonfaloniere. a scrrite nf -^r, 
nioiulK?rH, and a ^frcat council of 'JO, In tin* tn iiuier Lueea 
was adinintstered fi»r iin«ri- than twu r i-i'in; s :u )vaceable 
obscurity. lu I T't'i the Krcncli, under General Serrurier, 
entered Lueea. placi^^d a garrison in it, emptied the arsenal, 
carried aVay all the braia eannon fruoi the ramparts, and 
exacted two'mniions of ftancH. besides supplies of provisions, 
profe>4 iiL' nil tli« inn.» Id Imve l1. • l t. Uest rcji^aiil fur the 
aiitieni re|)iibiH' o! l..iirc:i. MeaiUiute Uiu demi>orati<' partv. 
Mipiiortofl by the French. deiunndiHl a change in the form 
of government ; tUo Marltnian law was abolislRMi. and 
m constitution after the then prevalent fashion, with i\<n 
eouncils and a dircclmv, waa piuciaimcd. In IHOi Na|<o- 
leon, having re-esiabli]iiie«1 monarchy both in Fiance and 
Italy, ^avL- Lticra to his sister Btisa as a principolMy. witli 
iiew cun»tituiioual laws, 
h ItfH the CungreM of Vienna gave Lucca to Maria 



Liiisa of Spain and bet tlte \«i'low and cl M < ' iIk 
Pniuv of Parma; the latter duchy being gi^ett t«> Hum 
Louisa nf Atistria, NapnltMin's consort, for her life. It «a» 
alao stipulated that alter tho death of Maria Louim. i . 
presetit duchess of Parma, the duke of Lnrca sluiul<l K<>- 
aL':ui) il > ancestral duchy of I'.ii til l airl I'l ivc:i.'Miii<i Lina 
sliould In' united to the ^ranii ducliy ol TuM^atij.wiih »iir% 
p-ojrraphieally speaking, it is n.tturally cnnr»eete<l. »Vj)i^r, 
yayaget en ileite i Botta, Storia dlliaiia ; Memnnt c 
am^nii a«m're all* iMtoHa del Dyealo di Zm»e, i 
Vols, bvo., Lueea, 1818; Luechcsioi. Slaria Lettenma A 

Lurra.) 
LUCEKN. [LizkhnI 

I.UCHRN {Mfdtciis'i Miim), a plant of the Louuraa 
cliis» Diadtdphia and order Decandna, with a |MfihaBai««wi 
Uuwer, and of the natural family of the LeguminoaWi Ttwit 
dto many sjxxios of the Medicago^ of which one is tm\<tr- 

emiiicnt as an iirtificial ^rasit in temperate cliroata>«. ar ' 
iuo:>t \aluablu plant for feedm); cattle. It was in L.. 
x piiie aiih,ii_' ill.- aiT.ieiu^. The authors Hr Fm^'i 
speuk uf II with eiitimiitasm, and all over the couimrii: 
Kurope, w herever husbandry has made any pro;;re^ .c b 
in high reputation. Lucem ia a plant whwh wdl not Ww 
extreme fruat nor superabundant moisture, and ila eultmn « 
is tlierefure restricted to mild clim itr* .md dry toil*. 
w here it thrives, its grow th is so raj i l an ! Uixunsnt. thu: . 
other known jdant can be roinpim d tn it. In guod tlixr 
loams lucern in tlie mo^t {iroQlable uf all greeocrop*; 
properly mnaaged, tbo ({Uaittity of eattle which ran be k ; 
in good condition on an acre of luoera, daring tha wh»4i 
season, exceeds belief. It is no sooner mown than is 

p^l^l)es out frc -ti sli. .oN. and wonderfut tl;i j. '\ 
clo\cr somctiiMi:^ i^» iti a field which hji.-» Lctu liul;- u.j«-- 
tliat nf lui i-in IS far iiMre raj.i'L Where a few liif\» ' 
lucern hap|K'n to bo, they \« lU ii»4> a fo'jt above the tmtM% 
while the grass and cl ivfr. which were mown at the seat 
time, are only a very few inches high. 

Lurem, sown in a soil suited to it. will hat ftr marr 
year?, ^lniMfnnj; its reot> d'.wiiwards for noun»hme-^t :. 
they use uUoj;elher out ul llie reach of drought. In : 
dryest and most sultry weather, when every bl8<lt' of 
droops fur want of moisture, lucern liolds up it» «tem. f 
and green as in a genial spring. The only enemies .<f t . • 
plant are a wet subsoil and a foul aurlkec. TIm; tr< j 
ofren incurable; the ItUtcrcan be avoided by good c«'^ 
\ at; on. 

It is useless to sow lucern on very poor sands or pn^s.. 
or on Wot clay*. The best and <lev|iost loam inc*: !■ 
chosen, rather light than heavy, but with a good poftaCi ' 
vegetable earth or humos equally dispersed throu^ sL I' 
^ the ground haa been tvenebad, so mneb the better . ti.*. i 
' the surface is covered with some inferior earth frem iL* 
' ^l!l■ <r!, Il w 11 be no detriment to tlie cniji. for it vu. 
\ci»t Kias.s and weeds hum spruJt;iii^; u|>, and ^a^v• v- 
weeiluii;. The lucern will s«^u» sU ike d>)wn below ii. I 
not a bad promice to over the lurem-deld with a cvai 
e.iu!-n?lios or poor sand, merely to boep down the mweih, 
where this can easily be done. 

Tlie soil in which it i* intended to sow lowm-*«?*dl slu'i.' '. 
be well prepared. It I'li lie liii.'hly manured f< r 
or three preceding croj)», and deeply pbanjlu-l if 
treni hol. It should be jierfeclly cK jii. and f»r im - 
pose iwii xurcc-sivc rro|n» of tumii^ are m«>it tSk-. 
'Hie turnipH shiiiild bo fed off with sheep. In the m^**- 
iMarch, the land having been plimizhed fhit and writ 
ruwud, a very smsll quantity of barley, not a!»ovs « h. >j 
to the acre, niiy be sown, or ralui ili.;:,l.>n iIk- .t' - 
an<l al the same lime from "ti i,i i ■ U..-. oi liircm » ■ 
hroad-ca.st, and both li nr ^^^ i ;ii .uid lighlly rolUxL It 
land will not bear lo bo laid Hot without walcrfarrow^ J 
w ill be useless to BOW Ittcem in it. 

As the crop comes up il must Ik- cin-fully wixvl».il 
expense must l>e spared to dn tins efl'ectually, f>>r 
d. jK-ndi upon It. \Vlicii the barley IS re.iiH.*d. lb.- ••tu' '- 
wlm li will prubiblv lie stroii,:. sli./iild be |'ulle«l up i 
liaiid hm-. or by iinirowmu. if tho plant.* uf 1ue«;m 
Mnitig. and, at all events, the ground toust be rlentr* 
vrenls. It must nut he fed off with sheep; they «oal*t *. 
too near the crown. I.iici rii -hiuild nl«;us K* < nt a> «- 
n* the Ifower is formed. If it i- kept clear of tx .ii, ; , 
lil t year, there Will be bule dilli. iilly uith || .i!! -r* 
w hull lite ruvis liave beeuuie strung. Thv secund y «yic ttt 
luQDru will ho fli to cut very oarlVf and in « fcv«uEm»4 
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teason it in;iy bo rut four or flvo tinn-;. After cicli cutting 
it I* nsefui to dniw heavy barrows over tho lund, or an in- 
Uruinfiit iiKuli- (111 purpoisc resembling harrows, the Icetli 
of wiuoh mm fUn, and cutting tbe soil like small coulters. 
It will not ii^ura tbe p\tnt», even if it divide the 
iTiiwn uT tlicr root, but il will ik'stri>y grass aiiil we« i!s. 
bijia l luamire which consists of the imue oi' ciUlu ami 
tlr.iining'. ol rlunglulls i> oftiMi spriMd mer ihcluccni initne- 
(liiitol> afltir it bas Iti'L-u mown, and much invigurateii the 
liexignwtb; but if tho laud is rfch to a good depth, tins is 
tnicuy necMMiy. XJm lucern liill crow and tnme front 
setMi to twelve yem, wben it will heffin to wear out, and, 
in spitr .if UK'ilin^', llio '^nis'i will cpt the u^iper liand of it. 
It »liouI(l tiicu Uu pl.ni^hud up, all tho nxUs rarofully rol- 
k :i(]uii(l laid in a heap \Mlh diiii;; and liiMi' to r(Jt. aiid a 
omrsu of regular tillage should succeed. Tbo same land 
ibonld not be sown wilb Ineern again in lew tfaan ten or 
twelve )can, after a lagular ooarN of crapping and ma- 
nuring. 

Cattle fed upon Iticv iu thrive better than on any otlu i 
(,T«.vn fiK)d. HuiiCi, la ivirliculnr, can work hard upnn u 
vitbout any corn, providrd it he slow work. Gjws ^mvc 
)>U.<nty of good milk when fed with it. lii spring it m npt 
to purge catjle, which, with a little attentioa, IS conducive 
to their health. If it is given to tbem in too great quantities, 
or moist with dew. they run tiie risk of being boven. Tb«se 

inconveniences arc avnidod Ijy giving it --poriiigly at first, and 
slwuis keeping it tweut) I'uui hours alicr il i» cut, tiuuni( 
isii il tii;iv»it undcr^^oifs an incipient li mu tUaiioii, an«l the 
^ukc Ik partially evaporated: instead of In iii^' les¥ mitritivc 
la this slate, it is ratlier more ao. 

An aero of good lucern will keep four ur five horses from 
Iby to October, wben cut just as the flower opens. If it 
t.]i"uld gel t.) ) fomanl, and there he inort- tliaii t!ie horses 
nn consuTiio. it should be made into liuy ; hiil this is not 
tilt inu^t ]»i\ftttable way <d usin;.:; it, and the plant, hi ini; 
very succulent, takes a long titnu in drying. The rain 
'tUo U very injurious to it in a half-dry state ; for the 
»lem is roadihr-floaked with moisture, which is slow in ova- 
poratin;^. The produce in hay. wb«n veil ttade^ is very 
roDHderiiblc, being eftan double tbe wvlgbt of a good crop 
of I'lovcr bay. 

Many audiijrs nciinum nd drilling the seed of lucern in 
wide rott». atid boeiiig the niter\at-< after each cuttiiiff. 
This is the bc!»t way with a sniail pnii li In a garden, and 
when only a little is cut every day ; but in a fi«ld of sonio 
vxiont, the lucern, when enee well established and ]ire- 
smod free from weeds by hand-wcedinfr tho first year, will 
keep all weeds down aflcrwards, and the heavy harrows 
»;:ti iharp (iiu-s. u<t.d iin medial oly after mowing, will pull 
up all the grass which may spring up. No farmer ought to 
Ue^Iect having a few acres in lucern on his best land. 

LUCEHNA'RIA. a genus of soa aouphyla, entabiishod 
by Miiller iZoohgia Danica). It is much allied to Ac> 
linia. Lion., and includes one or |)crhnps two living s|>ecie9 
from the North Sea and En^libh Channel. [Zoantharia.] 
LUCIA, SAINT, line of tlu- Le^^or Antilles, siinaiod m 
ir ."io' N. lat. and 00" js' VV. long . ah ml 40 inilcs north of 
St. Vincent. It» extreme lengili f.oin iiorlh to south is 32 
miles, and itsealrcme l»eadth abuui ii miles. This island 
k of volcanic ori^n, and several of the mountains terminate 
at their summits in craters of extinct volcanoes. One of 
these, called Ln Souffriire, at tho south-west side of the 
Ulan !. Il l- iho appoaraiicc of a vb.sI limc-pit. and s*om»- 
^^•v^•re cttrtliquuke*. w hich are still reinonibcied, arc altri- 
buio<\ to the convulsions w ithin this inoiinlaiii. Saint Lucia 
comprise* two districts: of one of these, Hassctcrrc, tliclowe!)t 
part is well cultivated, but abounds in swamiis and marshes 
wbkb bavo_ a bod effect on tho health of tbe inbabitanu. 
Thei other district, called Capistcrrc, consicts of a succession 
i/f ..hriipt raii!.-\stically shape 1 nlnlllltalll^. < i»vered to tln ii- 
'uiiuuii". vuili foiost-trooH and iu»d«rwtn>d, and intcrBcs lud 
I nuuieroiis ravines coiituining stagnant water nn<l masses 
»t vegetable matter in every stage of dvcotn posit ion. Under 
ihc^ rin-innstatn os it may well bo believed that this island 
I* tcry unhealthy. It appears from a Report drawn up by 
C«ptatn Tulloeh. of the War^ofilce, and pre<*ented to par- 
iri:i;'-:it, on the sickness and mortality among the troops in 
fWc^t Iiidu-s, that ill tho twenty years from isir t<) IS.Ifi 
av.'t.i'je iiutnlM^r of (1< iths in <m<-!i year out <»f each KKltl 
-"iiite stdiliers stali^ned ut St. Lucia was l i'2. The greatest 
siutnlteror deaths nccnrrod in isjj, when 3'J'2 out of every 
lifOi* wore carried off; tbe smallest number, 66 in 1000, oc- 



curred in 1632. The deaths among the bijck troops during 
the same twenty years did not average mote than 43 in each 
1 1)00, and vuiea ftom 75 in I hi9 to 12 in 1827. The fart in 
which tbe greater part of tbe troops are stationed Li un tbo 
summit of a steep nUI called Momo Forluni^, about y^iU feet 
:ih ivo the level of the sea, and having many avampe in the 
low land in the neiglibourhowl. 

Castries, the only t6wn on the island, lies at the bottom 
of a long winding buy in a low marshy sjpol, surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of hills, which greatly impede ventilation. 

Tho population of the island in 183G consisted of— 

IWklM. Prmaln. ToUiI. 

Whites . . Sin 487 ".rtu 

Coloured persons C,6-46 7,695 l4.J4i> 

AUana and tetident stnmgm . . 78« 

Total . i^tiG 
Of thia nunber about 3300 reside iu the town, tbe rest 
are located on tbe plantations tbrougbout Uie cultivated 

p;n t uf iho island. Tho chief productions are sugar, foffeek 
and c >iMa, In I sJ.) thcio were produced of these articles— 
from 4,087 acro^ p'.aiuod with sMgar-cane, j.M'>l,jr'J lbs. 
of sugar, 144,684 gallons of molasses, and lui,U28 gallons 
of rum; from 460 acres planted with colTee, 104,088 Ibs.; 
and from 199 acres pbintod with cocoa, 38,908 lbs. 

There won) besiaes 6539 tteres cultivated as provision 
grounds, and 5090 acres of pasture hnd. Tlie number of 
stock consisted of 736 horses, huined cattle, IOCS 

shcop. and iViJ goats. 

The total value of imports in \H<i:> w«5 51,807/., about 
three-fourths of which consisted of British nianiifuctures, 
and about one*fburtb of maixe, salt fish, and lumber. The 
exports in the same year were valued at 79,872£, and con> 
sisted of tho above nu ntirincd kinds of produce. 

St, Liu ia IS so cnlh-d from having been first discoveretl 
on St. -Luria's duy. Tliis was about tlio \oar Ifp:!.!, nvI.i ii a 
sellleuiont was attompted by u party of Kngiish, wiioweiu 
s<x>n after driven off by the (iirribs. About 1C.50, the 
French effected a aeltlemeut. The island wns taken in 
1664 by the English, but was evaeuatod by them in 16G6, 
when the French immediately returned, but were in turn 
driven out by the Carribs. In 1718 the French attain suc- 
ceeded in forming; a sottlement, and its possession was again 
disputed by the English. In 1731 the two nations agreed 
that the idand should be evacuated by both. In 1762 
England gave up all claim topos.sossion in favour of France, 
with which country it remained till 1 77'J, when it was taken 
by tho English, but it was restored at tbe peace of 1783. 
In 17'J4 the English again took it, but in tho following year 
tho Froiioh inhabitants r'jsc upon and (i\ orpowoix-d the gar- 
rison, and kepi jio&session until May, 1 r'JO, whoii the island 
was again taken by General Ahorcrtunhy. At the pcai-e of 
Amiens it again reverted to France, but was taken once 
more in 1 B04 by tbe Bngjiih, and bu iinee imnaimid aub- 

ject to the British croWn, 

Tlic government h administered by atientonant-governor 

and an cxeruiivo rnuncil. Tho Kronoh laws arc noniinally 
in force, but being di-iponsod hy Eiif^dish funotuumries, are 
made to give place to tlio Eii^;lish ])raotio(! whcnaver an ad« 
hcrence to the French code would lie coutrary thereto. 

LUC[AN(Aot)ici<ivoc), a celebrated Greek writer, was burn 
nt Samosata, a city on the weat bank of tbe Euphrates, in tlie 
Syrian provinceorCommBf!ene. We (losacss no particulars rC" 
spooling his Hfo oti w liioh ar.y reliance can be jjlaood, except a 
lew scattered notices ui his own writings. I- l om these it 
appears that he was born about iho latur ond v\' Trajan's 
reign, that he lived under both the Antonines, and died in 
tho re^ of Aurelittt Coinmodus, or shortly afterwards. 
Uia parents, vho wera in bumble circumstatieea» placed 
him with his natomal unde. a sculptor, in order to learn 
sMtuarv ; but he soon quittc<l this trade, and applicil hini- 
st'if to liie study of the law. He afterwards practised at 
the bar in Syria ainl (Iroooo ; but luit iiioeiui); with much 
succe:^ in this profcs^-iun, ho rosuUod to settle in Gaul as a 
teacher of rhetoric, whetc he soon obtained great celebrity 
and a BunterMU school. Ue appears to have remainod ui 
Gaul till hewn about ftwty, when he gave up the jii ol. > 
sion of rhi tnric. after having acquire<l considerable weallli. 
The gn ator part, if not all, of Ins dialogues appear to have 
iK'on writlt n if.or tli> iiino: l)«t most of his other puc s, 
such as his • Hci cuh-.s, • llesiinl,' * Herodotus,' * Zeu.\t-s' 
' Bacchus, tbe ' Dipsadc*.' 6cc.. were probably wrilleii dur- 
ing the time that be taught rlwlortc in GauL During tbe 
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romalnrliT of liw life we Cnd Lim travelling about fix tn ' 

Sluiap lo pluce. and visilimj imrcfjssivi 1> ilarudaniu, C'<i|iL>>i- 
ociu, Puphlagoiiia, and Bnlit n i. Tlie (jreatcr part of his 
time howevur wa» pasi^tod in A(h«}it». uhcro lived on 
tcTtus of gn-atcit iiUimacv with Dcmonax, a pbiloio- 
phcr of great ovUbrity, and vnare vuM ot bu worlu were 
pmhablr written. TowaHf tbe latter part of bU life he held 
u lin r it'iv.' pu' lii rfTt in K;;v i't, wliich was WsJowed up<jn 
him b) »h« ctuperur L-oiuu»oUu». The account of his bt iir^ 
torn tu dtfath by dugs, for huvin*; uUuck*.Hl the Christian 
religion. re«t» oii do credible autlwrity. and wa» |irobably 
tnvented eitbor bySuidat or wnra otiier Cbrutian writer of 
umilar eharaeter. 

The dialoffuo* of Lueian an vritlen in mnarkablr pure 
and tlrj iiii 'ireck, and arc fii-c from thu f.dso >ii a.niii nli 
and ariiiu tal rhrtoru' wincli i-iiar;u tt;ri:»e most n! ih« u nt- 
in^;* of hi.H contiMnjiorurli's, Morlern critics have miiidlv 

Even hitn bit luU meed of praise fur theae evcellencies, and 
ive alio dewrredly admirad tba kt.-cnnfr.s uf bis wit, bi^i 
i;reat talent &h a writer, and Umt inimitable ease and 
tto«r of hiA dialogue ; hot t hoy have teldam done him the 
ii.-l rr lie 'l. vi ^" -* Tlioy hiwe ei'hrr ri )irf>,-. i>(i ^1 him a* 
iin i» iy It witty itiid atnu>ii)K wriii-r, but u itltout any furtlier 
nit ril ; or else tiny have attacked liiin as an immoral nii<l 
iutidel author, wboao only ohjct t was to corrupt the minds 
of bin readers and lo (blOW ridicule upon all rdi^um. But 
theee opinioiia eppear to ne to bava arieen Uota » mittaken 
and one-iided view of the character of Lucinn. He aeems 
to US to have endeavour.- 1 lij ( I-.' ill Vm l, of delusiini. 
fanatiri^in, and im]Mj>turc, ihv (|ii;iv'kt.'ry aud uiipo&ilioii ot' . 
the prit.>stH. thu folly aiul absurdity of the super»lilious, and ' 
«'!i|H'i'iiilly the solemn nonsen«i', the pratiuf; insolence, and 
the iinuioral lives of the pliilo>uphiral cliarlutnnn of his o^c. 
(See bie Alexamler.'i Lucian tuuy, iu fact, be regarded as 
tin Ariatophane* of hi* ace, and, like the great comie poet, 
lie recourve to raillery uii'l -ulu.' lo .ii i iimpli>h the 
gtcal ul'jecl» he had in view. His »lnsly vi;w human cha- 
racter in all its varieties, and the age in which lio hved ' 
furniahed ample uiateriaUfur bis ubiiervation. Many of his i 
pictuiMi though drawn ftou the circumstaucei of bis own 
iimcf» ace true ler eterjr age and country. Aa an inatanoe 
of this wo mention ue eaaay eniit1«l 'On tboie who 
serve the Great for Hire.' If In* sometimes discloses the 
follies and vice* of mankind too freely, and occasionally 
iisc^s expressions which are revolting to our ideas of inorulitv, 
it should be recollerted that every author ought to be 
jutijie I of by the aire in which he lived, and not by a Stan- 
dard of religion and morality which was unknown to the 
writer. The ehaiaelcr of Lucian** mind was decidedly prac- 
tical : he W.XS not dispo-itfl to believe anythln^• \miIi lut 
sullicient evirlence of its truth ; and nothiir^ that ndi- 
tuloo* or ab^^urd e>caped his raillerv and sarca.sin. The 
tales uf the \>(ni\& rvspectiUK the attributes and exploits of 
the go(Ls, which were still firmly b^ hcved by the cimnnon 
people of his age, weiw especially ibe objects of his satire 
end ridicule in hia dialofmice between the gods and in many 
other of his vxork^. That he should have attacked the 
('lin!<tians in eominon with the false systems of the I'a:;an 
relix'ion Will not appear surjirisiiiji; to any one who C()iisidcrs 
that Lucian probably never (o ik the trouble Id iiiquiro into 
the d L>rtr:tu's of a rclii;ion vvliich waa almost universally 
de>|)ii(cd, in his time, by the higher orders of society. 
Lttcbn's statements have aometirocs had an historical ralue 
aisifjned to tjiein whi<-h he di'c* ivil a|>pear ta liavo iti- 
teixled : the story of Herololus ri idin'^ his histi>r)' nt tin- 
C)lynipic 1,'niiies is o;ie of the-c. [ H i.uniMnrs ] Lucian 
had a lasle for art. whu h he has shown by his descriptions 
in Ins ■ Aetion,* 'Zeuxie.' • Kikones.' 

The best editions of Lurian\ wurks are by Hemsterhu- 
aius, who only edited part uf the first volume, and Rett (4 
vols svo ), by f^ehni.iiiu ( Ijci]>.. D vols, ^^o.), anri the edition 

1)uhlishc<l by the Bi|Kint SiK iety; the best translation of 
Lucian in (ierman is by Wieland tfi v. l-*. 8vo.) ; there is an 
Knglish tnii^lati 'ti by To .ke (I.ond., 2 vols. .<fo., Ih.'O). 

LUCI AN, S.VINT, presbyter of Antioch. is said by some 
wnters, but without samcient authority, to have been born 
atSamosata; he suflered martyrdom durinj^ the reij^n of 

Diocletian, A-I). :tl J. and \* tiiru 1 it TT. 1. riM;iol;s i;i 
Uiihynia. He is trequciitiy un iilKiiied by eet i. »w»tn » 
"riters as a man of great learninc and piety. Euscbiu« 
culls him a 'per-^>n of unblemished character throughout 
111* whole life '(///*/. E< > l..w\\. li); and Clifysoston, 00 
tiie enoiveaaiy of Ludao's muturian, pflDneniwed 



ric upon him which it still extant. Jerom.'' ialsirou 14 
iu litb * Cataloi^ue of Ecclesiastical Wuii^is' <c. 771.1.-4: 
'Lueian was so laborious in the study of the tymptum. 
that in Uis owu time somu come* of the iknpturas 
known by the natuv of Luciaa ; and we ledni frr^ 



part of hia wwka iPnrf. iu Pandijkt toU i, p. I«i3k ttai 
Lueian*s revision of the Septuatcint version of the Old Ttv 

taroeiit wa^ i illy L^i l I.-, tin- r?iuroLc» fruiu Con*:!. - 
tinople tu Aiutucli. Luciau ais4i mudu a iv^ummi id i«i 
New Testament, which JeiQlDe ooilsidand infifier to U 
edition uf ibe Strptuaijint. 

There were exunt in Jerome's time some tn w lis es «4 
Lueiao conemiuig fkatlib and also some ebort epi»tJe« . 1..: 
none of these have oome down to us^ with the trxorptuui t.[ 
a few fragments. 

There has been considerable dispute among erilifs nrsfirEi. 
in^ Lucian's belief lu the Trinity. From the manm-r is 
which ho 19 spoken of by uu>si of the TnnitArtan ir'athr.-K 
and from no eeiiaurv being pas-ed upon hia oTtho^y If 
Jerome end AthMuuitis» it has beea mainiaioed by *jw 
that he must have been a belicrer in the CMtboUe Aottr.m 
of the Trinity : but on the oil. 11 li utd Epipbamus. 1;; '. > 
'Anchoret' (XXXV., vol. ii., p. 40. U*. screaks nf the Lucu;;>j« 
and Anans us one sect ; and Philostor^ius ( vho l:\ed a^u^t 
A I). 4i.i, and wrote an account of the Arian onalnmiM, ' 
which considerable e\i;,u-ls are preserv'eil by P holWfcl *\- 
pre.>sl) says that £uaeUus of Nteomedia and manv nrtv 
principal Ariana of the fuuith iwntary «erc dtv.f ;e. f 
Lu • 1:1, It )Tiil .-.b!e that I..ucun's <>\ '.\..iti% sere x; ■ 
ijuite uiiliinl j-v, ■■.iicc he is said by Alexander (iuTlu'L»JorH, 
lint. F.c> I. 1 , f. i, p. I J, B) to have been eiciudrd from ibe 
Catholic Church l<y thrive bisho|i» m succcsskjh, ioa ad« *• 
catinit the doctnne^ < t Paul of Samosata. ltialm«tB 
usually supposed that he returned to the OsilMiie comBa* 
nion before hia death. 

Ll"l in.\, a n.iiiie formerly given to the brightest ttt 
v.\ 0.11) I ui>>ti Ikiti ; thus we have Lucida Uydrv, Lucsi 
Lyra?, &< 

LU'CIFER. bishop of Cagliari in Sanlinia. ia pdwireih 
knewit in eoelesiastica) history fur rcfu^ini^ to hoU at; 
eonunmioa with tite elergy whe had. during ibe rei^ ' 
Cenitantius, eonformod to the Arian doctnnes. ahhou.'i, : 
Lad been <li'tL'i luii'id m u vMjofl at Alexandria. .v.n ii-t.' 
receive .ii;.uu into iW church all the Arian cler^* 
o)>enly acknowhfilged their error*. In ronscijuence (rf lU 
decision of the synod at Ak;xandn8, Lucifor ei^taeOy ; i 
the Catholic ehutvb, Md bis fiiUowers ate epohen of be w- 
closiastical writwra ae « diitioci seet under the nnm; 7 
Lneiferians. The number of this sect w ls aUuv* i^^ r- 

siderable ; Theodorcl says that it was extinct m ht> ; * ■ 
{lint. K rl..\\i, c. .'), p. I Js, D.) Their opini us iMWn.: 
excited considerable attention at the time when they art 
fust promulgated, and were advocated by several csn ai .: 
men ; among etben by Faustinva^ Marecllmui» and U 
larius. Jerome wroteawork inrefutaiioo of ihciribecnEe- 
which is Btilt extant 

Auj:usf;ii.' r.iiiiil.H, in his work on Heresies (r. In : . 
that ihe LueiK ri.uis iu-id erroneous opinions cmiccrmaj; s:« 
human soul, which they considered be of a camel .f . 
and to be transfused from parents to children. 

Luriter is aeknowlrdgetl by Jerome end Athaaaams r 
have been well acquainted with the Scriptures, and t-j \.: 
been exemplary in piivale life ; but he appears to h*te 
rxriruinfM i.t t« tn per and gn-at bigotry. Bcink' ha-nsh- 
liom .SaidiUia bj C.\>nstanlius. in ruiisequenre of his , ( 
silion to the Arian d<K irtiies. he resided for many )«;ir» 
Syria ; but after the deoth of this emperor lie rel«nM4 c 
his dioccM'. w here he died about A.a S70. 

The wiitiTigsof Lucifer were published bv Tiilct, Pir . 
156'*: they consist of— 'Two books aridresst-d to ti^ 
Emperor Ginstaniius in defence of .\thana»ius ;' "On Ap- • 
tate Kings :' ' On the Duty of having no coiumunw* w.m 
Heretics;* 'On the Duly of dying for Ihe Soo oTG^id. 
' On the Duty of showin:; qq nieiry to those who sin agaiB^t 
Cio*! :' ami h short Knistleto Plorentins. 

LUCl'LIUS, CAIUS, was born at Sue«>a .Aum-.-i 
(.S>vv,i), a town in the north western part of C«mmi, i. 
B c. MS. He l««lo^^cd to thec<|Uestrian oni. 1, 1 ;. , w-. 
female side, was Rrarid uncle to Pompey lh« Grvat- I 
his »i\tcenMi year Lucihus served, together wtlh Mar.si* 
and Jugurtha. under Scipio Africanns at the ne,;e c^f Nq- 
manlia. (Vclleius. it., 9. 4.) Ho i« said to have ii>.d 
M.C. 149, in liie lbi^-«isth yew; but Ibe mmmma ef 
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Horace (8at. ii, 1, 34), in vhirh Lucilius is called old 
(imerX Menu to imply, as Mr. Clinton ha» vemarked (i^i. 
Fi^i vol. tii., p. I3i\ tliftt he lived to a later date. 

Lucilius is exprc>^ly said bv Hornip (f^at.i., 1, m) to 
liave been llie first utiter of Uoniaii v:\;iru: bv wliir-h wi' 
taust not nutli i-sJaliil t!i;it 111) Uoiiinii wiitcf liafl ci ui]!' ijliI 
»ny sAliriral coraposilion* before luni, t-uice the satires of 
Kaimia and othera are frequently mentioned by anticnt 
ftatbon; but that Lucilitu was the fint vho constructed tl 
Ml tbose prinefplei of art whteli trere considered in tbe 
t unc .if Hoiacf a« psscntial reqiuMlis in a >n!ii ic ]> itin. 
ILc jjlires of Lui-ilais were very >iMil;ir iwn lu tLc An- 
Tiswn nge; and to his wriiiiiL'-- s iinr t-f ilu^ must ciuiiK ui 
ittmsts of antiquity, Horace, Juvcrnal, and Psnius, appear 
to bare been indebted in not»niull dcgwe formany Of tlteir 
iMt>tnking thoadits and expressiona. 

la addition to bfc satires, wnich were divided into thirty 
louk*. I-v:"i1m>. al?n v\ rule a cuini-dv ( nlitltnl ' Ninnularius,* 
t'f)odf«. iii.ii ir, tniis, ii.iiif of which arc cxtasU, with the cx- 
(vpii. II ot a few fraLMiKuts frutu his satires, wliich xvere col- 
Itrtfi and published by Douza, Leydeo» 159". Scanty as 
thisc inigtuents arc, they enable OS tO Ibrm some idea of 
tbi «iyleof Lucilius, which apr»ean to have been diatia- 
yiiiiihcd by f'reat energy and power of expiefsion, but to 
J;»Tc Ijccq dfl:c:tnt ill tlogaucc and clearness. Ilinnco 
iiimparca his poetry t<> a muddy stream, ami complains 
thiit hia M i>ili<aliou v^as rugged and unrniiih {Sat. i., 1, 
H-ll); but Quintilmn (,Jnst. Or., x. 1), on the other band 
ttvntains that Horace has not given a lUr estimate of the 
eoetry of Lucilius, and that bis satire vrere di$tin^ish«d 
m ftreat learnin;; and abundance of wit Pliny (Pra^. Hist. 
SatX C'iceru [Dr Oni!.,\. IG; ii. f.), and Oulliu- ( .V. 
xvuL 5), ai:ii> &pcak lu Lti;h tenus of (he i>ty le uf Luciiius. 
Juvenal <i. 20) calls him ma<{nus Auritnrtp alumnus. 

Lucilius attacked vice with such seventy, that Juvenal 
(i. IGj) iipcaks of the guilty n<> trembling at the vehemence 
uf hia rebukes. He did nut however confine his satires to 
the vi«s of mankind in general, but also attacked private 
:r l;\ ;dual-^, likf the wrilLM's uf tlic uld cmiedy among the 
(in eks, and umoii^ other perb<>ii!>, cuuteiniturary and pic- 
(••'ding poeti. as Ennius, Cascilius, Pacuvius, Accius, &c. 
((■'tU , N. *4., xvii. 21.) The powerful protect! n ( f Scipio 
ind l^lius. with irbom be wason the niot^,t iiitin^au- terms 
cf Aiendsbipfnor., Snt. ii. 1, 70-75), enabled him also to 
attack irffb impunity some of the most eminent political 
< haracters in Kume : am wc find the ratiit s of 

Qiiinrus Opimius, conqueror of Lij^urio, CasciUus Mctcllus 
HI. (I Curnelioa Ruful, who woa at that timo Prince^ 
fHrnatus. 

lUcrXA (Conchology). [Vkxbridjb.] 
' LU'CIUS I. succeeded Cornelitis in 842 as bishop of 
Kerne. Little is knotvn of him ; he sunivod his election 
" '1) a few months; some say lie was banished, others that 
be died a martvr. He was succeeded by Stephen L 

LUCIUS \\. succeeded CVlestinus 11. in 114-1. and 
i^'iiig wounded by a stone thrown at him in au affiay of 
t!it neoplu of Home, died shortly after, and was aucoeeded 
by Euct»niu9 111. 

LUCIUS III., Cardinal Ubaldo, a native of Lucca, was 
tlccJfd by thi' iMrdiiials alter tlie death oi' Ah.'N.'.uder 111. 
i'l 1181, and was consWiiUcd at Vellcln, llio jM,-oido of 
Rome being opjiosed to him. He died in 1165, Biiiaily 
after having an mterview with the emperor Frederic Uiir- 
barc'ssa at Verona. He was succeeded by Urban IlL 

LUCKNOW, the capital of the kin^dora of Oude, stands 
on the fcouth bank of the Goomty river, in 'li>* 51' N. lat. 
iiifl 80* 50' E. lom;. It w.ib a large and poimlous place in 
ibo tunc of Abiil Fazl, but was not made iliw residence of 
lite court until the accession of A-itjdi ud Dv.»wlah in 1775, 
upon which event it vas oonsiderablv cularg^ and after 
a few yean became one of iraaithieit dtiea of Hin- 
dustan. 

Luc know consists of three distinct Quarters: the first, or 
•Mwt jrart, is made up wf narrow and dirty streets, and is 
>ai'J to contain at least auo.uuu iiibabitantii ; the second 
(juarter consists of one hatidsomo street, with a well-built 
aark«t -place in the centre, and with smaller streets branch- 
iof fhmt it aC right angles. Hie greater part of the houses 
in~thi-> quarter are tlic property of the kinty. and are occu- 
pied l»y biur.uhes of lu-* family or i>ersons attached to the 
c.jurt A space between tins street and the riser r>>nlaiiis 
the royal palace and gardens, furnished and laid out in 
Mvti4ion «f XanpMoi ImIuoim. Hw dwalling of the Biitidt 



resident ai^oins the palace. The remaining quartMTOf thtt 
city is bniU in a pordy Oriental style, for which reason it 
has the moat interest for Eniopean visitors; it contains 

many splendid hmises and reli<;io«is edilices erected by 
Asoph ud Dw'^hih, a;ul an unlinishod palace begun by 
8 caiUrt Ali. Tli;> is not the only structure in tSie city which 
nas been left in unfinished state throus^h a prejudice 
universally ftlt by the Mohammedans in India against com- 
pteti^ any unftnished undertaking of a dcceosod perwrn. 
The English have cantonments to the east of the Goomty, 
and a fe\s niiles distant Tt^m ^.w\:\,n\v. Besides the piT- 
sons r, i),:iei-ii '1 BiiUsli residency thvrc are many 

l'l:i.;hs!: a-i 1 otlu r Europeans and their desecndanis luing 
in the city, wiio are m the pay of the kiu'.^ ol Oude. Luck- 
now is distant from Benares Is'i luih's, from Agra 202 
miles, from Delhi 280 milea» and from Calcutta fiSO mile^ 
all travelling distances. 

LUCOX. [Vkmif.'k.] 

LUCON. tl'iiu-ii-Pi-VE IsLXN-as] 

LUtJRETIA. [Bri ti's. M. J.] 

LUCRETIUS, with his full name TITUS LUCRE- 
TIUS CARUS, was born n.c. "J5, and died B.c. $2, in the 
forty-fourth year of his age. We possess no purlicuhrs re- 
specting bis life, hut he appears to have bten born at Rome. 
\vas probably of equestrian iBnk» and is said to have put an 
eii'l to his own life. 

Tlie ]>oein of Lueretius, entitled ' Do Reruin Nalura? 
(On the Nature o/" ThingM), contains a development of the 
physical and ethical doctrines of Epicurus. Nolwith' 
standing the nature of the subject, which gave tlie poet 
little opportunity (lir those descriptions of the passions and 
the feeling!* wliu li generally form the chief ( harm in jsoetry, 
Lucretius lias succeeded in imparting lo his didactic and 
])hilosophical work much of the real spirit of poetry ; and if 
ho had chosen a subject which would have afTurilcd him 
greater scope for the exercise of his powers, ho might have 
been ranked among the first of poets. Even in the work 
which has come down to tls we find many pti^sagcs which 
are nut einKilled by the best lines of any La'in juiet. and 
v\hah, for \ if^oiir of conception and spleiuior of diclion, will 
bear a com; :iri>in with the best cfTorls of the poets of any 
age and country. In no writer docs tbe Latin language 
di:>play its majesty and stately grandeur ao effectively as in 
Lucretius, "there is a power and an energy in his descrip- 
tions which we rarelv meet with in the Latin poets; and 
no one who has read his invocation to Venus, at liie he- 
ginninsj of the poem, or his beautiful picture of the buiy 
pursuits of men, at the commencement of the second book, 
or tlie progress of the arts and sciences in the fifth, or his 
description of the plague which devastated Athoos during 
the Peloponaesian war^at the close of the sixth, can refuse 
to allow Lueretius a high rnnkamoug the poeu of antiquity. 

The oliji ct of Lucretius %\ris to ineuh ale tlie yreal doc- 
trine of Epicurus, so frequently utiauudurstood and misre- 
presented, that it is the great object of man's life to increase 
to the utmost his pleasures, and to diminish to the utmost 
his pains ; and since the happiness uf mankind waa chiefly 
prevented, in bis opinion, by two things, aoperatition, or a 
slavish fear of the gods, and a dread of fuath, no endeavours 
to show that the gods take no interest in and e\erciM' no 
control over the affairs of mankind, and that the soul is 
material and perishes with the bo<ly. In the first threo 
books he develops tbe Epicurean tenets rcspc' ting tlio 
formation of all tbinp from atoms which exi^ted iiom all 
eternity ; and also mamUiins the materiality of the soul, which 
he supposes to be compounded of different kinds of air in- 
hnleil from the atmosphere ; m the fjurth book he inqn res 
into the origin of sense and perception, and the nature and 
origin of dreams, which leads to a loni; dis^ie^sion on tlio 
folly and miseries of unlawful love ; in the OAh he gives an 
account of the origin and laws of the world, and describee 
the gradual progresa of mankind from a state of nature to 
civilization, as well at the origin and progress of the arte 
and sciences; and in the sixth he attempts to acconiit for a 
number of extraordinary phenumena. such as ^valerspout«^ 
hurricanes, earthquakes, volcanoes, a ti 1 iiesiileim al iIim ,m >. 

The poetry of Lucretius does not appear to have been 
highly estimated by the majority of his countrymen. Ovid 
ceriainlv speaks of it in the highest terms {Amor» xv. 23) ; 
but Quintilian mentions him rather slightingly iJmi.Orat. 
X. 1) ; and Cieero does not juaise bim without eonsideiahh) 
reservation {Etmt. ail Quint., ii. 11). The nature of his 
whjoet and tm littto U0» wUdi the iUniitai ia geneial 
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'11 

j>c'ih:i|>-. u>>.iuut for lii:> jwetry bciiijj caUuiuttil UU'A a-» 
ical III 'I Its. 

In UMMltirn Uma ihu * Do lloruta N.nliira' ha^^ Ituou ft&- 
qiwlttljr Htlaeked uii acruunt of tl<k j>hi!<>»ipliiral doclrinc*; 
and among tli<; worki* Itwt haTV IwM) written agnituit it is 
a lont; I^iin poem, not without eoniiditrablo merit, by tbo 
Cardinal Poliynac, t iitilled ' Aliti-Lii 'ri 'nw, !,iv, di- L>c<> el 
Nalura,* in nine books, nddn-s^cj la t^umi. .. ah :iihc!-*t. 

The best edilion* uf Luircliiis aw, by I^muImiu-. v. Iu>--.o 
rotnmcntary i» very U'^'ful, I5f>3, 1j70; Havercanip, I7'.'j; 
\V lUeficld. i;06-'.i7; Eich^taJi. i.HOl; and Forbiger. lt>2tJ. 
Tlu) ' De Rcrutn Nutura' has been tnuislated into noal 
Eunipean laneua<!cs; the tranrfntions mdat worthy of no« 



l ilt.) amiNcd bun uf pM>ln»c:ling tbe war "ii m r lui.: U 
tiicilition il Ktl'orded biiu of aniuirin.; wcultli ; and r\ci,;4 
ally carried a tnca.surc by whf h be was rcmovi-d frvUi t;. 
coniinund. and auccwdetl 1>> 1' i ij oy, m.c. f>f>. 

The aenalc, (ays X'lutarch, lia*! i«okcd furaafi) to LanJ* 
lu na likely fo prove a moat powerful aufiportcT tt tL 

Ealrici.in order; but in lhi» they wxto tli'iipi'iinttd : 
.nculbi.'t ou bis return In Il«ti»e took no part in f.ul ■ 
affairs, and p;i--t'.l iii>; iriu.iuiilcr ..1 1;:- lift- in rrtui'tii 
The itninutiiiv f>irlun> wln h he iuid aina*x-il tJurni." i. • 
cots in and in A*ia be i ^eil in the cri-c:i<^n of 
magnificent villa* near N^plM aitd Tu» ulura : and 
in a ttyio of magnifleenreaml luxury whirb appcart tv lut* 



tice are, the Eii^;!i>li li\ Circ. li f Cn (pimtly printi d), tinrl astonished evt i: tin- mosl wealliiy of In* roiilciiipxn 



Lucullus was il mail of relliieil taste and liberal cducaii . 
he wrote in hi)* youth the hialury of the Manuan «tr r 
Grcvk (Plutarch, Luc, e. i. ; eoinpare CV. Ati .ill^ i. 
and WM n warm supporter of learniUK and the aru. Bo 
bouiM dooomtoa with tho moat coatlf (untinfi a%; 
statuM, and his library, which h« had colleetod at an ianMSM- 
i'xpcnsie, was open to all learn«><l men. He lived on inliiirif» 
iLTins with Cicero, who ha4i bij;hly prainel hi» Ii^arnin?. -s.! 
uivniii 'l I'l'r 1.1' h i.iks wiih the name of hi» fr.-tcl. 
namely, tiic tuurth inx^k of hi6 ' Ac<ideniiral Qut c ik i M m ,' a 
whicli he makes Luculliu defend the philoMpttkal tfWMit 
ot the Old Academy. 

It ia aoid that during the latier veara of hU lilh Lnmil/t 
lost his seme*, and that hit braliier bad ilw oaiw of Ln 

estate. 

! ( I'lutaicb'i Li/tr »/ J" . L^)'- / / . Apfia^i " 

\ Mithri'/atic If 'itr ; Cicero's Aciui. Quft^u, n., Cliiil^jij'i 
/•(I*// Ilflteniei.) 

LUULOVV, a corporate town and narbamcntar) Uir> .|H 
of Shropshire, ISSmilei north-we»t by in-*l fn.m Li,i]<'>b 
It !!> locally w ithin the hundred of Munslow. and is acm 
ably situated on the eastern bank of the Teroc, a bratv!? J 
the Severn, over which riMr there is a hand»otDe »: r. 
bridf,'C of three arches. The charter* date from ttiL- It^ 
year of the reijtn of Edward IV. to the first of Jam-* If 
The pronerty of the corporation conii^ts < htetly of thMCk* 
menopogbn, betonginKto tbe same subtntw Kucinciionea}, and lanus in Ludlow and its imn«diaie vicmity. Tb». - 
and ibereforeoquallyailiedto the true Cinchonas ; nllindicat- conic derived from this source amounted, in the }car ••v.^^i 
ing the part of the Indian territory whore these valuable i Septeinlwr 2'J, IsS.I, to 3UI0/. ; the expenditure durj{i{;.v 
]dants m!i;tit ni St certain!) lie ^Mown, and yield a proruuble same pcri>^d was 2 irn/- I'he town itjuOcU isooBlcaed ' 
article of cutnmerco. 'It u iiuj-ossiblo to conceive anything four aldcriuen and ittulve couiicillori. 
more beautiful than tbi* tree, when cuvcred with its nuiue- | The street.** of Ludlow are bruad, well pavol, and '.1.^:1! 
roiM rounded panicles of pink-coloured, vrrv fni>;rant, large j with g»>, and tlte bouses are ui general well builu Tbsisb 
blossoms.' ( Wallich. I. c. p. .10.) i bitanl.s are amply supplied With Water, which is partly lirtvr 

LUCULLUS, LU'CIUS I..IC1'NIUS. descended from a j from three sprinf^ situated ab.iut a niilc and a triif he 
distingui'«hed Roman family, wai born about b.c. 115, and ' the town, and iheneo conveyed in leaden -pij*-s. and put 



by Mason Good, \uth tlii; Lttia text, and iiunU'ruu* nuica 
oi" litllo value, in vols, llo., 1 ■>03 ; the French by Lagranjre, 
with the Latin text, 1709; the German by Mviiiecke, 17'J6. 
and by Knebel. 1S2I ; and the Italian by Uaiehetll, 1717. 
flroquenilf reprinted. 
LUCR1NB LAKB. rAviitMO.1 

LUC'U'LlA.a genus of the natural family of Uul)iaren\ 
RuborderCinchonacecD, tribe Ciiichoncas, and subtnbo Eut lu- 
chonce, thu.s indicating tbe close albnity of this uenus to 
that of the trees yieldirn? IVruvian bark, or true Cincbonos. 
ill which indeed tliooiily knuwn H{>ecics. L. ^ratinsima, was 
|daoc«l by Dr. Wallicb and fiaured in bis 'Tent. Fl. Nepal,' 
t. 21. \% is Ibund in gn-at abundance on Nag-Uijoon and 
some of the other smaller Ijill-. in tlio Valley of Nepal; 
aliirt at Becbiaco and Kot.l.ik.m. It iicli;jht« in exposed, 
ruiliLi- ii;iU>mI situations, blii-i^iitmii;:. lu i i.i il.u;,' lu the nitu- 
i\lio{.> lu II' il is found, nearly the whole year round. It 
isals ) r nu l on the Pandooa Hills in Silhet, lluwcring in 
the luoiitU of September. As seen by Dr. Wallich it attains 
A height of tixloen feet, but he wa<i informed of lU grow- 
ing to n larger ^i/.e. It has been introduced into and has tlow- 
eivd in this country ; but from the nature of the climate 
where it is indigenous, it is only suited to the greenhouses 
of England. It* locality and afTinity are interesting, 
particularly when coupled with the prevalence in the same 
mountoius of two other guucm, Hymenodictyon and Ily- 
menopogbn, belonginK to the same subtribe Kucincbonea}, 



s<.'rve*l under Sulla in the Martian war. Sulla bad a m ry 
high opinion of the talents and integrity of Lucullus, ai<d 
employed him, though ho was very young, in many import- 
ant enterprises. WhiUt Sulla was besieging Athens (h i'. 
87), Liieullua was kimu into Kgypt and Afru-a to collect a 
fleet; and after the condnaion of the war with Mitbridaic», 
he was left in Asia to oollect the money which Sulla had 
iiiin )-< il uiii 11 the <Miu;uered s-tates. So ;;veat was the 
rc:;ard tlt.u SuUa had fur Lucullus, tliat he dedicated his 
Commentaries to him* and iu his last Will made him guar- 
•linn to bis sun. 

In 1kC.74, Lucullus was elected cnnsiil, and was appointed 
to theeomin.md in the war against Blithndutes. Dunn'.; 
the fullowing eight yearn he was entirely engaged in con- 
dm tin : till'* w ir: and in a series of briihant campai;riis 
roiitpieU'K ilcl'catcd Mithridates and hi^ p.iwirful M>n in- 
law Tigraneis. In Be. 73 he deft-aliHl Mithridates at 
Cystcus 00 the Propontis and iu the following year agnin 
ranqneied him at Cabiri, on the burders of I'ontus und 

Armenia. In n c. o<j he marched into Armenia against | ally aupported by voluntary donalH»ns» and afiiadis 
Tiffranes. who harl e^ponsed the cause of his father-in-law: | tiun to lort cirls and ISO boys. Thetv are aho two trhji** 

and coinpk-ti-ty defeated his firrcs mar Tinrnin , 11 in cstuM.-l. 1 In the Inde|K."ndeiits imd Wi-sloan Moih."!^* 
Armenia. IK followed up hi-, victor)' by the capime of , whicli aic mUiKr>iii«ly attt-nili" 1. In I"- !! the p pulit -■ 
Tii;raii H 1 1 ta. and in tbe followmi; year aNo took Ni>ibis | tlie borough was .'ij '. t. Ludlow has relunicd two n>i'a' . 
ill thu north part of Mesopotamia; but was not able to ' to parlminent contnui(ni<4|y from the ivigti of F^lnarl 
derive all the advantafcos he might hate done from hi<. ' (Unuu int/ K'v rtit: Mumcipti Cerporutiiin Hqorit. in' 
vieioriea, in consequenee of the mminout disposition of his LUDi^W ROCKS. The upper nit of the * Kildn. 
auldiers. Lucullus never appears to hare hnsn a fiivonrite | system * of Mr. Murrhison is Inns designated. Tbry - 
with his lroO|>s; and their ni»;»ffcctiiin \\a^ inerea'ieil by tin.- 1 hide the fiill iwini; thrtc terms: — 

acts of CIimIius, whose sister Lucullus had married. The j U|ij>- r Ludlow U. < k. — .\ tliu k roas;* of lamiciiu*.! ar. » 
li.»;uil;iv jiuriy at 1, vi.i.' \\i.':e 11 it ^l.iw in atta. l.tii .> a 1.. i-il ccou* dcpo>-its. t<-ldom 3Ct|uinng consulei-able haiUi;"-. 

who hatl been the personal friend of Sulla, and who vsu 1 and su^g^tui^ the notK>n of having been ikpt^-Hd «« 



rawed by machiiury from th. rn.'i C^irvc. Tlie </t<} ur* 
jjoiicc, consisting merely of the ciuif constablr and ■ -.' 
others appointed by the leet, is said to Ik* eff»fti>c. T. 
Utrough gaol, erected in 1704 at the e\jicii.*c of the <fiV^n 
tioii. IS commodious, and contains vpa-ate vanli &r li* 
clasgiricalion of the prisoners. The manufacture «f fiv« 
W.1S formerly on a large scale, but of late )ear> it h»» re.* 
decl.ai'il. in i- iisequL'ncc, it i> of the o>rnpi-til>c 

the mnnufaeiuring towns of Liecc^liLrsliiiv and Nutun^hjn 
shire. The parish church, deilicaie*! to St. Lamrcnrt-. i- 
t!io ilix-ese of Hereford, and the living, a rectory o tL* 
pariona^ oftlwCfOWn, is valued ut IGoA per annum. 

The ftee grtmmnr-schooU founded by Edward Vk ^ 
conilueted by a master and usher, whose salaries are rmfr- 
lively mo/, oud 60/. All !> duly qualified by nu ' - 
within the borough, and aide lo a-ad tnlornbly, ntv 3-!=. 
\\\m\ application. The number of free scholars in I ■^li *; 
under tntrty. l^e'^ldei the gramwar-scl>oul, there a t^ 
national achoid, con nectid with the cburrb, which tsllv. 
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a mvMf Mdinwnt; from wUdi dfouiiMlttifle it bis ilio 
been called * mudstoQe* by Mr. HurciltiMNi. Wwj |jeh in 

Aymestry Limestone. — A concroltnuary ;ui<l polypiflTous 
htucstone, uJ' loi al occurrence and small thickness, nnercly 
separating tlic other tcrtns. Many fossils. 

Lower Ludlow Rook. — Qiidi; vk aigiUaceous* thaly. 
and flaggy deposit, with a few ealcaraom noddlea» yielding 

thrlls. 

The limcstoiie of Wcnlock and Dudley lies bolow. 
LUDLOW. EDMUND, was born at MimlLn-Brndloy 
la Wiltshire, about the ycsir Itijo. His father. Sir Henry 
Ludlow, a considerable landed propratur in that county, 
and iu i«pc«aflQl»tiva in the Lutw Farliamcat, was ait ad- 
nieale of the demoeratie eaute, which wa« likewise eagerly 
cs|ioiL«<:'d by his son. Edrniiml Ludlow \ oluiitfcrerl in 
E«ex's army, and first cn^a^jwl the king s forcos nt lliu 
battle of Ed^'e-hill i ' i J i : from tins time, with oidy occa- 
uonal interruulioDi. hu Illlt>d such stations, inilitary or civil, 
IS rendered nini an important partisan. He denounced 
the muigovernmant of the king, and aought the deatruciion 
of the monarchy and the eetabliahment of a 
weallh. He was one of the most active asi>istants in Col. 
Pndv's |>urg(/, uiie of ihu furt.>tuost of the kin)('» judges, and 
urn of ihe roost eager voters for tho annihilation of the 
! Ioui>c of Peers. Uin independence rendered him obnoxious 
I J Cromwell, who, to impair his intiuenoo, aent him to Ire- 
land with a military oommand (IfidO)* an expediant whteh 
nin>t be acknowledged to have been moat politic ; for when 
Crumweil assumed thenutlioril) of I'rott clor, Ludlow loudly 
protested against hi» olovulion, aixl il he had b«en in Enji- 
land might ^>l^^lblJ luue impeded it. Coi)>isii iit in his ud- 
vQCaey of an equal oomuouwealtb. bo refused, when he left 
Itelaod. to yiebl Cromwell on unqvalifled submission. He 
«u mgarded with gnvt jealouay on aeconnt of thia lefuaal, 
and Mcurity wtt« required that m should not aet in hostility 
tollu- guvenitmrit. His brother, TTioraas Ludlow, jirivately 
fur»;»lie«l the security, and Ludhiw retired into Essex, where 
he resided until Ohver Cromwell's death. He then resumed 
hie public course ; was active in parliament in the Com- 
mittee uf Safety, in the council of slate, and again taoeived a 
command of troop* in Ireland. Aecuaotions were afterwards 
b rough t against him by the eomieil of olBeera ; he was called 
an opponent of the interests of the array, and charged with 
hl^h treason. Iu consequeiicu of those charges he travelled 
to L/indon, resumed his seat in parliament, and there oiTercd 
tu enter on his defenoe; but such was the siato of confu- 
sion at this time. Monk and his rurre^i being daily axpaeted 
III I^indou. that he was neither heard nor weie the pro- 
ei^ini;s u<4ainst him advanced any fitrther. When the 
king was restored, Ludlow, justly estimating bis insecurity, 
fled the country; and after narrowly escaping capture, 
landed at Dieppe, in September, 1660. From Dici)i>e lie 
«ei)t to Switzerland, and having visited Geneva and Berne, 
resi^d principally at Vevay. In 1689, wearied with exlle^ 
he returned to England, hoping that his oBcnoea aa a re- 
piibliran were either forgotten or forgiven: but he was 
dt ij)|M.>inted : an arrest was threiilened, ana he was cotn- 
peli«;4 agam to fly to Vevay, where he died in I6y3, aged 
M-venty-thn^ years. His memoirs were written in Swit- 
jerland. and first printed at Vevay, two volumes in 1038, 
and a third in the followinR year. (Ludlow's Memoirs.) 

LUDOLPHUS, JOB (the Latinized form of his real 
name L^uthoIO. was born at Erfurt, the ISth June. 162-t, 
and was educated at tlie iiniver>ity of l^yden. where he 
principally studied jurtsprudtnice and ihu Oriental luu- 
guagcs. Afler leaving; I..eyden. bo remained for ttonietimc 
m Paris aa tutor to the sons of the Swedish ambassador, 
fn 1653 he removed to the court of the duke of Saxe- 
(Ititba. in order to superintend the education of the duke's 
children. During the latter part of his life he resided at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he dic<l on the stli Am il, 1 7(»4. 

Ludulph was one of the most eminent OrieiUal scholars 
of faia age, and appears to have been the first European 
vbo acquired a knowledge of the Ethiopic langua|(e, which 
ha learnt with the aasiatanee of a native of Abyssmia. He 
published at London, in 1C61, a dictionanr and grammar of 
thu lani^agc; but a much improved edition of the dic- 
tionary appeared at KrankTu t m Hi'H, and of llie ;_'raiumar 
in \701. 1^'Jolph also paid great attention to the Arahanc 
language, of which hapubliabad * dietioftaiy and gtammar 
in 1698. 

TtMrnoatraiportantofLiidolpVtoltMrworltsara: *Hiil9' 
F. C, M«. 979» 



ria .ffthiopica, sire l>e8criptio Rogni Habessiiiorura. quod 
viilgo male I'resbytori Johannis vocatur,' Frankfort, 1G81 ; 
'Ad Hi^torinm -lithiopicam Commentarius,* Frankfort, 1691 
(there is an English edition of the 'History of Ethiopia'); 
' iielatio Nova do hodiemo Habosainiae status India nnnar 
allata,' Flranklbrt. 1693- 'Appendix Secunda ad Hialorhim 
ilithiopicnm, continens Disiertationcm de Locustis,' Frank- 
fort, 16')4; 'Episfola iCthiopicead universam Habcssino- 
riim ^I'nteni scripta,' Frankfort, 1 iiK;{ ; ' Rpistolao Saraari- 
Uiwoi .Si( hemiiaruiQ ad Ludulphiun,' with a Latiu translation 
and notes, 1688; and a tt«Mlatiaii of the FhIou into 
Klhiopie, l-"rankfort, 1701. 

LUGANO. [TiciNo,] 

LUGO. rpALtciA.] 

LUKK, ST.. theEvant^list. Respecting tho birth and 
early life of this evangelist we have no rcrlaui inf irraation ; 
of Ins later hislury wts Icurn soiucllung i'toin his own work, 
thi' ./r/v rif the Apostlet. [Apostles, Acts of.] A consi- 
derable know ledge of the Greek language is displayed in hia 
writin^8, es|)ccially in the introduction to his Gospel, which 
is wraisn in dogant Greek. On the other hand, his lan- 
gna^-e contains many Hebraisms, and he was evidently well 
acquainteil with the relizious rites of ihe .Tews, whose mode 
of coroputintir time he fullows. {Ltike. xxii. 1 ; Act», ii. I ; 
xli. 3, 4; \\. <T, ic, iv^f.) Hence it has been miichdi.sputcd 
whethf>r he was a .lew ur a Gentile before he emiNraced 
Christianity. Tiie <!ilhcuUy is bc<t oxfteined by the opi- 
nion of Bolton, conflrmed by a tradition current in Jerome's 
time, that Luke was a GreeK 1^ birth, but became a prose- 
lyte to Judaism early in life. This opinion is supported by 
Affx, xxi, 2H-3I, and Cnlmss., iv. II, 14. From the former 
|ias>agf we learn that the .Jews accused Paul of defiling 
the temple by brin^ioK into it a Gi tn^k, Trophimus of Ephe- 
suR. Luke wa\ then With Paul (.1.7«,xxiK 17. 18), and the ae- 
cuaation would have reganlod him also, if he bad not been 
looked ui)ot\ as a Jew r0ligt'(m. In the latter pasisas^e 
Paul distinguishes Tj.I.i from other indisiduals 'who are 
of the i-ifcuinci>ion, wlnrh seams to show that I.,uke was 
not a Jew by birth : unless indeed the Luke here men- 
tioned be another individual, which we have no reason to 
suppose. Of the period of his conveinMl to Christianity we 
know nothing. Cave and Mill have awpposed that ho wa.>( 
con%'<ertcd by Paul at Antkteh ; hut they ate not supported 
by anv anticnt writer: nor is it likely that Luke wmutt have 
passed over such an event in writing tho Actx. 

From tho passage quoted abovi- i C'J., iv. 11), and from 
the testimony of Eusebius, Jerome, and other early writers^ 
it appears that Luke was a physician. Another tntdition 
makes him a iNunter« hut this atatament ia gcnenlly 
allowed to deaerve no credit ; and theopinion of GhoUna and 
Wetstoin, that ho was a iteva during part «f Im liibb aaema 
equally unfounded. 

Luke's native country is unknown. Euscbius and Jerome 
say that he was u native of AiUicKh ; but this statement is 
notflMad in Iremsus, Clement, Tertullian, orOrigen, nor 
in any writer before the time of Eusebius. Eiebhorn baa 
conjectured that this tradition aiwe from eonibunding the 
Evangelist w ith Lucius of Gyrene, who is mentioned as 
living; at .'\ntioch, in Artu, xiii. 1. Many writers hriwcvcr 
entertain the opinion, winch is as old a,s the time of Oriyen, 
iliat this Lucius and the ex'angclist Luke were the same 
iier>-on. This conjecture is ably maintaiiMd by Hr.Charlea 
Taylor, the editor of Calmet. 

Some early writers, but of no very high authority, affirm 
tliat Luke was one of the seventy disciules sent fortli by 
Christ, whose mission ho alone of the Kvan>,'eh!»i?. records. 
iLukf.X.) Others mention him as the comi'anion of (Jleopas 
in the journey to Emmaus, recorded in LiiAe, xxiv. la. it 
is alleged that the mention of Cleopas, while his companion's 
name is withheld, the fullneaa and general character of tho 
narrative, and cspeeially the notice of minute eirenmstanoea 
which none but an eye-witncss could record, prove that the 
traveller was tho Evan^;eU8t himself. Other reasons arc 
adduced for believing him to have been in Jerusalem at this 
time ; namely, that the latter part of his Gospel and the 
earlier chapters of the AcU have every mark of being writ- 
ten by an eye*wttnas8 of the fkets be narrates, and that 
all tho appearanees of Christ after his resurrection men« 
ti med h> him ( 'ok place in the neighbourhooil of Jerusa- 
lem. To tins It IS objected that we can only understand Ihe 
preface to his Gospel (i. 14) ns a distinct assertion that 
St. Luke was not an eye-witness himself, but that he de- 

Otbait who were eye-witnesses. 
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In Arti, xi. 88, the QnnlirMf* MS. hu ■ tariotti 

itiir. 'iiu'l when wo wi-n* KnihiTi-il l..>^fl!uT, thore •sUhA up.' 
ice, uLicli, if admitttfil. wduM j nivu that Luke wa* cun- 
nectcd with iho Cbutt ti nt AntHJch abuul a.d. 42: but 
tUit reading i« not usually accounted of any great au- 
thority. 

The flrit diattnet mention of Luke in the Now Testa- 
Went i« in Ath, Xf\. 10. II, where, in relaiini; the Tisiun 
wi>irh Paul sawatTroa*, ila- wn'cr -inMi iily Ik lihi^ tii use 
the flrnt |>cr«on plural, wltcitcf U ><> aiterre<l lli>il Luke \wTC 
joined the Aiwstlo (about a.d. 23), whom Hp accuranHiiied 
tu I'hilipDi (ver. Vl). Ue weni'* to have reiaaiuod at Philippi 
during Paul's joura«J I* Atbeu!! and Cofintb; ibrhe drops 
the first person •! w. 17, and does not romiM it tiU be 
relates l*aid's return to Philippi (xx. 5, «). From this 

liiiir It ajiiMMis fmiii till' ,|i /v I, like wru I'aulN ron- 

ulaiil coiuptiiauti till In* nrrnal at Rutiio (ubaut A u. Ol 
63). where ho rcm;iiinil \Mtli tliL- Apostle for sometime, 
probably during Paul's first imprisunment, Ila u men- 
ttoaed more th'.tn once in Pnid's Epistles written during 
thU pciiod (CW^ iv. 14; 2 Tim., iv. 2; Phttem^ y t4.> 
8omo sup)>osc him to be * the brother whose pralM» is in alt 
the cburclie*,* mentioned in the Epistle to tin- rinilu ms 
(viki. 18: xii. l!^>. BcHide^ his mtimacy wttlt Fkiul. Ite is 
said by Ircnious, Euscbius, Jerome, and other early writers, 
to bare had a considerable acquaintance with th*> re>f of j 
the Apeatlet:- indeed, they often speak ot l.uku ami Mark j 
as disciples of the Apoetloa^ «8 distioguiabed firon John and 
Mm the w, trho were dHciple* of Chrlnt. 

llespecttng ttir t il l uf Liik( '> IIH', \)\c tnulition is, that 
afker Paul s libi taUitti truui \n» (n>,\ intprtMHiuicnt, h*.* re- 
tired In Ac hail, wberu be resided some few jears, wrote his 
Qosjiel and tho Acts of the Apotttlea, aud died at an 
advnnced age (sumo say 90, otbera 64 yenrs), probably by a 
natural death, as we bate no mention of hia laartfrdon. 
* LUKR. ST.. THE 0O8PBL OP. la a narrative of the 
lif-! oi .Ti -UN Cliri-!, written by tho evangelist Luko, and 
one ot ihu cauuiiicjkl books of tho New Testament, 

The genuineness and autheutu iiy ul' llii> (Jo-pcl are at- 
tested by the unaoimous voice nf the early Christian writers, 
and confirmed by internal evidence, and by tho passage in 
Act»t L 1, eomparad with this GoapeUL 4. liiebaiHlia bat in- 
deed objected to ita fanniiical anthoHty, «itd to that of 8t 
Murk's Go^id rliuHv 1)11 lliL- p:; I ^ ! Th it ilu'se books 
are rtui ihu piuducii >ii nl A)t<i3tlcit. \Uit such ua argument 
cannot be admitted iii ujijMsition to tho universal opmion uf 
the primitive ClurisUaius. nor have we any proof that inspira- 
tion was conniied to the Anustlea. llie genoinencss of parts 
of IbeOoapel hat been called in queation. etpedallj of the 
1st and ?na chapters. Bat these eha|itera, being in alt ex* 
isri!!;^ MSS , r>r.» siii>[ .irtf(l In t Wright of extenul avideDCC 
winch iiu internal tiiiiiculiiL'!^ can oxerthrow. 

Miinv of the curly writers btale that St Lvikt- r.iii»|>o»ud i 
Ins (;(>s|K'l under the snperintendcuee of 8l. Paul. irenn>UH 
that * Luke put duun in a bouk the ffuopcl |nvuehed 
by Paul Tertullian, that ' Luke'e difceat la oiken aacnUd 
to Paut.' In all probability St. Lukewmild not nefffect 8t. 
Paul'* .1— ;st:irn ill S t imi i.H.iiit ;i «.iik. I'lit the iiiea that 
the Gur>|»t-1 1!. rtatl) bl. I'.uii -. iti'l th il St. Luke was little 
more than hu uniunuont^is i <"t ~<istanied by any airiking 
ntiieemetit \\\ the sl>le uf the t\>o wniers. 

The iiioit prubable date of St. Luke'b (iospel is ubuut a.d. 
63 or 64. It la duauly ooonectod with the Acta of the 
Apostles, and was probably written not long belbiv that 
b«(ik. f / i M Somewrilei!* place it in a.d. 'nm. 
jdni.i' t .L- .vi i> tli.it it wu?. written Aflcen years afui Christ s 
•M-enkM'ii. 

Witb rei>|H'«'t to tho placo of its compuulion tho cummoii 
tradition is that it ml wfittBii in Qtwoa} JenMDB «nya in 
Aehaia and Btrotia. 

Like the Acts of the Apostle*, this Gospel is dedicated to 

Th''>iiiliilu>. Tlie fMiijcr'iuii's (if rntii s respecting this pcr- 
i;;r an- as ntitin rous as is usual t>i> such points; the 
C(ju< UiM<i:i at \Wu li Kuinoel arrives t» tlmt lie was a con- 
verted Ueiitiie. hvtngwiihout the boutuls of Palestine. TUu 
dedication, the testimony of early writers, and some marka 
in tbe work itself, such aa the eKplanatioos given af nntlaia 
exeludvely Jewish, ptova that the Ooapel waa daaigtwd Ibr 
the benefit of Gentile converts. 

The (Tontenls of this Gospel ar« not arjuiigetl, like tbo»« 
of St M.ktilK iA and St. Mark, lU chronological unlcr, liut 

ratbef according to the subjeeo. ScUeieiiBaelMt ha*.pr»> 



1. TIm fcileml preceding the publla IMiaf Janaa. ebafs. 

i. .uid ii. 

2. Narratives of actions and discourses or Jesus, rbied) 
at Capamaum and itonaigiibeiirlMud. CIhi«> iiL la u. 

39. 

3. Similar narratives, relating matly to a joumry i/ 
Chriat to Jerawlaia. The «iMt and af tliia dmMia 
is doabtAtl. 

4. TIk' laM >l:t>s (>r nir;>t. bis suAringa md dauli, and 

his rtsuri fct I >n mul a~< i'nMiin. 
Tlio qualifit mI;i.iis .,r Si. Luke for the task l.t- u .I<r-»k 
we ru very high, ile wiu cvtdcnlly a tv«il-«du«aled aai.. 
]M,>rliaps he was an eje-witness of flwny of the eMMla he 
relaiea; aodasawadiy he had eKoalkBtoppert i ia ilw af g— ■ 
inc inlbrmation fhini eye-wit nes sea. Be aim us aatnst be 
liml 'acciitately exaiiiiiii il nil matters from tin- v ■. : » f.-^i' 

f r io/roXof^^irori 'nit^lhv r Vtif iis^f3wc, 1.3); 3JLi'X ll.» 4Ja<T- 

tuMi 1- boi iK- oiii by niiiiiy uuirks of care and accuracy «h.eii 
appear in ins narrative. In both bis work* lie is S B ffa |wi 
lousty minute with ros(>cct to dates and numben (Bat fcr 
esampla luA^. iii. 1); and be baa taken tha liaabis 
to insert copies of important doearaenta and aenuaie mparts 
of speeches. Tl>e evnnijili--. nrth*^ latter are very ii.:mcruiu. 
of the former wc hav.j a ^tiikmj; inslancw n th<- Vtlct 
Lysias to Felix. (Ada. .wm. :>>. » It \s:\\ n n iii'U<«i »p- 
penr im]T<)hnM(> to an attentive reader uf ibt» wvaD^p:!:*'. 
e^j't < uiilv III tlie account of Paul's voyage frutn Csnortra \\j 

Rome, liiat be was in the habit of keeping a joocnal df 
erent*. which he used in eomposinf^ bis histerica. 

Tit'' f''iiilr>i\( rvV coiici i iiiiii; the siiurfe^ if C -|i»l 
and tbu.se ol bl. Alulllsuw iiiul St. M:»ik luv 1-t-ii ailLini in 
under GospKL. A full act iaut (.>t ilie th'- i.is trained on 
1 1)14 subject will bo found m the AppeuduL Vo Uie fourUi 
vuhirao of Homo's ' Iiiiroduelion.* 

(Lardncr's CrediMUjf, and Lii'rt r\f tha j ^mt l u md 
Evangtli^t* i Otve's Ores of the Apratlm mt4 Bhse- 
fffliult; Kuinoel. Crmmrut. in Lib. tint. S T T*r .' , 
IM Lw. ; Cttlmel's iMctinmtn/ t'» Ihm fitf lf. K> ( liixk;* J*,- 
lor; the Intrfniuclirmn of MKbiu li* (b> Hi«t>i i> M^nin, 
Htiv. Home, and SiehborD; and S<-ldeicrnuicber*s C'rUwW 
<m the Gwfd ^ Itilk villi IoirmIiicimd kf lbs 
Translater.) 

LULKA-KLF. fBoTHjns.l 

LULLY. RAYMUNl). suiiKimed ibt Knlt^'ht. nrd !>► - 
tor, .111 t'iitlm.iui3tic uud luiuaikubk cliaiU4:ler uf tbe tli :- 
tcentli i-entury, was born at Palma, in tlic island of Ma>in a. 
in 1234. In early life he followed Ins paternal pro^rte^aW 
amis in tho Kcrvicc of the king of Araijiin. and abantLiMd 
himself to alt the liceooe of a aobUer'a life. l^saMW ft^ai 
extmne to extreme. Lully subeeooently retired to a deictv 
wberi" he )iuisin-'l a life •"ititinfr- nnd ri^'.'H/n* a.'><*liri.ii 
Here he )irvteii<ie<l to tiave bud iimoiis. au-I, uiiian^' \Ai.t:^ 
a inaiiifeiitalion ofCbniiton the cross, wbu railed bim t.> I. 
Hervi<-e and the eunverMoii of the Mobaitiniudaus. Hen- 
upon be divided all hn pruperty MBOllg the puor ; a-pd «• 

his thirtititb year he began to iwapaaa hunaaA by da;<prkt 
study, fur the labours and duties wf^ a mitMonary. LMmir^; 

Ar.lbic 11 1 ill! a -l,i\C. !ic ICi'l III tll.ll lull 1^1. i^'r >r \ . ; il I b . • 
SophU'ul Wul ko, the ]H.>I U»al ut mUkIi, UI .til |>iuU4^Ull1. 

(.'ested those new viuws uf (;raniiuar and diuleclie bt iuca.,* 
of which he hoped to reform .-vcience, and lh.-n t>y the ^>m\i 
itst'lf. Full of this idea be badasci ikI voiun ef lb> 
.H-ivi nji in the aeiublaafie of a Aaiy aeiapli, by vboa b<rW4 
e\] ri »!tly enjoined to eommit to writiufr and to publ»b t-# 

treallMS. to wliu'li be hilU'clf i;aM tin- lialii' i^f ' .\is LuL.i. 
but which livk luik'VtiTs and uduiui.is dt^iabcti by the ii' -- 
of the * Great Art'i.Xi^ Magna). Ua\iiig be»uugbt Jac'Ci 
of Aragon to establish a mouaoteri iu Miyurca for the edu- 
cation of thirteen monks in the Ambla laagua<e anA Iht 
dntiaaof miasionanea, he trent to Rmta to aaak tlw eana- 
tenanea of Pope Rononns IV. Ibr similar instttotiatas soil 
hiN own niissi m. R<.<ceiviiig Loui vcr l.iilk *• u uura^'. 
ment, hn viKtii il I'aii^ and Genoa wiiU tbc »aaa«.- dcvJk'<^ 
and \uili kiiiiil.ir success. From Genoa Im cra»««'«i : 
Alhea. w here 1m; was in danger of losing his life in ci.>fi- 
aequenca «f hia dinratn with a Moliommedan wboca b« 
aooght to aonfart. Mt vaa saved by the inicrccMoon r 
an Arabian mufU, on the condition of quitting Africa ^^r 

ever. Tins iirninive lii>«i\ri' In- sul)V~itii< iii ! • o>fl*^icrt>i 
not to be uitidiug u|<o!i Inm, iur uUtv it*vi>auig Iial^. a:-i 
in vain seeking to rxcitc sympathy and CKi-operaUon In t • 
designik be rBasstumed, unaiaisted, bts entbniiartir «nM^ 
vm*. Puii iti l iii i iart l» i»gw» Uwat » Afcata^ 
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1m wu nearlf B4oQed to deoth ; and beii^ oait ioto pMon, 
vntA oiB liberty to the generosity of some Genoese meP' 

rhants. Upon m»t return to Eurojn? Lully Yi<ite«l its prinri- 
pal Pities, picachinij the ncrt'ssity of a crusade for the 
itio\vr\ t)f ilie Hilly I^nn!, u ])l.iu nl \i liidi he laul bcfurc 
1'(*IK.> (Jluuietit v.. 1>> wli >iu it Wiu received with litilc or no 
favour. Un<'liccki <l liosvever by w many disappointments, 
and Willi the ardour of liis enthuiiun still unabated. Lullv 
returned a third tine to Aflrtea, where hi* nal (brconTersioii 
rfitaifi d ujxin him dreadftd torments, from which lie was a 
st'cmitl tuiK- lescnod by the j;<'tier<>sily of liiu Cfiioiso. 
Tiio suffcrin^;8 however ii)\vlin li hi' ha<l hccn cx])i>sfd wrir 
lo great, that Lully died on his passage hr.inc when he was 
just within tiight of his native country, in the year 1315. 

The * Magna Lulti, or the iuUian A.ct,* whidi found 
a few admirers, who styled themselves LnlUsta, after its in* 
uiitur. and was su1isc(iuently revived and improved hy the 
til.-brated Giordano Bruno, is an atleinpt to give a formal 
art an<j;oinent of all ideas, with a view as well to ftioditate in- 
ttructiun as to systematise kaowlcilge. The means which 
this logical luai-hine employs are: — 1. latteB (alphabetum 
arlae]^ which stand for certain general terms common to all 
se:3nc«i^ hot atpeettlly to lu^ic. metaphysics, ethics, and 
tli' ology; 8, figures, vi/„ — lruuii;lcs, sijuares, and circles, 
Biuch indicate the relations of tliosc >;eneral terms : ami 
3. sfi liuiii ii-ami-rx'). in which the comhuiali.iiis of these 
ideas or terms arc formed by the adjustment of the llgures. 
In the angular spaces of the triangles and squares certain 
MKlieatai ora inaeribed, and eertain sulgeatB on the airalea. 
Chi the drde of subjects, the trianiiles of the fucdieates 

bciiiti so fixotl as to move freelv, every i>ossihle combination 
of ideas is i«upp>).»e(l to be produced by iheir resolutiari, ac- 
cording as the angular p. nuts successiNely juss hcfuic the 
fetter iosccibed on the margin of the circle, ficnce arise 
dalnitinn^ axioms, and pcapositions, which vary inBnitely 
acconling to the diflennt application of ircueral or parti- 
cular predicates to particular or general subjccu. As how- 
f\cr the ideas whali a:*' selected for the fundamental 
nations of this mechanical luj^ic are purely arbitrary, the 
knowledge to which it professes to lead must V)C narrow and 
limited, atul at best it does but furnish a few laws of uni- 
venal notions fur analysis and combination. Nevertheless 
oa tha inventtoD. weak as it is. was founded on a foaling of 
the inadequacy of the dialectic of the schools, and is it 
Airoisbed a Wcap iti for its opponents, the name of Rayinund 
Lully has been gratefully placed on the list of the reforniers 
uf philosuph) . ill his pei>oiial character lie seeuiN to clatni 
mure justly our admiraiion for the iron resolution with 
vbich, late in life, and for the most part unassisted, he ap- 

eied himself to the study of amanoa and pbdosophy. and 
r the steady resolution with which ha nawwarad in his 
k' heme of converting the heathen in datptta of aH dis- 
i-ourageinents and di<ippomtmcnt. 

The works of Lully have been edited by Salzinger. 'Ray- 
BHmdi Lullii opera omnia,' in 10 vols. ful.. Maycnce, 
i;21-4S. 

LULLY (or LULLl), JEAN-B APTISTE, the father of 
French dramatic music, was the son of a miller, and born 
at Florence in 1633. Showing in his infuit years a strong 
propensity for music, a kmd-heartcd monk taught him the 
ui« of the puitar, an instrument then as common m Italy as 
it is now in Spain. Having attracted the notice of the 
Chevalier Guiie. he was by tnat nobleman leoommcnded to 
Mademoiselle de Montpeiuier, niece of Louia XiV., as a 
pa;;e, aud sent to Paris in his fourteenth year. But hi^ 
ready wit and talent found no favour in the eves of the 
princess, tar they were not set off by either a i^uod fli^ure or 
a pleasing countenance. Instead therefore uf becoming the 
bcasrar of the lady's fon. or periups of lier oonfidential com- 
mMirfcatfonai ha was placed in the hitohan, and eommanced 
hiylifeuf activity in the bumble capacity of mnrmtron. or 
fuliion. This degradation however did not much dis- 
'ijurage him. He had pre\iou>iy accjuircd some Uikiw- 
leilf»e of the violin, and now deilicatcd every spare moment 
to it. Ha devotion and mdustrv were crowned with suc- 
easa. The zoport of his skill quickly ascended to the apart> 
nentn ot the prineesa, who placed him tmder an aUa master, 
md he soon was numbered among the king^ twantjr-foor 
t.ulios. He now aspired to the rank of oompoaer, and 
laving produced some airs whuh 'with ravished cars tlu- 
loonorch heard,' he wo-s individually summoned into the 
joyal presence, commanded to perform himself the cumpo- 
aiHana which had axaited ao much plearacab and from that 



momaat the road to pnuotion and honour «ai oipanad t« 
him. He was immediately plaeod at the head of a naw 

hur.'l. ih iiDTninated Lex I'diti I'l Jont, which Booa acUpaed 
the liiniiuis hafidc- d^.s riiii^t-ijuatre. 

Lull) now was en<^ai;ed lo wiile music for the Ballrit, 
cnicrtainmunis of a mL\e<l kind much admired at court. 
But I.,ouis. ambitious of rivalling the grand opera not lung 
before established at Venioet and encouraged in hia d«ign 
by the Gsrdinal Mazartn, (bunded, in 1669, the AaMtnt^ 
Rnyale di' ^1u--i<j!i\ inslitntion "Isidi hiis e\rr sir.i o 
contiiuied tu ll(,iiii .-h. .At the head of this, Lully, uho had 
1). < ;i uiiiti 1 Sunnteiultint dn la Muxitjue de la Chamhre 
du Hot, was !K>ou placed, and being asst>ciated witbQuinault, 
the admirable lyric poet, carried into efl'ect the kingawlshea 
to their utooat extent. His abilities and oxortiona were not. 
as is too usnal, suffered to remain unrewarded: besides the 
glory of comph.'to success, ho ac(|uii-rd a hand>onic forfiine, 
and was raised to the honourable rank of S^ rrt'tuirr du lioi. 
The proud Sccretairrx hcMlated at adnutting a iiHinni'nn 
into their number. Lully complained tu the king. ' 1 have 
honoured them, act you.' said the monavefa. putting a 
man of genius among than** 

On the recovery of Louis fWmi a severe operatkm, Lully 
composed a TV Drum, and during a rehearsal of it, whil i 
bealm.; the time to the band with his cane, he struck his 
fiKit a violent blow, which was followed by serious conse- 
quences, and having put himself into the hands of a quafk. 
his life paid the forfeit of his credulity. He died in Paris, 
in 1M7, whara. in the ehtureh tkt Petit* Phre$, his fomUy 
erected a splendid monument to his memory. In his last 
illness li(> was attondi'd by a ])ricst, who refused him tho 
consolations of the church, unless he c-on-cnled to destroy 
the opera on which he was engaged. lie complied : tho 
manuscript wius committed to tho names. A friend, enter- 
ing slKMlly after, reproached him for having listened ton 
dreaming Janaanist. 'Hush! husbl' whispered thecoma 
poser. ' fhave another ftir copy of tba work in my drewer.* 

Lully was a shrewd man, p^s-esslng a considi r.iMe fund 
of luiniour, and many ]ileu»ant anecdotes are related of him. 
His coinpanionuble quahtiis led him loo much into com- 
pany, which he did not enjoy in a tcm|H'rato manner, and 
the seriotuturn which the accident ju.st mentioned took was 
imputed to the bad state of body produced hy hia habitual 
inanlgenees. As a composer, he is to be ranked amonf( 
the first in his art. To him music is indebted for some of 
Its greale-t iinproveiuents, and his works display genius of 
a high order teiiii<ered by the soundest judgnicM!. Kveii 
Handel acknowledged that he nv,odeUed his overtures after 
those of Lully; and our illustrious Purcoll did not hasitatB 
to pruilt by many hints afforded by the ninetaan opaiaa 
composer] bv the mvonrito of Louia w OratHt. 

LU M B.\'0O. [ IllI ElM ATlfM .] 

LUMBRI CUS. Tiie genns Lumbricm of Lintitcus con- 
sisted not onl> of the Edrt/i-trnrins, pruperly s<i called, but 
of an Intestinal worm or Entozofm (var. Intcstinalis y), the 
Atcarit lumbrieoitUt, which so oAon infesta dlildren, and 
tli(> Lumbrictu marituu at Img of our abomm ao much in 
reipiest by fishermen as a bait for aea-Ssh. The genus, a« 
he left it, comprised only the two sji.-rics t'Tri'\'n\ nnl 
tnaritiiix, and is arranged under his I'rrinrs i Intijsluuu, 
between Aitraris and Lumhriau. 

Lamarck and Cuvier both place the genus Lumbricua 
among the Annelida. 

The former makes the Eehiuriet or Lombrieinh the 
second family of his Apod Annelid*. Ho observea that 
they have in truth projecting bristles (soiesi externally; but 
these bristles, rarely fasciculated, are not retractile, have no 
sheath, nor are they furnished with pedifurm mamdln?. 
serving as a case for bundles of retractile bristles, as in 
all the Annelids of Lamarck's two following ordain^ tlia 
Antennat* Annelid* and the StdtHtary Annehd*. 

Lamarck states that he formed thisfomily at the expense 
of the genus Liindri'irm of Linntrus, or rather of a part of 
that genus: but ho ad<ls that, in the then im|M?rfecl state of 
the knowledge of their internal organization, he considers 
his labours as imperfect and provisional only. He assigns 
to thiafonilyaa a habitat mout earth and the mudoraaad 
(vaaa) of tha aaa. uid atates that their btanchis an net 
known. The three genera placed by him under this ftinify 
are Lumhrir.ut, Thataxsema, and Ctrralidus. To these the 
editor of the last edition sidds Sterncqitit, and expreasea 
his opinion that Savign/s gOtfM C^amm ft» ba V* 

laagad naar GirrotN^ 
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Cuvtor nakM the Abrn'irhuUa ilje* Aliranchi's) ihc tliinl 
order of ihe AniivliJs, and the Sfiigrrout Atirauditatu 
{Abraiirhes St- tigered ou Potuvue* de idM) the flr>.t order 
of tbtt fiuDily. fbe order omuiata of the ssMt* LumfiricuM 
•nd JVbw. It u to tbe Ant of theie ffenont that we are to 
rail Uiu attention of the reader, iitul it w tlmrai ttrizeil hy a 
long c)lindiK*il botly divuUsd by wrmkU-. into u ureal nuiu 
bvrof nngii, and bj a luouili «itli.jui inili. Cuvht i> in.irks 
timt the Lumbrici uURtit to be nuUlivtdvd ; uod Sa^i^ay 
has. in effect, gulidivided the Earth-worms into the genera 
JUnUrim, Hypogtrony and CtiUUio. MM. Audouin and 
Milne Bawarai distinKuUh alao the ^bim Ihtpkomia. 

Of tikcac J-'ntri ion lias upon e.irh nOg Jbttr pMW Of MBall 
bri»tle-likc procoktet, cii'ht ui all. 

CUMlio i« itatid to tmf« two bmtle*Uka pno— i w only 
on each tm^. 

HfpcgMtH has, Waidea the other bristlo-hke proretfte*. 
one on tliebock of nch ring. (Tbia form ia noticed as 

liciiit^ Amerknn only.) 

Trvphvnia h i- n i ucli rinu; four IiuikIIl-s uf shurt bristle- 
like prooeMCS. aiul ul Uwi anterior cxlreiuUy a threat number 
of lonf; and brilliMlt l»illle-lilw p wewWM vbieh auirouiid 
tbemoutU. 

Savigny deacribed upwards of twenty species, which lui 
flMMidttfs la be diatinet, and to have been eonfouuded pre* 
rioualy under the nnne of LiimbrietiM temtMt, M. 

Morren, in his 'Treatise on tlic Natural History and Ana- 
tomy i>f ilu' Ltviifmcm trn f utrn ' (Hius*el!i, appears 
to bi- Juulilful with reg;irii to the n\iniber of !*}>ecies de- 
acribed by Savigoy aud others, and incUiiat to tbe opinion 
thnt they arc merely nrietk'*. M. Milne Edwards («lit. of 
LiniMvk's Am$maa $atu Fertebrett 1939) couaiden tbe 
ehanaleio on vbieb Savigoy lolied an diatinetions Ibr dt- 
\-iding tho gionp into tbo tOMO gonen aa of Uttlo itnport- 
auce. 

We take as an exainplo the oomoMM AtrlA-tPOmi iLmm- 
briemt ktrreitrit of Linawus). 

Oboanization. 

Eteinally the Earth-worm prewmts n bo<ly comwMcd of 

1 M U'rous narrow rin^s closely approximated lo i ii-li utiier ; 

abaut one-thi((l ui their leu^tii uiuy be seeii^ ))urticulurly 
at tlie season of repn>du( l,()n, tin ilitellum, whioh Ijeoonu* 
at that time a lughlv iiuporiant agent. Tbe colour of the 
body ia reddiah or bluiabt and of a abinin|[ aapect. aad ibe 
nnimol ban the power of aeeieting n vueons aiilntancc. 
vbich fbrmt a aort of protectinf abeath to ita body, and 
j;ri itiv fill ilii;iles its pro^;ress flirijiij^h the earth. The 
ujiiinul t» ey>-U-vt, wid uupruvidctl wiih either tentacles, 
branchial, or c irrlii. 

Respiratortf S^ttem. — Tile generally received opinion w 
tliat the blood of tho Earth-worms is aerate<l by meatui of 
lateral aeiiei of suaJl pyrifum TCudeSi anakigous to the 
braethiuK aees of tbe Leeob [Lrcch. vol. xiiin p. 382], and 
opviilfig externally by very riiiiiute j^jre^!. 

Ijtf4f:*iiv« S^ttem.— -Tin: luonili eiiii>i'.is of two hp* Milh- 
QUt tentacles or aimuture ot any tlt M rtptujii ; but the upper 
hp IS elongated and probo&ciditurin. The cesopbaguS) wntch 
is a wide uicmbranous canal, is continued straigbt down for 
half an inch, and ends in a dilated bag or reiervoir, to 
whirb sac«weda a nutciular atoniaeh or giasard, diaposod in 
thf form of u rin^. Tlie intestine is const m led at eiirli 
^e^;Ine:lt of ihe anunal b) a s-cjios uf h|;an)euis or (>:irliiions, 
ronnci lin^; it lo tlic pai ielusof tbe IkkIv. ;iritl swell* out llie 
iiilcruiediate spaces, when distended b\ tbe particles of 
earth. (See the Catalogue i\f iht Phy»iol'<i;icul Serift <ff 
Cii'nparattv$ AmUan^ in iht Mutmm *J the lioyat CoUege 
Surgeont in Loftdom, foL L, and tbe preparation in the 
Gallery, No. 470.) 

Aervotu Sifntem. — Tbe nervoUs system of ihe Earlh-worm 
consisls ut a M-ries of sinail t;uP|;bi>ns ilo>e to each Other. 
In tlie Museum of ttio College ot Surgeons u a pre|tarution. 
No. 1296 {Qolltry. Pht/t. Smet), lUustmtiTe of this »y»u>iu. 
It ii an Bartb'Worm (LiiMbri«u$ Ierm4m, Linn.) with tbe 
ventral pa rietaa of tbe abdomen removed to show tlie ner- 
vous cliords. their ganglions nn^t l iteral bran< be>. The 
divergence of the two main Uterul chords, ui order to pa^s 

to tho dot !^ai us)H < I of tho ttiaophagna, jo doarty ibown 
{Cat-t vol. lU.. port 1). 

Ofnerutive Sy«/nn.— Allotriandrous, or with nale orv'ans 
ao dispoaed aa to fiicundalotfaeova of a difierant individual. 
(Owen.) Ctttrior mo of opinisti tbat tbey won hormaphro- 
4iloi»btit that Uwaa]tMiiUetbali))wriuieti«a only lorvod 



to ovriif faeb other to fecundate themselves. It lia» \>^'\ 
doubled wlietiier these animaU arc ovijiarous. o\ovi\ iptiu.... 
or viviparous. M. Mont^re and Sir Everard Hoiu« ^.j^ 
poaedtoera to be viviparous. M.LMnl>ufourO:{^a»4i*j»i 
aiserta that they are o%-iparoum in wbkh opinion be t«>iu.i4 
\iy M. Du-i''s ( Is ia), who brlicves that the hvinvj vermu uor 
ammals wineh M. Moiitfeie !o il; for young Lumifnci •.-r* 
intestinal worms <>iil\. .M. M irrcii. m ilie rk ats<.r 
alluded to (18 states thut the mode of n-pnudurtaM >« 
both oviparous and ovoviviporona ; that ia» no op p m b s o iL 
tbe animal under certain unfavouroble ammtslMMe e.iL 
like the viper, depoiit the egL's. initeod of baldung tbtu 
iiilerii.iily. The statcnu nt of Si. Montigre is tbit ih«\'(i\ 
dtacenJ bet^^<H^ll the inleslme an*l the external «nv<:U>|M' in 
the fircninfejenei' of llo- rei tian (jus*)' uuiu'jr 'li. MDCtu-ji'. 
where titoy are hulcbed. according to Cuvicr, um* 
making their exits from tboomw. M. I>ufour. on tfaeci .• 
tfary, aajri tbat tbev pioduco oggt anakgooa to tboao of ibt 
loeeltea. In the Miieeum of the Collej^e of Sargenoo itid' 
lery. Phyt. Srn'fu No. 22*141. l!ie aiitengr tnuicty uf at 
Karth-worra (Lm'/i/t/' (if lerrt*im, Linn.J is shown wi'l 
tho parietca of tlie l>o<!y slit o|>en along the l«ck. aadlle 
two halves divaricate'*!, so as to expoae the uliioeniary cs&J. 
testes, and ovaries. Four portions of black bristle ladn^i.- 
tbe four toitaak which are tho aaaU while gkibolnr boi^s 
immediately exterior to the briMiei, two on eaeh oiia. Thi 
ovaria are the larger oval bodies, of a ks» pure uhti« thu 
tho tester, in the interspace between the bristle* Tbry w 
four on earh side, and iii<'re«se in siiv as they arx- M;u.jitt< 
more posteriorly. Each of the^st- es»t;ntMl orgaiu of nrjHv 
duction boa a separate external aperture, which ae ten 
minute; and impngnotion takea place hf tlie oyMiltMi vt 
the genital outlet* of one iodividoal to tboae of anoiber. 
VMtbont iIltrotDii»ion,n^ in the b eeh. In llus si.i!. i v%.. F.imIi 
wAnuis are pre«t>rve«l in a suei eeibng M-iiea lUwvti, Cj^, 
Vol. IV,) ; Nos. j:"5 and 'JJ^'u are aUu pre^iaratioos tUwUo- 
tive of tbe orgaiu of generation in these animals. 

OrganM iVMrMMo*.~--Barth-worau creep at a fokd 
pace by mean* of maiettlar ooalioetioo and dilatatiwoaft' 
ing on the rings, wliirh earry on their un de r ai d e tW 
!)i istlc-likr pro( ess*.-s ab.ite mcntioneJ ; thes*.- '.i-i ■ (--r.-.i 
as feet. Tile |tuwcr of elongation is consider«bi«. and tU 
anterior y.\n oi the animal ocio as a aortof nort ii po- 
traling the earth. 

Awita^ The Earth worm, as far as relates U (« 
anooaranea abow tho aui^ee of tbe gnmnd* mny be «•»■ 
siderod almoat a noeturnal animal. In the night-oanaan aal 
at early morning hundreds may be seen, though not hf* 
unless they ore disturbed eilher by moving the ground 
|iuiiriii|| li«iuids into their holes, is to be found moving 
III the day. Tli<^ ix wernf reprodocing porta after mttltiat»>A 
is, OS roost mnst iiave iiuttoM»tory^eotin ihianoMML 

C'/i7i/y to 3/ua.— Tba woro-casts. whieb ao mmk 9mm 
the gardener by defbrming his smoothohaven lawaa, aivf 
II ) 'imall importance' t.. ilie jiiriculturi^t ; aii<! tb:» «les|.i--- 
creitture is not uni) of (;ieat .sci'vi«.u tu IiA'M.'Iuu^ thv nr : 
and rendering it i>ernieuble by air and water, but t> i^w i 
most active and powerful ai^ent in adding to the 4qtl 
of tho Mrik and in oovcnng companlitely barren tmo 
with n auijorfleial layer of wboteeonio meoid. In o pB|s- 
*0n the Formation of MouM.' read bolbre the Gevko 
uie.il S(<iely of London, by Charles Darwin. E>-) , f Xi *». 
tlu- autlioi' commeneed by remarking on two oi the at < ! 
striking characters by whu-li the superficial layer of rsrtX | 
or, as it i<* rommonly called, vegetable mould, u d:^^'^ 
guisfaed. The^e are. its nearly homogeneous nature, oltlKxiO 
overlying different kinda pt ai^il, and tbe nniAMB inefty 
of ita nartidea. The latter Ibct mav be well obaervod m ai.* < 
cwu'clly country, where, althougli rn a plougbed t^'jL t 
l.iiL'e' proportion of the soil consists of »inail Moock y*^ ^ ' 
i>lJ |i a.stureland not a single jMrbble will be fouad w. ■-' 
some inches of the surfatx*. Tlie author's Ulentaoa S'SS 
called to this subject by Mr. Wetlgwood, of Moar UaU. M 
Siaffordshira, who showed him oevend llalida. aoOM of wbiris 
a fvw yean bethre. had been eovered with tune, and elh»fll 

W lt!l but lit Ill.iil ail'! eiiiilt rs. Tl.e^e s,.bstaui'v». in 
t.iiL.', arc Uu* hunt. I tu the i]e]>th ul M^Uic iiube* l»cii«^'.* 
the turf Three fields wi re ex.uained with caix-. l)^ tnl 
eoiuisted of cood pusturo-iami, w uich liad beva braed. wrUF 
out having bevti ploughed, about twelve wars aad a hm 
bdbco; tbe tuif waa about half ao tneb'thich; mmd tm 
iadiM and • half hooMth It «ia a layor «r loir of omI 
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a well tnarkt^l while lino. TIjo soil beneath thii* was nf a j 
gtaviill) iKiUiii-, and differcfl very ooiisiderably IVyiu flic i 
muuld nearer iiw ^ai fnt c. AliDut iIiil-o yeiirs since ciinkTs 
wete likewiM bpruod un tins t)ei<l: tlif^t- i;re nuw burial ai 
(ht depth of one inch, rurming a line ui* black spots parallel 
to nd •bore the white layer of lime. Sotae ether eioderis, 
«hieh Ind lieeti teeltered in eoolher pert of the niine field, 
».Tf l itlitT still hiiifj on the stirfncc or ontiiiii^lL-d in the 
riHjls of tlio t;m<s. Tlie second lieid exaiuiiu d was jciuark- 
able only tVuin ihe ciiulirs being now IuiiiliI m a luu-r, 
nearly an inch thick, three inches beneath the surface. 
This layer wait in parts to continuous, that the suporQciul 
OMiId WM odW ettecbed to the aubioil of ced olay by the 
koKer itmts of the gnat. 

Tlie history of the tliinl flcM i* more rompk-to. Pro- 
UvU>ly Ut fifiecii years since it \\a.s waste land; but at that 
time it was di aniod, harrowed, plout^liwl, and well covered 
nth burnt marl and cindera. It has uol since been dis- 
turbed, and now supports a tolerably good pasture. Tlie 
iKtioii hen wu turf half an inch, mould two inebo* 
aodabaU^alayereoeandaJtalf ineh thielK, oompoaed of 
fragOMsnts of burnt marl (conspicuous from their bright red 
eobur, and some of considerable sixe, namely, one inc h by 
hilf an inch broad, and a quarter thick), of cinders, and a 
few quarts pobblui mingled wtth earth ; l&»lly, about four 
ibcbes and a half beneath the sur&ce was the original black 
paeqr eoil. Thna beneath a iMer (nearly four inchea thick) 
•f Am pmtieleB of oartb, mitta with lome tegetable natter, 
those substances now oceoned, which, fifteen years before, 
hiid boeti spread on the surface. Mr. Darwin staled that 
\hc .appearance in all cases was as if the fraj^ments hud,'«s 
tbc loi tatir» believe, wurkeil tliomselves down. It does not 
tiowuvvr appear at all possible that either the powdered 
line or the ftagments of burnt marl and the pebbles could 
Htilt through eompaot earth to some inebee beneath the 
turfaoe, and still remain in a continuous layer ; nor is it 
probable that the decay of the grass, nltliuu^^li adding to 
the surface siiiiic of the constituent parts uf the muuld, 
»liould Keuuriitc in so short u time the Hue fruui the course 
earth, ana accumulate the former on those objects which 
so lately were strewed un the surface. Mr. Darwin alsio 
remarked that near towns, in fields whieh did not appear to 
have been ploughed, lie had often been surprised by finding 
pieces of pottery and bones some inches below the turf. On 
the riJiiun tains of Chile be bad been perplexed by iiDticinfj ■ 
elevated marine shells, covered by earth, lu Mluatiuna 
where rain could not have washed it on them. 

The explanation of tbeae ciiGumstancee> which occurred 
to Mr. We d gwood, altboiivh it may at Srst appear trivial, 
the author does not doubt is the conect one. namely, tliat 
the whole is due to tlio digestive process by whieh the com- 
m.ji Kartli-worm is supported. On carefully examining 
l>ctttevn the blades of grass in tlio fields above de^vcribed, 
the author found tliat there was scarcely a space of two 
iDcfaea square without a little heap of the cylindrical co&t- 
ingB of worms. It is well known that worms swallow earthy 
matter, and that, having separated ihe ser\'iceable portion, 
tb«T eject at the moadi of their burrows the remainder in 
lit:le uilestinc-shaped heaps. The vvonn is unable to swal- 
low coaiac p^ticleii; and as it would naturaUy avoid pure 
lime, the fine earth lying beneath either the cinders and 
burnt marl, or the powdered lime, would, bv a slow process, 
be removed and thrown up to the surface. l'hi!> ^imposition 
u not imaginary, for in the field in which cinders had been 
spread out only half a year before, Mr. Darwin actually saw 
the casting's u> the worms heaped on Ibe smaller frjt;ment.s. 
Nur is the ugeacy m> trivial ah it at fubt might be thought, 
tijtf great number of Earth-worms (as every one must bo 
swore who has ever dug in a grass-field) making up for the 
tnsti^niflcant quantity of work which each peribraM. 

On the above hypothesis, the great advantage of old 
pasture-land, which farmers are always particularly averse 
from lireaknij^ up. is exi laiiieil ; for llie worms must re?; r.i i I 
a consuiurablt) Ictigih of lime to prcpuru a thick stratum nf 
iBuuld, bv thoroughly mingling the orii;inal constituent 
parts of ibe soil, as well as the manures added by man. In 
the peaty field, in fifteen years, about three inches and a 
balf had been well digested. It is probable however that 
ih.; proces!) is cuutinued. though at a stow late, to a much 
-i-a:cr dijpth ; for as often as a worm is compelled by dry 
ktaiher or any other cause to descend deep, it must brin^; 
to the surfacei when it empties the contents of its bod^, q 

fsw pttrtkles of eatrtii. Xha autiiot ooo^luded by ttauluoi^ I 



I that it is probable that every particle of earth in old ]>asfure- 
htu\ has passi'd lliniUj;h tii<: uilealines of wmnis, and bencc 
tliat in sonic senses llie term ' ntiimul iiionld ' would be 
more apprupnatu tlian ' vegetable mould.' Thu agricul- 
turi:>t, in ploughing the ground, follows a method strictly 
natural ; and he only imitates in a rude manner, wifbout 
being able either to bury the pebbles or to sift the flne ftwm 
the coarbc soil, the w.ji k w luch nature is daily perbimiag 
by the agency of tbe Karth ssoiiii. 

Since this paj^r wus rcaii Mr. Darvnn has received 
from Staflbrdshiro the two toUowiag Kiuivments: — I. In 
the spring of 18.35 a boggy field was so thickly covered with 
sand that the sur&ce appeared of a red colour, but the sand 
is now overlaid by three-quarters of en inch of soil. 9. About 
eighty years ai^vj a field was manured with ri':r l, irul it bns 
been since plou^'lied, but it is not kiunvu at uLat e.xact 
pcnud. An imperfect layer of tbe marl now e.\ists at a 
depth, very carefully measured fium the surface, of twelve 
inches in some places and fourteen m others, the diflcrenee 
eeiTBspondinK to the top and hollows of the ridjpa or butts. 
It u eeti^ that the insri was buried befbre the field was 
ploughed, because the fragments are not scattered through 
the soil, but constitute a layer which is horizontal, and 
therefore nut ]javalli?l to the utidulations of tbe ploiij^lietl 
surface. No plough, moreover, could reach the marl in its 
present position, as tbe furrows in this neighbourluiod are 
never more than eight inches in depth. In Uie above paper 
it is shown that three inches and a half of mould hadheen 
accumulated in fifteen yean; and in this case, within 
ei;;bty years (that is, on the supposition, rendered probable 
from tbe agricultural state of this part of the country, that 
the field had never before been marled; the Earth-worms 
liavo covered the marl with a bed of earth averaging thir- 
teen inches in thickne&s. {Proceedinf;$ qf the Geolo/(i<xd 
.So. I -/y 'if London, vol. ii., 1837-3S.) 

LUMME, a name for the bird called lUo SpeeHtedDuteff 
or SfMvkled L-jon {Coiymbus Arctieu*, Linn.). 

LUNACY. Uiihoundiie^S of iiimd is perhaps the most 
accurate dcHiutioa of tbe present K-^al meaniiij^ of this it^rm 
thnt can be given. Formerly a distinction was made between 
lunatics and idiots : a lunatic being described as one who has 
had undentanding, but from some cause has lost the use of 
his reason ; and an idiot, as one who has had no undep- 
Btanding from bis nativity. The distin^ion between these 
two classes of persons of unsound mind also produced some 
iiuputtuai UitTvrtfiicei* lu the management of their property. 
These have now fallen into disui>e. and therefore it will be 
sutlicient for the purposes of this urIieUi to consider the con« 
sequences to the individual of unstLiundness of mind gene- 
rally. Strictly speaking perhapea lunatic is one who has 
Ineid internds. but this distinction may also at the present 
day bo disrci^rded. 

Persons o^ unsound mind may inherit or succeed to land 
or personal property either by representation, devise, or be- 
quest, but tJiey cannot be executors or administrators, or 
make a will, or bind themselviBa by contract. It is stated 
by Blacksteae that the eobvqnineM and purchases of per- 
sons of unsound mind are vmdable, but not actually void ; 
tlii.s however perhaps needs some (pialification, for a baij^ain 
and sale, or surrender, i>:c., and also personal contracts nuule 
or entered into by surb persons, are actually vuid as against 
their heirs or other represeutaliN cs, tln^uKh it is U ue a fuofi*- 
mcnt with livery of seisin was voidable only. [Contkvances.] 
A person of unsound mind, though he afterwards be re- 
stoied to reason, fs not permitted to allege his own insanity 
in order to avoid his uw n act ; for no man u allowed to stul- 
tify himself, or plead hib uwu disability (13 Vesey, 5'JO). 
unles-s be has been imposed upon in consequence of his 
mental incapacity (2 Ciirr. & P. 178 ; 3 (Jarr, & P. 1, 30); 
and an action will lie against a Iuubhc upuii his contract for 
noeessaiiee suitable to his station. Tbe reader is referre<l 
for infbrmation u|M)n this subject to 1 BlacksC Co'n/t , 
1 FonM.2?'/., b.I,c.2; ii Sugd. iW., 2^5 6 ; 5Bern.fcU. 
1 7U ; Moody & M. 1 06, (i. Acts done dunui^ u 1 ucid intend 
are valid, but tbe burthen of proving that at iho time when 
tlio act was done the pai*ty was sane and conscious of Iils 
proceedings, lies upon the person asserting; tins lact. 'l i«; 
marriage of a person of unsound mind, except il be solum- 
nisedouring a lucid interval, is void. 

Tlie decree of responsibility under whtcb petMOS «f ui- 
sound niiiid are placed with respect to crtmes eommitted Dy 
them, as well as \\:,.- J. - eeof umKniv.di'.cs, of mi::d wliicfc 

I ahould be coosideted a* depclviug tiie paity ui liuii aiuoual 
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of itdf rotilrol \\lu< li rnnslittttc* him a responsible flcont. I 
nrv in 11 ii-i'iit''l ^i^iii' <tt '.nimtrniiu. .» jrcncrul run' a 
UMjr Uuwtivcr bo laid down thai whure unM>uutliii^uf mtiiti, 
of meh ftbotura u to ren<lvr tliu |)urt> iiirompviviil tu ex- 
wiiM anj •elf'OonituL » «fiablub«d, criminal |Hiaiibm«nt 
■will not be inflicted ; but tint bs irfU b« k«iit in mfe cm- 
ody Uiirii>/ I'l' i-nn> of tlif < i iwti (I'l iL W CtV '. Ill , 
C. y-l, aU'l I ^: V'n;t., c. J !)• <J|> 1'"^' ;.<il>|' '-l "t cr.iiiir.il 
rt^ponsibility, nnd wliat congtuuics \iii-.(>iiu(Iik >n nf iiin.4 
in a legal point of vimv, tho reader lit rcfwrt-'d to the vartou« 
trc.ili!»e« on inwlical juri-i rudoiiee, particularly to that by 
I>r. IU]r» lately publij>Uod at Boitoii in Iba United Status : 
and aliio fEenenllT to Dr. Ratlain*s 'Obacnratkmt on Mad- 
ness and M> !;iMi n i!) .* ' Mi 'iiral .Turii^iiruJcncc it rtdulc* 
to Iiisaiiiiy." ' lilii-u ms vl' iM idness," and Ins oIIkt 
vork*. 1 lie liilliAi;!)'^ iciimik* in;i> liowoser In- u>t.-riil. 

in lunacy the qucMtioii to be decided is not whetliei ihc 
individuHl bc> actually of aoand mind* tboilBll » jury un 
aa i4M|aiaitioii held uudor a comauMioa of lunaey must ex- 
piwM thair opinion or flndinn io th« form that the allc»;f<l 
iinrUii' of ' unsound inind* (In ri- IhilMt' t, I Russcll, I iJk 
bul ihou^li sui:ii luu^l be llic- fiiidiDLC ui urder Id muko a 
lunn lo";!!!!/ ii Luiintif, tla- nul qucition is whctltpr or 
Hut the dcporture from tUti »iato uf sanity be of sucli a 
aaturo as justify confincmeDt of tha hadividuol, or 
the inMMttoii of restraint upon htm aa iqgaida the dia- 
poaal fw hit property. No ^neal rule can be laid down by 
wliich ti) ciLsuio n riy;l)t (k-i isiuu : but in all such iiujuirirs 
it shuuld bo kf"|)l UI uaiid tliul iii!>auil) varu;> uifiuiU'lv lu 
its forms luul (Ki,;ai.'s. It shoulii bi' particularly n-uicui- 
bered that |H2r»uns may be uf weak mind, and eccentric, 
and even be the auhle^ of delusions on ceirtaill subjects, 
and yet both inoflhniiTe and capable of dimetin^ naeuoiary 
natten. The individual'iinatmBl character ahoida betaken 
iiito oonsiilcniridii aiToiintiiii: for i-rci'iilricitiis of r;i:ui- 
iiur ail 1 lL'un>cr. and liis ciUk.iUuu in fstmiaiiii^' lus i^n i- 
raiir-c ami Mpj^ircut w.iiit uf iniLdlcrt ; and la>(ly due allow- 
ance litust be umde tor the irrilulion and excttiiinunl i^ro- 
duced in a mind, perhnps naturally ^reak, by the inquiry 
itself, and the attempt to deprive him of bis liberty and 
property. ConflHenoe ahould not ha vlaoed in depoaitions 
or evidence foonded on short and inattrotiva atatniua- 
tions. 

Sometimc4 the iiKi lin m con' . als Ids dis /ax-, and with 
such ronitirkable cunning and dissimulation limt the dctec- 
lioQ of it is very diflleuU: this is more particularly the cat<c 
when the inianity oanaiits in some hallucination ; and faerct 
nnloH the natnro of the delosion be knovn, it vill often be 
in vain to ntli niyif to rliir:flr\tc \\y questions any ])roiif of 
unsoundiif-s i)f mmil. 'I'iiosc who .in- insianc on iMiiiniLu' 
«-utii' 'i- wii! ri',!'! n rdircclly on unliuary and tnviul |:i)int^, 
pruvidtil these do not be<x»nie aissociatcd with the prcTaiUog 
notions which ecMUtitUte ibeir disca»e. 

When intani^ is arged as the ground of ii<Mi>MMMiti< 
biltiy Ibr a erinmal act, it has been erroneoualy held that 
the main point lobe ascertained is, whethi r the individu il 
has or bad ' n sense of (;uod and evil,' 'of ii^Mit ami \vr>iu>,'.' 
But this, though the doetritu? of tlio Kii.:livb law, i* lound 
incapable of practical application ; and the records of trials 
of this kind show that the ^uido to tho decision has gene- 
rally been the prooft or abeeneo of prao( that insanity of 
seme kind existed at the time of the aet. although belbre 
and after it the po-.Tfr nf nnsoninir and the knowlfd^o 
of rt«ht and wron^' miu'lit Ix- rotauRil. Thuii, ou ihw trial 
of Hatik-ld fir shootuii: nt (ii-ori;..' III.. l'!r-kino ar>iuc<l 
that tbi-< Lxtatcnce uf a dciu<>iou in tho mind al>!Xilve!i from 
rriminal res|)antihi|ity, if it be shown that tho dctustitm and 
rriroinal act wars connected; and on this principle Hst^ 
field was aeqoitled, hut confined for It^. BeiUngham how^ 
fVi-r, wlu) fcbol Mr. Percivnl under nn equally powcrfiil de- 
lusion, in or.Bcquencu of tho fjrcatcr excitement in the 
public mind o r i , ,1 i d by the rcjiiili nl tin in»anc act. wa> 
roovictcil and i!\eriiu-d. In many in>.(aiircs huuiictde bss 
bt,>cn prompted, luit by any msaiu- bnlhinnulion or delusion, 
bat by a mn-bid imnul-to to kill. Here there is generally 
evidencB of the fcelin-jK and prop^^nsitles of the individual 
having bii'ii previously di<.oidore«l, df Iiih liciiig in fiirt llio 
lubicct (if moral insanity [lNs.%NtT\'l, ond judgnu-nt in 
sij( h - riM 1 N iuili il li\ ihc all-, ii. I- ot ni iiivc to the net. 
VVlHr-' t!u ^t'l'iial conduct of the prisoner ha* been such 
ns to indirnte unsoBsdaeaaof mind, even thou(;h consider- 
able contrivance has aooiqipBnied the act, ur where there 
is vvideiin of luft hftvjag bM tlw mlQMi of aa iimi«ible 



impiiUo to kil^ it is becoming now the practice tfi ft»d % 

M'tilift of a( .piitl.il. III op|Ki»ltlon to llii- oi'l. I -.'r.bor.t,.-*. 
wbi> iuaiined the ciiemption from rvsputmtiiiity i^u >- 
ground of in!>unUy uiihin very narrow limits. 

A lunatic ii, acoordiog to law, mpoQsiUie far acts tarn- 
mitted during * lucid intemls,* a tens \n which m ma^rt- 
stood however, not mere remissions of the iioleurc ilkm 
di!<ease, but yienods during which the mtml rt*uiav> «• 
|K I tecliv sane i iiiition. Informing an opinitm rv^irr ■ 
uij{ sucii lucid iiitervals, it is Io bo remcmbewd ilut 
abiscnce uf the oigns of insanity mu>t have ojcsMlmt, 
duration befijra it can be tbeuoa concluded that tb* m^un % 
(lerfectly sane ; atld that Innalics. when apparcmfy c«a- 
va'L^rL'iil. arv^' >nbject to sudden and violent poruxysaNk 

Uiio of ihc iu'j»t diflkult points to be detcntniniii » nrfti 
r<uard to the roeiital taiMi'iiy of oM pirsoii», m -i.njBK i 
lutnd is confessedly inipairi'd. Thti dccaty of lutd.iirt 
old is fltst nuiinroti'd in the loss of mctoory of 
sons, thingm ami dotes, and psrticalarly wiib tmtfmx i 
recent iupresstoitt. Bui it is not the men Ualnlitf is It- 
Cjct nameii, S:c., wlurb will rcndi^r the will of sn old pcr«-- 
invalid ; it ^iluiuld bi> shown Ibat in ( om'crmatton abuu: t ■ 
afl'.iirs, hikI liii friend* and relations, ho (iid not rv~- 
suUicient knowledijtt of both to di»po»v ut tiie f^n»«r « 
sound and untrammelled jud^'wcnt. Many old m«& a{>(>- ' 
stupid and forgot I'ul, but when their atlanlion ia furiy %%A 
on their property, bustneia, and femily aAin. wnMiasftfi 

tbcin iierCfctly, and display capacity iu tlicir ri'mark*. 

Tlic Lurc and cu&ludy of iihots and luualif* form i l»r»»ri 
of lliL' royal prcroj^alive, and Mcro formerly fi<lrnini»it r. U Lj 
Ike kins( himself. Siuc« the dissolution of ihu iA»>^ti t<f 
Wards, the lord ebanedlor has been spenoliy sppoimk^i t« 
exercise this power. [QfAifCKUJOii.] The moibud u( uas> 
ing a pcnon to be of onsenud mind, far the pm^pwi* d 4s> 
jiriMiiL; luin of the control of his pniperty, and. wbrr<.' tfe 
( in unl^Ialu■L•!> rttjuiro U, pruvidins^ for the »afe costul* t/ 
l.i-> I ors III. II as follows. 1 lu' lord chancellor upon prtii. '. 
Bupportud by affidavits, and tn some cas«a upon a fmwm 
inlerriev aim with Um aUegad IwuM^ wrh«« audi • 
course seems necessary, cmnu a commimiusi to ts^^ 
into the slate of mind vi tne party, and if tbe jury %t>jJL 
find him to be lutia/ir. or of uinjund mitui <oiic of v;. ^ 
modes of finding i!> abtolud iv in i^^^uoirvi, the earv <A lj 
person is conmiiUi';! to .-ohk' r. l.iUiiii o. oiher fit p«r*' 
With a suitable allowance fur maiutcnsnce, who is <auM 
the committee of the person; and the ears of ihaaeiaiia 
committed either to the same or some othar paoan, nL> • 
called the committee of the estate. [OcaaMAW.! Thmr^ 
lai'i-.iiiii i> .1 [irooi-i-iliiiL; i->-,uinsr fi orii tlic ri.inrn'ni law ' 
llie L't.url ol LlianciTV ; but alier iliu a]ii'<.nr,mrnt ui !>■ 
coniniilifi'. thf cliani>.ellor act'* by Mrtui: ■ 1 bi» u' Omi it- 
thority, and his orders arc enforced by the general pn>-t-< 
of the court. Tho committee of the estate x*, convdcrrd :> 
a men bailiff a^inted by the crown for the sola iniamt / 
the owner, and without any regard to his smin sm ai ; ta 
thii ronrt will ordi r alTmaii'-r* to bo mnJt- ton', .ir ■ 
(if till- |iai'l\ \\ ho 1- ot iiii^Miinil mind, and cvi-n laUi» L^i-u^' 
chilfl, wln ro ilu' < irtnni»:;iiii-c^ ol lIu.- !»v\<'ral partii* jii»4> 
and re<]uire it, and will direct proper acts to be don* la tfc' 
management of the estate, as rrpnir nf hiiildit^j^ jJhng f 
timber which is doterionting, &c 

On the ireneral suhjeet SCO Stock fht lAs £mip tif S** 
Cf'nu f'trt Mentis: and ('olliu-v;i On I.un.mi. 

I.I N.VH OBSERVATION ^'in.rulU nuaiis an oJ»..' 
Mitiou o( till' moon's distance irom a s;jr. fir :li. | 
pOM' of iltulniL' tin- longitude. [ 1 AtNuirrus and LAtirti'*, 

MeTIIOI.s ok l"lMi)N<..J 

LUNAR THEORY. By the theory of a ptaart » 
tneant the deduction of its motion ftwm Uw lav of gmnts 

tion. This subject is discussed in tho ortida GSAVttsnoS 

For the numerical data see Moo?r. 
LUNATIC . [Lt NACA - 

LUN ATI U ASVI.UM.S. Ketidouhe large asidsvsd 1^ 
pilals (as the Bethlehem) and county asylnma, there ai» aa* 
merous ^vate establishments for the rveeptioa of lbs asuw. 
In tho citios of Loudon and Westminster, and «vr«n m<lrs 

around, and in the county nf Mubll. -,^\, itn-.' ;is\luai« 
under the direct jurisdiction ot 1I10 Meln>pwl.i«u Cooju..*- 
•-loiu i»uf l.unai \. \\ !io art- ajip. .mted annually by ih* iff! 
chautcilor for tho purposo of hcaoai o g and risittsg *mk 
houses. The coromiMionars are in nmahw not less than 
15 and not wan than 20 : four or flte must be pbvsictsam 
and two tanfiMtt. In other parta of Eoglaad' 
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powci-s of (^rantinir Uceiicci and appointing visitors are 
ickgated tu tlw justice* ia general or ciuarUir-w«uou» ; 
tat wtieee of all eaeli lieenoea am fonraroed lo the efllce 
vfibe metiopolitan coiaiDteimNn« 
N« iwiwrn c«n1}B adnittod into a bouee keipt for the tv- 

cc[»»i III of the insane without tv oerfifirate signed hy two 
itifdical men. not interested in the juiiCus of tlic ostal)'.isli- 
nmnt, tFi>-> i:iusl have soparaU'ly v;Mti.il umi I'XiuiutuMi iho 
patient witluo sevon daya before in» adunssiun into itiu 
■sjrlum; er. ttoon eatianotorjr teaeotta bvin;; shunn, the 
eertoflcKte i«ay uve ttie signatnreof one medical man only, 
bat then it tnuat bo signed by a second within seven davs 
ifier the iKilient's ailmis^i'm. 

A WMJty of statutes 1 um- W-t-n ita-i-eii ',r thu luaua^o- 
n>i.-nl and re'^uUitimi of li<>u-f~ Imv the ivti-i tinn uf persons 

unbound idukI, and uf county lunatic usytunu for the 
nsintenanct: ol' pauper and crinnnal lunatioi. tlie \ast of 
V i}icb is J & 4 WUL IV.. c. 64, continued by 1 & 2 Vict., o> 73 . 

I For the ttcatment ofluiiatictt «ee Inbakity.) 

LUNATION, the tiiae between two new nooaa. 
[Moon] 

LUND is a town m Sweden, in the provinoe of Scanc 
wtU Lin of Malmohu*, m SA" 4o' N. lat. and 13" 10' E. 
hag^ about aeren tndcs from the Sound. It is situated in 
tW centre of an extensive plain of great fertility, which nro- 
'?at(.s rieher crops of wheat than any other district <rfSwe- 
d«i: tobaco) and madder iiro also raised in it. Tiic strcels 
PL-e straight and wide, and ihu bouses coiiunotily of two 
Hours, and many of them surrounded by on-hnuLs and gar- 
dens. In the centre of the town is the cathedral, a largo 
■ed magnifleent buildin;^ of hew n stone. Lund is the seat 
or 1 bi«.bop. and has a celebrated university. Hctween the 
laihedral and the university buildings is a 8)>ace planted 
Tutl' I'.mi.- lives, nnil kL'[it in ir">"d older. Tlie niii\ei>ity 
builfiius^j. erected in iou^si, CMiiai-t at present ijI Ins'i exk n- 
*ivc e«lifiee4, the old and new one. Tin' furmi-r, v.hu li is 
the laiger, ia three stories high, and iias a tuwer. In the 
pnmnd-thMr ia the historical museum; there arc also two 
lacture-rounu. In the second Auur is the library, which 
consists of nearly 40,000 voUimes. anion ^' \> liieh aiw a few 
valuttUle inanusrripts. In tliu tlunl lloor is the lecture- 
tiMim for matheuwlics, and llie euileciou ol' iiiiitruineiits. 
Tlio observatory is in the tower. The new university 
building oootatos the meetinft-rDoma of the senate and of 
the Ibur Aenlliea, and Ukcwisa tlie archives ; in the second 
i:>Dr arc the collections of natural hialoiy. The chemioal 
ialairatory is in a separate bnildinf. There ia a botanical 
i:;inlen beloiii^ini; to the university. In tiie Inrldini; at- 
ta.-!i»^ to It isi the lecture-room for botany.and in tin- ujiper 
ft io: the lecture-room for anatomy, with nunu inus piepara- 
tMM. Near tbo butanioil |(anien is a piainaiion eu!l(>d 
Fhiadislycka, in which foreign Ibiest-trec.^ are yiuwn f r 
^le. and transplanted to other purta of the kingduin. The 
Dumber of students amounted m 18S0 to *84; the popuia- 
tir'n of the town. acconliiiL' to the eeii^u? nf is nearly 

M^fO, and it is supjtused that il now exeei is 4500 souls. An 
mive cuinmerce in the produce ol tlio adjacent country is 
rarricd on between Lund and Malnui. (ForseU's Statislict 
tf Sitedgnf Sdmbert, ReiMdurek Schwedm, Nbrwegm, 

L UN DIN, SIR ALAN, of Lundin, or Lundie, in the 
»fun' of Toffar, was son and heir of Tln irin^ de I-nmlin, 
»lio heid the office of kin;,'"* hosliaiius, or door wai J, and 
*as one ol the magnates S> utile who ratiHed the marriage 
ef king AWxander IL with Joanna of England. Sir Alan 
early tnnniBd the bnatard daughter of this kini; Alexander, 
and hefuro the year 1233 he had aucoeeded bis father in 
the oflicu of Durward. Before this time also he had imi- 
taind bis faiher'.> munificence to the chmeli, and in the 
M'int of the age had founded a Dominican cuiAciit at 
Montrose. He was a forward impetuous character, and for 
twelve yeua aaaumed without any authority the title of earl 
ef Athof. 

In 12t.'7 he rms appointed lor<l-jostidar of Scotland, and 
w continued fur about six years, when he was removed under 
r^fcumstance-^ whieh stroiiL^ly iiiaik his audacity and ambi- 
Uoo. In 1249 he endeavoured to obstruct the coronation of 
the infant son of king Alexander II. ; and the next year he 
previailed on Robert, abbot of Dumfermline, then chan- 
cellor of the kiofdom, to make a motion in council to legi- 
tiiuntc hi-; w:!'-. >^ (hat on failure of issuo of the king's Ixxly 
she and bes iiciid uught buccewd to lb« Uu<7iie. Jrof iLin 



act the king colH^ivcd so yreat a displca.^ure that l o im- 
mediately turned tlte chancellor out of otiiix', and soon after 
theiustieiar likewise. The latter joined King Henry III. 
in Irnncei, and larved in his army ; and at length, in \2i&, 
by the influenee of the English king, he was re-instated in 
his otrice of lord justiciar, and so coniituieil till 1257, when 
lie \s:>-. Liyain renioseil lor the jiowerlul Uumyn. Ho died 
HI \17j, le.uiii'' ilireo daiiL^hiets, who earned hi^ great 
uusaeaBtoiis with his blood into other families. Forduu calls 
iiim ' vir dapsilis ct ttMituissimtts in anaia» ct ngi et legno 
fidelissimus.' 

LUNDY ISLAND. [Dbvoivirirb ] 

LUNE, LUNUI-M, the fi-nre foniu d on a sphere or on 
a plane by iwo arcs ul tucUa uincii cudose a space. 

[HYPOTllJiM SK ; Sl'Ut RH.] 

LU>t£ (River). [Lamcashirk.] 

LfjNBBURO b an aniient allodium of the borne of 

Unm-iwick, vvhicli, in the vear 1.'.'! ", vvp^ lai'^cd, together 
With Brunswick, tu ibc rank uf a ducliy, ai I «as subse- 
quently separated, and formed a distinct ]m iiu ipaltty. In 
recent times it lost the bailliwick of Kliilze. ^\hl^h was 
ceded to Prussia, but was iudomilified by the u lhlion of 
that part of Lauenbur|( which was retained bjrUanover. 
It is now a landdrostei, or province, of the kingdom of 
Hanover, situated Vtwcen jJ" li' and i:;" 3u' N. lat. 
and '.)" IG'and I I lu' K. Im-. I; i> boun led on the north 
by the Kli>e, whieh -.eparate.i it iVoiti llol.iteni, llainburfj, 
and Laueiihurc; on the north-caiit by Meckleiiburg- 
S<-huenti and ttra Prussian provinoe of Brandenburg; on 
the ejist by the firovince of Saxony; on the ■outh-east and 
south by Brunswick and Hildeshetm ; and on the wcsit by 
Cttleuberg. Tlu' sha[H; is near a <i(inare, and the area 40t>u 
M)uare liilKs. The population, aecorduig to the latest 
eeiisns, is .100,1 Iti. The country is on the whole an im- 
mense sandy plain, whicii is broken by >ome chains of low 
hills. This tract is chiefly eovcced with heath, with here 
and there e&leiisive turf mooca, and considerable woods, 
mostly of i)r. Ferttte arable land is rare, but on die banks 
of uiost of the rivers, especially the Elbe and the Alter, 
theie IS very rich marsh-land. It wn.s calculated twenty 
years ago that at least seven-tenths of the whole provineu 
were covered with heath and brake; for of 4,172,64'iCalen- 
hct^ acres w hich Liinebui^ contain^ only 560,467 a«r«S 
were amble land, i74,52i aexes pHtum and 492,000 aem 
forests. On the banks of the smaller rivers the land » in 

many parts well cultivated ; Ibr instance, aljout Liiehovy 
and L'esker, where flax of good nualMy i.s grown. The ] riu- 
cipal river is the Elbe, which runs aU'ii"; the fmntier; only 
tile bailliwick of Neuhaus lies beyond that river, which le- 
reives from the province itself the Ilmenau, with its atlluents 
the Wipperau, liihe. Save, and NeUe ; and the Aland tuni 
leete, wnieh eome from the Altmark. The Ohre and ^ 
Estc ri?<" in L''incburt», the f ainer niiiiiing into the jirovinro 
orBrandeidnira;, and the laUcr luwurds Bremen. Tlie Aller, 
m the south of the ]iru\nice, with its inbuiancs the ( Jker, 
Fuse, OcrzCfOnd Boiime, belongs to the valley of the We»er. 
The eountijr has a very gradual fall towards the Elbe and 
the Woser, esneoiaUy towards the foittsr, against tbe inun- 
dation of whieb the land is aeeuied by dikea. The highest 
land bctWeon the two ri\crs is t?ie cclebnTted Liincburg 
Ueath. This tract, which has been culle d ihc desert Arabia 
of Germany, has some mILi^'cs and seats of rich lanilow uer* 
on the small streams, whu enjoy very extensive rights of 
common on this heath. The breed of small coar»c-woolled 
shee|i»caUBd Ueideschnucken, which a French traveller mis* 
takes as the name of a peculiar raoe of fieople, le peupie da 
Hei.i^-t'^finu -kx, is kept oji this lieuth. The villagers derive 
their chief sub>isti-nce from the breeding of bees and ga- 
llierini; bilberries, junijicr-berrie-, and cranberries, of which 
vast quantities are sent to llatubuig and Bremen. The 
heath is so favonrable to the breeding of bees, that many 
thuusuad beehiT«a ere sent tbilhsr fram other parts of tbe 
k i n gdom. Tlie cultivation of ^ sofl hat maite of late yean 
couMdcrable i»rogress. As it is only in the rich mar»h- 
Uuda that good crops of corn can Ix; nii.*ed, there is scarcely 
sufficient for the ponulation. l la.v is pictty extensively 
cultivated. The land produces alijo hops, potatoes, garden 
vegetables, and tuniips inabnndanrc, but only a hnle fruit. 
The breeding of cattle iamora proAtahlo than tillage ; the 
sbcep are very numeroua, but tbeir wool is in general in- 
dilTerent. Til- 1 -wd of horses has been very much im- 
pruYcd by Uiv laUoual stud at Cuilv. Xho jfM^teafltxd 
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timber for building at veil M (bd, for which there u » good 
mIo. Gypsum n)iouad$ in many pUces; nnd in the vici- 
nity of th<> (ryp^um are Ihe celebrated saline sprincs- Near 
Lui-hdW there is a district called Drawiin, or Wendland. the 
inhnbitantx of which, in ihcir lant^n^ nnd tnannens, 
relain traces nf tlmr descent from tlit- WiinU. Tb»' mam 
road for commerce between Hamburg aud ihe iitteiiur of 
Germany passes thn)ii|!h this princi|>ality. The staple town 
is Luneburg. and the iababitauls expect to dertv« great ad- 
vantaxat from th« privilege juat granted to the city by his 
present majesty, to bold three annual faint. The traflic 
from Hamburg by way of llarbiirR and Celle. from Bremen 
byway of CelK\ ami from Liibcck bv way .>f Ln lulmr^:. In not 
•o considerable. There are no maautiicLuri'^ pruperl) so 
oalled,oxccpt at Luneburg. Ilarburg. and Cclle. Spinning 
of yam* lia«n-weaving. and stocking-knitting are pretty 
general nnioDg the country-people, wlio likewise make a 
quantity of wooden wares. In genenl the inhabitants arc 
ill pretty easy circumstance*. 

LijNEBURG. the cnpiul. lying in 53' 15'N.lat. and 10'' 
17' E. long., is situated on the tlmenau, which w here navi- 
gable about flfteen miles above its junetionwith the Elbe, aud 
has 1 3.U0U inhabitanti^. At the western end is the Kalkberg. 
the hit^hest mountain in tho country (about S50 feet high), 
on which the convent of St, Michael and soino fm tiftc.it ions 
were erected in the tenth century. At lircbtiit ■10,i>w> tons 
of lime are annually procured from the iCalkberi;. ati'l r\- 
portcd to Hamburg and Holland. Liineburg was formerly 
aiUfOundcd with walls, but the fortiflcations are now dis- 
nnntlcd. The principal buildings and public institutions 
are the royal palace, the gymnasium, St. Michael's church, 
in the vaults of which :\rv ilse nionutnenln of tlic imtiunt 
prince*, the conxcnt of St Michael, with a Latin achoul, ibe 
town-hall, the an^en il. ivii hospital, &c. Tho inhabitants 
cnrry on a considerable trade in tbe products of tho country. 
«u>'Ii as linen, salt, wax, honejr* woollens, linen thread, flax, 
horses, of which TtMHTV w» amtoally brought hither to 
market, &c. There are very produetiTe salt-works in a part 
"f llio lity which is scimritfil friun tlu- rest by a wall, ami is 
eaiicd the Sukc. Titu aprutg truia which the salt i.<( ulitain<^'<l 
is very sti'ong, being perfectly saturated, and yields 200,000 
owt. an.innlly, and would yield much more. We have ab 
madr ^p<>kcn «f the tnatit trade from Hamburg to the 
interior. Xhera wn nann&elonea of soap, snuff, playing- 
onrds, some b r e weriea and diatjUeries. a paper-mill, &c. Of 
the other towns in the principality the nio->t imp ortant are 
Celle (uthcmiiic Zelh. a tolerably wcU-buiU town, at the 
junction of the Fiiso nml the Aller. the seat uf the supremo 
ecurt of appeal ; it has a gymnasium, a national iitttrj, with 
ItO atnl|ioii% a large house of correction, six ( liurchc^, and 
many other imbtie buildings and institutioos. The suburbs 
are rery extensive. On tn« west side of the town is a 
palace, with a magnificent chapel, and in thr FrcKh 
gniden is tlic monument of Matihln, queen of Di-nnulrk, 
M>iti of (;ii>i<:r III. of England. 1! iirluirsr, on the Kiln-, 
opposite Hunibiicg, has some manufactories of linen, \v>m>1. 
lensh Mid stockings, a powder«milI. tuniicrics, wax-bieoch- 
ing, tuflir-rellnery, and a great tn4e in timber. Uelzen 
in the Heath, on the Ilmenwi, hM faibnbitent», who 
cultivate tlu- b -r I! ix, and have DunnliMitoriea of wooUcn 
cloth, camk'ls. u:nl siarch. 

LUNEL. [Hk'hai'lt.] 

LUNETTE, in fortification, is a work siraiinr to a ravelin, 
or d< lilt hint-, but generally of tmalier dimensions. Such 
worlu have been piaood in tbe retired an^cs halwnen the 
ditches of » bastion and of the eollateml nveiin, but they 
arc now usually conbidercil as ad\anoed Verb, and arc 
placed in front of thote jnst mentioned. 

The form of a lunette is the >.iiiio as tl,:it of tlii' rcilouht 
Y iti tho plan at llie end of tlic aruclc KpRTiFtc\n<iv : and 
its positions may bo under^tool by conceiving isuc h w orks 
la be niaoed beyond tho gUcis S S on linea paisung tlirough 
P nnd Z, X and K. and produeed. Sneh lunette is pro 
teeted in fkont by a ditch, beyond which is n oorcced-way, 
aji M9Ua1. 

TliL> K st .li*position fif a >-.'ries of such works is tli ii m 
which ibey are tdlernately more and less n»?vance<l bevond 
the fortress; since then tliey afTonl one iuinili. r a reciprocal 
defence by the crossing (Ires wiucb may be kept up from 
the nearest faces of every !«alient and retired lunette. And 
sh .uM the iMSHtegon succee*! in rarryirt^ tlu ir .nsi]>nia< 'u s 
Up Hk! ^laeia of the laUcr, the artillery l u tiic tlsuik» ut the 



two more sahent and collateral lunettes would etEsctunf 
prevent them fkom Ibnning a battery on its crest |» bsmci 
tho work. The operations against anv one Mited Umttk 

must consequently be postponed till the two collalenl 1> 
nettcs arc tnken ; whetvas had all been e^uaUy adriacv l 
l>c\oiiil the fortr* >s, the tlinc m^bt hsso bOM htmAri 
and assaulted at the same tune. 

To give the more advanced lunettes, whieli Of* gennrfl i 
those placed beyond tbe mvelins, all the nd s nla gw -j 
« Inch th^ are susceptible, the mai^stnd linsa of thaw fcn 
should coincide with tbe sides of an e4|ui1ateral trir.v 
whose base is a line joining the faces of tbe two rolUim 
bastions at ivirits nhout tuctity or thuiy xanli {-rjta t> r 
tinnked anglv!> ; for thui> the earthen parapet* at ibr ; 
auiilc-, of the lunette will imt l«; easily dcstroytd bt n.-., 
and the ditches before the laoea of the work can W di^ 
fended by two or more pieeee of nrtfllery reovwvmL'T 
placotl on the faces of the bastions. The <1itrhr , ,f th • 
tired lunettes should in lik 

placed on the fares jf the collateral r.ivi liii> . and tbr cij 
gistral lines of their faces should consf<juently b« du^sj 
towards such ravelinH. 

In a front of fortification of the ordittOfy flBlMlt):j 
yards) this title for placing the advaneed lonetto wil p*. 
roit the ditch and covered- way of the latter t i Ix- ■!>. " 
by a fire of mu.sketry from the retired pl.ut-* . i LL 
[Fortification], and from the co\erofl-w:iy Uf .n- \\>.: hu 
tions ; and, that such fire may graze the bottom of th« d i : 
of tho lunette, this ditch ought to be in au inrlioed iltm 
nearly coinciding with the skoe of tbe dadi 8 S. Should 
the ditch SO fbnwed he too shallow to fbttt its end, which » 
that of being an olistarle to the i-nenn ui Ir^ ^ittcmpi i. 
assault the lunette, it wouM \h- accessary lo tn.iWe .t de^r 
and that it inif,'ht not ilnjs become a tren h m whi«-h :'' 
enemy wouM In; corercti from the fire of the deCsssin • 
should cutninunicale with water, by vhiflllit n^bthefibi 
previously to the expected assault. 

The rampart of a tunette diflSns in no raapeet Ihmi Or J 
other works; it should have thf same relief, .>r h. . ; 
above tho natural ground, u* is given l« iJic r«M l.iis • - 
as in the latter work, tlie fire uf artillery shouM Se > 
of being dirceted against tbe trenches of the enemy at : 
f >ot of the glacis, over the heads of the defenders or^ • 
banquette of tbe covered>way. Its MCiip should b« mvfk^ 
with brick or stone, in order that the etsemy may be cvc- 
pcllcd to form a breach in it ^^ -'.rtillcrv, or bv a rr,----.-. r- 
viously to iDakinir an a.-»sauli , or at L ast th.it the ;i:urfc m 
escalade ini^'ht be a proe. sis of <litri<^ully ami (ian;:;«r. T 
; turreplein, or ground in tbe interior, ^buuld bi^ SM«n 
I at the gorge to prevent an enemy from enteringOMMeB* 
out scaling-ladders; this part should be Airthcr isiShUii 
. by a loop-holed wall, or a line of pelisades; It sherii^ 
i seen and defended fnm some e ^Hiu ral «ork. an ? an .<^. 
I caponni^rc, or a subterranean s;alier>, for euinnjao^»L-'i 
nIiohM load from tliem'opjf i-f each lunette u> the pl*« ' 
nruis ill Its rear. The advanced covered-wav ahould |hi 
front of all the lunettes, and it might tennmatc at £tn 
extremities on inaceeaaibtogtoond, or in the g«M»ileiwis 
way uf the place. 

Advanced luneTtrs about a fortress f rni s'rong po»T, I ■ 
artillery, by which an enemy is compelled to commcnrr ^ » 
approaches at a greater distance than would otbcrwix ' 
necessary. The length of their faces may be fhim s.\t? ; ■ 
seventy yanls, and that of tlieir Hanks from fifteen to iw«c-v 
It is considered that a well-dispoaed seriea of (hM w.xtA 
would prolong the defence of a plaee about ten er tw 
days. But tlicy arc only proper f>rlr( -.>, i of lb«- 
magnitude, -.uR-e they would rt<|uire a large ganiMB, 
the tro'>ps. (.ti U.'in^' rompellvd tO ICilNv Wght Ml l»» 
sullieieiii rt«iin in a Hinull place. 

LUNE'VILLE, a town in France^ capital of on air- 
diMement in the deportment of Meuithe, lot atte f*Mi 
Paris in a direct line ea»t by south, or tt\ raika b* :U 
rood through Chalons sur Murne, Bar Ic Due. and Ni:- 
This place appears to have been a mere viUai^ l«>fivt t."" 
eleventh eentnry. It afterwards became a i ri : t ■> - 
and the capital of a county. In the wur U iweeo ChjjL- 
lo Tenn'raire, duke of Bourgognc. nnd Rene lUdtiLe .f 
Lnrraiiie. it was taken and n»-takon. In tho seat 1<<1* ' 
was taken by the Frendi. who demolished tho KittilcMU 
Litopuld, duke of Lorraine, tebuilt tl;< • .t> !. i: -hv- t 
mcaccmcni of the iaal ceulury, aud made a ha cvsMk«sM 
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A flre <lestroye<l part of tliis rastle. A.n. \?20, but it was 
promptly restored. A second Ike ( v.u. 17.')j> destroyed one 
i)f tlio wing>, which has been rebuilt of laic >eai-<. Tins 
i>:<<ttlc wa» the u.suiil residence of Stanislaus, ex-kin;^ of 
i'<'Und and duke of Lorraitie; it uuw iverves ai> a cavalry 
tiAirack. and a eepeble of mcGummudating 6000 botte. The 
[ irk and gardens tuive beoooie |iublie walks, end in the 
■ L haiup de Mars,' or exercise-ground, a cavalry exercise 
t*iuip is formed every year. There is a covered iidmy- 
tchool for cavalry, 320 feet long hy wide, without pillars 
to »upport the toot, in which 2UU men can exercise at one 
ttBie. The town was much improved by the dukes Leopold 
led StnoislMS. The streets ere fat the most part wide end 
(tfsqrht. There eve three snbnibs^ those of Hand, of 
^'illcr, and of Aliiaco. There are two bridges over the 
\ eiouie, on which the town stuuds : and near the town 
arc two others over the Meurtbe, into which the Vezouzo 
fails just below LuniviUe. The parish church is a modern 
hiMing of elegant ttcliiteeture ; the portal however is 
ovsnhnrged with flgoiea mod onutmenls ; two towers rise 
ebeve the portal, erowned with statues, the one of St Peter, 
die other of Michael the archangel casting down Satan. 
Tlie Place Neuvo (New Square) U ornamented with hand- 
iorae buildings. The population of Lunevdle m 1831 was 
12,216 for the town, or 12,341 for the whulo commune ; in 
MM it was 13,798 fbr the commune. The inhabitants are 
•ngpoed in sntnnhig cotton and woollen jftun, weaving wool- 
Isa-^Toth and cotton goods ; menufhetanng silk, cotton, and 
worsted hose; in making einhroiderv. pins, hats, earthen - 
•are, iroii stoves, and esjiciially leather and gloves. 
TlierL- are several breweries. The priiicijial trade is in the 
tSove articles; also in (^rain, wine, brandy, liax, hemp, 
«ood( and flruit grown in the gardens round the towh. 
Them ere six yearlv fhirs. Then are several government 
oflSeee, a high-school, an esrietthund society, two hospitals 
or asylums (m af ihem for orphans), a Jews' synogogue, 
and a theatre. Cnarles Alexander of Lorraine, an Austrian 
K'-neral of reputation in the middle of the last century, w:a 
l ira ben*. A treaty of peace between the empire and 
Fiance was negotiated at LuiH-ville m 1801. 

The errondiiBenient of Lun£viUe has an area of 466 
squere miles, and cotnprahonde five ctntons, and 145 com- 
munes. The population in 1831 wh 8S,S41s in 1836 it 

vns 84.699. 
LUNGS. [Rkspiratiox 1 

LUNGS, DISEASES UF THE. The highly organized 
itructure of the lungs and tlie iuccA.iant cxercis^j of their 
impoctant function, frequently under noxious circum- 
sfanees, render these organs perhaps the most liable to dis- 
ease uf any in the b<Kly. Exposure te damp and cold, sud- 
den atmospherical changes and transitions of lacnpcrature, 

-lilt of proper nourishment, matfontion to personal cleanli- 
is-iiA, ana some of the mechanical employments in which 
the confined and heated atmosphere of workslioits is ini- 
prqgneted with minute particles of foreign aubstancos, such 
esatadt wool, Stc , may be considered as amongst the chief 
aMitiaccnuse<; of this cxtemivaly praniling class of dis* 
etsea. T*hc subject may be oonvenlently divided into those 

aSections which are acute and rapid h: ll cir progress, and 
>h'»fie in which their course is slower uud liie changes of 
iiructure more gradually etfeclcd. 

in inflammatton </ the lunf^s (pneumonia, peripneu- 
aonin) the air-cells and parcnchymatouii structure of the 
arenn an the seat of the disease. This affection is gene- 
nuiy preoeded in a greater or less degree by shivering and 
.such otiier febrile symptoms f i niun tily usher in any 
febrile attack. Suuti afterwards p^un and a sense of oppres- 
vioii arc telt in the chest, with hurried respiration and a short 
dry cough. The pain is sometimes severe, sometime it is 
dt^u-ribed as of a dull and ohscure kind and deeply seated. 
1 f the pleura, or investing membrane of the lungs, partieipele 
in the afRBction it is generelly severe. At first there is 
litdf etp<'ctoralion, hut tliii increases in the iir'i^ress of 
ibt disease, and the .sputa acquire a reddish or rusiy colour 
froni the admixture of small quantities of bk>od. They also 
{•"Vices an unuiiuai viscidity and tenacity, sometimes to 
such a degree that the vessel into which they are received 
may be inverted without their fUling out; they also oontain 
nnnsroas minute bubhlea of air, which are prevented tram 
escaping by the oonsi-steiiLC of the secretion. 

Ifthe disease continue unchecked, the dithculty of broath- 
" n oeci.iues much greater, and the respirations, which in 
tae natural stale are about 20 in a minute, increase in Ixo- 



qucncy to ahout 40 or 60. Sometimes there is little cough 
thrfnii;lunit the disease, but most commonly it increases 
I tiie di^vcase advances, and the sputa become more deeply 
tince*! with bloo<l. The features subsequently assume n 
livid appearance; tiie breathing gets more oppressed; ex- 
ptvUnalion is eflected with diffioully ; the powers '^f hfo 
fail, and the patient dies from the lungs being no longer 
able to carry on their fhnction. 

When a fjivourable change takes place in the course cf 
the disease, either !-ponianijously, or from judicious medical 
treatment, it is generally attended by perspiration, the ex.- 
))ectomtion loaea its rusty colour and unusual tenacity, the 
urine beeonMB turbid, and sometimes there is diarihu;:!. 
Andrei and other authors arc of o))inion that improvement 
is most likely to take place at certain times — crilical days. 
The diagnosis of thi.s disea^i<i has received must important 
assistance from auscultatinn, and m many instances it has 
been detected by its aid. where formerly it would have been 
overlooked. The assistance afforded by tho auscultatory 
signs will perhaps be better understood if we defer them 
until we have spoken of the changes of structure in the 
lungs occasioned by inflammation. 

In the early stage of pneumonia the inflamed part ac- 
quires an unnatural density an<l heaviness from the unusual 
accumulation of blood in it, and if a portion of lung so cir- 
cumstanced be examined after death, pressure with the 
finger on its surfboe leaves sa indentation which is not filled 
up, as would immediately he the ease in a healthy state of 
the part. When it is cut into, a bloody frotliy fluid exudes 
freely from it, and the surfaces present a deep blood-red 
colour, and if a portion he stpa-pzc'd hclween the fin;ier and 
thumb a crackling noise is beard indicating the presence 
of dr. Ito a more advanced state, the lung is found still 
more deaie* and does not crepitate when aqneeied, showing 
that air is no longer admitted. As in this condition it 
soinewliat resemhtei liver, it has been termed tlie itaije of 
hepatization. 'When the disease has proceeded still turiiier. 
suppuration may he found to have taken place. Pus is then 
observed to bo effused throughout the structure of the dis- 
eased part by which its dull red is chani^Ld to a yellow or 
straw ooloitr, and the mass is rendered soft and easily 
broken. Suppuration in the fecm of abscess very rarely 
occurs as a consei[uence of pneumonia. Laeiinec is of 
opinion that death most nrohably takes placo before tho 
change can have proceeded to that extent. 

Auteultatory Sigti.i.—lw that stage uf the disease in 
which there is only an accumulation of blood ttl the part, 
and whilst air is still admitted, the respiratory murmur is 
heard on examining the chest with the ear or stethoscope, 
but it is attended with a crackling sound which resemblea 
that produced by rubbing a portion of hair between tho 
finger and thumb near tiie ear. or by throwing salt into 
tho fire ; this is commonly called crepitous ratllo^ or crept- 
tous roHpiratien. A dear sound is also heard on pcveussiog 
the clicst. 

Ifthe disease has proceeded to the stage of hepalisalion* 
the lung being in that part solid and impervious to air. \vix- 
enssion will afford only a dull sound without resoiianrc. 
and llie murmur attendant on respiration will he altogether 
wantuif?. Should a large branchial tube pass near the bepa- 
lized portion, the resonance of the voice in tho bronchus will 
he heard more distinctly than usual, on account of the solid 
being abetter conductor dr sound than the healthy lung. 

Wlien suppuration has taken place, the sound on percns' 
sion is 'also dull, and the natural respiratory murmur » 
wanting, but in its stead a loud gurgling noise is heaid, 
rambling that produced by air passiug through soap-suds. 
It is perhaps oeeaamned by put esoaprng into tlm larger 
air-tubes. 

Treatment. — The treatmentof inflammalion of the lunc^s 
must be conducted on the same general principles as inliam- 
mation ooeurring in any other part Ttie important nature of 

the organ renders it nece.>sary to resort proniptly to bleeding, 
sometimes to a very lartrs amount, and on repeated occa- 
sions. Antimouali ana meioury are also highly nsofUl in 
this affection. 

Inflammation is sometimes confined to the bronchial 
tubee. and is called bmnehitis; it may also co-exist with 
pneumonia. [BnoimnTis.] 

MortiJIcation or gan^ene qf the lungt, though sometinics 
occurniiir as a result of pneumonia, most frequently takes 
place as an inde|iendent afre<-Uon. Great fetor ol" tha 
breath, with an expectoraliou of dark-brown, greenish, and 

Vflii.XlV.--8P 
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fetiil 'ptttSi Moes^ive dobility, and n radavarous exi>ri <.si<>n 
of ooantMUinvc, are the symptoms by which it b indiciiti tl. 
ADci ikati) |)oriion-i of lun? are found in K |^lti«Uydaoam- 
sialiv of a dark hn)wn or dirty greenwh aivpcaninec; 
ui^li 1 i niti-i.l NiiicU. Orca«i>'iu>lIy, umU-r fivminiW^- cir- 
c um»t«nti.>. the mortified parts have \n'i u si>|)ar:iti(l ami 
rotnoved by expectoration, and ilio ]i:itiir)ts n-siored to 
health; but thus is not a mult vbich rnn commonly be 
looked lor. It hai hem known to ocrur »umctim«* lui n 
r(>n<.0()iienco of working in rosApools, and of limg MpOMn 
to the noxious eflluvin nttpndanl upon tuch oeenpation*. 

Hfrinofitysis ; Sj itltrig nf /?/<>,'(/ — E^iu cSiruU jn >>f 
1i1l"ic! niav otfur ciilicr by exlialation tVom ihc autcou* 
luentbrann of the air-tuJios or from tbc lesion of a blood- 
veiisel. it generally occurs in early life, from the age of 
flfleen to thirty-flve. and in the former instance may In 
depcitdent u|ion local congestion. This determinatioo of 
bl»»<l t» the lungs may bo oeeasioned hjrtfae aodd«n aup- 
prc.sion of - n,i> l ut iral or accidontal discharge from ctln r 
|uirK. Ml u|ipri'»«od or impaimd menstruation, or iln- 
anvHl i.r.\ii liirniorrhoidal discb ir^!'. M .irifiituilMii i f tl>f 
clie>t also, by ititerfering with tbc free circulation tbrougli 
the lungs, or an impeded tniMintMon of blood thioitgh the 
alMlonnital vi^era. ftom the fMcaenoe of tumooM or nacitw, 
may likewise rontrihtite to produeeit Sometimes it ap- 
|M'a'r« to be tl pi i.il.nt ujinii ;ui :iUi red conditicn rf j{t« 
iit<.K>d ilself, as iii [xirpura and isyiio rr\i;>tivo fevi'i s ; luit it» 
imwt frequent cause is tub'jrcubr di-uiM- nl tbu hini^s, in 
which it m«y ari-*c in an early sta;;o tmum tlie oUlrnction to 
the circulation occiisioned bv liio tubi«rcles. or subse- 
quontljr tram th« veaaeU partiopatiug in the uloemtivo de- 
struction. 

A ri-markaMi- ^Mnpathy has been observed to exist 
betwron the uti iua .uiii the or(;anit of respiration, and spit- 
tin;^ of bloofl has sornoiime» been known to precede the 
appearance of tlie nien»cs. and to cease entirely on their 
aci'««aion. Sometimes it ha^ been found to supenedc the 
dischuru'e altogether, or to make up for a doQeienef in its 
quantity. 

An attack oniTTiioptysis is nviKiHy preceded by certain 
promoiiiiory sviii|tio(ns such as oh lhiiess, headache, lassi- 
tnilo. iiuil a quii'k and vibiMiiu;: pulse. TIil' I'^ntii nl a\\.> 
i>.\|>eriences a sensation of weii^ht and constricUoii at the 
chest, with a feeling of heat and itching in it. The ex|>c;- 
torotiori of blood n attended with oougb. SoQAetimea the 
fjuuiittiy bruu({ht up is very contSderablev and is expelled 
with violence; at other times the sputa arc only streaked 
with it. The expectorate<l blood is cencrnlly of a vermil- 
li :. ( i iour, and, when in small nuantiiies, it is frothy and 
mixed with air. Wlwn the blood comes fro:u the stomach, 
it IS brought tip ^vomiting and without cough, without 
the frothy appcartinr4\ and is of a dark grutnous cliamcter. 

ntlmonary Apo)>lfxy. — Wlien it happenji that the blood, 
instead of being cxhafod into the atr-tubis, h elTuml into 
the- parenrhyn'Qlous struct\tre ff t1i«» luiii:*, the name of 
pulmonary a]ii'pl<.\v is Liv. ii t > it. Our < x two lobules, or 
a small portion of the lungs only, may be affected in this 
manner, the structoro of the part not being broken down 
bv it. When this is the cue, hiomoptvsiit may not take 
piaoo. Such effusions arc found after death in the 
ft>m of cin uroscribed indurated maMM of n dark brown 
colour nearly approaching to black, and snrrounded by the 
lunLT in R |','ifi(llv lic.iltii) stale. I.tf'.' not being inuili-'li - 
i»l<-iy (l<'!s(iuy«d ui such cuscis liiue is given for the ahsui p- 
tion of the most fluid parts of the bi tod, which will account 
for the indurated character of these deposits. When the 
effusion itmoK extensive, large portions of the anbstanceof 
the lung mar be torn and broken down, and hmmop^mis to 
a very eonsiderablo and generally immediately (ktal extent 
takes place. 

One of the most common caus>es of pulujuuaiy np ij !, \y 
is dise.\»e of the heart, by which the circulation thnui^'li the 
lungs is iiapcded and oppressed with blood. Tli<* < luscs 
mentioned as conducing to h a« MH>ty il l am also conunuu to 
thia affMtion, and the ^fCBMsm an my siniilar. The 
plan of treatment in these ainetiont iafimiMfld en Aa iame 

general principles as arr- .-i|)p1if riMi} in anjOUM of {Otetnal 
hainorrhage. [Hi*CMOBKHAcjE.) 

Phthitis Pulmonalin. — This is by fiir the roost frt^pu tu 
and most fatal of all diseaM.'S of the chest It is the conse- 
quence of the deposition of small granular bodieeof a grey- 
ish-white colour, called tvbcreles, in the atmetora oiT the 
liuigi. B7 QMdMoiiv <l>«w «m^er 



times the sue of a bean, or even of a filbert. •!•«■• a 
light jellow eolonr, and become somelbmsr like ciMaa* ■ 
consiclenee. Thej nay exist in a quiet itnte hr a Imf 
time without materiallr aflbcting the health, hut mAs*- 

([iicntly tlicy b>-'-L>int' iiinio a^'tivo, suften, and giv» hw ti 
ab&ccsafs ( \oiiiit which inoiiMv nnd f»r(»duc« die«th mxhti 
by suffocation or by wcarinc "Ut the pi.wer" of ih'' o r.vsft- 
tion. For a more extended ancouut »ee article i'lrreitii 

Prl.lfO?»ALH. 

AftUignant X)i«eaw«.— The Innga tn alao subject 10 4m- 
eaaee of a sneeifieallf maKKmnt nature, aaeh at medolWy 

sarcoma and melanosis; but these rarelv occur i« t ffhm\n 
affection. The mc<lullar> and roelanoiA mat; - «. cl«^j«<trd 
in these organs as a secnn Inry arVi-ctinn. ui 1. tijunc'-iois «i'.h 
it" existence in other parts, and fruquentiy in oil or 
liiauiritv of the organs of the body. 

BImA or Car^onaeecmt Matter im l*» Iwtf*.— Of k*t 
> ears medieaA men hare eAiemed a neenliar dfaeotentiea 
in tiro lunc's of piTson* wlm Imvl- died afti-r w -rV.nf f^r » 
lonsT peri'Hl of urou la coal-niini's, or in niaie« wlKte gUTj- 
powiltT IS ii-ed in large iniantnivs for bSastins masw* «f 
ro<-k. Tlic lung is found of a n 'hrk colour ioroogtkaii» 
though stdl pci^ctly natural m U 1: < other cbarartm. ll 
alao exiata in connection with dtseaie of the loafr and Ihefi' 
peetoration of penom to affeeted pertakce of the tarns 
ctdour. Tlie cause of it tr<^ms to be doubtful : bot me^t 
probably it arises from the mhalation and ab«orpt»ou f»f th* 
carbnn;\rt'i>us nintior existing in the atm(j*.pbi-re '>f'->ui ii rm-'W'. 

limy and cartilaginous tumours have b^a tofiad in tiie 
lungs, and the membfanl ianiroiindiitf tbe hn^ fthe 
pleuna) it lometiinci met iritli oonvtricd iote bene ; aaMW' 
times It it itiidded with toberelet timitar I* tlamt fawid a 
the lunp of Phthisis. For an MWOIial ef WhMMMMk 
of the pleura «e*« Plei risv. 

LUNUl.rrKS. [Cct.i.^ni » A. v i] \i . t< 40«.l 

LUP.\. t(.:msia»vology.) [l*<>RTUXiDA.j 

LUPINITE, a peculiar bitter sttbatuieeb eilmled fn^n 
the leavet of the Ltqiinui albus hf tnating tbe iMnl « 
anbydroni alcohol; tbe aolntltin being eeapeveled to dn 
ness, tbe hipinite rcnmins; it has a i;rci"n cilour Utnr* 
lucent, arid may be meitud ; it is soluble m lelher as vc-U 
in alojliol; bnit U ft pwfca ih lf wUnd with otbwagciBbU. 
products. 

LUPI'NUS, a very extensive geWM «f hflLrdy aonual. |v 
reuiiial. and half-thrubbj plants, commonly cultnatoi >t 
gardens for the sake of thmr gsily-eolaured flo««*^ IVr 
species inhabit Euroj>e. the Im^iii of tlie Me«literran«i.'. 
and the ten^perale p.irts of both rtli and South Anrr ^ 
especially 'if the I' rnicr, where they ail L\tirni'.l> jKanil*.-; i 
but they arr nnkiiKun in a wild slate lhrv>ughout all I 
»roptrs<'X<'''pt oil mountains, and in the principal part of A ♦» I 
New Holland, nnd South Afrioa. Figurcaof great nuislKn | 
haw ai)]>earcd in the Totimea ef the * Botanical R^pisv ' 
and Maeaxmc,* and Ihcre is a monograph of the 8ro<M 
published nt Lund by the younger Anrdh in 1*34, iaz.'^^ 
the nanic (>r* Synopsis ^'rinTis Lupini. 

Lupin»*s have iM'eii u-«cti as CT^»cn manure, that uk s* 1 
crop to be ploiiijhetl into land when green, but th«y sx» 
esteemed for this purpose. Th^ are alao ttill eelsnmleCaa 
in the times of the Remana, by tbe Neapolitun aol eibee 
southern nations, who eat the seeds after sleeping then Oi 
water I0 diminish their bitterness, whieh always r«>d**i 
It.i rn unpl( isnnf to llio>r wli ) an- uii'ic-cii''t.iin«sl 'j \i*zt, 
i'iiv Greeks, who call«tl ilmm tliermoa. «mpluy<nl lupt^M 
not only as an article of food, but medicinally, esUvra-ag 
them vermifugal and emmenogogne, fce. f Dwaeor.. kit 
c. 1 .i j.) What apoeiea wai etiltivaled hf then is mkaewti . 
their wild thermos is suppo<ed by Sibthorp to be the Z. 
(tnsru$h/ofiu«. The two species most common in Oi e st a 
now ,11c f.. furnifns and pt/oJt/f. but ttio «]'<'cu's iilueMait 
lu the south of Europe are L. allm* aud L. lAcrttu-t. 

Lupines are said to derive their name fWim tuptu. a w. '.r 
because of their devouring the substance of the kad «n 
which they arc grown. 

LUP<yNlA. [CTHutiDJi, voL viit. p. SM.] 

LVPtTLlN. a name given to a substuee e xt r a e t id frees 
hops, and which was at firsi supposi^l lo !»' th,- r peeal-ir 
principle; but it has beeii loiind tliat it cixit^kias oc'v 

Irmi about 8tol2 per ccnt.of tli,- v,7,'ciaM<- mati«r to wk>r.. 
lio;>s Mvvt tlu'ir power, and to tbu iho name ef lw§mklr Ium 

LUPULITK ia prepared by a tedious pioeeas; it * 
twrij colw iriw^lwt tometiiMa of oi«nge-celo«; Im Kb« 
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fbrtner eaae it is opaque, Lut in the latter trantpannt; it 
bu no sndl till ft U heated, and tlieii it bas tho odour of 
hops; it! tBste is bitter: mter. even when boiling, disaolves 
only j^th of its weight ; the solutiou is palu yellow, and is 
n&t cither acid or ulkaline; neither dilute acids, alkaliii, nor 
solutiiiUs ofiuctiillif s.ilt^ {iroducc anyeffect Upuii it ; ;»li iihol 
di>do)ve» iupulito readily, but in iKtber it is ahiiuht mtiolubie. 

LUPUS (the Wolf), one of the old constellations, named 
in Aratiu and Ftoiemy simply e^fKov, ' the wild beast.' It 
vas not a teparate conatellation, but wai carried in the right 
bond of tho Centaur towards tho Altar. Tho same descnp- 
tion is given by Hygiuus. In modern maps it i.4 rcpro- 
s<;uti<l iv^ a wolf transCxoil by llu- siioar of tlie ('onl.iur. It 
ii situated between Centaurus und Ara, directly under 
Seorpius. 

Tbe principal ctan arc as follows :— > 
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LURE. [Sa6nb. HAtJTK.] 

LU'RIDA, a name given by Linneous to one of his 
natural orders of plants. It i» equivalent to 8oknaoe«» of 

moilern botanists. 
/.USATIA. [LACS1T2.] 
LL'SiGNAN. [Cyprus.] 
LUSJTA'NIA. [IViKTi-uAi..] 

LUSTRUM wa^ tlie name iijiijlicd to a pcnod of five 
solar years among tlie Kuriuiu>.; iukI liiLMcnaiuation of 
ihin period was {generally nuii ked by great religious solem- 
nities. A purifying s-icnficu, called tufivtmarUia, was 
usually ulTered at this time by one of the eeuieiBiD the 
Campus Martius (Liv., i. 44); add the vietinn eoDsisted of 

- jw. a shcop, and a bull, which were led round the people 
tliice tim«-s, an<i then blaiu ; but this sacrifice was sometimes 
omitted on religious grounds (Liv., iii. 22). Varro (De 
Lm^, Lai., v. 2) derives tho word from luere, because the 
bnaen paid their taxes at that time; but others, with 
mere pioDabilitjr, trace the etjrmokfgr to the purifyinf sa- 
triltee vhiidi was then offered. 

If is wfll known iliaf tliu most nnticnt Roman year con- 
5ia:cd ouU of 1 U nionllis, 01 Ju l days, and that this year 
ruiitmucd to be used for rclimoiia juirjioses. Nicbuhr, in 
liiA ' History of Rorooi' has sliuwn that the iusti-um was 
the perhid, after whleh the beginnings of the civil and re- 
ligious yetfi were nuide to eoincide; since i solar or civil 
> ears of 365 day^ each, containing 182$ da^s, eoineide with 
c n-]i-i<u=i yc:\n uf days oaeh» coDtaiuiag 1824 days, 

u :;]i the difTLTL-iice uf ouu day. 

Jn llie tiuie uf Domitiau tlie name uf litsfrumvM given 
to the public games which were exhibited every fifth year 
in honour of the Capiloline Jupiter. (Sucton., DomHan, 
c 4.) Ihe poeU frequently used the word Ibr any space of 
five years (llor., Od. n. 4. 24 *, iv. 1-6), and soraetinies con- 
founded it with the Creek ulyiniiiail, which was only a space 
of fnur years. (Uvid, F /ii.. w. Mailial, iv. Ij.) 

(NR!i;.iii s History t,f l\umi\ vnl. i., \\^. 2ri»-2"0. Eii^,'. 
tr3n«-h ; Crouzcr's .■i//ri \s- der Momitdien ^iHtiquitdten, 
p. I \h : and the ariiele CtNaoR in this work.) 

LUTE. « musical stringed instrttmeat with firets, one of 
the numerous mieties oflhe antient eithan. Till towards 
the end of thesevcnteenlli ecntury it.s prarticc formed an es- 
walial partof ftgood education, but it has since been partially 
HiiwEisaedby lEe guitar: netrertheleu the salaried office of 

irto bt loraerw. ewl thtsRt ^ 



LulenitI is stfll continued in the Chapel Royal, thouc:h the 

Elacu is a sinecure. The derivation of the word seems to 
avc perplexed many who have aouKbt its et>'molo^- : it is, 
we have no doubt, to be traced to tho Teutonic Li//, whenr e, 
modified, it has passed into all tho European lau.;uLii:es, 
whether cognate or otherwise. 

Wo do not mct!t with any notice of this instrument, so 
named, before the tinioof Dante, who, ludicrously enough, 
compares thu swelled figure of a person suffering uuder 
dro{^y to the form of the lute. The shape of the body and 
principal or lower neck may be seen in ourwood-cni,'ravinj 
of tho .Arch-Lite. Merseiuie, in his Ilarmom'e Unirer- 
*elle flC'n), describes the hiic a- cdum^Iih;; nl three jmrts: 
tho table, made of fir; the btxly or belly, ol ihr same wood 
or cedar, constructed of nine convex ribs jim. :1; atid thu 
neck, on which was fixed the finger-board, uf hard woud> 
having nine ftets made of caignt To these is to be added 
the head or croM, in which the pegs or screws were placed. 
Thomas Mace, a celebrated teacnerof the lute, in a curious 
wmk eniulid Muslrk's Monument (1676), agrees in the 
description given by tho learned French monk, adding a 
great number of other particulars relative to the construc- 
tion and use of tho instrument; to whose very remarkable 
folio we refer those who are desirous of minute uJarmaticm 
on the subject. We shall here only states from the samo 
writer, that the lute had at first six strings, or rather 
eleven, for the five largest xveie il.mlded , hut that the 
number was gradunlly incrcasetl till it readied twenty-four. 
He tells us that in liis time a very choice instrument fetched 
the sum of ItJO/., which may be consiflered m eqtial to 400/. 
of our present money. [Arch-Luik; C5riTAR.j 

The notation for the lute, theorbo. &ol called the 
tablature, diflbred entirely ftom that of other instmrnents. 
'The chords,' says Sir J. Hawkins, ' are represented by a 
correspond in nuinber ul" line-, und on these are marked 
the letters a, />, c, i!s:e-, wliirh letters refer to the fVcts on the 
neck of tho instrument. The tunc of tlie notes is signified 
by marks over the letters of a huuked farm, that uuj>wer to 
the mininii erotehek &c. This is the French tablature; 
butthelfsHans, and also the 8i»njardfl, tilt of late years, 
made us© of figures iiiilead of letters.' There were many 
kinds of tabl iiuie. but being now obsolete and furgotteii, 
it is unne> esiLiry tu add any thin:,' further conecrmng them. 

LUTES, in chemistry, are substances employed in various 
operations for closing the joints of apparattiS,and especially 
f r oonneeting retorts and k ceivers so aa to pteveot Um 
escape either ef the TBpour or ^ses generated during dis- 
tillation or sublimaliiin. Tlie term Uue is also applied to 
the external coating uf clay and suiiJ, or utUcr substances 
applied to ^jlass retorts, in order that they may support a 
high temperature without fusing or cracking. For opera- 
tions on the large scale^ as ihe distillatiun of anuafortis 
and muriatie aoM, &Ci,ooBmon plastie clay is a sumcienQy 
good lute, floraetimes it has been leeommended to use 

what is termed /at /ule, but this ceiieially only in sniall 
distillations, as of nitric acid: tins lute is prepared by 
tnixm^j dried anil )io\MleieJ pipe clay into a p;isie \^ itli 
hiiseed oil; an<l the jotut is further secured, both where 
tins lute is used and inmmyolhef easea» by tying it over 
with moistened bladder. 

In most opemtions however a mixtnre of pipe- clay and 
meal, Vi'< linseed meal or almond powder, is quite sulUcient, 
when HtiMired by bladder, lltr nny purposes, either when 
acids or ammonia art- to he distilled. In luting Ciinunon 
stills, in which oils or water are merely dlstillcfl. Itusecd 
meal and water, made into a paste, form an effectual lulo. 

In luting. or rather coating glass retorts, in order to enable 
them to sustain high temperatures, Stourbridge day or 
Windsor loam mixed with tow have been used; but they 
require long drying, and are apt to crack. The aimplost 
mode is th;U of brushing the retort over with a paste of 
pipe-clay and water, sifting sand U|M>n it, drying it quickly 
in the ash-pit of the sand-heat ; then covering it again 
with clay and sand, and reiwating the alternate applications 
and drying till ih»! coaling is judged sutticioiuU Uiick. 

LUTHER, LUDER, or IX)THER. MARTIN, bora at 
Kisleben in Saxony, in November. 1483, was the son of 
Hails Lniher, a miner and a worker in metals, who WS* a 
native of Kis<naeh. Young Martin was first sent to the 
sehiM)l ol Kisi iiacli, where he spent four vear*, and in 1501 
he went tu the university of Erfurt. Uis fbther intended 
him to study the law, for which however he Alt little inclt< 
nation, but he applied himself to litenturc and mustff 
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vbicfa UH«r h«MiitimMd to caltimte during th« mt of hii 
l.fe. While at Erfurt he appeon to havo exhibited the 

Ui>ualj(>\ml cari'K-ss ilispositioii of a Gim man stuck-iU. In 
I5i)j an ucciilfut (K-currL-il which altered iht> current of hu 
thout;hu. One of hid fellow-students was killed &t bit tide 
by bghtning, and Luthor from that luoment nude a vow to 
Meomea moolu Ontha IJthof Jul) intbetamayearhe 
entered the Augiutiiw eoBVent at Brfurt, carrying with bim 
only a V'ir|{il and a Klautu*. His fbtber waa at first nvprso 
from ihi> resolution ; but after two years be conaentud, uin! 
vins pn-Hcnt at the ordination of his »oii in 1507. In the 
ri tireniciit nf hisoooveot Lutber was tormented by temp- 
tut lunn aiid reUgiout templet and doubts, whieb be has 
pathetically detertbed. atMciaUr on the tdbjeeta of fiiitb 
and salvation, until be at last adopted tba principle of St. 
Aucuslin, or at least those ascribed to that Father, on B;race 
airl I'l ( (li'^tiii.it i HI. The |>rovMi(-Ktl of hi> ordor, Siuupilz. 
a uiaii well luformed, honest, and kind-hearted, uduuiiiittered 
to him spiritual consulation, and apprvciate<l his talents; 
and it was through his influence that, in 1508, Luther was 
ajipointed prufciisor of pbilaeophy in tba university of 
Wittenberg. In bis lectures, which were well attended, be 
nfiiK-ani to nave discarded the scholastic farms which were 
prevalent ;a the liuie, and to have !ip|H*nUtl tore.i-.iii ui'ire 
tlian to uulhurity. In 1 jlO hu wnH sent hy his kupcnor^t to 
Italy on bubincss cunct-rninf; the unler, a circumstance 
which brought about a crisis in Luther's life. He proceeded to 
that country', which he looked upon as the centre of Christ- 
•odom, witn bia heart full of spiritual hopes and devout 
expectations; but he was sorely disappointed and shocked 
at what he there saw, He fmind pomp and pride, gross 
sensuality, li)i)«cM.sy, antl treacliery, us he tells u>. even in 
the convents which were his halting-places on the road. 
He told the monks at Milan that they ought t» fast on 
Fridays, and he wa-. nearly kilhld for his pains. His health 

baflwia aflaotwl by thete ooeurrenoet ; be fell ill at Bok^na, 
and was eminad to 1m bed for some time. Having n- 
covirod, heaoatiliued his journey to Rome, and on hl^ arrival 
repaired to the Convent of his order near the gate Del 
I'ojwdo. There ho knelt on the grouml, ' bathed with the 
bloo<l of martyrs;' he hurried to the vanoua sanctuaries 
with which the capital of the Christian world abounds ; but 
an bwkiog to tiMse around him, the inmatet of the Holy 
City, be found, to his surprise and grief, whatmany a young 
enthusiast has experienced before and since on entering the 
world, that names ami realitio, pr ife^sions and practice, 
aia quite diflerent thint^s Luther wxs in fact single in his 
fUtb and his religious fervour. Rome at that time, after 
bating passed through the scandalous pontificate of Borgia, 
waa ruled by the oboleric and warlike Julius II., who re- 
presented tne church militant upon earth, and who was 
tlu-n busy uh'iut Ins schemes of humbling Venice and 
dm lilt; the Freiii h out of lialy. His cardinals were able 
diplumatisls, men of tin- world, and learned Latinists, 
better acquainted with Cicero than with the Bible In 
vititing the churches. Luther was tboeked at the indecent 
buny witb wbioh the priests went through the service of 
U»e HMNa, and at tbe blasphemous jests which he sometimes 
heard. Kven the ministers nf the altars made no secret of 
their unhelief. Luther remained only a fortnight at Rome: 
he hurried hack tu Ins native Germany with his head 
bewildered, hu feelings distressed, and hia religious belief 
greatly tbaken. He uted to say however, in aAer-years, 
that ba would not, for ona bumuad thousand florins, have 
miaeed that journey to Rome, for witbout it be should liave 
Ixeii tormented by tho ftar nf In my unjust toward* 
the |nipe during hia suhseiiueiit controversy with the papal 
power. 

In 1512 Luther was made doctor of divinity, and Frederic, 
aleetor of Saxoqr* called tbe Wise, defravod tbe expenee of 
bit inangucatioot wbieh was celebrated with splendour. 
TIm reputatiOB of Lutbar bad spread as tliat of a learned 
divine and an rl quent [m u her. Ho was well acquainted 
with scholastic leaiiung, and tolerably so with the Kathera; 
he knew Greek, but very little Hebrew he hod, above all, 
deeply »tudied the Scriptures, which was not a common 
Btlainmant amoaf( aeeleiiasiics in those days. Ho was 
aaabiut and aaneatt davotional in bia thoughts, and irre- 
proaebabte in hia morals. In hit own order lie was 
appointed pnivimial v.rar of .Misiua uiid Thuringia, in 
which ofliru ho evinced much xeal for the maintenance of 
discipline andpiity in tbe varioiit moDtttie bouaat of that 
yruvinre 



In 1 A17 Pope Leo autboriiad by a bull tbe tale vt iaM^ 
geneet in Saxony and other parts of Germany, as bu pnd»> 

cessor Julius 11. had done in France, I' 'a: 1, and tAtn 
parts, nominally for defraying tlie expen>^-s of buddmc 
new church of St. Peter's, and also fur support-uij 
league of tbe Christian powers against the Turks, tbeaal 
little of the money derived from tne sale was employed b 
either purnoee. [Lao X.] Tbe praetioa of sellMg iadal' 
gences had existed for some centuries belbre Latbrr. ftn 
the iin;:mal <!i.<trnie and practice of th-; Cbuirb on 
matter sei* Ivoi lgknck. Leo addrivwl tbe papal n.:*. 
mission for the sale iii Saxony to Albert, elector of Msini 
and archbishop of Magtleburg, who appoioled Tetla^ a 
Dominican monk, his quatlor, to preach and tstt Iks 
indulgenoea tbrougb tbe country. Tetiel appean xo ba«e 
executed hit miMion with the grossest quackery, rahaaeic^ 
his wares in the opinion of Ins uninformed and credukrai 
euslomer'. hy the most absurd exaggerations, and gt>iB|[ tu 
be^otid the rt^'eiveddoctiinoof the Roman caiiomsis ei^of 
that age. He pretended that bu indulgences released asl 
only from pananee, but from sin altogether, and fh>mtafaa 
of whatever enermity. Lutber, wtu> wat Ibeo profSMMt ft 
theology at Wittenberg, was shocked at these impious bimt- 
tions, and while sitting at \\\^ < onfessional in ttie > hur-^h ' l» 
convent he had practual proof of their mischievous efffm 
Some of his |icniteiils, who had purchased the indulfcDrcx 
refused to submit to the penance or reparation wfaieb be 
joined, saying tliatTetiel had releaaed tbas flaa aeeii 
penalty. 'Lutber having rtAated abedlutioe. (bey vent aad 
complained toTetzel, who threatened with both spmiuaiaai 
temporal punishments all those who denied the erticacj </ 
his indulgences. Luther, little heeding the thre&is of tb* 
Dominican, and being enoourage<l in his oppwitum by bu 
own superior Stnupitz, who also felt indignant at Teiasfi 
impudence, drew up ninety-five theses or propetidant caa 
earning indulganoet, in which, drawing tite di sti a rthe 
between tbe canonical penalties inflicted by the Church x 
the penitent sinner, and the penalties rc<[uirt-l *'rv t 
hereafter by Divine justice, he maintained that tbe 
had the posver of remitting the former only ; that iadal- 
gencet could not be applicuila to the dead : tliat tne c*- 
trition of haart and ameudmant «f wonld obtain pardat 
witbout any papal indulgences ; that the true treasures J 
the Church were contain«l in tbe Gospel and in the open 
tiun of the Holy Ghost; that at all ev, nts, if ladul^vcM 
be of anv avail, they ought to be distributed gratia to 
poor, and not to be made an article of trade : and hm» b 
exposed in strong colouct tba avarioa. ittpitdena^ ml 
licentiousness of tbe quantora, and tba Cgarntl ewiafCMt 
of principles and eondoet among the poor delmWd ftpai^ 
tion resulting (Vom tbe whole system. 

Luther enclosed a cop) of h s propositions ii. a iHlwtt 
the ttrchbishop of Maijdeburg, dated 31st October, lilt, 
beseeching that prelate to interpose to prevent the fn^cr 
spreading of error, and to put a atop to Tetxara wanih'nw 
practieea, Onlbe tana dav Lutber afllwd anottiar copy sf 
his thetea on the gates of the Castle church of W ttcnK-.: 
signed witb bit name, and contatninghisofler to iVnJ f.>-ai 
This waa Luther's first challeii^-e to that po«i r •bxij -.^^ 
kept all Europe in awe, and w Inch be u as destined to sbaic t« 
itsvcry foundations. Though in these celebrated tbemtlHCi 
was nothing but what baa been maintained by nmy Rui 
Catholica, etill tome of tbem weiw eertanily at vananee wA 
the opinioiu generally entertained for three centuries brf-rr 
Luther's time, and also with the claim of infallibility »«*«=<-- 
by the nopcs. Fn in the pulpit of the «atue church L-'f? 
repeatedly expouiidinl his propositions, and was es(vfT« 
listened to by crowded audiencea. His tbwea spread w-,a 
the greateat rapidity, and tba nain pcineipla upon wkab 
they retted, namely, that indnlgencaa eoold only na« the 
canonical or temporal penalty, pnuicl ^ruin'l onivannl'y 
throughout Germany. Tet/el uiul liu hroihcr Dorataeaxas 
aOer burning Luther's theses, attempted to ;in«w-rr tb*- 
by counter-propositions mainly grounded upon the tu]>rr«a 
authority ol^ the pope and his infallibihty. B«t tba pnr 
duction imuredTetiel't cause, and acopyof a waefabbKi 
burnt by the Wittenberg ttodenla. Leo X., when U Wms^ 
of the dispute. rcinarkeT, th at it w.-is Imt a ipMnel U:ir«n 
monks and th;\t brollur Ln'her seetiutl to U- a nsm '.f 
parts. The idle assertion whi. h h i-, been f ut f r u : . 
later writers, that Luther and his supenor Siaupiu wtr« 
actuated by jeai.ius) i^- tuist tiic Dominieans for ba«m< tbr 
nenopoly of th« luduigaaoea. baa been tnamphaniiy icf tttait 
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Dr. Maclfthio in a note to Mosheim s ' Ecclesiastical 
lli»»ory,' and the insinuation was never broached during 
Ulthor's lifi'iime by Ins most inveterate f neinies. In fact 
thv tratiic m iudulgent^es had fallen into contempt among 
I he clergy, and the Francisetti firlais <IimiimIvn nAlifld to 
Lave anything to do with it 

In th» year 1518 Bekiiia. m proftnor of divinity at IngoU 
itttdt, took up the oontrorersy against Luther, who answered 
him, and ihuH increased his popularity and the number of his 
adherents, whilst at the >amc time the wnrmth of ck-bate car- 
ried him beyond his onginal propi^itionsand led hiin to touch 
on the abstruse subjfcts of free-will and the means of justi- 
fication. Stiil It appears that Luther had as yet no inten- 
tion of aeparating A'um the Roman Catholic Church. In 
Hay, 1518, he a&nwaed a submissire letter to Leo X., in 
which he says, * I throw myself prostrate at your feet, most 
Iktly father; rail or reiall me. approve or condemn me aa 
Tou please ; I shall acknowledge your vuic e as the wire of 
Christ, who presides and speaks in >our person.' l>co sum- 
launed Luther to appear at Rome in sixty days, and there to 
plead his own cause ; but the elector of Saxony interposed, 
•ad obtained pormission for Luther to bo examined within 
the boundi or the empire, and to be judged by ite eeoleeiae- 
tiral laws. Cardinal Caietano. of the order of Dominicans, 
and papal legato at the diet of Augsburg, was ordered to 
examine hun. Luther, accorapana-d by Staiipitz and an- 
other friend, reimired to Augsburg, in October, 161 s, rnd 
*M iecoive<l by the cardinal with courtesy; but in-^tead uf 
irgmag the poiat with hiiiL the eaxdinal ammMd an im- 
fimoui lone, end eoinmanded him to tettevt became the 
pope so willed it, and how could he. Luther, :t -ii^le monk, 
vxpeet to be alile to cope with the pope? ( i^uttar's Letter 
to Sp.ilai:ri, i li iylam to thi' elector, and his friend, dated ; 
.Kugsbur,^, Mth Octuber.) Luther replied that neither the 
U^rate nor the pope could pretend to infallibility, and that 
St. PMer himaeir had errod. In one of theee interviews 
however the eatrdtnal we* inaennbly drawn out flvm bia h igh 
ground, and entcrcil the field of controversy, but it would i 
ii^yicax with little success. Ho rejected with .*corn what [ 
Jie consuk-red the novel doctrine of justification by (ailh and I 
i>y faith aluno. In the end, Luther, thinking |>erhapa of 
the fate of John Huss, suddenly quitted Augnburg. leaving 
iK'hind an appeal to the pope 'bistter infonoM.' In Novem- 
ber of the seine yeer Leo natted a bttll* dedamtory of the 
doctrine of indulsenres. asserting that the pope, as Christ's 
V>car on earth, had the power of delivering from all the 
puni^litnenls due to sin those who had repented and were 
in a hiiiiQ uf '^racc. w hether thev be alive or dead. On the 
:nh November Luther appadodfiwnithopopelon general 
c^ioQcil of the church. 

Heaatine the cardinal legate was urging the elector of 
Snooy to expel Luther Irani his dominiona, But the 
cbetor. who eonaidered Luther as the pride and ornament 
of his newly founded univr [ i;\ f" Wiltcnberp. would 
»'*. I'ln.st'iit, and the emperor Ma.viuiiiian I. haMiig dietl 
j"-t at this moment, Frederic, as here<litary VKJar of the 
rmptre during the vacancy, wits a jierson too important 
ttir even Rone to dictate to. Leo commissioned a new 
legate, n Smou, named Miltiia, a man of aagadty and pru- 
danee, to endeavour to brinf Luther to a reconeiliation. 
Mdiitz had a conference with Luther at Altcnburg, in the 
beginning of 1519, in which he ai^reed with Luther in con- 
'^ nuunj; the abuse marie by Telr.ol nf the indulgenci^;*, 
threw the whole blame of it on that monk's ii^norance and 
profanenessy and so far conciliated the warm but generous 
■pint of hia antagonist aa to induoe him to write a aubmia- 
•T* fotter to Leo, dated 13th March. 1519, In whieh Lather 
acknowledi^ed that he had carried his zeal and animosity 
I'jo far. and promissed to observe in future a nrofound silence 
"T^in the matter in debate, provided his adversaries would 
"Wrve an equal temperance ; further prole»iuig that he 
t^rer meant to deny the power of the nope, which was 
"■ierior only to that of ChtitU and that ne would alwaya 
'^bort the people to honour the Roman aee. whieh he had 
' Ills wrifiniis endeavoured to clear from the iroptous e.^ag- 
.V-^tttun of the quusturs. * This letter,* t^ays Beausobre, ' is 
»nd monument of human weakness,' for Luther had already 
appealed from the pope to the rouncil. Luther's vacillation 
^''Wever may beeaaily accounted fur by reference to the old 
Hlabliaiied reveienoe for the paoal see, the remioiiaence of 
his own eeriy impnaaiona and education, and of hia aohmn 
''inna-itic vowj., and al>d to the cordiality and convivial 
knuUanty of hia intercourse with Mdtiti. it ap|>«iirs that 



' Tx^o liimself wrote to Luther a very mild and conciliator? 
epistle, published by Loschcr in his Unitchuld Nachricht, 
17 JJ, .Mikiiz had other conferences with Luther at Lei- 
benwerd and Lichtenberg, which gave great hopes of a full 
raeoneiliation, when the polemie totemperance of Luther*e 

Sanonal adveiaariea widened the rupture and hraushi the 
ispute to a oriai*. <8eekenderf, CoonneRlarfM mttor. dt 
Lnthfiranismn.) 

EckuKs challenged Carlostadt, one of Luther's discijiU's, 
to a public disputation at Leipzig, concerning fice-wiH. 
Carlostadt maintained that since the ikll of our first parcuta 
our natural liberty is not strong enough to lead uo in the 
path of good without the intervontion of Divine gmeeu 
Eckiua amerted'tfaet our natural liberty co-operates with 
divine grace, and that it is in the power of man to consent 
to the divine irapuUo or resist it. Eckius seemed to lui\c 
the best (»f the argument on his side, w hi'U Luther, wlio 
had repaired to L,eipzig, entered the lists against Eckius, 
by preaching in tho chapel of Duke George's castle a ser- 
mon calculated to draw toe hoatility of Boiuuaagainat him* 
self. Eckittit in Aet» immediately selected fkom Luther'a 
works thirteen propositions, which he met by as many 
counter-propositions. One was concerning the supremacy 
of the Roman see. Eckius maintained that the church 
was a monarchy with a head of divine appointment Luther 
admitted tins, but contended that the nead was no other 
than Jesus Clirist. The lung acknowledged supremacy of 
the pope, he observed, extended only to the Western church, 
and he maintained that it was not /ure dwino, but founded 
on reasons of policy and tadt consent. Then oame the sub- 
jects of purgatory and of indulgences, in which Luther ha^ 
decidedly the advantage, and partly drew his anta2;onLst to 
his side. Next were discusse<l the questions of absolution, 

5 race, free-will, and giHHi works, in which tho Catholie 
ivino appeared to prevail in point of argument. UufftQna* 
the rector of the university of Leipiig, who had been 
pointed judge of the disputation, renned to declare to whom 
the victory bekin;^ed, aiiti the decision of the matter was 
referred to the universities of Paris and of Erfurl. Luther 
how ever went on pu])lishing several works, 'On Babylonian 
Caplivitv,' *On Christian Liberty,' Strn, in w hich he openly 
attacked the doctrines and tho authority of the church of 
Rome. Lm now ■sssmbtad a eongr^tiim of catdinala» 
before Whom the worfca of Luther were laid, and by whoae 
advice a bull of condemnation was drawn up against Lu- 
ther, and published on the I jtli of Juno, 1520, in which 
forty-one propositions, e.xtractcil from his writii;^ -, v < ro 
declared heretical, and as such solemnly condeume^l , his 
writings were ordered to be publicly burnt ; and Luther him- 
self was summoned to confess and retract within the space 
of sixty days, under pain of excommunication. Luther 
having again appealed to the general council of the church, 
publicly separated himself from the communion of Rome, 
by burning on a pile of wood, without the walls of Witten- 
berg, in presence of a vast multitude of iMb-upie, Leo's 
bull, and also the decretals and canons relating to tho 

C>pe's supreme jurisdiction. This was done on the lOth of 
ecember, ] 320, and on the 6th of the fcdlowing Januarv 
the pope laundMd a aeeond bull against him« by whicli 
Luther wa« expelled fbem the eommunion of the church 
fur having disownetl the supremacy of tho Roman Pontiff. 

Lutlier having now irrevocably sepajated from Uome, 
^ave way to the violence of his temper in scvenil vehcmmt 
and scurrilous pampiiiets, full of coarse vituperation a'j;;u;i<it 
the pope, whom he openly styled ikllthduiat. 

At the aame time Leo ui;ged the new emperor Charloa V.» 
in his chancier of advocate and delbnder of the diorch, to 
make an exemplary punishment of lAither as an obdurate 
heretic. But Frederic, the elector uf Saxony, employed his 
mlluence with Charles to have Luther's cause tried by a 
diet of the empire, which assembled at Worms, in April, 
!a2l. 

Having obtained the emperor's aafh eonduet, he repaired to 
Worms, and was met by maltitodea ootaide of the town. On 

entering he bcgTiri singing the hymn 'Our (Jod is a strong 
citadel," which boi ame known us Luther's hymn, and the 
iiispirinn song of the Reformation. On the I7ili of April be 
appeared bclure the emperor, the electuis, bishops, dukes, 
margraves, and other princes and lortU assembled, and 
being asked whether lie was the author of the books now 
prodooed, in which ths propositions condemned by the pope 
were contained, he answered in the allirmative. Being n t 
asked whether he would retract or maintain them, he begged 
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ft'r time to eoifidcrof liil toawor.'and was allowed one dny. 
The f.llnwing (by be a|ipcuicd kgam befara Ui« »iMtmb!v, 
n,il s.iiil thai hi.s wntiti-i* were of Tarious character, tl: a 
ill hr h;i'l liv.iVi! ciilv .-t' Chr,-!-..!;! faith and lui. ti 

ujul ihcav cuuM cuiitoiu nuiiiut^ ubjc-ciiuiiabic ; that ill »untu 
Iw fatll CXpofed the invutUioiis uf tuen and the Ui>uq>atioi)^ 
of the popWi W)d theM he could not retract ; thai in olhcri^. 
wtdeh vere 41irectc<l against the defenders of lha pops, he 
h-ive expressed bimsielf in un unbeooining nsoncr, 
l-..t ih.ii ho could iiul nnruot the substance how*v*rceiwur- 
ahl.; till- IiJiiimor of ll ; tli.it. ln-.Ui^ ;i lii:in. In; was liable 
vrtor, iiiid tli ii 1><: w is ttu4), il tuuvicted by the tustitnoU) 
ol tlie Scripturi -. i • commit a. pxrliun or the whole of hi» 
publimliA»ii* U> tbu Uaina*. And he reiK-ated what be 
iHul ilrMldy ttill on •noltwr ocra<iion, that both po|)e and 
council were liable to errv>r. and bad iu (act omu erred. 
Ill- bad formerly quoted th« council of CoMtanee u an in- 
slani I' of ^i^-cr'iini. 

On il-o r.l ' wat> thy Chailc* V. told tlu- (Lot, that al- 
tMbc 1 .1^ lie \wi-y to the Roman Catholic chim li, he should 
evor defend ila duotnoea and constitution, that b« oould 
hi»r Luther no more, au<l that be should di&mitt bioit atid 
anerwiudH treat liim M a heretic Thin decuioD vw aUo 
that uf the majority. Some wem for tryini^ peraiuuioll and 
cntrc.ily »uh a man who, like I.ullu r, could not be fright- 
ciicd iiiio submission ; but cnUcaty was likewiw of no avail, 
for Luiher refused to retract a smg.o pr^i '»aiLii> unless 
Moved to be erroneoua bj the authority ot the Scnpturo. 
lie WMthen ordered to leave Worms, with a written nru- 
uiibo of tecurtty for twcnty*oiM dajf*. Ue left on the 26th of 
Ay\r\\. but on entering a (bre«thU carriage wae stopped by 
a j ariv armed hi»r-i iri> u in iinuks, wlio placdl liiin on 
h irM.Uu^ and rode ulF w.'Ai luia (o ihu Hjluary ca«Uc uf 
Wartbur}:, siluaUHl ><:i a uiountain. This was anotlier 
ronUivance of lu» kind (iraleclor the elector of Sasioiiy. 
The greateat secrecy WM obaarved concern the place uf 
bis retreat, and it wm purpoMly raported about that hi» 
onemieft had cntriei him alt. A tnontb after hta departttn 
ail un|)ei I II < I < nvi p'a tug Luther under the ban 
of the entpuv, uriiijatig bua to be seized and retained ni 
(Misun at the emperor's plv.xsuro, and imprisonment uu ! 
cunilM-atjon were denounced against any one who aided and 
•betted him. But the e<hci could not be cnforcet). The 
•leetor of Saioay waa Lutfaer'a friend; few, if any. of the 
other electon or ^inoee were bu enemCei, and the p'> 
pular vuico was for him : fu; ibu Ocrmans in general, al- 
tliuuxh few of them understood ine subject oiatU'tof LuUter's 
IkjU'mucs, were weary of tha tliUMa and «iiior«Mhm«nia of 
the uoolvsiasltciil power. 

Iu bi« aa^lum at Wartburg Lutbarwiote aerentl treatises 
agaioki auricular confetaion. against monialw vow*, clerical 
celibacy, and prjyors fur th« dead, against the Borboane of 
Palis, which had condemned his works.nnd which bee\|ioscd 
* to public ndicule. His writing's spread and produc ed n wun- 
d(;iful efPect ui Saxony. Hundreds of monk^ quitted tin a 
ronvenl*. and married. The Austin fi'ian of Wittenberg 
abidiahed tba mass. C'arIooUdt,a diaeiple of Luther, bm 
more iulcmporate than hia master, aeoonpanied by a band 
of reformera, demolished the imagea in the chunb of AH 
Saii'ts ai Wiitcnber'^, and next itronositl tu li;uii 4uill books 
fiMiH the iinivcrsily except the Uible. He uUo .lil'cctcd to 
cbt,'y to sIh; li-r.i 1 tin -I'uleiicc pronounced on Adam by 
aouin (o work in (he lields for some boun daily. Even (be 
)tolikhe<l Melancthon fiillowod lb««XMnpla,«ttd Went to work 
in a baker's shop. 

Luiber. iu hia retirement, beard of these folliet: he |ier- 
ccivim] tbat f-iiiaiiriMii wa5 spoiling his cause, and he re- 
h-'lveil imuK' liaicly, without hc-eduig his own danger, to 
rL'liirn to \\ itti iibcri; (16.'.'). He rebuked Cirlostaiit, 
who relnrtcd, ciilbng him au idolater hecau-« be believed i:i 
the real picM-ncc m the s«rram«nt, and a courtier for livm^' 
on term* of intimacy with princes. At la«t tb«y parted in 
anger; Carluatwll wias bant^ed from Saxony a* a !«<>diti<i\iB 
]>cr» 'II by ihc cli<-tor, Tjr iui ulc-iT 1 ,lh |m !■ i k-sof n.ituial 
muahln, and he went to join Zu. ij; i iu Nuii^icihiii'l. 

Lullu-r «as now tin; nckuowlcrl^cd lender oml oraclo 
of the refurnu-rs of GiTm-my, mid as ^Ul-h he ciiiiliiiutti 
to I ho cud of his life. The dortriues mIiicIi he 
duailv aMerlvd. and which were expounded and fixed by 
hia divriplc Helancthon. in the i'onfcMion of An^buri. 
are stattd in the ai'.i le l*R(iTKST\>TtHM. .At the dose 
of ii'il he p'lbliiS.ci lu^ (.icim.ii» versi^u of the New 
fristaiDeut, In Mii be prvacbvd a^amit the 



He nad already replied in bis usually MinflMt lilyle if 
jiotcniics to iho treatise m defiutoe of IM aMatUKMiwxiiiaa 
by Henry VIII. of England. It must beo hwr euJ ha9w^m 

ill.; I uarso vUuperathjns which •ih"fk ;Li.' rv-k!.^ a 
l^uihti's contruTersial work# werw uol pcwu^ukf Lti. 
being commonly used by scholars and divines of the ot:^ v 
uges in tlieir disputations. The invcntiivcs of V«4im F'm'jL 
Poggio, and other distinguished scliolars a^aiust alfew 
arc notorioua. smd this wk taate continued io praetwe t ct 
after Lntber down to the seventeenth nsatury.and tness 4 

il >rf fionl i:> M rile; -, uf the L'lw'hict iith, i ven IE eg^eof 

In 1624 Luther Ihiew tA\ monastic dress. u>il ik ; 
lively condeuuied moiuutic iu&titutious' Convvoi«,b»4. >■{ 
men ami women, wefO new mpjdly supprv^-cd tkrM^,r 
North Gormany, and their fmsin*9 «aa aci«ad by tfa* 

power: indeed there can be no doubt that the hi<f« I 

iiluiuler contributed ^rc;\tlvtn the c:ii: ji.rji;'.:rH,'Ut wL..- . . 
pnucet and elccturA g&ve lo the u«.<« Uucu.uu^ Th>- ■ 
rection of ihu wied^taii(fer, or anabaptists, led by a l^i^^t 
named Muutaw, which assumed the cbaraclur o^ a pr.-«MJ 
war agsinat all fnoperty anil law, gave grciiS eancasn >• 
Luther, who waa lanntad by many wi^ bamgibc «io.'ci .'lvj 
which alt those eberratUma llowea. lie pveaefae*! uKJ^r.«t t .> 
fmaiics, bo tried to uiL-lnte, lie I'Vi-Uj^tit :'.«■ i.u>jr.:i ,* 
luy down their arms, mi l at liic vtiuc iiUiMi h*. lu.'i t; 
pritirc> t" redress the ^rii-s.iii<-i> of the poor; but tb« iii%l;- 
gents were too fur gone m their brutal career of bloiKii.tM.4 
and devastation, and nothing but the sword couid fpu* 
a stop to It. Luther was aondy grieved ihnwigbostt the t«>r 
of hie life at the renewed disaroera of the aaabaptMta aoi 
oilier fa:utic< on oiie sule, aii-l uii ilie '.'i.^; u" 'U.i. ':\L- - 
ae--'*, «\ii liil.iie^s, aiiil coi ri.jii h/ii i 'f all Il« Dst.< : '. 

at tiuii.'s that tiie end ut the Ui'ild must be nizb, (uf v.* 
world had fallen mlu decvepilude; avidity and UU-iMiawi. 
»ere the ruling patsions. (Luther* Iwb Talk; *ttL is 

Lrlkrt.) 

In 1625 Luther married Catnmnede Bora, a youof *a 

wh i liud left her converu liie ye n- In f..ie. He ui . .. 
bctujc CMiidemned the obh^altun ut eleiic^u (.:eji.W*y, a%% t 
a-'> that resulting from monastic vows, as bvin^ hiusu^ - 
vices unknown to the ohginal church. ' Mairia^v u * 
i purity,' he wrulo, * is • stale of simplicity and (le^n ' |«v 
1 LuUwr married he waa poor, for amidsA the ^nmi cba^.* 
\ trom the old to the new system of ehureh dtscip}.ci<t. i« 

I ^alary, Mhirli \\at (iiaiui;'! up. il the reXv iiU' ^ i ! r.i i- ; 

' pr<.>perty. vioj^ by iiu miiuus ieKul;uly i'.4iti. «i>4i Lu.^-' '-a 
not a man to ask money of his fnencU. Iu the mow t. j 
Ills steady and considerate patron Frederic of SMPoajr dm. 
but John, bis sucacMNir. Uet only coutinwai la frt 
Luther, but made open profession of hia doetnoais tJ 
commissioned him to prepare a new ehuTrfa servwe &< 

I jii'.in;'jti5, ill arM;t;oii to whieli Luther wrote S Lsrgrr i:-*- 
.1 -uiail eaieehiiim lur the u.io ul M:huMU. ui ^ »tylc adis.ri. ^ 
- nled to youth. Besides the elector of Saxony, ibt? E <t j 
I'alatine, the landgrave of Hesac, the duke if Pea L t' a i. 
(he margntw of Brandenburg and gfUDd- masSersf ftniiA. 
aud also many citiea in othn pans of the *mf^ cfc ■ i 
embraced Luther^ reformation. In Switicrlaad bMscv«r 
iiiii'tlier reformer, ZuLiii;'!, wlio hn! iKgun, like L*'--'", 
by opintsin^ iiiilu.genecis, had al^ti eS^ecled a refixms' • . 
but he iiu i.l lied tenets different in some respects i. .i 
those of Luther, especially oo the subject of tbc naal pi>- 
^ence in the Hucramuut, wbidlLutbfir admitlv<I.aiid liMir' 
e:itii. iy dantod- Luther waa vexed at ilu« divtswn. M»r 
« tally as BBvenl lowna of Qeraianf, Straahurg. Ulm. 
nmgen, Lin d au, Cuoatattce, and etherk ndnpted Inuaxl ' 
tenets. 

In March, 1629, a oict waa conro&cu at Spercr. a w a-^ ^ 
the Catholics ciKU;avo'irr<! t i c. f r-o the eJicl of W«rm% 
but the oi'posiliuttof the vle< i' r "I Sa\i>ny. iho landpnMJ 

Hc9>u, the maigravB of ficandenburg, and the depobvs 

the ini(i«rial citic«, Gsosed its rgection. ThcCatb^hm ti^s 
eiide.ix uurcd In m | i . U- lljo u-fonners ; lii' . i 
iK'i Uf, apimieiitly liiifeivd aL'3insi those \*is»» i^ntni ; j 
re.il j>rcscnco. but so wordetl as t i 1 sde the Luiheran* x.^ . 
\t ho it'fo-eil their Kunutton to il. It was on this occa>.o<] i;is^ 
:li j reformed j rinces and deputies delivcrvl a f.rtiui ' f.r.^ 
te»tation'agauMt the decree. dai«d Speser. IMh af Xi*. 
1 529, which WHS signed by John, elector ef HUutooy. 0«m^« 
marb'ra-. i f nmndcnbur;, Phdip, laiulcravc of Hc:«e. Eci,a««> 
aud Fiancis, duke* uf Liioeburg. WolfitAUfi, prjMW 
Auhalt, aud the ^aties «f barteen ritiea. fpm i » 
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fmtMtation ame tb* name of * Protestrnti,' vliicb in its 
ori^ wa« applietl to the Lutherans. 

Tlie huul;^Tavo of Hes«L', wishing if possible to hrinf^ about 
J union auiung all icforiniTri, swrd'cde d in a])poiti(lng a 
K)ntV'n.nc-u botwut-n Lvither and Molancthon on ono side 
tad Zu'iDgli and CEi obimriadius on the other at Marburg. 
The oonrerenoe turnorl rlnctly on the subject of the reu 
iTPsciice, but it produced no approximation among tbe op- 
u/»ite partiesi. They eeparaleo neither in friendliness nor 
iostilily. nnd both j)artii > rclaitied their favcnirit<> tenets. 

In Ij.'iO a iliot was cuuvokcd at Augsbui:; by (Jl):iilf^ V., 
»bo attendL'd it in person, and there tbu LutbLTans pn- 
tfnted their confesaion of frith, which \fa& drawn up by 
VdaQctbon and approrad by Ltttlieri [Anoimmot Con- 
nanoif wj 

In 1534 Dulher eompleted his neatest wAl, theCterman 

lersion of the Bible, which is nturh admired for its i l( j:nncL', 
f ce, and precision, and which has rendered the Script urus 
lily popular in Gorni any. 

The rcranining years of Luther's life were passed in com- 
[aralivc quiet, chiefly at Wittenberg, in tiw duties of his pro- 
[.*.<orship, in writing teligtouaand contRnwnialtnwteimdin 
(jiistolary corre<i)iondenoe. He was eonsolted by the Pro- 

tisiant princes and clergy upon all important inafti-r>, and 
listened to with defeitince. llie paciflcntiDn of Niirnboij,' 
m 1532 had left the Lutheran prim es, states, and townv in 
fiiU p«xsscs&ion of their relipious bbi rii< s; and that peace 
vxs not openly interrupted till after I.uiber'adOTth. Luther 
liad tbft BBtiiaetioa of seeing his doctriDes spieid fiutbor 
ind futlier through Oennanv, thoughoat Saxony and Bran- 
lU-nburg, to Moravia and Bohemia, Denmark, and Sweden. 
He also effected a reconciliation with the 80 caller] Saeia- 
men:ar;ans Strashur?, Ulni, and other towns, liy menus 
< f Hucer, so that all reformed Gurinauy was united under 
cie banner, tlie Helvetic rcfonned draNihes howcvet oon- 
tuiied separate from bis. 

At the Deginning of 1546 Luther repaired fttnn T!7itt«n- 
t it; to Eisleben for the purpose of reconciling the counts 
Mansfeld, whose subject Uc was bom. He attended scvernl 
cTonfercnces for that benevolent purpose, and succeided in 
rostorins peace to thai family. SVliile at Eislcben ho 
preached lour tttucs, and also revised a plan of regulations 
i^uncaimiaff tbe eoclesiaatical discipline of that little state. 
He bail Men for some time in a ■nrj precarioas stats of 
brjlth ; on the 1 7th FeTiniary hp felt very ill and weal;, 
laid iunisrlfen ae.iiicb, spoke of his approaching death, IVir 
''•Ii cb he a]ipeare'l f|uite prepared, and reenninieiiiled liis 
»)ui to Jesus. He grew Woijie ta the evcuing. Count 
Atbrecht of Mansfcld and his counters and several roe<1icul 
men attended him during \w Inst hours. His old friend 
I3r. Jonas having asked him : ' Reverend fhther, do you die 
wiib a Arm conviction of the faith you have taught i" 
tuthcr in a distinct voice n'plicd * Yes,' and soon after 
brenthed his last. His body was carried to Witlenberg, 
w"hrrc it wto buried with great honours. Shortly before his 
ilcAth be wrote si veral atfectionatc letters to his wife, 
who had remained at Wittenberg with her children. He 
left her by bis viH « house which be had purchased, as veil 
aA a small catato at Zeilsdurf, charging her to pay his 
(iebtft, «hleh amounted to 450 florins; and ho leA her also 
i few vuluable trinkets and oilier moveables, worth about 
I *>oo florins. * 1 leave,' he wrote, ' no ready cash or hidden 
rt asurc. as I have had no other income but my salon- and 
. few presents, and yet have managed to keep an estaulish- 
• i' nt and purchase proj)erty * 

Luther's works which ace midtifarious and voluminous, 
r>artly in Latin and partlrin Qmnan, have been repeatedly 
. '''bshcd. The latent edilioi\ is that of Erlanf;en, I'f, vols. 
. -mn,, 182fi-33. Among hi^ wurks. those of nn'St nilerest 
ici tlic general reader are liis "Table Talk,' Tisclirrdi n, liis 
i-iimiliar letters, and his senuons. Luther ranks high among 
German writers for the vigotir of his style and the dcvulop- 
ocnivhiebboinipartedtobisvemacular language. Scbroeck, 
llclinethon. and others have written biographies of Luther, 
a"'lM)chpk-t has exlrncicd a Innd of autobiography from 
tiutncrouspassat^g of bis Works ; ' M*^moires do Luther, 6criiii 
ff^lui-nii'^ine. traduits et mis en ordrc,' 2 vols. 8vo.. Paris, 
' "^ -^i. From those passages the character of Luther is clearly 
Ji'duced, for there was no calculation, reserve, or hypocrisy 
iibdut him. He «aa ftank and Tebement, and often mtem- 
^'•'ate. But be was in earnest in bis vehemence ; he really 
^''^^ the importance of the ttipics he was discussing; ami 

^08 (iglu or viong id bi« poculiaj; opimtfosi ho 



was a sincere and zealous believer in the Cliristian Reve- 
lation. Luther considered religion as the most important 
business of man. and because he considered it as such, he 
wished to ascend to its very source unalloyed by human au- 
thority. Ho contende<l for the nglit of overj- man to con- 
sult the great book of the Christian law ; and although he 
insisted upon his own interpretation of partienlar nasvages 
of the scripturc-s, the principles of free inquiry wnich ho 
introduced led to further results, and pnidua!ly'o«tnblish«i 
that libcrtv of eonseteiu-e which nowexisl.s in the Protestant 
Slates of Europe. But Luther himself, whilst he appealed 
to the scriptures against human authority, did not for a 
moment admit of any doubts concerning tbe trtttb of 
revelation. The question between Luther and his ante- 
lioniBts is therefore of material importance chiefly to Chris- 
tians. To those who do not believe in Clinslianiiy it may 
appear of little eonseoucnco what Christians do bcdieve, or 
how and ivheney they Uorive their belief; buteren in a social 
])oint of view it is of some importance to deciclc whether 
lariie multitudes of men are to exercise their own judgmeni 
and be able to (;ivo reasons why they believe certain doo> 
triues, or wbetner they are for ever to repeat, generation 
af\er genentlon, wl»l«ver thejr have been taught in their 
youth, without esflvdsing tJwir teasoning pownrs on tbe 
matter. 

Those wlio jud{,'o of Luther's disposition merely from his 
conlroversial style and manner greatly mistake bis character. 
Ho Was a warm-heartcfl German, kind and generous^ be 
abused and vilified his antagonists the more in proportion as 
they were powerful, but hecouldlbe1ftrtbeunhappy,and ho 
even tendered some eon.-olalion to hi* bitterest enemy 
Tetzel, when, forsaken by his emplo;^ers, and upbraided aa 
the cause of all tb« uisebief, be wu m the igonies of death 
and despair. 

Luther gave that impulse towards spiritual philosophy, 
that thirst ftr inftttmation,tl)at Icgical exerdae of the mind, 
which faavemade tbe Germans the most generally instructed 
and tbe most intellectual people in Europe. Luther was con- 
vinced of the necessity of education as auxiliary to religiun 
and morality, and he pleaded unceasingly for the edui-atton of 
the labouring classes, broadly telling princes and rulers how 
dtngetous as well as unjust it was to keep their subjects in 
ignorance and degradation. Hewas no courtly flatterer: 
bespoke in Ikvonrof tbe poor, tbe hnrnUe, and tbe op- 
pressed, and against tbe high and mighty, even oF lii^ own 
party, who were guilty of cupidity anrl opprcs»i<Mi. I.u'.iiur'a 
•loctruie was .•i!t<t':;elber m tavour of civil liberty, and in 
(n rniaay it tended to support constitutional rights against 
the ( ticroachmcnts of the imperial power. 

Luther's moral courage, bis undaunted firmness bis 
strong conviction, and tbe great revolution which beciTected 
in society, place him in tbe first rank of historical characters. 
The form of the monk of Wittenberg emerging fmm the 
reeedini^ gloom of the middle ages, appears towerins^ abi '.o 
the suvertij^ns and warriors, statesmen and divines of the 
sixteenth century, who wote bis coaiiempomrie^ his nata* 
gonists, or his disciples. 

(J. Alb. Fabridtts, Cenl{/byttuR IvfAcnmiwi, S toIs., 
1 728-30, gives a list of all the authors who bad then writteit 
concerning Luther and bis Reformation.) 

LUTON, is a ])aris]i in the hundred of Flitt and roun(y 
of Bedford, couipiisiiTi' the township of I>u!on and the 
hamlets of Kast and West Hyde. Leegrave, atid Stu|.sley. 
The town, which is situated on the right bank of tlio L«a, 
18 nuljj -mth by cast from Bedford, and 29 north-west by 
north fiom London, ii^ webelieve^ noitber paved nor lighted 
but tbe inhabitants are well snoplied with water fttm the 
river. Tlie making of straw-plat and malting constitute 
the chief manufactures of tbe place. The living is a vieor- 
a^'e in the patronage of the Marquis of Hute, and valued at 
biHi. per annum. Besides almsliouscs and a few other be- 
nevolent institutions, there is a national-school which is 
usually attended bv n oimsiderablc namber of children. 
The population of ine entire parish in 1831 waa 5693, that 



of the township alone being 396 1. (^cefciAwtfaif JtsMfllMt 

Report ; B/pulutinn Returm, &c.) 
LUTRA. [Ottkr.) 

LUTR.VR1A. (Conchob (,7.) [Pylobidka.J 
LUTRT'CCn.A. (ConelinloKy.) [P\-i.oridka.] 
LUTTERWORTH. [Leickstkrshirb.'] 
LUTZKN. [GrsTAvrs Anoi.piitis.j 
LUXEMBOURG, or LUXEMPl HG. a ^rajid^uchyor 
provtaoe ia_4b« XMctiicilauda, tUo mcreifiuiy wbch at 
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this liinc (Feljruaiv, 183')) forms a subject of ditpute 
b«tWoen HoUand an«i Belj^iim. The king of ihc Nethorlands 
liMiae gnuid*<luke of Luxembourg by thearrangcuicnts uf 
the Congress of Vimaa. wttA •* • member of the 
Germanic Confedention. fBiLoiwM.l Liaeobourg is 
buunded oti the iMst by the PruvMnn Rhenish proviuotM. on 
the north by Li^e, on the west by Numur, and on the louth 
by the French deoartmciits of the MoscUe and Ardennes. 
Iti greatcftt length from east tu wost is 7 a miles, and in 
nmtest breadth is 50 railu>; iU area u G90.0&0 hccUrcb 
(equal to 1.700.000 EngUah^Mm)^ oc 26M Miuara milei. 
disuibutcd as follow* 



211.000 
127.000 



Woods antl plantatiooa • 
Arable kad. pastttrwandnMdom 
Uairilia and eovuiioiia . • 
Uneultivibla tend, mndiai. ttc. 

RlMdl^fcB. 



Tlic principal rivers of Luxembourg arc, the Moselle, 
wbn h for lw«3Uly-hvo miles forms the boundary belwc«n 
lbL< provinoc and Prussia; the Sflrc. an aOluenl of ibc 
Moaelk^ and al«o a boundaiy through part of its couriie 
betvetfn this prorinee and tb« Prussian territory ; the Our 
ttnd the F.lzo or AlzL-tie. which fall into tb« Sfiire ; theSeOMMS. 
vhirh risea near Ailon. and. (lowing first to the "Wtut and 
tbt ii to the north, falls iiiKt ihiMa;is ; tbo Ourthe, which 
riHus near Bastognc. and taliii into lim Maaa ne«r Liege ; 
the Lesse. which rises near Neufcbilcau, und also falls into 
the Maaa near Dinant. There are aLw several small 
atreama, which haw the appeanuice of mew only when 
swollen by rains. 

Luxembourg is crossed from the louth-Weet to the north- 
■xut by a range of bi>{b ground, part of the Ardvnnc>. wbii 1. 
si^parates the valley of the M;iii> from that of the MomTic. 
This range has a mean tlevati u of IsOU Ici-i ab(ju' the 
Maas at Litige< and 1640 leet above the luvel of tlie 
Moselle on the Ffanch frontier. The toil of this cluvate<l 
region is calrarooiMk whtefa character extends on both sides 
of the range, and Ibrms a hand about ^5 ipiles wide, whirh 
if. jjutiiipaily occupied as ))asturage. Tbo lower lands, 
uhit li are commonly called the good cmintrt/. arc \m' pro- 
ductive, and yield abundant bar\^•^tt i.f \\lu ;it and r\t, n-, 
well as flax, hemp, mangel-wurzel, and all kuuUuf le^uiues. 
8lich of tlie high lauds as are applied to arable cultivaliun 
varely yield anything but rye, oats, and potatoes. Luxem- 
bouig contains many woods of large growth. The agricul- 
ture of this province is e«id to h\- inferior to that of on} 
oilier part of the Netherlands. 11 1 1- \uio is cultivated on 
the banks of ihe M^.-eile and ihi" Sure; and in 1.S.J7. the 
most abundant viiiiiiige on record, there were pro<luoed 
7A.503 hectolitres ( I.OGI.OGG gaUons) of wine. The <|ualily 
of Ihe wine of the diitriet ta inferior. In the lame d i»t n< i » 
•re upward* of 2000 dlstilleriei, nearly two-thirds of M h.ci. 
hare been established since 1M2. Ihe quantity of hpn it 
distilled in ls37 was 4,116,420 gallons, from wliicb it i» 
ev ident that the eiSabliehinenu are generaUy tt|Mtt a vcr> 
small M-ale. 

At the beginning of 1S3j there were in the province 
32,5s5 horses, li.2.'28& horned cattle, niid tr,7,33 J sheep ; 
•nd in the course of that year there were v\pv'rte<l 5 horse^. 
172 horned cattle, and 7ia« theepand hunkia. beMde»2'i.2i7 
hogs, of the number of which no aeoount has been taken ; 
they tnu-it howi vi-r bo \oiy numerous, as tbrrc i? scarce]) 
a family in the province by whom swine are not bred and 
rcariHl. Tlic branches of industry, not agricultural, pursued in 
lioxembourg, besides distilling, are those of irun-works,slate- 

Juarries. potteries, tanneries, cloth-mills, and paper-mills, 
'be qiiantitv of iron made is ahout MOO toot in a year, the 
919 for which is found hi the eastern and western parts of 
the province. Tlie fuel employed in the snultin^ furnaces 
is wood-charcool. Luxemlwurg contains le.ul and copper. 
At Stolzeinbourg, a vilkge about .S4'venleen in li^ ni.rili 
«f the city of Luxembourg, a copper-muie was wurked m 
1749, 176 1, .iiid 176d,and in 1778 was abandoned as bciii^ 
cahansted. These is a iead-miiw in workatlongwilly. ucur 
Bologne. but the produee is not great 

Luxetnbouri; is le*s diii-t ly peopled than any pro- 
vince of Iklinura. The nuuiber ( f inhabitants, on the Ut 
of Januuy, liJ7, w.is 3i3,2l'.i, id' «bom 15,693 ultly w» i< 

livmg in towns, and 307«dsl<> iu rural distriots. la i8J6 



there were born m the towns 33} male and 2^3 Umjil^ 
children, and in the country 5678 male and SW) ht^^ 
children; all together, 1 1,7 J J. Tbo number of deaths lu tL»-. 
year was, in town.s 231 males and IU4 females, in the mi'.- 
try 35iii( mates and 34U8 females; all tugetiter, Till I: 
appears from an autlicntic document that tb« populatjso W 
Luxembourg m 1 541 was enlv 95.0M souls. In 1 7M iWee 
wore, in the towns of Luxenibourf;, .\rlon. and Echtemscf.. 
12,»74. and in the rest of the i rovmco 21 1,220 luhabitat-U. 
all together, JJ4,0'.'4. In Is 17 thoro «ere only 21 J.iMr sou 
but since that time the increase hin been rtfaL la t9.% 
when tlie population was 302.654. thai* vm 
Catholio, 69 FMlMianti. and 336 Jews. 

The moral eondition of the inhabttanta is wmi to U 
su| i r r to that of any province in Hi !, : i fActwhkii 
i3 sometimes attributed to tlie smaii huiiib-t. '.f tuwu lol 
to the minute divi^Ktu uf ibe land, w b;< li i • *ii< h i. i tl sk* 
proprietors of the majority of the labouring peupk. 1m 
tboM eainea may be added the absenee of wealth and «» 
sequentlyef toB^tion to commit offences against p iy rty . 
which Ibrm the grant majority of charges brought Was 
the tribunals in richer niul more dcTiNol) [-eoplcd cocnior.. 
ties. The province does imt euntain any c^nMidersble I i xv 
rifs nor nuiMiums of nututal lu^tor). Suinc ..itUenI abc»-i« 
in fiiwni er times possessed considerable txtUeciioas of UrK4>. 
but tliey liave long since been diiperaed. and even la '.Im 
ci^ of Lttxenboiirg there ia now im oollecuon that %ouU 
be eonsidered remarkable if pee i em c d by a pntai« per- 
son. 

The )oulh8 of Luxembuur^ bave no tvllege within lly 
province which they can attend, and are accustomed to 
for instruction to Louvain. to Liegu, and to Psrvs- Tb«r- 
mre in 1833, in all Luxembourg, 779 primary wboins. 
tended hy 39,1 U scholars of both sesee. The nuoifavr ksi 
tnercaied ainee that time, and e? eiy TiUBge or hamlst Iss 
now it> primary school, thetaaelMrm whkli is drnmn V» 
ihu heads of families. 

The city of Luvemlxuirg, tlie capital of tbo pf nnre. i 
fortress of great strength, in 49* 37' N. laL and C • E 
long., on the Elzc: GC miles south-south-east fh>ni L 
25 miles south'West from Treves, and 100 miles eovtlMti 
from Brussels. The city b surrounded by strong waDs sal 
deep ditrhes, and bos a double line of outworks in tii 
form of a heptagon. It is small but well built, ho* f 
churches, a nuliiur) bo>pitai, and a r.e^»U built iDArt<< 
place; its population is I i,5UU. Luxembuurjg a* a fi>rt:i > 
Im>1oI^ to the Germanic Confedeiation. and is oorupici 
their tnops. The town of Arlun is IV milss nortb-oocii*-^ 
from Luxembourg. [AntON.] Bchtemadi.ootberifl^tafck 
the Snre. n mile north-east from Luxembourg, bassp^ 
pulation of 3417. \»lio uro occupied with the manuisctiA 
of |»»)ttory, \V(H;Uoii ( loths. and otht r b -s .nn».'rtant B»:>»n. 
The town is surrounded by a wall, and ha-i li%e gai«s; a»- .- 
tains 527 houseit, 1 church. 3 ciiapels, a town-bsTi. (..^ 
an bospiul. Other towns of the pnmnee are Su Uuknk 
III the Ardennes, formerly the seat of a rich BenedwtiM 
ubbcy. and a place of pilgrimage, with 1500 mhslttUst*; 
Houillon, the capital of Ihc duchy of the %^a.f BAias 
["HouiLLOjr] ; Neurchiltcau, in a wild <ii>iiiet of ih« A' 
(Icnncs. with 1200 inhabitants; Bastoguc. m a pUjn i& li- 
Anlennes, with 24UU inhabitants ; Diekirck or the Si ^ 
with 2500 inliabiianis; and Grevenmachem, lA a fkt*v- 
country on the Moselle, where a COIttUkfsye qiiSBIi:* J 
wine is made. [Aruknnks.] 
LUXOR. [Egypt; Thkbbs ] 

LUZE R\ I Liic me in Frenchs. a paiifon of Samcrij; '. 
bouiided on the north by Aargau, on the cast bv b*h^ ' 
and Zug. on the south by Untcrwalden. and on tLo 
Horn. Its greatest length, from north to south, u ii 
ai d It!) greatest breadth 27. Its area is reckoned at ^TU-rn* 
The declivity of the valleys is towards the nerthreoet 
ii<irtb>west The southern part of the eantoo belooii^ v 
; lio liasin of tbo Iloux, which issues out uf ;Ii<. \ViUi»ii;u . 
l^ike ut the tou ii uf Luzcrn, and flowii in a iK..illi-k,i.>i d.ri-''' 
into Aargau. Below Luxern tin Klu«.s is joined ty ' < 
Wald Emmp, which rises at the »outb-we»t exti*iHitj ff v.« 
canton. nin> northward through the fine district tailed i> 
FiuUbucb. and then flows north eas t until it mseca tls 
Keuss. A sueeemiott of high grounds, running aeroea tht 
middle of the canton, divides tho bi«.in uf the R, iLi 
of ihe Aar. to which latter rivor t!ie uoaln ti. ,si;< fLi^ir' 
Ih Ioiil;*. 'I boSuhrLii (lows out of theSem|ii>^ 1.' r i .Le. *i 

IS m the ocuire «f (he caotoo, aad runs northward lovsris 
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A»r. The Wigger nses m tno centro of tho canton, south- 
pattnf the of Senpach, and runt norlhward into the 
Atr. North-east of the Sempncher Iske Is another and 

MUiiller lake, called tho IkMci'giT lake, riuin wl.u li a 
ilream runs into thcHaKwh r lak.', alnrh is m Aiiii;;iu, bui 
tourlie* the boniLTs ul I,u/i rn, lhuI tV.urt whicli u river runs 
iiiio the Aar. Tiie only mountains in the ciinton are at its 
sioulhem extremity, on the bt)rder* of Untcrwaldcii and the 
B«roeM Oberland. None of ibem attain the iiroila of p«r- 
petual snow. The higbeat it Mount Pilatus. soutb-wmt of 
tbf town of Luzcrn, aiid a pon'spicuous feature in its land- 
wapc. It i* &■ roiiiiiitiiiii-<^roiip nearly thirty miles in 
Il i-iIi. i^itending alont,' tlif boitki.s Luzcrii and Unter- 
wajileii, and having seven peaks or summitis called Esel, 
OLerluiupt. Band, Tomlishorn, Gcmsiniitli.Widderfeld. and 
k'aapwlein. The Tomlithom, 6868 toot, and the Etel, 
Uf8 feet, are the highoat auminitt. The name of Pilatut 
i» said to bo derived from the L-stin word'pileati)'^," liwause 
l/ie niuuntain-top is often coveiL-d with clouds as with a hat. 
The local lot;«-iul i.f tia- i'i';j,:uitry derives it from Pilate. the 
^temor of Jiuia>a, who is said to have wandcre<l into Ilel- 
tetit, and to hnve drowned himself in a lake on this moun- 
uio. It is also called Fraomont, * Mont fraotua,' beeause itt 
tides, especially towards Luacem/look broken. CFacgy, and 
i.'ucceisible. The southern >if!o towards Alpnach in Un- 
lerwaldon is less abrupt, and u is covered with forest* which 
bv'IanK to tluit canton. Tin- niii>t piaituahlc path tor 
w^niimg the Pilatus is on iliai side. The vjuw from its 
f^ummiu is very exicnsivf. The soil of Luzem is fertih- ; ii 
nooeof the very few cantons of Switaorland which ptoduoes 
mn am than it eenaumei. and the exeoM is purchased 
h the neighbouring; Wald-fiitfnii, or pastora. cantons. 
Fruit-trees arc also a!(und iui; tho vine is cultivale<l only 
:ri some favourable situation.-. The reamiti; of rattle li the 
rrincipal branch of industry^ in a grout part of the eantmi, 
ejptfialiy ill tho Entlibuch. *ln some districts of the canton 
an manufiwtories of linen and cotton gooda. Tho trade 
between SwitseHnnd and Italy by the St. Qoihard employs 
a anaiber of people, and all the goodi poaa throngh Lusern 
sad the lake of tho Waldsliitien. 

The ))opulationof the canton m 1S3'1 was 123,407 inhabit- 
3'Us.of whom only 3585 were natives of other countries. They 
are exclusively Cutholic. German IS the language. Under 
ific former sy stem Lozem was n municipal aristocracy, tho 
majonly jn tho legislative eonneil being monopolised by 
llie citizens of tho head town. In 1831, tlie country-people 
bating' slxungly remonstrated n^fain-it this arrangement, a 
cons'titntKin wa-, tV.mird, Ijv which all tlie eit i/ca.-i uf 
U-.e canton, of ihf('athi)lic lailh, beuiy above 2U years of age, 
ai'l fiavirijL,' a iir>i)eny of 600 francs and paying taxes 
tkreupon, Uuve a vote in the elections. The great council 
MiMSIs of too menib«n,of whom 18 are returaed by tlie 
'"*n of Luxern, and 62 by the rest of the canton • these so 
deputies appmnt the remtuning if), of whom 7 must bo 
Vj;!i the town of Luzem. Thi- (lualiricatioiis for a deputy 
<'c, 25 years of a<|e ami a taxed property of 3U0O francs. 
EnT) two years one-third of tho council is renewed. The 
peat council appoints 15 of its membiTs to form the Ultle 
iMniciLor executive, at tho head of u hicli is a flchultlieua 
avejflf, who ia renewed annually. Ihe tupiwme court 
'■f justtee oonaista of ftfteen members ohoaen by the 
»reat council, one-third of whom aro reii- w ed every 
t«o years. The canton is divided into tvveiuy-fivo clec- 
>i.t\ circles, and iiUd Ino administrative districts, namely, 
Luzcrn. Sursec, Entlibuch, Willisau, and TTnehdorf. 
fbe public revenue of the canton is 307,0 12 Swiss 
jnrroa (the Swis« livre ia one firanc and a half of France. 
V about 1&, ponce sterling), and the expenditure 347.380 
»rvs. The monopoly of salt, which is in the hands of tho 
l Acrnment, aa in most Swiss cantons, brings in lu;^,UuO 
'Vre* lo the ri;vomie ; the ohmgeld, or lax on the vineyards, 
ti^bOO ltvre»; the postages 24,000; tho lolls 17,000; 
9amps 10.000; the contributions 4t which monastic i&d 
NWr ceclestastical foundations ave assessed amount to 
livrea. The abbey of Miinater, or Benim&BStvr, 
'iHjnded in 850. and llie convent of St. Urban, are amonf: 
-''t wealthiest in Switzerland. Luzern is in tho diocese of 
bishop of B^iscd, who resides at Soleme. 
Tbere are in the canton 1 65 primary or elementary 
■Aoolt, and Ifi accondary or grammar schools, a seminary 
hr leochet*. » gyanaaium, a lyoeum, and a polylecJinic 
«ttitate. 

LUZE'RN, the town of, » aituated at tM vaslem «x- 
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trenuty ofthelahc oftlie Waldstiittcn, and is divided into 
two unequal parts by the ReuM> which issues out of the 
lake. The brgerpart, which is on the right bank, i> built 

on the Aoyto of a hill" the whu'i- t^ Mirioi.nded by old 
walls llankod by towers, and has a line u(ipeuraiice fioni the 
lake, h.jiii^' in the midst of u delightful and Hell-woo<ied 
country inier.'.perscd with neat country-houses, with Mount 
Pilatus ribing on one side, and Mount Rii^i on tlie opposite 
aide of the lake. The interior of tho town ianc^ao plea-ant, tho 
streetsbeing narrow, uneven, and ill paved. The remarkable 
buildings arc: I, the town liou^e, with >orni- fiue rooms 
adorned with paintings ; -J, iht i uaeLf ol' the .le^uits. with 
, a ihi-' priiiiii:!^'^ liy Toniani ; ,t, ilu- ai>ciial, which contains 
souierehch, id \\ir huttlesof Sempach and Moral; and 4, the 
three cuveu d wu idiiu bridges, which are tliechk^CUrlosttlea 
of Lusern. Thoy are built on tho lake, and serve as a pro- 
tnenadft : the Hof brurk is 1 380 feet long, and is painted 
with !^ubjecIs takt n fiorr, tl o Bible ; the Kupellbriick is 
1000 leet long, and ita i-uuiliiii's relate to the history 
of Switzerland ; tho Spreuerbiiick. wlnrh i>-.l;(,i i, 1) is sonic 
painiiiigs of the 'Dance of Death.' The- iKUochial 
church and cemetery areoutsideof the town, and .ire well 
worth visiting. The topograpbio map, in relief, of (he 
country round the Waldstatten See, by the hito General 
Pfyffer, who spent more than 10 years of his life in con- 
structing it, is one of the nio^i remarkable things at 
Luzern. It is 22 fcel li.n^' aisd l t left w ido, and l ontams 
tlieeautons of Uri, Schwylz, Untcrwalden, Zug, and part 
o| Luzern. The materials are pasteboard, wax, and resin. 

in a secluded spot in the neighbourhood of Luaern is the 
monument erected In ^Btl to the memory of tho Swiss 

guards who died in the defenre of the TuUeries ft'^ainst the 
mob of Paris, on the lOih August, 1792. It coiisiaLs ol a 
wouiuk'd and dyin.; lion, of colossid size, in alto vilievo, 
.wulpture<l on the side of a rock, in a knid of niclie. The 
model for it was sent by ThorwahWn from Ruin-', The 
nimes of the officers, 26 in number, who, with 760 soldiera, 
full on that memorable oooasion, as well as those oflSeen, 
16 in number, who, with about 350 soldiers, survived it, 
are engraved underneath. The lion is represented grasping 
a shield svnh a tleur-ile ly- on it, and a bmiille of broken 
arms wiili thi.> Swi^s ero*s are lying on one bide. 

Luzern coninin^ Slod inliuhitants. It has two hospitals^ 
a savings' bank, a friendly society, and other benevolent in> 
stitutions. It baa also a nusKal soetety, a colleotion of 
minerals, and very good elementary and secondary schools, 
each divided into three classes. Luzern is the principal 
of tho Catholic cantons, and tho I'ope's nuneio resides 
here. (Lcresche, Dictionnaire Giovrtijihtque Stalistique 
de la Suisse; aL-o an anonymous work entitled Slight 
Keminitemtei the Rhint csnd Switzerland, 2 vols., Lou- 
don i8Hwbioh eimtabis some ettrieuBpacUottlanofLaucn 
life, manners, and aeenes.) 

LUZON. [PniLippiXE Islands.] 

T.VCA'ON. fHvr.NADoG.l 

LVCAO'Nl.V {\vK(ioy<a, and the inhabitants Aw«:noi'if>, 
a district of .\^ia Minor, ts lust nienlinnrd bv Xt nophoii, 
who describes it as extending iUKtw:ird from Iconiuin in 
Phtygta to the beginning of Cappadocia, a distance of 30 
paiasangt, about llOBiuElishniilea. iAnab., i> 2, s. 19.) It 
was united dtuing the ^rsian monarchy to the satrapy of 
Ca]ipaJMCia. (Xen,, Annd., vii. S, s. 2j.) Bui in the tinit! 
of Strabo the name of Lycaoina was ajiplici to the s luih- 
eastern part of Phry ^ia ; and it was hounded on tlie ^outh 
by Mount Taurus, on the east by Cappadocia, iHid on the 
west by Pisidia. 

Lycaonw is described by Strabo aa high table- land, de* 
fieient in water, which the hihabitanta eould only procura 
by digging deep wella,bul well adapted for sheep, of which 
Amyntas had upwanls of ■'^00 flocks (xii. c. vi., vol. iii., ]>. 
58,5'J, Tattchiitz). Iconnnn, the principal town of Lycaouia, 
called by Abulfeda Kutujah, and at present Knnieh (Strabo, 
uttupra; Cic, Fam, xv. 4; Plin., A-// Ili J., v. .' i, waji 
situated in a fertile plain at the foot of Mount Taurus. 
Konieh contains at present a population of about 3o,000 
inhnbitanU. (Hossel, Erdbegchr. Asientt U. 197.) Isaurm 
IS mentioned by Strabo as part of Lycaonki: it contained 
the cities of Larauda, Lyslra, and LKtIh- ; the T«o last of 
which wore visited by Saiiii Paul, and api>car, fi^om the nar- 
rative in the Ads, to have been plieoi of oonsidwable im- 
portance. {.Acls, xiv. f^.> 

T1m» nortberu part uf l.vcaunui was united, but at wliat 
tioM is ttDCMtaint to Galalia} but the southern wt wm 

VokXlV^B 
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novemcil m the time of Cicero (Fudi. xiii. 73) by an indc- 
pemlent prince of thu name of Antiimtir. mIiu rc^iuU-il at 
Derbe. Aniipalor however \>t\u^ altorviarils cininui rwl b> 
Amyiitus. kiiii; of Gatntia, the whole uf Lycaonia wU under 
the jx.wiT of tho Galalians. At the ietth of Amynta*. 
M c. .'j, LM MiJiiia. t.igoditT with Gal;ilia, bticauu' a U iii.in 
pfoviiKV. (Uion. Ca*s.. liv., p. i^'t, Slephan.) In tbc Imic 
of Pliny Lycaonia lorincd a ^t•pnrtttc tetnurchy» l^ll Con- 
tained 14 towns. (A'oi. //i</.. V. u.} 

The language of Lycaonia mentioned in tbo Actt, xiv. 
II, ha-. o<( i>i>jiu'd inuc-b dispute among the leariiod; of 
which un ainmiil is ^nen in Jablonsky'n * Opusrulu.' cd. 
Te Water, ni. :). 

LYL KS I A. Savigny** imrao for a genus ofcruataccans. 
ubirh M. IksniarestVMWflMooDiuif verynocrtottaegoauA 

Atffu of Lsacht 

LVCIA (Avrfa), a provinoe of A»ia Minor, was bounded 
on ilir iiorili l.v rhr) t?ia, on tho oa«t by Pampbylta. on the 
\u>t It) taiii, oil the south by the Mcilitcrrancan Sea. 
The iiiliTior ()(' till'- rmmtry was entiit'Iy unknown till the 
n.'Cont vii.ll of Mr. IVllow* (Ibilti). who Inivilkil a L,,uii<ki- 
ablti difttanca into the interior, and ukkIl' mkiii) iu!«Ti»iiiif; 
diacuveries, which will be khortly contniuiucatcd to tbo 
world by tho publication of hiit jourtiaL We arc informe*! 
by hitu that the country is erroncoualy represented in all 
llic niai's. and that there are no mountains of any tmport- 
auce 111 ilio Ulterior. Tlieci>a»t ia bun'>iiti<l<.<l by lofty ni.jun- 
taiiui. which riM! in many places to a kuuI lii ij;Ut. Mount 
Bolyuia. chilled at present Takbatlu, to ibe north of PliiLseli* 
on tho bordenuf Puniphylia. ri»c» to the height of 7bUU feet. 
[Anatolia* L, p. 4"J^.] According to Strabo (»iv., c. iiL, 
vol. III., p. its, Tauchnitg) there it a great uuiotaer of good 
harbours, notwithattndiiig the rocky nature of the ooest 
The length of the coast, li iii T< lnuT>u^ "H ilii> west to Pha- 
ac'lu on the e:i»t, i** buul li\ Sii.il><> tu 1h' 1 r.o slailiii. The 
BOrthera part of Ljcia is on u|iieil by Iho iuuuiitaii)» wlinh 
Bopiiort the high table-land of PhrjFffia on tho south, and 
whieh appear to have been known to the antienta under the 
name of MasMrytu«. Mount Mani«rti» ie emmeoiisly 
pla. ed 111 nui>i iiia|iii in the centre of^ the ooantrjr, where 
there arc no inouiilaiiis, Bccordiiijj to Mr. Fellows. The 
Xanthua, which i» al'Wf represented as an incoiisidenble 
ttieem, is in rj>ality a river of cuusuieraMo IcUKtli. lluwinn 
ftom the mountains in tho north of Lycia; and the whole 
of the interior, instead of being occupied by mountains, as 
was commonly thought, is, on the eontranr, • fiirtile plain, 
surrounde<l by mountains on ^wry m9, and dimined 
through it.* whole extent by the river Xaiillius. 

Aceunlin^' to lltn.dotus the Lyciaus were orit,'inally 
called M-iU ins ami ut'ierwards Solymi; but ai^^ain i liaiiged 
their naine lu that of Tenuilcc. after Sar|>edon settled in the 
country, having heen compelled to Ica\u Crete in eunse- 
<{ucnce of dissensions with nis brother Minoe. They were, 
according to the same autliority, eventually called Lycians 
from Lycus, the h<jn of Paiidioii, who caiue to Lycia afier 
he had been cxi>elle'l from Athens by hih brother .ligeo!.. 
(lier<Hl.>t.. I. 173. Cx>ni|iare Siiabo, vol. in., p. ;il7, 21B.> In 
the liumoric poonu the country is always called Lycui,aRd 
the Solynii are nentionvd u» a warlike ^ple against whom 
Bellerophon ia lent te fight by the king of lorcis (//., vi. 
Itt4). In later times the southern pari of Plu^Kiau on the 

north .'f Lwui. v.. IS ;.^.^a^•■ ca.lr.J fiilyaa; but llu- iri-i,iiK- 
are nevi-r i-.ilUii SnUim, Uil■n^;ll liio name Still n Uiaiunl iii 
Mount SolMua on the iiurtli ea»i« rii toa^l. That Lyria 
wa« early coloiiiied by the Gni-k nation is evident, ii t 
only from the account of Ilerotlotus but also from ui my 
otbor Lyeian traditiuoi. well as from the wufthtp of 
A|H>l1o. which was spread overihe whole eountry. Xanthus 

Wa- a rrcl.ui ^etIl^Ul••llt (Ste|ih. B\/ ). ami f U >lail a bcUiW 
llie lu\> 11 \» .IS a i;ro\f .-.ufii-.l to (-ituiia. iiiar an aiilieiit 
lemi'le of the Lytijii A|kjUo iStral»<>, vol in., p. lij; Di.hI.. 
T. ftti). But the chtvl temple wa« al Patara. the w niter 
hehiletioBof the gcd, wlu ic ho p-ive oracles througii the 
mouth of • priieteta. (MiiUer'a Doriaiu, i, p. 'US, £agl. 
transL) 

THl- I.vian* appear to have obtained considerable power 
in eailv tunes. Thev were almost the otily jioviple west of 
the lliilx. « h) were not sulxlufl by Cru.->us ( Her.Ml it., i. 
2!t>; and they made an obstinate r«.islance to Ilarpat.;uH, 
the |{f neral of tJ)'rus,but were eventually ('oiu|uen>*l. ille- 
rmlut., 1. 1 76,) They supplied Xerxea with Mlj ahipa -iu km 
expedition aniui Onioii. (Hwadot,, tii. 9t.) Xftcr Ibe 
dewnftttof Uib Ptonaa cn^iro llwy owliniwd Mibjcctio 



the Seleucids, till tho conquest of An ti e cht by the Se> 
mans, when their country, at> well aaCaiia, vaajaeaia4lf 

the conquerors to the Uliodiaiik < Pulyh^ p. Me^ fiiiaaaiAMi; 
but their £reedom w an ufterwarda acain ioenawd to thca kf 
the Romans (Polyb., p <j.>5), wlio alkwed them to prwrn 

tliL-ir own laWB auil their |»r'..ii< al cuiisliiutii :.. wti. L s 
;;rt ally praisedby Suabu. Aceorilmt; to tb.% ao.uu.'-.l 
p. 2 1 4) the tC 'vernnient wa.s a kind of federation ctjnu*iir.| 4 
23 cities, which sent deputies to an asMnably, in wiuiks 
governor was chosen Cat the whole of Ifcm, as wall » 
ju lu'es and uiferior oMgiitntes. All mefli f«l«Umis 
the ^ >\ernmcnt of the country were diarassed hi this as- 
sembly. Tlie bix prim ii al c.tii ^, Xanlhu*. Psuri. 
Olympus.Myra, and Tl u, liaJ three voti» »-4ci. . ^Uvr tUj^ 
two \ules eai-li ; aii'l the remainder oiil> miic cJ'-.. l.i i- e. 
setpieiiru of disseusiuns between the diilvrenl cUua^ ik4 
constitution was abolished by theempcroc Clsudit^iSosl. 
CltmL, c 2ii compare Kcipiw, e. IHi nad the eaaaky 
united to the province of Pampfaylia. (Dion. Ona., Ir. 
777, C. ShjJi.) 

Lycia eMiiiained many cities of co.isiderablo usportas^*. 
Pliny I. Wit. liist., v. iH) mentions 36, but says ihAt ibtrt 
W ere formerly as many as 7U. Telmissus, on ibc bjHcr»«l 
Caiiu, u sea|>ort with a good harbour. Du*t ha^r U(« s 
place uf some importance in the lime of OiBSua (HaaAnt.w 
7&). but afterwards declined in power; it ia inentioaeiVt 
Slral)o a* a sm ill pbee. South of Ttlmis4u», vr. u . ^it. 
were tho towns of Pyiida. Lriit;u)*, and Palira; tije .'. 
whuh is ili-<;nbe<l by .Sf ibo as a lar^-e rit; Wi:ii na:.« 
temples in it, and is said by Lay (x\x%u. lit to hsvcbeeo 
the capital uf Lycia. According to Phny.the anticBt nnme 
of thi» town WW Sateroe {Hut. NaJn v. ; but the naiac 
was afterwards changed by Ptolemy Pbtladelpbws mie A^ 
sinoe. (Strabo, vol. ii , p. Jli, J 10.) To the n irth uf I'l'irs 
on the river Xantlnis, were the tuwns of X.Uilhu» i«L.i» 
was burnt b) lis inliabilaiits, when tlicy o ul i r.v L :.vr 
resist I>:utu-) andTlosi and to the east, along the cmK. 
tbos< t Myra (niMiUoned b llie^«,uvu. &.aaaa»> 

Sirt, but placed in mod IWM iu Iho intatiacfc u-*- 
lympus. Tho position of^ Pinarm ia doubtful : it a ^ 
down in the map» on the river Xanthus, above the ton ..' 
llie same iiaiiie ; but the numerous inscriptions vLici Ux. 
Fellows found at Ibis spot, called at prt:sent i>x>r*r, fiv. 
that thu was the position of Tlos. Between Mjn s.s 
Olympus was the sacred promontory, stretdui^ out s ca 
aiderable distance into Ike sea, off which were the Chn^ 
nian islands. On the borders of Pamphylie was ib* la 
jwrtant tow n of Phast li.s. f lun-lcd by the lAjrians. (BmiiU 
11. irs.) It had three haih uis (.Strabo. vul. m. p :ir, 
and was one of tho nio»t tl nu i<Ling commercial miri : 
the suulhero coast of Asia Minor. It was one of thejci*- 
cipal reaonsef theCilieian pirates in the later tiaas«r*i 
RonUM loptthliCb end was destroyed for this nmb M 
Paulus Serrilios. (Cic Verr., vi. 10.) It was afienaeib 
rebuilt, iu><] i> iiK-niioiiL'^l by Lucau (viiL Ml)} kol ttM*tr 
reeiivt ri d il« (iiriaer iiupvirtanee. 

L\'(.'ILM. Many antient authors, and omoc^ ^iImic 
Dioscorides, desenbe under the alxivu name * sbkiuasw 
as used in tuedi<-iuc. which u stated to be of tvtf Le-U: 
one obtained from I^reis.and Gappaduna, and the <th.r 
fhwn India. The former is said to be the pniduorof s ih«r« 

shrub culled I'wacaiitha. Tlie latter is slate>l to Us 
valuable uml illieacious as a medicine, and to b< fr^/i. 
also by a thorny ^hrub which u called I^nehiti*. 

^lost modern authors have stated these plaau sad lI. 
Kubstanco they prod uoo to be totally UttkBOWB : ethsssr: -. 
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] aider species of Hhaauitts« or tbeeommon box.to be 

I to. Pros|>er Alpinus thought Berberis Cretir* to k •'■» 

of the plants; while Gareia> ub C)rtri tlmui^ht dti*;.* 
bti lilt! substance, and Aeueia Cutei hu the plant }i 
It. It IS possible that some »[Hcies uf RhamnuSk 
iiifeetorius, of w Inch both the root. Wood, and bernas [ 
medic inal properties, and which are in the pw e »a > ^] 
used fur dyeiitg yeUew, may have formed eoe of the k« ft 
of Lyeium, aa it la common in the eountries •ben* Asftn 

kind Is said to have bt en pnDhire'!. .tu>! >MflS Si 

Uliamnus were by the ohK r botanuts cailf.t Lto^s 
Though tlure i-. uncertainly about the Lyc;u-u i-^ A»*i 
Minor, tnai of I ndia seenietl to have been quilo unkncrwp se t 
the publ Ration of a ttaper *On the Lydum of D>— onAr . 
by Dr. Boyle, in the Linnean Suciety'sTninsectioos fcf ItUU 
where it ia stated tbsttboiw is 00 proof that Uicdn 
the Xbum hMvilifdmm iiid tfB w i w)of tiw an ii iBtii iatei • 
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iTi>MiDpaliUc tntb the evidence sdduoed on rtic subject from 
Onenlal writers. The Grt-ck authors on inmlii l tie h,i\ m^. l,ei n 
tr.in«laitxl tnto Arabic, and from this lanmiajii' uiUj i'cfmttn, 
Ai/l Ihcw, with addilions, forming tbc works now iu use in 
Imlia, we nay expect to fliiii in them •"inie trace uf Lf- 
nvm ; ud in hot in that called Mokh^ " " Vdtcieh{ Ut^- 
i» mentioncii as the plant which yutiti* htzijt, and in 
I'tTiimi it is called /eel zukreh. Loqftf^ itCTidontly written 
f,.r lookyon, thront'li nn err ir of \\w tran^< r>lH'r ui a dia- 
critii-Jil point, in the §ame uay that Filafuos (i'iiiiip of Ma- 
f edon) has bei-n changed in some of those works into Filakooa. 
Ibi* u further evideot iodeod fVom nhtxing to thfi LAtiu 
tnitiUtions of Senpion and AvfoeDMit where hodtut and 
ffei-itthttruj are translated Lycium and Lycium indiriim. 
Ill (he Persian work, houtuz or hooziz (the same wor<l nit 
iiiiiad) isdcscrilMKl as being of two kinds: one tVuin Imiia, 
(i whwh the Hindee name is rusot; and the other from 
AnMa The Persian name feel-zuhreh is translated in 
Mu belt diclioiiariea ' bon-thorn,' that ii, Pysacaniba. The 
hett ktnA of mot H aaid, in the MakJam-at- UiMeh, to be 
brought from Niijnrur-koto in tho npijhbrmrhood of Lahore, 
jnd that it is uii exlrni'i Tnadi- fiorn a liecuriion of the fresh 
viixrilof il.ir /lu/'/. On inquinti:; m tlio shfif* of thedni{^- 
111 the l)n7.:irs of India, l>r. R. kariieil that both the 
vivi titr-/iu!J and the extract rusol were imported into the 
fUm of ladia fcom the Uimaiavas. On UmTsUing in these 
Bountains. and on wwhinf to be shown the plant which 
fr<luoed tin-' wnod callf^l liir-hull ns well as that ^\^^m 
^\\\k\i\\k rnsut « [\i proiHiro<l, spi-oics nt" Herbcrry were iiu 
ii;«lialely [iiiinted out, and it was stated (hat b'llli tlie wood 
ami the extract were iM ivrured iiiditfcrcQtly from Btrberis 
tintttica. B. asiatata, B. Lycium, and B.f^mtata. On cut- 
tiqg iniQ the wood of wch, and haviiq^ wtne eonverted into 
mnet, be ttund both to eonvspond in every mpeet with 
«hat he had bought in the plains nnder the name of <far-A(/W 
md nmt. Tho extract rmot i> procumhte in the ba/.urii 
ot Iniha. being much employed bv the native practitioners 
cf metlicioe in India, as an external apphcatioii rubbed over 
thf swollen eje^id either atmply or in combni^ition with 
«iKaia and alum and a little water or oiU both in incipient 
and dnonie Inlbimtmition of the eye. The wood of Borbcrr, 
bcinyf employed both in Kurnpe and Tndi;\ as a vellow dve, 
ii h8< been »upKt'"-'L'd hy Mr. E SolU, iu a popcr read be- 
fore thf ij.njj .Asiatic Soeu ty, (hat the root, wood, or cx- 
tta<-t might be imported from Imlia for the use of the raanu- 
f:wtiin.Ti of Europe. This notice mav app*!ar disproportioned 
t ' the importance of tlie iaineet» but it ia intorestin? n« 
HivHTiii^^ i!)0 knowledge whioh the Groehs hod of the pm 

:\t iIm' sunn: lime thai il inovi-s tin- f-jxal 
h tlie iii'.luunce uf tlicu' o«u V^wiks Las* 



du«ii of lii liu. 
. tttcpl \o V. hi< 

l^Y'CODUN, a gitaui uf serpen U. 

E»ai|>K^ Lj/ieodon Capetrnt, Smith {Zmcodm Rorttdiii. 

Wtlfftcnptfrm. — Shinin- Kr«>ni«h-hrown above, head •<itH]i- 
Wut^-aruUi 'jii- the middle of the back 
'i»i distinctly marked witn white speoks than those uf the 
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Dr. Smith, \\]m rivntdei! tins si^ri les tn 

'S»tith Afrieriu yuiirterl\ .1 ■ nn-ii.il," !ii;iH'i-' 

ni the •It]) nniiibcr ot'tlie ' Hlu^ti a' ntns of the Z'H>I^1L'^ of 
||||||l|Mdkfrie»' libdiij, now in the course ot publication,* a 
Pmi^ » ttdhtag blaekish-green oolour ebove, tinged 

,1* P^iblUTlwl inn!<'r till' niH^i. riu i-if liiu I. >-': '"■ ■■liri'. >^vin. r- n' !T. r M iii""t \ '> 

ijmk laaik u4 l«»s stMtoai by ihs 'CapssCOoad 




with purple, the hood reticulated with white lines, and the 

scales wRite at the tips; greenish-yellow Vx l iw ; t yi> livid- 
|»rcen. Length from oose to tail 12 inches; ol iIm t ul two 

inrliCH. 

Lucaiitfj ot the variety above dcitcnbed, — among decayed 
wood, near a Hinall streanii inimediatelybeyoiQdKiurriehan«b 
lat. about 25' south. • 

Hahi(9, (V<r.— ' When,* continuea Dr Smith, * by the re 

movnl of some of the rotten masses, the reptile was cxpi -> d. 
it moved slowly among the remaining ones in "u arch uf a 
pUu of e nice '.iiiunt ; and when it uiis ii.ternijiini in its 
advance, il simply coiled itself vy wi huut maniiesting any 
disposition to resist the opiHJsiticn ull' rod ; a similar course 
I had previously obsenred others of the same species pursua 
when attempta were made to secure them ; aiid neither did 
the one here described nor the others ever move with any 
considerable rapidity, nor appear much in fear of their 
ussaihiiits. All t lie siiermiens which I li;i\e M-ini.fihis 
Hpecies were obtained m damp situations, and laner remote 
f.-om localitiea where they could rafudly and without much 
exertion conceal themselves if necessary ; and in the latter 
teapect they resemble meat of the innocuous snah** «f 
South Afri< 1. %vhirh are not endowed with the foweraof 
ufTecliiiK rapiil iihivcmcnts. 

LY'eOlT.S KlJROPyKUS,a \Mld jdant mhal.itiijg wet 
ditches and sides of ponds, beloii|4iiig to ih^ nuiurul order 
Labiattc, and klloWD popularly under the name of gi|>.->y- 
wort, because gipsies are said to stain thoir skiua with ita 
jiiee. 

TATOPF-RDON. a flnusof funi^i, emitting when burst, 
eiilier hv \ iijltiui; ur natural dchiscehce, a quantity of dust- 
like '•eels or sjiorcs, whence tho s[He.es are commonly 
called puiT-balls. Tlie old botanists coHccted under this 
name a variety of plants, very different from each other in 
many sanects, although agneing in thecircumstanoejuat 
mentioned: recent writers have distinguished theto-es so 
runny distinct j;cnera. Tho only two which it is nece-snrr 
to un.nU>ni here are tho euiumon puff-balls, which Lursl 
irregularly, and tho starry puff-balls, which split in a 
definite atoUate uinnner. They are each inhabitants of 
meadowik pastures, woodsy lawns, &c.. and aoiiM of the 
species are exceediugly coniDon. When theeommeo j^nff 
ball, Lyooperdon gemmatniii, lli»t appears, it ibrms a whitish 
ball, looking liko a coramctri eatable mushroom, but by 
degrees it changes etdovir, becomes brown, and tearing 
irregularly ut the apex, discharges a climi <tf hruwni.-li ilust. 
consisting entirely of its spores. The GL-asitrs, or starry 
puff-balls, are much less common ; instead of bursting irre- 
gularly at the apex when rioe, their outer riud sopentes 
into ■ definite number of lobes, which spread open, eurve 
backwards, and at last elevate upon their centre a bag con- 
taining; the spores. No use has ever been made of any of 
the L' [ I r "i>ns, except in the case i>f L. ^'i^'anleiini, a >eiy 
large indehi^eut s|>ccies, often many ticet ID circumference, 
and filled with a loathsome pulpy mass, which hu bean 
oimdoved as a styptic, and fur tinder. 

LY'COPHRIS. [FoRAMiifiFBSA. vol. X., p. 34i<.] 
LY'COPHRON, a nativeof Chalcisin Eubcea. the son 
of Socles, and adopted by the historian Lycus of Kliegiuro, 
was :i dislm^'ui^hed poet and f,'rninniai lan at the ro'irl of 
Ptolemy Philadeiphus, from nx:. 'i»0 to B.C. where bo 
formed one of the seven poets known by the nameof Plcias. 
He is said by Ovid to have been killed by an arrow. (/£i>, 
531.) 

Lycophron wrote a great number of tragedies, the lilies 
of many of which are preserved by Suidus; but only one 
ha>: conn! down to us, eninle<1 * Cnssnndra, or A ievandra.* 
Tliis poem however caiiiiut have any claims to be called a 
drama ; Cassandra is the only person inti-oduced as sipcak- 
ing; and she narrates to Priam the dcstniction of Troy, 
end the sabsequent adventures and misfortunes of the 
flrccian chiefs. But in tho course of her narration she 
gives an account of almost all the leading events in Greek 
history, ftom the Argonantir o\i<eilition lothe time .T.Mex- 
ander the Great. The work is wntien la iambic verse, and 
has no pretetisions to any poetical merit ; the style is very 
obscnrot and the meaning of most passages very doubtful, 
which led Statins to deseribe it as the ' I^itcbras Lyco- 
phronis atri.' ( $i7r., y.3, 157.) Bat from the quantity of 
mytholoeical and historical information which U contained, 
and perhaps from its very obscurity, it rouned a fivo'irito 
■tudy with tho Greek grammarians, who wrote many- com- 

nnlani vpon it ; of ▼hNh tba moMcelefanted ^ 1(Mie% 
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wlio lived in tiio century of the Clinsfian npr.i. still 
«Ktant, and arturci* no small a-i.si»tanc« ta luakin^ out liic 
meaning of this ditUcult poom. 

The *Ca»Mlldn' wupnntedfor the flnt time at the Aldiuc 
press Venice. 1513. The hnt editions are by Potter, Oxf. 
1C97. 1702; by Reichnnl, I>:ip. 1788; bySebutian, Rorae^ 
1804; and by Bacbmann. Lqp. The commentary of 

Tzetjtcs ba.* boon publisho*! willi iiiO't of the i -lition* of 
the ' Caiisandra ;* nnd has aUo appeared in a biiiKiiulc form 
un'Iur the »up< riufi'ii'lence of C. G. Miiller, Lcip. 1812 
Tbe * Cesaandra* has been translated into English by Lord 
Ronton. 

LYCOPODIA'CE.'B. a natund order of vascular A« ro- 
gena, chielly consutini of moss-like plants, inhabiting 
m<i us. l»"Kry lH';itli^, and wood* in many parts of the wdrlJ. 
They never excec<l the height or length of twn or ilir. e 
fiMt| Mid usually grow prostrate, havine their >tt tik < ovol'I 
vith namenHM imbricated eoale-hke leaves, which, at tlie 
enda of the branebe* bear in tikmr axils bivalve caseit con- 
taining an iiiflainnMlito powdiOff MiiMtiiiiw extwinely AMi 
iiiul usc<l for arttflcifti finworkfl, which is tnppowd to be 
tlicir t>\i US. No distinft trac<> of twn kiivls of sexes has 
been tound in these jiliiuts, wlucli sct-m in 1ki\o no very 
dose ollies among existing i;i< < s. Tin ir resi iiililniico to 
ferna, near wbieh eyatematisls always plaeo ihetu, chietiy 
eontists in their being aeeKual* and having spiral vessels in 
their ttenu. Some of then* aerially Lyropodium ru- 
bnim, are violent pnVKattvea. and it has been proposed to 
use others as dyes, Txit in u^' ihimI tlipy are of lutle im- 
portance to any iM i'itt Uie l)uiai^cal »yatcmati$t. Tiu ir 
tiame has howi vi r of late Iveti l>roiii;hl frequently before 
the public in popular works, ui cuu^cHjUcncc of an opinion 
tlial certain large fossils common in the coal-measures, and 
called Irfwidodendra, arc the relioa of an extinet gigantic 
m« of tneaa now pigmy speeiet. This opinion has been 
formed upon the supposition that the dir-li itomous mn<lo of 
brnnrtiint?, common in Lycopodiacc», is a cinnmstunce of 
]i,ir;iiiMiiiit iniportanrt' 111 <loli riiiiniii'^ natural iitlimties, and 
that the Lopidodendra were asexual. The latter is howev«.M' 
not proved, nor indee<i very probable, and the internal ana- 
tomy of Lapidodendnm Harcourii has been shown, in tlie 

* Fossil Flora,* to be unfavourable to the supposition. iPbi- 
til Flora, article * LepidudenHron Harrourti;' and Adolphe 
Bronffniart's Vegctnux Futtiles, article ' Lvcopodiaceto. ) 

LYCOPODITES. The ainmiy ol many lo-il i-l inis to 
aome of the vnnous genera touipusing thu Lycopxidiacea? is 
vaiy distinctly jtoinied out by M. Bronii;niart, both in lh«' 

* Prodrome' <182H) and in the ' Hisioire dcs Vcgetaux 
FcBSilea.* Such of these as agree in ihc following cliornc- 
tcrs are ranked under tlM title uf Lyco|H)dites. 

Ilraucbt's pinnate; leaves inserted all round the stem, or 
in two op|Kisitt' rows, not leaving disiiiu i and circumscribed 
cicatrices. Several species are describcii iroin the'coal de- 
posits and oolitic formation*. Wo give below a drawin*^ 
of part of Lyeopoditea fldcatua (Pbiliipa's Qtol. t^f Ywk- 
«Air») ftom the ootitie abalaa of Oiistbovpe, near Scarbo> 
rough. 




c. lri.r nufolOeJ to >l>ow Oie airrcUoB Cf Iht urnrom. 

LYOO'RJS, Savigny's name for a genus of Dortibran- 
ekinte Annfilid* (Sereids, properly so called) of Cuvicr. See 
8avis;()v (Es. Annrlx and Ouvier {Rtgm Ammot), 

I.Vt'URGUS. [Sparta] 

LYCURGUS. the Athenian orator, the son of Lyco- 
pbron. and tlio Krand«on uf Lycurgua, who ia ridiculed by 
Aristophanes (Antt, 1. 1296), was one of the warmest sup- 
ponera of the damoeratical party in the contest with Phili]< 
of Macedon. The time of his birth is uncertain, but he was 
older tliin IVrn (I.,1i in . Ars- Artylos%ton) \ and if 

his futiier wo* jiul to death by tlie Thirty Tyrants ( J 
Drcfrn Oral., p. 841, B.). ho must have been bom previous 
to B.C 404 ; but the words of the biographer arc, as Mr. 
Qinton baa justly remarked {Fast. Ht^lL, vol. li.. p. lil). 
ambiguous, and msy impjr that it was hie grandhther who 
■vas put to death by the Thirty. 

Lyciirgus IS vni'l Im lia\e received itislruftiuii ^r^^m T'lato 
and Isocr&tea. Ho took an active part in the managcnacnt 



af public afTair*. and wxh one of the Athenian ambftiM^^iii 
«/ho succeeded < B C. 343) in counteracting the tl<«in, f 
Philni -ii^'uiisl Anilirana nnrl P.-'-p. .nri.-,ij«. ( L>t:ii' Alt. 
Phthp, iii„p. I2l>, cd. Heiske.) He filled the 6&ce 'n-i 
surer of the public revenue for three periods of iv* irj.-i, 
that i^ Bcooraing to the antient idiom, twelve yeari 4 
Sic xvl 88); and was noted ibr the intcg ntv and abhtr 
with which he discharged the duties of bi« ollirp. ^i Vr 
^Public Economy </ Athi'ni,\'o\. li.. p. En-^l tnrv i 
considers that Lycurgus was the only statesman .f 
tiquity who had a real knowledge of the mana^orD^D. { 
fiiiaace. He raised the revenue to twelve huodr^ uWaS 
and also erected during his adminiatratian amof poblie 
bnildinga. and completed the doefc*. the anaoan. ilie 
theatre of Bacchus, and the Panathenaic rourve S*) CT<-t. 
confidence was placed in the honesty of Lycnrpjv tti: 
many i-ili/ons coiiiifird to rustody large sums <A laooft ; 
and sJiorily before lii-< 'l.atli be had the accounti of 
public administration cnpraved on stone and tet up id yar-. 
of the wreatling>adM>ol. An inscription, preaervwi ta tht 
preaent day, oontaining twmc accounta of a maaagv af lie 
public revenue, is supposed by Bt'x'kh < PubUe ^r.Hnmf •/ 
Athens, vol. i.. p. 264) to be a part of the acoouots ni If 
clI^<„•ll^. (See iIk- itiM-ription m Bockh's Cpfyaia i9Hf^ 
tiunum (rraxurum, vol. i., p. 250, No. I j7.) 

AAcr the battle of Chferonca (b.c. Lyeurgflf coe* 
ducted the aoeuaation against the Athenian genrral Lmsh 
cles. He was one of the orator* demaadad Alrtaftl«r 
after the diestruction of Thebea. b.c. He died aV)u: 
the year B.C. 323. and was buried in the Academia. rPsnon, 
1. J'.'. ^ I j.) Fitiecn years afler his death, upon the ascvn 
dcncy of tiie ili'ino<Tatit,'al parly, a decree was parsed h» tVir 
Athenian |iej])l^ that public honours should bo paid ?u 
Lycurgus ; a brazen statue of him was ereetad ro the Ctfi- 
mleuo. which was seen by Pauaaniaa (i. 8. f 3). and tki 
representative of im family was allowed the privilege <f 
dining in the Prytanetun. This decree, which wu pni^«4 
by siiatocli-s has comedown to ua at ilie end of ihe'laim 

ol the Ten Orators.' 

I.yri;r.,'us is said to have published fifteen orations ( rt.'jf 
Dec'. Oral., p. 843, C; Photius, Cod.. 2fi8>; of whiehw i 
one has come down to us. Tltis oration, vhieh was drt^ 
Tared b.c. 330, ia an aceusation of Leocrates fcvrd 
rm»r). an Athenian eitiien, fat al^ndoning Athent ifV 
the batile of Chtcroneti, and settling in another Gtv^- 
slate. The eloquence of I.ycurgus is greatly praj*«l v« 
l)i>«lorus Sicului (\vi f'S). but is justly charactc-riu*! 
Dionysius of Halicarnassua as deficient in case an4 <-^ 
gancc (vol. v., p. 433, ed. Raiske). 

The best editions of Lycurgoa arc by Taylor. w}»» 
lishod it with the 'Oration of DcraostbcDos again«t M>>aW 

Camb., 1743; Becker. 1821; Pm/ijer, l-M. Bluisc. l-r. 
and Baiter and Saupp, 1N34. It i* also included in ti* 
e<lition of the 'Oruiores Grari,' hy Reiske and Bekker. csi 
baa been translated into Freiu h by Arsrr. Pana, i7KL 

(Dionysius ul llaUcarna^^us ; I.ij> nf ls „-r :igi. a tntaU l 
to Plutarch ; Prelue lo Taylor's edition of L*^rra': 
Nissen's diflaertation. Dt Lycurgi Oraloris t'tla'rt Fr^ 
^-'cfis. tsir?. Cm pare Rix:kh's Public Economy < f AUum, 
Vol. I., in>. 'Jt, ! •.'(,:>; vol. li , pp. tavihji, Kngl. lran»I i 

LVL US. River. [.\ v vt.ji r 

LYDKORU. a village in the west of Deronmhire, wr-. 
miles north of Tav i^ituck, now almeil daaarlod. and t^'' - 
only for the soIm of a waterlUl or cataract ia tW L>»>. 
near a bridge where the stream ia pent in betwM-c \ si 

rocks. When the river is full, fhi^ Avaiirfil! a v.rv j^c-' 
ing object, though Riwlon CSuncyot Dcvun ) »i]iv » 
iiiakcth snrli an hitk.nis n oi-.*', that being only h**rd - 
not seen, it causeth a kind ot fear to the poaseDprnw »mrm- 
ing to them who look down to it, a deer abvu. and mas t> 
numbered among the wonden of the ktagclfiMa.' Tim in « 
insignificant village was fbrmerly a flfontier town of « •■ 

siileiable >fren'^t!l .iiel impoiiar.re. li:i\:!ig l40barxrv.c) 
\Mtiiin the walls, and many vMthuut. prwt«:l*<i t;i > 
e.ntle, erecleil probably by tlie Sa\":is when th-y f*! 
driven the West Britons across tlie Tamar. I.vi^ford 
burnt by the Danes in 997. It is recorded in Duidc^t at 
a manor and bonagh in antient demcana, havincfnrd 
part of the poaaeasions of the crown in the time of Bdwir4 
the Confe<<or, and as r);>t beiiii; li.iMo lit nny iiup<«t. cx"^ : 
at the same tune, and for the kuuc i'AUs* -. .t« Loin.l.m-. 
\'oTi\ appears however lo iiavc been t«il:4i;v-l uiii! ¥'\ :ifr, 

AAuiniiter, Witvfurd, and ten olfasr towns in iU Bvnn iL 
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and m tlio (ifth y. nr of John (1-203), that king, for 
►niiill sum of 5 riiiirks i-U. I3.i. 4ii.), entered iniu an 
engngemeiit with H. do la Poinoraie, that lie would not 
graut lo the burgesses of Lydfurd licttcr liberties than those 
twjoTcd by the cnizcus of Exeter. (Madox, Earh., 2^2, 
nal«(l.> 48d.> When in the pocseMion of his son Richard, 
kfitg of the Romana, it bod a market, which had been re- 
n< nerl in I I3u (' Mngn. Rot. 8eacc.*> woA. a f«r. iCal. 
/■, /. Chitrt., 97. lOi.) 

Tilt- parish of Lydford is one of tlie most extensive in 
the kingdum, including the high morass called the Chace 
or Forest of Dartmoort fbnnerhr DerteoMm, whieti oceu- 
pics the centre of the county of Devon. 

Lydford. trith Dartmoor, was commonly annexed in royal 
gr.iiits to the oarhU'Tn nf Coi ir.vnll, niid' i:i r, Edward 11., 
iJtcr the ftufeilure ot (iavcston, wu liiul '1 i join as Le Erce- 
: kno P'lmmittce .1' tlie earldom (1 Ablir. Rot., Origin, in 
Stare. |V6, |<)i>, 1%), and also consUble of Lydfonl Castle, 
a:)f| keeper of the fbmt of Dartmoor, ilbid. 19<> b.) Lyd- 
ford aiid Dartmoor ioalienably incorporated with the 
dukedom of Cornmin opon its creation in 1339. in favour 
©fthe Blnrk Piiiiff. 

l.\dford Castle, HotncUtiies tailed the castle of Dartmoor, 
<V>il Hot. Put., 249) is an extensive building, though now 
v«[y dilapidated. It is the Stannary Cattle, and cont^iins 
the rooms where the warden of the stannaries of Devon, an 
Mt^ce sometimes Kranted to the abbot of Tkvistock (2 Pari. 
11: JU, Ml 1).), or the vice-warden, held his ttannarj'courti; 
It i.ad dunjiiTiiis fur tlic ri'( [!ption of deiin(j;ioiit limicrs. By 
^t.ccharteroi Edw.ird I., liic tinners of that tnuiUy were not 
In be imprisoned elsewhere. In the last year of this kind's 
itign, the warden of the stannarif* rlnitntd the bwly of a 
tinner who had been iroprLsoned u(k <ii a ( liiu gt ut' killing his 
btoihcr*s son ; but upon an inspection of the charter il waa 
found to contain a re««rvfttran of cases of life and nemtaer. 
Tilt? privilege of iiiiin i^Hiiin.' :it L\<lf ird becamotho subject 
a complaint ii» paihaiticnt at ihc clo<e of the reign of 
K iward III.. 1377. when it was aA.serled by the commons, 
that the warden of the stannaries took prisoners arre>ted 
£>r nrrcarngc> of account Ottt of other gntdaand kept them 
at Lydford. where there waa KUB^imea no delivery for 
ten ycar«, and where the«e aapposed tinners were so Ikvour- 
r My iTc iicd, that they thought of anything biit paying their 
'}i bts. ( 2 Ptirl. Ilnlh, ) This complaint does not seem 
t,i .-I'-raid ntrh the popular notion that 'by Lydford law' 
incri arc hanged first and Irie<l aflerwanls. 

Tiie pai luimcnt!!, or convocations, of tinners for Devon, 
were held on a hit^h rock in Dartmoor, called Crookem Torr, 
where stood a tab\e and aeati, the whole being hewn out of 
'lie graiiiti- surface, without any neighbouring huilding or 
i tlection from the weather. Tlie slannators of the stan- 
Tiane* of Devon (called =omc;iinrs tin- sliinnaiic'-i uf Darl- 
riii"tr, Cal. Hot. Pat., i.'3 b.), who comjwsc'i tliese pai Uiiuieut.s 
■f ore elected by the mayors, or other chief magi'<trates, of 
U« four coinage towns, Chagford, Ashburton. Flymplon, 
Btid Tavistock, though in the bc:;inning of the reign of 
F.uuard III. there appears to have been a contention between 
il.f latter place and the three former, a* to the privilcjje of 
«":nage. iCu/ Inq jost Morf , 10.) Tlic tahlc, nuiinl 
^<Hirh these iegislalurs a&Hetiiblcd, and the »eats which liu'V 
"<-cupied, have ceased to exist. The.<c interesting remain-; 
were some years since broken to pieces and removed by the 
viiwkmen of (he late judge Sir Francis Bui lor, who, unfor- 
tunately fur those who respect the relics of by-gono usages, 
bad )[>urcha.sed an estate in this parish, and the ftagments 
<-f t)u--c V'lieiuhio monuments wen employed in Ineoon- 

• triu tioii of a modem mansion. 

Like other border districts Lydford presents some pec u- 
liarities in respect of tenures. It is said ( j Co. Rep., b4) 
t(t euatom of I^pdford Castle Ls, that freeholders of inhc- 
Rttnoe e«nnot bmb their freeholds except by surrender 
laia the hands of the lord. TItts particular form of restrie- 
'«in upon alienation ijipi ni>! ii> l. ive been by no means 
"(lusual. t' Year H lok,' 14 ilciiry IV., fo. \.) Risdon 
loiMjlioii-i rithiT ]iL'<'uli;irities annexed to tho lonure> of 
freeholders iii Lydford, i-jiUed the Fciilkid rncn. 
'wrocrly the FengficUl men. The terra may have be- n 
finally * fiungfield,' the Anglo-Saxon (and German) verb 

* Uni^ntu* to receive (preterite ' flng*)» being still cottent 
'^i.-uughout Devonshire, where however the preterite u 
U*x»na«» regular, * fanged.' 

TiuMiBh Diarcaoor la « bleak unahftltand motaM, m 



find tliat in the limo of ilctiry IIL 'Darid do .Sevrcdun 
held a yard-land (virgata terra?, sometimes 20, sometmies 
48 acres) in Scyrcdun and Sappesby, by the service of 
the eeijoanty of finding two arrows when the king caaw 
to hunt in the forest of Dartmoor, and so held hie an- 
cestors since the Conquest' (Testa de Ncvilc, I'lS), ;ind 
that Richard de Droscombc held a yard-land of lh<' ^yearly) 
value of half a mark ((is. F / >, in tin- hundred of E\nmi- 
ster by the seijeanly of carrying the king's bow when ho 
hunted in Dartmoor (/^rV/., 196). It also appears that th» 
service of Odo le Archtr in Drosoomb was to present a bow 
and three arrows when the king hunted In Dartmoor {ttrid, 
1971. 

I.YDGATE, JOHN, an antient English poet, one of 
the succL'-sdis of ChaUoer, was :» monk of the Hciiedictino 
abbey of Bury St. Edmund in Sutiolk. The dates of only 
a few of the events of his life have been a.scertained. He 
was onlaincd a subdeacon in 1389. a deacon in and a 
priest in 1397; whence it Mk been conjectured that he wes 
born about WarlOII UMl he seems to have arrived 

at his greatest eminence about the year H3(). After 
n slmrt cilia'fitinn nt Oxroril. ho travclk-'l into France .nml 
Italy, and ri tiinit-d a comiiU'if master of the language and 
literature t;f both 'ot.ntriLS. He chiefly studied Dante.. 
Boccaccio, and Alain Cliartier, and became so distinguished 
a proficient in polite learning, that he opened aacblMt in 
his monastery for teaohing the sons of iho nobility vcrsifi- 
ration and composition. .Wthough philolocy w as his subject, 
hc^^.^s not n nafpiaintcil with the phili).s<i|)li\oftho d.iv : he 
was not oi.ly a poet and a rlieloncian, but a giwraelrician, 
an astriinoniei , a tlicologfst, and o disputant. Warton waa 
of opinion that Lydgate ' made considerable additions to- 
those amplificaiiotis of our Iangu.igc, in which Chaucer^ 
GotteTjand Ociileve led the way ;* and that he was the first 
of our writers whose style ^at dolhed widi that perspicuity 
in whirh the English phraseology a^ars at tnia tfaiy tor 

ail KnL'ltsh reader. 

To cnuiJierati' Lyd^atc's pieces wraild bo to write the 
catalogue of a little library; Ritson, in his ' Bibliograpbiai 
PoeUca,* has given a list of no fewer than two hundred aodP 
fifiy-one. No poet seems to have poMoned greatar versa 
1 1 1 1 1 y . His moat esteemed works are his * Story of Thebes,' 
his 'Fall of Princes,' and his 'History, Sic^'e, and Dt stnic- 
tion of Troy.' The first is printed by Spiifht ui liis etliinni 
of Cha\irer ; the sccoii'l, tlie • K:il! of Princes,' or ' Roke of 
Johan Bochas'dirst pniued by Pynson in 1494, and several 
tiroes since), is a translation from Boccaccio, or rather fimn 
a French paraphrase of his work. ' De Casibus ViramiB oC 
Feroinarum IHuitiium.' * The History of TVoy'' was .Rrtt 
printed bv Pjmson in 151 3, but more correctly by Manhe in 
1555. and M'as once the most popular of his works. 

.\ pen.-ion of ll. l.i.v. Ad. for life was [jvanled lo Lvd^ato 
by King ileiiiy VI. in 1440, probably upon the presenta- 
tion to that moiiareh, when ho visited St. Edmunds Bury^ 
of a MS. Life of i>t. Edmund, the patron saint of the mo- 
nastery. This manuscript is still prcscr^'ed in the Har- 
leian collection in the British Museum, No. S278, and is- 
one of the most splendidly illuminated MSS. in that great 
repository, wliii-h also (•ontaiii'j in tlic oM Royal, Gutonian,. 
Harleian, and i.aiiMluwnc (Jolleclionsi, othtr sjilendid ma- 
nuscripts of Lydgale's various poems. 

A note in Wanlcy's part of the Harleian Catalogue of 
Manuacriptst seems to insinuate that I^dgato did not die 
till 1482, which is improbable. He waa certainly alive in 
I44G ; and the best authorities place his death about 1 46K 

(Warton*-, Hist. F.ni:. Poet., 4th edit., vol. ii., p. 51-100; 
Ritson, /lilt/ioi^'ntj hni Prif'tirii, p. 66-90; EWia's Si>ecimetu ; 
Clii.ilnier^'s lUn^r. Dirf , vol. x\i., pp. 5, 6.) 

LY'DIA (Avcia), a country of Asm Minor. It is difCcult 
to determine its exact bouiidarioB, BS they diffbred at va- 
rious times; but under the Roman empire it was bounded 
on the south by Cariti, ftom which it was aepamted by 
the river Mn;ander; on the north by a ranpo of niaun- 
tains known under the name of Sardene, whu h di\ idwl it 
I'l Diii Mysia ; on the east by Phr^ LTia; ar.<l on the west by 
the /Egean, though the tract of country along the coast wa» 
more commonly known by tfae namo of Ionia. Lydia was in- 
tersected by mountain-rangea. running from east to west; oC 
which the principal, called M ^ogis by Strabo. is a branch 
of Taurus, and form* Iho northern boundary of the vallev of 
the Mceander. Another chain of mountains, known to tho 
antientt under tho name of TtaaoliH* wkicli •ppenn to dotad% 
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Ittfrlf hcto tlio Mfetojfta near tlic lonlors of Plirypia, run« 
j^arilk'l iu (lie M''-^!«>)gi8 tbroiigh the centre of l^rdia and 
li rminritcs on ilio «e^tl•rn roost wjipcwitc the island ofChiod. 
A Uraticli of Till' tins, t'.>ll< <l Sij>\liis, •■ircif lio ni n e to ih.- 
norlh-W'.t hmanU ilio towns oi Cuina uml Vhociva. The 
chain i t nviuntiiins wliich soparntc* My!>ia fiotn L\<ha 
•ppcm to be a continuation of tho northern raiiyc known 
in nithyniftbytboname of Olympus, anil m Mysiaby that 
of Mil and Temnun. Lydia w loua divulod into two prin- 
njiul vaUovs: the *i>uthern, between Ml^^s(lgi> and Tnutlns, 
ihiwi^h \vliidi thcCa\itrus flows, t m 1. i iv i-wiit : 
hut the niirtluxn, lK.'lwft.nTniulu» anJ .Sankut;, wauit^ by 
llu! Heruius, an<l its tributaries the ilyllus I'adolua, ami 
Cuganua, farms a confiderahk* plain. Tbo fertility of Lyilia 
and ihe Utubrityof the rlimnto are fre<iuenlly iuenliunc<l 
bv antiont writers; and tbu account ia Gonflrmcd by the 
r.'-ptvris of moilorn travellort. (Cbandlor'a TVavelt in Ana 
Minor, p. '200 ; compare Art^nrK-U's F<si7 lo Ihe Sert-n 
Cfiurcht s o/.i\hi ) Chi^hull hpeaks of the counlrv between 
Ttnuluaand Mi'ssoei* as a ' region inexpressibly delicious,' 

Vao orig>u of llie Lvdkan people is underlain. Some 
writeni, and among otnera Josej lius {AnUqmt., i. f., 4), 
hare imagined thattbey ara mentioned tbe book of Ge- 
nrtiiix. 22> under Ihe name of Lad (l[t9)i tn which pas- 
s:rj^o they arc described a* <lesceiidants of Shem. Hunier 
cl<»e* not appear to have klioun the luuuc of Lydia, but 
always calls the p(»ple MtOMU*-*. Accoidnig lo mo>t aiitieiit 
writi-r*. tho people were ori^iiiullv calU-^l MsPoncA, and 
obi.unwl the name of Lydians nrom Lydiis the son of Atys, 
who i* mentioned by IrotUtion as the first king of the ooun- 
Itv. (nctx)dot., i. 7 ; Diod. 8tr., iv.. p. 237. Rhodoraan ; 
Pllnv, .V. //., \ .'ill I l.iti r \vr ffrs make a distinction bc- 
twei n Mtroniiuo .Ui.l L_\ h in*, atul represent the former as 
dwelling on the n >rth easi of Tuiolu*, near the river Hyllus, 
and the I^diiiuf a« inhabiluig tbe southern part of the 
country. AocwdinK to liorodotuc. tlie Lydians were of a 
eaamon etigin with the Carias* and Mvaiana ii. 1 7li. 

The early history of Ly dta !s related by Horodotuc, who 
tr.rTm'? iH that three <ly nasties ruled in Lydia: Xhv AlyiiJer 
triiin the earliest timei to ii.c. I J.'l: i\w IIerot:!i)i(r from 
I'i'Jl to "16 ; and the.Wen/i . from u.c. "Ifi t > > f>. 
The proper histitry of Lydia can only be said lo bei^in « ith 
tho last of these dt nusties; since the two first are aim --t 
entirely fbbulous. t'be following ia a liat of the Mermnadn 
princci: 1. Gyge*. who obtainea tho throne by the murder 
of Caiidaules. the last of the Ileraclida; monarch*, reij^ned 
fioni » c. 716 to 679. 2. Anlys, from u.c. f.7S to (,1'J. X Ha- 
dyaite*. from u.c. 62'-) to 617. 4. Al)attes, from it.c. 01 7 to 
5i.|>. [Alyattk.'*.] 5. Cru;.*us from n.C. 560 to i>56, tb«Ut;h 
he wai> pr<'bably associated in the sovereignty during the life- 
time of his father, [CR(B!it;s.l Tluate inonarcha were cn- 
(ini^eil in almost unintemiptea ware with the Greek cities 
on the Ciia^t ; but tho empire steadily increa.sed in wealth 
and )>ower. It obtaincti its greatest prosperity durinc the 
reign of t rciisu*, who subdued all the pi><iple of Asia Minor 
we«,t of the ri'.er Ilalys (Kiul-rrmakU witli the exception of 
the Cilicians and Ljcian*. (llerodot .L 29.) But this empire, 
the most poweribl at that time in We&tem Asia, waa over* 
thrown by Cyrua (b.c. 586); and the eonntiy became a 
Porsiaii province. Herodotus informs us that no nation in 
Asia was more warlike than the Lydians (i. 7'.)) ; till, through 
the a<lvice of Crirsus, they were deprived of th» ir arin> hy 
Cyril*, and obliged lo leiirn music and dancing (i. 1^4). 
After Alexander's connuests, Lydia, with the rest of Western 
Aftia, formed part of tiiu tonptre of the Scleucid»; and on 
the oonqitest of Antiochut by the Romana, b.c. 189, it waa 
f^ivcn to Eumcnes king of Pergamus. as a lewanl for ihe 
as'iAlanf-i! he had aflorded them in their war n^aimt the 
Syrian monarch. (Liv., xxx- ii v ; Appian, ."^i/r., is; 
I .\farr., viii. 8.) On the death of Attalua 111.. B.C. 133. it 
cnine. with the other dominiotuof thv kiOga of PetgaiDus, 
into the power of the Uomana. 

The antient Lydian* apimr to have enjoyed prcat com- 
niercial prosperity and to have pos>esxe<l abundance of the 
ptecious nietaK; as is evident from other circumstani-cs, 
a.id jnrticiilarty from ihe rich presents winch Crasus 
*eiil to t)ie dilTcrent oracles in nrevce. (Hetodot., i. 30.) 
The L>dKiii« are said lo lia\o obtiuni'^l a lart^e (quantity 
of g <t<i winch was v> ashed down from the mountains by 
llic i i^cr PucUdu'S ; but there is no proof that tbey crer 
earri»(l on tin- o].vi-Lition of nunui^. (IIeri>dot.. i 'J.I; v. lut ; 



p. 106, 107. Kng. transl.) But in tb« time of <>'nf\.i m 
gold woa found in this rim (xiii, 92f >; and if lUtuLiiM 
bad bei'n muinformed, wbtch i* inprufMb^ sin^ h^^vxA 

S.irdix the l;ile iitiuht eu-tiv have an>< ii fr. lu *[■ ^■ 
mice of Mount Tiuolus. which, ai ct.rdui to » in 'Itr* '-i- 
vcller. ' IS ail.jnie<l with bii^ht and hhiintij; |.in('->v, 
seinldiiii; i^idd-duNi,' (ChishuU. <|i;oli d \ \ li h»D<iUr, Iij- 
Vflt in A»iit Miii'ir. p. 2i.O.) Tl;e L> ''...u.s ai* taid by IM 
Greeka lo have been lite 6nt pcupk who put a staaf tfui 
pold and silver; and they elaimed lo he the latent 
camel winch were prevalent in Greeei in tktumJ 

Ilviodutus <i. •.» !). 

The most extraordiiuiry work of art in ftntirci Lvh* ■!« 
the enormous sepulchral mouml of Alyati**^ iVic i:v.>rT oi 
Cru'sus, erected a liille to the north of the rucr ll-nue*. 
HeroUulua claasea it next to the great worka uf the X^y 
tiana and Baoyionians, anddtwcriboa it aa 6 stadia tiU'vt 
three quarter* of n mile) and J plelhia( Jeu fcvU r.- "t- 
cumference; and 1.1 plclhra (l.lOo* Greek f c« H ir. t>' t 
The baiiement was built of gn ul stonos. and the uj ;< faH 
of earth. ( lierodul., i. 93.) Cli indU-r visitid 'he *fA ,z 
which this mound is auppoaed to have bivn rai>«4, utit- 
irriboa the ground aa ooveicd with earthen bamaa k 
mounds of varlutis ■ucea.and raentionsone In particiilv.«itr 
the middle, larger than the re>t. which he supint.* * 
been the sepulchral mound of Ahaitt*. and cor.j.<:.: . 
tii ii iliL- h:v-.emcnt of stone is now concealed by tl;o 
wliich iia* been washed down from ihe top. iTr.rt:i •: 
'26.1 ; eoinparc Arundell's J'tsil, kc. n. IM.) Ia the nrt^fc 
bourbood of thia mound ia tbo lake known le the antirttts 
by the name of GygWL Cllompr, ft., ii W4: If«ri>l«it, i 

9 5.) It is described h\ {']. ; !" 1 ri^ *r.d ^a. liLt ,. 
fish ; it* colour and ta^ic U^c o.uiiiion pi ci-^Mer. >».i- 
beds of sed^'c growing in it. {TnurU, p. J02.) 

The Grecian towns on tbo coast of I.vdia »rc d<-*<T. • i 
under lo.NiA. Tlie luosi important of thu^-c io»r.»sl)*« 
pnjpwly belonged to Lydia were SardiSk Pbiladclfha, a.j 
TbyaUni. 

Sirdis ( 2i:rt()*»ic. Siljitiv-, Sii(.<"(»i). oalUnl at prcsorit a 
siluale<l on the river Pacttdus, a tributary of tl.< Hitilt^ 
III the middle of an extensive plain. Th« citadd «i<ri- 
iii irkable for its strcn^^th, bcini; situated on a !• A; W.'* 
\\liali was a perpotidicular precipice on the l»ck f3«rt,aLp' 
looked towards liount Tmolua U ia not menimwd > 
Homer, but some have eonjertured that be *P**^ ^ 
under the name of Hyde (i?;,. /'. xx. .1s j>. Sanb* 
taken by the Cimmerians duriiij^ tliwir invasion of IaI v 
the iri.ii ■ t Ai !\s. (Ilerjdot., i. lo.) It wa» tbt- rajvii ' 
the Lyimn monarchy, and the re?.i'lcnrc of llf Pi >msji ■•■r 
traps of the country. It wu» burnt by ll-e .Athenao^ %r 
(HerodoL, V. t'ot), 101)} at which' time the bc.asi*a>T< 
nrincipullv made of rcod« or straw, and thtise buiH MVin 
l;;i.l iU;itcliod roofs. Ur 'tT the Romans, Hariii^ fi tt;.-.' ft 
t-cal uf a s<.>parafc prt'Mt,i mI Li>vi'r!imetit- rS.ir<iii[.i 
dic'tio,' P.iov, .V //. i li v..i^ licarly d«"srnr_ii«l si 
earthquake lu th' luucot Tii)L-iuis liac^ Ann. v,. 
it waa again rebuilt, and is fre(|uently menttonol in lU • ~ 
between the Greeka and Turks. Bart ia at eecMbi i 
* miserable Tillage* (Chandler's TVwrelr. p. «55): M 
are large ruins of the aotient Sarilis in the m-in1".^"«W*': 

Philadelphia (♦•XafiX^.an) called at present A.'i-A FMt*" 
( rlrit ^V/y q/"f»Wi. 28 miles south-east of Sard.« i \ru^. 
/tin., p. HM}, atands on a part of ^lounl TiBi>i<i». ^* ^ 
liver Cofanua. Thtatuwii wasli,.:i 1 ) Atlaloa Pfailadsif .S 
king of Pergamuf ; and ia stiU a plaieu of suae inip star i 
Chandler speaks of it aa * a mean but eoduderable umt. .i 
lartfe extent, spreading on the »loi>es of ihriv o; f -.r a 
< Tnivfls, p. '2 I't.) To the east of PbibdelpLia SiraN) 
the district of K i.ikek.^umene. or/^n/jrr/w '-wrw/. '.^>*ts, i 
in length and 400 slailia in breutllh (Mii. <iJN'"j»'"' 
Strabo was in doubt whether tt onj;hl lo Iw r<.>< k i:>i'l ; ' 
of Mysia or Mmonia. Ue describee the surface tb* r«* i 
aa covered with ashet. and the nouniain ieck« o« uf a b-trH 
Colour, as if lUey h id been subject to the i -c. %i £i 
tConipato L'lndoH <rro^. JnurmiJ, V'd vui., p. HI ► T 
vine was cultivated in this district with prua; » 

TUyaluira iMi-anifKi), eailed at p.-i«i iit AK.^.ii^-r. n 
built by Sdeueus Nicator; th0U4(h tlw.ro :iTn-:jr» i ki- 
been a small town on the same wput brfere bu tiMte. rv. 
Pel^pia. (Sleph. Uyz. ; Plinr. N. ft., t. tO > SiiaK* ta % 
llull^ it ;i I t.iTiv of the M;u'iili.l>l,ins (Ml:. }• ' 
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situate on the borders of Lytlia and Mysia near llic 
Itrer Hyllua, ou the road between Pei^anuis and bardia. 
il wa« fitinuiis for the art of dyeing purple. (Arts, xvi. 14 ; 
ud Kuinoel's note on the piuiiue.) Tby«tiia, Fhflad«I> 
(ihnt. and Sardts ans three of the Serm Cbtmbes vhkli are 
uclilrc-->^' t''*-' Book of Revelations. 
LYUiAN MODE. [ModkI 

LVDUS. JO.ANNF.S LAURENTIUS. wns Lorn at 
l»hil;ulelpliia iu L)tUa (wbenco lie <!i riwd hia burnuinof. 
about A.O. -190. At the age of t\veni\-( iic lie re|iairc<I lu 
' CooUuituiople^ and waa employed fur fwty years at the 
wurt of tlie emperor in various official dutiee. He died 
, iiKjiit the latttr end of Ju.slinian's reign. Lydus appears 
ti, have hccii well acquainted with Greek and Roman nnti- 
qciiies; nnd his v ui ks, which arc said to lia\ o \n-vn wn'.ti n 
■Jm ho had relirvd from the Imperial court* couUin much 
einous infonnatlon on the mythology and bistoiyQJTaefenil 
«f tlie nutiiHia of antiquity. 

Three works of Lydus have come down to ns; one * On 
ihc Magistrates of the Roman Republic,' edited by ITnsc, 
I'am, 1^12; a second, ' On the Months,' which \v;i> oi :l;i- 
jially piibli>lii;''i by .Si hu.v, I.AMpzig, 1794, and luis Mr.i e 
1-ecn edited by R.etUtr, Leipzig, 1827; and a third, 'On 
Uiai'Diand I*rodigio>,' which has also been published by 
Hue, with a facsiindu of the MS. from which the edition 
h» been printed. The hest edition uf Lvdus is by Bekkcr, 
nn. T^*??, which fuima a part of the 'Corpus Scriptorum 
iliii i u' BvzantiiijD.* 

LYK, KUWARD. bom 170 1, died 17r,7, an English 
rlerg)Uua, (listinKuifibed by the attention which 4ie paid 
tu tiie .Snxon and Gothic languages and literature, woa a 
native of Xotness, educated io the university of Oxford, and 
Wnefleed in Northamptonshire. The livine which he held 
wa> that of IIuuKhlon P»r\a, which he exctiangcd for that 
cfYardlcy Hastings. This appears to hi\\*i been all the 
prcteriUL'ut l^e enjoyed. 

Tlie publituiioiis of Lyo are all in that rare department 
(f literature to which ho especially dcvoied himself. Tlic 
f^ni va& an edition of the manttscript left by Franbis Junius 
[Jrmi}*']. entitled * Etymolt^ieum Angliconum.' This manu- 
script bad long lain in the Bodleian Libnuy, no one having 
Ihi! courage or the knowledge and leisure bufHcieiit to un- 
lU riake the publication of it, lu ihr ;;ii it rr_ut i>f all 
sf hiil.irs both at iiuniu and ahjoad. I'lus Lye accooiplislied, 
and ihc work appeare<l, with some additions and suitable 
1 ^legomeua, in a folio volume. 1743. He also publi.shed, 
:t ifie desire of fierzelius, bishop uf Upisal, an edition of 
ibai 6ingu)ar remain of the Gothic language, the parent 
of many dialects, tlie tranBlattoo of the Bvangelists, com- 
r.i ?)'y cn'li'l Ulj liil is's vi inion. During the whole course 
I ! siuilitJi lie liad kt |»l in view the preparation of a largo 
i-' jonary of the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic languages. Tins 
- undertaking he had just completetl, havini; actually 
'i^lnwred tbe raaDUbcii^.t to the pnuter, when oeath took 
biai awur. His labour however was not lost, the work 
pumfsbed in 1773, in two folio volumes. 
Ti.cre is a fuller account of this cm lu lU jirrson in Ni- 
r > • Literary Anecdotes of she Kijiliiceniii CeiUuiy,' 
^ 1 IV, p. 7.1 1 - 753, a work abounding in exact and original 
i:u "nnvr,n rnnrt'i ning nearly all the di>tinguisl?ed literary 
II' ;.r, r. ufili.' I'-ntury to which it relates. 

1*¥UE JELEOIS is a small and irrcgubrlv built seaport 
lovn m the parish of Lyme and county of Dorset, 20 miles 
wc«! from Dorchester and 12 wi' t-ciih ,w -t from Lon- 
^ ■■|>. The streets are badly I'dvu l uiiil iki al all lighted, 
r.ij 1 the princ i]>iil thoroughfaie is t^o narrow, that tin ^af^•'y 
foot-passonj^crs is said to be endangered. The li^b- 
ni irket^ neld in the best part of the tovui. is regardeil as a 
nui«anee, and the butcliets' shambles are erected in the 
tDsin street. Indeed the corporation appear tbt many years 
li have altiigelher disregarded the improvement of iho 
twii. Tlie eliiirlers of iiicorpitration grante<l to the town 
fro 1 I 'u- l*/th Edward I. to the Vf'ili Cliarl^^^ tl , wliii h 
iiit wai acte<l ujion until KiSS, when it was recuUeti by a 
!ri<-lnniatioii uf Janic.-< II. The revenue of the corporation 
•Il it>33 was 288/>t which was sutfidenl to cover its expendi- 
'ure. This however is inde|)endent of the ' Cobb' or liorljour 
iuei. which amounted, in the \ear ending Sept. 30^ l^.l-?, 
to 417/., the disbuisenx nts on account of l!ie same during 
l.:M j-tTtod lifing •) !<•/. T'li il t^ii' 1 1 I'll- uf the port is 
laj'iiily declining sppeai-s ftuin the circumstance, that iu 
IMI tfafi nuiikber of vessels which entered aiul cleawd with 



cargoes inwards, outwards, and co«>t« iso, wms C29, the ag- 
gregate tonnage of which amounted to 44,930; while Ul 
1833 the number of vessels was only 30T, and the corre- 
sponding tonnage 11,877. Indeed the harbour anHuis 
eniefly valuable as a place of refuge for small vessels aur 
bad weather, 05 it i> the unly - iin shelter bctwttu L\mo 
Regis and the Si.irl I'omt ol Portland. The church, dodi- 
r;itr l to St. Mu hael, is an antient edifice. The li\-ing, n 
vicarog^o in ihe diocese of Bristol and patronage of tho pre- 
beudanes of the cathedral of Sarum, is valued at 27.'i/. per 
annum. In 1831 the population of the parliamentary 
borough, comprehending the parishes of Lyme and Ch.-ir- 
moutb, was 3345, th u of thr t )wn alone bemg 2407. Untd 
the passing of the lurm Act Lyme Regis had returned 
two members t i j-ii . aneiit continuously from Iho reiL,n of 
Edward I. Ii now returns but one momber. {Heport 
the Commissioners on the Corjioratifm vf Xiyme Xtgi$, 
from which this notice is chiefly drawn.) 
LYMPIORD. [JirrLANo.] 

T.YMINOTON' is a corporate town and pnrlianientary 
]iui oL!^'h iif il uupshire. The town is agreeably situated ou 
the r].;i t brink of the river Lyminf^ton, at a short distanco 
from its moutii, and is 7 mileH south-west by south from 
Southampton, and about 90 mites south-west teom I^indon. 
It is well supjdicd with water, and the pavii^and ligblinw 
arc defrayed by a rate of in the pound on houses, and 
4id. in the pound on land. * Lvmington is subordiiuifo to 
the port of Southampton, iruui the necessity of llie uuporiers 
havinij to pay the full duties un the entrance of their 
cargoes into iho jiort' (.Coq>. Rqwrts), which eircumstuneo 
is regarded by the inhabitants as a glievance, ina.smuch as 
they consider the situation of their own port peculiarly fa- 
vonible to foreign trade. The foreign trade is unimportant, 
and the coasting-trado is evidently on the decline, for it ap- 
pcaiTi that the aggregate tonnage inwards and outwards, 
which in IBl'i amounted to 44,934, had gradually <li i ri.:i-,ed 
down to Ihe year 1832, when tho tonnage inwards was 
10,757, and outwards 7242. Tlie town has of late years 
received considerable improvements, with a- view to invito 
visitors durinpr the bathing season: 3000/. had been sub* 
scribed in 1&35 for tho erection ef baths, and a like sum 
for the establishment of gas-works. The chief manufacture 
( f ill'.' ni'ii,'hbourhood i> salt, which some years ago was 
caiiud on to a con.siderablo exieiU, but has since declined. 
The salt-works are situated on the hank of the Solent 
Chanrcl. to the south-west of the town. The fairs for 
ch(>est: are hold May 12 and October 2, and are Usually 
well attended. Lymingtoo is a borough by prescription, 
there beini; no charter extant or upon reeoid. The town- 
crmiicil con-ist.jf f • r il 'I'rmon and twelve comnii'ii-ciuii - 
ciiKiis (;j ami ^VL. a;a IV., c. 76), and the income ul the 
tor|Hiinliijii, aii^iii^' IVmiu kiiukd property, tolls, quay and 
river dues, aiutjunlcd, tn the year ending October, 1832, to 
68/. lOff. 5</., the expenditure during the same period beiug 
79/. 12«. 4dl The parish church, dedicated to St Tbomaa 
i.Beekel, is in the diocese of Winchester, and in ite interior 
are many hntid'^ome monuments. Tlie living is a curucy, 
dependent ui some rc«pei'ts upon the church of Boldrc, and 
the income is included in that of the vicaram- ul B l lic. 
The population of the town and parish in ls >l wat, J.iol. 
Lyminglon has retiimed two members to parliament since 
the reign of Elizabeth. (Jiomdury Rtfortt; Corpwaiion 
Reports, &c.) 

LYMNK'A. [Ljmne.\ns.] 

LY'MNO'REA (Zoology), Perou's nomc for a genus of 
Meduta: Tliis name comes too near to Linmoria. See 

that article. 

LY'MNO'REA, a genus of fossil zoophyta, proposed by 
Lamourou.x (Erpoi., p. 79). Also tlie name of a genus 
of recent MeduiiJa-. iDc Blamv lUu, Jclinulogie, p. 290.) 

LYMPU. LYMPHATICS. The Lymphatics are tho 
sN stem of vessels which, from the |>art that they take iu 
ill process of abi^oqiiion, arc npt unfrequeully called 
absorbents. They coiiiist of minute branched tubes of 
extremely delicate nietubraiie, whose extrein ix- ;ire ar- 
ranged in a more or less dense net-work iu every part of 
tbe body. From this net work they gradiiatly convolve 
into a succession of branches of increasing size, and leimi- 
iiale in two main trunks called llio right and left great 
lymphatic VI ill-, ilu u„'h which ibc lymph is poured with 
tiw chyle from tiie thoracic duct [Laci<.alsJ itilo the right 
and left subclavian veins. The lymphatics aUooommunieato 
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\titli llic vcjus at some otoer pamuf ihtir course, chiefly ucur 
their minute exiremitics, ana more rarclyby larger brandies. 
Tbeybave in tbeir iotohor numerous delicate valves formed 
ofertioentie folds of tile lioing membnuie, exactly like thufro 
of the veins [CiRcvLATiOir. fig^ ll}.aDd, like tbom, pra- 
voiiiiitg the retrograde courM of the oonlnined flaid. The 
valves of tlie lMin>luili<\s li.i\vi\fi- ar>- luui-h luore closdy 
8tft than those ut' ike veini, si> tluit vlu-u iuU ul' lluid. the 
*q»ttce» between Ibom being most ih^h udcd, they l^im- ih i-l- 
^tvimU a knotttMl or beaded nppcaiance, by wbicli thi-y arc 
«wily dUtinguisbed from vciii-> the (MBM mm. In thv 
course of t& Uutver ly mphnUM there ere Dttmenwi firm 
roundish or oraf bodica, eallei tyinphalie or ahaorbent 
);l,iiul>. [Gl vnli.] Tr- each of these there pass two «>r in .i.- 
lyuiphatii.' \C3M.U, which on eiilcrnni; them beciiiiL i v 
trcrooly tortuous, ami alter vuncil l ouv lu:i ii^ mas- 
tomeMa, terminate in nearly the iiume number of branchei, 
which again pa^t from the gland and punue thair aoQMe 
towanU the main trunk. 

The Lymph it a thin opalilie whitish fluid of a aonwwhat 
talitu' t:isii . wliirli ;i ^ho^t time after it is removed from the' 
»»)j>aialt:a into a cluar fiuid and a soft while or ))inki>h 
eoa^uluni. It is L-Mu nidy ditlieult to obtain, iii ■■..iise 
quenco of the bmall mso of the iyiuphatic ve>beU ; but in 
tlM rare case* in which a sufficient quantity Im been pro- 
euredlbr aoalviia. it has maieittod the same conatitueots 
as the hlood deprived of its eoleurin^ globules. Tlie co> 
a<>uluni cunsislit of iumi I v purM Hhrinc, and the fluid por- 
tion is a solution oi ulbutaeu wilhulkaliuu aalta. 

riio i hysioloi^y of the Lymphatics is espkined in tbo 
article Abwri^'iun. 

The name of Lymph is rather vaguely applied to many 
different morbid tiut-retions vvhicii have a tiun watery 
anpeofanee. Coagulating or coagulable Lymph is the 
fibrinous mailer effused in the adhesive luflammatieu. 
^Inflammation.] 

LYNCFIUS rBuvNtHioiMOA, voLv,, p. 342.] 

LYNCliBURG. iVihui.nia.] 

LYNN, distinguished as LYNN REGIS, or KING'S 
LYNN, a narliaiuentary borough, port, and inarkct-tuwii 
in ihe hundred of Freeb'ridge Lynn, in the county of Nor- 
folk, is on the right or east bank of the river Quae, a liUle 
above iU oulfal. in 52"45'N. lat. and Ol*SS' E. lonp., about 
»H inili.'> in a strai^jht lino north by ea^t . fSi. I'm l's. Lni- 
don, or 1*6 mdey from Shoredilch Church by the ruu 1 ihruugh 
Cambridge, Ely, and Downbum Market. 

The present town is supposed to have exi-ilod before 
the Conquest. It has been supposed that there wa> in the 
Roman time a town on the apot where the viUaite of Weat 
or Old Lynn now standb. on the western side of the river. 
Before the time of Ili nry 111. the Ouse is supp ^e'l !« have 
had its outfal at or near Wi^Ueach ( VVis-beacli, or Ouse- 
beach), ibe Little Ou»>c, with ilio Nare, and one or two 
other atream'i, having their ouiiet at Lynn ; but the old chan- 
nel of the Ouse having become ohhtructed. a new ebannel 
vasopened into the bed of the Little Quae, and the waten of 
the Greater Ouse were thus brought by Lvnn. The harbour 
of Lynn wa.4 considerably enlarged by tliis alteration, iho 
western bank of the river beinii to a considerable extent 
swept u.\Liy. witli KiK' ot till! chunln -i ufOM l.snii, ;iU(l 
pcrlmp.'. lliu ol' ilio on^iMiil i)r Koiuuii tow n. Uiit- hai ds't> 
Hitt.'if Lynn.) Lmim li i l W>ju. [ireviou.sly to llil.-i. a \A.\vi- 
of coDi'iderable tnn';>'. i >i i rmUy favoured by King 

John, whoeranted it u < lin ii r ul ncoiporation. It WUi sub- 
sequently pat^uni^)<■d by Henry VIII., who emancipated the 
corporation from the feudal superiority of the hi^liojis of 
N ;\M. Ii. ati l chant^cd the name of the town from Lynn 
K|>.> iipi. Ui^Uop's Lynn, to Lynn Regis, or King's Lynn, 
In iIjo ( war* of CharleH I. the town stood out fur the 
king, but capuulated a4x 1643, after a siege of three weeks, 
lo the earl of Manchester, the parliamentary commander 
for the eastern aiaariated counties. A eonspiracy was 
formed soon afterwanta 4o snrpriae the parliamentary gurn- 
Kin, but it wn- (k'ti . tiMl, till- pT 'ic i'ir fthe well-known 
Sir llo;ior L liaiiaui;t.'j wu^ kipt tiJi stJiiif )cars in prison. 

The town at present extend* in length about u mtlc on 
the e.ist bank of lite river, and about half a mile in breadth. 
It is travcr«e<l or bounded by several narrow streams or 
* tloets,' over whieh are many bridges. There is no btidge 
in the town ever the Onse. whirh is about as wide as the 
ThaiiH's ul London I!ri'l:;i'; l> it llicn- nr;- hrt tL''^* nbout a 
mile ^ovc the town over thw Kau iinnk, which is a m,Mli;tu 



cut, and the old ch.imu I ol ihv Uui>c; by which bridi-** itrjt 
is 1 i.iiiini.n.i U L 11 V ::li West L) tm as well a* with WuU-sri 
ai,il till' LuieMlut,iure l'"en». The town wa» fjimcil} 
fta'itil on the land >ide by walls, in wbich were u.m iMiftjj 
and three ^tes. One of Ihe gates on the aouth Md« ib 
town remains, and there are a few fiaftnenu of the vt* - 

the fosse, which was out^ide tlic walls. !.tiU ccHvrlrs ;> 
town. On the north side of the town is St. .\nii'» IUtt » 
l.Uli I y I'l Ik;i\ y guns, intended to guanl the |;aM4r of^ 
ri . cr. The town is wcl! pavctl and lighted, but ih>; 
Mii plicd with water. Tlie three principal stieHs arr pa- 
rallel to the river ; smaller streets conneet thca m bnarL 
ftora them. The houses are chiefly old and iaenevnue.iu 
exi-ept ill the more mo<lern parts of the t-iwti. T1j<:Tuc~Iji 
market-place, in the northern part of the town. cviat', wx^ 
an area of three acu>> uicl -urruundcd Ly »ome f*A 
hou es. There is iu tt a market-cross, au ocla^umtl h uifatn^ 
erected A.D. 1 7 1 u, now m bad t%pair, having an Ionic pctntib 
riiing to the first story, surmounted by an open gsSu*. 
Hie Saturday market is held in a eonvenJenl wcb nnrtl. 
Margaret's Churchyard. There are aUo a cattle and « t»tj 
market. The guildhall is an aiitieiit building of »:iirw il! 
(liiii, with court- root iiH, .i >vtiilil\ -rooru>s ivc T&tn. ■ t 
liurougb gaol, but it is not ituliicieni fur the t rop^r dumA- 
cation of the prisoners. There are iin i \ . auda te^ 
tom-house in one building, an cxctse-oiUcc, awl a Uwatn^ a 
modem building, well arranged and fitted up. The bMouci. 
comprises the united parishes of .St. Mari^.irct aiirl Si .W. - 
la,s, and the parish of All Saints in South Lynn. TU- '.'mi. , 
of St ^Tii^arel is across chiinii of syiac.ou* <fiaicn»i.».., 
which was uiice much larger. It cont^int p<>rli'j<.t of lU, 
early, decorated, and perpendicular stoics of Kni.''.i>b sn L* 
lecture. The rhancel or choir, whicli is carif Eo^hi^. \m 
a flue eul window, and two octagonal turreUefowiuBctk 
buttresses at the angles. Tlieie are tw^i wr^te.-n tovr-- 
one of which formerly had u lofiy spire, and tin-re %j« t : 
inerly a lantern u. I >'.\t r at the intersection of liic t;-v 
Sept. The charntl-liouse. i;i the clt!irrh};ir<l, was ^ct* 
veai'B back u.sed a>a urammar-schoc'1, tii.'. a icu -<ii'Htl-^.bt> 
lias been siiiix- built. The chapel of Su ^ictwias klO 
largo, being m feet long and 74 wide, inner dime-noiste li 
consists of a loAy nave with side aisles, but uit..^: : • 
trtinsept or distinct choir; it is chiefly of dccoiaUfl ;r. 
J ' 1..'.. ular Eiiglinh uri li N I lure, with larce c.i>l 
v«jti<luvvs. Il has a ver) iiciiMtuih porch and a (n>%. •.•h^; 
ruof. It had aspire 1711 feet hi'.:h. wliuli wa»blw«ni «i 
a century a^o. All Saints' Church is y] o a croMchan' . 
but of snialler dimcii-iuns than St. M.irg.inrt : the Ifivri. 
which fell down in 1 763 and demolished part of the rbot;.. 
has not been rebuilt. Beside tbe ehurebe^ there s?» t!. 
r«'ni;i.[is iif MiUie other ecclesiastical ediC'v. ThLre.-aj 
hvxaguijiU It/Uci tJ(J feet hitjli.a reiuain of tlu- (Jrev i » 1 . 
< isc:ui) Kriiiis' moiia-.iery, which servos ; s . im.]: j '. -., 
ves>t^ls euteriuic tlie harbDur. The chapvl of tmr L*i« ^ 
the Mount, or Ketl Mount Clij]>ol, u ou the east ««dr ef (U 
town, and is remarkable fur the b^uiy of lu arvhi'trt«rt 
it is a small cross chapel of stone, and t* eier;ed ■ y ' 
walls of a more aiitieiit but!! ti„' i f ei'urMj red hnriu^ 
regular ociajfun, al>out 'JO tt*.; >it diameter. wi;h l.ji rt- v. 
at the angles. St. Junies's Cliap<l was lat,-I\ u^-i ;j i 
workliDUse. There are several (hs^eiiting t»c«ttBg-bw«s 
in I.ynn. 

The population of the borough in 1^31 was IS^jr^. :f 
wjiich a very tfmall proportion was pmptnvM lo a. ri' uHur 
or in manufiiciuie jiropcrly > . i .i'l, ' R pc aii l m..J' 
are the only niunufjcUircs, an 1 iln l^ncr but \iHU .» 
m:ule. The tr.; k- ih, pl icr i Im>'.v vcr grvai. It iLe 
port tif that large portion of ibe niuiiaiid i-ouniic» »h*-- « 
watered by the Ousu. The hurbour is sha]l<>w. xad lU 
channel b^ which it is approached from Lfau Dtwff * 
rather iotncate. Some parts of this channel ei« noC 
Ih.m one foot deep at l"w-water in spntiy tide>, xiL-i 
fi>llottini; the channel from l.\nn ?^ea\»;ird». it is n--n-«»^-» 
to ^.1 .it Ic.i 1 luc mdes Ix'foie reaching' a dt-plh rf 4i\ 
1 iitj b.iuli.a uu each siile of the channel are then ji 
Mime place* to the height of tm or twelve fort. * L'l- . 
deep*' are the deeper parts of the channel out t» sea. h.: 
they are Un or twelve miles below Lvnn, fotlewi^ t.S 
course of tlie channel. iComni.inder llevit :t » .<ui-r»-. ' 
Lijtinand ffnftnn [}t-i^)'>i » Tlie e\j;urts are t liirfli f^rr j. 
agrictilt , .1 I , U:re. sent coa»t«i»e, and a fine iihMr »*- 

fouud near the town, ami used in tiHkin^ g|g^ %^ 
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ftaantity of sbnmps, caugbt on the ihoies of tlw Wub, 

•re lent to London. The imports are corn and coal ; timber 
thorn America ; timber, deals, liemp, and tallow from the 
Baltic; wine from France, Spain, and Porlui^il. Sir. For- 
merly many shijjs were fitted out (or the Greenland wliale- 
fisher)', but this braiu li nf industry has been in a great 
degree given up. Ship-buiidin}; is not carried on to the 
extent it formerly was. There is a corn-market on Tuesday, 
aai • market for gooeral commodifiet on Sattwdaj. There 
ve two yearly fain. 

The c.iqior.Tlion uiuKt the Municipal Reform Act con- 
Ms'.s of 8i\ aldermen and eighteen councdlors, one of whom 
!« chosen mayor : by tlic same act tin- horough was divided 
mtij three wards. Lynn has sent two members to parlia- 
nent over since 23rd Edward I. The parlianentwv eon- 
ttittteney in 1833 consisted of 257 freemen and 608 tcn-pouno 
bouemlders ; together 865. The parliamentary and muni- 
cipal boundaries coincide, and iiicluile an area of 2ij2U acres. 

The living of St Margaret is a jitTpclual curacy united 
with the porjMjtual curacy of St. Nicholas; their joint 
yearly value is 138/. All ^aintij is a vicarage, of the dear 
jcarlv value of 134/., with a glube-bouse. Both are in tho 

I aw MeMi oi ir y of Norfolk and dioceae Hi Norwich. 

' There an «t Jiynn an endowed gramniar^oliool, national 
and LaneosMliill schools, and st-vcral private Rchools; a 
nu'chanicjj' institute, a parochial library in St. Margaret's 
("hurcli, and a pulilic biib>crii)tioii library. There are four 
ho^pttal.s or almshouses, aod many other charitable insti- 

I tutions. 

LYNX. Tho name of ZywBw ia applied bj Mologieto to 
> subdirieion of the great genus Aftr, or Cata, wtXi narked 

►■\t._-i-nally. and elcvati il In Mr. Gray tO tbOHUlk of ftgoniu, 
un'Ier the appellation of Lyncus. 

There does not appear to bo any considerable diflercnce 
belnccn the organization of the Lynxes and that of the 
ether CaLs ; but it is extremely probable that there is some 
modification about the bones of the tongue, and the organ 
of the Toiee geneialhr» to produce the peooliarly powerful 
noise analogous to what ia called 'spitting* and 'swearing' 

m the domestic cat. 

l.iniixus, in liis last cdilion of the Systrma SaiurcP, 
r<fCords but one species, Felis Lynx, to which he assigns 
'.lie voods and deserts of Europe and Canada as localities. 
This was probablj tho Eumpean Lffnx, and the descriptions 
mar bavie bean founded on Lynxes from Canada as well as 

Bur.ipe. 

Ginelin, in his edition, adds three other species. Fir/c* 
Chiiiu, Ctiracal, and rufa ; and i;ives two varieties of Felis 
LiffiT, wilh Europe. America, Northern Asia, and even 
: Japan, as the habitations. 

rennaut notices seven species of Lynxes,— the Mountain 
Lfmx, Oit-a*mountain of Kay (North America), tho Serpal, 
the f.yriT, the Bay Lynx, the Caspian Lynx, the Penian 
LtinT, and tho Libyan Lynx. Ho states that the third 
inhabits the vast forests of the north of Eiirojvc, A--ia, :.iiil 
America; * not India, thou'^^h poets have haniesscd them 
ti the chariot of Bacchus, in his conquest of that country.' 
The fourth, he says, is an inhabitant of the inner parts of 
the province (now Uie Stale) of New York. To the fiUh he 
asMgna tho 'r o a d s and wood* in the marshy parts that border 
on the western sides of the dspian Sea. particularly about 
thi? Castle Ki>lar, on the river Terek,' and the Persian pro- 
vince* of Ghilan and Mazanderan ; adding that it is fre- 
quent about the mouth of the Kur, the antient C\rus. 
I't-rsia, lodia, and Barhary are the countries which he 
stales to ba the lucahte-< of the sixth; and Libya and 
Bwbmry «» nontioned by iiim as the countries of the 
wrentn. It is doubtfbt iniat animala Pennant meant to 
'i'.,ignate under f^ome of theio Itamw. Tho Ssrvolis not 
'■'ri«idcre'A to be a Lynx. 

C'livier oh-iervcs il^at thoro are knnwn in commerce, under 
tic name of Loupa Cerviers (Lupus cervarius), four or flvo 
*^rt« of Lynxes, vkieli had long been confounded by nam- 
nlists» and wboae spocific limits wwo notperlius well 
ftced when he wrote. We shall proceed to notiee the 
■Taogoin -nt nf M. Ti nrniiick, and then rotumtO obsarro 
» hat part of it in udopled by the Baron. 

M.Tcmminck gives the following as sihtics. — 

Feiit cfrvariai described as nearly equalling a wolf in 
sUcc. and possiblf the Kattlo of Linnaeus and the Swedes ; 
'•ut it has boon tomarked that no skins of it are omtained 

the cargoes tbat arrivo ftooi tho Bailie. Itt eommaiec 
Ains of F cervaHa tM laUl to be eolv obttdoed Ikom I 

P. C No. »78. 



the markets of Moeooir, to vrhieh they are brought from 

the provinces of Asia. It is considered a.s ]in.1)ahlc that 
this species inav have lieen coiilbunded, under tiie name of 
the CatUKlittn I.t/nr, ^^lth 

2. F. liorealis, which is intermediate in size between tho 
fox and the wolf. This comprehends the Canadian but 
not the Miutttiffi Lynx of Cuvier, and is said to inhabit 
the north of both tlie old and the new eontinenta: its fur, 

less valuable than ihatnf /•'. ccrr ^n i. i . $^tated toberoecivcd 
eijually fmin Sweden ami from llu.lvin's Hay. 

3. Li/iix (true Lynx), dill'crent fr<iiii, but IMOrly allied 
to, F. reri'uria, F. Uurealis, I', riifti, aii<l 

4. F.pardimu Site of a had^'cr, but the legs longer, 
resembling F. rufa in form and size ; tail > I tort, but longer 
in pioporiion than that of F. Lynx. F. p>ir<iina is the 
Loup Cm-iT of Porraidf, and is found onlv iii the soiiili of 
Europe, the centre beiiiK tbe Inc ihty of the sruu Lyiij.' 

5. F. Cttraral ; Niilmtn (\inira! : inA('atqftMj)et0rt 
of Bruce; I'crniau Cat (Lynx) of Peniiaiil. 

f). F. auialit. Rather les.s than the Caracal. Country 
unknown. Skin purchased from a London dealer. 

7. P. ChauM (Giililenstedt), figured by Schreber. The 
other animals described nnder Uiis name are considered to 
be refcrrible to 

8. F. Cali);ata; Footed Lynx of Bmee; F, Libyau 
(Olivier); Libyan Caraca/ of BulTon. 

Of these Baron Cuvier notices Fe/is cenwia as the finest 
and largest ; Felis Borealit; Feii* Lynx, which has almost 
entirely disappeared from populous eountries. but is still to 
be found in the Pyrenees, the mountains of the kinu'd in 
of Naples, and even, it is said, in Africa; Felii j urdma, 
Okcn, from the south of Europe ; Fg/is rufa, Giilden. : and 
Fi^lis C/iuus, or Lynx of the Manhes of Caucasus, Persia 
and E^'>pt. Cuvier further observes that it ia believed at 
present that (he Booted Lynx, FeUt coiigatot TemroM may 
be distinguished from Am Chmu; but he remarks tbat 
F. ealigata ia at least very nearl^ approximated to it, and 
that it has the same habits. 

Felii Cararnl ( Persia, Turkey, S;c ), whidi lie o^nsiih rs 
to be the true Lynx of the anticnts, closes Cuvici's list of 
species ; but ho alludes in a note to Lynx fuxcialusi, L. Flo- 
ri Janus, and L. monianiu of Rafinesque; and to Felit 
aurata of Temmiuck. as lelangiiig to this tribe. 

Mr. Gray pbwea his genns Lynam (sublkmily Pettna) 
between the genera Fttit, Hon., and Prionodon. Horsf. 

M. Lesson gives tho following species: — !. /•' Lynx, the 
' L'/up cervier of the furriers, Gouj e of the Nurivegiaiis, 
and Wargelue rif ilic Suedes, who recognise tliiee very 
different varieties of it.' He states that the whole of Europe 
Ls its habitat, w here it has become very rare, and be says that 
they pomt out (' on indique') a pale variety, ' Felit rt^fa. 
Pennant?* and that * !e eapitaine Brooks en indique trois.* 
which may be, in his (tho captain's) opinion, reganled as 
species. 2. F. pardina, Okcn, Temm. ; Loup cen^ier of the 
Ircnch Academicians; lo this Portugal, Sardinia, Sicily 
and Turkey are assigned as localities. Next follows 7'W/* 
i>rna/, which cannot ho considered a Lynx. 3. F.certsiria, 
Temm. 4. Felis Bvrtalit (Chat du Ckmada, Geoff.X to 
which the northern eountries of America and Asia are 
giwu as its distribution. 5. Pslis Caracal, the Lvnx of 
iho antients (Africa, Persia, and Arabia). M. Lesson 
describes the differences of tho Caracals of Alu'iers, of 
Nubia, and of Bengal. 4. F. Chrynnthrix and F. tin nil a, 
Teniin. ; country unknown. 5. F. Cham, Giilden. (Egypt, 
Nubia, and Caucasus). 6. Booted Lynx {F. ealigata, 
Bruce, Temm. ; F. Libyctis, Oliv.). To this a range is 
giran from Efflrpt to the Cape of Good Hope in Africa, and 
tne aottth of Asia. M. Lasaon also notieBa as apecifieally 
difbnnt the FUit ManulidVtSlaM and DMmtreai aspeciaa 

* With rMpcrt to f<Irf ritrdnti, Coi S«kM OMktt tlw rotluwioK itatfrnrDt 
' AUtiotigh Tpmroinrk, lu hi« " HonoKiaphia de MuamaloKie, ' p. 1 16. in ■ ijii«c. 
<'tvii llie ikili of lliit Euruiwan »'if b well known amuD.n ilu- furr t-n a« 
Uie LyiiKof Puttugal, I hivr iwwiirrc brea ntilo to meet witli a ■I'maii'u in 
lx>a«k>n ; mnti a* ■moa|t<t my ft-ivQil* •rnrfrtjr imy oa* apprarcl lu lie j« arc of 
tiM esnteacs of a Spuniih Lynx, I llMMghl )t tnixhl be aocvpUUe b> Uw mrm- 
tivrs tocsMbU rpccimvn* Ib ••tateof matmily aud aorntge. In AimUIiuw. 
wlicDce tita ipecimrna comr, it it ran«d Onto rfarn (W-^im nir.iiiiuK llut pxpll 
of t)is ayaX lUiutrat.m of Ihn *|><>lted eKaradrr uf iho >«in Surar jwautuM 
in .\ii>Uluila make thort jarki-ts of Ilip .kitif. Tlir auimal inhabiU Ilia &l«tra 
Mnr.'tipt. I lio<ixhtb<'ihakiii«atS<'Till(i f.irlliirtyrealra.aboul6l.a<. HdtllSf 
til.- Kniuli Muiwum m-i the Z<ii>Uji:ic.U s«-iol> ha» »iiccimrn». 

pell \<tr* Ae U m«mc temte que Lu." 1» cjnc il." Tliin U n-rtnluly out llw 
•li-<i'ri|itiua uf in> aiiimnl, Ihc colour of tlw Jfcliill l>eiog[ ri..Lli.!i gray, an l Oi.it 
of till- iii>n .Klult li.'lil favin; neverthrlrM ihero ar« «> raaiiv . IS, r 1^1.11:- r.mi- 
muo In buUi, UmI tl wuttM ba lUMdirUabW lui ctMuidar ihciu iluimi-t.' il^U 

VoL.XIV£jTcJ^,^ by Goagle 
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Ti f namitld by Temminok. hut which hai, arconling to 

i'iUa*. iho a|i]>i ;»ninccortiic Lynx. (MoiinolinnTartaty.) 

Sir Williau JanliHO CNaluraliHl'^ I.itTLiiy,' ^^ l nun, ilia. 
Veil. II., lt>3<i;, »boft<loi>l» llio gomis l.sfiKUs ur I.i/rir fni.x of 
Mr. Gray, Mtho fifih i^eiuis <»f ihe Felinte, cnunac i att - ti e 
foUowing •pOCW : Lytuhu* Carura/ ; L. aunt In; L.f'fieli- 
dnif after, whnVil* Chili iTemm., Mu*. Lk!\t\.); L.ctiligata, 
IJi uco ; L. ni'^iiiju-s, Burcbell, iobabiU South Afnra ; L. 
C/iiiut ((Ji.Mi n.. Riipp ); L Cmiadmsi* ; L. rt{fa, Bay 
' ti / li itik> ot Colombia river, UniU 1 '^ ih not 
C iiti.Kiu ( i viiiiii /../itxriiila, Buii<K-il Lxiix < UifiiurtUoiu. 
iiili.il>ii> N. Amcnra, wikxIv coimtric!* in lliu iioii^hbuorhou'l 
lit ihe Pacific lLcwi«anU Chirk): and /-. Lynx.* 

Sir WilKAin JanUn« temarks thai lltcrc U yet consulerablc 
roitruHMit among the Lynxe-s of Ameiira, and that, except 
\\w (.'lUii'la Lviiv. llic ijiecu s nro (icrhaps not well delcn 
itniu J. He ol»-^T<, I - til l! Mr. Vi^or* and Dr. Iloisfield 
tU-M-rilu' one under ihc Uilo of K niacuhiin Usixn M«'X><'(>. 

Sir WiUium further slates ihiil another Am i! <■ I.stix 
nay b« pcrbap*! ^ddeJ in tlic Fein ({fflnis of Mr. (■niy. 
flgutod ID bin * lUlwtr. of Indian Zo loi,'y .' 

It muy be noeanry aUo to c&U tbe reader's atteation to 
turo sf-ccies of Ffli», one in the Tolunie of (he *Natumlist*s 
Lilirary,' F. Sirrii/ina, fifjurwl as F ; /.' i. vvlm 1i Sir W. 
Jurdinc at first cuiisidort'd iisi idehtuml vnh Mr (!r:iy'4 
>]iecus with ilie hi.Ni-iiiuntioned name, but wlich .Mr (iray 
ronsidercd to be di»lin< t. The fl^uree of both /''. nrnalu, 
Gi.'iy <* Illuitr. Ind. Znuh"). ami RtetVaIina, Jurdino, have 
email tuftaou the tips of their can, and ara olhi rwio- in- 
clined to bo Ijnx-iiko; as it Ibev formed the ] :i-'>a£o 
be'" v'- n some of the smaller S|)otro<l Ci ;itul the Lynxes. 

Mr. .Swain.'Min (" Natural Hi.hI. ami Chi^-iricalionof Quad- 
ruj)eds' I "^.Ij) havinj^ '■(jiiipriiiil lie tv.o isi>i<m1 I'urrasuflhi' 
I'me an<l Itiijitureis, olj'seivi-j iluii it ri nuuiu-i to be aiosr- 
laiiied whirli nrou]» amonj; iho Fera may be likened to the 
t}wi4t and ho flxea upon the Lynjctt, bccauae I^/nxat vA 
(hrf* are both nocturnal aniniali, both have abort tails and 
roinpar.it. larj;e heails ; and bt'rause the Otc/s ' rir>' 
)';iri lOii 1 a; i V remarkable for certain appendages or tuiu 
wiiu h r.^i ah ^ve i rears,' whilst in tlu; Li/nri'.s the 'cotm 
are lon(». atul from the lip of each aris<>» a lufl of lenulhened 
hairs, perfccih ;mali'gi)U» to the tuft- of teiiglheued iealhers 
nu the horned Om-/«, the most l>'pical bird» of iho Atmily 
uf Slrigidm* His only notice uf Lynx in the * Clauiftra- 
tiim' at th - r;>d of iliu volume in ' Lynx Anti'i-. ears tufted 
\\\'A\ huir<>, luil ^hort;' and it appears a<t the llfilt and lat>! 
hiil).;enu» of l-nm., tlu; oilier four beiii^.— I. ' Leo 

AalU|Uorum, Liotn, head and iie<-k fiiriiislied wiih u raano 
of long luir, tad tufie<h 1. I'r.'t.i, A. ditx. no mnin, luil 
hmg. nut tuftod. 3. C;aailuru.s. Wag., Hunting Leutjards, 
clava wmioivtractilo ; and, 4. i'lionudun, Uutisf , amnitivs 

Unrerlain.' 

The I.yurcn may be divided into tuo groups: tiie first 
roiisisting of tho>e species wh ce b.»du's arc ejniparalively 
kleiulor, und whose tail* aiicl indeil ear-- are coinparalively 
loii^ i the seeotid of those \\1j<> «• IhkIics ore tlu ker and 
Kioui, and whose ear* and tail are rotaparaltv«ly »horL 
Tlie Caramtl it an example of the flrat subdivision; and the 
Furnfenn and the Ctuiwi'i Lynxes of the M-cond. Sir Win. 
J.inhne considers the Itiftn of itair at the tip:> of the cars a» 
- nil !i,it inron-.tant, and only j>re>enl in -|'r,rii:, ia- at the 
<'oiijiti«.iHX'ntent of the breeding !>casoii, Lkc those adorning 
the oarii of many squirrels. 

Uis evidout that much doubt atill hangs about many of 
the speciea, and we shall endeavour to lay befeie the tcadior 
some of those forms whu h r.re v.v-m Aei- rr>:m unceitainty. 

LyNXIM OS TUS (Jj.O CO.NTINKNI. 

At f^amplet of the Lynxes of the Old World via telect 

the following sjHjries • — 

7Vj<r Citnu >il. M. Tf un, im k describes this species (Frii's 
f^<:rar<il), v In h tlu- Sn/aA (ihu«h»r liliwfi < tr at L'Ai.nW- 
tun aiid utlieni. as havini; a pale reddish-browu fur With a 
^tboue tinxe,ihc re<l bci-ommg paler :is it naehea the hwer 
parts. Two spots of puro w hite above ths eyesi tba uppcr- 
inoat on the inner side of the eye, the Imrar «t tia external 
angle. Tenninaliiiii and odget of the upper lip, chin, breast, 

• 111 ^li"- nittrt* l,t' y. v . I »iT , |>. 3*1, In the cniimrntinn of Ihe tpwlf* of 
I' iniA i.l'i li .1 'a S [ Uii; »m JiMiii*. ihff W'ipl ■ I'jirnii' h*« h<»cn iBt*'ri<«>- 
I t.-I '.>'^ .\^^■u ■ l"' ..u'l ■ i li 'hl..' t*,' ttiiil ' I'. Vajii.-vriiKH ' i> omiilrtl. Tlic 
r^-tri-'-t civ*4i I'v *<u Willi. irii, j.. ' I*, n.tirulor, V. nijfri. I*. A^k^unraiwli, 

I' t.)i*. I*. Pi|)»l««», 1" '■ ' L<..-u» ' Fijjiiri-. uf fell, Y •i^i«i*r<inili nud Pvlij 

1.) 'M; 1 ' ,f li, . . I | 

vC Out ttvumuj, uun ui cuurae ut pubtJeaLltNi. 



iidly, and in^ideii of the leip putt vfaito; farti vbeact tk 

whiskers spriiiK. black ; baefc of the ears at thebM#. Amrfi 
black. Ill re i;r> V toward* the tips, which are tuf1«l 
long lilai k ha:r-. l^nijth, 2 fwl lo inche*. of «bic& IW 
tail iiie'isures 10: average height about l-t ioche«. 

Mr. Bennett (Totrer Mfnagerte) describes tb« Carsod v 
larger than the Fox, and the whole of the upp«r ouHbv i 
the body as of a deep and uniform bfowti, the bam tr«a( 
for Ihe most part ttln^htly tipned wiih gn-y ; the undtr ij3 
inner pnrts nearly while; ana the < liin. 1. ■.v^ r ! f\ Bixi :i 
^pots, n;ie Mil ihe I ii Itcr Side of atid uli'i\e lli--vl!e, jij.J ibr 
>)iher lieiieaih ii luier angle. ooniidtfifU »l i >■ ; rxt-L .^ikl 
throat of a lighter and brighter brown ih irj U« nu «if cji- 
fur; the cara long and upn;;ht, lupcnui; grailuAiif to t 
floe tipi, auraMmntcd by a mociI of loa^ji tfliKfc haaii ai^ 
block externally and wbitiab «ilbin ; wbnkctB abofi, takis< 
their origin from a scries of black lines which erci.p« ibr 
sides of ihe muzzle ; at some distance behind thcia. ic frLi.t 
of the neck on each side, a »hort and thick tuft of hjtittft 
colrmreil huini ; tail eight or nine inches lu(i|b «l the 
u:i:funn colcjur with the body from b&«e lo lip. 

The description of Mr. Benoett ia f«iy RPidi mi m k 
that vf M. Temmmck. Slight variatieaa of colear m • 
the hue depend most probably on sex, age, aiid luniiri 
There are ihrec or four specimens now Imnsr in tb* Gunk^ 
of the Z<>olo;;ical Society of London (Re,', nt - i^rkx T!r 
finest of these, now in very fine rondiiiun, ua-« br-^'csht 
with the Giraffes. 

Geognqthicai DUtributim.—PcniA, InUt, Bu^Vfi^m* 
nant) ; Ptonia. Turkey. &c (Cuvicr) ; the Whole of Afhra 
from Egvi>t and R'.rhiiry to the exlremitv .f CaTrani, iTxl 
the soulfierti ii.ilf of Asia, at least fii' t i«.t^ar '. i» ii<- 
(J.iiiL'es ( Ikr.iu tt I. N.H., ilie s;<eejmen fr itii '.»hach Mr 
Bcauelt took his descnpuua ts noticed by hrm a* a aatnw 
of Bengal, and he observes that there is oodifiereiKeef ■■ 
importance between it and the AAican varia^ Ganm, to 
whom M. Dovaure! wnt drawing* of the cninal ham OI> 
' cutia. was convinced that thi> i-. (he r-a-e. lie refers ii. t * 
i Ciiracai a fondue quetn' of BufTui's Sijpjjleiui ul, j*. 
and obserM s iln re is ii > difference belw«.«n that xa>\ i- 
others, and that the flmt Caracal of Buffoo bod a mutJ3i'«4 
tail. Africa. Arabia, Fertiia (Fi»cher); A/n<-a, fwtUk 
Arabia (Leaaon); Southern India and Africa (JardineL 

HtJtiU, Fbod, Thia species is said to fellow the hm 
and other large beasts of prey, mo«t pr f nbly for the pt,- 
i p«!»e of feedtiiK upon what they lea\ e. Hut in adtLtiM] 
lli.s II leciis on riiuall <iiiaili uiieil- .md li,r.'.>. the l*tlPT 
wlncL il IS said lo pursue uetiiely eu iree- Ii obtatSiA 
the naiuv of lion's provider, most pru]> il !\ i-. m .•• 1 
the fuoisieps of the Ijon and having b««a Juond pseMf 
in oil the earraasee *nieh the former has left AreetdiaKt ' 
M T< iniiiinck, the Carac.n'^ h.iiit m J u ki hke ihr » 
(ioy , uu<l so run down vlieir prv), iVutianr. quf-i r^- 
Thevi-not, noli e> tla ir feedin-* on the remains of thi' f 
which the lion leaves, and seems lo coaflim the oov^ 
given by M. Temminek, fur he ^taUs that liiov u« dWn 
! brought up tame, and \i*ed in the chace of W« {w»- 
j drupeds and the larger sorts of birda, aueh aa <nat% 
nclicaus, peacocks, &c. : when they seize thctr prrj. ti.?* 
Iiold it fust with ihcir tnoulli and lie motion W» <.n n. IV- 
nnnt. .iuoliiig Hy<le, aUi, s:.ttes that t);e An'^Jian »ri < v 
who call It Anak el Ant. i.ay that it hunts like th..- juotka. 
jumps up at cranes as the}- tlv. and covers iis sii-^ mUi 
bunliog. In captivity the Caracal ia geoenlly vety i3- 
natured and irritable, and does not aaem to hM oat »w-a 
promise for domestication ; but vre nre .-iM iro tlist i; t» 5>< 
f.afo to come to conclusions of ilus * upon the c\id' " 
of an >itili,i[ipy irritable animal sluU up in a cape. 
nature inienjul it for unlimtied n amiinrs. Si»rr . - 
above was written, wo have seen a young CaracaJ -c 
Garden of the Zoologioai Society at the B^^nit'o iVtkUi' 
might be rendered very lame With a little attention: ii» 
already familiar, anxious lo be notice<l, t>l«u«d «ith K.'if 
csressefl. and playful .-ut a kiUeii. Dr. Cliarli-ton ho»r w 
gives evidence of ilie fieri c'u 4> aiid strength of th» 
for he relates that iio saw one fisll on a bouod, wliicti 
killed and tore to pieces in a ONineBlt thoagh it* di^ de^ 
fcn<led itself to the utmost. 

This animal derives its namcof £br«eisf fren tfctTtafhath 
words Aoro. black, and kulach, ear; and the JVr>iaii 
SiyaAG$un or Sia-gutch (iio, black, .i;ei ;, i.*c4 <*i* * 
deriveil from the same eharuc teri>tir in.u kiti^-. 

Attlhoti seem to concur iu holding that thu ts tbc A*^^ 
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Ljnx, of the antwnti, and Uragsh we leaa ttronckjr M thu 
opinion, tbe reader abooM bear m nind ibat the Tatl«T eri- 

dcnlly used tbe terra to denote various animnls, as Gosncr 
well remarked. The 'lynces Baechi vanaj" of Virijil 
(GeoTg , iii. 2G4) and tbe skin 'nsaculo<sa) lyiK i>.,'* ^iHiiiii-il 
to by tbe aame author (^nekL, i. 3i3i, can' hardly be held 
to ifpl/ 10 Uw GoraeaJL fboogli Ovid'b line (Met^ xv. 41J) 

naT. Tbe truib aeeins to be tbat the antMBti tbemaelvea 
had no very preciaa ideaa of tbe animal whipb was aeoordcd 

to Bacclnis as one of his attributes. TI.e terms L\iix, 
Rintlier, and Tiger Mem to lie all i-iniilou-d to (lusi^iiiiti; 

animal or these animals; and it' we n-t'i-r to gems or 
ruins or other antient tnonumenis, the Lt/iicet. to play 
tomowhat unpanlouably perbapa on Virgil'a expression, 
will be found lo be aufficieatly varia. Tbe anfanalB repre- 
wntad on (be antient aeulnturea bate eenerany the round 

tUIlt the Liiiri, Tiger, ana Panther or Leopard ; and their 
psneral contour is that of the Lion, Lioness, or I'iinthei. 
and I^wpard. See, for instaiu-t?, No. 30, No. 37, in HiHini 1 ; 
Fragments of Torraootta.s in Room x. ; No. 8 tBarchus and 
Ampcltu), Room ir. ; No. 4U (Ltbeia, or Female Bacchus), 
Room vi. ; No. 12, Room iii. ; and No. 7, Room ii.. of 
tbeTownley Gallery in the Britiah Muaeuin; and the pub- 
lication by the Society for tlio Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. ' British Museum: Towniey Gallery,' Vul. i. and ii. 
The Lum's f.kiu, with which, as well as that of the I'anther 
aud Roe, ho was reprciicntod, appears on the culo.s.sal 
•tatue of Baci hus ii>. the Elgin collection in the Rntish 
Muaeura.t la tbe edition of tbe Qtamw et SeulptHrtt 
Antiqure, by CSronorins, we And in the *€brro di Baccbo,* 
lluded to in the article Lkoparhs, a child in a chariot 
ilrivirii; two round-oared sjv>t ted ureal cats: iind, in tin- ui\t 

ni fij^ureii, ' Tigre di Bacho,' also a cornelian, \\e ha\e a 
r unil -eared spotless female great cat with a tuft at the end 
of iIh- tail, which no. Panther, Leopard, or L\nx posMJssc!-. 

In tbe ooin of Soptimius Sevenis, noticed in Captain 
Snqrtb'a 'Oatalogue,' between (he flguret) k a Lynx or 
Pantber* Oloatrating tbe vei > if Propertius:— 

*A eoi JUB vM<a AnmliM laia.* 

Nor does (here occur to ns any antient atotue, gem, or 

••i.in whereon the 'Lynx' of nacchus ia represented wiih 
l>')niti<l earr< tufted at tlie summit, the characteristic mark 
i f iii.it subdivision of the cats denoniinatu<l Lytirrs by 
modern zoologiat*; though we by no means feel suttieicnt 
reliance upon our limited c\[>erience to <'j i-iider this iicga- 
titeevidenoe aa conclusive. The animal lu the Ffeleatriiie 
MMaie, with tbe word ' Lynx* below it, is represented with 
a tad of considerable lenj,'lli, and cannot lie mistaken f m 
oac of the animals now calle<l Lynxes; indeed, if we do 
not err, the Abb(- liurthelemi observea that tlua animal 
bean a strong resemblance to a horse. 

Hut the Myi of Aristotle, iElian, and Oppian was not 
one of tbe doubtful animala above alluded to^ but mio uf the 
Lynxes of modem soologists, there can be, in our opinion, 

nn d mbt. 

^liliun (\iv. 6) gives such n description of his Lynxes, 
with tlie tips of their ears tufinl. the.: leiipiiit; on their 
prey, and their tenacity m holding it, as cannot be mistaken; 
and he quotes two lines of Euripides, to tihow that the ani- 
mal which ho is describing is the Ijrnx of that poeL Oppian 
{Cyw^et., iii., v. ^4) also gives soeh an account or his 
Lynxes as can be referrilde to no other animals th.in thos*- 
on which we are treating. Ue bpeuka of two kinds, notices 
their preying On bMnM» and lonpisg upon lUigo and 
ory\cs. 

Pennant conceived that the European Lynx Mas the 
A^i of Lilian and Oppian. and tbe Cnaua of Pliuv ; with 
regiard to the fbrmer, we thinb, without due consideration. 

The C'lritC'tl (• .incs inurh more within Oppiaii's de-( riptioii 
th:in the Kuroitean Lmix. Oppian expressly notices the 
rudriy ami the yellow colours of his two kinds, but mention 
Do spots. The localities of the ('nraro/, conibine<l with the 
Mlier evidence, make it much more probable that it should 
Wthe animal designated as a Aiyi by Aristotle und .Elian. 
*wl one, at least, of tbe two kin(u mentioned by Oppian, ii 
kil difl'erences were not, as they well mif,'ht be, tho.<»<.- of 
•Innate, "iex, orage. Mr. Bennett I'Tower Monagene") thinks 

• ' SiKv-in<'tJifn pharrtiH el maculota ti^KioiO' Ivncit.' 

t S'. 'i. > - .n or i: itrruiaim ItMmUd/it-^MtUt M«imat— Sight aad 

. -1 \1 ir' 1.-.,' 



that tbo Caneal is unqtiestionably identical with the 

' Lynx ' of the antients, though the name has been usurped 

in nioilern times for an annn il of northern origin, utti rly 
unknown to tbe Greeks, aud known to the Humans by a 
totally diftnnC appdlation. 




The Bonied Lynx. Felit caUgaia^ Bruoo, Temm. j F. 
LiLycus, Olivier; K CAat<4. Thuinb., Gooff. (part); ligtm 
det MaraU (part). Cuv. (Fischer). 

2)»«enf#fon.— Small, total length about three feet, of 

which the slmder tail nuri«ure- rather more th.iii oiio- 
tliird, or thirteen iiiclies and a half; ears latj^e, red within, 
tipped with a penc.l <it htown short h.iirs ; sole anil jioste- 
nor |>art of the foot (leg, in cutuiuun parlance) deep black; 
upper parts of tbe body bloi»h grey, in s<jnie specimens 
fulvous, clouded with grn ai^ sprinkled with Ulwsk baira ; 
lower parts, including tno under parts of the neck and 
breast, reddish; thighs marked witli in<hstiiicl hands of 
ralher bright brown ; twii rather bn;;ht rudily bands on the 
cheek- ; l.ul at its base colour el' the back, black at the tip, 
and with three or four incomplete rings above it, which 
rina;s are aqpaiatod by mtomli of a more or leas pure 
white. 

The FmMh ba*. fonenlly, (be tmts more toUow. 

The Vvung have woU-deiliied dark ban& upon their 

sides. 

(ieof^rnphind Diytnf'ittiDn. — Mtica, from Ei^vpt and Bar 
b \ry to tbo Capo of Good Uo|>o ; the south of India. 




Da Bootid Li^aai 
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PtoJ, Halrttt. The Bonlfd Lynx prejr» upon bird« | 
and small quadrupeds ; of ihc former the Guinea-fowl i» 
much kought after by the African \arictic8. Like others 
of the Kuhdivisiun, it w ill make a good m«-al on carrion, and 
feast on tne remaitis of larger quadrupeds which have fallen 
bcf«>rc the great beasts of prev. 

The Chaui, Felit Chiw, ('luldensU ; Lynx di-t Maraii 
(part). Cuv. ; Mnta I\(ihn Munjur, or Larger Wild Cat, of 
the Mnhrattns (Col. S> ke^). 

Dr. Riipix-d's fipure and description have dissipated the 
coufiiniun that formerly reigned with regard to this and the 
prc4-odin(( i«pecics. He :itatc» that tho Chau* i» well covered 
with hair all over, and of this covering that which forms 
the cround-work is woolly, very soft, and plentifully deve- 
lope<l ; the hairs are not thickly set. The colour of the 
woolly hair is of a dirty pall^h ochre yellow, darker on the 
back and lighter on the under parts ; the hairs or bristles 
are of the same colour nt hottotn, have a dark-brown ring 
ill the nii<ldle. and at the tip arc of a greyish yellow, whitish, 
or saffron-colour ; so that the ap[)ear.tnce produceil is a 
mixed colouring of greyish yellow and dirty white. Many 
of tho hairs havo a black point, and on tho sides, ^heru 
many lie together, they form pale black pcq>eiidicular or 
oblique spirit lines, and here and there single black ])oints. 
The hair* of the back are of a light ochn* yellow, w ith |>oints 
almost of a saffron colour, and form from the bho>jlder!> to 
the tail a vellow stripe, which is darkest on tho cross. The 
no«o is bfuck ; abovo tho eye i.4 a large white spot, and 
below It a smaller ono of tho same colour A black streak 
runs from the inner corner of the eye to the nose. The 
edges of the lips arc bordered with black, and a fine white 
ring encircles them. The eyebrows, cheeks, and bristles of 
the whiskers are white, and among the latter are a few 
hairs of u shining black. The inner surface of the car, 
towards its outside, is lionlcrcd by tuf\s of hair which arc 
white and yellow ; the back of the ear is grey brown, and 
tho tips aru brown with terminating black tnfis, half an 
inch in length ; the cheeks lower jaw, thmat, neck, and 
chest arc ochreous yellow, and the belly inclines to whitish 
yellow with darker spots. Externally the anterior and pos- 
terior extremities ore of the general colour down to the 
ankles (which ore dirty ochreous yellow and black behind), 
and barred with four or more black transverse l>and.s. The 
inside of the limbs is yellowish, and there is a large round 
black spot on the fore-legs. The tail is about one fourth as 
long as the body, of a greyish colour, blunt and black ut the 
point, towards which are two black rings between two 
gre>ish whito ones; bul iicUher of thesu is very distincL 
(Kiippcl.) 




Gmgraphical DhtriLuln n. — North of Africa ; how far 
up the Nile It not ascerlaine<l. In the morasses and bushy 
litst lands tliat bonier Ihc Ct-spi.m Sea, and on the banks of 
Its tributary nvcrs. Said to bo more iiuracroiis in I'ersia. 
Noticed in Deccan by Col. Sykes. Ttie female that M;r%e<l 
for l>r RMp|>«'rs desciipliun and figure was killed at the 
L;vke of Meii/ale, in the Delta of F.gjpt. 

Ilabils, I'o'kI, Ji-c. — Tins species haunts marshes anti 
boggy regions, and goes hunting during' the night after 
birtls, small rodents and fishes; it seluum climbs trees, 
end u not easily tamed. (RiippoL 



The ChauM of Pliny (Xat. Hitt^ viii. 19). vhirb OwGtak 
called Rapliius, with the figure of a wulf and the spots -ft 

ttard, first shown at Pompe)'s games, can luudljr. «• iko^ 
ia\c been this animal. 

EuROPBAN Lvxxst. 

The European Lynx. Fflii Lynx, Linn. ; I*-r. 
Buff. — Fur long, of a dull reddish grey alwve. •ith oU..| 
spots of reddish grey upon the side*, the spots on ibc tia.U 
rounder and smaller; whitish below, roiXtlcd «ilb bUfL 
Length about three feet. 

Tliis species varies much. In winter the fur is Riorh 
longer than it is in the summer, and has a boar; sppi«r, 
ance in the former sexson, owing to the long biaii Uin^ 
then tipped with greyish white. Tlio tail, which is bWk u 
the end, is short, not more than six or seven inche* long. 

Geographical Dittribulion. — Some authors conAne ii<« 
locality of this species to Europe ; others arv of op:n.i4 
that it increases in numbers as it approaches the bordm U 
Asia, which it also inhabits, and abundantly. France ■ 
considered its most northern range. It doi^s not Mm ti 
be quite clear that Felis eerraria of Temminrk is &< s 
variety of this species. But F. cervitria inhabits the Dork 
of Asia, and skins are sent from Moscow, lliis is suppiM^ 
to be the Kattio of the Swedes by some, while olbrrs cjq- 
sider F. Lyn r to be the U(/uj^ of the Nurwegiaiu and tU 
IVargelui' of the Swedes. If thefc difTerciices aboald pn<\t 
to be ucll founded, it may be that there are two Eurupr»B 
species, or at least vai leties. one inhabiting southern Eu^jpc 
not higher than France ami the warm part* of .Vju, &cd 
the other inhabiting the north of Europe and Asa. 

Hal/it*, Fwxl, !(€. — The European Lynx feeds vpoo uaaD 
quadrupeds and birds, in search of which it often cLiabt 
trees. 

This species is supposed by many to be the Lmjv 
rertHirius of Pliny iSttt. JIi$t., viii. 2J) an<I tl>c Cww 
(viiL 19) above alluded to. Both arc spoken of as 
shown in the arena by Pompey, and as coming fmm Gul 
Dr. Fischer, who is of this opinion. sup|>oses it alto hi \a 
tho Lynx mentioned by Pliny in his chapter * I>e UajuU' 
(viii. 4(1). 




Eurojwaa Ltbs. 

The European ond northern Asiatic Lynxes lai th^ 

Canailian Lynx produce the great Bii|iply of furs know kf 
ihe furriers under the name of Ijnx. The colder tbc e. Ba le 
the fuller and the more valuable is the fur. 

America?* Lynxes. 
Wo wlect us our example the 

Ciinndii Lynr, Fflit Ctniu1fnti\ ((m^JT.). Dr. RirharJ- 
son ('Fauna Borcali Americana) slates that ikc m\% 
French writers on Canada, who ascribed to this iprcics tha 
habit of dropping fn>m trees on the backs of dinrr. aaJ 
strovuig them by tearing their throati and dnakinf thc« 
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Moad, ll IllO aaroc of Lmtfi Cm i'^r. The French 

Canadiaiu, he adds, now term it iml fr< -'rt'rilly I.e Chat, or Le 
Puthoo. Ho remarks that tho niisiako of Charlevoix iti 
•pplnag to it the appcllaliua of Carcajou, which ia proper 
la tM wolvamMb Bm produced aome eooftiiioa or tyno> 
tjwm ■moagit labMqiMnt writers. Other writers however 
consider that Charlevoix intended to deaigDate tl>o Puma 
b) ihe tiami- of Carrnjou, though he usod the term impro- 
j-erlv. If tho fullowm^ the passajjo alluded to, it can 
liaruly be applied to the Canadian Lynx—' Tho elk lias 
< :her enemies besides the Indiana, and who carry on full as 

luf] a war a]^nit him. The most terrible of all these is 
the Cbratfou. or Qaineaiou, a kind of cat with a tail to long 
thtt he twbta it wveralthnes round its bodjr, and with a 
jkjti of a brownish red. As sn-nn :is thi^ luinier comc3 up 
with the elk he leayi> up.n liiin, ami fa>!i iis ujMin lus neck, 
abijut which he Iwi.^ts hi^ long lail, ;»nd then cuts lus juyn- 
lir,' &c. &c. (Letter Ml.) Now though there may he a 
little cxag|;eration about the lengih of the tail, and the use 
vliirh the animal makes of it, the description is gnanUj 
■i plu able to the Puma, and vot to the Lynx, which baa a 
mere stump of a tail, whdst the Puraa has a 
long one. [Gulo; Lin^s. vol. xiv., p. 36 ] 

DeiM^ription — As tliero is some question ahout this 
species— for Pennant notices it as identical with the Eu- 
afean Lynx, and M. Temminck de^ci ibea the species as 
Ihe sane in both heroiapbeiM, under Ihe name of Falia 
Borealis, whilst M. Geoffhty has named it as n diatiael 

'peeies — we shall give the de'-criptun of Dr. RtdMldson, 
wb • adi'pls M. Geoffroy's name, at Iciigtii. 

'The//r'(i / IS round, t'ne no-i> o'.ituse, and the face has 
nuch of the form of that of Ihe domesitir fat, but the facial 
line is more convex between the eyes. The tars are erect, 
iriaagular, and tipped by an uprigbt slender tuft of coarse 
blaek hairs ; they arc placed aoout their own breadth apart, 
and on their posterior surface they have a dark mark be- 
ri'-ath the tip, which is continued near both margins <!-i\vu- 
"arils towards their bases. On the buiUj and extremities 
Ihe fur is hoar)-, most of the hairs being tip{KHl with whUe ; 
on tho crown of the head and for a broad i^paco down the 
middle of the hack then is a considerablo miatiuw of 
blackish bfOWQ, and on tlie sides and legs of pale wood- 
brown. In some specimens these colours produce an indis- 
tinct motflinf,', but in general theie arc no defined mark- 
ings. .V nifous tinge is also occasionally jiresent about the 
najKJ of the neck, and on the posterior parts of the thi^h. 
The tail is coloured like the back, except the tip, which i-, 
black. The fur is close and flne on the back, lonmr and 

Eer on the belly. W hen blown aside it shows on tno nid> 
of the buck a dark livor-brown colour ftom the roots to 
Mar the lip. bul on the sides it is for the fastest part of its 
•rnqth of a pale yellowish brown, being merely a little 
linker near the roots. The le^s are thick, the toes very 
l.iiik and furrv, and arc ariiieil with very sharp awl 
'iiupv'l white c(aws, shorter than the fur. There are four 
^s on each foot, those on tho hind foot being rather the 
bigeot, but both feet havo much spread. Length three feat 
•ac utch,* fte. 

Dr. Richardson gives the following synonymes, &c. : — 
Lnuji cervt'er { .Vnarisqua) Sagard. Theodat. ; Loujhcervier, 
r Ltjnr. D ilihs; Cat Lrjrix, Penn., 'Arct. Z<a)1. ;' Cat, or 
hthu, llutehins ; Li/ri.r, or /J V/l/ Ci//, Heiirne. Mackoniie ; 
Ft/ia Citti'id''iiMs, Gcofl., 'Ann. du Mus.' Sabine, Frank- 
liu'a 'Joura'i 'Zookwical Museum,' Mo. 72; Aartoo, 
Cree Indians and Canaotan Voyagers. 

Geiigraphirttl /?/u»ir''.— Tlie only species of the genus 
f \:-»ing north of the Great Lakes, and eastward of the 
H'jcky Mountains. Rare on the sea coast ; does not fre- 
quent the Barren Groni^ds, but is not uncommon in Ihe 
vnxAs districts of the inlenur. Found OH tbo Maokeniie 
Rtver as fiur north a* 66°. (Richardson.) 

HMti, Food, Bte.— Timid, incapable of attacking any 
of tl;e larger f|u:idnip«^ds, but well armed for the capture 
ef thi- American hare, its principal prey. ' Its large paws, 
ilcii'ler loins, and lotij; but thick hind legs, with lame but- 
tocks, scarcely relieved by a short thick tail, give it an 
awkvard clumsy ap]>earanoe. It makes a [nwt fight when 
H ia aorprised b]( a hunter in a tree; for though it spits 
Lkw a eat and sets its hair up, it is easily destroyed by 
A b! rti ll.e l ack willi a ^h-ndcr slick, and it never 
attacks a man. Its gait is by hound.% straii;ht forwasd, 
with iba back a littlftaichadt and lighting OD all Um Aelot 



once. It 8\nms well, and will croaa the aim of a lake two 
rades wide ;* but it is not swift on land. It breeds one« a 
year, and has two young at a time.' (Richardson.) 

Utility io Man.— Tbo akin of tho Canada Lynx f rms a 
considerable artiek hi the for trade ; the annual iinpni tuiiou 
by the HudaonTaBayCDBipniiy is stated at ii m seven to 
nine thousand. Dr. Ricbardson says that the nanves eat 
its llcsh. which is wliitc and tender, but rather llavoitftoH^ 
much resembling that of the American hare. 




Tlie CsBuU Lyax. 

Those who would wish to read of the fobuloos qnalitiea 
gravely atlributed to the quiek-siithted lynxes, and the use 

of some of their parts in the aniicnt ' Pharinacopfria,' may 
consult Pliny, AW. Hi»t.. viii. ;tH ; xx\ in. 6 ; and Ovid, Met., 
XV. 41.1. See also tho article Bki.kmnitk. 

LYNX, a constellation of Ilevelius, situated diroctiy 
in front of Ursa Major, the head of the animal beiOfg kau 
way between a Ursat Midoris and Capella. lis principal 
Stan an aa follows :— 
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LYON, or UON, a eity in France^ formarly the capita 
of the district of Lymaiik now of the department of Rhone, 

situated at tba eonlllienee of the Rhone and Saonr. iti 
4.>° 46' N.lBt.,and 4*50' E. long.; -J i^i mile, m adiieri hue 
south east of Paris ; 2S6 miles by the rund through Sens. 
Auxerre. Autun, and Cb&lous sur Saone ; 2d8 through 
Foniainebloau, Nevers, Moulins, and Roaana ; and SOS bj 
Troyeib D^on. and Cbihina sur Sadne. 

llie common opinion ia that Lyon was founded by L. 
Munaiius Plancus, commander of the legions in Gaul at 
the tune of Julius Crosar's death, who settled hero Ihe 
jKMple of Vienna (Vicnne). who had been driven fium their 
own home by a revolt of the Allobrogt^s, about A2 h c. It 
seems improbable however thai a situation so advantageous 
should have been entirely neglected bv the Gauls; and the 
Celtie name given to the place, Lugudunum or Lugdunom 
(a name common to two other towns, Lugdunum liatani- 
rum. now Lcyden, and Lugdunum GonTenarum, now St. 

* la rrfrrcDco lo tin- nllegnlioa that CUulrvuiB rrlSn* lo Ibb Mlmal wlipa 
he u»r* U'lni CwBjiMi. «ra inajr n-m.irk that la the eoDtlniuthni of hit 
ucraiinl h.- iL-^-riU'* the KIk flwiiii: H' Uir wMrr lh«' moment ho i« .pixfilt 
lof • tlw C«ca>»a. who canuot endure ih* wi«l»r, quits hii hoM imnifdiatrU , 
iMt tr t jw fc «gpa to b« at lw> • tUMiae*, Im will ikMnnr Um alfc 
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n< rfmn(1 rV Coinminge»)» fNvanti ourMcribiag Itiorigiti 

vh illy La Flnncus. 

Ca>»ar does not mention Lug>liwniin, wliich has fumisfu' l 
one of tho reAsons for dvnying to tb« town any liigher anti- 
quity than the time of FlMMOi; but the Teuon mbbu 
Bltomthar insufficient. 

AfnuMrt thirty vcars after flie •etttenrant of the Yiennese, 
Plan<•u^ oslaliiKhed at I-ii'^vluiHitn a Roman colony, or 
riither ii iiiuiiiriiiiura ; »u<'li iit lonst ihc upinion of Father 
^I^•lu•^tru.■|■, till' .Ic'--.iat, 111 his ituiIiIl- lii'<t'ii) ni l,\uii- 
Others make tho M.-t(ii;iufnt of tlic Vieniuie uml yi tliu 
RofmoD eobnj to have Wn BimallMMOUa. 

Au^iuiui WM in Qw\ about the tiUM vbon Plancua is 
BuppoAcd to have etlaMHlied hit M^ony. and appears to 
liavc nia'li- l,nL"!uTium hi>* pirvrc nf rr^idcnce for sonic timo, 
an iixlit'ati III iit'thi- rti»iug iiuporiancc ut' lite place, Sir:ili'>, 
Mrilin^; u fi-w )«';ir> after, describes it as t\u tno-^l (loj.ulous 
city ot ( iaiil. except Narbonne (iv. 19'i, Cantud.f. It was tho 
great mart uf the Komans. who had,«vni»t that oaiijtiue, 
« mint tut ooiaiog gold and lilver money, end it ^vo auie 
to one of the ftiar t^raat divisioitt of Ganl. An eJinr viu 
erected here tiv sixty of the n:\tioOf of Gttt^ bjr OOniBOD 
consent, in bonuui: ol Au^u:>tus. 




Oato«r Lfoa. 

Both Tiberius and Cahgula aj>pear to have iavourcd the 
town. The latter tieited it, end wstiiuu^dganies prufes-sedly 
in honour of Anguetua, about ajk 40. Tho ompeior Qau- 
6\ut, himself a native of Lyon, raised it from the rank of a 

imuiicipiuni t'T that of a ooloiiy, in the strictrit K n>f of iIjo 
tfiiii. .iiiil refill itod lis I tfovcrnnicnt. Hut its grcaaic-va 
rL-L-(MVi.-ii Mxxi jftiT a Ii itiMl' h\ >w; it was utterly destroyed 
in a single night bv (tre, ungmaung, it has been conjectured, 
from lightning, about a d. 5<J, aociirding to some, but ac- 
eotding to oi^r caloulaiionib about a d. C4 or 6i. The 
lebailoinff of the city was promoted by a (rrant flrom the 
craperor Nero, to whom thi- riiiznus tu i iul< ii- <! their affec- 
tion and fidelity in his dowitful. \J\>u:i Vil li;, is iu«uming 
the imperial purple, tin v i iii:>rni * d hiscausi ; mi l ho stayed 
some time at Lugduniim on his way from the Rhenish 
provinces to Rome. Domitian, afterwards emperor, came 
to tbia eity on the overtbrow of VilelUu% to eatabiiab the 
•uthority of hli &tber Veepaaian in OauL 

In tho contest of Qodiu* Albiiius with Scptimhis Scverns 
Lugduuum became the scent- ol" c mtrst. Iti :m eii;_'ii;:o- 
ment near thi> ti>«ii Albiuii> was i itijlly 'lct'r:i(..Ml and 
(A u. 11^7). Lugdunum. which bad uilurded a rtiUeal to the 
vanquished, was pillaged by tho victor, who put most of the 
inhabitants to the sword, and burned the town, which Ue< 
rodian describes as being then large and wealthy. In the 
reign of Probus, Proculus was elected cmwror bv tho 
IKJoplo of Lugdiinum, who had been iU troatco b> Aur< iian, 
and were fearful uf ilic sca nty of Pr tliu'. I'hc latu r how- 
ever defeated I'riiculus, and caused bim to be put to death 

(A-U. J -(I). 

The usurper Magnentius, having been defiaated by Con- 
ttantiiiii. solo survivor of the sons of ConatMltine^ look refuge 
in Lngdunum. but waa Mixed by tbe townsmen, who thus 
made their peace with Constantius (A.a 353). Masnientius 

slew him-'-lf 1 1 :i\ 11 1 I'l'iiif^d. livi iL-d \ip. 'WIiiIl .lui .in lu-ld 
tho guvei'iuiiciU of iiAui under Constanliu.s the eitviruii!* 
of Lugduntini were ravagc<l, nnd the town nearly captured 
by the Allemnnni. The emperor Gratian, punued by the 
tianrper Maxnnut, was overtaken and slain at Lagdnnam 
CA.n. 3&3>. In tbe beginning of the (iflh century, in the 
reigns of Honoriuf and his successors, the Bunl'undiRns 

J-vcill t'l hivr- t, ,s.'v c>l t!lflil-< I\.-, (,f lli:s t,iv, 11 lire 

south-eu^terii piirl ol' (.iuul, undvr ihv* MiiiUion ut iiie em- 
peror*, who employed ihein ti) oppose oihcr barhai ians of n 
tierecr character. [Btwoo.xoiANa.] On the overtbrow of 
tho Burgundian kingdom, Lugdtmnii^ omie into tbe power 
of tbe F^nkii. 

Lugdunnm. during the Roman period, occupies a consider- 
able place in eceJ. >ia-i.ial .is u, 1( ii, m civil hi-i^i v The 
Go»jH.l had been early mtroduml into tliu |»art of G:ml. 
Mul Bete m aetvei* peneeutioii lafod in die rvigu of Haieus 



Aurelius Antoninus (a.d. 172 or \77). The chnrrkn t: 
Vienna (Vieniie) and Lu^flunum sent a rrlauon of thn 
suHt-riir-'s If) tlii'sv 111" A^iri and I'lir.;:i». Tbi» irtoc:' 
aseriU-d by ^wntie Su Irtimnu*. ' t» wriUm mmitUatfui 
beauty, and i« one of the most atTi- iiM.- ] 
antietit hi.story of Cbhstiauity.' {Hut. of tke fAavrA. ; 
Uhrary nf Vtffid KtuwMg*.} Pothinu\ bishcp of b •« 
and perhajis the person who introduced the Gosf*) 
ihoM! regionn, waa one of the Ogartm in tbts p«nersu.ft 
U IS succe»$or ^vaa IteniMii^ ooe nattomMitflf fb 
early Fathers. 

In the divi.<$ion of tl>c Prankish kingdom muler tb* M- 
rovingiaii princes, Lvon, as wo may now call it, wet ieiiHfa>i 
in the kingdom of Honrgo^ne or BBrgnndr (aa Ml4|lk 
but the city was de]>opulatcd by a fearful nvstjlencf, n i 
the troubles of the neriod and tho rise of Chalons, i hi" : 
bccaino a royal r<'siilc:ire, wi-rc unfcuvirablc tort. In 
d visi iti of the Franki^h empire among the granddi 1^ 
i f (_'l)arlcmagne (a.d. 84.1), Lyon, with the dtttncl of Ljjq- 
ais, fell to tne lot of tbe empoer LoCbahw, aa4 h'tt 
subsequent diviaioa of his statea (aju fi39> k Ml leCMs, 
king of Provence, who made it bis usual nwidcner. On ^.i 
death (a.d. 863) it was seiied bv Charltss le C1)au«r. Icrj^ ; 
Fmiire. On the reoi.tMi-lmiL-nt I'l the kin^-dots of !W' 
gognc by Boson (a-d. 879) Lyon wwt tudoded in liu iattr 
nlona. In the troubled period of the later Ciriotingpig 
king! of France, Lyon waa aul^cct alternaidy te tkal ka^ 
dom and to the kingdom of Buurgogne Tmns/uma. It w« 
in these troubled timevthat the counts or go-ertj ors of Lj 
succeeded in estalili^lniig tin hereditary sa:&y. Dot mer 
city id° l.vun nuirli aa ottt th« dhUaBta «f Lfenaa 
Forez. and Beaiyolais. 

From about A.i>. 955, Lyon was under the kings of B-.* 
gogne TraMjurane^ antl, upon tbe nnioD of thai kia(4 c 
witn tbe Germattte empire, a.d. loat. it hecnaw pen cf tl- 
dnmains of the emperors. Under the kings of Bjurjr.c; 
the counts of Lyonais exerrisc*! the functions of ptntrunc' 
The city was no; lnj'.MM r i->iii>iili-ii d .i \ .i-t of tbf-r>t-» 
ditary duf; and in the m ilii hI K<>d'>tpli III, fwntww L 
Faineant, Bruchai*d his brui Iil r, archbisbop f£ LjiMittttM 
tbe lordship of tbe xi^wbicb appeaia to ha%w Mm»*; 
annexed to tbe see. The emperor Prederirfc Bsitir^ 
(A.D. 1 157) confirme<l the temvorul jurt-dn ti^n of (h< 
bishops, e\tctide<l it over nil ihat jmrt nf tbt'ir ilitxoe «"••• 
"1 i;, killi^diim of Bintr-n^ile {I f. on llie exJ jf 

Rli6nc and Saone), and made tlu-in ptinc«ts«if tbe «tnj-' 
The andibishops receiNod the title tif eXatrfk: tbd 
allowed free and indoiK-ndeni juriadirttoii, eMaW »j - 
tliey were subject to the supreme authufily of iftr rc 
and the general laws of ihc iinpire. Tins grant e-vciii-iU 
jenlouxy of the then count of Forez. and stirred iiji • »*• h 
!ni-eii liun ritrl tlio :ii i !i!n-liMp, S>.:uii .if'. r tl,.. i^iBf TV" 
Waldus, or WaldeoMji, one ot tlie tefomier* ot tbe ciiar: 
in the dark ages, lived and preached at Lyon. 

At Lyon was held, a.d. 1244, the thirteenth gtnmdfoc 
eil, in wblch the i>iipe Innocent IV. pranoaneed st«lB»r 
excommunication and deposiiion agamst tT .- etDj<TL*- ? : 
dcrick II.. on the ground of sacrilege .ui«l l»crr»j A : 
crusade for the recoM ry u( till Holy Laud wa> a^r«T>i 
and it was determined to render aid to Ibe empr^-i 
douin, or Bnldwin II. of Cooaiantinoplc. 

The ciliiens of LroQ appear at this time to hare f««r 
a powerftil body. There waa eonsideraible trade fame** ' 
and many Italian and Swis* fini-l.c-s settled here. Tu 
were by no muiuia satisfied w ■■U ihe povcmme&t ''-i- 
I VI Ks; (-,ti al rulors. I-t i ii i l: that Phdippc II . At..- • 
iud established or extended tin power of the tawmr-.r 
of Paris, they determined (in the early j'art of ibe lU r*- 
century) to elect a municipal body, which aee«(din^:< ' 
did. The differcncca between them and the areliVt«£ 
chiiptcr led at lu>t 1<> o] en h<i»lilities ; and tlx k:- * 
Franco (St. Louis) beir.g one of the aibi!nt<^r. c^-^.^ • 
in order to heal tlR"*e di^ordcr-, las «urre»s»>r\ n^ax:^'. 
bring the city under the dominion uf the Frvtu-b rr 
Philippe IV., Le Bel, received the citizen* of L\~ a 
lus ouectal safeguard and protect ion. The arcbfeM^A 

niggled stoutly for their risht* ; but In the leijcn T 
lippe v., LeL-aii^. the regal authority «a>liruil> ij^iab' .-^i 

In the year 1J71 nnulher |;eiieral council *a» t»e • 
Lyon: at which ihc (Ink « Imtvh wa* prefe«t<- Jl\ ».' 
to' liw Latiu church, and several other unpuitisait a&i 
brought ttuder ootice. 
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Tfie rcrnflfonC'Ss of Lyon from (he conlrc of tlio Gormun 
i iiipiK'. iiiiil the u'.lu-r lU'-iri! [iri-Min:; oocujiai miii ut' llic 

:iij>LTijr>, prevented ihctn tVciu mtoilorai^ m iho L-.)iiie^t 
bet«««n tho citizens of Lyon and ihcir oc<U'»);isii( al l^'o- 
miMrtiand the wiliidmwal of thu city from ili>- lint el lal 
fovainmcnt and iu aiiMxatioa to Fcaac« took pU«e wtih 
■caroely any op(>osttion ftom the enp<«ron. The political 
iiithorily and a portion of llio ju licial aulhoiity wore in 
ihu hands of thu kings of F'ranco, and v.ortJ excrcLcd i'ot 
them by oBicore appointed n-iib llio titlu of gardiateurs; by 
the baillis of Maooa, who were senc^cUala of Lyon ; and 
>tibso<{uuntly by tbc guvernors of the {irovmM of Lyonais. 
A poitioa of the juiLtcial admiDistration remauied in the 
haadi* of ttie Brobbwhope, and anotKcr portion in the hands 
of iho municipality (nr r.msulate, a.-, it \va> tcrmerl), wlitrh 
run«tilut«;d, down totlio hist ceutui:), atnhunal «hstinyui>iied 
h\ »Li ujirj j;ht ami eiilii;liteiJod dccisiuns. I.vun coiiniaie*! 
tamcrea&o ni po|>ulation, wealth, and comiucrce. li» in- 
ttituUons irerc free ; the citizens clocte<l their own magis- 
tates. cool rolled the reoeipta and exjiendituxe of the muni* 
cipality. and vneexenipt ftom the juri«di«Sion of any oonrte 
f\cept those established in the city. 

In the year 1362 Jacques of l)ourban, count of Maine, 
an<l his son Pierre, with sevi-ral other nnblei, were dcfcatod 
sad mortally wounded near Lyon by tlio ' freti companies ' 
vlw mnw at that time ravaging Franco. In the content 
cvried on «ith these marauden, the aqueducts which had 
ronreyed water to the Roman I^igdonnm, and the Reman 
' ; fje uf Francbeville, were ruined. 

lu the religious dissenftions of the sixteenth century, 
I.ycM siifTcred much at the h. aids of the Huguenots; but ro- 
c^veix'd lU prosperity in tiieiikivtiatcfnlhand eighteenth cen- 
turies. The execution of Cinq Mara and De Thou, be- 
licoikd bj Older of RicheUeu* a.ol 1642« took place in this 

CltV. 

In the ycnr 1 7'>3, during the government of the conven- 
r ;on, th« people of Lyon ro.<t« ai^ainst the tyranny of the 
l~i'VolulioDary cluh which h-id been eslabhshed in the city ; 
i*nd seizing tho Uutel de Villu (or town-hnll). coinkiuned 
Challkcf, president of tho club, whom they had captured, and 
put him to death. The population of Lyon in 17 bb has 
been estimated at 180,000: other accottots make it to have 
Won only 121,000 in 17<J1. It is likely that tho troubles of 
ihc Rcrolutton bad diminished the pro8|)erity, and with it 
population of the niy, but tho great difference in tlie two 
»tatementa makes it tikcdv llmt one coniprehondod a lurgur 
portion of the environs than the other. .\^iunst this great 
1 auj. the Convention cent an army of fiO,OUU men with a 
I hndfed pieces of cannon. The townsmen determined on 
; mbfanco : 1 0,000 BiMi eneaged in the defence under the 
eoiini of Prwy, women and children caught the spirit of 
RSNtanee, and the wr.ilihy ineicliiuils and landowners de- 
Ti>t*d their fortunes to tiig pruvtUius of iicc^8M>anes. The 
town wrui bombarded, and, ihuugh several successful sallies 
; wtro made, was oblit;ed, after a siege of sixty-six days, to 
: yield tofaraincandforcu. The cbtefdeltedenouittedtheplaee 
sjHi tetired towards Savoy, but were evertucn, and out lo 
pKves or dispersed by the hostile eavalry; about Hfty, wriib 
'h cuuiit de Pii'ey, succeeded ill re.ieliiii?^ Savqy. The 
ij>-;wriuus iiiiuy lo^k pu»»f*4igii of the nuw defenceless city, 
a fearful train of cruellies fulluwisl for five montlis, 
under the direction of Couthon, Collot <l'HcrboU,aud Maig- 
Qet. The guillotine was rendered permanent; anditsopo- 
ImioQ being too slow* the wratciied pfisonwta were mowed 
'4own grape-sbot Nearly six tboinand victims perishctl. 
including those who fell in inc defence; the iniiicipalJjuiKl- 
' TS7S were demolished ; and the Convention, as if ui mockery, 
a new n.nno to tlie city, that of LVimniune Affranchio. 
This dreadful hl ^w, tt>eelber with the long war which 
idiowed the l- rench revolution, caused tlie commerce and 
- ■naufaelares of Lvon to languid, in 1806 the pi pulation 
vss estimated at Mss than 90.000, only half i\» population 
at the lime of the fatal siei^e. On the reUirn of Napoleon 
fnitn Elba in I815,thcoountof Artois(aftcrwurd^(Jliaile^ X.), 
liTMber of Louis XVIII , Iho duke of Orleans (the present 
ktog of the French), and Mar^clial Macduuald, hsistene 1 la 
l^jan: but on the approach of Napoleon, the populaco and 
Ibe ttny raised the ciy of *Vive r£mperear,' and the 
, primm retired. Nanowoa took poaseauon of the ei^, and 
t*Mueii ii decree aniiuiUng tbo diief political changes made 
dlvuuig hi^ absHiUCo. 

In 1894 I^fon im ihn aoem of grani diiluriMiieH. 



Unions for the prolertton of their inlcroftts had been 
1 riiu-il hy the arlisaii', who t<ii)k tho name of Mutuel- 
lisles ; and a reduction I'f^^al,'c^ l>y iho masters occasioned 
a general luni-uul. I'olitical feelings mingled with the 
irritation caused by these circumstances, acts of disordev 
called ibr the intorCerence of tho civil and military autho> 
rities, and several arresu were made. The determination 
to bring the parties arrested to trial led to an insurrection. 
The rioters lortifled them.sclvcs wilii b;uTicade8, took pos- 
sc^aiun of tiie suburbs, and the pLu e was contested for two 
days, with a loss of nearly 20U men to tho military and 
more than that number to tho insurgentii, who, flnoingit 
hopeless to oontinue thnooniest, laid £>wn their arm*. 

Lyon is situated at the eonlluence of the Sadne with the 
Rhuue. The general direction of tlie Rhone pre\iuu.s to 
tlie junction is Iruui east to wd, hut m the cilv and vi- 
cimiy il.s cciur-e is from iiorth-tmrtli ca>,t to soutli si.mlh- 
weat. The general dueciion of the SoCmo is from north to 
south, but it makes u bend, convex to the eoist, round the 
base of the bill Fourvidre just beJiMre its junction with tho 
RhAne. The tworivetiendose between them « long tongue 
of land extending to the south or south-south-west, on which 
part of tho city is built The junction af ihe Ntreams for- 
merly ti'ok place just south of the then exi-tiiiir ramparts 
of the town, and below the junction was an island called 
Mognat, or Mognial, and several shoaU ; but about sixty 
yean since (a.d. 1776) a. new and straight channel wa* eat 
for the Rhdne, carrying the point of junction ebove a mile 
farther down tho stream, converting a considerable port of 
the former be<l uf the river into dry lanil, and unitin<r the 
island of Mognat and the shouls wuh the ni:iin. Tiie jiro- 
longation of the bed of the Siiune bolween the former 
and present points of junction was formed on the western 
side of what had previously been the bed of the united 
streams. By this great alteration a hurge extent of 
ground was gained, over which new streets and build- 
ings are continually extending. Another considerable 
part of the city is on the hid FuurviOre and at tho 
base of it, along tho right bank of the Sadne ; it is sur- 
round^ on the west by tho anticnt town-wall. There are 
the remains of fortifications on the north side of that part 
of the city which is between the two rivers. Ibese finrtilca- 
tions run along the hill of La Croix Rouj>sc, which rises on 
this side, and which occupies tho whole of the interval 
between the Rhone to the Saono. On the soulh-west of 
the city, adjocviit to the part an tho right of thu Sadne, are 
the three faubourgs, «t suburbs, of St. Ireni5e, St. Just, and 
St. Georges, or La Quarantaine. On the north-west, ex> 
tending along the right bank of the SaOno, ia the Cuibourg 
of VaiM, whioh forma a distinct commnn«,or nunieipabty. 
On the north is tho new commune, or municipal disuiet of 
La Croix Roustte, on the Ihll of that name, comprehending 
the suburbs of Le Serin on the left bank of tho Haune and 
Su Clair on the n-ht harik uf tlio Rhflne. On the left bank 
of theRhOne is tho faubourg of La GiiillutiLro, wltich forma 
with tbc quarter Les Bottcaux anutlicr distinct coaununa^ 
or wuninpal district. South of tb» city is the new qnartci^ 
on the land ndned tnr altering the bod of the Rhdne, called» 
frum the archituct WOO planiMd Ht, the Fmqn'ilie Cor Fenin 

aula) Peiiiicho. 

The RhGne has a raedium breadth of about 650 feet Its 
current is very rapid, and it is liable to sudden and p-eat 
inundations; to prevent the disastrous effects of whRh, :in 
etubankment baa been formed to protect the suburb of Ia 
Gutllotiira. There are three bridges over it: the Ptont 
Morand.awooden-brid'jr?': tho Poni C liarle- X , which hiuthe 
foundation of the piers <tf ^^lune ami the oi her part?, uf wood; 
and the Pont La Guillonere. a stone lind^o. leailini; to thu 
suburb of the same mine. Un ibe rigiu bank of the river 
is a range of quay A, not much used for commercial purpons^ 
and pvtly planted with trees ; south of the city, on Ihe samo 
banlu an avenue extends along the Prcs(}u'ile Perraphe. 
forming thO commencement of the rood lo St Eiii nne; 
another avenue, extending northward from the quays, forms 
the commencement of the road to Houni-cn Hressc and 
Geneva. These quays and avenues form a tolerably direct 
line of more than three miles in length. There are on tho 
left bank of the Rhdne n promenade, the * Cours Bourbon ;* 
and several public gardens end houses of entertatntnent 
much frequented on hididays. 

The Sacme bus a slower current and a more winding 
couxM thm tboRhAae. It akirtathe hill of Fonnidnk % 
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pTnjofiin^,' crag of which iitr<*tche8 down to the river. A 
pa»«.i.{u wus made by the Romans along tho buuk by cutlinf; 
away part of ihi* rra^. which derived from thai circumstaiu l- 
the numo of Pcira Kxcisa. now l*ierrv Sci*o. On tho sum- 
mit of the crng »tooil a Gothic castle, long the residence of 
the archbishops wbui lords of the city, AA«r tbe «mr of 
the Ixjaquc, in the sixteenth eentury. It was msde « state 
pn^m ; luul dcniolishcfl nfliM- the si>^gf of 17't3. Tlic rmg, 
wlui h ' on^i.sls of s^tiitn: rock. i< pcri cl null y tlu:>iiii>liii)g, 
being (|uarrii il (tt bml(liiv_'. 15iitli li.mks of the Suoiie are 
lined wtih qua\s, ami liuve beverai babin» ui docks tor 
boats. It i« ci i-se l bv seven bridges in the citv. The Pont 
de rAfchevtebi (formerly Pont & Ttlsit) snd'the Pont du 
Chinge are of stone, anTl ere remarkable, the fint fbr its 
elegnnl lucluterturf. niul t}'i for its antiquity. The 

Pont (le Seiiu ami Uif I'oia il Aiii;iy have the foundation 
i»f l!>r i>u-r>i II) stone. tliL- r<:A uf «i>i.nl The I'^ nt Si. 
cent aii'l the Pont Volant aio wholly of wood. There is one 
MlS|KMis>ian iron bndi^u and it wa« desii^ncd to throw anollier 
over from the suburb of Vaiie to that of Serin. Wo know 
not if this design has been exeottted. 

Bi siia s ilie-e seven biidj^es, there is one lielow the city, 
j aMh ii( stone and farlly of wood, just at the junrtioii of 
till- S ioiie with the Rl one. Uver this brid<;c tlu- ruilniud 
from L)on to ht. Etienuu passei. The traflic bv bodU oa 
the Sadne i.n verv great. 

Between tbe ithdne and tbe Sa&ne, in the Presqu ile Per- 
nche is • cot with a basin Ibr boats ; another larfe basin is 
in the suburb of Vuizc on the SaiAnc. 

The interior and more antient part of the town has nar- 
row, wet, and dirty slrci-ts. y.xw'l w uli iticdinenu-tit rouml er 
|irojecting stnneii, and hnctl on eaeh side by u row uf eurb- 
sloncA, designed nut for fool|ta(hs, but to pre.-^erve the sliops 
from accident by carts or other oarnsges. The bouses sre 
old and gloomy, six or seven stories bigb. trith nsiTOW court* 
yanU into which the rays of the sun raiely penetrate.. They 
arc chielly built of stone, and ale of sotid conitruetion. In 
tho newer parts of tlie town ;ne some iMMilsdinf' sirei'ls. 
Tlie quays are lined wiih gu<Hl liuu^ej> ; lhu<ie on the liutik, 
of the Siione are older than those on the bunk of the lihone. 
Thewbulc number of the streets wu variously estimated ten 
^elt^s tince at from two hundred aitd Oflytn three hundred, 
llw si}uai«e and other ofion apaees amounted to near siittjr. 
Tbe prinripal is lh« Pta«e B«neeour. otherwise Plaoe oe 
I^)uis le Grand. It is abote 3i'0 sur-ls i i It n^'th and has a 
varying breadth of from about -UU to ^-lu yards; it w 
pliitited Willi lime trees, and has in the centre a Hne eques- 
inaii statue of Louis XIV., in the place of one desiroved at 
the Revolution, 'i'his statue, two fountains vhich adorned 
the Piacci and the fine houses which surroundod it, wen 
destroyed after the sle^ of 1793, and the Plaee remained 

long ill ruins. In the n ii th uT U-.c vhy is the Place d( Trr- 
ri>nii\ : a'ld at the souiheiii txlreinily the PlnrL- Lnus 
XVllI. lately built. The quarter of B' lln iir i> tl»e lesi- 
riviiee of the most we dlhy penple ; there are many good 
houms in tbe quartern of .St. Clair, I>cs Terreaux, and Pcr- 
rar.be; tbe quarter of St. Jean, on the riubt banl(of tho 
SaOne, is oreupietl prtnci|ial!y by tbe merohersof the hsr. 
Kyiui is reumrkalde for the conira->t frequently pn M-niiyl 
by the mean hoseK whieh may be seen in immciiuiie jnxtu- 
lK>«ition with the most splendid roaM-<;ons, 

or the public buildings the cathedral is one of the most 
remarkable. The western front, which x* prai.sed by some 
for Its msi^ificcncc. is on the w hole heavy, but it has three 
riohly ornamented duorwavs, and over the central doorway 
a fine circular window. The interior of the builditi;; i> of 
Minple but striking architecture. In this cathe<lral there i-, 
a curious k, «hi. h shows the year, th'- inonih, Ihi' d;iv, 
the hour, tiie minute, and the second ; the sun s place, the 

Iha^es of the luojii. and the saints' d.ivs of the calendar. 
I IS now out of rep.iir. The church uf' the Chartreux, on 
the slope of the hill of La Croix Routse in the northern part 
of the eity, has • good dome and a handsome high altui , 
that of St. Imnfe (IrennHis). rcn.lered a mere shell by the 

Me.;u of I'V.t, has a Imiid-onie In-nt ;'tli.il oC Ki.av li ru- 
iii;>rkuble for four granite lulumiu wbu h »u[HH>rt lis, eup(>la, 
and wliieh were taken from a Koinan tem|>le. dedicated to 
Aiijru ,to., that occupied the sanio site ; that of St. Nixier is 
• •f (Itithir nrcliilectiire with a (irci'ian portico, the work of 
Pb*Ubert Delorme; that of the OolMge has a fine nave , 
and that of St. Jnst is a modem balding in gi.>uid taste oud 
(tf ele^nt prwportien. The cbnvebcs of Lyon geoeraUy are 



but little worthy of notice. The Protestants oerupr si a 
church a building unginaily desipnol for an cxchaup*. 

I'he arrhbishop'it palace, thoutrli ii li^i w^tne Cncrt«T!:<. 
has little exterior Iwauty. The HoSlI ile ViUc, or to»B 1^4 
is perhaps the fluctt puulic building in Lyon. It hs* » f» 
flKMit vith • chwk'towcr rising from ttis eaain. It eu 
bnitt A.II. 164S-59, by Stnion Maupin, and t« eaneids f id 
finest Iniildinj; of the kmd in Kurnpe. except that of 
slerdatn. It forms one m le of the I'lar.' TerreiLi 
nnother liide is f >rined by the former Heiicil.oiin ahUn d 
Sl. Pierre, now called ' Lc Palais du Cummmeei dt% .An* 
1 1 is used OS an exchange, a repository for srversl mutftUBt 
or eoUeetiotts of oUects of aeietiee and an. n fiste ef 
meeting fbr several learned sodetiea. a sehoal of netrv. 
lion in drawing, anatomy. S:r , iuid f r othrr pur^*^^ 
The prefect's ufKcc. foruierly a IViuiaiu-an contcM ■ 
lemarkable rather for its extent than its beauty. It 
a tolerably extensive gtuden. Tlie Hotel D>eu. ^r L » 
pital, and the llOpituI dt- la Chants, destined f>jr f"U '.- 
lings and for the eged and infirm pour, front tbe bssis J 
the Rh6ne; tbe former is a tniitdm^ of iMUe etliei tt4 
appenrance, with a line d ime in the centre. Tbcrt i. 
several theatres; the Grand ThMtrc built by Soirtf!«;'. u> 
been l.iiely repia<-cd by 0 new building. 

The iHip.ilalioii of Lyon in 18'26 was I4j.6rj: th» r,' 
her probably includes tho inhalutants nf VaLrc. L* I . . 
Rousse, and La Gudlotidre. In USl the pafiuIUcM J 
Lyon eras 133,715; that of the eomnnne of Tsisv as* 
4237 (of whom 3jKf. were in the town); ihil of rhennn- 
niune of La Croix Rousse was 9-213 (of nh -ni ?o«o *PTf -.n 
ihi- town); ;iiicl that of the commune of L« (riii'.l.ji,ir» 
la.2«j4 (of whom alxiut I2,U00 were in ihc lownV; l»»g<.!UT. 
l6j.4A9. In 1.^36 the population of Lyon was lio,SI« 
and if we estimate the increase of population in Vsiac U 
Croix Rousse, and La Guillotiiire to hare been ta |- 
portion to that of Lyon, the oi^ffregate populit. <i ' 
the plare will be lilile short of t^j.iino. Lj'-n 
gn- iirst inaiuir.K ttii ti '.Mi in Fraiiee. lis staple ~ ir . 
iaeture ia lltul uf silk, wineh is highly este«'mi''. f t '.^ 
durability of the colours and the good ta»te of the jati.r • 
Mixed fabrics of silk nnd cotton and of Mlk auJ v 
manufactured : also sliawls, crape*, silk sti>ckirt^ giiMx 4 
silver StuiTs, ribands, and embroidery. The i;reater \ i f 
the silk produced in France is worked up in tbe I'>ti ' 
Lyon; and a la:;-e -n]>|.l) i, dr.i«ii IV lii ltaly. Tb. « . 
from the worms reared tii (he iniui«^«liaie vicinity of tLr - • 
is naturally .of a pure white In l*>J8 tbe iiuinbtT-f' 
tones or smaller establtchmenU for the Mlk bsblIic 
ture in all its branehes was 7140 within tbr 
of Lyon; the looms were Iii.g2'): to which n:3> v 
added, for tbe stiburbs nnd the communes wahui il.rf 
fircen inilei of Lyon on evi'r\ lJi »ut ioCKi (zU*' 

luoiuti: liiukini; in ail 24,oou to v'^.ouO l iutu* 
district of which thi» town i« the centre Tbe bai Sti* 
facture, thou^'h it lias declined from its fotmer IhMIRri*'^ 
condition, is siill considerable. Good esrthenwaie Biaid- 
and gold-wire dmwing is n).inat;cd with gn<at xkdL \r . 
the buildings 'devotedfO the purrw^es of trade arc tb* <. 
ditioii d. s Suies.* where the merchants :irr : .;cd t: d>^-- 
the silk brought to the city, that it may effi-rlujL^i - 
prm-*! of the moisture cimimcted in the throw irj:r.ra ! ^ • 
oil tlie road; the depot fur colonial pruduee and (*erv 
goods; and the deji^^t for salt. Among the snb)He-'' 
branebes of industry are printing and bouk~< tlir'; an.! 
manufbeture of nrinted cottons }>aper haisi,!? ,,-, ar.'-*' 

flowers irv>n goods, pl;itc. j.'U. P.ery. ^d iss, and hoxd-'. ' 
There are hrewcrios and nirrirr^' sh i|is. Trad*? i« nr-- 
on in j^roeenes, <.]>.<•(•<, nnd v;iu'>. C u>-nuis f >rm i-- '~ 
considerable article of trade : liiey are brought efaarl^f i^o 
the departments of Ardtebe, Loire, Is^, and %*ar* aiila* 
sent from Lyon to varioua parts. The town is tbe i 
of the 6ne woollens of Rlbnur, Sedan, and Lauvu 
which it supplies the o'Awr to'.vns nf ihi south; am! of r.- 
oils and soaps of rmvenre. and the Wiiies and bniidi- 
l.iiii;ui (li<-. whii-h It (b >|.>urln i lo the north vf Fn.v-i 
The tnercantilo men of Lyon have the rt^ptitati'O of « 
attention to business, exactness in calculation. pruiJ<r>.-« ^ 
their underukings. and alhctneia in the fulfilmsnt of rtwr 
engaij'ementa. Wealth is more equally diikssd lima ."^ 
other great commiTi-i.'il t.uMis. .nvl ■ .ijiiiji.,:. sn-Ie>s».. 
jccl to groat vicissitudes. Luxury hxs twuW' fWkj^:«^ 
harathaniaiiBiUrphwec Fondn— kt tbe esa^Wy ■ a 
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< Iiar:u (ert»tic of the inhabituits. The betutiM «nviit>iis 
uf ihe town Are studdsd with countTT-hnuses; and on holi- 

davsihc vast population po:ii> uui .ir the lowa in swai-uis 
to onjoy a purer air. ScieiiLo ami urt arc moie cultivated 
111 otliiT tradin;; towns; ihev arc h iwevor valued 

«.ai(.tly tur tJieir buaimg on «»mmerco aud mauufaeturc*. 
Tlio town is tlio scat of an Academic Univcrsitairc, the circuit 
of u tiicb comprehends the departmenU of Aio. Loin, and 
Rtioiic. There is a public Iibnny of 92,000 voltimes and 
about 800 (some authorities say li'J(i) m.inu^cripU. Tliere 
are achools of theology and nie l:' mc ; a st-minary for the 
priesthood ; a n.val at';i(K'niy uf .m khci.'-, hcllfs ktlrca, and 
arts; and ^anuuii ulher liistilutions lor the protuoliou of 
1.1. wk 1-e. There arc three hospitals, a subs4:riptign dL*- 
l<nsary, a raaternily society, a doaf and dumb inatitutiuii, 
.m I many other charitable fnstitutiona. The archbishopric 
«if Lyon (now united to that of Vienne) is very antiont. 
Tliedioeeae comprehends the departments of Rhone and of 
L.ire: the sufTruguns of the archbishop are the bishoi>s of 
Autiin. Lanj^res, Dijun, St. Claude, and Grenoble. Ihcrc 
a Protestant consistory and a Jews* synagojjue. The 
Cour Rtiyaleof Ljon has under its jurisdiction the depart- 
utfoUof Ain. Louc, and Rhone: there are two prisons in 
lh« tOWn« and aeveral subordinate judicial courts and fiscal 
offices. There are a mint, a royal powder reQning-houso, 
^ml a royal snufT iiiatnifhctin v. ' il:.; capital of the 

nmotccnth military division, which includes the depart^ 
moDts of RhOne, Loive. CoDtal, Puy de DAme» and Haute 
Luiro. 

Among tlic eminent natives of Lyon were the Roman 
CQperara Qaudiua and Caracalla, the poet Sidonins Apol- 
Knarii. the arohiteet Philibcrt Dclorme, who built the 

Tui'iTies ; the botanist Jtis--ieii, and Man"<-!KiI Sui hct. 

ILl arrondisscinent of Lyon comprehends an area of 501 
Mjiiarc miles ; it ha<l, in lfc3I, a population of 2D,i. 370 ; in 
iMG, of 330,04-1. It contains 120 communes, and is divided 
JDlo 16 cantons, or districts under a justice of the peace. 

LYONAIS, or LYONN AIS, a province of France pre- 
Tious to the ReTolution. deriving its name from the city of 
Lyon, was the capital of it. It \\as bounded on'tlu- 

iiunli l-\ l{i)ur(,'ui;iio ; on the cast bj liiu principality ui 
r)onitii>. ih>- disii K t (if Breise, and the nroviuce of Dau- 
I'hitic; from ail which it was se|»arated by the Saune and the 
Kb one ; on (he south by the districts of Le Vivaiaia and Le 
Y^lav, in Longnedoc; on the west by Auvetene and Le 
Bourbotiais or Bourbonnois. It was subdivided into three 
parts. Le Forcz on the vm -i ;!:id south, Le Beaujolais or 
Btaujolois on the north, aiul Lu Lyonuis proper on the east 
,BE\rji)i,Ats; FoRKz]; and coinpieheniled several towns 
^•«^:de Lyon, as Bcajcu. Villefanche, Fcurs, Monlbrison, 
Ruanuo, St. Eticiinc, L'Arbrosle (formerly Lu Biesle), 
IV^re, St. Charooud, and others. It is now divided into 
■k> departments of Rhfine and Loire. The province of 
Lvxinais became, in the anarchy which precwlod the e\tinc- 
of the Carlovin-^ian dynasty, an hcreditarj- county ; but 
ihrirouiily duL-s imi ajijii-ar to have uuhukd the city of Lyon. 
1\' puttitfuii uf the county among the different branches 
■>f the family led to the separation of the lordship o. 
n-rii-jlais and the county of Furca. It is not clear 
i^Lfjther the district of I^nais Proper passed with the city 
of Lyon under the government of the arcbbiahops uf that 
and aubseqnently of the French crown, or whether it 
v> :is -uhjeet to the county of Fores. The former is most 

likely. 

Lyonais was the country of the Si-^rusiani. It wfU in- 
rlki'lt;d in the Roiuan province of L»gduuem>is Prima. It 
subsequently in the power of the Burgundians'and ui 
the Franks. It does not appear that any part, except the 
and envtroneof L>on, was incorporated with (he Ger- 
' I i inpirc. The counts of Lyonais and Pores were vauaU 
' i liie French crown. 

I.VO'NSIA. a genus of Conchifers belon;»ing to the M ja- 
' lus group. Mf. G B Sowcrby has dosoribed two species: 
•■' e, L pictu, fuund by Mr. Cummg at the island of Muerlc, 
t 'ttv-bed to partidea uf sand in eleven fathoms water, and 
"'V (ieh becomes rather irrcirulttT in form as it increases in 
♦ 1 ; and the other, L. hrevi/nms, found at Saint Helena, in 
aanily mud, at depths ranj^ini^ from si.\ to cii^hl fathoms, ot- 
'lAc'kd to ra nicies of sand. 

I-YPOHNIX, Wai;ler*8 namo for a genus of birds with 
a iMderale hill defcnde<l by very long bristle^ and both 
mandiblee nearly «|ualt the wings very short and rounded, 
AQtltbe Uil narrow. Examplci £vM>n«« ifriofo (Brazil). 



Mr. Swainson arranges the form as a subgenus of Tamaita 
(Puff Birds) [BARHtTS. vol. i:i.. p. 434], under the family 
Halaj),ni\{ic. L'"^i>t(:FisnEKs, vol. xiii., p. 227.] 

LYRA (lite Harp), one of ibo old conhlellations, repre- 
senting the lyje of Mercury (Aralus), of Meicury or of 
Orpheus (Uyuinus). It is surrounded by Cygnua, Aquila, 
Hercules, ana the head of Draco. Its brightest star, a 
L}-mk also called Vega, is a conspicuous ubjuct. If a line 
be drawn through the luiihlle of Cassiopea, the (lole-sfiir, 
and t!ic iiiliIJIl- of Ursa Maj'ir, iln-, m.h ni.iy be seen' 
nearly an iht. perpendicular to thai hue drawn through the 
|K>le star. When .\quila is known, a line drawn through 
its four ueighbounng stars, Q, fi, a, and y, will pass through 
a Lyta». Its principal stars are as follows * — 
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LYRA. fOnuilii.lu^^ ) [M.vNrnA.] 
LYRE (At'paj, u inuiiHal instrument of the stringed kind, 
known, under various names, from the earliest historieal 
period. The Greeks ascribe its invcntioM, sumo to Mereuiy. 
some lo Apollo; but it is possible that they may Iwve had 
it from the Egyptians, and the Egy ptians from Asia. Indeed 
Holy Writ leads us to conclude that it was of antediluvian 
ori<,'in. Jubal. the seventh only in des ut fi la Adam, 
was * fal'ierof all such as handle (he harp and on^ati and 
as by the word harp we are to understand tithci' the li/ro 
itself, or some instrument analogous to it, we must, on such 
authority, grant lo the sea of Lamech die merit of being 
its inventor. In our version of the Scripture, kinnor 
i» rendered by the word hurp, while tho Sep- 
tuii^iiit and Vultjaic gL\c tin; Hebrew term a Greek 
f u iii — i^iUujHi, ciihaia, a wgrd generally, thougli we believe 
I'l i i iiijously, supposed to be synonymous with Xt'jm, or I) re. 
Erroneoujkly, we say, because it is our o|>iniun that Lyru 
and Citbara (or gutlarj were generic terms ; the first being 
the parent of all instruments of the harp kind, having ns* 
neck, or finger board ; the last, of aB those ftiraislied with a 
neck, and which finger-boBid probably was divided by fn>ts. 
(GiriTvn, lI.MiP.] 

Ii is tiiic that in all the remains of Grecian art, no in- 
strument with a neck is to he found. Artists perhaps ];rc- 
ferred the more compact and elegant form of wli u l> h jmt 
called the Greeiaa lyre. Tho aame laate deacendud to thu 
moderns ; witness the statue of Handel in Vatixhall Gar- 
'Iciis, a!< Dr. Hurncywell remarks. Moiitfuicon it 11 us that 
he had i xauiuiuil llie scnlplurcd repivsenUUivaii ui >i\ hi u- 
'h'. il au'ieiit lyres and cilharas, and found ii"t (iin- \wih a 
[11 1 k. Huthad tbcUarned father — who was a most e.Kcellent 
aa l m l' fatigable anliquaiy — lived in the present day, bu 
would liavo met with abuudanl evidence in Egypt to prove 
that instruments with neck»— instruments of the guitar 
kind, .such as were bubsequently called /u/"* — cxistcil at 
least three thousand years ago. The three-strini;cd guitar, 
says Mr. Wilkinson {Manrifi t ajid Cuntoms »/ (hf Anticnt 
i'l'iitfptiaifi), was iu useal the earliest pormd of the Egyi iiaii 
h.siuj} , • ilmse at the pyramid* are apparently of a duie loiig 
previous toOi^rtaaentOr the arrival of Jo*eph.' And in U«. 
sellini's splendid work *I Monumenii dell' Es>|to e delta 
Nubia' are namy c.igravin^.s, si»iiu! colourifd, exhibiting in- 
itrumeuis of j^ieat aniiquiiy, leaenibliiig in essential pomta 
the modern guitar, or lute, with a neek, but Ibis mncb elon- 
gated. 

TbenDst antieiit Giccian lyre— said to have been formed 
by Mercury from the shell oi a tortoii^e. and uf which tho 
siibjuiued is a repveaentaiion, as given by Mcrsenne — 

Voi.XlV^2G 
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bad but Ihruii btriiik*- 'i'ltut oi Tcrpandcr (from Blancbi- 
niu) ImuI acveot Ma took tha uiDtsad form—* 




Timolheu* inerea-ted the number to doven ; and olben 
yevrc ^niilunlly ad<led, till they reached aixtccn. fifteen of 

ifinlcR'd tlie prim ^cuiiiU in llic (Irei-k ^c.ilo. 
ainl ilic yivtvi'iilh \\w l^ro'iliiintiaunnitn js, i.e llic uiMimI 
or - 1.) I I lumiiT II V ■■"1111(1. 

LYRIC I'OETRY is commonly understood to be iliat 
kind uf poetry which is oompoted in order to iiiu^ical reci- 
tation, but tliL' epithet ha» been transferred lo all kind* uf 
ver^^e pui taking in any dcuree of the san>e nature as that lo 
wliii h il \v;is 111 rir>l apjilic'l. Tliiii wf hear of lyrnal bal- 
l,j ilic greater p.irl ul \vli,cli ini;;lit wiili a* ureal propriety 
be cjiUed epical, and of Ijrie nieaMircs in Honiee, where 
there i» no ffruund to suppoix! thai they were isung, and no 
Olneft» far the purpose of rousii-al rehearsal. In a fortser 
anielo [Enc Pobtry] we have endeavoured to point out a 
diktinetion between epic and lyric p<x'try more sutisfjclory 
than common lanLriia;.e ulhtvts; liui tlieie > n< !y no ini- 
propricl) m i;iviii>; a dendeil meaning 'd wuhIm which ha\e 
Usually been un<ler!>l<KMl in a eoulus. il »eii-e, particularly 
when. OS in (lie present case, the same seu'^es have been 
applied to each, !>o as not onljT to confute but lo confound 
them. Pursuing then the course which we have (loinled 
out, lyric poetry must be defined as that class of poetrj' 
wliii h lia.s rerereiiee to and is en;:aged in lU liiuatiiig the 
cuinposer's own thoughtjk dud feelings, in disiincliun from 
epic |H)otryi which dctaiU estomal eirettmatances uid 
•\entH. 

A very slight glance at the growth of society will be 
•iMUgh to ahow us that lyrte poetrjr ia poalerior in point of 
time to epic. Men think of war and konting. of anything; 

and fverythii)^' wlach surnnuids llu'tn, before tlie\ look al 
ihi'iiiseUe-i : nnd as cuiit^ii usitesi in ihe child cmiios much 
la er lli.ui the e\eri'isc uf .ill the MJiises. so that it Icarii-t the 
names of many objects before it bei,'ins to call itself * 1 '; so 
in the development of national lile the e|>ic period comes 
before the lyric. Homer and Uestod were favooriles fur 
centuries before the invention of an epigram or a chorus ; 
the iiarrstivc novel or roinaiirc p;i'c<'<les the novel of man- 
ners, ami oi.ir own cjiicul cycles e\i»tc<l long before any thing 
in lli>' I 'liii ol'!\ii ■ jiootrx. 

The history oi lyrical poetry is perhaps subject to greater 
diOcttltiet tbao anj other spceioa of oomposition. In that 
nation where it attained to iia moat perfect growth, it is 
precisely that class of its literature whiek is to us, except in 
regard to one asit|i.,r, a tor.il blank. Pindar is nearly all 
that remains to ii? uf ilie whole Ij ric poetry uf Greece, and 
gn.«ttt u» hi» reputation has deservouly been, we havo no 
{9»aon to cuustdttt hifl) «• paramount (o Ul* ^\m% wtl Teiy 



good reaaon for danjing to htat what ba^ eoBOMiUi Sm 

roniiidpred his rii:ht, that of present ti« auk the pitmi 

Up.' ;u 1 1 xiinplf of a lyric poet. Wilh alnscnt i« ' 
re.iv(,ii inulit he be railed an epic writer, for utaiij I.-- 
pas^a-^c- i.cc u Hi whic h he does not deviate .it all fn'ta ti» 
path ul iiarruliun, while in others i^mi\ he u all but a >[rx 
mallat. Thirlwall kaa o U a i tad too, that ■ e^ca if a «• 
ceriatn that Ilia gantua vaa unequalled, sttU it could as 
n phioe the ftmhoeaa wkiok we might expect lo lud m tk 
1 iil . r ^;ii-lic- u{ the h ric vein, iwir that pemlMr rbaraeir 
»liu-h iii>liiiLMH>lie<l cttch of th. ..iher |>oets HOT that wJuri 
beloiii;cd lo the several schovjU f iruii-d by ibe gfi f.-ifjc 
or btancheii of the nation.' Wo have thu< I i ^jtb ji 
Tyrlojus the loss of writinga wkich kept up . \ lUiuUiii 
ot a wbola nation ; in Uipponax and ArehilochuK all th 
eirde of Greek sattre ; fn Anaereoa, Ike first po«BS aa tk 
fruitful sulijccls of love and feasting ; and in Mimnrrtai:' 
the tiuek elei;y, that offspring of the "adnes* which n St; 
ii iii on the lleeiini; nature of human ciij >ynirnt» pn.<|jri- 
But mu«t of all have we to regret thai scarcely am 'nr 
VamailM of that link between epic and lyric {K<^-try «:dd 
was the origin of Greek tragedy. Thi« was pcritapa the ■« 
notional fi>nn of lyric poetry atnonf; tite Oraoka. the 
li.i\ 111^' Ihimi for the nio^l jiurt tnther the prxlucJajo 
indiMilual iiiiaj^inatioiis, which jjaincil iH'puUjity ID pni^ • 
lioii as tlu'V I'lund >ynipaihy, iini<-h iii the W^T io VmC 
modem puelr) makes its way into notice. 

Ulrici, in his very elaborate work on the history of Grec 
jmeiry, gives two aa the principal souroas fnai whicA hr 
p>etry was dorivH— religious wofship. aad tke m^^Au 

feelin'.,s of the people; the liist of which elcTncii, i» 
able in one of tiie two kiiuls of epic poetry. » hiUi »t n .. 
hieratic, while the secund is that in w hich cnti»i»i» the -l 
feience between epic and !y ric pm'try. He procwdt to dii 
OrNk lyfk into the lX>nc. .K.ihc.'and Ionic ktoda: «l. ■ 
eoRwpond nearly, the first to what ia to be (mod 
ehonises ; the aeeond to love-songs, such as Sappk/i. 
driiikiii-.;^ong», or scolia : and the thud f'.- the e!r'^, ' 
gram, an<l xa I ire of t'allimi*, .\rchil>K hu*. Tur*:*. U 
ponax, and others. We have no ire to dn rri >rT lii 
notice bis division of the subject, but the wIkIc ausk • 
repay a fiir doner attention. 

It has been remarked that both in epic and io It rv pr 
the Romans pos>es!<ed noihin<^ like a school of 
in flreeic there was a regular |lro]i,•rc^sl.)n fn.ni c\ x v> I; 
»cli()i(!s, each uf which supplied many indiv nloaS \zr . 
round a principal fiiture in each class. Vir>:il a'ld 
are the ty|>cs of Roman epic poetry, and Uonrv tbu. 
almost alone as a lyric poet. But to attempt lo fit* a k 
tory of Roman lyric taould be little else than lo enwan 
every man who wrote verse.4 from Ennius downwud^ I 
almost ever) ore "f them allempicd that as well *s i il *.*• 
kinds of poetrj. The whole ot Lilin poetry wi» -Q 
a Greek model, "^vcn the m i»t orij;inal ttf the latit |»» 
haviiif; liorruwed hia metres, though he might ouke«»s' 
thing else his own. 

It might perhaps startle any one to be told that wtts* 
a branch of lyric poetry, and that the mo«.i imtwrtaat Kn. 
of Koiuan lyric is satire. But a caieful review jf tS# !• 
iiilion w ith w hich we started cann it fail to explaia li 
Satire is essentially lyrical or subjective in its nilan- ■ 
the Roman satire more so than the Grei'k. inasraurk t> 
partakes tu law of tke nature of lampoon or ludimMH 
scription, and dMla more with general than w4b - 
vidual traits of character. In their satire it u tkst 
must look for infortnati.in on Honian la dcs 'f 
and feeling. It was, or at least appear* to us to ba^^ S- 
ihe oiil) oullt't which the Imperial tyranny gave tu tb*- f 
and noble spirit of Rome in iier best daj-s. and it \* 
astonishini; bow fiir this liberty was emploved. WW: 
was in carTier days we cannot tell, except as far as B ^O" 
description of Lurilius availsu The words may mranabe 
anylhm.', hut we >hould be incliiied to sup{«»ae that ii f 
to-tk much more of the nature of lampoon than la U 
times. To the satire we may add its jxiworful aui: j,-y 
epigram, tlie aatne in name but very diiEerent la a**- 
fVom its Gieek fellow, wbieh ought rather to be ealM ii 
graph, or even epitaph 

The Haraliaii lyrics merged in the later ajr* uf ' 
em]nve int • a '•]ic>-u > of poetry nuich ih .ujjh u:; ': « r^- 
iK> fleeted, wo uicia tho rhyming versus irf tl,< m -ii k». »w 
eoiiititn inueh Heb(W|ittllijl&ityexpre»ir<l m u^^^: »->u t 
vemMt. yboy mt cttrioM u MM'ni; tht hot l y t tanw 
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the transition from ncanRion to accent» taot Anm the 
a()iir|ue to tho modem rule of venMoatini. 

Ki)Kli*li l\Tical poetrj- is late in i(8 filll deretopment, ibr 
Id uU our MU»rt« lyrical it a misnooier, sceiitc: tliat the 
prose and |Mettcal rutnanccs oHcn give exactly the same 
^fMl i 111 another shape. We need go no further than the 
baJla4 • Mort d'Arthur.' so well known to readers of Percy'* 
' Keljqiies.' At the same time, though the fbrm of these 
bnlladn is mostly narrative or epicalp there is often a strong 
«>Uiiixture of lyriml ffeeling. us in ' The Jew's Daughter,* 
"Sir Gauline^* and others. Scarcely any poems octur 
Wbre the liioe of Milton deserving the title of Ivntal, 
acvpl perhaps some ol Cnlos un i Phincas Flotcher's 
wks atiij Shakiipcrc s sonnets. In * L}-cida«,' ' 11 Pcnst roso,' 
and ' L'Allojtro.' we see almo»t the Otttt and perhai>> the 
moat beautiful examples our language can boost. Tlio 
(matenee of Frenon taste until the rerival of poetry at 
|1h« Hose of the last centurj- (rtive so artificiril a chiiracttT to 
fhf works of l)r)-den. Pope, and iheir hucLL'-s.us, iLat He 
■an hardly give tlu' titlu i>fl>ri(al to any of tliL-ra excepting 
ihc siiire;. and a few line udes. In our own day Wordsworth 
and Coleridge are too well known to require that we should 
pdiat out bow cxoluahely lyrkal is the tendency of their 
vorks. Shelley hasoonibined raoreofwhat is called sensuous 
kaniy wiih the rvst of the qualities requisite to niaki' ui> a 
luical poet: and, amon^livm^ poets, Tennyson may peiha|)s 
' ■ iJKMiioiK'il a- ^(.viiiL' the greatest proinisL- of lyrical cx- 
relltiice. althoui^ii he has yet written so little, and that 
httlo has so many of the redundancies of a young mriter, 
that it is hard to predict with eertainty his future cour»o. 

It is natural to antiri|Hi1e what may be the course of 
roetry in our own tiroc, ami poiliaps the balancie ot prol»a- 
bilitv on the side of its lakinf^ a lyrical or suhjeciive tha- 
r.i K r. Novels have shut mit the drama, and epic poetry is 
utterly at variance with the feelings of the age; so that if 
•ur children are to have any poetry at ^I, it must appa- 
rently partake largely of a lyrical character, nnd that pro- 
bably not unmixed with satire, of which, since the • English 
Bards and Scotch lleftew»rH»' we have had scarsely a spe- 
cmieu. 

lUlrici's Gctrftic/ile dtr HttUtntchm Dirhtkumt; 
Diinlup's HtH. i^omoii LllerafMfv; Quarterly Rtmeie, 
ariirles on I'indar and Horace.) 

LY HICS ar« thnsr vrrses which arc commonly unr il in 
Ivricftl poetry. Sudi an- those of Pindar, of Horace's ruh-s, 
iiid of the tragic and CDUiic i lionist"*. Thcv an; BtMicrally 
»hoit, in order, as is said, to agree better wuh iho time of 
any rausir which might have been intended to accompany 
titeai. The old gmmroarians divided all vetaes into those 
ia abteh the metre was repeated in each line fttoril vHxtv), 
»i>h us hexameters, iainbir>;, and trochaics, and those 
»lurh require more lines liian uiie to make up a system 
itarA avfTtifia), as in ihc ra>c uf Sapjilr.c ur .Vli-aic verses, 
(-ra choric strophe. The latter divi«iun contains almost all 
til.- lyric metres known, including tiwirly all Horace** odes, 
oil Pindar's, and all the choruses mm even anapoMtic 
sT^tems. Of these strophes a ftirther divbton has been 
Msdc, iiMo I'weer, such as Pindar, St< s!( h'lrus, Simotmli 
and tlie Greek dramatists cmploycl ; an<l ^hnrtT, su« [i aj* 
tu'ise of the earlier Lniiaii anrl .Iviliaii jxh-i^, of tiu-ir imi- 
i*U>t%, and of Soticca, besides rare e\aniplus in the Greek 
diaiDAtists. 

Hermann further distini^uishes the longer i^trophes into 
Dtirtan. Aolian, and Lydian, of which he i^ivcs examples 
fMiiii Pindar to juo'.r that the fir.->t was u»e<l whrre mi- 
i>tctssiie majesty leqiiisite, iIm: »econd to give a notion 
uf rapidity mid vehemence. Mid the thild as poaseialng part 
tke qualities of each. 

A question has arisen, and it is at all events a curious 
^liai, irhjr lyrical poems arejoncrally divided into lines so 
tench shorter than heroic. That such was tho case in Greek 
»Jil R'iuiaii iK>L't:y is certain, and it is not explained by 
wiing that they wcrtisung to an accompaniment, for surely 
ibert* 1^ just a.4 much reason to suppose that Homer s lonff 
hc^^caincters were chantod as Anacreon's lihurt iambics, anu 
r«i(i>ic might Iw as well adapted to one as to the other.* 
M rliupa It is better accounted for by considering that a ly- 
rical poem docs not consist of descriptions, where the same 
•^-'i** tiiay bo expressed in many ways, but in thiiii|:;hts, 
'•f-'hicb, to be striking, must be terse. Talie for example the 
f'^mem Tcnea— 

_. • thalNalii — Tedmas H'Dar FtsMiili'is psAoUf sdtpuAie 
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ri rptny tt, wXavruv d jdXMfT 
Koi rira/tfor, 4/9f r jurd rfiy fOtmyi, 

Ilcb^lod would probably have spun them out into five or 
six hexutiieters,* inserting epilhetn and expanding at plea* 
sure, but cnnvL-rting each from the expression of a moral 
sentiment in which the hearer is auppoaea to agiea, into the 
inculcation of a precept of prudence which he it to fuUuw. 
(Hrrmnnn, Elartfmtu Doctrinee Metricte.) 
J.VRIOCE'PIIALUS. [lGU.\NiD/ii.] 
LYHU'RUS. [Bi.A( K-CocK ; Tbtraowida.] 
LYS. [Helghim ; Schklub.J 

LYSANDER, a Spartan, who rOle to eminence towarda 
the end of the PehiponncsiaD war, and was ploced in com- 
mand of the Laeeammonian troops on the coast of Asia 

^Tiiior, n.r. 407. Having ahr.ut limi liuh.- i,f the ulil .S'(mr- 
laii sevt'i ily, and hi iiii,' rearl; tu aawiiice tliiU |ivi»uiiu| and 
national pnde an l inllixihiiity, which were ihe peculiar 
characteristic of the Spartan institutions, to peifiuual or 
national interests, he gained in an unusual degree the re- 

Srd and confidence ol his Persian allies. This he used to 
B best advantage, by seizing a fkvourable moment to 
ohtain froni llie N onn^^i-r Cm us, the Persian vicero) in A.sia 
Minor, in piuce uf any per.sunal advaiila^e. the additimi of 
an oholus daily (rather more than a pciin} >tu o%ery M.-aiiian 
in Ihe Peloponncsian lleei. During his year'* command be 
defeated tlie Athenian Ikct. t. Jinmnndtd by AniiocliUS. aa 
lieutenant of Aldbiades. at Nutium. In ScpieniUer, 406« 
he was superseded by Callicratidas ; wlio was dttVated and 
slain in the nii iiKtrable batik- of .\r.;mu^a>, The wUies then 
politioncl tiiat Ly^at.dti laigiit be ro-api>oinled. It was 
contiary t » Spartan law to onlrusl the licet twice to the 
same persuu ; but this di^ulty was evade<l by notuitiating 
another parson commander-in-chief, and sending Lysander 
as lieutenant with the cummatid in Asia. He suiiu justi- 
fied the preference, by gaining; the docisne victory of .ligos- 
potaiui, in the Hellespont, where 17U .Alheiiian shqis were 
taken. This in eflfect rinishcd the war. Receiving u.s he ueut 
the submission of lu r a, lies, Lysander proceeded leismely 
to AtheaSk and blui kaded the purls, while tlie bpartan kinga 
marched into Attica and invested the city, which, un- 
assaulted, was reducetl bv tlie sure pvoci'^s of famine. The 
capitulation being settled, b.c. 401, Lvhander had the pn;ud 
saiisku'lion of eiiu iin;; as a Mi-tm tljo I'rii.i ii^, vKiM .lated 
by the presence ot an eiieiuy siiicu liic Persian lu^astun. 

Ills services and reputation gaineil for hiin a corre?>poDd« 
ing weight in Sparta; and on iK^easion uf the contested auo- 
cctston bis influence was powerful in raising A^esilaus to 
the throne. He accompuired that ei(iiiieiu staie.suuui und 
soldier during his tirst campaign in Asia, where his |Kipu- 
larily and n-imwii threw his sti|)eriur into tho shade; .mil an 
cstrangeiueiit resulted, in nhich Lysander behaved wiiii 
temper and wisdom. A]ioutB.c. 396* he returned t<> Sp:irta. 
In the fiillowing year. on ecmsion of a qoarrol with Tliebea, 
he waa sent into Pboeis, to collect cotitingenis from tiM 
northern allies, n task for which his name ami pojndarity 
rendered him peculiarly fil. Having done this, and In tn^- 
on \ni May tu jmii tlie I^cedcciuuiiian army, he taken 
by surprise, and slain . by the Tliebans, ut Hatiartus in 
B<D0tia. ^e force which be had cullcclcd dispersed ; atlii 
the war came at once to an end, with no credit to tho Lace- 
dnmonions, b.c. 395. 

It is said tltat, Liif;< d bv ambitious hoj>es, he meditated a 
scheme tiir abuli-liiiL' 'lie aereditary rivthl uf the descendants 
of Herrule^, and underiiig the Spuian limine i;lcclive, 
and that he bad tampered largely with ditlerent oracles tu 
promote thia acheuio. The contantporary Xenophon how^ 
ever makes no mention of this rumour. This subject has 
beendnenssed by Mr. Thirlwall in an appendix to hiafourtii 
volume of the * History of Oreeee.* {Ai.cibiadiu; ATBSHt; 
Agesilal's.] 

(Plutarch's Life nf LysantLr : Xinijlii n s IhUruirn.) 
LY'SIAS. one of the ten Athenian orators, was burn at 
Athens, A.C. 45d. Hia fiither Oephalua waa a nativia nf 

• In tlw tbUowtaf wcf !— 

'Q Wifiari roi' apiiTTor i -i\5(i)ihi<; <')'''fM.'i;r(iir, 

ILak rpirov, irXovniv i£i\M(' rirpar^ rt, ^<Xoi<n 
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fiyracnte. irbowUkd at Atlwaf dnnng the tine of Peri' 
clet : be wu a penon ofcoiMidnKUe ««akb, and lived on 
inUniBte tcrmiwith PMiola> umI Saemtei. Hit house is 
the supposed toHM of Um nelebwted dialogMi of Plato's 

' Republic' 

Lysias, ;il fh- nv^ "f fifteen, went I'l TIi\in"iini in It.ilv. 
with hii brother I'olcniarclius, at the first fixindalioii of the 
colony. Here be remained fur thirty-two ycara; but in 
OMMeqaence of his supporting the Athenian intemta»be WM 
obliged to leave Italy after l\w laihac uf tlio Atheniui 
exp«ditioo in Sicily. He returned to Athena b.c. 41 1, and 
carried on, in partnerabip with hia brother Pi)lemare1ias,an 
extensive manufactory of shields, in which thev omplnycd 
as many as 1 20 slave*. Tljcir wealth cxoite<l tfic eupMhty 
of the '1 liii t) T> r:iiils ; thoir house was attai ked one evening; 
1)V an ;unie<l (iTre, vhilo Lysias was enteriainini; a few 
fiiemls ;it supper ; their property was seized, and I'uleniar- 
chus was tuken to prison, wheie lie w.i.s .shortly after exe- 
eatotl ( n c. L}sias, l)y hrihuiti Miiiie of the soldiers, 
oaeaped to the Ptrtcus, and tailed from iheiice to Magara. 
He naa given us a grapbie account of hie eteapa in hii 
oration againat Eratoilneoaa. who bad been ona of tha 
Thirty Tyrants. 

Lysiu!< actively assisted Ttirasybutus in fan onwrpnia 
ap^ainst the Thirty ; he supplieil him with a large sum of 
money from his own rc-ouries and tliose ul' IVieiirLs. and 
hired a eonsidorahlc bixly of sohliers at his own expense. In 
return for ihv^o services ThrasiybuUis proposed a decree, by 
whirb the right of citizenship sliould be eooferred upon 
Lyaiaa; but in consequence or some infoiuuiUty thia decree 
waa norer carried into oibet. Ho vaa homnrer allovad tbe 
peculiar privdcgea whidi wwa aBiiMitiaw fiaiilod to nri- 

d.'iit aliens (namely, /eerOUia). lifMk» appaaia tO batO 

dii'il alioiit II. ( . ;s,"(s. 

Tlu- iiuihor of tilt" life of Lysi v--, ultrilmted to Plutarch, 
menlioiis four hundred and twenty-five orations of L\."*ias ; 
two hundred and thirty of which were allowed to bo ge- ' 
nuine. At pre>ient there are thirty-four extant, attributed ' 
to this orator. Hut some of than nmf not be genuine ; and 
at least tha ' Spitapbiua' haana atioi^i internal endoneo of 
beini? by another band. 

Dion} sins of llalicarnossus has written a laboured essay 
on the siUL- and nicriis <if Lysias. lie allows him alinnsi 
e\i:iy cxcellciue except tho?e of sublimity and the power ot" 
stiuiiijly moving the passions. ' His style,' be observes, ' is 
Hot s<j Well adapted to show the power of art as to represent 
the truiti of nature.' In narraliiw erents or circumstances, 
Dionyaiut considers Inm as lupenor lo all the orators, and 
as the rule and modd in thia oapaftnoat of the art. The 
*A|K>loKy for the death of Braloatbenea* ia a paitem of 
aimplc and perspicuous narration. 

According to Suidas and other antient biographers, 
Lv'i.Ts ;il-<) «r>i;c si>iiii« treatitiesoii the art ufonitory (which 
he is s;iid l<y C'lceio { /Srui^ c. I J) to lia\e tauj.'lit), and dis- 
courses on lo\e. Thete' Is still e\t.;nt a treatise on love, 
which hears the nume of Lysms, and which baa been edited 

hy llncnish, I.eip., IHJ7. init this wurfc ovidaotly balooga to 
a much later period in Greek literature. 

The belt ooition of the text of Ljsias is by Bokkor. t7M- 
Ital odiliona have ako been publiiaed by "Taylor, 1 738 ; by 
Foertaeh, 18:19; and by Rrans. IH3I. Lysins has been 
translated int.) Kr. nrh by Auger, Paris, I rs !, und into 
Eni^lish bv (JiUu s. tu^ether with the orations of Is H-ralcs, 
liiudon, 1 77S. 

(L>iony<ius of llalicamaiwua; L^/e of jLyn'tw, attributed 
to Plutarch : Photna. O, Ml ; £(^« ^ XfWBf^ fvaSxad to 
Tavlor's edition.) 

LYSI'OICE, Sarign/a nana fcr • gMnia of Dorti- 
brmnekiate A$mtlU§ rboBaiBRANcniATA], which, with Jaw* 
lihatbeaaof JBMitw (Cav.). or even more numerous than in 
that lbnB.«Bdeincii i.ncf|nal in niiinlicr, hnve only thr«'e 
tentaclea, and cinhi for Irriinr'nfP. bee Sa\i^;nv (yi'i,'. 
An»rl.\, and Cuvicr (licgitf Annnul). 

LY.Sl'.MACHUS, one of the otlieers of Alexander the 
Great, w as born of an illustrious Macedonian ihinfly. 
XV. .1.) In the general |<tistribution of tha piWl 
ft-itntj i 's. i» the ehiLl' Macedonian ofloora aflor tbodaatliof 
Alexander. Lyaunachua raooivad Thmra and the noigh 
(Muring conntriaa. It wm not bowaver without difficulty 
thdt be obtained possession of the provin. c which h.id h.-i i', 
aaa^ned to him; lie was Muoroush ippo-ed hy Seuihc, 
king of 111 race, nnd oUu i ii.nu;." pr.nce*. nnd it wns some 
time before hta power w»* llr taly eauldiabed m the ceuntrr. 



In n.c. 314 h« joined CaasandM; FWbmy. nd SakOM te 

their endeavour to cbeek the power of AntigoaMa[AiRiaA> 

Ntrs, p. 11)2); bat he deea not appear to have been iM* Is 

take an netue part af;ain>t Ariti^Minjs, in coii>e(|Uen("e 
revolt of liKiliv Thrar.aii Inlx'S who had been exciir'. ^<T 
Antigonu.s to make war a;;ainst him. The peace, il.'i: 
was made between the contending parties n.c. .Ill, Ui;><'. 
only for a short time; nml the war was ronlinucd wiih 
variotu auceeaa till the conquests of Uemetrius, t In? son ai 
Antigoana, in Gfaacok routed the confadanlaa to make omi* 
vigonma oxeftiooa; and LvaintaehHa waa aaeordmgly atnt 
into Aala Minor, b.c. 80S, whara ha took aefaral places, and 
acquired immen^^« plunder. Antigonus hastened to meet 
him, but could not force him to a battle. In the foUowinf 
year Lysimachus, havinj,' formed a juncliun wuh t\'.o fori-f« 
of Si'lencus. met Antigonus at Ipsus m Phrygia, where a 

iil'<ody hiKle vns fouglii, in wluflb ABlijganna WW kflM 
and his arm^ entirely defeated. 

The dommiona of Antigonus were divided atnong the 
oonquoron, and L}'aimachua obtained the north-WMMn 
Ijait of Alia Minor. He aboKhr aflcrwards inanlod dv- 
iiaoei the aiater of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, although hit eldest 
aon Agalhocles had already married Lysandia, the half- 
alltar of Arsmoc. In n.c. 'jhfi he ohtn n. il pM>>es.«ion of irit 
throne t)f Mace^lon, and oblij^ed Psrrhiis, king of Kp:riis 
who had laid claiins to the kinudom, to retire to his nsinc 
dominions. Hitherto the career of Lysiroachuii appears to have 
been fortunate, but the latter part of his life was embittered 
by family dissensions and intaatine eommotiooa. AnuMO^ 
fearful lest her children ahould be exposed aftar ttia doalb 
of har huaband to tliaviolaiMa of Afalhedi, f aiiMdrt 
LyaimaehiM to pot hhn m death. Agalbodca bad baraaa 
able and aoecessful general ; he was a i^&t favourite with 
the people, who deeply resented his dealli ; and lAsimachia 
found himself involved in almost oj ( u war uah his »u!>- 
jccts. Lysandra, the widow of Ai^athu< les, lied to Habyloo, 
and entreat< d Seleucus to make war against Lyaimachoa. 
The Syrian king was willing enough to lake advantage of 
the troubled state of hia rival*a kingdom ; bat Lynmacbos, 
anticipating hia inlaatioaa, mamhed hito Aaia, and Ml ina 
hatUo with the fbveea of Selooena, in tba aorratiolb 
hia aKC, according; to Appian (Syr., cMXandbl 1 
fourth, accordinu to.histm (xvn t). 

The town of l.)»iiua('hia was fuundeil hy this mo 
the narrow neck w hu h c ninects the Thracian C he rson e « e 
with the mainland; its position was about midway iKtut-iii 
Pactya and Cardia, from which latter town most of the 
(Hipulation were removed to the new city of Lysimacbaa. 

(Diodonia Siculus; Juatin; Plutarch '• Ijift i^ Dmh 
trim; Planaanias, i,, ce. 9, l«; Droyaen, 0<if*w^ dir 





<'■ i; i<f I.y<imirlr.i«. 
Brituil MuMum. Stlrn Aciatl Wim. 

LY81PPUS, ona of tba BoatcMmtad atatnanot eran- 
tiqoity.waabom at Sicyon. Hawaapanicuhrh di>tmgu«h>l 
by his statties in bronze, which are said to have been Miperiw 
to all i tlii r Wiirk- of a similar kind. He tntruduced grrat 
inijirovemenis m his art, by makinjj the head sm.illcr, and 
giving to the lx»dy a more easy and natural m«iti.>ri than 
was u«n.il in the works of hu ptx-decoators. Pliny toiicHM 
us that his statues were admired among other thnga iir 
the beautiful manner in whioh tba bairwaaalvmmasaMlML 
(PI in., xxxir. 8.) 

Lyaippua ia plaead by Pliny in the 1 1 ^th Olympiad {%g, 
9v4), contemporary with his brother hvsisinui-., Sihen>«, 
Euphronidcs, Soslratus, Ion. nnd Silniiu.n, He is -aid i.» 
have Ix-cn aelf-taughl. and to have anainc<l his exccUcii^ 
I'V ti.dMng nature alone. Hi* talents were opprrf»al<J 
hy ins ciiiiteinjKirarics ; ihe ditfervnt citic* of Gr«cr« w»re 
anxious u obtain bis works ; ond Alexander ia reported la 
have taid, that no one abonld paint bim btt A^Sm^ Mi 
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noonorepnwnt him in brooMaxccpt Lysippui. (PliOn vii. 
r : Ge^ Ad Dio.. v. IS.) HU reputation larvired hi* 

I rh; ii'.any of hU most ci'lebrate<l works were broui^lit lo 
1! IDC, Ki wliicli llioy wcro hi'ld m so inucn esteem, that 
Tilfrrms I* sai'I to have alm.>>l cxciteil an insurrection by 
removing a statue of Lysippua, called Apoxvonienos, from 
•Jkc warm hoiht, wlwN it had been okced bv Agrippa, to 

. hu own pulsoe. 

Lrsippus H nil! to hiiv« executed 610 statnei, all of the 
•.■,M:c<t turrit ( Pliny. \\\iv 7) : uumy of wbicli were colos- 
rip'iiR-i. I'liin, I'.'r.^aiiia', Strabo, and Viinivnis have 
ji lv; it<l I iiiL' III" liiH works ; of winch llie most cele- 
ora!«Ml appear to linvi> Iun m, various statues of Alexaiitlcr 

' tMOIlwatdilfercnt pc:' > of his life ; a Kruup of cquus* 
HiMitaliieaitf thoi>e Ur'scka who f«U at the battle of the 

, tinniem; tbe Sun drawn in a eluiriot bv fbnr hone« at 

. RI,.Mis ; n culos^al strifUf al Tart iilr.m ; a <latiie of llcr- 
nil<'-. al Al>/..a in Ar.ii ii;;i»ia, wlaca was afici ^ards i v- 
thjuhI to Riime ; and a statue of Opporiunily {k(iim-c), 
Kp'e>ented a* a yuuih wiili wuigs on hii anklca on the 
f»!i\ of flying fh>m the enrlh. 

AoMiig Uie DuiDonnia puptia of l^sippus. the moat eele- 
bnle i «u Chares. mtIki executed the eoloaul flgureat Rhodea. 

(Pliny's H/ntoriu SufiiraUsf Fauaaniaa ; Junioa. De 
['fftmt I'llfnini, p. in 9- lit;.) 

I LY'SIIATA. Ris o's natne for a penus of MocTWWU 
^^ffviMt Crustaceans, alltod to the Shrimps. 

I LyTUR.VCB.^,a natural ortterofpolypetaloiiaExogenab 




Lythnim Siilicana. 
!. A llair«T-lwt; 2.« ealn eat opta aod riiowinf Hut IiumtioB at tha 
*"''>'i SbaiMMmwtMHMi off wOTaiyt^aiip* «niinla,«ltb lit hmt 
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(the eaaential cbaiacter of which ia to have a tubular calyx 
with conapicuoua complete riba, petala inaerted into the 
, oi ifioe i)f the calyx, stamens sprinf^ing from its base or mid- 
dle, ai.<l a superior poiyspcrmous ovary. They are most 
iifar Melasliiiii;u'f.e and OnayraoeiD. The order coiUaiiH 
few plants of any interest. Some of the fijenua LagerstriSmia 
are handsome Indian hirgc-Howered bnuiaa, represented in 
South America by Dipluaudon; a few Ammanniaa have aerid 
leaves, wliieh act as Vesicants whe n applied to tbe abin : and 
the Hcnn6 dye usetl by Oriental wumcii for their nails is 
the juice of the fruit of Lawtoiiia. Lytbrum Salirana, tbe 
subject of the preoeding eu^ ia an Bngltah type of the 
order. 

LYTTELTON. GEOIUJE LORD, born in January, 
1708-9. tbe eldeat aon of Sir Thorooii Lyltelton, Bart, of 
TIa(i;lcy, in Worceatenhire, waa educated at Eton, and 

Chrislehnrcb, OxTird, at both cif which his scbidustic ar- 
qviirenicnts and jnonii-in^ talents iiaincl liun much cri'dit. 
Afser travelling t>ti the t '>iii',itieiit for some tHnc, he entored 
I'arliament in 1730, connected himself wiili ilie leaders of 
ilie o|!pu>.ition to Sir Robert Walpole, and ac(|uired emio 
neuce and weight as a iKirliamentary apealter. Ue waa a 
finivurtte of Frederic, Prince of Wales, at whoee court he 
filled the oflice of secretary. After Walpole's retirement, 
lAttclloti was made a lord of the treasury, in 1741 Ho 
was rai-' 'l .n 17jC l« be chancellor of the exchequer, a 
I lace for wlncn nis qualifications were but limilcd, if (he 
j story be true that he never eould comprehend the sirapleat 
■ rule of aritiitnelic. lie resi|nied that ofhoo to Mr. Lmn 
in less than a year, and went out of office altogether on the 
dis<oliiiion of the ministry m 1759 ; at which time (his 
faihcr hciti:; dcail; he was raised to the peerage by the title 
uf Barnn Lyttcltoii of KiaiiklL V. The rest of hia lifb mw 
chictly devoted to literature. He died la 1773. 

Lord Lyttelton's literary talents in early life won tlio 
affection of Pope. Uia poetry, though elegant and tasteful, 
does not riseaiwvemeaioerity^ it ma however gained for 
hirn a jdace in .lohnson's ' Lives.' Of his prose works the 
chief are: ' Obsei-vationa on the Conversion nnd Apostle- 
ship of St. Paul.' 17-17, the result of iho^i- -tudics by which, 
in middle life, he was converted from sceplir ism into a sin- 
cere and zealous believer in Christianity. This work hns 
enjoyed a high reputation. 'DialMjues of tbe Dead,' 1760, 
a popular and amusing work. *lfi8toiy of Henry II.,* to 
whicli is pn-fixcd an account of the Revolutions of Enfiland, 
from the death of Edward the Ctjnfe.«>sor to the birth of 
Hei;ry IL, 17G-1-7. This is a Icariicd, laborious, and va- 
luable work, the fruit of twenty years' research. Miscella- 
neous Works, 177 'I. Poetical Works 1785. Lord Lyttelton 
took a leading part, by his * Account of a Journey in Walea,* 
in opening the cye« of the English to the beautiea of their 
own country; and by the tasteful and expensive improve- 
ments in his celebrated park at Hagley, in introducing the 
liiiKlern j>ra' tice of latulsonpo f^ardciiing. 

Loid Lyttelton's private character was exemplary; his 
aoquiremenis extensive ; his judgment as a poiiiician and 
man of (he world {lenetratiug. But hia indolence prevented 
him from doin<; justice to hia own powera, expoaed him to 
impositbn, and led hint into some embanraaamenta. Hia 
son Thomas lord Lyttelton, who died early in 1779, alao 
posse. M'd ^rcat ahiiaics. but voatfd and ddieaed them in a 
pioiiigate and unhappy life 
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La, in inutic, 2'>9 
LmUikI. 2^2 

L*l)arra<|tie'* DUinfeeiing Li- 
1.«1ho. -^Ji^. [«iuid», 2ia 

L&)>eo, C. AntiitiiM [Juiti- 

iiiau'i Lripttatiun] 
Labia [Korfiruliila>] 
I..i1ii«Up [I^iniareipl 
L iliiiluiira rForficuliiIa] 
Lfitii'lui [ Miilillitlv] 
Laliit'tiuv [(°ie>ar] 
Lal>l.il>, m 
LatH)ratory, '2C0 
Laborile. J. U.. 2M 
Lalwur I W Wealth] 
LaiUiur, Payii de [Biutqaci, 

I' Ay* ilfi ; Guycnne and Oa*- 

eognv] 
Lalitador [Hiitlton's Bay] 
L-ib:ailurite, 2SiSl. 
Liilirax, 'ILSl 

iAWi<\tK. am 

Ldl roiilr* [Labrtil*] 
L'lhrut [Lubriilae] 
I.ahriiy^a* [Bruytre, La] 
Latmnium, 

l^bvrinth [Crete ; Faioom] 
La < aiUp. 

Ch&Ire [Chttre, La] 
La Cundamine, 2&i 

Laccailive lilandi.Sfi^ 

Lace, '2rA 

Loredainon, Lacedasmoaiana 
Lac6| «^de, ilii [Sjiarl*] 
fjicrrla (cunttclUlion), '^H 
Lac^itiail*. '2Sih 
Lichens I Vi]<«ridc] 
Lachrymal 0(|;ana, Diieaaea of 

Lachrj-matory, 
Lachu, or Lahta [Arabia] 
Laci»lem&cfi0, 266 
L^coiiica, 

LocqiiffiDi; [JapanningJ 
Lactiiiliut, ',1^ 
Lacle^li, 2il2 
J^cdc Arid, 2f.'? 
I^tuciricum, 
Laclucic Acid, ^68 
Lacdna [Trochidvj 
Ladakh, 2£a 
LuUnuTn. 263 
Laili>|(4. I^lu* (Kitttia] 
I^dcune IiLindn. 
Laekrn [Bru»ela] 
LfmoilliHida, 'iZSL 
LiieonfC, '270 
L.t(T,P. van [Bamboccio] 
I.* Fayette [Fayirttt;. LaJ 
La Fontaine [FuDtaino, La] 
Lamina. '171 
I^tTctrcr'mia, ^71 
lMi(i\y,T.V <U>. ill 

Ijiguinyt I Lr|>ondtF] 
L:ti;oun, 1 
La^^upui r TetroonidaJ 
Latfon. 2ii 
Laf;<'>>toniy«. 222. 
1^ thrix. iZ3 

La^utit [I'hinchillidv, Tol. vii., 

La(;T4njfe, iZJ. 83j 

Laifriiilae.iZJ 

La Ilarpe [Harpo, La] 

Lahirr. H. <lp. 

Lahn. n»er [ Khine] 

Lahorr, \ ru*incp, '27 j 

Laliurr, city, 17 \ 

Liiibacbior LayUch [Illy-ia] 



L'Aigle [Ome] 
Lainei [Jekuita] 
Laimtr, Gcrara, 276 
Laity, 276 
Lake. Gerard, 2Ui 
Lakes, 'llSi 
Lakvt (|>igTnrnta), 2ZA 
Laland [LaalaodJ 
Lalandf, HA 
Ljma ( Llama] 
I^ma, Lainaum, '?Sfl 
Lnnianliii [\Vhalv«] 
Lamarck, 280 
Lamb [Shin p] 
Lamb, Cliarli-i, 2ai 
Lamballe [(:6te* du Nord] 
Lambarde, W., 2^1 
Lambert, John, 2()2 
Lambeth. 282 
Lambrua, 2212 
Lamego, 2^2 

Lamcll&ria [PleurobraDchut] 
Lamellibra ichiiila. 283 
Lami-llicoinus, 2'>3 
Lamelliruttrcf , 

LamcntatiuBH of Jeremiah [Je- 

rvniiah] 
Lamiiccv. or Labi&la, 2fi2 
Lamian War, ^ 
Lamiiiarilci, 
L«mma« Day. 2i3 
Lamuurous. J. V. F., 2^ 
Lamp Black. 2M 
Lamp, Safety, iS4 
Laroponiii I rrochilidc] 
Lamprey [retromyion] 
Lampildius, i^iua [Augusta 

Iliktoria] 
Liroprotet rTanotfert] 
Lam protila [K i nttfithrr*, p ■ 232 ] 
Lamprotomis (Stumide j 
Lampv'rida^, 
I^iiark«hire, 2M 
Lancaahire. 2SS 
Lancaster [ Lancashire J 
Lancaster. Sir Jame», 300 
Lancelot Claude [Port Royal] 
Lanc6i>la, Mil 

LaDceruta,or Lansorotc [Cana- 
Lanci&nu [AbruMo] L'>*^] 
Laud, 3SQ 
Land-tax, 3iU) 
Landau, am 
Landen. James, 301 
Lander [Qiiorra] 
Landertiau [Fmiitire] 
Landes, Lea, 301 
Landes, dcjiartmeni, 301 
Landing U aitrr, 302 
Landgrave, 3UJ 
Landiruaid Fort [Harwich] 
Landrecy, or Lawlrecie [Nord]^ 
Land>ca|>e Gardening [QardenJ 
Land»cr/ina. 303 
Land»hut, Mi 
Lanfianc, 201 
Lingaha [Viperid»] 
Langhorne, John, 303 
Langeland [Denmark; Funen] 
Langrea, 304 
Langtoft, Peter, am 
Langton, Stephen, 3QA 
Language. 304 

Langtie d'Oe [France (Litera- 
Langiiedoc, 32b [*ure)] 
Langueduc. ('anal de [France] 
Liniad* I Shrikeo] 
LaniAgcnts f Nudibranchiata] 
Lanner [Falconidir, vol. x., p. 

ISi] 
Lannion, 322 



Linnum. 322 
Lantino, 32i 
Lantier, 321 
Lanii, 322 
Laocoon, 323 
Laomedva, 321 
Laon,3iLl 
Loot, aii 

Laptt Lfcxuli [Lasulite] 
L^pitha [Centaurs] 
Laplace, 325 
Laplaud. 3'2S 
La Plata [Plata. La] 
Laply'aia [Tectibranchiata] 
Lap.e [Legacy] 
Lapwing [Pluvera] 
Lar, Laristan [Penia] 
Larokh [Marocco] 
Larceny, 32!i 
Larch Tree [Abies] 
Urchtr, P. ILj 332 
Lard [Fat] 
Lardiier, N., 232 
Largbetto, 222 
Largo, 332 
LargK, 331 ' 
UridB, 222 
L;irik»a [Thessaly] 
Larki. 2il 
Larnica [Cyprus] 
L&rrid*, 33S 
I.aruuda | Lamodipoda] 
Larta, 33*4 
Larvaria. 3.10 
Laryngitis [Croup] 
Larynx, 339 
Laacaris, C, 342 
I^caris, A. J., 2i2 
Laser, 342 

I>a*iopy'ga [Pygathrix] 

La»»o, ()rl.-uido di, 343 

Latakta [Syria] 

Lalakoo, or Latokoo, 2i2 

Latiuia, 313 

Lateran, 3il3 

Lathe [ Kent] 

Lathe [Turning] 

Latbria [Miiscicapida] 

Latimer, Hugh, 3jL1 

Latfni, 

Latinum Jus, li& 
Latitude [Longitud* and La- 
titude] 

Latitude. Method* of Finding 
[ Longitude and I^^ititiidc, 
MethiMts of Finding] 

Litium,349 

Latreille, 3^ 

Latrubite, 311 

Latus Rectum [Kllipse ; Hy* 

pcrlmla ; Parabola] 
Laud, William, 3^ 
I.4iudanum [Opium] 
Laiieiibiirg. or Saxe-I.diaen- 1 

burg, 312 
Laughari>e [Caermorthcuahircj 
Laughter. 32l3 
Laumunite, 352 
Latinceston. 3^ 
Laur&cea, 21iA 
Laureate, Poet, 354 
Laurine, 3^4 
Lauius, 314 
Lausanne, ihh. 
Lausilx. or Lusatla, 2U 
Lava, 3M 
Lav .l, 257 

La\&iiduU Spira, 2jZ 
Lavater. 3iZ 
Lavaur [Tarn] 
Laveader, 36a 



Lavcr, 2&& 

Lavoisier, .158 

Lav^io. Terra di, JJl 

Law, afiU 

Law, John, 3£2 

Uw, Willia^n. 2tl 

Law, K<lmund. 36* 

Law Merchant [Lex Mfiesto. 
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M is lilt? labial Icltor of the li(|uiil series. For tlio various 
Jbrms of the cbarac(crii by which it has been denoted in the 
chief European languages, sec Alphahkt. 
Tbm cbai^w to wliiieh it w liable ore ehiefly u follows: — 
I. Jf u interebnn^ed wUb n. Thus m. at the end of 
Litiii ca-sis mill tt iiM S, is pi n. rnlly represented by an M in 
Gri^k. biiiuiiurly Iho (iennan dative thm and accusative 
ihn have been confounded in the Eitglish him, whwh i> at 
onc« dative and accuMtive. So again the Genoaa boden, 
tmten, beten, /aden, an in English. b-Mom, botom, Jbuam 
oc troomt fathom. And ev«a m the Greek taogtiago, not- 
vithstanding its aversion to a final n, inseriptiona exhibit 



such lurins as roft /JunXdi, 



nasal is nio(htied m tu uccuid wiih the uulml luiier of 
Ibe following word. 

i. M with b. Thus in i^tin, hiems co-exists viixhhiber- 
nut, tumeo with tubtr, f^hmus with globus, /ama nith 
ftbiila. This interohango explaioa the form of summii», 
the superlative of nib, of stano tat subimo, and perhapH 
iLa; "I' lii/r, as [li^; i-umparative of hi'nu\ ur liclus, ibcuM 
Jurtu of bonus: ; vihcuce bene, bellu*, litkn^i, ^tKntno^, 
'^¥U9ro^, &c. Again, ^poroe is equivalent to ^t^roc, and 
N related to the Latin mor-i and the SaDstuit mri. In our 
unu language hutbaiui is a corruption of ^Mi<emaft,dbintiRiW'. 
the eorralative of houme^/n. 

3. M with p. Hence tlie Greek furnis o/i/ta, nrvfifiai, 
kc, for orrfia, rirvirftai. Sic. So t!ic Gi(^ek proposition fjtra 

a form ittia, and the Greek ftukviicoc is in Latin 
plumbum. 

4. M with p. Hits is particularly the case in the Welsh 
language. Hence the name Soman was tiatuferred into 
that tongue with a v (or rather an /, Nvliich is pronouooed 
asr) in place of the wi; and the Luim munis i» believed 
to be identical with the Welsh 4/"". 1 1 roii ijunced ^Ipon. The 
Latin language too has promulgare, apparently fur provul- 

d. JU with 10 probably. This inteiohange follows easily 
from the last, mid is a natural step towards the next The 

German »«7 seems ti< he iduiitii al with our own u'<7//. In 
Greek too /iia, ' uik',' and tlve particle ( whicii also ap- 
pears to den jte ' uny,' and m to correspond lo < (, ' Iwo,' 
prubably a corruption of tvo), seem to have poised through 
n fjrm Fio. ftv, before they became la and i». Gbmparetho 
dd latio oeno and the English one as it is pionouneed. 
t. Jf disappearing. Thiji appears to have been the case 
. -n at the beginning of words. See what is said above ; and 
^i!pare the Greek fuxp*e with aXptt, ftoxl^iif with ox^'Ca*. 
iiic Lai.n iiiaiiiit wiili ihe Tiutoiiic hand, the Latin 
»'(tr»-re with the Englijli eatir At the end of wonU at 
kj&t, the lou of an m is very l oiniiion, l articularly after n. 
Thus the Greek and Latin varb oAeu has the first person 
«ndiog in e« where analogy would lead to om ; teribo, mrru, 
(Jotupare in Latin the won!?, iunt, itKiuaui, busido the ()tlu'r 
U ima tcribcbam, scribam, is;c. ; aiA m tireel- the inKhile 
f jrra rvKTofi-at, rvtrrta-ai, rv^rir-m, \vli;<'h wmiM sueiu Ik 
liare been formed from an old active, rvwrofi, rvwrti, rutrrtr, 
n lib the addition of a flxol suffix denoting seif. In Latin 
all the adverbs ending in o, signifying motion to, appear to 
have la«t an m, sit. quo, to, &e. Hence adeo, quoad, occur 
: ruiijunctiou with a prcjmsition which elsewhere requires 
jiu :iL-eu?ati\e. A(^'aiii, au in hds been lost ill ftmieii, unlea, 
P'tiliil'i. : riuu]»aie }-istqu<tm, antequitni, ijie. Lastly, 
Uw use of refert meCi, r^ert Cicerunis, interest meii, &c , 
ue prtibably to be explained by the full forms, rem /ert 
meam, rmt/ert Ciceronit, inter rem est meam. Such a 
OM of rat aeeordfl well with the phrases, in rem meam e»t, 

■ iua ext. 

M, like the dthcr liquid^ but not so fiequi. utly, is 
liable to ebange its pusitii.ti willi regard to llie \o\vel ol a 
Thus in Greek the rout n^, cut, may take the form 
^fi ; and tvftfm has derivativea where the ji u next to 
tbsl. 

Tl» fetter M, or rather a symbol somewhat like it, for 

"»*hirh modern printers liave fnund it convenient to snbsti- 
tnie that letter, was useil 1>\ iln- Unmans lo ilenoli- a tbuu- 

■ ■'■'id. It is COniniDiily -anl that ibis rliaracler was thus 

uued because it is the initial of miUe ; but kee NuMkiULSi 
P. C4 No. 660 



MAAR. the German term for certain extinct volcanie 
craters, especially in the Eifel, which are filled with laket. 
Others not diflTetent in origin are railed See. Each term 
alludes to the watery expanse. Thus the Laocher Sec, the 
Maars of Daun, Ulinen, &c., arc all volcanic craters, situ- 
ated on eminences, but sunk su much below the level of tbu 
country as to have received the surface drainage, and to 
have formed a scries of lakes. Tho.se which have no ap* 
parent outlet for the waters are considered by l>r. JUaubeoy 
specially to have claim* to tb* tttU of ' Mean.* 

MAAS. rKHiNX.1 

MAASLuYS (orMaaslandsluys) is a pretty considerable 
town of the kinf^doni of the Netherlands, in tlu- province of 
South HoUand, about 10 miles west of Rotierduiu, in 61'' 
56' N. lat. and 4° 14' E. long. It is situated on an arm of 
the Maas called t'Scheuer or Sluys-diep, which here empUM 
itself into the North Sea. It has a tolerable harbour, xhe 
inhabitants, 7000 in number, are chietly engaged in th[< n d 
and herring fisheries, the produce of which is cx|Kirie<l lu 
considerable quantities. 

MAASTRICHT (Mostricht. or Macstricht. Trojeclum 
aJ Mosam), the capital of the Dutch part of the province of 
Limbun. is in 50" AH' N.lat and 6" 43' E. long., on the banks 
of the iKuu (or MaeseX at the junction of that river with 
the small stream of the Jaar. It is divided by the Maas 
into two parts, which are connected by a handsome stone 
bridj^e j*Mi leet in length. The part .m llie right bank is 
properly u suburb, culled Wyck. Maastricht is a pretty, 
r^ular, and well built town. It contains some larm 
squaresi auch as the extensive market-place, and ihepuiade, 
which Is aurroimded with avenues of trees. Among 
the public buildings the most remarkable arc the very liaiid- 
souio townliall, with a public library, in the great roarket- 
plsice, and llie cburchof St. tiers ais. There are six Roman 
Catholic, one Lutheran, and three Calvini>st churches, 
twenty-one churches belonging to dissolve^l monaa* 
teries, two hospitals, two orphikn a^luou^ and a Ly- 
ceum. The population is SS.0OO inhabitants, who have 
considerable utunufactories of woollen cloth, llannel, leather, 
the iirnis, snap, and extensive breweries and distilleries. 
In the adjaceat country |h«y likewiM ottltivate madder, to- 
bacco, auil iiuecory. 

Maastricht is one of the strongest fortresses in the Ne- 
therlands, and the key to the kingdom on that sidu. On 
the west side of the Maas is St Peter's mountain (Ptolen- 
bor^'), upon which a citadel was erected in the year 1 'U3. 
The level tract between the town and St Peter's mountain 
can be laid under water by means of sluices. This moun- 
tain is very remarkable on accouul uf Us line stone quar- 
ries, to which there is an entrance on tlie side next the 
MaaSi through which waggons are driven and loaded with the 
blocks of stooe, whidi tbcy convey to the banks of the 
river. This ((uarry, extending over a tract twelve leagues 
ill eircuniferonco. is traversed by a great number of 
boriz>)nlal passages, which are hupported by scpiare 
piilars. Ill various uliues liiere are openings for the 
admission of air and liglit, and small water cisterns. 
At one placs^ called the Fountain, there is a pretty large 
basin of water, into which a small stream llow!>, that issues 
from tlie fuot of a fossd tree. In time of war, the in- 
huhiiants of iho surrounding country, with their rattle, 
found a secure retui;e in this (juarry. which is said to be 
capable of receiving 4U,(H)0 i)ersiius. The pas.<iage8, said to 
be 20,000 in numlwr, intersect and cross each other in all 
directions* forming such an intricate labyrinth, that it is 
dangerous to venture into it without an experienced guide. 

ilhschryving van hel Km. der Nederlanden, Stc, van N. 
G. \ an Karopen ; Hassers Flandluch ; Stein, Geog. Leri- 
co/i ; (.'ann.ibich. I.ehrhui h.) 

MAASTIUCHT RUCKS. Tlie r.-ckoi St. Peter's moun- 
tain it generally of a ^lanular texture, and to geological 
obscrveri presents a sort of middle character between chalk 
and partieular parts of the 'calcaira giossin' of the Ptirts 
Imsin. Tho geological relation tbus suggested is confirmed 
by the organic remains, whieh, with many points of specifle 
resemblance to the unlmaiy tbssils of the ( lialk. exbibit 
likewise some scaeric rvlalioiiii to tho Tertiary series. Ac- 
* Voi.XlV~2U 
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eordinglyt the place in th<- .rule or strata bow aMigned by 
commun <>onMsiit to the Ma:tH(rii'lit rock* U in iaraedute 

t.ii|M.Tp(^«sitii>n uUovo iliL- i-halk uf England, and at s>ome 
Miial) ttiti-rval bolow the calcairo cro4gi«r of Paris. It mny 
ho coii>i 1< ml as an upper part of ihe ohalk furraation. and 
is jmralleleil by obM-ned cases in the soiiili-wost of Franc*, 
ll IS principally to Dr. Fitton (* I*ruceedin{»aof OihjL Sot. of 
Itfodoii,' lUiV) that Euglislt geologist! owe the cstabhsh- 
nent of this important olaasifi cation. 

St- I'eter'» mountain is rich in forisiU, some of which lie in 
flint nodules, and others in the Blone. A few vear^ nsj^j the 
liiiiRs 111" M>ini- rui\>inant «iuadrnpeil* were ofTered for salcut 
Maastricht, and wore dtrscrtlied from this hdl, hut t hoy 
did not imlly belong to the antient ruck. The }rcnuino rc- 
m$\a» mco howovcr very remarlukblo; in particular the grt-at 
aqtiattr rrptilo. itna^ned to be a rronidile by Paujas 8L 
Foiiil. Imt ill icrmincd u> h:ue oilier nnnln^iies to the Ijicer- 
tinda* by Cuvier, who nanu-il it Musasaunis: verlcbrtp of 
thiH animal have been fuiiiid in the chalk of Riiplniid and 
Sweden. A very larj^e mirrics of marine turtle (C'lielonin) 
has also bo<'ii i-ompletely examined by CuMor from tliis 
locality. Beautiful <• lii'uf tithes, abella of Nautili. Bacu- 
litei, BelemnitcK. Ilipi uiiint, tnoeenuBl, OfllMa, Bchinida, 
TerebratulJD. and I'olypiari i iiuiv lie seen in some of tlie in- 
terestini^ collections at Muii-^i 1 1 lit, and go far to prove the 
truth of the prevalent opinion, tli it the >lnitaof St. I'etur's 
mountain uru more ullii^ to the chalk than to the oalcairc 
gro-'sier— the newest of theStoMidaryttttllierttiMt Iho oldest 
of the Tertiary locks. 

fDr. Fitton in Gfot. ProeftUng* and TVm$aeHoiu ; 
Mever. PalfPulngicu Von IKu hen, Hundhuch, kc.) 

MABILLO'N. JEAN, born in lf.i.'. Mudied at the 
rolle^je of Ulicims. He to<>k vows in the ronf;re;;ati<>n of 
St. Miiur, bilori'imi; to the order of lU-neilictine^, in Ifi.'i l. 
He aflerwur U a-^tstetl Fatiifr D'.Arliery in Ins <-nlleet ion en- 
titled ' Spicilegium.' and also edited the wurka of 8l. Ber- 
tiii»tI. In 1G6H bepuMUhed the lint Tolumoof his 'AHn 
Sanctorum Ordini- I' -ni'difli," beirii; the Fiisli of l i. 
onler. preceded by .s iwain«'d mtr<i(Uifti"ti, ' I'm-fatioiies iii 
Acta Sanct'irum.' Mubdion wa< afterwards sent to Italy 
by Louis XIV. to make a collci tion of books atid MSS. ; 
for the ri»al library. On his return bo published his ' 
* Mu84>um lulicum.' 16&9, a kind of literary ond aiiii- , 
quarian itinemry of Italy, in whicn tie briefly (tescribes the 
towns that lu- viMti-d, and more at leii^lh the ehiircli«--t ami 
rotivetits. e«pt><-ially tbi'-o of his otdiT, siu'h Uy> M>iule- 
Ca^mo. Valloiiibrosn, iic., thv libraries and rolle;:es. the 
tare MSS , iiucinitmns and other euriosities. This work 
i» followed by learn e<l di>si rlations upon subjects of ecele- 
sioslical history and palieography. The !VO(-^»nd rnUime of 
the * Museum Italicum' \% u«cupied by a ' Commentarius in 
Onlinem R luanum,' or Commentary o i tii litual of the 
various services, or litur>;y, and eevemnuu . i>l the Roman 
(.'hureb, who h are there exhibited at full leiiijtli. He bad 
previously published ' Do Lilun|;ia Oailicana Itbri trcs.' IIj^ j, 
in which M compares th« OoUicHo with the Monitabic 
UturgT 

Maoillem wrote alw tne 'Iter Germnnicum,' bemp a I 
similar tour tlirouj;h part uf Germany, n un, 1\, Si ilu H< '.- 
■\etia. and Uavoria. wbich he likewise uoiiciUwik by older 
nf I.'niiH XIV. In this joiimy lie M>i!i"<l the abbeys and 
libiuries i>i St. Gall. Augsburg, &c.. and amuuK olber* tlie 
itceluded Benodieline conTcni ofTvgern Sue, where he and 
his nirapmnion met with a Tvtjr acurvT reception from the 
librriruni, a roiis;h Havanan, who hate<l them as being French- 
men, and the more so as tliey caused him to l)o called out ■ t 
the nTntory to attend upon them. He also wrote an 'Iter 
RuruuiKlicum," which is nniiop.; his posthumous works: 
*Uuviages I'otthumes do D. J«;an MabiUon et D. Ttiietri 
Rtlinart, B^ne'lictins dp la Con^rpration de St Maur/ 
Svols. 4to,. I*nri*, 'I bis inlen sliii,- c^dle<•tion contains, 

unoni^ oilier vahialile matter. M.ibillon's coiresnoiidonce. \ 
»nd Ins ' Hi (K-M Ills siir Ks I'risotis des Ordre- Reli7ieu\,' 
in wiiit h he ( i?r.surLS the orui Uie^ prart. t'l in seveial nm- 
nastic hooves u.;ainst liMse monks who tra(i<f,Me55ed the rules 
of their order, and speaks amon^ uibers of the fiuuous 
Vatif in Aur, or snhtemmKius dungeons in which twrne 
Vere confined till they died. This siranirc authority exer- 
cised by < i.iiimuititirs over the liberty and life of iiuhvidunls, 
uncon'r.ilkd b\ uml unki.i un to the ^tatc, is one of the 
m^Ht rei>uUive features uf the tO'inaslie system. 

In tbe nbovc euUection of C)uvrn',;es }M>slhumes are: 

•ihkooun »uc \m Anaennw Sopultttnt do vm JMtt* 



' Remarques 6ur les Antiquity de I'Abbayi' Am St. litLn. 
' Ilistoire de la Ojiitt^statioD aur V Atitettr de rimiai«« » 
.lesus Christ' [Kkmi'IS, TttOMAt *Lett|«> •! IfvU w 

les Eludes Munastiquet.* These last eaneem ■ tuih.jt 

CDiitroversy be!we< ii lli>' Alil "*^ de Kane«', ilio t.iun Icf :L, 
ortler of the TrappiAi-s, and she Bemslu tmi-s Iv Ri^.'- 
in his ascetic enthusiasm, had forbidden hit >t> oki . ' 
seietitifle studies, and indeed all reading c xr«>pt ihr Bmncs 
and a few monastic tracts. Tlie rest nf the cirrgy, halt 
secular and rofpilar, took theaUnn, and MshJLn 
quested to deft?nd monastic sttidies and Itwrinn/; as pwfcrl s 
■ •inu]),i: ili!r uiih ]ii<'!> and r''li.,'i'iKs il:-.ri['.n». is the licr c 
dirimc order iiad fuiiy prove^l. MuluHun trrQrdin:;iv *n>'t- 
his*Trait»' des Eludes Monastiuiie*.' in m?»l. wi-yh 
receivod with gireat applause, and was tranUau^ uiui Vma 
and other languafea. This lod to a eontrovcny «nh Ran^. 
who had the worst of it: * HA(le\ioiia sar U R<'i«aoM- 4i 
l Abbr- dclaTrap|H?,' IC'J J. Another contTOTe^y wh»eli Mi 
billou had Willi Hi UH < im rning the worship of ri!«-k "i 
unknown persons whose buiieswere found in ibe raUn>B>i^ 
fills part of the ))c«thumuu9 w«»rks: • Lettres el Kent* 
1« Culte dea Saintl ineoonos.* They ooniaiii also a ' Votta 
D. lo. Mabillonie de qnihttadam laaaeii Vos^i OpeMeba' 
While Mabdion was ot Rome, ho was nsked bis opia>»tif 
the C<mgTegation of the Index concerning some writinys** 
Isaac Vosstus, in whicli tii;ii si'1;ol;ir ^;avl• tin- jn ftrrT*v 
the chronology of tlie Heptungint over that of the llebni 
text, and in another place maintained that the dt lui-e hi 
not been unifemL MabUkm saMl that a]tlKJUf:h lie br 
Keted that tbe epfniou of Voasius, esportally iha tatitt 
re not correct, yet he did not think that tl»ey rsinsi-iu'i 
heu-rodoxy, and ocoordingly the tJ^mj^regatiutt did not ; i:' 
Vossing in the Index. 

Mabillon wrote also 'Do He DipluOttiir.i hUi >n 
Qccedit Commentnhus do aotiquii HMinB Knrions 
Palatiis;' * Veterum Scriptunruai t«ri> meriiDina,* fcc. 
work ranch esteemed. In 1701 he was choMit < 
llir Academy of Inscription*, and m 1*03 he piit.li»h-'i 
lltst volume of his ' Annaks Urduiis 8. B»*nedn-\i.' 
he brouuht down to the year 1157, 6 vols, fuln*. lit ' 
at R.iris, in 1707. Mnbilluu was one of the mn»t Ifiri- 
men of his age, and his liberal and candid <li->]<Ait.^ 
clearly exhibited in biS ' C«rt«ftponileBC«h' and in b«at» 
posi humous writings. 

MARLY, ARHK' DK, born atn.tr, I V in I7(i^»f»!' 
at I.yon in the Je-.uii College, ond aiu-i »aiiii «<-ni in P;.-> 
where he was inlroducxd to tbe Car<linal de Tt-nr m. »a 
was tlten minister. He wrt>tc in I * U> his ' I'oxaijirk 4 
Romaina et dea Fr«n<;ais,' which arquire<l htto a k«l * 
popularity. He was employed by the caidinal as ha *r<~i 
lary. and while in that otflce he compikHl his ' Droit y.t 
de I F. til l p.'. 1" ndt sur h ^ l i ' a e-.-ful work 
from g»H>«i bourci-s. Mahly vms employed in »<'scf»l 
lieu'oliatioiis h4'twi>en 1713-0, after which lie appears fc 
quarrelled with tbe cardinal, in oonaequvDoe of wkadi * 
Kave up his oftieitH pros])ccis for • atudioiia ret ir e pe nt H 
historical works arc: — I. ' Delamantfred'f<Tire rH:»i. ' 
•i. ' DeTftmlede rilisloin :' 3. •Obs4 rTations sur I II?: 
cUlaGreee;' 4. 'Ob- iv ii iis ur les Hottiaiii» :' . "<> 
nervations sur I'llistoire <le France,' i xoU. I^tt.c-. i-' 
with a posthumous continuation in two more toluta**. fti 
lished in 1790 (this is tbe best of hia bictorkwl wirfci 
'Bntretiena de Phocion lur le Rap^xnt Aa b Monk c^- 
la Pohti(jue.' Many of the .ui'li r*> ^uw-. > -rtrialh in' 
last work, arc visionary; sH' li as :i *-iuuuu;iity of gi"- 
I'l- \u.ul(l iil<o banisli coniiiKT< >' an l the line art? ft 
n ;iutr,4c. M.ibly was n great ntlmtrer of the lOStxtKtaK-i 
Spaita. He ilied at Paris in 

MABOU'IA, Fitsinger'a name for ft gcona ofSaarA' 
allied to the SklnksfSnncwtl. 

MABrSE. or MAtBELGE. JOHN. Tbtt ero:-. 
painter, whose proper nnrae was John Gus#jvrrt. Ti* Si'. 
M.iubeuye in lln riu li. m 1499. Nuih:ng i» kn.t-«u<i - 
parents, or of liu' n iuie of the mazier un^ivr wbuca 1 
studied. lti:^<A i U r.t l. '.lever that tnearl> I.IV- h« cniMC l<' 
Tery aMidnously derated himself to tbe stiidv cf t)3tBtw.et 
have aM|ttired babiti of industr v. Considcrir ^ tt-^c W • 
in after-life of a most restless aident tem|isTan>i-oi. ir.d..Ix- 
in dissolute and licentious habits, and esj-^-ojlly ^Cd '< 
to immoderate drinking, wo cannot but admire the f-sti- 
fidelity, and labour which appear in tus wwrl*. 
wTitcrs have uiilrnwd tbit be went ewly lo Italr. boc 9%* 
UtMisxiot «lMr^mfitaiiMdi bat whatertr evialiiF ^ 
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may tiave'darived fran tlie •tudv of tbs groat mMt«rs and 
of the antique, he never attained tno eleganoe of tbe Roman 

AAer hut return IVom Iialy he livwl for sornc titiii. at 
Utrrtlit. ill the service of tJie bishop, Philip ol Unrf^iiiuly. 
Frum Utrecht he went (o Middelburg, where he painted 
Iho celebrated altarpiece, representing the Descent fruin 
the Cresa> £ir the great ohuroii. Thi:> piotnrei vhieh vaa of 
eklMordfoarf djaentiona, was highly admired by Albert 
DiiriT. The chtiri'h, \vii!i this picture .uvl all tlio treasures 
el" mt t)i:ii It (Ontaine.l, \v:is deslro^cil l)s liLrlitnmi;. Ho 
M-vms to liu\L'li\o<l 111 ;i vciy I'Mravai^mit iu;>iim;r at Mi'l- 
dclburg, mid wu^ at Iaj>t thrown into prison ; but whether 
fonlchts or Tor somewoeates is not known. It teem* to 
i»ve been after the neovery of his liberty that be eame to 
Lmdon, where lie was employed in the scrvioeorHenryVIIT. 
He painted the king's rhildnii, and many portrait- uf lliu 
nobility, which gained liiia great reputation, buvutul ot 
liis pictures paintefl in England arc slill in existence, and 
others were destroyed in the fire at Whitehall Palace. One 
oi his finest works is at Oaatle Howanl, the scat of the earl 
of Carlisle. It represents the Wise Men's Oflering. and is 
• rieh composition, in which there are thhrty principal 
firure-i- Dr. Waagen, in his ' Ar\b and Artist.-' in Kii.rlnnd,' 
tpeaksi II) the highest tenns of this picture, whauh is in os 
^ixid a state of preservation as if it had been finished only 
vosterday. Most of tbe great galleries on the Continent 
osTe speeimens of his works. Among these are tbree in 
the celebrated collection formed by Mt s-rs. Buls^Lr'-e, which 
e^nlained above 300 pictures by the aiititul Gi rm an mas- 
ters, which they save tl tVum neglect or destrudu n diirMig 
ih« wars of the French revolution, and which are now in 
the possession of the king of Bavaria. TbMe pictures are a 
veij large and nriendid composition, npeManting the Ou- 
titaam, the Mehatigel Michael overcoming Satan, and a 
sronl! iK^hly-fiaishca picture representing the Virgin Mary 
ai t^uecji <ij HLJiven. Tbisi is conjectured to be the pic- 
ture which was most htf^ily extollwl durinL,' li;s lifelituL', 
>nd which ho painted while in the service <jf (Ia- mrir- 
'|uis of Vcrcns, a wealthy Flemish nobleman, and la which 
he took the marchioness and her son as models for the 
Virgin and Child. This nobleman having to entertain 
the emperor Charles v., put all tlic persons in his service 
into new and splendid livencs, and ainona: the re.U onlcrcd 
suits of rich while brocade for hi* pamti r aii I i\s ij others of 
hit household. Mabu^, utuler some uretenco, gut uos- 
Mteiaa of thu brocade, which he sold, anl spent the prauuce 
•t a tarnrn. When the ^oat day came, and the retainers 
*im1 ser\'ants were to pass in procession befbre the emperor, 
t!je dress of Mabuse ajijiLMii d t i be uf -iich sui oritir wliife- 
iit^ and beauty, that ihu umjcrur desired t j cxamijic it, 
aiitl. to his .i>i-nii-iiu)Liii, discovered it tu Ik- jiaiJcr: thus 
ttie secret came out, and greatly amused the company. 
bis«Md tliat Mabuse died in 1562, bttt neither the place 
Bar waansff of his death is known. 

Such nre the particulars which we have been able to 
r jl!. . t of the lifo of this artist. Three different accounts 
"'hnu ituw btifuru us agree in giving the dates of >4!)9 and 
1562 as thoie of his birth and deam. ThosL- is h jwt vi r 
^iie circumstance whit-h is absolutely irrecuncileablu with 
it»»r^e dales. In the catalogue of the pictures belonging to 
Km^ Charles 1. is 'Tho children of H^atj VII.: Pnnce 
Ariliur, Prince Henry (afterwards Henry Vll!.), and 
I'l mcc*. M:ii ^:arot.' Dr. Waagen, whu ^a\v thi^ pii tuie nt 
Iluraptoii Cuurt, says.' As Prince Henry, whu wiuj Loru ui 
1492, ai l I ais to be about seven years old, the picture was 
painted about I4'J<), which fixes the time wlien slabusewas 
m England ;' hut 1499 was the year in which all the ac- 
c lunts fix the birth of the artist himself 

.MACA'CO. [LEMiruin.K. vol. xiii , p. 419.1 

MA('A'Ci;s, a liarlin iis w<trd fouiidid ini llii' ttrm 
tVuioco (written by the l-rcnch Macaque), wiach, accorduii^ 
toCttfier and the anthor of 'Natural History of Monkeys, 
I«<mars. and Opossums,* appears fur the first time in Maro- 
l^ve's • Nat Htst of Bratil,' as tbe native appellation ofa 
li'.nd of iiMnkcv fnind in Oii'^o and along the coasts of 
tb«>GuU oi (iusuua. Tlie author of * The Natural History of 
Miiikeys.' &c. obserMs tii it its appUcatioii to an A^aUc 
''P^ie^ of agi«nus tutally distmct from that to whiuh the 
ammal properij bearing it roallf belongs, i.s one «>f the 
tt»Bj stmilac errora of nomcnelatoie committed by Buffon, 
•t that lime indeed nnmvoidable from tho very limited know* 
Mge whicfa artmliate fmMA wt Oni Mi^wt «r apwiAD 



distinctions, and eipecially fkom the confusion «hich reigned 
in the treograpbical part of soology. 

Lai I'l lmIc seems to have been ihe first who I^lini/ed this 
trriii. a:, l ho wa.s followed by oilier Frouirh zoolngisls as 
Wi ll a- 1 y th i-i- i t ulher couutrn-s. The Oitauilcrow ot 
H anderow ayipeara to be considered the type of the genus, 
at leabt it stands at the he;id of ibe heten^eneous spociss 
eomprehended under the title. 

Thus Cuvier anangcs under the Maeaq^tM the fiiOowing 
Simia(l<^ : Silfnut, Sinifti, rii<liala, rynonuUgtlt and cy- 
nocfphaltis, rhmta, uemmlriim. Sec. 

Mr. Gray arranges the ^cniis as thelostof hissttbfcmily 
CerrAtpilhecina (fuiuily Iltnntwdcr). 

M. Lesson, who makes the charncters of the o^enilS con- 
sist ill a facial angle of from 40 to 45 degrees : in a very 
strong development of the supraeiliary and occipital crests ; 
the presence of pouches and callnsitu -, un l a tail nmiv or 
les» long, gives as its dental formula that which is common 
to 10 many of Ibo Smtada^ via. : 

Inclioci i; CSanines j^J; Moh»s^^=32: 

4 1 — 1 5 — 5 

and ho arranges under it the Ibllowing species : Siknut, 
Si'ii-iis. carfionaritio, radiaUit, cjfiUimotgWt rketut, nemc 

tirinux, and sf^rriostt-^^ 

Sir William .lardinc adopts the gettDS with the A>]|awing 
species: Macaeit SHemif, Simeut, radtntutt qpnmvlgutf 
rhesus, nemeilriniUt and nifftr, 

Mr. Swainson, who also adopts the genus, gives the species 
the English appellation of Ave-Iiah<>orit, and he considers 
that they are uislingui.she<l by an i ! ugatcd muzzle, ii- iii 
Macaciti carbonarius, much more prominent than in the 
Cercocebi, and by a tail muioor less lengthened : he is also 
of opinion that they differ fVom the Cyauocephati (Cyno- 
cephali) of Cuvier, or True Baboons, because their nostriU 
'«j]:lii LiMi'iuoIy nn the upper part of the muzzle.' Mr. 
Suaiii-oii ilimks lli.it ilie form of these animals, nevta liic- 
li-si, slious a stiriii; HM tiiblaiice to the Cercocrhi, whiidi in 
further jni i. a-.jil livtlu ir po^si-iiNing a tail ; nhhuugh this 
member is t;eiu !:iHy -n •.lin: liiv it seldom cf|uuls a third 
of the length of the body. The muzzle he observes, is so 
much elongated, that the fhcial angle does not exceed ■li'*, 
and i!ie i aiiiiu! trcth arc strong and Iar.^e. He further rc- 
nuuk^ tliut ii deserves attcutioi), that some of the species 
(as M. Silciius, Siniriti; and rmlidius) are remarkable for 
having crests, which either a^huiiie the farm of a mane or 
of a radiated tuft. The Chinese Honiict Monkey has tho 
hairs dispoied in this manner, while its elongated muzsle, 
in Mr. awainson'a opinion, is i-ery chamctertstic of the 
genus, and he states that tho form of ilu-so animals i-vyn- 
ralcs them widely from the monkeys : it is, he says, slioii;^ 
and comptitM. w lnlc itn ir "I sii tsilum is cunning and uiis- 
trustful. He iKi'.rludus by remarking, that tho crested 
species iuliabii India, and that the others atO African* 
{NaL Jiitt. and CUur^eaiiott <^ Quadrwedt.) 

The author of the 'Natural History of Monkeys, Lemurs, 
and Opos'^iims* rejects, for substantial reasons gueii in that 
work, tlie ueniis Jf<imr«.«, and applies tho term /i(ih<xiiis,a3 
usuall) undei--.i' Mill and a) i ln' I iii t|)(.' Hi,l'1is!i 1'. r.:: i;agc, t<» 
a group of Simief co-ordinule w ith ibe upe* and tno/i/o'ps. 
as «lescribed by him, distiiii^uished from the apes by the 
equality of their members^ their cheek-pouches and i:>chial 
callosities, and flrom the monkeys by the short robust mako 
of tlicir bodies and cxIrrmitii N, their tubercular tuils. ton 
sliurl toexecute the fnn< tii>iL^ usually assigned to thai organ, 
and the mountain rather than sylvan mtbitat which this 
conformation necessarily induces. 

'The most prominent of ihese traits of structure/oon- 
ttnnes the author. ' the abbreviated or tubercuUr naturo of 
the tail, is the idea usually attached to tbe word bahfon, 
audit is certcinl) the most priiiun-nt and eh.ir.icru; i-:tie 
attribute of the yruup; since, a.-t luivc lixquciuiy liad 
occasion to observe, the cuiiipuiativo devcle[uneiil ot this 
organ, if not the iuiinediule cause, is at all events tho iijiist 
certain index of Ihe habits and economy of these animals, 
and he makes the baboons thus defined comprise two dis- 
tinct genera. Papt'o and Ct/noccpltalut, respectively con- 
fined, with ono or two exception^ to the continent* of Aakt 
and Africa. 

The author then inlmduccs to the reader's notice the 

Cus I\t]iio as the last ond luwe^t of tlte groups whti-h iw 
it tlie Astatic continent and tlw great islands of iba 
InidioaAKckipdagak audwhiiiUt appear to occ ;rv n thcMi 
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rrginn-»thc nitiiation whirh ihc Ctftiacrphali fill in Afrira. 
Of tlu! fuiTDi placi-il by the aulhur under this );cnus Ihc 
If'ttnttemo aim (Iftaihi {Rtpin SilenuM and Papto delada) 
arc Ihe only species in which the lail acquires any length : 
it never reaches, he remarks, beyond the huugh*. nor is it 
ever employed to assist the proj^ressivc motions of the nni- 
niaU as among the ('ercij)ith(vi. Thcw species, therefore, 
he thinks cannot l)e separated with any kind of propriety 
from the I\ipim with tuberculous tails, merely on account 
of their comporativo length; because that organ, though 
rather more ilevcloiK-d in the Wanderoo and Rhesus than 
in the Mugot and I'npio nigcr, is still greatly abbreviated as 
coro|«ire(l with the tads of the Cerrojrilfira, and entirely 
devoid of intlucnceas an clement iu the habits and economy 
of anima! life. 

The following is given by M. F. Cuvier as the dental de- 
velopment of the AlactitpwM and ('ynoce/ifiitles, and is taken 
from the Chinese Uunnet Monkey (Macaque Bonnet 
Chinoit) 




Trrtb of Miu-Kii*, tie. 



Reverting to the arrangement of the author of the .Vii- 
tiiral Uittury of Mottkci/*, &.C., wo find the Papios divided 
into two small groups, distin^ui!«licd by Ihe ga-ater or li-s'. 
length of the tad on the one hand, and its tuberculous form 
or total absence on the other; of the latter the well-known 
Afas^'it, or Barbary A|>e, is an example, and the Wanderoo* 
{}fticarut Silenus of authors. Pajno SilevuJi of the author 
of the iVW. Jiut. (]f Munkryt), is an illustration of the 
former. 

Drtcnpfion qf the IVanderoo. — Hair deep black ihroujjh- 
out, with the exception of the long beard or mane, which 
descends on each side of the face in the form uf a rulT, ex- 
tending downwards over the chest, atxl var)ing from an 
ash-gray to a pure while. The upp«'r part of the luce be- 
tw»H-ii tb«" eyes naked and lloh coloured ; the muzzle per- 
fectly black. Cheek-pouches larjje, cullo»iti«'s of consider- 
able aiie, uud Uesh-coloured. Tail about half us lung the 
* LJao-UikU Habuoo of IVaaJUO. 



body, and when perfect, which in captivity is not o(U« 
case, terminating in a brush of tufted hairs (Bmncu.) 

Gf'tgraphiral [httrilmtion. — Peninsula of Imlu^ Crvke.' 
(Knox). M. Uuvaucel saw the animal in the rariuctrvM 
Rarmcpore, and states, according to M. F. Cuvirr, tnat iW 
Indians give it the name of AV/ bandar, or pertups is tk 
author of Sat. Ilitt. o/ Monkeyi observes, mor« pnptli 
nyl or r?<*r/ thunder, signifying the dark blue or Uid 
bnundcr; but this, continues the last-mentioned wikv. 
evidently refers merely to the colour of the hair, and na 
scarcely hv the real appellation of the animaJ, which, nul 
lieiitg a native of Bengal, is not likely to have • Bcn^W 
name. 

Habits, &c. — Father Vincent Maria gives lb« fglVi«tit{ 
quaint account of this s{iecie». ' There are found.' «ay« iW 
radrc, ' four sorts of monkeys on the co«st of Malabar; ibt 
first is quite black with gloosy hair and a white branlrMZi4 
the chin. mca.sunng rather more than a (lalro in Infftk 
The other monkcvH pay to this so profound a mpcct tkl 
they arc humble in his presence, as though tliey apprccali4 
his superiority. The princes and mighty lord* bold tua ■ 
much estimation for his endowments of gravity, capaaci, 
and the appearance of wisdom above every other nuakn. 
He is readily trained to enact a vanety of cervmonics ui4 
affocteil courtesies, which lie goes through with so graxv i 
face, and so perfectly, that it is a most wonderful tiiioi >• 
sec them so exactly performed by an irratiooaJ crraturt. 

The general posture uf the species if oa oil foors or 
seated ; in which positions it usually takes ita £wd eitbrr 
by the hands or by bringing the mouth to iL lis fir«t 
operation in feeding is generally to fdl the che^'k- pouches.* 
It sleeps cither on ita side or pitting, bent fjrward. st>i 
with the head on the breast. Tliose which we ha^e sctii i: 
captivity have exhibited varied temperaments. One u> par- 
ticular was all life, spirit, and mix*hief, wbdc anotbrr nt 
melancholy and staid in it!< deportment ; and yet the hcaki 
of both these animals appcarc<l to be equally good, nm vai 
there much difference in their ages. 




WaiMl«roa 



M.\CAO. a town in China, situated at the soulbfTti « 
Ircmity of the U'>tuarv of thcChoo Kiang. or l"»ntoo 
■ir n' N. lat. and about 113" E. long, about ^ owl** 
Canton by sea. It is buiU on a low sandy proi»oc»*>. 

• • V\n\ iB4MUM<i. lut inltowviL'-'lUai.tT. 
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!;tn;t<^hin^ southward firom the ialaDd of IfMao. which is 
^opanuc'l by a narrow duumfll fkwm the hufer Iriand of 
Kian$;-9han-bieo. The town extendi acroM the central 
part of the peninsQlaftom the rnadstcad of Macao on the east 

to lh<' iiitt-rior harbour on tl.r ui -t, and is somewhat more 
thau half a luib wiil«» m this dircctiuu, wbiUt from north- 
enst to aouth-wcst it occupies about two miles. The streets 
are regular, but mostly narrow. A considerable nunbor of 
liDiisM have been built by the Fortogaew and other Baro- 
pean inhabitants in the European style, but the greater part 
are Chine&e building. There are somo churches and con- 
vents in tile town, »iid also three small fortresses in the 
n<?i(;hl>ourhood. A wall built by the Chinese acro^ tiie 
utHmus U aire fully gvmrded by them, and the Europeans 
ere oot permitted to paia it. Tb« roadstead of Macio is 
nneh exposed to the prevalent galea durinr the monaootu. 
The interior harbuur is spucious, wull sheltered, and has 
accUent anchoring-groiuid ; but hein>; situated out of the 
; iitc to (^nton, and open only to tho suutli-wc-t, it cannot 
w< II lie used during the south- we&teni monsoons. For tikat 
m.-ni u is rarely entered by vessels, which commonly lie in 
the harbour, called Typa Cabrado, which is formed hj foiu 
■RHdl rocky islands, Ivin:^ south of thesoothem extremitf 
' ftlit; {>eniusu]a on which Maciio is huilt. Tliis liarlxjur is 
largo, but as these ishuirls are hi',;li iitid i'ncI>_Ke it almost 
complelely on all sidc^. it is porfcc-tly sad-, even diiniif; 
lbt> bciviest gale^. The entrance for vessels is from the 
east, but boats may pass through the northern channel di- 
rect to the town» which is only about two miles distant. 
Aboot 30 tniles north-«est of M neao, Ihrther up the ostaary, 
i« the rocky isbnd nf f.iritin, on tlie western side of which 
i* excellent am hor '^niund, nlioretlie larger Teiiseis lie-to 

be:VM<' tlu'v proceed to C;iiit(in, and wbcffB an extensive 
smuggling trade is currted on. 

It IS commonly supposed that the Portuguese poesess the 
mvereignty of Macao ; but that is so for from being (be cose, 
that they par a ground^rent amounting to 500 taels per 
n iniim, and L'liiuese mandarins inspect periodically the 
1' rtmjuiac tVirt>, as well as levy a duty on the Macao ship- 
ping. A civil niaudann, called Tso-tang, ressdi s within the 
town, as governor in the name of l!ic emperor of China ; he 
koeps a watchful eye on the inliaMtaiits, and communicates 
inlbrmation to bis superiors. The only privilege wbieh the 
Portttgiicse pos^iess is to govern themselves; while tbeCbineae 
population of the town are entirely under the control of the 
mandarins. The former, including slaves, docs not exceed 
110, svliil"- the Chinese arc culrulati:d to be above iO.ooo. 
Besides the Portuguese, individuals of other European 
nstioiks Mside in the town, especially Englishmen, who pass 
the summer months there, and go to Canton in autumn, 
»ben the teasels amve. 

The trade of Macao was formerly considerable, hut it lia* 
Wn continually decreasing. The Portut^ueso are jiemiitted 
tt> employ twenty-five vessels in this trade, hut they actually 
do not possess much more than half that number. Tiie 
most lucrative branch was the smugcHn^ trade in opuim, 
wbieb has almost entirely passed to ine island of Linttn. 
iRoTsbur^h : The CkineK, by Davi«.) 

M\( ARTNHY. GEORGE MACARTNEY, EARL 
OF, wa^ tht! only surviving son of (Jeor^^e Macartney, Es([., 
a gentleman of Scottish th.^rent, hut whose family had been 
fjf some generations settled on their estate of Lissanourc, 
■warBelftat in Ireland, where the subject of the present 
notke was bom on the Uth of May, 1737. At the a^'c of 
tbhteeo he was admitted a fenow-eommoner of Trinity Col- 
lege. Dublin, and in I7j'', after having obtaineil his degree 
*»• M A., he came to I.,oijduu, where he entered himself of 
•h«* Inner Temple, but without any intention of prosecuting 
tlic profession of the law. He then made the tour of 
^uro}>e. and on his return home in 17G4 it was arranged, 
tbiottgh the interest of Lord Holland, with one of the 
n«tnMr« of whose fbmily he had furmed an intimacy on 
Continent, that he slumld be n tiimcd to the British 
[*»rhamcnt for Midhun»U under the patronage of the earl 
"f Sanilwich, then one of the sei-ietarie-i of state ; hut this 
de»tiaationwasd^anged by his appointment, 22nd August 
of the same year, as envoy cxtraoiainMy to the empress of 
RusMo, for the purpose of concluding n OOmmeicisl treaty 
*»'tli that eountry. lie was knitrhted befbre proceeding oh 
'hu KiiMaess, which, after a lon|j and arduous negotiation, 
^'^ the course of which be was not only opposed by rvnl ia- 
'«««ilt at tlw court to whieh ho w«s wnt^ bttt thwartod by 



voty annoying conduct on the part of the Brttisli «^Knft| 
be at last brought to a satisnetory eoncWon. He r^ 

turned to England in June. 1767, and soon after received tho 
appointment of ambassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary to RuHiai whieh however elicoastaneet indnwd bin 

to re&i^n. 

In Februarv. 17G8, ho mwied Lady Jane Stuart, second 
daughter of the earl of Bute; and in Aoril waa returned to 
parliament far Cookermoutb. In Jafy fhUovmir he ex> 

changed this seat for one in the parliament of Ins native 
country, having been clectol for Arma<;h in eontemplatioti 
of his anpoinlinent to tlie otnce of chiet secretary for Ire- 
land, winch took place on the Ist of January, 1 ."(>», on the 
iionii nation of Lord Townslieiid a* lofd-lieutenant. and the 
adupiioo of a new scheme of goremmettt, under which tlie 
lor^lieatenant should be, not, as berelolbie, an oeeaslMiBl 
visitor only, but a permanent resident in the country. 

Macartney, who was now sworn of the Iri>li ]jri\y council, 
t^reatly disiiiiL^uished himself by iiir, exertions in the de- 
boles of th(? House of Ciiinmons against Flood, Dr. Lucas, 
and the other leaders of the opposition. lie held his ufliec 
till June, 1772, when he was made a Knight of the Both, 
and in 1 9f4 was appohited to the sineeuro of governor of 
Toomc Castle, whirh produced an income of above lOOOA 
In October. 1 774, he was returned to tho British parlia- 
ment as meraher for tho Ayr burghs; hut in December. 
I77ij, he was sent abroad as governor of the island of 
Granada. He was raised to the Irish peerage by the title 
of Bwn Macartney, 1 Otb of June, 1 776. He remained in 
Oranada till July, 1779, when after a most gallant delbnee 
ho was roinpelled to surrender the island at discretion to 
the French tuluiiral C-ntiit d'KsIaing, and was himself sent 
prisoner to Trance. He was hijwi'\er -very soon exchani;ed, 
and after havmg been employed hy Lord North in a con- 
fidential mission to Ireland, was in September, 17B0, again 
returned to the British parUament for Beemlstono, 

On the 14tb of December of the same year he was ap- 

foinled by the East India Company ^'ovcrnor of Madras, 
laving,' returned to England ui.Ianuary. 1 766, he found 
tlmt before his itrriNal he had been appointeii governor- 
general; but the slate of hin health and other con^der- 
ations induced him to decline that poit, and it was cventtt- 
ally given to Lord Cornwailis. Very soon after his return 
home Macartney was severely wounded In a duel with 
Major-Oeneral Stuart, an officer w lioin he had when in 
India found il expedient to remove from the service. In 
K-H he took Ins seat fur the tirst time in the Irish llou^e 
j of Peers, and he resided chu lty in his native country till 
1792, when he was appointed to his most meinorablo 
I public employment as ambasMulor exlnuvdimuy to Pekio. 
I Having on the 38th of June been made an Irish viseoont, 
he sailed on t!ie 26lh of September, takinj;; witli hiiri as 
his sccrelary his old friend S;r Ciecrgc Staunton, by 
whom the account of the embaissy was afterwards given to 
the public. The amount of the benefit sained by this first 
diplomatic communication on the part of England with tho 
court of Pekin has been matter of dispute; but it is gono- 
rally agreed that no other person could have aeeompltsbed 
more than was done hy T/trd Macartney, whose conduct at 
I least was well calculated to impress the subjects of the 
Celestial empire with a respect fi>r the country which he 
represented. He left China on the 17th of March, 1794, 
and landed at Portsmouth on the 5lh of September of the 
ssmo year, having «a the 1st of March previoua been made 
Esri Ifaeartney m the Irish peerage. 

In June, ITt', he was sent on a confidential mission to 
Italy, Jioiii winch he returned in Mov, 1796; and liavitij; 
on the Sth of .June bei-n made a Britisli peer by the title of 
baron Macartney, he yum in the end of the name year ap- 
pointed governor of the newly captured territory of tho Cape 
of Good Hope. Hero be remained till November, 1 798^ when 
his impaired health eoropelled him to return to Vngland. 
Tho same cause indttrpd htm to rcfii'c the of lice of presi- 
dent of the Ikianl of Control, with a seat ui the cabinet, 
which was otVered him on the formation of tlie Atldiiigton 
miiiiiitry in I^Oi: and be lived in retirement, sufi'entig 
severely from gout, till his death, at Chiswick, .list 
March. ISOG. Tlie manner in which Lord Macartney dift> 
charged his duty in the various pnblie services in which ho 
was emp!oye<l procured him from all parties the reputation 
of very considerable abiUty and the highest lioiiour. An 
aeeonnt of hia pnblie with a iolootion ftom hi» nnpub- 
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*terc employed: Hut so uiaiiy were thrown out of work 
that the numbt r was niluc od to 3622 in 1832. This viilu- 
ftblo tnde of s}>iniuii^ raw atlk llouriabed in consequence of 
llw potaetion it iccemd utiiut the introduction of thrown 
lilkt fttMn Franoe and Itwy. Some notion of the giovtb 
of the ink'tnule in Maeetesfield may bo fbrmed, when it ia 
considered that every variety ofjiilk nrtirU- is now produced 
in this town, from the narrowest ribbon to the different 
kinds of sarsnots, plain and figured ^ros de Naples ^^atni, 
iilk vcHtings. and velvets. It i» likewuo the chtet place fur 
the manufocture of silk handkerdltefii of o>-ery description, 
although it suflers fk'om the competition of bandana hand- 
kerchiefs from India. This lust circumstance, combined 
with the iniroductioti of tlie bmad silks from the Continent, 
haa reduced wages in Haccleslield more than ooe-hal^ 

invDlves the •ilki'ireevcn in th« gtealeit dis- 



eeeeuonaUy 

tf«H 

Maoeleefield is titnated on the weit aide and at the base 
of a range uf high land which is on the borders of Cheshire 
and l>;rbyt>hire, and is a part of the mountain -region of 
Jlie laitiT county. Tlie HuUeii, an allluent of the Mervry, 
runs thruugh tite town, the tower part of which is called 
the Waters. A canal which unites the Grand Trunk and 
Peak Foreat caoais pasaea cloee to Maooleafleld, and thus 
opens a water eomnnnioation with moat parte of Bnf> 
land. 

Macclesfield contains fuur prmcijial i,lreets, diver'.;ing 
fruin tlio niarkt t-|il:ue in various directions; and tlioic are 
four eliict eiUiiincx's from London, Chester, Manchester, 
and Buxton. The town-hall is a good building, desired 
bjr Goodwin, and deeorated with graat taste^ and the publio 
room ia well adapted fbr concerts and meeting. A lob* 
acription library, foinnled in 17rt», rontaitis ne arly '2fl,('Ul) 
volumes, ;iiid i>. also a deiio>itoiy of the pnhlic records. 
The butchers'-niarket is a \ery neat, eutn]>aet, and suitable 
range of buildings adjuining the general market. The 
oourt-house and gaol for the hundrcd uf Maoeleefield are also 
aituatod in the markat^pUee. Tlie town is supplied with 
water eondttcted in pipet from the adjoining hills, and the 
money piiid for it goes to the bMioiij,'h fund. Thi-re art? two 
flre eiig'nes, uitU tiic tow n i» lighted with ^as. The various 
fa( t..ne> are situated on the B.>llen. One of the ojUoh- 
fuctories cost 30,00u/., and some of the aiik factories 14,00u/. : 
but the value of the latter has been mudi deprosaod by the 
deterioration of the ailk-tiade. The oommon at the foot of 
the range of hiUa on the eaet tide of the town has been en* 
cluseil in ronserjueni e of an aet parsed for lliat pnrpnsc in 
1791 ; it w now paill) built upon, and the jx-st luj^bly cul- 
tivated, rin-rc is an excellent steam-niill for grinding corn 
in this pari uf the town. There are two banking establish- 
ments, and a bnnch flrom the Imperial Bank of Man- 
oheater. The corn and hutehem* maHieta take place on 
Tuesday and Saturday. The fairs for eattle, cloth, toys. 
&c., are. May 6th, Jnuo SSnd, July lltb, October 4th» and 

November ! 1 . 

Tiie di>peiisary, erected in J81-I, has one physician, three 
honorary isurgeotis, ami one house-surgeon, with a salary of 
IDU/. per annum. There is one Kavine»'-baok, eight benefit 
societies for malesb each ooosisting of 400 or 600 membors, 
and fotir tor females, of about 300 to 400 members each. 
Tlioro are many trusts f ,r ( baiiiaMe puriKiM-.. The free 
frmmmar-schnol wa^ endowed wiili lamU m ljM2 by Sir 
Jidin I'erevvai, vinKtnjJc lord-ma\orof [.jindnii, who is said 
to have been born m this city, li afterwards lelt into the 
bands of tiie crown, and in April 26ih. dth of king Edward 
VL» a now bundatioQ took place. The annual revenue 
now amounta to iSOOi, per annum. By act of parliament 
<|838) four exhibitions of 50/. eueh f r Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are estnblislied, uiiil a eouiinercial school is to be 
connected wnh th.' t:rammar-school. 

St. Michael's chore h was founded by Eleanor, Queen of 
Edward I., in its architecture is partly Gotbie; the 

dianoel end, which baa been rebuiU, contains a painted 
window reproseotinir Saviour, the (bur Evangelists, and 
Moses delivering thi- Ten Commandments Tliere are two 
cliupcls adjoinin^r this church ; otie belungwl to Thomas 
Sava'je. arclihish >p of York, whose heart was burierl here in 
1508: this chapel now belongs to the nnu ']uis ofCholiuonde- 
ley. The other cbapal beloi^ to the l^ '^U fam ly of Lyme, 
one of whose aneeetors, aa appears Cram a brass plate in it, 
sarved king Edward IIL and his aoo the Black Priacc. 

during aU timk m ia Vnues^ and tbe M(aia«r Lyno 



v\as s^ivuii hiia for recovering a staiiil.iril at tlrf ■Mt'.iig ^4 
Crcssy. He aftei waids •.. rMsl Uk h.ir I U . and «u 
headed at Cbeftler. Sir i\*«?r». the son of i'tfrkuu, i<ria4 
Henry V., and was slain at the battle uf .AKinrourt. 

Christ Cauirob was built by Ctaarias Roe. Mm^^ «• 
quired a Ibrtune in the silk trade, and was amoDg ib« ir^ 
to establish it The two churches of St. Michael aoii 
(Jeor^ have sittinns tor 4iO0. St. G«?wr|fv'» rhunrh, Ss:- 
Ion. und Trinity church, Hurd»fi«ld, hji\e IJtJO to-iii 
Tliere are various meeting-houses bclon^r ng to the diisnESl 
classes of Dissenters. 

A mechanics' institution was formed a few ycar« b^ 
one of the principal manufiicturcrs of thu town, with ib'- 
view of encooiagirn; tlie Llh)rtr.of some \uuii^- u.. ; I.*. I 

already been u;si>ocuited for scientific pur Vanuw 
branches of the arts and sciences arc now tai]|;bt to iJO 
members, and the musical class baa made such yiuyasi as 
to liuat the town with a coneert, which was attanM IMS 
persons. Wbcn the Factory Commiksiuners fir^t «vs:<il 
Macclesfield, a census was taken by the manuficturcTf z( 
the state of edu( ation of the c hildten ui tlieir emplo^riM^t. 
and It was found t\ml '^u |Hrr cent, cuuid read: tb« iru}ii.«tf 
of the remaining four parts was accounted for by ibr r»> 
cumstance of their belonging to families newly arn\«il fr 
the oountiT, and their wanting such dreaa aa tbry th^bi 
necessary for appearing at schiK)l. 

The followiin; v\;ii the state of i diirulion a* a«<«ljir.i i 
in June, 1838, The wlmle nuinbcr of ^^rhouU aas ii. ^h.Tt 
conUined 2109 scholars. Of this number of nupil4 I !• ^ 
also attend Sunday-schools; I003fire(|ueiit only dav w-b»..l« 
469 are under Are yeam of age^ 1S84 between' tve ati4 
flfkeen, and 54 above fifteen years old. The noniienal «\« 
tem is adopted in only two of tbo T« c vntu ii dav «rb . is. 
which are attended by 1219 scholar* Tue numbcj of 
duy-sehidar^ amounts to 7> V'. Of ihe>.c 149 are und«T Cw 
years of ai;--, i7I6 between tlve and fifteen, and l»r: 
above fifteen. Thu EitubU»hed Church hab two Sucit««- 
sebools and 770 sebofaurs; the union of cbnrth and 
■enters HIM, the Wesleyan Methodists three »f W* «■!* 
H75 scholars. Primitive' Meth.vlists 5?:.. N'. * Cannr-v. : 
Methudiati 1248, IndcpcndeuU 871, Baptists 
Ca iholics i94. The avanga attendance of dildreD m «sri 
Sunday is 5639. 

(Coiry's History // MacrUi/feld : Onneiod's iftaSary 
Chethirt ; Aikin s Manchester ; Rej^irt on tht ,<i i 
TVorfc, 1832 ; Charily Commissioners' Hiryurt on tkg Gro» 
mar f^rhoui ; Ihfm&tiM Bt^nui Cfamai—CTrfiwm /riB 

Miusdeijleki.i 

MACE, originally a club of racta1» wbencv it den»c-l a. 
name of Ma^e or ftUf no. and whenee lis dimioutne M* 
suolle is also derived. In a more omamental Arm « * 
used as an ensign of authority !>orii. Wl<t- i.i j. ^r»tia. 

The ma CO as a military weaiivn u .^..{.f i-f-. 

priated to tho cavalry, and in the Bayenv tajHrstrv ^f-i 
are represented in the hands of the conibatnnt*. I; & t-* 
<har when tho fxshion of suspending them frjm ibcm4d<« 
bow for occasional use was first introdored into Bniepft, 
as it seems (o have been borrowed fVom the ktMaem, *« 
may perhaps as*ign it to the m; Idh rf the ih:n*~-n;h f-.- - 
tury. Muralori observes thai m ;i close rMiHir: i.f 
it was exceedingly oiifK i.li lo ii\crtlirow or Wound fk-wtft_ 
men ui iuiuaur sitting on horiM^'btick, ibr tbrir [tc-r^av U a« 
enveloped in hauberks, helmets, and other iron otr^rr.i:^ 
eluded the power of swords, darts, azrowa. aad awh \*» 
weapons. Fbr this reason it was usual to strike moa * 
defended with iron macc«, or tn turn the attack uo 
horses, that by making ihcns fail ibey might vixt t-* 
rirler ; or if he had tunihU d on the ground, the »ncb'. . 
I hu armour might render him unable to coutend witJs vcf 
effect. 

Maces seem to have been much usiil from tlie tisne .i 
Edward II.. both in battle* and tournamentA. Mcitv% 

all the bea\y cavalrv Me.e sui plinl with them la it- 
fiftceiub and Mxiccntli centunea, iliougb they .iiwrt:=>*- 
gave way to the >h ,ri battlc-axc and borseman \ h^ja^-- 
The invention of pistols in the reign of Henry VUI. oena 
8ione<l their disuse in the litnc of Klixabeth. 

Blls^ in his notes to the * Fabltaux.' says the mac* ww a 
common weapon with ccdesisstics. who. in cons«<qi»ti<e>* 
their tenures, frequently took the ficR but v*^:.: . ^ > - • 
uf the church forbidden to wield the awofd. Maon 

tMd by tht MMthoimaa. 
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MviDiuert., 26 ; M, yrii k ;m.l Ski ilon's Etigraved Jllusti: 
<f antimt Arms and Armour, iio , Lond.. 1830, vol. ii., 
pi. s.' and 134; Ellis's Fabliaux, edit. t81&, i , 190.) 

The word Mace is MiaetiiiiM und by OUT old writen in 
lli<? H'nse of a seentre. 

MACK. [MTMsncA.] 

MACER. A medicinal Lark is dcsr; ihfil in anticnt 
.iiilhors by this name. iJiDSiorides states that il is brought 
frutu barbarous rogiuiH; CJaku and Pliny mention it as 
kought from India; bui ail a-i.H- that it is useful in dyscn- 
terv. C. d'Acosta descriliLs a die on the Malabar coast 
vbirb bf tli« BrBchmuis is oaUed Macre. of which I he bark, 
k«yi,UttS«dlbjFttieinMaearBford)^ntery.and that Euro- 
peans call it the •arljorgoncta.'and St, Thomas's tree. What 
trw is intended liy him, his dcsrripiion does not enable 
twutiists to dotenuiiif, Imt it might probably be ascertained 
by those resident on the coast by comparin^ his description 
tub that of the trees md%enous or much esteemed by the 
naliires of the Malabar «MUt> Avtcenna gives talisa/ur us 
ikAnbie synonym© of Maeer. Dr. Roylo slates, in his 

• neutral ion -i of ilmialayaTi Hotanv,' p. 2 VJ, that \\v oblain.-d 
/n;jn Caulnil, uti<lt;r ihe wMwooi taireijur, leaves of a highly 
iMiMiic ami stiuiulant nature, which, having ascertained to 
W iha>e ot a spec ic-s of Rhododendron, be named M. aro- 
^"iiicwH, l>ut thr )>hnt had been weviously colled R. tepi- 
dohim by Dt. Waiikh. 

In P^tan works ma/ur is given as the Greek name of 
tU'<-</i(r. Transcribers no doulit Inivc Iuto, ai iii tlio ca-i; 
fLytuiiii, changed the A into / by an error of a smj^lo 
fjint. Tliv)iiKh the leaves do not ogreo with the descrip- 
luns of Mticer, they may long have been substituted for 
! ic:u ; they no doubt possess some astrinseiitwiih their lU- 
■ilant iMroperiieaiiand are therefore weU cuteulaledto he 
tMcfal as medicinal aji;ents. 

MATRDO'NIA (ManOoWn). TIio b ounJurios of llu's rduu- 
irr vaiied at dttforent times. In lite tmiL- ol Sliaho, Mace- 
liwia included a considerable part of llluia and Thrace; 
'<ut .Mace^Ionta Proper may be considered as separated from j 
rtjei,Haly on the south by the Cambimian aotitttanis; ftma 
%ria on the west by the ga-at mountain cliain callid 
Stardusand Bernus, and which under ihu name of Pindus 
also »eparatc» Thessaly from Epirus; from Mci-mu on ihu ' 
Durt/i by the mountains called Orbelus and 8comiu<', which 
run at right angles to Scardus; and from Thrace on the 
Oit by the river StrymoD. The Mnoedonin of Ueiodotus 
n»b<>\vever still more limited, ta is afterwards mentioned. 
Ihcsdonia Proper, as defined above, is watered by thrp(> 
nrtfs of considerable size, the Axius, the Lydias, and ihu 
Hi!ia< iiion, all which flow inlu the Thermaic Gulf (the mo- 
trn Gulf of Saloiuki), The most easterly ns well as the 
lirj".&l of the three, the Axius ( I'ardar), Hows from the ranges 
^•i'licen Scdrdusand Orbelus. in the nortb-west of Macedonia, 
3^ is increased by seToral tribtttattes, and partieularly the 
M^n {Kuehuk Karasou), which rises in tho inouniuui 
•lich divide Macedonia and Illyria. The !k \i ii\i.r tu th 
«fft of the Axius is the Lydias (callerl at ihe ])ri'Sfnt rlav 
Afa ^izmiic on the coast and PuUnHX in the interior;, which 
H'^wwl, acconling to Strabo (vii., Extracts, sec. 9, vol. ii., p. 
1 ' Taucbu.), from the lalw on which Fella is situated. 1 1 
joins the Axius about a league above the entrance of 
't< Axius into the sea. To the west of the Lydias is the 
Hiliacraon Undje Karasoui, wIiIlIi (lows from thu Cam- 
►wiaan mountains ; in the time v( Horodotus it joined the 
-Viix-i (vii., 127), but ut present the llaliacmuu and Ly- 
l:iLs enter tho sea by difl'erent moutfas. The whole of the 
^irict on the eeaKSMst. and to a eonsiderable distanoe in 
m interior, between the Axius and the Halitwmon, is very 
** and marshy. [Axu s ] 
1 rom the mountains whic h divide lUvria and Macedonia 
'0 in' >utilaMi-raMj(es r\in towards thL- soulli-casl, sepaiating 
valleys of the lialiacmon, the Lydias, and the Axius : 
hi; most southerly of theae ranges, which is between the 
iUiacmoo and Lydias. was called Bermius; and the most 
wtherly, between the Lydias and the Axius, Dysorum, in 
•i* pnrt of it.s course at h a^t. Tliu only other rivers of 
"v iiui>urtanco were the Stryuiuu and the Angites. whose 
»:ioy» were separated from that of tho Axius by a range 
f mfjimtains which runs from Orbelus on the north towards 
1 Liiinsiila ui Chalcidico. The S try mon (S/rMWiti) rises 
M«unt Scumiusand tiows into the Strymonio Gulf ((/u//* 
u phano). Not Ibr from the sea it forms a lake, coiled 
crcinitis (Kerktne), into whjdl th* AogitflS flowtfiOIH the 
^tward. [Amphitolis.] 
P. C« No. 681. 



The orif^in and carlv history of the Macedonians are tn 
volvcd iu much obscurity. Some moderns have attempted, 
against all prubability, to derive the name from the Kittim 
(QV^. OT 0^ri»3) raentioned in the Old Tcslameut, 

(Gen., X. 4 ; Numh., xxiv. 24; Jer., ii. 10; JSre*, xxvii. 6; 
Dan^ xL 30). This opinion appears to have arisen in part 
froni the description or the eountrv inliahite 1 by the Kittim, 

■vvhicli i^supiiuMd to ;u>>v\iT to ]\la( i-ilnnia : but s-till luure 
lioiu ihc la€t llml in tin; buok of Macculm' S, Alexander tho 
Great is said to come from the land of C'heitlieim Uk rijc 
yi/t X»irrin/i, 1 Marc, i. 1). and Perseus is called liiog of 
the Killians (Kirniwr, 1 Mace , viii. 5), 

In inquiring into the early history of the Macedonians, 
two questions, which are frc(|iiently confu^cd, oU'/bt to l»o 
kept distinct, natu' Iy. ilio oi ii^m of tlic MacKluuuui I'toplo, 
ond the origin ilty Miicedonian monarchy under the 
Tcnionida} ; for while there is abundant reason for believing 
that the Macedonian princes were descended from an Hel- 
lenic race, it appears prolxiblc that the Macedonians them* 
selves were an lUyrian people, though the country must 
also have been inhnbited fn very early times by many Hel- 

\>-\\h- tlib.'-. Till- Gn-clv- llitMUselveS al"ai|- lft;atJr(l (ho 

Mat.xdwiiij.iis us batb.u uin:s timt is, as a people not of Hel- 
lenic origin; and the siinilarity of the manners and cui^tonis. 
as well as the languages, as fur as they are known, of the 
early Macciloiiiaiis and Illyrians. appear to establidl the 
identity of the two nations. In the time of Herodotus, the 
name of Maeifdoinii comprehended only the country to the 
south and Wfst of the Lyilia-, tur lio <(bsii-\ i-. liut M ue- 
donis was separated from B itimn- by ilie united iitouth of 
the L\dias and Haliacmon. ( Hi rodot, vii. 1'27.) Huw fiir 
inland Herodotus conceived that Macedonia extended does 
not appear from his narrative. According to many anticnt 
writers, Macedonia was originally cnlb.d Kmathia (Plin.. 
H. N., iv. 17 ; Justin, vii. 1 ; Qell., xiv. (,> ; but we al»o fin<l 
tracL's of tho n unc of Macedonians from the earliest limes, 
undti the autiint lorms of Macettc (.Macrnu) und Mace<lni 
(Macji'i'oi). Tbcy a] ] car to have dwtdt originally in tlio 
sonth wc^ti rii part of Macedonia uear Mount Pindus. Ue- 
roil jIus says tbat the Dorians dwelling under Pinduswere 
called Macedonians (i. 56; compare viii. 43) ; and although 
it may for many reasons bo doubted whether tho Macedo- 
nians h.ul any particular ciMuu-i'tiuii willi the L)vir;ans, it 
may be iiilened lium the slaieiiient of Herodotus that the 
Macedonians once dwelt at the foot of Pindu«, whence the/ 
emigrated in a north-easterly diro(*liua. 

There arc various accounts of tlie origin of the Maee- 
donian monarchy, but all agree in asaerting that the royal 
family was descended iWim the race of Temenus of Arg'os. 
(Ilero'lnt., viii. irtT-I :?') ; Tbu( \d.. ii. '").) Perdiccas is usually 
regiiidcd as the founder of lias tnipire ; the dominions of 
which were first cnniined to the counti-y in tho neighbourhood 
^ of Edessa between the Lydias and the Haliacmon, but aAer^ 
^ ^ wards extended as for as the Axius, and subse(|ucntly along 
the coast as fiir as the Sirymun. Very little however \i 
known of the history of the country till the reign of Ani} ntas 
I., who was king of Macedon at the time of tlie (Apul-ion of 
the Pisislratidm from Athens, u C 5C0. Tins uionareh sub- 
mitted to Mif;abwu.s, who had been left in Europe by 
Darius ^fler the failure of his Scythian expedition; and 
Macedonia was considered a proviuco of the Persian empire 
till the battle of Plattaa delivered it from subjection to Ihe 
king of Pertia. 

Amvntas was sucrecded by his son Ale\ ai der I., who was 
obliged to accompany the Persian army into (ireccc. but was 
able on several occasions to render important servicc-i to tho 
G recian cause. Alexander was not allowed to contend at the 
Olympian games Until he had proved his Ari^ivu descent 
(Hcrodot., V. 22 ; compare Justin, vii. 2.) Thetiraeof Alex- 
ander's death is uncertain, but he lived at least to n.c. 4 ("..{, 
%vhen Cinion recovered Thasos. (Plutarch, C*/w»/i,c. I I.) Ht» 
was succeeded by Perdiccas II., a llckle and dishonourable 
prince, who took an active part in the Peloponnesian war 
and altemAtely assisted Athens and Suarla as lus iutcresis 
or policy dictated. Hi^ successor Aretielaus (b.c. 413) was 
the wisest monarch that had yet sat upon tho throne of 
Mttccdon. He effected greater improvoments in his king* 
dom, ai ri v l 1^' to Thucjdides, than all the other monarchs 
together svlio iiad preceded hini (ii. UiO). He ;^rcatly im- 
proved the condition of bis army, he erected forts to repress 
his barbarous neighbours, cunstructed ruads, and cndea- 
vottnd to difiue Mnoog hti aubjects u lovo of Grectaa 

Vol, XIY.-2 1 
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IHenton and rcflncra«nt. He is nid to htvia invited So- 
rnitm to tetilc ut his court, and BuciimLm mid«d llwre 
ditriti]? Ih« httiT \KriaA of hit life. [AncnKtArt.] 

ilii- :i -.»"iiii\itii[i (if Archi'hu*, nr. ■'.'^'\ the ltcjIi'-I 
couiui^iuii j»r»3\ailt!il lur iu.iiiy vcar^; iiiul il wu-s ivl till ilu' 
arr ov^ion of Am)'tila« II. {n.c. 3'j:J), that anything liki' <»r(U r 
vvu n.-!«ttireil to the country. But oven during the ffKmat 
part of his n-i^n Mtoedonia vasdUtiaeted by intestine rum- 
tnotioDsand foreign eiwmiM; end on Imdentli, ac 369, 
tho Mmo 4tate of confusion prevailecl fhnt had fblloircd the 
death »if Arfht litix. Ams iitui- \v;i- -iirrocMlerl by his cMoht 
Aluxatwier 11., who was a»»a*>inm(i.tl at the end <>t the 
fint year of his reiijn by Picdcmy Alorites, wlio held the 
MWaow power fur tnre« yuar» as regent during the mnionty 
of Perdiecas; but. in ooosequence of abusing hts trust, he 
WiVi cut off by IV-rdiccas. B.C. 364. Perdiccas, after a reign 
of fivf ye ars, fell in battle against the lllyrians, H c. 35!), 
an I V. > succi-eilcd by hi» younger brother, th.' « < '.i IiMti' l 
I'iuhi>, who 6uc«^eded to a kingdom assailed by iiuiix r<>ii> 
eiieniti** and weakened by intestine commolion>, ^nid 
left it, tu bis itou Alttxaoder the Great, the most powerful 
wonarchf in Europe. [Philip; Ai.KXAMWit.] Tlie 
iinuudiaie ron!>equi-iKt>s of Ak-xunder's death aro civen 
und»T Antip.\tkk and Cassanokr; it maybe sumoient 
to slate here, that in (he eoinmu'.i n- l o.-. -ph at upon 
that event, the roya! family was riualh de.-iUojed, and 
Cu.s.'^inder obtained at fin»t the power, and c\enliially the 
title of king of Macedun, Cassandur was sueixcded by hi^ 
aon Philip, u.c. 296, who reignod only two vfar«; and on 
bin death, in n.c. '.".M, his two younger biotluTit, Anlipater 
and .Mi'xander. having quarrelled re!»|)eoting the «iUei L'*sion, 
the throne was teized by IX'metrins, the son of .\niigonus, 
who reigtie.l fjr seven years, lie was driven from his 
kiiiiciloni. n.c. -Jh;, bv Pyrrhus, king of Epirns. who was 
however di-posed in hts turn, after a tihurt roign of aeven 
months, by Lyi>miaohi», kin>; of Thraee. [Lniv achvs.] 

On the death uf Lvi'iiivii lais who tell in battle, u c. 281, 
the rtmnlry reinuined in aim j-1 a state of anarchy for many 
yi ;ii -- 'I'lii' iriv,i-i<)ii oT tin: (iauU iVniii it r. •J'»0 to B C. 27s, 
iind tite conteHU Itetwcen the numerous pretemlers to the 
thron<>. brought the country to the brink of ruin. Eventu- 
ally Antigonus (sunMm«d GonnaUw>.tho«vn of Demctriu», 
VB« pnKuimed king; but wn dollwoned by Pyrrhu», who 
ogaut obtained the k'ifiL''l»iii <>i) bis return from Italy. 
After the death of Pvrrliii Aiili,; nu.s reganied pu:«&C!s^ion 
of the tl.r.iii.-. wliirli ret.uiiul till his .le:iih, B-C. 2.19. 
The two following monarehii. iA<metnu» II. (u.c. 239-229) 
Mid Antigonui IL (b.c. 2 J9-22t)), were priucipolly occupicil 
in the Grecian vot* which folloiMd the farmatkon of the 
Arha>«n le«|^e. [AwtiooNtts.! 

l'b;lip . wli<i »urree<!i ■! Aiii\ii1ns, a?:uiiu il i\I tlie in- 
creasing ]Hiwer of the liotnuiib, eaiurcd inio uu .ill;. im e with 
Hannibal ; but was never able to afford htm any tHirtual as- 
SMlaitce, iu cu(iiM3<|uence of eontinual wars with the ^to- 
ttaniand lUymns, whom the Komaiis had found means to 
excite against him. On the conclusion of the war with 
Cartha}**'. Philip (band that he was unahle to cope with the 
Iloin:iri |iu'.\.'i-, aficr d inti!iiii!ir; llir i M»!t,'-t fur a few 

years. v»a« uLh^cd tu ouc tor jicafe oii niielj terms m lite 
victors ciio-e to gr:\nt. Philip was succeeded by Perseus, 
li.c. I7tt. w ho cnrried oa war UL'ainst the Iioiiuin«. nnd was 
finally Conqueretl, BX. 16"*. [.Kmilii.] Maech nia was 

not immediately converted into a Roman pnvinoe, but wa^. 
divided into ftwir diftrtel*. which wbtw considered irntej i n 
dent, and L;' Vrriicl liy fhcir own l uvs. :r.\d of which tiiu 
rnpimUweu' rt.-.iJti Uv». 1> — .Vmphii>oiis, i'hesialoaica, Pelltu 
and PelaLTonia. Macedonia wai teduoed to tiiefonn of a 
Roman pruvniec. u c. i-t.'. 

It i« Very difficult to determine the boundaries of the 
Roman proiiince of Macedonia. Accortling to the ' Epito- 
rowr'ofSiraho ffii.), it waa hotmded by the Adriatic on 
the v> ■ ^; ; il;. ihu 'h li\ ilir iiimuuLuhs of Scanlus, Orbc- 
lus, Hn<><i>>|K.-. a-.id lia-utus; on tiic &outh by the Via Egna- 
tis; and on the east it extended as far as Cypsela and the 
mouth of the Hebrus. But this statement with respect to 
the southern boundary eflfaeedonia cannot be eoneet, since 
we know that the province of M.ictnlonia was bounded on 
the Koiith by tliaf of Aclnra ; and nlili'>ugh it is extremely 
d llii-ult, if Milt impossible, to fix the precise boundaries of 
thc««' |ir<>\mc»s >ei It dix s not nppeai that Achxsa c\lende l 
furtlier north than the south of ThesKnIy. 

Marcdotiia was inhabited from the oartiast limes by 
namciuas thboa. wbe»o names coiittnu«d to be given till a 



late period to various districts of the coantrv - The aart 
impartaat ef these divisiona were— Mygdoaia. Bsstme <t 
Bottiam, Pieria. Bttmaa, Stymphalie. Otwatis, l^anp. 

E nlii or EonltM, Einathia, Pa^nia, and <_ ?. ."r lav. 

M\i;<iiihia, on the Thermaic Bay, mu* iraieJ fr-x; 
the <ii^tri( t ef l5'i:iKri-., or Bottta- l, |,% t:.,' .Amu* JHrr-- 
dot., VII. 123); but us boundaries on tiw *ri.%t ttm Awlt- 
ful. Thurydidcs makes it extend as fsr as the StHM 
(it. 99); hut this is at nrionee with the stelenaeei 4 
Hevodotns, who speaks of the bad to the w«el af tst 
Slnni-«n invlcr the iinnie cT nis.'tlt-n. fHeTtJ«t»l., mi. |;; 
M> i^tloiu* wa& oiigiuiilly or. upjej Ly ti).- F4u«u?s, ■ Th-i 
ri iii 1 eople, who were ex|ie'll«<l thfn«<- V> Trcsmi-'ii 
(Thueyd., ii. 99.) The principal town m tait Aiiiir t »»« 
Therme. afterward* callod Tli«iealonica \i% CAManiicv i» 
honour uf his wife, who was daughter of Phibp. ttliahs 
vii., Excerpta, sec. 10, vol. ii., p. 131.) tt wi« a Wcf* mti 
prM^p■■|luls ti)\Mi, aod exists ot lb'- pn-i-iit tmdrr 
name uf Saloiitki. The Apostie P.iul •i^U<fK.M.ii twu t^.--. ■ 
tu (he Christian converts in this town. The Uk<- K 
e illed at ttte pres4-nt day Befchik, was either to or ^ 
Mygdonia (Thueyd., i. 58) ; a >> said by Dr. Oarke i> it 
about twelve miles in length, and six or eight it) brndkh. 

Tlie Bottiteis, or Bottiai« of Hemdulus, wa.< bi>utvM « 
the c'.ist 1iy the Axius, on the west by the uiiil«>l nuwtb 
the Hahacmon and I>>dias(vii. 127), and on iIk> n>«tb l- 
Emathia.* The pnncipal town of Bof. i.-" - « la P^i . 
situate on the lake through which the L^ijai tluw^ wbtri 
afterwards became the residence of the knii:* ol Miaeisliiiv 
Pell-a w'M n small place till the time of l'ii<ljp. t>y wunfii i 
was i^reaily cnlarf^d and beautified. «Slnil>>. .<■<•.♦ 
vol. il., pp. l.tO-l'il.) Tlie null- of P*lli may siill W »». 
at Alakilisseh. Near the uiouth uf tbe Lvdiasw^ \Vic t.r> 
of Ichnu:', evlehrated for an anticnt temple <\1i.t^«1 j». « 
123; Pliny, H.N., iv. 17; Uela« ii. Ij Hc»yrb^«»li 
'itfoiV ) Thirty miles to the south of PMK at thefwt 
Mount Berinius (Phn., H. iv. 17), was liic ant>-[it r* 
of Berrhipa. or Berceo, which is mentioned in the Acit •/# 
Ap<i\ti, K (wii. 1(1). 

Prnc.-edinu' 111. rig tlus coast we come to Pieem. i 
nntieii! dl^t^:^I of .Macedonis originally int e iTSMS d WtWw ; 
Boituoa and Pieria. Aceotdinc to Stiiihe (til. ass. 1^ s«4 
p. 1 SftJ, and Livy (xlir. 9), Refw was bocinded oc «hr av 
by Dium : but in more anlient times tlie name va<. pts i -. j 
appliefl to ;ill the country l>etwc3enM»ccdani«atKl tlvc Pi :. 
i'lolemy --.ills tlie rouiiliy betuei ii tlu' In lUlh of th^ 
and that uf the IN iieus liy the ii.ur.e ol' l*w.Tia. P(#m » \ 
celebrated in Crreeim ni>ili<>lo-y .is flr»t srit 'A "1 ] 
muses. Pydtui, tho chief ^ace m this dMtnrt»alM«a • j 
Cydna (Steph. Byx.>. and Citfon, aeeordinf to Stxab* ■ 
M l'. 8, vol. ii., p. 130), ktio«n at the prt-^unt day urtd'r 
n;imc of Kulros, is »rii.l \o have been a Greek r»!v. m -• » 
for some time in |>p>-e>>-ioii cf the .\ili- n.ir > * » 
afterwards taken by Ptiihp and given to UIvdiIiqs. 1 
battle between Perseus and ^Imilius, w hich deridt-i :>\ 
of tho Macedonian monarchy, was fought tmx P«-Ss 
South of P>-dna was the town of Dium. at th« tm* of 
Olympus, of wliicb I.ivv li.is given a short drsrrrt* a • • 
6, 7). It ttlurwardu became a Ilomsn col.*«t ♦ Pi ■ 
II. N., iv. 17.) Forty stadia to the north of PytVtis v 
Methone (Strabo, vii., sec.*, vol. ii, p. I lot, at tW* ' 
which Phdip. tho father of Alexamler the Great. sa *^ 

In the interior, to the weatof Pieria, in the tallr-T ' f i 
Haliacmon.was the district of Bhmaa. the inh»b;'i.-r 
wlueli were called ElimiottD. In the time .>f Tb'_<-» • 
Ehniea W4S subject to the Maec«lonian menarrbs*. Vt" « i 
governed by its own princes (ii. 09). TLcre wa» a - | 
from Elimea to Tlieasaly over the Cambonisji bbmebia • 
(Li v.. xlii. A3X and another to if^tolia (Iir„ sfuL SI 

South-west of Elimea was the district of Sf»'rAr** 
which was annexed to Maredon on the conqni-»l M P-r-w i 
by the Ilomar:- d.iv., \1\ together wiih thf c-uut.- -> I 
the Atintnni and Paravsi, vliK-h extended to tlir | 
Elimea, in Ulyria and Epinit. 

North-west of Elimea was the district ef OtestiA 1 1^.-^ , 
xviii. m ; LiTHnxiii- S4\ which probably d e n ied iTw » i 
as Mtiller has remarked, from the mountaiD<>c* xtMrv-— i 
the country (Apn^, m>:untmn\, and not from Orr^ie-^. >. | 
of A;;anieninon. The Ores^a* appi'ar t-> hue i 
peli'l.-iit ot the M.ia< il.iiiiiiii k.ir,; - f .r a r .!• • 

• T*"." H'llt" ( Thiwr'H.l k !• . .1 -lit .• rinrjN <:r.-* .w^a I 

ill.- n.riu,.,. I, ih.- f^,i'„t !• .1.1. . .-..1 .1,. ,,r . ( 

■L( 1VU uul ot UvUi i-su ^' JiMiitui I. ■■ 1. ;^ . 1 I", 
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Ikf v«r« bowoTor obliged at length to submit to IhA m- 
tlNriir,but w«ns d«clared indepcntknt again on tlio conquest 
«f IfiMxIonia by the Romans. (Liv., xxxiii. 34J Tlie 
principal town i;> this district was CA-letruni. situsito on a 
(lenitMula whicli luii iiUu a lake of tlte mmi uame (the 
aodcm Kastoria or Kesrie). 

l^neiHt tbo couiiuy of tbo Ljmowtn (Tbacyd« iv. 83, 
124; liv., XXV i. 25; zuL 33; xxxiL 9), north of Oreitis, 
nui iurroundcd by mountains on all sides. It contained 
loftos of any importniiru cxa pt Iloraclca, which was 
I'll tiio (^it-al Kgiiatian roinl. The Lynctsltu wt ro 
uottTiit.-d by au independent piince of tbo tuitatt of Arrlii- 
imi during the eirlf ptit of PoloponmiiaB war. 
(Tiiucvd, iv. 124.) 

To tbo cost of Lyncus. ond noKb of Slhoea ond Ao Ber- 
loius ^vas tlio tlL-^trict i)f Euriliu, vt F.onl.TU. in the valley 
yl'tiie I.y<iias. The Eonlians are said ti) Lave beun driven 
vQi 111' ihi ii' muntry, wliieli however still eonlinticd to beor 
tfie name uf Euidiu by the Temetiidffi, and tu have settled 
:iiierwards about Phyaca, which was piBbaUj a town in 
Mndonia. iTbuoyd, ii. 99.) 

Hinadiia, whieh vaa afterwards Mmited to tbo eoantry 
. it!i uf Bottitea, in the v ill. v of the Lydias, was tho name, 
iuis been already reiuurKed, by which the country was 
originally called, according' to many anlieiit >> rilera. The 
din'f tmvn in this district, il'^gic, afterwards called Edekta 
i/ W/mi), was the capital of tlic Macedonian kingdom in 
liie earlieal times; and of en wbea It bad ceased to be the 
i-uyai reeidonco, it still oontinned the burial-place of the 
tiRr,-. Ft was a largo city in tho time uf Livv (xlv. 30). 
Il »iuuil on the Via Ei^nliiu 30 mile:* wt^t uf i'elta. 

The nortliorn pai t ot Maredotiia was inhabited by various 
ttibvs ot PoMiniaiis: of which the principal were the Pcla- 
^-unians, who dwelt north of Lyncestis. The chief town of 
ihm distriet was also called Polagoaia. The Agrians, north- 
cnC of tbc Pclogonians, were a powarfhl PBonian tribe, 
Uving near the sooMet of tbo Sttyuott (Stnboh viif & 18, 

vol. li.. p. 133.) 

The peninsula south of Mycdonia, between the Thennaic 
and StzymoDic gaitt, was caOed Cbalcidice from the Chal- 
cidiana of Bubara» who Ibrmed settlements in this eooulry 
ia very early times. Tho peninsula of Cbalcidice comprised in 
llie Mjuth ibiec smaller peninsulas: Pallene, formprly raHod 
Phlcgra (Strabo. vii., s, 12, vol. iL, p. 131), t i i ili 
Tbertuaic and Toronaic gulfs; Sithonia, between the Ti> 
runaic and Singitic gulfs; and Actd, as Thucydides calls 
It (if. 109), or Athos, according to Herodotus (vii. 22), be- 
loeen the Smcitic and Strymonic gulGi. [Atbo9.] Tho 
T ninsula of Cnnlcidko, togiatbor with tho three snialler 
J ' uHMilas, contained sovenl important towns, which ore 
f<w>iieiitly mentioned in Grecian history. 

l'uuda>a, aflerwarda called Ca&i»andria from Cassander, 
lung of Maoedon, founded by tbo Corinthians (Thucyd., i. 
^1, stood on tho namnr isthmus whidi connects tlie peniiw 
^liU of Pallene with tiw mainland. It sent SOO men to 
Platan (Herodot., ix. 28), oud after the Persian war was 
^object to the Athenians. Potida>a revolted from Athens, 
- • • -i.j'J ; tin'l \>as not taken till alter a siege of two years ; 
<*ii^u the Pot I ilacans surrendered and were allowed tu (|iut 
liya ploi e. A mutilated inscription in eleghw vam-. now in 
the British Musoom, eomoMmonUos tho oonn^ of those 
Athenians who Ml in a battle before this town, B.C. 432. 
(iCtem ifarbles. No. 34".) An Athenian colony was after- 
•»«ws sent to occupy tlic town. (Tlmcyd., ji. 7u.) It buhsc- 
owetitly lell under tbc power of Philip of Macodon, and 
o>nti{iue<i from that time subject to the Macedonian kings. 
Tne other towns of Pallene were Aphytis, with a celebrated 
teatpleof Bacebns; Mendc^a colony of Smtria in Bubma 
Tbueyd., It. 1S3), wbiehreroilfed fram tbo Atlnniiana, B.C. 

and was retaken by Nicias and Nicustratus ; and 
S*»<«io, said to have been founded by the Pelleiir.ins fioiu 
Arhaia in Peloponnt-'ui., wbuh also revolted from the 
,\rh«niaD8, B.C. 423, but wus retaken, and the inhabitants 
t^>-atcd with groat crueltv; tho town and lands were 
-flMmatda given to tho Fbttmans. (Thuqrd., v. 32.) 

<At the bead of the Toronnie Onlf was the important 
t«wn of Olyiithn?. founr!ed by the Chaleidian^ and Erc- 
5W*Wt of Euboea. [Oj-Ynthus.] The chief town in Sithonia 
Torone, on tho south-western coa<,t, wIkcU was also pro- 
,ably founded by the Euboeans. Torone was for a long 
."lie subject to the Athenians, bat afterwards belonged to 
^•«^>lf ntbiancuifederocy. and waaerontaally nniled to the 
B^wNTuiiiiu nonatcby by PhiUi>. 



The iKiiinstila of A> te, or AthoSi wm inhabited in tfa 

lime of Thueydide.s by a few |>eoplo of Chalcidic <-iiain, bi.. 
principally by Pelasgians, Bisultio.Crestoniaui. aiui Kdont-, 
who dwell ill buiall fuinikd villages. (Thucyd., iv. lU'j.) At 
the extreutilv ut' this peninsula was Mount Athos, called at 
tho urcfiont day ilunte Sunt'i. The canal iMtXerxes can still 
bo uistinctly traced. Herodotus oninneratea six tOVM 
within this peninsula: Sane, fotmdod by the inhabitants of 
Andros (Thucyd., iv. lO'J); Diuin, Oluj.hyxu^, A* ]..iln>oii, 
Thyssus, and Clcona?. Acanthus, situate on ilu- luw llu 
i^thllHls wlmh t'Dinu'cts the peninsula nl' Ai-ir ilio 
roaiulutul, wi)7> OIK e ail important tuwii. [Atiios.J '1 he 
chief towns in the nitorior of the peninsula of Cliab idire 
were Cbalcis and Aj^uUania, mentioned in the Aett of th» 

The A'"ia Egnalia, whieh formed one sicat liiii' of eom- 
niliiiu uliuJi bctwet:!! the Ionian Sf.i and liyz.-iiiliuui, eum- 
menccd at ApoUonia in Ulyna, and v\iis joiueil at ('lodiatia 
on the Gcnusus by the Via Candavia, trom Dyrrachium, 
which however is also called the Via Egnatia (.Strubo, vii, 
$ 3). The Via Sgnatia entered Macedonia in the district 
of Lynoua, and pamed by tho towns of Sdeisa, Folia, Thea> 
saluuicu, Apolloniu, and AmphipoUs. whefo it ontend 
Thrace. [Thuack.] 

MACER VTA E CAMERI'NO, DELEGAZIONB DI, 
n province of tbo Papal Stato» &>muQg part of tbo old division 
called the Harelies, i>4 bounded on thonordt by the provinces 
of Anoona and Urbino e PeMiev on tlie oust by thu Adriatic, 
on the west by tbc province of Perugia, and on the south 
by those of Spolet*) and Ferrao e«l Asnih. Its jiopiilntion 
amounts to 2-l3,00U inhabitants, diiitiibuted aiiMni; )2 
walled towii!!, 4h terre with communal councils, and 235 
villages and bamlets. Tlie general inclinaliun of tho suf^ 
face of the country is to the north-east, as it spreads from 
the Ibotof tbo central Apennino chain to the coast of tho 
Adriatic. Tbc principal rivers at* the Potonza, ChicniJ, 
and Musona^ wuch rise in the Apennines md flow into tho 
Ailriatic. 

Tho principal towns are: 1, Macerata, on a hill in a 
fine country watered by the Chienti* a neat, weU-buil^ 
cheerfid town. With 15,000 inhaUtants, several cbnrehee 

and convents with good paintings, a college, and n uni- 
versity, with a library containing 20,0UU volunic:>, a court 
)f appi al for all the pro\ inres of the Marches, a liaiulsoino 
tuwu-huuse, and several fine private palaces, amongst which 
the Palace Cumpagnoni is tho most remarkable. Macerata 
is a bishop's see and the residence of tho delegate. It 
carries on a oonsidemblo trade in eom. silk, and cattle. An 
annual fair for horses is held at Macerata. 2, Ixirkto. 
3, Recanati, near the Adriatic, with 4000 inbabitanis, and 
several chnielio and eonvents. 4, Tolcntino, farther in- 
land, near ihe foot uf the Apennines, wi'.h 3U0U inbabitanis, 
and known u. niodern history fur the treaty of peace of 
February, 17S7, between General Bonaparte and Pope 
PiosVl.; and also for a battle on the 3rd of May, I Sis, 
between the Austrians under General Uinocbi and the 
Neapolitans under Juacliim Murat, which by the defeat of 
the latter decided the fate of Naples. 5, Camerino, the 
antientUauieriiium, an old tuwu among the Apennines, and 
a bishop's see, with 7000 inhabitants, several churches and 
convents, and some silk manu&otories. It is the birtb-phifO 
of ^he painter Carlo Iffaiatti. «, FabrianQ, ihrtber nwib. 
u bislinp's SOP, with 7001' inhabitants, manufuctorios of 
paper and ]iari'hnienl, an<l a CODsidctablc trade in wool. 
7, S. Sc'veriiio. with ao(j«i inhabitoatlL 8, ICatelie^ an old 
town, with 3000 inhabitants. 

The province of Macerata is in part very mountainous 
and barren, bat the valleys and plains towards the soa-eoost * 
produce abundance of eotn, win^ meet binds of flnit; and 
\ ery goixl silk. Tlie coast along tho Adriatic has no harbour 
w liieh de^'rves the name. Recanati has a kind of port or 
anchoring-place for small vessels at the mouth of tli>- riM r 
Putenza, where some trade is carried on. (Caluidn's iit'^'y^'^t. 
Stahxltr ;■: Neigfhaur.) 

MACERATION is the exposing of any substances, and 
generally those of vefetablo origin, when reduced to coarse 

powder, to the action of water or any other liquid, without 
the aHsisfancu of heat, m wiiich 1 ist circumstance it dift'eis 
from (lizestMti. The object of maceration is twofold • cither 
merely to soften the parts of tho substan<» operated on. m) 
as to allow 9i the mora raady stdiaeqnent action of heat, as 
when cinnamon or dtfvesare macerated in walor, ]aeviab.-.ly 
to distillation ; or it i« omploTed to dtmolw the anmiatic 
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parts or a tubstancc, when tligcstion would not merely (lib- 
solve but (lf>^ipate tlieiii. 

MACllA'IKOUUS, a yenus of extinct nnitnals e*ta- 
blitshcd by Prolcssur Kaup upon lliuse canine tcelb wtlh 
M-rnitcd or dcntilatiHl cd(;c!i wiiich bavc lH>cn attrd>uti'd to 
bears (^V»«* ctiltmt^nt, &c.) bv Cuvicr and olbers and to 
great cats {Felix) by Bravanl. t)r. Riickland {lirid^eirutrr 
Treatinr), in bis rsilalo^uu of tbe nniinal reniniin> found in 
strata of sand, referrible to tbo »«o<>nd iH-riod of tbe icrliary 
forinaliunit (Muiocnc of Lyell), at R|iplesheiin near Allzoy, 
about twelve leagues to tbe sontli of Nluvcncc, and n-rordL-d 
by Kaup, incUides Mtirfiairtxiuit, wbicli l)r. Burkland places 
Ix'twren Frtix and '/«/'», und uoU^s an 'allied to bear, Vrtug 
cullndttm.' Professor Kaup bowcvcr remarks, tbnt thesio 
* canine teeth' and even tbe dentilations on tbcir c<lgey 
bavc a roniplete re^ieniblnnce to those of Megatosauriif, and 
indeed their (lutnesH and thinness do not correspond with 
the canine teolh of any of tbe c\i»ling Camiv >ra, while the 
dcntilatinns stronjily resemble those of the Saurian above 
lueiitmned We hero tlirure a tooth of Me^alotaurus, a 
toolli of Murhainnluti (Ursiis cult ridf its) and a catt of 
another, from s|)ccuncns in the muscutu of the Geological 
Society of London. 




a, Toolh, liD|»>tWitwl«w. Mt. : h. wiUiOf oTrattof loolh. |>er&xl, ) nil. 
%\tr ; r, Iwilh uf Mr)(akMaunM. uaL ttu. 

Mr. Owen has no doubt that the teeth (x, h) l>clongc'd to 
a niamniiferous animal, and the proof is afTordeil by the 
east (6>. whuli shows that tiie tooth w.is originally lodged 
in a kuckel, und not anohyl<>!M<d to the sub-iiance of the ji»w, 
und tiiat the fang is eontraote<l and suhdilied by tlie pro- 
gressive diminution of a temporary formative pulji, and docs 
not teiminate in an open conical ravity like the t»vtli of all 
known Saurian*, whicn are lodf^od in sockets. Careful com- 
parison will hhow that the canine teeth of Machairodus are 
very far from those of the bears, and sutllcicntly rctnovc«l 
from tiiosc of the tiger, though those of the latter present 
M'rrati-d e«lgo>. Oil Kxjking at the catalogue of the extinct 
species found at Epiilesheuu. wo do not find any large fossd 
ruminant noticed, though we find large cats, »omo as largo 
as a lion, ami another carnivorous animal {Agnutherium) 
ajlif'l to the dog and also oi large as a lion • and wc are not 



without existing ruminants with very long r*nin« m 
the upper jaw with serrations on their 04l;:es, tbousti bot m 
liKoad in proportion as tlu>sc of Machatrudtu. [Btuu y<JL 
iv., p. 

MACHRTES, Cuvicr's name for the Ruff {Tnmgt 

pueniiT, Linn ). rScouop\rii>«.] 

MACIIIAVE'LLI, NICCOLO', was bom at Florraav 
1 1G9, of an old though not wealthy fnmdy of that rvpaMr. 
Having received a liberal education, be was employed in tW 
ollicc of Marcello Adriani. chancellor of (he commumtt J 
Florence, and ufter\»ards, when twonty-nme yeanof a^. h« 
was made tiecrctary of the 'Ten,' a iHiani entrusted «iUi tiM 
management of foreign affairs and diplomUic nr^tmlions 
Macliiavelli's abilities and penetration beinf tooo fvimvrd 
by his su|M>riors, he was successively employad on many and 
some very important missions. The Br»t wis m in 
Jacopo Appiani, lord of I'lombino. for the purputr of ra- 
gagini^ htm to join tbe Florentine troops whirh wmbcMrr- 
ing Fisa, whilst their general Vitelli was dcfmdiaf i)^ 
Florentine territory against the Venetians, who. jmmi !• 
(be emigrant partisans of the Medici, wrre making ism- 
siops from the borders of Romagna. In the f<dK>«iaf ysai. 
Iw'J, Machiavclli was sent to Cathenne Sforxji, rouatM-f 
Ftirli, in order to make arrangements with Iter son OtlsTr 
ano to engage at a condottiero in tbe service of the rvpuU'. 
The instructions given by the Ten to Machiavelh for <arh 
of his missions, and his letters or reports to tbrai vn:tra 
during the course of his negotiations, luivc bcrn pobiisbo). 
at least in great part, and they occupy volume* it. aad t. of 
the 4 to. trillion of bis works (Florence. ITS.'). Tb^ arr 
most curious and valuable documents for the huior; of tl.r- 
times, and they are also most useful fur the understaiiding uf 
Machiavelli's political and historical works which be wrxii' 
later in life. Xlany letters however, and sotne of ^rnt i» 
portance, written to or by Machiavclli, remain still toediiri 
There is a collection of them in the hand* of M. Ssli. 
at Paris; three more volumes of autographs were purrhn ! 
in IH'jfi, at Florence, by Ivtrd Guilford; and another fst 
remains at Florence in the libraries Pitti. Rinuoriiu. u ' 
others. (Valery, I'nuases en Italie ; Avettel. ibrve art*- c* j 
on the French translation of the works of Machuvell. l* I 
Pi'ries. which appeared in vols. 41 and 42 uf tbe Rhut i«- 
cylojifdiqui'. ) 

In the year ISdU Machiavclli was '>ent as a ' m ram^T • 
to the Florentine camp before Pisa. lie was prescat tt Vim 
arrival of a body of French and Swiss auxdiary troof* U'i • 
Dc lieaumont, sent by I»uis XII.. who had jiMt iwt- 
ouercil Lombardy and had formed an alliance wah FWrttn. 
Dissensions however orosc Inrtwcen the allies coocmiA<:U 
pay of (he auxiliaries. I1ic 8wis» mutinied, and insulted Ix « 
dc^li Albiz7.i. one of the Florentine commissmncn : as4 i ' 
French abandoned the attack against Pisa, throwing sli \:t 
blame upon tho Florentines, and took poaaession uf P#trs 
banta, of Mossa and Carrara, and utlier di^tncu Iwkuri | 
cither to Florence or its allii-^. This was an anxiow p«r»*4 
for Florence, which saw itself entirely at tbe met^ •' 
Frame, while it was thrcitcned on the other ».id« bjrCeM.- 
Rorgia, then the terror of central Italy, «ho, suppivtarf .« 
his father Pope Alexander VI., and also by thr ArM-^ 
was making himself rooster uf Romafrna by fare* >t 
treachery, and threatening Florence, w)>ere he vi*b«d 't 
re establish the Medici. [Horcjia, Cksask.] In July. I3««t, 
Machiavclli uas despatched to France in order to'c:ifk«< 
to Louis XII. the untoward occurrences at Pisa, i j i mtm 
vour to keep the king, or rnthcr his all povcffu] aojc-r 
Cardinal d'.Aniboise, archbishop of Roueii, in a frienAy i — 
|iosition towards Florence, and thus »creon the repabbe fr a 
the ambition of Rorgia. Tliis was a very delicate muueft Tti* 
French king and minister were prejudiced againa iW F-* 
rentincs; they had an interest in favourini; the Bur^M^sfi 
they were also instigated against Florence by Tn\ uLim^Bmh' 
inont, and other persons of influence at tl>e Fienck Cksrd 
Muchiavi'Ui's mission to France lasted till January. t> 
He followed the French court to Melun. Blois. Nanics. ak 
other places, and by dint of much skilful maoafaBCMl. I 
fair promises and professions, and of timely sud^MlMMk > 
left I.ouis better disposed towards Florence than W tJi 
found him, and made bun watchful and jealous of tb«»' 
menls of Cesare Borgia. This jealousy of the F'ncotk Wiii 
provc<l the salvation uf the republic a few montha afu^ 
when the ferociuiu and unprincipled Borgu catetvd Twi 
rany with 8U00 men. and encamped a few miles bvm 
reucc: Tii« citizens showed finuitc»», aud iq lite iKiii m 
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lottcrs l atuo from i\w Ficiuh king forbidding Bor^a fruin 
iiii>li':itmg the republic. A coovention wtm runcluded in 
Mar. 16UI. between Flwcnee and Borgia, by which tho 
lativr, after noeifing « sum of moneir* «ont kia way to 
Pidiotrino, and left the Florentine territorjr aft«r committing 
many tlcprerlalions. But In llic f<.illo\s ing y\ :ir Borgia. 
liaviiiLj n-turned toRouui^iia, (iiDvc away (iuululiMlilki, iluko 
of U till! 1(1. mill took possession ol' I-' ;» men 11 (',\vli')>e lord, tiiulio 
YariUia, be caused (u be strangled witb tttrec young mus, 
while bit lubordinaio Vitellozzo Vitclli supported the revolt 
of ArwEO* CSortona» the Val di Chiana and other di<itric(« 
■eamat Florence, and in ftiTirar of the Mediri. Here again 
)';.-• Frcnrh interfero<l. ami Vitolli, « ho h>:'^i.\\ to be nlaniiod 
al till- < rut'lty of Borgia, entered iiitii du agretiiucal v>ith 
the l-'n iic li aiol wiili Florence, by which Arczzo and other 
luwiu Were restored in August, 1502. On thi<i occasion 
llaehiarellli bcin^^ requested by the government, wrote his 
opinion coneeming the manner in whicli the revolted diatriet* 
ought to be trcatod: * Sul netodo di tnittare i popoli di Val di 
Climiii,' Qiiiiliii^,' tlie ii])iiiion of t,. Fuiiu> Camillas urtcr 
tile subjugutioii ut Lutiuui, auil tlie coiulucl ul' (he liuiaua 
K-nale townrdH tho Latin cities, be ai!via4:d moderation in 
the pro&ent instance, except towards iVreuo» which be com- 
pared to Velitia^ and aaviaed to b« treated accordingly. 
{Utf, viii.) 

In September of the same year, i 3U2, the Florentines, 

alarmed al the dnnyi rs by \vliii.li ilu y were encompassed, 
saw the necessity of iug greater stability to their PKtt iitivc, 
by appointing a gonfaloniero pcrpctuo, a kind <>l diciatur 
IVir life. They chose fur this office Pieru Suderini, a man 
upri<;ht and disinterested, and without children, and there- 
fore lese likely to excite suspicions or jealottsy. About tho 
same time Machtavetii was sent on a miMion to Duke V:i- 
leutino, the formidable Borcia, who was then at liiiol i in 
Roinagna. Borgia had jusl returned Iroui Luiubwrtly, from 
an interview with Louis XII . in which ho cndeavouretl to 
dear bimself from the charge of having oountenauctNi the 
inanrroetion against Florence, and moreover to obtain as- 
sistance from the Froncli king for the purpose of subduing 
Boli^iia, which he in'nded to make the capital of his 
dueby. 

I>urin;;his absence in l>iutbard\, Ins owa friends and 
former coUeamics, Vitellozzo Vitelii, 15a 'luni of I'erUfjia, 
tile Oriiui, and OUverotto da Fermo, aLrmed at the in- 
Treating ambition and cruelly of Botgia. deteiTninc<l to 
forsake him. and entered into a secret league wit li Renli- 
vufflio of Bologna and PtMrucci of Siena, who were his de- 
r!ircd i im ini' s At the same time thi v niviti 1 the Flo- 
rfalino'* lo join them. But as Borgia Wiis proU'cicd by 
Franco, who^e displca'^ure the Florentines were afraid of 
ilicorringt tbcv sent M.icbiaveUi to make protes^ions of 
fneiuUhip to Borgia, and at the same time to wateh his 
iBOvetnciitH, to discover his real intentions (which wns not an 
msv thing, for Borgia was the closest man of tho age), 

:•! to ohuiin swiin'thin^' in return Hir tlieir frieml>^»ip. 
li:c accuuiil ol this iiusstou is c.vtretnely curious: there 
vus deep dissimulation on both sides: Borgia haled FK>- 
xonco as much as the Florentines hated him ; but they were 
both kept in check by the fear of France, and both Bor- 
gia anu MachiavelU made the fairest and apparently 
most candid professions towards each other. Borgia even 
assume«l a confidential t tie, ami bei^an to tell Machiavelli 
if the treachervof his Ibniicf li tends ; ho added that he Iwew 

'V to tleal Willi them, and was only waiting for his own time; 
he also expatiated on his well-disciplined forces, his ar- 
tillery, and the assistanoo he expected from France ; 
and all this in order to persuade the Florentines of the threat 
^"alnc uf his friendship, and that they should give him a 
'• i:i'b>tta, that is I't siiy, the ehief command in Hicir army. 
Uorgia houe\er 1> ul to il; with a negotiator who. though 
voung. was a ni Ui h for him. * I answered,' says Machia- 
velli. in tho 21sl leUec of that mission, ' that his excellency 
(he duke must not be eompared to the generality of other 
Ilaliart 1 irds. but that ho must be considered as a newpo- 
tciita'e Hi Italy, with whom it is more fit and becoming to 
iii iko a treaty of ailianee than amcre condotta or mercenary 
•"invention. And I added, that as allvancea are maintained 
lljf anas, whicli are the only binding security for cither 
p<rty, jour lordships (ihemaeistrates of Florence) could nut 
we what security there woaTd be tor them if throe-fourths 
Or three fifths of ywr forces were to bo in the hands of the 
duke.' Still the negotiations went on about the cuudotta. 
^liilitBoigiairMiiwditatiDg uirtlMsr ttteke of hit iwwl 



p ilii v. Marliiavelli had a foretaste of it at Cescna, wlicre 
a ceruin Hmiino, a confidential agent of Borgia, and, 
as such, hateful to the people, was loddenly arrested 

S order of his master, and the next morning (on Iho 26th 
December) was firand in the middle of the square cut 
into two pieces: ' Such,' says Marlnavclli, ' hos been the 
duko's pleasure, for he wishes to show that he can do and 
undo ins own men ai he thinks proper.' On the last day of 
December, Borgia, followed by Machiavelh, marched with 
his trDope to Sinigaglia, where the Onini, ViteUociOk and 
Olivatottowera waiting fiit him, to have aoonference and settle 
mattei*. Assoonashistroopshadentoredthetownhearrcste<l 
those ehiefs, slran/led Iwoof them that very ni|,'lit, and kept 
the Orsiiiiui i>rison until ho heard that his lather. lU© |H>pe, 
had secured the person of their relative Currlmal Orsini at 
Rome, after which they also were put to death. On that 
very night Boigia sent ior Machiavelli. and said that be had 
done a gnat service to Florence in ridding the world of 
those men who were the sowers of discord. He then 
expressed his wish to attack S ena and revenge himself on 
Pelrucci : but the Florentines, being cautioned by Machia- 
velli. took measures to thwart his plans, and Petrucci was 
saved. Machiavelli returned to Florence in January. 1 60.1» 
after three eventful months paiaed in the court and camp 
of Borgia, which was the moat complete school of that 

P>licy which he afterwards illustrated in his treatise * Del 
rincipc.* His letters (fifty-two in number) written ihinni^ 
that mii^ion have a certain dramatic character whu h 
awakens feelings of surprise, terror, and intense curios ly, 
Machiavtslli wrote also a detached report of tho Sinigaglia 
tragedy; *Descriziono del modo tenuto dal Duca Valentine 
per ammazzare VitdloKSO VUeUi^ OUverotto da Fermo, il 
Sigr. Pagolo c il Duca di Giavina Orsini.' He obtained 
one tiling' from Borgia by this mission, a free pas^a^'is 
lluough liomagna toall Florentine travellers and merchants,, 
and their goods and other jtroperty. This document i» 
headed ' Ctosar Bocgia de Froucia, Dei gratia Dux Romaiv> 
diolse. Valentiseque^ Prineens Hadrie el VcnafH, Douinusi 
Plumbini, &c,ae Sanctv Ronuum Boelesioj Confalonoriutt 
et Capitaneus Generalis,* and dated *Imola», 19 Octobris^ 
.\.D. I jO-2. Duralus vcro nostri Romaodiolsa i^ocundo.' 

In August of that same year, 1503, Alexander Vi. died, 
and his successor, Pius III., died a few days after. A new 
conclave being assembled iu October, the Florentines sent 
Machiavelli to Home, wfaere he was present at the election 
of Julius II., and soon after witnessed the fall of ( Vs.ire 
Borgia, who was arrested at Ostia by order of the pope, an.l 
all his lU-LTotten dominions wove taken from hiui. His 
troops, tu parsing through Tuscany, were disarmed and 
disbanded agreeably to Machiavelli's secret advice. 

In January, 1604, Machiavelli was sent to France to 
rouse Louis XII. to the danger thrcatenirig both Florence 
and the state of Milan firom the SpMiiards, who were ad* 
vancing from Naples towards Kortb Italy. The truce 
between France and Spain ])ut nn end to this mission. 

After several minor inissious to Piombino, to Bagliont 
of Perugia, Petrucei of Siena, and the duke of Mantua,. 
Maeliiavclli was sent, in .\u^ust, 1 506, lo Pope Julius If., 
whom he met on Ins march to dispossess Bagiioni of PiSni* 
eia and Bentivoglio of Bologna, whttber t be Florentine envoy 
followed hini, and returned in October. {Opere di Maehia^ 
relit: Legaziotie seconda alia Corte di Roma. ) He then wrote 
'Provvisione per istituire Milizie Nazionah nolla Kepublira 
Fiorcntina.' He had always blamed the employment of 
mercenai7 troops and conduttieri, which was an old custom 
of the Florentines. 

In December, 1 507, Maohiavelli was sent to the «in|Mnir 
Maximilian in Germany, wlio bad aienttled his Intention oT 
^oiiiL,' to Italy to be erowneil, and had demanded money al' 
the Fbjrontinos. ilc |)roeee<le<l by Geneva and L'onstaiipe, 
where, tinding that the emperor had moved southwards by 
tho Tyrol, he followed him to Bolzano. The Vcnetmns 
however opposed the passage of Maximilian, and Machia- 
velli returned to Florence in Jnoai, ld08« On his return ha 
wrote several reporta on the affiurs of Germany, besides the 
letters wliiiU lie had sent homo during his mission: 'Rap 
jiorto suile cose di Li Magna ;' ' Discorso sopru lo coso delF 
AlLin igna;' ' Ritratti di LAmaglia.' 

In February, 1509, he was sent to the camp before Pisa, 
which was ^jiia fae^^ed by the Florentines, a.id he thenco 
addressed a report Ml the state of affitin: 'Disoorso fatto 
al Magistrate dei Dieei tnlle ooee di Pia*.* In June of 
that year Pist tucwndered, through ftnuit 
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In July, 1 Mil. Xfachiavclli wa^ si-nt to Franre a tliiitl 
limo. Tlii: Ciiiliiial d'Aiitlmisf uus hitel) dead. Tho o\)jcct 
of ihU lui^si'iti t.j LiM'ovii iigL' ilie French court to main- 
tain the alliance with tiie pope ami th« emperor ogaintt the 
VtmtiBdft (tbe league of Oiinbnii), and to induce Lou it 
to praveat the 8«iu from eotisting in giwH ntirabtn 
in tbfl •ervico of the popo, far wv tlmt Jiiliin, fed- 
iuff hna«''lf ii)ilr|iLiidi.'iit, bliould take snnie new whim 
into his head. And tins lu rt ^ility liappeued !M>iin uftcr; 
foft while Mochiavelli \ik\xs iu Frnm c, Julius form id a Ic^L'ue 
todrivo the French out nf Italy. The lettora of this mt!^^lun 
we very inporlenL Tbo audiences of Louis to MacbiavcUi, 
and the conferences of the l»Uor iritit the oudiwd of Iftvt, 
iho cJtanccllor of France, end othen, and hiiielleatJiHwentlM 
IKjpe, on the proiLTts uf Luuis, on t^<' pidjxtsal luado by the 
emperor Maximiiiaa to Louis, of flivirhn^' Italy toweon 
thein, which Louis refused to acct'-b' lo. art' i-xin'tm.'ly in- 
tere«ting. Macbiavelli returned to Florence in Scpt«iabcr, 
151IK having comolidntad the anbiwM ef FknoM iritli 
France. 

On his return he wrote his second ' Dccennale,' or tbort 
rhroniclc. iii li iz.i nma. Tlic t'lrA 'Decennalc' went a^ far 
as attcr the fall of the BorKiaii. It thus alludes sutiri- 
c«Uy lo the dMlk of Aloirader Vl. 

* ftaVt ValemJi : c prt ntft ri]ioM> 
IVirtiito fit Ilk )'»nlra« hr>ti', 
Lo iiiirtu d'AWfMnctru gli>hov>. 

l,u^:>uri-L. ^luiuniA. e cruilclLiil*.* 

The second 'Dcwniiale' comes down only to the year 
1610, but Macbiavolli intended to complete it till 1614. In 
September, 1511, he was sent ssain to Fntneo, eoncerning 
the eouneil whioh assembled at Pisa, by order of Lonis 
to try and depose Pope Julius, which council however broke 
up without cfToctint^ anything. Machiavelli fell ill. and soon 
i >'ii>riied hiiiiu-. In I '>1J the h.it tie of Ravenna was fought, 
(iartiundc Fiux was lulM. and the French lost Italy. Juliu«, 
M lio was irritated against Florence for havine sidod with the 
French, engaged tbo Spanish viceroy <if Neplee to tend a 
iKMly of troops against it, and re-eat«bliih the Medici by 
force. Th<! c.iiniirjphe twk place soon after. 

In bfuuiiiber. 1 j 1 2, vvhun Giuliano and Giovanni de' 
Medici, tne soii-t of Lorenzo, re enlerutl Fl irenro Ijy nio iiis 
of the Spanish mtantry, and overthrew the (wpuUr govern- 
nent. the VMifalonidre Soderini made his escape, and the 
teeralu7 MechisveUi^ with othen of the popaliur puty, was 
ditmlned tnm office, end bantdied Jbr • tine fin>m the 
city. In till- foUuwirig year a ron^piracy was discovered 
agaitiiit ihi; Mcdici, iii whicli Mui hiavelli was accused of 
Imvitig partinpatnl; being arrestid in February, l.'^l.i, lie 
was put to the torture, which was the usual means lla-ii 
employed onder M tlw gowenimenle of Florence and of 
Italy, of eiamiaiaf penona aeenaed al aiate crimea. He 
however maintained that be iMd nothing to oonfcM. 
From his prison of Le Slinche he wrote a sonnet to 
(f luliano de' Medici, who was then governor of Florence, 
hi- l>n>ihc! Ciiu\aiiiii having gone tu the conclave at Rome, 
where he was elected pope Ib^ the name of Leo X. The son- 
net, whieh is half sad. half huBHfWMk deoeribing hi« snftr- 
ijin, hia own torture, the aanoyaiMe of heaiinK the aereams 
of^ the other prwmei*. and the thicala he nad of being 
hanged, is given by Artaud in his biography, entitled * Ma- 
chiavel, son G^nie et scs Brreurs,' 2 vol*. Svu , I'.iri*. 

He waa soon after released, in consequence of a pardon 
lent Awn Rome by Leo X. to all those concerned in the 
conaptoey. Beihre however the pardon arrived, two of 
them. Pietfo Boeeeli and Ageslino Capponi, hod heen 
exe<'Utcd. 

Machiavetlt now withdrew (br«e\oral years from jiulilir 
life, and rL-tired t<t }u» cipimtrv-hou-c at S.iii CasoiaJio, abuut 
ei!;ht iiidi'i from Florence, ihiring this retu-ement he 
w role Ins •hv "urces upon Livy his book« on the art of war, 
and hia * Principe.' The last work haa been the aat|)eet of 
mtKh e w n wv e n y. whieh ia now at an end. The IknA 
' Del Principe.' or ' De Principatibtii?.' for that was tin/ ktI- 
^inal title, wa^ n ^t intendetl fur pulilirathjn; it was written 
by tlio an: Ihjr f ir ilu' j rivair nerii'^al lirjtt of Giuliano. and 
then L.f Li.r. aiu do' Medici, afterwards duke of Urbino. son 
of Piero and grandson Of Lorenzo the Magnificent, m li. . waj 
appouiied by Lew X. g evamorof FlerHioe, hia nnele CKn- 
liane having removed |» RoBW. 



dressed (>> friend Vottori, then at Rome, lOth I>eTeaber. 

alkr huuj.irously describins; his mtxle of Lie lR 
the country, ulol>1i^'ll^ tin* iri'a;i-<' < « which ho ««« ili-n 
en(;aged. and telin him lliiit be wiatics to kliow lu (be Me- 
dici * that be bad not spent the Iii years in which Le b»i 
>tudi(.'! th0 ait of government in sleeping or play inc. •» tte 
()a>y inigiit tlunk of employing a man who had araairsd 
experience at the expi iise of others arwl lie add*. * I w:\h 
thai these signon M. dici would employ me, wen* »t i/n)i ta 
rolling a stone. They mi^ht not to doubt my fidi Jify. My 
{jovortv u a teetiffiony of it.' These cxpm^ions »^<< w <-)e>any 
cnongn Umt Maehiavelli's object in writing the ' IVrndpe' 
was to TCooiniBeDd himaeiif to the Uadici. AA the 
ingcniona anrmiiea of later crftiea abowt his wishiuf to 
render absolnto prine.^s (Odious the puople, or v» in- 
duce the Mediei, by iuliowm^ his jTi rept*. to render Vhtni- 
sclves insupportable and thus bnn^ iK>ut their own fill 
and the restoration of the republic, arc roiD|ile<rly oTtr- 
thfWWn. MacbiavcUi saw clearly enough that the Wedyi 
were too flrmly seated at Fkteoee to bo dtatod]^ sod al- 
though be was himself partial ton raliooai STtina i/ntil 
liberty, if i iiiisis'Liit wlili a strong govcrnmcni. be wa* n'iII 
more attaciied lo ttie nAtionul honour ai>d indepeti'idnfx if 
his country ; and what he dreaded moat was, tiai. ihrou;:^ 
aomc rash ebullitions of party spirit, foreigners mu;li( W 
cnable<l to interfere and enslave Florence, as Ihej L 
slaved Lombardy and Naplea. At th« end of hi> ' lV::>n{«* 
(eh. XXV.) he disp]a)s this feeling with great cneryr. Atur 
examining the stron^' and tin- weak j iri^ ' /" the tmut^ •/ 
other nations, Spanish, French, .Swia'., ami 6\rTD;:i. sin* 
had by tums invaded Italy, he says that it va« kiul ;>o«atb<e 
to form a native Italian army, on a new tysiem of d>sc(ptire 
and taetiet, which might unite the advantafes of oi^ and 
lie able to resist them all ; * which would rcfltrt a fn-il 
credit upon a new prince, who would be l<x>kcd xiyun a. tU 
liberator (if I lalv, e-^inT;allv liy thu-f jm i>\ i rp ' ■. Mfiirh li«»f 
BulTcred most from fareign irruptu'ns, and uiix ii acniid htu 
him with tears of joy and gratitude. What gnti-* voiM It 
closed againat himf what neopte oC Italy would deii| koi 
obedience ? Kvery one fi eiek cf thn haiMrooa dawiaa«Mi. 
( A«l ogniino purza questo brubaro dutumio.) I.<et your iJ-a'- 
trious liousc tindertake tins mission with the trit »r>J I \- 
which ou^;lit 1) ai (tiniivui) just undertakin};*.' &c. 11.,, 
passage explains sutticiently that Machtavriit wivMr iia 
' Principe* to please the Memci and to eneouige ihem a 
their views of Italian dominion. 

Machiavelli aaya, at the beginning of his treatier fefc.n 
that he dnc<« rot intend to treat i f ri ] of ul.a/i t.' 

had sprdvL'ii in fornu r wnrk^i, nor i f In n liiar? priiirija! n.*, 
bee, line tlusi-are l»\ jireci iK iit .nnd c>:>iMtu firui and tets^v, 
but he intends to treat of what be styles mixeJ pnnc.jAli- 
tics, that is lo say, where a new ruW or prince tak«s 
session of a country, in which he mu»t necessonly ht*t. 
many enemies. He illnatratcH, by examples IVv^m lOtMSM 
and modem history, bow a new ruler f.vA vn-ure bimn lf la 
his recently ac(|iiired piAscssiuns. In the Tib rlup-.-f >v.- 
t;i\es a ske'.rli .,1" the method purvued by t'c^arv H t^.i, 
wbrisc political art he extols. Tlte bth cbapCcf trvtfi 
of 1 110:40 who usurp the government of their own (eaaOy, 
and tie instaneea CHivcrottu. the Mttr tynnr of Fcna *. «U» 
after one year of u«urpo<l power fbll W the art* of a grt^set 
and more able tyrant, ( e^an B i. The ?»th ch.iftirtr.iu 
of those new prince^ wlii>, ^N.tlmu! any rnimnal »;.v't,i-. 
but Willi the c >iis< i[t lit" ll;rir countrymen, bav ruc^. ' ' 
the supreme fvvcr. Chapter 10 treat'*, of the atrvtictk *f 
the various principalities. Chapter 1 1 eon<!rm» cowil^ 
lioal states, and especially that of Rome. Chapters ) 
14, treat of the military force, merrcnary, auxiiiary, arni 
tivc showing the danger of relyinjf upon the fit^i i»» 
spiicies of troops. Chapter 15 Ireatsoftlic tbin;;s wbirh bnt.^ 
t" princes praise or blame. Chapter 16, of liberality ai. I ju:- 
simony. Chapter 1". of cruelty and clemene)', Mud »brtk« 
it is better to be loved than feared. He says tbe aorrreuS 
aboald be ftnied without being hated, and with tbi» it 
ovfht to abstain flrom touching the women and the pr.'t« jt» 
of his subjects: and be repeats, that even in '( 
]iiini^liment for treason, lie ought not to rcsurt tormfi^- 
t 'III, ' because men sooner forget the death of tberr fjtS. r 
than the loss of their patrimoiiy.' The lath ebapirr. 
has been conaidere-d as the meat obnoxkMtS, ht in stttwvc Is 
the auestkm, • In what manner ought a piiiire te k<«p 
fiuthr Ifaehiavriii begins by obM.TV-ing Uut croybwdlf 

kiimlNfw Inmbbte itisAr nprbm to top Autl^ «M ■» 
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•irewitn 'ntpgrify ami uot to practice craft : but fet, he adds, 
wc have ?con in I'Vir uwii linu's tluit tli'^e princes who l>ave 
cawl linle aliout faith and have known how to deceive 
in'inkiiid have effcctcKl great things. There arc two ways 
•f riding, one by the Isvs and tb« other by ibice : the for- 
mer is proper ibr men, the other fbrbenbi; Iratwuw fbrmer 
lnnotalways bufficient, one must resort to the second, and 
tidopt the ways both of the lion and of tho fox. If all nicti 
l:'1>ii1, llus Il'ssivh iKti g ;o<l ; but :is tlifv arc Inul, 

itiii uoiild not kcu{> tailh with \uu, you must not keep faith 
with thorn. And ihen he cites iho example of AkrXMldar 
VL« who did nothing else but deeeive men, and never 
tbouxht of any other meant, alweye eonflrming hisproroisos 
with the luo^l liolemn oaths, ni I ilways suroee(]in{r in do- 
coivinjr others. In chapter I'J Marhiavelli among other 
thin-^;- iiraix'^ the l|l^llUltlo^1 of tin; kiuirdoin ol'Fiaiuo at 
that iitue ; and lie approver of thu parliament as a check upon 
the nobility. Chaixcr 2U siieeksof fortraeaea» of ihoUons, 
of the balenco to be kept beliNMA Wtkm purtiee in the 
■tale. He c«yi the best fortffleatloD fer « prt'nee n to be 
hkt-d by his people. Chapter 21 is cntitK il, ' IIow h n Prinri' 
to conduct himself in onlor lo acquuv itipuUiUun ?' niid the 
mill ir ii'Mui i-, the example of Ferdinand Iho Catholic. 
Chapter 22 treats of the htcretaries of priin'e*. '.'3, That 
Uaiterera ought to be sbunnetl. 24, Why nu l how have the 
Italian princ«» lost their elates? 2A, That fortune bat a 
great than in human aflratra, aivd how we ean iwitt lit ftt- 

tluoiicc. 'Za, Kx!ii-rtn;ir,n to di liver Itnly from the bar- 
barian*. Had M;ii-!iia\ciii wnlieu ins book in tlif Conn of 
a coiuinriit ii \ Dp 111 history, instead of adojitiii^ a didactic 
st)k>, all thul hu hays Would be no more than matter of 
lact, for it \viu$ ojK'iily practiaod in hie age, and had bi^rn 
praeliaed long belun> hitn. Moral eoa«deraLiona are of 
course totally out of the qtiestton in tueh a work. But even 
in Its d;d.ii'lic foim, most of its i rci^'pth were not tkmv. 
(Jilles ColotiHt; ( Kratcr j'K^iidius Roiuaiuif>). an Auiitiii friar, 
lire<>vptor to IMiilippe le Jiiil, wrote for the ihsd uclion of his 
pupil a treatise, ' Do Regitiiine Principutu,' afterwards 
pnritid at Venice in 1473, and translated into Spatiish 
under the title of ' ft«gimiento de lot Friacipea,' for the iii- 
itmettoaof the Inftinte Don Pe<lro of Castile. This book 
wan proltably before the eyes of M;u liiav«dli wlieti lie com- 
posed his ' I'rincipc' Several of the obnoxious princijplos 
uf (but (ri>alt8c are ulsu found in the *lfeinoits* el: CSlHIIinet, 
and III the ' Politic' of An-tulle. 

Tho * Principe' wai* first published, after Machiavclli's 
ckathr at Roue in I'j.ti, with the permission of CUnnent 
VII. The * Legazioni.' or letters* of the political mitlionii of 
Mai liiavelli, wliicli arc the key to his ' Pi im ipo,* wcro 
vA made juiblic till tlie middle of the last century. 

Id ljl(> iMatdiiavcih wrote bis ' Discorsi sulla prima 
IXeva dt Tilo Livio,' or commentary on the firf>t ten books 
of Ljvjr, w hirh are still much admired. Alcr tlio death of 
bmnwdu' Medici, in Id 19, Cardinal Giulw having become 
cnvertior of Florence, both he and Leo X. seem to have re- 
iin-mbered M.ichiavelli, and it was at Leo's request that 
h; wrote a ' Di-eorso supra Hifomiarc lo slato di Firenze,* 
winch was a pian of a new constitution for that slate. 

After la2l Mactiiavelli was aj^in employed on varioua mis- 
Mms. tie wai tent onee to Venice, in ISSS^and seYeral times 
to hi>» friend Gnieriartlini, wlio was governor, first of Mo- 
•Jena, and then of Panna, for tlie pf^pc. This was the time 
*licn Pope Clement VII. and the French were uUieJ 
ai-Minst Charles V., and when tho Imperial army under 
Jl'jurbon wa« tlircalenin!; to cross the Apennines, no one 
knew whether to foil upon Tuscany or upon Rone. Ma- 
chiareUi was tent to Parma to spy their uottona. He 
fetumcd to Florence in May, 10J7, after Bourbon's army 
''a/l pone to Home. Being unwell in the stomach, he took 
*">no medicine of his own, up^ n w!ii( !i lie '.\ worsr, and 
ui«d, after receiving the Stieraniont, on the 2^nd June, at 
*be age of fifty-oight. A letter of one of his sons dcscrib<>s 
*ne partieulan of hit death. He left five children by hit 
^Ib Marietta CoDiini, but little or no fortune. He was 
**Virii'd in the famdy ^ 'ult in tin- rliurdi of SantaCrore ; but 
wsi« only m 1787 iliat a monuiuent was raised lo his 

^ u ry, through the exertwna ant liberality of Sari 

Thf other works of Machiavelli, not n^ntioned above, 
i!^:— * Storie Kiorentine.' which he pretonted to OeineiU 
in 1 52a, and nhich eena down to the death «f Loranso 
'^^Magniaociit, ia 1 493. Thay rank aaang the hart works 



on Italian history. The stylo of MachiavclU is reui^ii k il ly 
nei-vuus, conel^e, an<l ennipn hcnsivo, and very dilli-nnit 
from tliat of bia eontoiupuiary (and. it may be said, con- 
tinualor) Guicciardini. Machiavelli haa left frogmenta 
wliich bring down the history of Florence to 1499. 2. ' JL« 
Mandragora,' and • La CItsia,' two eomediee; 3. • L*A«'no 
d'Oro,' an imitation of tho 'Golden Aiis' of Apuleius ; 4. 'Vita 
di Citstruccio Castracani,' incomplete ; 5. ' Sommsuw dolle 
cuse di Linca,' which is a pvjhticai and statistical account 
of thai republic ; 6. ' Sette libri dell' Arte della Guena,* 
which were highly Ciiteemeil by Frederick the Great 
of Prussia anif other competent judges i 7. * Diaooiae 
sc la Litii^a di Dante. Boeoaecio, e Patrarca, ddiba clila* 
mnrsi lluliaiia, Tosf;inn, o {■'lorentina ;* bo-lll^■^ minor prt>- 
ducljoiLs and a multitude of letters, Tlic beat edilious of 
his works collectively are tliose of riorcnce, 1789f6TVb» 
4 to.; 1F96, Svola. 8vo. ; and l«li», lUvols. 8vo. 

MACHICOL/VTRiN. lGotihc Architbcturb, p. 321.] 
This teim, which ia obviouabr enough from the two French 
words mmhgt end coHlsr, afterwardt compounded Into the 
bar!iaron«Iv Latiniz^ed one mafi^'iicohtUdn or I'viohicilahirn, 
was signifieanllv bestowed on tiio>c ojH'nings in ihc 
parapet of a fondied building tbrougii wliaii tuiiiled com- 
bustibles (michei), or melted lead, stones, &c., were poured 
and hurled down upon the besiegers. The apertures ware 
formed in the aofTit or under surmee of the pnyecting para- 
pet, which was supported upon oorbel stones, the peribra- 
tions themselves beiir^ in tlie solDt, between those stones. 
Hy this ingt'tiiuu:. r-onii ivance the besieged were enabled lo 
harass tlieir a»sadants in a most forniidable niauner, wlnle 
they themselves were protected by the parupel oud it» l^it- 
I laments. Machicolations were, as flrequently as BOttCOd- 
fioixl to particular situations, auch as eiver an eolnaoe 
gateway and the towers flanking it, or other parts raost 
likely to bi! .-iisnultcd. In antient easSt Uated structures the 
liaii^jiii'.^ jiarapel and inaehiwltitioii* t oninlnite very much 
both to expression and iirolntei-iuia] ilUct; but in iiin.l< ru 
buildings aJTecting the sumo style, although emiooDlly cliu* 
racterittie ef it. they «ra palpable incoingruitiea in them- 
selves, not so much baewua iinmeaainf, «• became they 
carry alonir with them a lUse meaning. 

MACHIN, .JOHN. .Mireceded Dr. Torriano as j;rorei:-or 
of astronomy to Grcaluiui College, IGth Muy, J7ij. iiis 
death is announccil in tho 'Gentleman's Magazine,' 7ib 
Juno, 1751, but the date of bis birth is unknown. He ia 
the author of a method for determining the quadralure ef 
the circle, by means of the known dm-elopment of an arc 
according to tiie aacending powers of its tangent, which he 
so modified as to render rapidly i invei|;eiit. It w.ts h w 
ever by means of Di. Halley ':> nh-th<jd litat he computed 
the ratio of tli>' 1 ircumfereiue v( i lie circle to its diameter 
as far as one hundred places of decimals. Xu tlie ' PbUuso- 
phical Transactions' he wrote: 1, A paper ' On the Curve 
of qutekest Oeseeni,' xxx.. 1718; 2, 'A Case of distem- 
pered Skin,* xsmu 1 732 ; 3. ' Solution of Kep1er*t Prob- 
ieiii," \\.. 17.1-. IJe-id.-- the alioye, lie pnb'i.slied a pamphlet 
on the 'Laws of tho Moon's Motion accurdiiu! to Gruvily,' 
which was pnnle<l at thu end of Motto's Translation of 
Newton's • Principia,' 8vo., 1 729. 

(Ilutton's Tract*, vol. i. ; Pliilot<>] hicul Trcuis., &c.) 

MACHINE, an object by the iuter^eution of which a 
motive power is made to net upon any body and overcome 
the force by whit h the latter resists ilie clVort to ehauge its 
slate of rest or motion. A machiiic dalertt ui no respect 
from a tool, an instrument, or an eni^ine, and any one of 
these terms might be used iudifiiBrently for the same thing : 
the word tool it however foneially applied to an object Gon> 
taining in its construction aaoie mechanical potMTp and 
which, when in use, is IteW in the hand of H» opera- 
tor. 

The advantage which any uuiciuue affords iur overcoming 
resistaiiee. consists in the reaction, by which it supports u 
certain portion of the weight producing that re<;is;nnce, i:o 
that tfie motive power hxs only to counteract the n iKaiiider. 
This mny be immediately observed in those simple maciiines 
ealk-d tiiu- mecbaiiicul powers. For example; in the lever, 
the \v!ic( l and 8\le, and the pulley , \Oio>,e ]in.pcriie-. depend 
on the theory of parallel forces o^li^n. eouswquently, of the 
rcsittaaaa, ua neving power, and liie reaction of the ma- 
chine, aome one is equal to the sum oi the two otlicis), any 
oenvenieBt portion of the resistance may be made to 
rat Ml the iwiat «f auppoiti or the point of stup e nti oii 
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Again; in the inclined piano, the wrdge, and fh»$eniw, 
•mhoie {iropertiM depend on the Uieory of Ibroas OMMiurriDg 
in a point, the motive power, tbenHUtsnee, nnd the reaction 

ortlii- iupport.are represcnlc*) hy tin tlirt i^ sidcsofa ti i;in:;lL- ; 
■i d tho ratio of the first toeilhvrul'lln- iith«r»mny bo v iriL'l 
•t pleasure by the constnictiun of the in iclnno. 

The powert employed to k>vc motion, ibrough machinery, 
to any ol^eot, itra produced by the muscular strenKtli of 
nan or «aim«b; tho actions of weighte, spnoga. wind, 
veter, ateam, or flred gunpowder ; ana theio powers may 
giTu rall\ be ronsidcn-il .i-; I'l i-^siiri-s t-xt rtcd during t crtvim 
poriiun«s of tiino. Even thai iiovwr whtch is produceil hy a 
sudden impulse, as vhon a rammer descending by its weight 
fiilb on the head of a pUe, is only a pressure exikiing durini; 
«n indellnitely short interval of time. The point in any 
marhinr To which the moving power i» applied ia called the 
iminlli <I, and that against which the retiatanoe aeta is called 
the working jKtinl. 

In the employment of any machine a ivtUiii jmiiiua of 
the power is ex)M.>nded in overcoming the inertia and fric- 
tion of the materials, and that which remains is the only 
efficient foreO by which the useful ellc<-t is to be obunitd. 
Thas. in pushing or drawing n body up aa incUnod plane, 
the cflcctive motive )>ower is less than that whieh is actu- 
ally expt'ruk'd l>y as imich us lu rcssMry (o overcome the 
inertia of (he hotly and lU titcltou uit tlie plane; and ihc^c 
might be avoide<l if it were possible or convenient to raise 
the body vertically to an equal height by tlie de<icont of a 
body of p««t«r weight, when both are connected together 
hy a string passing ovor a pulley. The loss of power from 
inertia is doubled when a reciprorating motion exists in the 
same machine; f ir ;i luoiv.riitary >tai.' of rest takes place 
between every two contrary directions of the mo\cment, 
and immediately afterwards a new inertia is to be overcome. 
Tho retarding forces above racniioncd arc evidently greater 
na the quantity of maehinery in an engine it augmented ; 
and hence evcrv machine should be as simple as possible 
consistently with the requisite relation between the muvitig 
|i<iwl'i' aiul llio (ijipositi^ r^•M^tall(■t.■. 

in the construction of machinery it is evitleni that all 
abrupt variations of velocitv should be prevented, ou acc«iunt 
of the irreg^uJaiity which they ioduoo m the action. When, 
for example, one whoot drivoa tnolliar by moans of the teeth 
on their circumferenoo, the pressure of llie teeth takes pinre 
wholly on one side of the latter, and tho movement may be 
sir, Illy if tin; tiTih arc well fiii hum! : )nit cm ;i >i;ildcn dimi- 
nution of tho vci'x uy uf tho drivtit^ ulin 1, Uiat wiiich is 
driven, continuing fora time to move with iL-s actual velocity, 
tends lurtber to retard the movement of the other, and the 
pteasure of the teeth ogainst each other takes nlaoe on the 
opposite side. TIius a shaking motion is pni lurcd which 
diininislnjh ihc ^ l^l<■acy of the machine. TIk' ih^arNatitJia-o 
.iMi-iitling such vni lalinns in t! c uiij\ cuu'iil I'l iIr- iu;u li;iit i \ 
renders it advisable to gain the required effect by continuc<l 
praaorc. if possible, mther than by the employnMnt of 
pcmuaive Ibctea. 

It is also a maxim aawnted to by cngineen that the im- 
jifllcd poiiit of a machine slunilil r.oi \tc allowod in ino\ r 
vuUi u yitatL-r velocity tliaii iKat with whirii Uu- 
jiower ran art it ; >mi'r im (Ins i-.i^ctlic l-m-i'-. i>i'vl-1.( 

city in the machine will lie employed in accelerating the 
motion of tho i>owcr. nnd thus the general acceleration uf 
the machine «iU suffcr a oorreaponding diminution. The 
vebetlieaof the impelled and working pomts should therefiiro 
b«' properly ailjn-ti il to tho pressure*, the inertia, and the 
friction, in order liiai all ]x>ssible advantage inuy be derived 
from till- iii;ii l:nii'. 

A just estimute of the power of a machine ouf^ht to in- 
clude the effects of all tho momentary aceelerations an l 
retardations of motion to whieh it. is subject, and all the 
loaaca arising Ihim inertw andfrietion; but as the intro- 
duction of tlicsc rit<'iiiii'!lanceswould exce-^i^t K catuju.rate 
the inveati^utii^ii. ii is usunl to make the uicaiiure of the 
power de|)ond on the i i u luian that the impelled and work- 
ing points shall be in a slate uf uniform motion. For then, 
agrecabljr to the property of the simple lew. the velocities 
of those extreme points will be inverselv proportioaal to the 
forces which would he in pqtiih'brioat the same noints : and 
the rulepropmiruU d f y Kuli r i-. lli it iti. \ ci \ iii;i< luiie.siin I 'f 
or complex. i!tc iin-furv ut ilio luipL-Uiil {"iint, iiiulU|>utd 
l>y ili.j \cl..< iiy of lhat jHjmt, l^ (Hjual lo lh(« priMluct of the 
mistaace at the worluoji point by the velocity of the 



point; or the tnomcnlum of resistanee (commoo^mlW 
the p«i!;^>rfmvtce of the uiachmei 'm equal to the miimaai«a 
of impulw. Whatever olijfrti,>ii may he made to thi» nl* 

\vi(!i rc>|ic. t t(i tl,p measure of the power iii acLir^n. Do<iukiU 
call cmnI that it alTordsi a eorreel value of the um.'(u1 rtft<-i 
ami thij laiUr ma), (lii rcl ii^' he measuied b) the ^piiL 
which mi^ht bo raised by ttie marhinc to a given 
vertically tn ngirett time. Tlie fact i» sutllrienlh eti^tf 
when a mass of any material is to be eonveyed ihiin ur,a 
place to another, or when a body is let fcU on anf l i^trt 
from a given height. It follows that, if an •l^eijr.tjr.C 
expression he obtamcil for the momentum u( the rf^nnri'm 
in tenii> involving that resistance, the ini tive y.,air snd tIi« 
distances of their points of applicatiiMt &twn the au» m*- 
tion ; on making the difierential of that exptnssisB atiadk 
ae«H the ratio of the reaiatraea lo tim umtng psmm, «hn 
tlie useful effect of the machine is a maximum, taay 
foiiiid from the rcHulting equatniti. 

l! .M represent the mass ol aiiv buiiy inove<l. W it*»f:-fc:t, 
which is equal to M^r, ;p ( = ^2^ feet) expressing the f.>nf<-^ 
gravity ; also, if II be tlie height tu w hich the b jdy unt 1» 
ruised at unc second of time, and V the % eloatir wbslli a 
body would acquire by &lling vertically ibrou(;h a Li j^i.: 
equal to H. we shall have, by the theory tf roiNi.ti*, 
V*=: Ja' II ; iirr W, II (the momentum < f rf*i*tani f, ■< 
the useSul eflcei ut a ma»'iiine) = i M V. Tim li>t < \ftrw- 
sioii IS de»i;ipialed the hv ing, or active, f^^roe *.<f tW b^* 
moved ; and it expresses the fores of a body m mulsm, n 
contradiatinction lo the aimpte prmureexainicd by s hwiy 
at rest 

It is commonly asserted that, in the omplmmcnt <4 uj^- 
chinery, as ii i, Is>s| in time as is giiiii-<l lu pu«tT. 
that the iiioaiciUuiLi uf resistance is proportional to ihc puvi r 
employed; but this rule require-, some malifUati .n, It 
can be shown to hold sood lu a welt-cunstnicted maduse 
when the object moved resists by its inertia only: bat if 
the inertia is but a small part of the rc-istanrr. the a..- 
montum of the latter, or the work done. i!< found to in<-tr<»i. 
nearly as the square of ihi )j \. r rm| i ycd. 

The various ingeniuua cuuirivances vthich basa lK«a 
adopted in muchims for regulating the MsleriUMk and l« 
converting one species of motion into aaoiber, are BsHesi 
in the aniele VVHtKLS. 

Descriptions of the several mill!', en^'ine-, anil !na<lijc » 
used tti manufactures iiiid the urts \itll l*^- riund in K.>. 
son's 'Mechanical Philosophy,' in Grtgor)** • hiio-.. 
and under the word M,nnifai:ture« ui thf ' Eu<-}ckipa«Ui 
Melropi/liiuiia.' 

MACKE>iZl£. SIR GBOUGt; of Roseh4iigh. see J 
Simon Maekensw (brother of the eail uf S$M&«rthi^ » 

daughter of Dr. Bruce, piineipnl . T S* I>.-on;ini'.. *.. .:>;*■, 
St. Aiiilrew's, was born at Duiukc ai and hi.vx; 

fuiuhed his gmminar edutation, whicii he did wu in.x-l 
applause, ho proceeded to Bourgcs, ' the Allicu» of i»o,Ai»l 
lawyers,* as he calls it, to study the civil law. On h.* f«- 
lurn he poaaod advocate. Jaauary. 16^9. being th-.n m^hJ 
2 J years old. The next year he putiluhed his 'Arc;; i»a. ' -a 
S> ;i lus Romance.' wheie, say* Kiid'leiiua. In.- gi\c« 'a itr» 
bri;^lit specimen of his gay and exuberant geniuv' Ttji 
>ear following we find hiin in the imjKirt.uit siiua-i.jn ' f ]a» 
iice-depute, an office in the nature of an Kri|;lnh jis*.ift u 
eyre, or of assise ; and in that character appointed lo nfSJ 
with his coUeagnes 'once a week »t least tu MusM^^lbu-^' 
and Dolkeith, and to try and judge such person* a* *iri 
i!u i. or ihereahiuit accused of w ilchcraft.* Not mnn:* vm- 
•ifici wards tI.ou2;h at what time is not quite eertaii;. Lr- L« 
the honour of Utii';hiln>od. In Ihe nuautirne ho cuutii ^ 
his liieritry labours, lu tf>f>j his 'Rehgio Li ri. .a- 
D>r ()tii.->e upon tei-oral Divine and Moral 8uhjcv r«,.* ay 
peared; two years afterwards, his 'Moral Es<a\ u^-.a <: 
ludc,* in which ho exalt* thai slate above t-rt. 
iiicnt with ull Its udvatitrt^es; and i:i I'lt,*. Ll« ' >l,ra 
Gallantry." a Ire.iti-e in wliich he atteuipu Ut ttt^b^',.' : la 
moral duties on the piinciple:« of honour. ItwmAsLwrl. 
after this time he entered parlianieut, repmetttsuc Xj 
county of Ross, where the inDnence of bis family wraa ^.t 
erful and extensive; and in lorj he was app. intoil k.^.,. 
ad%ticate in tlie ixi nn of Sir .lolm N:>1 of |).r:rt,.i-., VI 
: iiti iued in ihe otiiiv till tin- :m-i-.sion of kii.|C JljiuO 
when it was given lo Sir John Dalrviople : bi:t ia a ^ 
time he was reinstated and continued m olTice tJk th<- Ki 
voltttMO. X'reviotts to this last event be had 
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wverti of Ilia logul works, and had been instrumental in 
(bunding the Advocates' Library. It w-as in 1682 that this 
l:brar>' was founded; and at iu fouodation be dclivvrod an 
inaugurate oration Mttinf forth iU ndTanlnges. In 1678 
]m published bis 'Discourse on the l.ans and Customs of 
Seotlsnd in Matters Criminal.' In 16»4 he pul)lit.hed his 
•InMitutioiis of the Laws of Scotland,* a concise uinl, g. no- 
rallyspeaking, excellent compendium of the law; and in li;8G 
h« published his 'Observations on the Scoteli Acts.' He 
Menu also to bavo attempted the establishment of a chair 
•f lav in the Unifwsity of Edinburgh, but was untueoenftil 
toebiaining that object. 

After the Revolution Sir George retired in Oxf-rd, wlu-ro 
hf^ia* adniitle<l a slutleiit on the im\ of June. lf)9U; but he 
not live lon^; afterwards to enjoy the retirement which 
i.e b:id early praibed and had now begun to experience. He 
iied onthe 2odof Man 1691 ; and after lying aeveral days in 
itate in the abbey of Holyrood House, Bdinborirh, hia body 
WIS conveyed to Greyfriars church-yanl, attended by a pro- 
cession consisting of the council, the nobility, the college of 
jiiMiro. the college ofphyiieimiip tho uniTenitjr, the clergy, 
and many others. 

Sir Geijrge was the correspondent of Dryden and other 
niters of England; and he was among the llrst Seotchtuen 
vlw Vrote the Bnglish language in a style approaching to 
purity. But it was as a lau>ei', and still more as an 
-fEcer of state, that he was pniKipally distinguished; an<l 
nthis last character ho received the appellation, which will 
lire with bis name, of ' The blixid-thiraty Advocate.' 

MACKENZIE. SIR ALEXANDEIl, is said to have 
been a native of Inverness in Scotland, from which he emi* 
tested to Canada when a young man, and there obtained 
1 situation in the counting-hou<e of Mr. Gregory, one of the 
firtiiers of the North-West Fur Compativ. lie hud re- 
sided for about eight yuai s m the sci vicf nt" Mr (Ircf^ory at 
F rt Chipewyan, at the head of the Athabasca lake, in the 
■-\,iye cuuniry to the west of Hudson's Bay, when the 
kaowledge he had acquired of the country and the people, 
•nd his inten{|»enoe and enterprisin); character, determined 
ins employers to send him out on an exploring: expedition 
llirtiugh the regions lying to the north west <if that station, 
and conjectured to be Ixmnded by the Arctic Ocean, a jiart 
of which Hearue was supposed to have seen, and, as is now 
well ascertained, actually had seen on his visit to the Cop- 

Cmine River in 1 771. Macken»et attended by a German, 
r Canadians, and three Indians, together with two Ca- 
nsdian and two Indian women, left Fort Chipewyan, 3rd 
Jane. I 7.S9. Embarking in their lour canoes on the Slave 
River, tlie party reacliL-d the Slave Lake, with which it c<i;ii- ' 
launicates by a course of 1 70 miles, on the 9th of the same 
nontb. RMtjng there six days, during which the ice some- 
vhat gam wny» they launched their caiHiea again on the 
isdi, and shirting the margin of the lake; raaaed the en- 
tranrc of the river which flows from its western extremity, 
and IS now called the Mackenzie river, on the 29th. Mac- 
ktnue pursued the north-westward course of this river, ^ 
«uh a perseverance and intrepidity which no dangers or 
diHicultiot could subdue, till on the 15th of July it brought 
hin to the object of his hopes, the great Northern Ocean, 
is ht 69*. Retaming by the same ronte^ the party ro- 
gainc<l Fort Chipewyan on the 12th of Septemhor. On the 
loih of October, 1792, Mackenzie set out from the same 
punt on another adventurous journey, the objert of wIirIi 
was to reach the Pacific; an attempt, the first made in North 
America, in which he was also successful. Proceed in|; 
psrtly by the Ungigah or Peace river, and partly by lund. 
aftsr encountering still greater difBeulties than on his 
fijrroer expedition, he reacTicd the sea on the 23rd of July, 
1*93, and returned in sat. :y by nearly the same route. Of 
t'lth hi» journeys Mackenzie h;i> himself given a full ac- 
count in his ' Vo\a!2;os from Montreal, on the river St. Law- 
reoce, through the Continent of North America, to the 
Froien and Pacific Oceans, in the years 1789 and 1793.' 
410. Lond., 1801. The aeeonnt is preceded by a general 
hatory of the fur trade (130 pages), and the volume is em- 
bellished with a portrait of the author, who soon after 
r^^ived the honour uf knighthood. We have not hecnablo 
tf ascertain the date of Sir Alexander Mackenzie's death, 
l^iit his name is inserted in ' A Biographical Dictionary of 
<^ Living Aitthoxs of Great Britain and Ireland,' Svo., 
IjoiA. 1816. 

M ACKEN7TF. RTVFR. [HmMOIl'a BaT.] 
MACKEREL. [ScoMBsa.J 



MACKEREL FISHERY. rFisHMiBg.! 

MACKINTOSH, SIR JAMBS, was bom at AMonriev 
on the banks of JLoch Ness, within seven mile* of Inverne«°. 
on the «4th of October, 1765. He was the son of Capium 
John Mackintosh, the represetitatno of a family which for 
above \\\o centuries had pos.se.'.sed a small estate called Kel- 
lanhie, whic h Sir James inherited from him. Sir James 
Mackintosh received his education at the universities of 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh, at the latter of which places he 
took the de|^«e of M.D., intending to practise medicine, 
with which view he repaired to London. He aAcrw-irds 
however cliancrcd his destination, and was calkd to ihe bar 
ill 17'i.*i. by the Society of Lincoln's Inn. In ISO-J ho went 
t > Iiuha as rcconlcr of Bombay. He returned to Entrland 
in 1U12; in 1818 he was appointed to the profes.<K>rsbip of 
law and general politics in the college instituted for the 
education of the civil servanta of the East India Company 
at Haileybur)'. In 18S6, when the Whigs came into office^ 
Sir .Tames was appointed a ci^mmissionvr for the afiailS of 
India. He died on the 30th ol May. 1832. 

Sir .James's principal works are his ' V'indiciaj Gallicae,* 
his ' History of England ' (which be left unfinished at hia 
dt ath), and'his ' Dissertation* prefixed to the 'Eneydo- 
pffidia Briiannica,' a new edition of which baa Utely ap- 
peared, with notes, &&, by Professor 'Whevrell. 

The ' Vitii1.ci;e Gallic;e is written in an ca.sy flowing 
style, and displays a considcniblo surface of readini^, tho 
effect of which was the greater from its lying out of the 
track of English study at that time. This gave him some 
advantage over his opponent Burke, whose ignoranee of thn 
writiaaw of the French EcoHomMltt was happily eipoaad. 
The * VindieiiD GalUcB* obtained Ibr its author great and 
sudden reputation. 

Tho 'Histor)' of England' (published in Dr. Lardner's 
' Cyolopredia,' in which work the ' Life of Sir Thomas 
More ' IS also from his pen) he left unfinished by bis some- 
what premature and niMspeelad daath ; and this may ia 
part account for its being uneqiiany meeuted. Particular 
passages of the story are rather eareftilly investigated ; the 
survey of others is very slij;ht and unsatisfactory. The 
remarks on some constitutiuiial points are interesting;. Thn 
general spirit is that of a very courteous and tolerant 
whi^gism. Besides the history above mentioned. Sir James 
published a History of the Revolution in Bnglaiid in 
1688, a fragment * comjdeted by the editor.' 

In respeet to his 'Dissertation *preflxed to the *Bneydo« 
pisdia Britannico,' and purporting to be 'A General View 
of the Progress of Etbioal Philosophy, chietly during tho 
Seventeenth and EighteanthCanturifl^'itviUbanaoaaBary 
to say a few words. 

To write a good outline of the progress of ethical pbilo* 
sopby, firom Socrates to Brown, tracing the ooutse <^ aifor 
to its exposure, and of truth to its estabUahmeD^ wonld 
require extensive reading, patient thinking, and rigid im- 
partiality, and remains to be done; to compose a smooth, 
readable, drawing-room essay, is easier, and Sir Jamea 
Mackintosh has tlone it. The retrospect of antient ethics 
(s. 2) is fairly written, and may have been the result of a 
careful perusal of Enfield, with occasional references to 
Cudworth. The retrospect of scholastic ethics (s. 4) bears 
a like relation to Bayle. The sections on * Modem Ethics,' 
the 'Controversies on the Moral Faculties* (5), and the 
* Foundations of a more just Theory of Ethics,' contain a 
review of the principal authors, and some ingenious efforts 
to establish Dugald Stewart's opinions on the moral sense. 
There is little to show that Sir James had studied any of 
the authors whom he criticises, except Stewart ; and from 
the hasty and rather flippant way in which ha naaks of 
some, particularly Mandeville and Mill, it wonldr be lesa 
injurious to his nieniury to supps-e that he adopted the 
opinions of others, llian that he expressed his own alter 
actual reading. 

The langut^e of the 'Dissertation* is fluent, but not 
clear and precise, and thought aeems to be often sacrificed 
to expression, or perbapa axpraision studied aa a substituto 
for thought As a guide to the student of morals and 
metaphysics, it is of liltlc value ; on the contrary, from tho 
want of rliarness and precision in the language, and the 
habit of inistaknif; wortls for thoughts, and paying in the 
former coin instead uf the latter, we should consider it as 
rather a perniciotu book to plana in the bands of the young. 
Tbeia is little danger of the mom natnia (at leaat of thoaa 
wboaa tinta baa fitoa Arniad onaaafara and anaseoliM 

TobXIV.— SK 
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fciantlanl) ic iJing or being itirtiuMircd by guch works as 
till*. 

Pnridin the mbovo-mentionM wnrkfi. Sir Jntncs Mackin- 
to«h MmtribnM Uqjdy to the ' EilinhurRh Review.' 

(}ffi/i 'ir iiflfm L{fe «if ttu Fig/it Honourable Str James 
Afiirkintmtfi, ^'>\\fpil hv Im ton Robert James Markintu<ih, 
E»\.. lV''.l'>w oC New Cull , 0\f . vols. ^vo..Londoii, IS V' ) 
MACKLIN, CHARLES, an actor an ! dramatic wriifr. 
Hb fiirnily name woM Maclauglilin. Tlie exact place and 
dite of hilt birth wra unknown ; but «icc«rding to ibe account 
of « llnnato Tvlative. * ba WM two nooths old at Iho battio of 
the Hoyne' (.Tu!y 1. IC90), n fbw days pirvious to which 
c\*cnt his tii>>ilKr travelled with him fiuin Dro^hcda to a 
little Viilnuo MX mile-, dfl'. in nlnrh they re-ii'liil i'n vumr 
years. At (he age of fourteen he «aa apprvntux-d to a 
8Rddler. but Foon rati miray and came over to England, 
wbew be oon traded a mairiage with tb« widow of a publi- 
aan fii tba Boioufh. Th« ckcomatance eotning to the cars 
of some frientls, the raarriago was dissolved on the erounds 
of nonagf. an 1 lu> was swnt hack to Ireland, wnen he 
becam« a Itail'^'oinaii in Tri:iit\ (.Vil!cgc, Dublin. At till- 
age of IwcntyutK,- hu ugnin visited England, joined u 
attoUing company, and p1a}ed Harlequin, returned to 
Trinity Collegu, and ofain to England in 1716, when be 
jeeommenced aetor at Briatol. In 1725 he wa« a member 
of Mr. Rich's company at the LincDln'* Inn Ftelili theatre, 
I/indon. Oti the 1 0th May. 1 735. he unfortunately killed a 
t«n>ilu'r j^orf.irm. r, n iuie'l H illiim, by accident itiaquarrol, 
for which he was itied and luund guilty of man'laughlcr. 
On the Hth Fobruarj', 1741. Mackhn established his fame 
aa an aetor in the charaeter of Shylock. In 17^3 he took 
1eaTeortbeataf»,and on the nth March, 1754, opened a 
tavern and pulilic ordinary in the Piazza, Covent Garden, 
■dduig to it * a school of oratory and criiiri.sRi,* in which he 
ir.'ive l. i ivircs, full tlrv^»cd, only to bo lau:;hc l at by Foolo 
and other wags of ih^; day. This scheme failing, Macklin 
became a bankrupt, and m 1757 wvnt to Dublin, wIktc he 
aaaiated iu laying the fint atone of the ('iri^\ Street 
Ibeatre. In 1759 he aeeepted an engagemcr.t at Drury- 
I^Ane, and from thenee went to Coveut-Garden. On the 
ISlli November, \77S, he was driven from the stige In a 
cabal, bnt brought an artion. uihI ol,i;wncd damages ri-a;nst 
the ringleaders. On tin- jmIi Nv\.'iuUcr. 17t»b, while re- 
pre^enttng the rlmtat i,>, ot Su Pertinax MncSvcophant, in 
nit own comedy, 'The Man of the World,' his memory 
•oddanly and entirely failed him. He made a last 
attempt for his own benefit, May 7, 1789, in iho character 
of Shylock, but was unablo to complete the part. 

Mackliii tltoil July II, \7'K, at the great ace (it is 
■up|K>sed) of lu7, anil was buried in the chancel of St. 
Paul's. Covent Garden. 

There are ten dramatic pieces ascribed to him, hot two 
only have kept po^ncssion of the stage. ' Lot« t b Mode.' a 
fcrce, and 'The Man of the World,* a comedy. His 
memoirs, written by J. T. Kirkmin, Esq., were published iu 
two vols. Svo.. London, 1 7^9. 

MACKNIGHT, J.\MES. D O., l.oin 1721, died 1800. 
a divine of the Church of Sootlaivl. of (listingutsliel crai- 
nence among the theological writers of the last century. 
Ho waa bom in Argylestiire, studied in the nniverattv of 
Glaacow, hot, Uk» many of the Presbyterian divinea both 
of hi* own eonniry tind of Encland. went abroad and 
flri'«l;ed his stuflif- nt l,i'\f1c!i. On liii^rcti in lu' became 
a minister in tin- Smidi t h\ircli, ami v.ii^ apjK>uued, in 
1753, pastor of Ma\ liolf In ilu« Mtr.ntion he s)iont sixteen 
rears, during which time he wcpared two works; one, ' A 
Harmony of the GospcW Wftil OOpiOUk f lluatratiODS, being 
in Ibat a life of our SavlMir, «inbr«ciog every thing «hicb 
Am e tt ii gel toa have related eoneemtag him ; the other, 
•A new Tmnflation cf the Epistles.' Kah these works 
were faviiiji ic-t-ived, and are by many pvisons highly 
cv(ccm<d. Thi; 'Harmony' has bwn repeatedly printed, 
and tn the later editinn^ thorr are added certain di-MTLirmns 
on cLirioui points in tin- lustory vv auiiquitics ol i... .J .v,. 
Tbo thaologv of them ii what ia called moderately orthodox. 
While at Maybole 1i» ptabliabed alae another theological 
wiirk, which i<i hoM in great esteem, in d efor, ce of ' Tlic 
Truth of thcGosj fl History.' For ihcito his valuable ser- 
Viees t> sicroii htLiatiiro, Dr. Mmcknight received such 
reward* as a Prt >l>vtoriftn church has It in its power to give. 
The dvgrvt' uf D.D. was conferred upon bim bv the uni- 
vanHy of Bdinboigb, In 1769 he was removed from May- 
W» M Hm von desiitble pariih of Jedburgh, and iA 1772 



he became one of the minister* of the city of E L^'»u^!i. 
Here he continued for the remainder of hi> 1 J*, ewfui m 
the ministry, though not accounted one of the mo*: utrac- 
live and engaging of the preacberi in that c.iy. IIj. f '^- 
tiun to his ihcolu^ical atftdiea wia unabslad^ wad la i;iW 
at the a^^e of 74. he prodneed hla'Liteiai Tiaatl«t|oarft3 
tlie Aiio-i -111- Kpi i!*-,' with a large ap}Mratus of CiWM* 
lary and Notes and a Life of the ApotlUe P4uL 

There i» an aoeount of tbe lilb or Dr. Mickiiii^ If ki 
son. 

MACLATJRIN. COLIN, one of the mo$t wminnl d 
Scotiuh mathematicians, was dosi^ded of M ftBUdll ftr 
mily in Arg>leshirc. and was born at mnad^ba, in that 

i-.ainty, n\ Fi'^n i.ary, Ifi'is. His father «a.-« i ; t,: 

the kirk, and dtcd sltorlly after the birth of i,u xu^^ 
Colin: his mother also died when he was %ery \'>urig. lal 
the care of his education devolved ufoo an um.U-, 
sent him to the oniverbitv of GlaagoV •! tlw af» oT t\K^\■i. 
It i.4 said that in the following year, nMting ■eodaatall^ 
with a copy of Euclid, ho made himself raaaler of ^ tnt 
M\ b'X)ks in a few dajB, a sf >ry i.tti ily in'n. .].bk tp^n t).c 
iiic-re statement. It is said al»o, and wttli luucb cnor« l.k«- 
lihood, that at the age of sixteen be had invented irary ..( 
the propositions afterwards published in hn 'Gcai^i.a 
Organica.' However this may be, he took the driy-Ht :f 
M »t< r < f Arts with distinction in the AftMOtli )«r h« 
at;i' una), and afterwsuds lived in studioon retireMtt t2 
the autumn of 1717, when, afioi a. rr c ,:iii.L:] 
ten diivb' examination, he obtuu>t;U il>c |>{i*u.«.>u<>u(« i 
mathemnlics at the Marisrhal college. Al>crdecn. In iri'. 
and in 1 71 1 he n^itod London, and formed the ftcauaj:.u.: t 
of many eminent nu-n, particularly of NewtoB, In jr;: 
travelled on the Continent as tutor to a aon of JLord JM- 
wartli ; but the death of hit* pupil during their teuireeia- 
sioncd his return to Aberdeen. 

In 1 725 ho was appoiiite»l to aji«iAt Jameit Grvforj, wLj-. 
strength was declining, in the duties of his chair a: E>1 
burgn. llio want of fund* to pay an as&istant plarwl ilJ!- 
cultics in the way of this arraiigeiueiit. which were rvm^v^ 
but how \s not clearly stated. We mention ibem bcra (j 
reconi, in honour of Macbunn, that Newton, on brtnfc^ ' 
the obstacles, offered to |>ay Iwt i.iy ji l:. !^ a vear. li'! 
gory 's death, towards the as»islaia"» wtlaxy, if jf ar launn 
to be appointed. At E luiburgh he remained alnvjai all iSr 
remainder of bis life. When the RcboUtoobrokeoHt in I'A^ 
he exerted himiclf vigorously for the esittilbt govwrnaic'. 
atid the haaty Works which were thrown up tor the ddtC'tt 
of Eilinbuign Were planned and superintended bj hloi 
ti-'^uc and exposure laid the foundation of a monai di--xi 
Wlitti the pretender entered Edioburjih. MarUwr; mi '-. 
drew, to avoid tnakinglhc submission which was dc-sac*. . 
of all who had volunteered to defend the town : but ht 
previotifly manat^ to Introduce a good telescope taM» "i* 
castle, and to contrive a method of »uppl\in{t tbe evs^ * 
with provisions. He accented the invitation of Dr. nrvr.r^ 
archbishttp of York, h;id whom he icmaint-d t.ll it r 
safe to return to Kdinbnrgh. Shortly after his return -• 
die<l of dropsy, June 1 4, 1 746, aged 4S yeans and four taor: *'- 
The preceding particulars cotuc origuially fraia & c«..k^> 
spoken before tne oniversily by hti friend and tdCk^mgi^ 
Dr. Monro, the substance of which was affiled, is a hmj^u 
phical form, to the posthumous work on N«?wton f 
verioa, by the editor, Patrick Murdoch. Tins his tir 
copied into the ' Riogru{ihia Britannica,' Martin** ' Km^-^ 
phia Philosonhica,' l^Ci belDg the OOl^ ««llMalke «Hfc..f 
of which we kuow. 

Maclaurin married tn 1 733. ei>d %ii vlfb. vKb !•» ft^ 
and three daughters, Murvjved him. Of his rK*r>.-u* 
can only be stuicfl, from the general cuL^^'y, that a va* v. - 
a.s X I ui. il !iim the highest rt^ard of ht» ccint4rxE|x>rarir« 

The wnungs of Maclaurin arc nc»l nuojcfuu*. bo? 
liave exercised cont>iderable influence upon the mi'hrsu^ 
cal sttidir«i of this country ; more bowerer w« %Maih~ ' 
what ha^ b^intakoB ftomthem. or on their modal. Vr %^im> 
than in the extensiveness of their own etrfuUt>. Tb(f 
is both originality and depth in all of them, xbA W9 CJ 
proceed to no'i -i- iL. m separatolv. 

I. The various papers which ie publi»he<! in tV ' PL* 
sophical Transactions' are on subjects m ur. i'. ^ ■^■r.ucr^ 
wttb bit a?parate worki. The numbers of tb« * TraaMvr 
tiona' in wMcb Ifaef oeear «« SM, SK <77. a»< «^ 
439, 461, 467, 469, 471 

S. 'Geometha Oiguuica, aivc de*Cii|4iw UA«*ii'm 
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mm uniTer»a1i«,' Londini, \7iO. Thi» a fto el&bormte trea- 
^ en ibe description 6f onnM Iqr tlw intaiwatko* «f 
]BOTincsti«i|(ht lines. 

S. IB 1714 bacnlned the prijteof the Academy of Sciences 
for an flswf • ffop wa d by tliat bodv* «Q tb* LtibnitSMB 
method of mMurarinf llie flnve of bodiea in noUoii. lo 
ir40 he (liviJi'd with Danik,-! Bernoulli. Knl ^', and Caval- 
lien, the pri^o of the same academy tor an osaay on the 
tidri. Thf* work is prilltad In WlMt M C«1M tlw JMHiiai* 
(dUim of Newton. 

4 'A IVeatise of Fluxions,* Edinburgh, 174S (|v«1t. 
4!o.; t second editkm abmit IMI» Avo.)b The immediate 
noM of this worii WIS tbe mttaok of Bwkelojr upon the 
Br«t principle* of Fluxions, in his 'Analyst:' it is of great 
prolixity, a« rai^ht be expected in an eleinciit.iry treatise 
»hich 14 written entirely i>i> the detetisive ; but it must 
tiwan be remarkable ati having been the first vork in 
vhirti the principles of fluxions were plae«d in lof^Mtl con- 
re\ion with each other. The details ate verr extensive, 
fiirming a great body of applications, several of thera quite 
new at the time. Among others i* the theorem now known 
Ij the nnme of Maclaunii, but which had bi-en previously 
ti' by Stirling. [Tayi.or's Theorkm.] Of all the 
tmttwi which have been oir{{aoiawi upon the tttouonal 
pniiciple, dib ia uadouMedlj the neat aound aa well aa 
eooplote. 

}. 'A Treatise on Algebra,* 1748 (sixth edition, 1796). 
This work certainly surpasised all its predecessors in clear- 
iiru, though Tar frutn hcing as logical a work as the ' Flux- 
ions.' It contains two appendices on the general properties 
ofoBTes. It waa left not ^uite eompletek and waa flaialMd 
by on editor. 

6. 'An Affount of Sir Isaac Newton*'} Philosophical 
Discoveries,' LunJun, 1749. This work also was nublished 
frum the anthor*s paiu rs ; the editor was Patrick Murdoch. 
After the death ol Newton, bis nephew Mr. Conduitt pro- 
moted to publbh bis Liib, and applied to Madaaiin fbr 
ufistancc. The latter immediately pre|Hued an taeDnnt of 
>ho philosophical systems whieh pieceded tbat of Newton. 
But Mr. Con'luitt's (k-alh frustrated tho r'nn, r d Mnr- 
I nirin, cxlemlin'j his fhj-^^ign to the len^h oi txiilumu;;^ all | 
Ncwtoii'i tnerhiiiiienl ati<l ro»niieal discoveries;, left this | 
nnrk in the slate in wbii h tt was printed. The optical dis- 
eorenesnare omitted, and the editor slates that the author's 
intention Meina lo have been the explanation of thoae parte 
n\y of Newton^s dlsroveries whleh bed been and were eon- 
• nverfcd. In the present day, when popular explanation of 
xifiltiflc points hxs hci-n woil studied, it would Ihi easy to 
M 3 me works which are preferable to that c t M m luurin in 
n^rtcr and furm; but in style it would be ditllcult to do 
t^'e tame. At a time when the theory of gravitation 



It yielos, by the auahitis of LandgraUe, 
Silica . . . 68-49 
Alumina • • 30*17 
Magnesia • • 4*18 
Oxida of Iron . . e>r« 
.... fJ 



105-75 

MACLUREITE (Cinviroditn.Brncite) ooeurs imbedded 
in rounded masses, the \*tmt of which present occasional 
crystalline appearanoaa of rhombic prisms with defaedhral 
tcrmiiutiona. Cleavage parallel to the lateral planes. 
Fracture uneven. Hardness 6-5. Speeifio gravity 3-15 to 
3 -ij. Colour yellowish or brown. Lustre vitreous, Beeoines 
QOKatively el«*ctrical by friction. Traiuparont, Irauklucont. 

Infusible by the blow-pipe, but becomes colourless. With 
borax fusee into a transparent glass, coloured by oxid« of 
iron. Not affected by acids. 

It oeeott in New York and New Jeiaqf, and bIm at 
Pai^s. 

Analyses— No. 1, by D'Ohmor, flomFugu; M«i, 9, fkOB 

New Jersey, by Seybert : — 
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laidlj admitted by manv at bome^ net yet received by any 
«f note abroad, and really understood by very few, suoh a 
rk was of peculiar value. 

Bcaide* the precedine. Maclaurin edited in 1743 an odi- 
l>5a of David Grcpor) "s ' Practical Geometry.' lie was also 
ii'Uvcly engaged in many matters clo>cly connected with 
'''Kniific publication. We need do no more than mention 



W «xertions to found an obaemtety at Bdtnboigh, wbiek 
'id not snccccd, and a medical aeeietf ; to the latter he 

-riiuteJ several papers. He was engBRod atone time 
piomotmg the survpy of part of thp norlli of Scotland ; 
>l another in cxaininin'j and reporting on the manner of 
causing Tosaefai; and he organized and cuinputed tables 
for a provident eoeiety fbr the widows and orphans of the 
Scoitifh clergy, in a manner whioh eeeuied the atability 
vA oaefulncAS of the scheme. 
MACLAURTN S THKORKM. [Taylor's THKORr t ] 
MACLE {Chioitolitet occurs crystallized. Primary forui 
: right rhombic prism. Cleavage parallel to the lateral 
of tbe primary form. The crystals appear to be com- 
|>owd of two anbitaneee : one of a yetlowish white, some- 
liiBcs translucent and of a glassy fracture ; the other blniah 
l>l«ck, opaque and dull. Iracture scaly, slightly eoaeeUaL 
Hardness 6 0 to 5-5. Streak whiiL-. LaalieTitreeMk«r vi> 
'f«o-rcsinou8. Specific gravity 2- 9 4 4, 

The white portion is infusible by the blow-pipe, but be- 
times whiter ; with boiax it ftaan diiietdtly into a trans- 
t^^rent glass. TbeUaek portion fbaea Into a Uaek gtemi 

Niuic and dis*«olvc^ it entirely. 
It oceuiB imbedded in clay-slate on Skiddaw m Cumber- 

i. Lu Wieklov, in the Pyienees, and in many aftbar 



MACO'MA, Leach's name for tho Venus tenuis of Da 
Blainvitta^ and iimHor ipeeiea. [Viinnwji.] 

MACON, a town in France, capital of the department of 
SaAne et Loire, situated on the right or west bank of tho 
Saune, in 4^ 18' N. lat. and 4° 50' £. long. ; 205 milea 
fkom Paris in a direct line south-east, or 244 miles by the 
toad to Lyon tbtongh Sens, Auxerre, Auton, and ChSlont 
Kur Saune. 

Mucon wa^ on«» of the towns of the ^dui, and is men- 
tioned hy CfTiiir ty> Bell. finH., lib. vii., c. 90) under the 
name of iMatisc^i, f rom the oblique cases uf whioh the present 
name, which was formerly wriit4jn Mojicon, is derived, it 
is menttoncii in tho 'Itineraiy' of Antoninus, and in the 
*Notitia Imperii,' in wMeb tatter it is designated Oaatnira, 
a fortress, niid h noticed for tho manufacture of arrows. It 
suffered much from the barbarians who overran the Romau 
empire, esiieonlly from .Atlila, It passed into the hands 
of the Burgundians and the Franks; was included in the 
kingdom of Bourgogne under Boson, and in the duchy irf 
Bourgogne noder tM later dnkea. It waa auaeh uuured in 
the religioee ware of the iIxtaMtth eantvry. Before tbe 
Revoluticm it was a bishop's see. 

The town m on tlie declivity of a hill slopinif dowo lo ihe 
Saune, ahun; the bank of wliich is a noble fjuav, from wh.ch 
tbe distant Alp« may be mea. A green island occupim the 
centre of the stream opposite to the quay: and ao antient; 
perfaapa Reman bridge, of thirteen aienes» mora remarkable 
fbr ■olidity than beauty, oomieete tbe town with the village 
of St. I.aurent on tho other side of the river, in tho depari- 
ment of Ain, which is commonly regarded aa a suburb of 
M;leon. The streets of Macon are crooked, narmw, and 
ill paved: the houses are usually of stutie, and sub'itatitinily 
built. Conaidmaiiile improvomania have been made of late 
years. The ramparte M tiw tawn havs been demolislied 
and their site laid out in promenailea. Thefbnner oalhedral 
v.-as ruined in the troubles of the Revolution, but the epis- 
copal re?idpnp« escaped, and is used f'lr Ihe prefect's oftire. 
The chief public builflmgf are the town-ball, the nntienl 
palace of Montrevcl, tbe theatre, and the batlu, all an the 
quav ; the general ho8pittl,en the parade; the newchurok 
of 6t. Vineent, and the new priaen. Among tbe Roman 
antlqaities are a triamphcd arm and tbe rains of a temple 
of Janus. The population in 1831 was 10.!i!iR; in I8.3fi it 
was 1 1,944. The inhabitants carry on a considerable trade 
in the wines of tho district, some of which are excellent. 
There are some raanufaetures of hosiery, linens, linaey- 
woobwy, earthenware, deeka and waiebes, and especially 
confectionary, lliere are several tan*yaida and coepen 
Ther^ is n well fh>quented weekly market in the tawn* 

a 111-" r Mri [iiiirkHt is held in thaviUagOOf St* ' 
nwre are several yearly ftirs. 

2K2 
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lIlflOA bas ft hitfh idwol, a whool of iniiliuil initnietMn, 

«nd a (lniwini;-9cuuu1. There ia a Hucrety of agriculture. 
Kictico, and art. which posseue* a Rood library. There an- 
three hospii:iU or i>oor-boiues, and a society for rcht vm^ 
the poor at their owu lw>Q)^ There are a primary ouurt ot 
ju»iice, a tabuml de coiiuiMiiiat and Mvaial govaroment 
olBoea. 

The Birondtttetaant of Mtcon hut an ana of 474 square 

niik's, iiiiJ I'oinprt'beiuls ruinraunes, 0 eaiifuii-, or 
di>lricts, ttacli umloi: a justice of the pcacu. 'A'lie popuialiuii 
in 1H3I was II l,Obl; in IH36 it was 1 16,777. Tbe enviionii 
of th* town ar« delightful and productive. 

IttaOQ had in tbe middle ages cuunts of its own. Their 
County conatituted the distnot of tbe MAoonnoia. which 
nearly ooioeidad with the pieMiit arrandinement. Tbia 
district had its ovrn slatis or Us^vtnlily fur ii--C!'?!nff the 
taxe*. Loui« IX, utln rwiso SiutU Luuis, jjurch^iea the 
county of MTk-oii .nul uiuied it to ilic domains of the crown. 
It formed jiiiM of the tlurhy of UourgngTie, cither at its re- 
fonl1;ltl^>!l 111 reii^ii of Ji'aa 11., or bv suhsciiueilt aaaaion 
«f Charles Vil. to the duku: f hdippe le Boa. [BotnusooNB.] 
Loutf XI. reunited it to the irown of Franoe. 

MACPHERSON, .TAMES, was born in 17.18, at the 
village of Riilhstju m lavcriiws^-shirc, and was sent in 1752 
to Kiiif;'!* College. Aberdcei,, wiiii a view to be educated for 
the Scotch church. Ou leaving coUci^e he wa.s ap|)oiuted 
schoolmaster of his native village ; aud it was while bold* 
iog ibia aituation ibat he gave to the world what appeara 
to hare been hi* fint publication, a poem enlillea'The 
ITiL:liIundcM-.* in 17."S. Before tins <l.»te however he had 
urillcti &ome other poetical pieces, ain mf^ which are men- 
tioned one called ' Death.' and another calle l the ' Hunter,' 
which last is said to have been only a rude sketch of the 
* Highbinder.* Soon aflor bo »cnt to the ' Scots Ma|psbie* 
aevend cootribuiiona in vene, which have been preserved 
from oblivion by the great eentrorersy that afterwards arose 

about liis cspacity f -r inanvir.u tunii^; tlie poeiiis ii><.ribe(l lo 
Ossian, uhicl) be |>iutt.'uHKi to havu uiily iranslaiud. Some 
attention appears to have been first given to iho traditional 

Eivtry preserved in tlieir native dialect among the Scotch 
ighlandcrs, by Dr. Adam Ferguson, the well known his- 
torian« himself a mountaineer ; by him an interest in the 
•ubjcet w«a eomrounicated to his tricnds the Rev. Dr. Car- 
lyle, minister of lnveie!.k, a j^eiitlenian of e.\ien:>i\c roii- 
nexions among the literary men oi lus day, aud Julai Home, 
the author of * Douglas.* The two latter met with Mac- 
pberiuo in the autumn of 1759. when he showed them some 
naemesia vi Gedieverae, of which they pvavailed upon him 
to furnish them with translationa. Thew were shown to 
Dr. Blair, and the poets Shenatone and Gray, by all of 
whom they ^»^■re ;ruatly admired; and in 1760 tbev were 
published under the title of* Fragments of Anlient Puetry. 
roUeeted in tbe Highlands of Scotland, and translated from 
tlic Oaelic or Erso Language.' with an anonymous preface 
by Blair. A reprint of this publication is given in toe Snd 
volume of Dooaley's 'Fugitive Pieces,* Lond.. 1761, np. 
117-163. Tbe fragments arc sixteen in number. Iho 
effect was to induce tiie faculty uf advocates in Edinburgh 
to raise a subscription lor i nablm^ Macpherson to make a 
tour through the Highland<« miIIi iho utijcf t of eoilccting 
more poetical treasure of the same kind. What liv found, 
or protended to bavw found, he brought to London, and 
published there in two aitoeeaaiTe volumes, the first of which 
nppeaied in 1 762. tinder tbe patronage of Lord Bute, with 
the title of ' !' x l iI, an Kjne l*oi-m in m.\ books, with 
other leaser I'uems ;' iLe second m 1763, wuh tiie title of 
'Teoiora, an Epic Poem in ei^ht books, with other Poem«.' 
From the first, the genuineness of these Gaelic epics Was 
<|iiaatiofMd by many per»ons ; but it was more aeaUnisly 
■seerted by more, and to Macpherson himself the notoriety 
which he acquired was the beginiiing of a Ion? course uf 
good f irtutic. In I7C-I lie obtaiiiLHl tbe Miuaiion of |.n\.i:e 
secretary lu Captain Johnstone, on tbe appointment of the 
latter as governor of Pensacola; end be was also made 
surveyor-general of the Floridas, in which cqiaotty ha went 
out to Amarie* and the West lndies» and retitmed to Eng- 
land in 176(» ralaiaiag his salary of 2UU/. a ye^ir for 1 fe 
Some of the veari that followed he spent chiefly m hieiary 
labour, lourb of it, from the popuiariu of his naun', Ikl'IiK 
prutitabie. in 1771 ho published, ui one vol, •itu., a <b»- 
quisitiun on the anlii|Uities of the Scottish Celtic race, under 
the title of ' An lotroduetton to the Uistoiy of Great Bn- 

•aili Md Inlnd)' in 177a • prat iwmhliiiirftht 'M' 



of Homer; in 1775 a 'History of Great Bntua Inm Iba 

Resloralioti to the accession of tbe House of Haaam.' in 
2 vols. 4lo.. together with 2 vols, of 'Original Ptfm.' 
wbieii U.^t work be s<)ld t » tlie b(>.,k sellers for 3,(106^ Dar- 
ing this period of his life be uNo vnie sewral pespUtis 
for the ministry, in support of tlie \s ar ;ji:^a&t the AiBo-xa 
Colonies, which ana new all nearly fergoiteA. At tait bn 
appointment to the luerative olBoe of agcot to Ibe uabibrf 
Areot turned his versatile mind and pen to Indian ttUj\. 
upon wbicb be i'b-»o |)iuduced a »arr«-*^wo of pub|jrsli.ai 
of temporary interest. Ibis |>o.^t bti'ii.;b; i. ui lalo paU' 
liameni in i7t»u. m iiienibcr for Camellord. £^ wbirb Im 
sat till 1 7'JO. Ho then retired to « oaaa«d«rabie yn^ffttf 
which be had purohaaed in his native ceuMj «r laser* 
ness, where he died 17th Pebruaiy. l7fC. H» body «as 
brought back to England for niftrment ;n Westamatrr 
Abbey. (}uhii/<un:h Encychpiedia, tii« edituc of ulaet. \k. 
(now Sir Dav i<l ) Hrevrster, married a daagbur of lie. Mafr 
pherson.) [Ossia?*.] 

M ACgU A RI E, river. [AtJtWALlA.] 

MACRA'SFIS iMacUem^ a genus of Cole^piersM in. 
aecta of the section Lmmaeemet, and. arcordmj; lo la- 
treille's classification, belonging to tlie tb r l 
that group, the XyhphiU. The genera M^Tj.rpt n,i 
(7i'isi)i' -{i<t cointuulc two closely allied group* U sU 
family Rutehda;. the .*pecic* of which inhabit -.hc vanart 
parts of South America, and are remarkable for tSie kf^ 
siae of their Hcutellum. They are of tolerably laift tMu 
(averaging about three-quarters of an indi in Wlflb, or 
railier more), usually very smooth and glossy, and cPtm t\- 
hibil brilliaut colours, green, brown, an>l yellow b<<i^ tbe 
must common hues obscr\ ;\ble m the vanoui yprrx*. Ti«r. 
are some however which are of a glo»*y-h!ark t-.-k^f}" u4 
olbem which have yellow markings on a bia' v «ai 
(Maenupi* nuadrivtUatat Olivier). The bodi is of at 
ovate form (the head and thorax having an ooiliB* <tcl 
iiuous Willi lli.it of tbe abdomen, or lu ..ilv ^m i. rui.vrx 4bi;»t 
I and beneath. The sternum is produced aijtenoriy mum 
pointed proeaaa, whieh piojaela betvaen tba aaicnir paf 
of legs. 

In the genus Jfocnupir themeoturo is lon^r than Vr.ii^ 
alightly eoatneted anteriorly, and without any foacr -l 
h^n on the anterior margin ; the maodthlea ate eMee 

triangular, and buvi' tbe a;. ex pointed and nalchad^ Ibr 
maxiUiu have several dunticuialions. 

The genus ChasmoJia (Macl..eay) is chiefly dtstia^uadaK 
from Macra.^pi» by the obtusely terminated maodiblei^ wbvt 
have no notch at tlie extremity; the nia»iW» haeinf • ts.^ 
of hairs and only two denticulatioaa,and tbe mentua Wci 
of a somewhat ovate form, distinctly conuraoted towards 
apex and furnisbed wuli hairs. The claws of the tarsi f 
simple, wbei tfab in Macraspis one of the claws of ctscb tarikv. 
at least of the four anterior legs, is bifid. 

The insects of these two genera fly by day about tzm 
omitting a himiminz noise, and feed upeo flowers. C- 
lections foonad in Biaail nauaUy oonlam 
insects. 

Dcjenn, in bis ' Catabj^ue des Col 'optcr>-',* eoui 
twi ni\ >ix. spiicies of and Uve of €'AiUwit«/»^ 

M .U RAUCHE'NL4. Profe-sor Owens name for . U 
extinct Mammiferoua animal, relerribie to the ecdac t\ac*f 
dmrmata ; but with alBnitiea to the jfnatfn— to ami aa^i 
cially to the Canulidtr. 

The remains on which the professor founded this c^f 
included two eil\ical \ertebrip, seMIl luiiib-U \tnebrK. 
more or Icsii fractured; a portion of the sacrum ao'i 
iiuioimnala; fragments of the left scapula; of the r.^-- > 
dius and ulna, and nght ibre-lboi; tbe rt^ht frmur d^^- • 
entire^ the proximal ai^ distal cxtrenritiaa of the r^bt 
and fibula; and a inelatarsal bone of tbe ri^bt hind-!-^ 
These portions of the skeleton were discoteieil by Mr L>.' 
Hill in an irrcj^ular bed of ^undy s<>d, overlying a hcr-Jii:: ' 
accumulatiouuf ){ravelou the suutb sideuf Part St. Jw j»- 
on the eaat oaaM of Paiagolua, and baihmgad to tba 
itidividuaL 

Mr. Owen observes that what is dee c ri b ed as a. ptfiu* 

tion of a single fr,mN\ersc pruo^ in % cemral \cri<tr»* 
essentially a space aiiei veiim,; beivveen two trin»vrf>c- yr^ 
re>,>e^, a l udiiiu alal rib, and the borly of the vrr^tt:*. s- ' 
tbe professor alludes to tbe nuiisifc-taiioD uf tb<s struct ,r» 
lit the cold-blooded saui.aiiN n:id in the OftH'tMnk§m\im* 
Ho observes that the Cameltdif differ BM vtAf nan 
other ctiiBiiwat% but from all ether cxithng 
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I of perforations for tho vertebral arteries in the 
I pioceiws of the cervical vertebrn. the atlas ex- 
cepted; •nd though it it trae that in other Mammalia the 
two transverse processes are manifested on each side with 
ihctr extremities united by a distinct cartilage, this appears 
in the f<Btal stiite only, for the carlilaue aflerwai (is be- 
comes ossified atid anchyluscd to lliem. AUlt rcfornug tu the 
itriictufes of the inferior transverse process or its rcprcson- 
lalim in the Hippopotamut, tho Marsupiali, and the Gt- 
rafi^ Mt. Owen proceeds thus: 'In the long cervical 
m hikm of the Camel aad LUtma, tho upper and lower 
tnotvene processes are not developed in the same perpen- 
dicular plane on the side of the vcrtebrse, but at sonic dis- 
tance from eacli other; the lower transverse processes ( /g. 
I, a) being given off from the lower part of the anterior ex- 
treoiity 01 the body of the vertebra; the upper ones (/g. 
1, 6i finom the base of the superior arch near the posterior 
|Mit8 of the body of the verlebne. The extremities of these 
transverse processes do not become united together, but they 
cither pass into cacli otlicr at tI»oir base, or continue through- 
out life separated by an oblique groove. This uroovc would 
not however afford sufficient defence for the important ai^ 
teries lupplying thoee parts of the brain which mto most 
euential to Ufa ; and eeoordingly the vertebral arteries here 
deviate ftom their usual course, in order that adequate pro- 
tecttoa may be afforded to (hem in their course along the 
iifk. From the sixth to the second i-crvical vertebra in- 
rlii«ne in the Auchenitr, and from the filth tu the second 
inclusive in tho Cameli,the vertebral arteries enter the ver- 
tebral canal itself, along with the spinal chord, at the pos- 
terior aperture in each vertebra, run fonrarda on the outside 
of the dura mater of tho chord, between it and the vertebral 
arch, and when they have thus traversed about tvo-thirds 
of the spinal canal, they perforate respectively the superior 
veiiebral lamina?, and emerge directly beneath the anterior 
oblique or articulating processes, whence they are continued 
abng wUb the spinal chord into the vertebral canal of the 
succeeding vertebra, and perlbrale the sides of the anterior 
parts of the superior arch in like manner; and so on through 
all the cer\'ical vertebra) until they reach the attaa, in whieh 
their disposition, and conse<iuently the structure of the 
arterial canals, resemble lho'«e in other Ruminants. The 
two cervical vertebr» of the Macrauchenia present precisely 
the stnietnre and dinwaition of the bonv canals for the ver- 
tebral arteries which are peculiarly characteristic of the 
Caniflida? .iniong existing Mamm<ilia.' Fig. 'i shows the 
groove and orifices uf the canal for the vertebral artery in a 
Kttion exposiiiL' the spuuil canal. Mr. Owen then goes on 
tokhow that the %ertebnE of the Macrauchenia also closely 
if>eniblo the middle cervical vertebrse of tho Vicuna and 
liuna ia their elongated form ; approaching the Auchcnial 
division of tbe Camdidtr, and deviating from tho true 
ramcla in the relations of the length of the bodjr of the 
Vertebra to its breadth and depth, and in the mucn smaller 
fu>- of the infiran- processes. The authur uIimtvcs that, ex- 
reptJUg tbcGiratle, there is no existing .Maniiiial which pos- 
Msses cervtcal vertcbrte so long as the Macrauchene; but 
tint ilie eerrinl vertebra of the Giraffe differ in the situa- 
tion of the perlbrations (or the vertebral arteries, and in the 
form of the terminal articular surfaces. Both the cervical 
vertcbnu described by Mr. Owen are of the same size, and 
■"•ich measures inches in extreme Kti_'th, J mcln s 10 
lines in breadlli, and '2, inches 4 lines ni depth. Among 
tiw peculiarities of structure, a small longitudinal process 
{fig, 2, «> is given oflT immediately below the base of the 
anterior process, and thfs is not observable in any of the 
cervical vcrtebrro of the Giraffe or Cam^itUf. In the form 
of the articulatinii surfaces of the bodies of the vertebrSB, 
the Macrauchene deviates fnmi the Giraffe and Camel, but 
resembles the Auchenice. The atiterior articulating sur- 
face is convex and almost hemispherio in tho Giraffe and 
CaneU whilat the poetfrior aurfiuse ia proportionally con- 
care. BO that the vertehrssof the neck areartieulated by ball 
aiirl socket juiiits. vet n >t, as inmost reptiles, with intervening 
synovial cavities, but by means of the concentric ligamen- 
tous intervertebral substance characteristic of the Mammals. 
The degree of convexity and concavity m the articular 
surlhfls of the bodies of these vertebras in the Llama 
and Vicuna is much less than in the Camels, and the former 
Consequently carry their necks mote stiffly and m a straight 
li le. Tlic iinleiior articulating surface in Macrauchenia is 
leu convex than u is in the Llama, and the posterior »ur- 



structure of these vertebra) in the Camels, the Llamas, and 
the Macraachene, Mr. Owen infers that Ihe lattaroarried 
its neck in the same stiff tad upright pokitipa W il nwnt 
lissted in the Umbbs. 





Ctivlnl Vntobni (1. >) oT MacnuchenU, aad (3, 4) of AacliMto, 
twirMkite. 

There is not in the collection a fragment of dorsal vcr 
tebrao, ribs, or sternum ; but the seven lumbar verlebrro 
form a consecutive series from the same individual as thar 
to wliich the cervical vertebra belonged; and though these 
lumbar vertebrn do not possess aueb dbtinetive characters 
as those of the neck, they contribute not unimportantly to 
the illusiratioii of the osteology of the animal and its amni- 
ties. No existing I'achvderni lias more than six lumbar 
vertebra; tho Camels and Llamas i>nly, amoni? the Runii- 
nauts. possess seven; ond hire Mr. Owen discovered niodi- 
fioatimis of fcrm in which the Macrauchene deviates from 
the Cam«AVf«and approaches the Horse and Hippopotami, 
In the Macrauchenia, aa in the Rhinoceros, Tapir, Hipiio> 
potamus, and Horse, the transverse processes of the last 
lumbiir M i u bnc are of considerable thickness and extent, 
and are joined by euarthrosis to the transverse processes of 
tho sacrum; but the bony structure of these joints would 
indicate that they were not subject to be obliterated by an- 
chylosis. 

Sutlicient of the sacrum and ossa ionomuuts remain to 
enable Mr. Owen to state that the sacrum was anchylosed 
to the ilia : the lower boundary of this anchylosis is marked 
below by an external ndge, and by vascular canals and 
gnKMW in tht MtolsBce ef the boiisi Is ui ths UifffopoMk 
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Lut lambar wrtehra i>f MicrnuchwU. oar llilnl toA. tlte. 

Of the remaining portion*. Ilic anrhyloncd fore-nrm ami 
leg. and ibo fore-foot, are the most characteristic. The 
portion of the tntebrachiura which i* preserved presents a 
conciilion of the radius and ulna intermediate to those which 
respectively characteriietho stame hone* in the Pachyderms 
andCameU. In the former, the radius and ulna arc separate 
bones, unitctl in the same position by a ligament, but so 
organized that the movement of supination cannot be ef- 
fixted. A bony contlucnco joins these bones partially in 
the ordinary Ruininanta, but this rarely extends to the 

Iiroximai extremities. In the Camel and the Llama llicajichy- 
osis i» complete, so that nu trace of the original scpaiation 
of the radius and ulna is perceptible, and the oK-i ranon. or 
elbow, appears as a mere procwss of the radius. The ancliy- 
\us'u in Macrauchenia is also complete, but the boundary- 
line is clearly dellned. and the proportion which each of the 
bones contributes to the great articulating surface for the 
distal end of the huroorui is easily distinguishable. 




Pit'xinul *»ti«mlly of *o< livl(k)«<1 uId* ■ml r4i*jtt* of th» MuciauckM*. 
OBv r>'iinh oat. (iie. 

Mr. Owen goes on to remark that the confirmation of the 
clo'o alfiniiy of the Macrauchenia to the Pachrdermatous 
order. wlii< h the structure of the cervical vcrtcbrir above 
niight have rendered very doubtful, h n(rorde<l by the bones 
of the riyht fore-fbot. 

The<e are in to perfect n condition as to make it certain 
that the Marrauchcne had three toes on the foro-foet, and 
ni)t more ; and that the fully developed metacarpal bones 
arc distinct, and correspond in number with the toes, not 
being anchylose<l into a siiv^lo cannon-bone ns in the Ru- 
minants. The bones prel^crvcd are the metacarpals, prox- 
imal phalanges, and middle phalani^es of each of the three 
toes, and the distal or ungueal phalanx of the innermost 
loc. 

The author observes in continuation that the bones 
of the leg of the Macrauchcne exhibit the same transi- 
tional structure as is afforded by the definable limits 
of tiio anch>losed bones of the fore-arm. In the Pachy- 
derms the fibula is entire and distinct. In the Ruminants 
(the small musk-deer oxceptc<l, and, in an inferior degree, 
the elk) the fibula appears only as a short continuous pm- 
Bent down fri>rn the uiiHer part of the external cotKlyle 
of the iilna. In iliv CiimelidfF xhc ou\y trace of the fibula 
It a fttill luuce rudimontai aiate of this prooeM. wluUt in tbo 
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h, •rcond and kit, or onitural (ihalaDi, oas-haM naliiral tim. 



Macraucheno the fibula it indeed entire, but it ts ronflartt 
with the tibia through nearly its whole extent. The iW« 
and tibia are distinct bones in both the PalsMthert mk 
Anoplothere. It is to the former genu-s and «»(«oaIli to 
Pala-otherium magnum, that the Macrauchene pres«<it« ilm 
nearest appioach in the general form of the tibia. lb« |na- 
ripal leg-bone; but in the Macrauclione the tibia u i»ik- 
tirely fchorter and thicker, and straighter, and ie^ cipaZ'-ial 
at its extremities, especially (he upper one, tbut la air 
of the Palicotheres. 

Of the few bones of the part which are prc»«n-ed tbc 
tragalu» is fortunately one. Mr. Owen l>u compareii tk« 
bone (which he jusllv says is the very one that an anaioMl 
would have chosen, had his choice been Imiiteil to a MifW 
bone) with the astragalus of the GiralTc and other R*a<- 
nants, the Camel, the Anoplothere, the Ilippof^timaa, 
Rhinoceros, Tapir, and Paln-othero; and he cone* \a tie 
concluMon that it is with the Pachyderms having lhrM*.«s 
tu the hind-foot that the Macrnuchnia agree* lo the BSiA 
distinguishing characters of this valuable bone- Tb* maili 
of a paper of minute detail, great re>eart h, and happj on- 
bination, are thus sumroe<l up by the pr>ff s»or. 

' Thus we obtain evidence, from a few mutila*ed buoaif 
the trunk and extremities of a single rcprrsentAUv* 0/ <u 
nee, that there oi>ee existed in South America a Parhj- 
dermalous quadruped, not pndtosridian, whifh equalktl la 
stature the Rhinoceroses and Hippopotamuses of tbc OiJ 
World. But this, tlmu^h an ^nlen■^:lng and hitbcna wa- 
tuspertcd fart, is far from iK-inz the sum oi'llie informatKa 
which is yielded by ihcic fi)S.Mls. We have seen that tW 
single uncuoal phalanx Iw^peaksa quadruped of the frrat 
series of 6'n^My(r/(j. and this iiiilication is curroboralM 
the condition of the radius and ulna, which are fixed m- 
rooveably in the prono position. Now, in the onguUiei 
series there are but two known genera — the Rlunorrms a-i 
Pala-otherium — which, like the quadruped in quettioo. lui* 
only throo toes on tlie fure-fo<it. Again, in rcfemac 
Macrauchenia to the tridactyle family of Par b}drrm«. «« 
find, towards the dose of our analysis, and by % dctaiM 
comparison of individual bones, that the Maeraucbeiua kas 
the clnaest altinity to tho Paleeotherium. But the I'tsWr 
therium. like the Rhinoceros and Tapir, has the ubia ue^ 
tinct from the radius, and the fibula from the tibia; 10 i^al 
even if tho Pnri>ian Pa<-hydcTm had actually pre-cnte^ 
same peculiarities of tlie cervical vertebrv as the Pata$utt-aa 
one. it would have been hazardous, to say the leati, vkJa 
ignorant of the dentition of the latter, to refer it to Un 
genus FalfTDtherium. 

' Most interesting indeed will be the knowledge, w brncvvr 
tho means of obtaining it may arriTC. of tbe stxurturw at 
the skull and teeth in tbo Macraucbexiia. Ueanwbil* *• 
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ttUtbt but recognuM ia tb« anchyloMd aod conflueot tUttt 
«f the boma uf tlie fore arm and le^, a marked tcoilanef in 
it tovardt the Ruminant order, and tlio singular modifica- 
liooi of tbo rarvical rortebrae have enabled iu tu point out 
the pici ise family of ihut urder with which the Macrauclic- 
nia t« more immediaiely allied. In first deroonstraling llim 
relationship it waa ahown in how many particulars the 
Ctmtiidm, without losinv the esaential charactera of Rumi- 
Doalia, mnifctted a tendency to tlio Paehydernutoua type; 
■nd the evidence which the lo«t genera, Macrauchenia and 
Anaplotherium, bear to a reciprocal tratisitioji fi-uta the 
l',iiin<l(.'niia to tlic liumiiiantti ihiough the Came/idcc, 
(unoi but be viewed with extreme interest by tb« aoolugut 
eufteed in Uw atttdj of tlM Mtunl «aiiult8« of tlM animal 

'Tbt MMNViNhonm fa not km valuabia to the i^oologiftt 

in reference to the e:eograpliieal ilistnbution uf ainm^l 
fonu*. It it w«ll knuwii how uhluuki^'fi-lor iiiul uiilikcl) uas 
till .Tiinouiir<?niciit of the exjsloiu t' III an cxtmct quadriipeii 
tutomlMfi m the Paris basin, whose clo6e»l oilinities were to 
a genus ( Tupirtl$)t that time regarded ai cxelu&ively 
jieath A««nfn 6t91 fnaiur surpriae wa» exeited when 
a tpMiea of lira genua jMelphys waa diaoowred to have 
ro-exicied in Eur ope with Uie Pulu-olfieiiiiyn. Now, on ttic 
other hand, we lind in Suulh Atufiua, bu4i<ks tlie lajtii-, 
which us cloioly ullnd to the Pala-ullioiu, ami the Llama, lo 
^hkh the Anuplutlicic ofTer* many tracoH of athnily, the 
reoaiaa of an cxiinol Pachyderm, nearly akin to the 
Eurapean genda Pfda«4hmtm; and, laatly, thia Maetau- 
tbma is Itself in a remarkable degree a transitional ftim, 
».nl manifchf- rh-i.n-lois wlrii li innncct it both with tbt? 
Tapir and tliu L.uuia.' {.Zuih'.'^ij uf liw fvijas^c <>/ lI.M.^i. 

MACRI'N US. OPI'LIUS, a native of Mauritania, was 

Eneftel of th>: )u xtorium under Antoninus Cai-acalla, wliom 
a laeonpanted in hi* expedition againat liie Partbiana. 
and canned to be raurdereo on the march. fCAtuCALLA.] 

Mumunswiis itnniodialclvprorlnimcil L'in|K>ror by tbt- nrinv, 
A ti. 217, and hi-- son DiaAunuMii.iiuis, uho was at Aiiiicii ii, 
was proclaimed Ca'>;ir ; buth i-lcilioiis hito ("onfiiitKil by 
the iMnatc. Macruuis, utier a battle with the I'arthians 
III ni Nisibis, concluded peace with thein. On his return to 
Aiiiiocb, he reformed many abusea iutroduoed hjr Cajracalta. 
But Mi exoeaatve leveritv displeased the aoMiera. and an 
inurrectiuo, i'\c!!«l by masm, tlic nunt of Caracalla, broke 
oat against Macnnus who, biiu;; defeated near Antioch, 
Hetlas far a^i C'ab hLiKni, wiicT.j be was arrested and put to 
'fenth, A. 11. '.'Ih, afior a rtif;ii ui rvbijut I'oiirtccn months. Ho 
'a- Mji occdt'd liv KlapaVmhis. (DiiHi CJa^^iiis; Capitolinus.) 

MACRO'BIUS. AMBRO'SIUS AURE'UUS THEO- 
DCKStUS, probably lived about the middle of (1m flfth 
•entury of the Christian (era. We posaeaa haidly any par- 
lieulors of bis life; he is gencrallyaupposed to be the per- 
*>nwho IS mfutioncJ in liic Cod. T/i'^rxL, vi. 8, as ' dianibor- 
liin of the royal bfii-chambei' ' (iia ;* cubtcuit fnifj^clut), 
during the reigns of Honorius and Theodosius the younger, 
bat thia doea not a^paar eerlain. It has also becit diaputed 
•Mmt ba waa a ChrialiaD era pagan ; it has bean sup- 
fxKed, ttofsi his occupying so high a rank at the eourt of a 
Christian emperor, that he must have belonged to the 
t itristian religion ; but this opinion ncinh quite at variance 
%ith the whole aeope and tenor of hi* wrilitigri. Tiiu {ilac«i 
of bis birth is uncertaia; but be informs us himaelf, in his 
ptchee to the ' Satwraato/ that (he Latin languaige waa fiat 
bis mother-tongaa. 

Three works of M&crobius have come down to us ; a com- 
rrientary on the * Soinnium Scipiooia' in the sixth book of 
L'l'Cro'n ' Rejuil ii. 'Dtal«^ues' which were sui>po<;ed to 
Itave taken place during the Saturnalia at the hoiue of 
\ «ttiaa; MM a * Treatise on iha latin and Oceak VaA,' 
«^hicii bowwwr it iaaparfbeU 

The eoaaamitarf on tha*6oara{«m Bripion is.* which is 
ivHled into two books, is oddiessed lo his *tin Kustathius. 

prtncipaUy occnpicd with the opinions ot tlio later Pla- 
tonists respecting the law* which jio\ern the eai lli and the 
otber porta of the univerae. There ia a Grreek verkiun of 
(hn caanaentafr hf Haxinnn flanudeak in tba king's 
lAtarf KtFMrk 
Tba *8atania1ia* ta however tira mat laqieMant and in- 
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Very bad Lmhu, and lull ul lulling ubsurdities, it conUiiis 
much valuable information on many sab> rt , ; «lutiiig to nu- 
hqottjr. Jt ia divided into MTon hooka ; the fiort eontains a 



diaeuaaioii on tha otigjA of the Saturnalia and lha piineipal 
Roman ftativala, and on ttia dkaiaetar and hiatoiy of several 

of the Roman deities: the second is of a more di^nusivo 
nature; it unfolds at great length thcwholeortand ui> 5ier) uf 
ji kuiij; acmnlmi^ lo diL> Roman no lions, and ri'la!i'>soiijeof the 
his*\, jittU of Cicero, Augustus, and other celebrated Romans, 
which however would scarcely excite a smile in modern 
aocisty ; it ako sivea a long account. amonK other tUngitof 
tha luxury of tne Romans, end eontaina a particular de- 
scription of their favourite dishes. The third, fourth, fifrb, 
and sixth books arc occupied with an examination of Vn- 
yil's poems, in which a hat is ^ivlmi u/' the ])riu( i|ial i^a-saces 
«^bici> he imitated or (.-upied IVl'IU the Greek or piccetiing 
I^tin poeta; andthu xnvc^isii is principally occupied wiiba 
diiicusaion raqiecling the dtU'ereut kinds of fiiod, and their 
eflRsct on the human system. 

The best editions of Macrubius arc b^- Oronovius, Lc}dcn, 
Ifi'O; Zeniiius, L»i;>., 1/7 i (wbith is >aiii however, in the 
literary iiotiri;-. prt-fixed lu '.hi- l]i|iiiiii id;;!i..n, tu bo varying 
accurately priiiieiU ; nnd Ihc iiipunt, 'i vols., i7eib. 

MACRODA'CTYLES, Cuviei's name for a family of 
Wading Birds {Ediauitrt) [Gkallatokks], which have 
very long /eet, formed ibr runnin|^ over marahy or water 
plants, or even fur swimming, especially in those numerous 
species which have the fcut fringed or uoidered. There is 
' not howi'vur any laoinbiaiiL' I.iIWl'lii llio bases of their 
toe^ not even between those ul iho t^xicrual unca. llie 
billt which is more or Ic^iS comprcsi^ed on the sides, is 
lengthened or afaortened according to the genera, without 
however arriving at the 6nenea» or weakness of Cttvieir^ 
prwedina; family. [T.ongiuostbes.] The body of these 
buils is also bingularly compressed, a confcrmation Which is 
governed by the norrowness of tlic bfcrnum : their wmgjs 
are moderate or short, and their (light weak. The hind too in 
all is rather long. Cuvier observes that this family has been 
divided into two tribes, accotding to tlie pceaence or abaenoa 
of the ap«r on the wing ; but he adds that thiaefaaiactor ia not 
without exceptions. The following genera are anranged by 
Ciivier under ihis family, which terminates hia order EeAot* 
\iers :—Parra, Pulamedta (including Churina), M*gapn- 
dim, Jiuilus, Pulica (including GalUnula und Porphyno), 
C/iionis, Forst {Vof-inalis, Lalh.), Glavohi, Gm., Phtgni- 
eo/ttenu. Guvter's sixth urder, Btimtpedef, imtnediately sue* 
caeda (htaftmily, which ia aomewhat haterogeneoua, and 
compoaed of birds whose habita are not simihir. Pkmticop- 
tfru* cannot bo suid to be without any membrane 'between 
the bases of the toes, &c.,' I'ur its anterior toes are united to 
the nails bv a lunated meiuUraiice. [Flamingo.] 

MACRODI'TES. [FoR\Mii«ltUU» voL 1^ p. 348.] 

MA'CROPA. [Mk«ai.opa.] 

MACROPHTIIA'LMUS. [Gonoplajl] 

MACROPO'DIANS. a tribe of btachyurana decapod 
Crustaceans, being the flrst of the liiinily of Oryrhynehi 
t.Milno Edwards;, and nearly correspondin^j wilh the ^I'luu 
Mticropits of Latreille, remarkable tor the enormous length 
of their feet» vhidi haa ohtalnedfbr than tha nam* of Sea- 
Spidert. 

Form of tha CortHMar tariaoa, hnt in general triangular. 
Very often not estanoing upon the hut thoracic ring. The 
anterk>r/e«/ shwrt. and nearly always very slender ; tfaoae of 

the succeeding pairs always more or less filiform; the 
length of the second {tair oftien nine or ten tiin«i« the length 
of the post-frontal portion of the carapace, and always 
nuoh exoaediag the double of thMpwtiont the succeeding 
ftet in genaraTvery long also. Tha baailarr joint of (he 
extermd anienn^p nearly alirays eonstftiMaa the m^jor part 
of the lower wiiU of the orbit, 'and proeeeda to soidir ilaelf 
lo tlie front. In tlie j;rcater portran of the tribe the third 
joint of ilje exiarual j'ttr-fect is inclined to oval or trian- 
gular, lunger thun it a wide, and does not support tlic suc- 
ceeding joint on its anterior and internal augle, as lu the 
other Oxyrhynehi. (M. Edwards ) 

HtAitt, Food, <^;.— The locahtiaaof tbaMaeconodiaaa ara 
considerable depths in the sea, wh«re they He Irid among 
llie sea-weeds ; they are also found on oy»!er-biink.-*. They 
walk slowly and luisteadily. The weakness of their claws 
must render them not formidable to other marine annuals, 
and the prohability ia that they live principally on Amelidt. 
i««iMru»,aiHtamaUinaUuaka. (M. Edwards^ 

Ctonsfa. LaptofwdiB. (Leaah.) 

Established at ih- expense of the geueta Inachus of Fa 
bnoius and JUacrc^ of Latreille. M» }ii\ue £d wards 
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otiMrrM that it u very remarkable for the general form of 
iu bodf uid the exoeuive length of the feet ; nn<l states 
that it praMnts in m •uggerat«dimiUMr alk tbe diittnetive 
dimeten of tba femily and the trilw to whieh it 

|>eli)n;rs. 

Grnific Character. — Carapace nearly triani^lar, and not 
roveriiiR the last ring of the thorax ; rostrum stylif'irm and 
of enormous liMipth ; eyei larije and not retrariilc; internal 
itntennip.whvn folded back, following the longitudinal direo 
tioD of tite body. Fint joiat of tbe exUmal antmnte very 
long and complolely oonfonnded with the neigbbouring 
parts of the shiH. the second inserted at a considerable dis- 
tanrc m front of the orhits and below the roslrnm. Epis- 
tome nmeh longer than it is wnlo. Third joint of the jaw- 
feet nearly triangular, and carr)ing at its external angle 
tbo niceeeding joint, which is ver^ n\w\\ develope<l. The 
tUmal plattron ai long aa it it wido« but very much nar- 
rowed between tbe flrat pair of feet, whieb are mry dender 
and extremely loni;, hut less than any of the rest: the 
lenii'ili of tlioM.! of ilie second pair equals nine or ten times 
the len£;th of the po-t-frontal portion of the carapace, /li- 
dometi \n both sexes conijKiscd of six joints, of which the 
first, which ii very much developed, an<l as lou^; as it is 
widtt. ooeopiea the donal auriboe of tbe bodv. while tbe b»t 
IB Ibrmed by the loldering of the afacth and aerenth abdo- 
minal nnps. (M. KdwnnCi.) 

Geographical Di»tnbution qf the Gentu. — Coasts of 
America and of th* AntiUaa* u to as ia at piooent 
known. 

Example, Leptopodia tagUlaria^ I^ach {Cane§t Hti' 
eonis, Hoibat.; Jnaekm wgUtarim, Fabrietua). 




they are lodged not completely aeparated from each 
The first juini of the external antenna oonfoondcd vitkik* 
neig^ibouhng parts and very narrow; tbe aaeoi 
on tbe eidea of the rostrmn, and tbe tbird aaaeh 
tbeaeeond. JS)pit/oin« longer than wide, and tbe j 
iomian regimt rudimentary ; buccal frame longer tku t 
is wide : rrirrtntl j~\\c fc t ii irr iH : iliirdjom: orsj tad '.It 
fourth rather long. Sternal f lastrun narrow b»t««ia Vm 
anterior feet, but afterwards wider and preventing ea llMM^ 
dian line a suture which occupies ibe bat segBMI ttiL Ihl 
of tlie first pair abort, but nneb larger than the —aiidaf 
ones, the claw (manus) which terminates it ctinrcx, ud th* 
Angers a little curved inwards. Four last pair of f«9< ftli- 
forin and extremely lonu ; the lenu;th of lho-« of the ••-'jnd 
pair equal five or six times of the width of the rmn^«c« ; 
the others become progressively shorter ; their penoltitaate 
joint IS a little dilated towards tbe end. and tbe last jflata 
.styliform and a littio reeurved. Mdnmm la baib mn 
composed of six joints, the last of which is formtl It 
union (soudure) of the sixth and seventh nn^s. i\l TA- 
wanls.) 

Genfrraphical Dittn'biition of the Genus. — £urapran sna, 
Example, Stenorhynehut Phalangium {Cancer fftnfi 

giuntt Pennant ; Canetr mtratiu. Linn.; 

Un»pymt LMiewo; Jfotropoilw PMmgm 
LoeaUiif,'-CMm «f tbe Bnglidi CbaiiMl. Ifc& 




I.atrvillia. (Roux.) 

Grncric Chnra-lrr. -f'nrapace tnangular, truncated an- 
teriorly, and not civiriiiji tho last rinc; of the thorax; epit- 
Inrne much lunger than it is wide ; second and third joints 
of tbe external /air/i"r/ very narrow ; Jeet filiform and very 
long ; abdomen of tbe female of Ave jeinU only, though tbe 
antares of two otbersmay ba disUngnidied ; stroetnio of 
tbat nf the male not known. 

Kvainpif, lAiiriiUiaetegam, the only sptne* known. 

Detcnption. — Carapnec smooth, front nrmed above with 
two larye divergent horns, and with a spine directed for- 
wards between the antennn ; feet of the four last pair with 
the third joint i^y, tbe penultimate joint a Uitlc dilated 
above towards its extremity, and tho tarsus very short ; 
ahdoraen armed with six spines, two of which are situated 
on the median line, and four near the edges ; length about 
an inch ; colour yellowish. 

LociiHiif. — Tlie coasts of Sicily. 

H Milne Edwards tbinka tbat tbo Mmki mUeondt of 

Boob should be placed near this specii-s. 

Sten .rhynchus. (Liraarck; Latreille.) 
Cto<*ric Character. — Carapace triangular and not pro- 
■ongiu itaelf above tbe last thoracic ring, ftostrum ad- 

ti*■"Ked, bifld, and sharp ; orMt circular, eyes rather pro- 
mg and not *Tvtracti1u. luternal ante'untf capable of 
>S folded back longiiudmaUy, and tbe fosseu in which 



Achipus. (Leach.) 
This genus is very nearly allied to Stenorh^»-imd 
IiKvhui. but is distinguished ftOB all tbo Olber genera 

this family by tbo form of tbo poalMior fMt andesai 
cbaneiora. 

Generic (^kaveter. — Carapaee. as in the trrratsr\ 
the fkinily. not extending on the last segment of ibel 
nearly trianj;vilar, and convex on the branchial near -• 
Postrum nearly null; eye* not retractile, and cumrd «if» ' 
rather long jieduncles ; firt-t joint of the external aB»*e« 
soldered to toe front and advancing abovo tho lovat of v* 
internal eantbna of tbe eyes ; tbo ONoad joial jaaartai « 
the sides of the rostrum and entirely expooed abore. 
tome nearly square; third joint of the external jaw-l* 
longer than wide, nearly tnanjiular, and iiiv.nj; attarUart 
to the succeeding joint near its anterior and external ss^m 
Sternal fJatlmn suddenly narrowed between the aat»n r 
feet, which are slender and abort, wbilo tboae of tbr sac- 
eeedin',: |>airBarei1ifbrm; tho aeeoiid pair are nst ly tw*e 
and a quarter lon?er than tho post-frontal portion s./ i*- 
carapa-e, and terminate by a styliform and intiroN *tr» »'- 
jiunt ; the siicccetling feet are much shorter, and ti»e l«m. 
nal joint of the four hut is large, comprMsed, mod fia*-^- 
form. .^/x^TMMoompOMd of lis joialibi belli OMMi. «V 
Edwards.) 

GeopmphieiJ DMnhiHom ef Urn 
hitherto, hccn r.nly f'tind in the BrilUbt 

Example, Aciurut CraticJut. 
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Dfieription. — Rostrum formed of two small triangular 
livlli nna not extending beyond the second joint of the cx- 
ternal antenniD : a spine on the anterior face of the ocular 
palunclos; genital and cardial regions elevated in the fona 
of luberclcs ; feet with very lon^ hairs, and hooked, 
length from six to eight lines. Colour brown. 

L/icality, Habits, <jr. — Falmouth in England, and the 
mouth uf the Rancc near Saint Malo. The species lives 
among the sea-weeds and oysters. 

Caroposcia. (Leach ; Latrcille.) 

Generic Character. — Carapace convex and nearly pyri- 
form, but truncated anteriorly ; rostrum rudimentary and 
K^jircely reaching beyond the internal canthus of the orbits. 
kyet supported upon peduncles, which arc rather long, re- 
runcJ anteriorly, and very large ul their ba.sc ; they are 
capable of being retlecteff backward-^, but they are not 
rclraclilc, for there is no post-forarainary orbital cavity 
Lt lodging them, their extremity being only protected by 
» ipinc of t^o lateral part uf the carapace. The internal 
anicnncD are retlecte<l a little obliquely forwards; the fossets 
vhich lodge them have this particularity, viz- that they 
are not separated, as they arc ordinarily, by a longitudinal 
purlion, and form only a quadrdateral cavity. The first 
of the ^T/rma/ antentio! is long and delicate, and is 
coatinued ncairly as far as the rostrum, carrying at its ex- 
Irciiiitr a moveable stem, which is consequently completely 
expase<l. The epi^tome is-ncarlv square, and the external 
jav-feet are very much elongated and only close the mouth 
imperfectly. The /eet are slender and very loni;; in the 
female the first pair are the shortest and are nut stouter 
iban the succeeding ones ; those of the third, the fourth, 
and the fifth pair arc a little longer, and are also terminated 
br a cylindrical nail slightly curved downwards. Form of 
the feet of the male, and disposition of the abdomen in this 
genus, not known. (M. Edwards.) 
(ftngraphical Dittribution of the G^nut. — ^Tho seas of 

Example, Campotria retusa. 
Locality unknown. 



a little convex and the fingers are slightly cun*ed inwards. 
The succeeding feet are very long, their tliird joint is cylin- 
drical, but the fifth is compressed and dilated below : its 
greatest width is below the middle: the Knger is large, re- 
curved, very sharp, and capable of being bent back against 
the bwer edge of the preceding joint, after the manner of 
a subohcliform claw; the lenj^th of the second pair of feet 
is nearly twice and a half that of the post-frontal portion of 
the carapace, and the succeeding feet diminish successively 
in length but very little. Abdomen composed of seven jointls 
in both sexes. (M. Edwards.) 

Geographical Distribution. — Indian Sea. 

Example, Eurypodiut Laireilki. 





CUmpotcla RrlUM. 
n, (Urtnil* of hrwl. 

Eurypwlius. (Gufrin.) 

A Kcnus forming in certain points a passage between the 
iliirrnpo/hans already noticed and some of the Maiidee, 
•uch as Haliinun aitritus; approaching the latter in the 
t>rm of the feet, and resembling the former in the length 
of those members and in the disposition of the eye*. j 

Generic Character. — Carapace triangular, twice as Ion? , 
M it is wide, rounded posteriorly, narrow anteriorly, convex 
»nd unc(|ual above ; rontrum formed liy two long and hori- 
ftmial horns ; et/es carried on peduncles of moderate length 
■nd not retractile; disposition of the internal and external 
onlmntp nearly the same as in Stenorhynchmt, Inarhux, &c. ; 
epittrime wider than it is long; third joint of the external 
jaw feet nearly square, as wide as it is long, and deeply 
notched anteriorly and mtcrnally, in order to give insertion 
to the succeeding joint Anterior feet of the length of the 
body in the male and much shorter in the female ; they are 
P. C, No. 883. 



Locality. — Falkland Islands. 

Amathia. (Roux.) 

This genus agrees in some respects with the Pericera; of 
Ijitreille; indeed the aspect of both is the same, but tho 
external antennm o( Amathia have not the peculiar disposi- 
tion which is visible in Pericera, and tho space which tho 
orbits leave between tjiem is scarcely wider than the baso 
of the rostrum, whilst iu Pericera it is more than double. 

'Generic Character. — Carapace ip the form of an elon- 
gated triangle with a rounded base ; its upjwr surface and 
its borders beset with enormous spines; thp rostrum, which 
is terminated by two large divergent horns, nearly as long 
as the po*t-orbitary portion of the carapace. Eyes snlall 
and partially protected by a spine whii h occupies their ex- 
ternal canthus. but, as in the preceding genera, they are 
not retriiciile and always remain projecting. External an- 
tiSunte presenting nothing remarkable; the basilary joint is 
long, very narrow, and soldered to the front; the stem is 
inserted under the rostrum, at some distance before tho 
level of the eyes ; it is very slender, and its two flrst joints 
are of equal length. Epistome large and nearly as long as 
it is wide ; the ihiid joint of the external jaw-feel is dilated 
outwards and truncated at its two internal* angles. The 
first pair of feet are shorter than the succeeding ones ; thoy 
are filiform in the female and a little convex or swollen in 
the male. The succeeding feet are long and filiform ; tlio 
second pair are more than thrice as long as the post-orbilury 
portion of tho carapace, without including tho posterior 
spine; the others are much shorter, their terminal joint is 
long, sharp, and without cilher spines or teeth on its in- 
ferior surface. Abdomen composed of seven joints in both 
sexes. (M. Edwards.) 

Example, Amathia Rissoana. 

Description.— CtxTSi\)aci} armed with thirteen enormous 
spines, three of which elevate themselves from the sto- 
machal region, one from the cardial, and the others occupy 
the border of the buckler ; one on the intestinal region, 
three on each side \i\m\ the branciiial rcgitm, and one upon 
each of the hepatic regions: there is a small spine in front 
of the eyes, and a larger one at the anterior angles of the 
buccal frame. Feet, as well as the carapace, covered with 
a sort of down. Length about two inches; colour yellow- 
ish, with two spots, red upon the front. 

Locality.— 1 oulon. 

Inachus. (Lc-ach.) 

The genus Inachus, as established by Fabricius, com- 
prehended nearly all the O.ryrhynchi, with the exception of 
the l^rthenopidfv. Tho genus is now much resiricled. 

Generic Chanwter.— Carapace nearly triangular, not 
much longer than it is wide, and highly embossed above. 

Yot. XIV.— 2 L 
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Jtottrum very »hort; disposition of the cyc§ difTercnl from 
that in the previous goner& in the syttcra of M. Milnc 
Edvirdl, the peduncles being (apablu of being rcllcctcd 
backwards, and boinq Irvlged in an orbitarj- canty, which, 
thou(;b not dttp, is very distinct. Internal anli^rtfe vithoul 
anything remarkable ; the first joint of the cxtenul ontcnna; 
(uldurcd to the front befurc the internal cant hits of tho 
eves, and the second advanced on the sidei of the rostrum, 
l^pistome rather wider than it is long; third joint of the 
jaw-feet much longer than it is wide, nearly of tho ftirm of 
a triangle with its base in front, and giving attaihmont to 
iu tuccfcilin;^ joint near its anterior ftnd external angle. 
Sternal ptattrnn narrowed suddetdy between the feet of 
the first pair, and with its length not equal to its grcute»i 
breadth. Feet of the first pair ver^ small in the female, but 
very Ian;e in the male, and Sometimes thrice tho length of 
the body; the clnws alwa>s pointed and cur\ed inwartb. 
The iucteeding feet cylindrical, slender, and mora or less 
Aliform; the second pair, always longer thnn the first, are 
thrice or four times the lenath of the post frontal portion uf 
thccarapftoe: the others mminiRh succeasirely in length, 
and all term iiato in a very long cylindrical joint, which is 
pointed and but little or not at all curred. The attdomm U 
eomp< sed of only six distinct joints. 

lentil liei unit Hnbilt t\f the Qenut. — All tho speeies are 
small, and have hitluTto been found on the coasts of Ru- 
rope, particularly those of England and France. In the 
latter country they have been taken both on the northern 
and Mediterranean shores. They- ofb'n haunt coves where 
there are oysters, and all of them have the bmly covered 
with down and hairs, to which sponges and corallines attach 
themselves. Colour brownish. (M. Edward*.) 

M. Milne Edward* dirides tho genus into three sec- 
tions: the first containing one species, havin)r the sto- 
machal rngion furnisheil with five spines or tubercle.^, 
including one (median and posterior) very btrong, and fuu 
small flne5 anteriorly on a tninsvofsal line. 

Example, Inachtu Scorpio. 
t Xoca/t/y.— The British Channel, &c. 




laacltni Seorpiu. 

kj awl*! K fcmai*: »■ StatMM of aak- 1 4, iMomrn of mttm knul* ; 
».l Mu Miaof iMMtar* famaW. 



The second section coniitts of Jnachi dorynchu and 
thoraciau, and the third of Inachut tejitorhyimuu. 

Egcria. 

This |i;cno9 is Asiatic in its gcogrsphical distribution, end 
M. Milne Edwards divides it mto two soclions; thc/rji/ 
with the third joint of tho cxtemnl jaw-feet deeply nutcluvl 
aVits antenor and external angle (Egeria arachnoidcM and 
E. Herbttii), and the tecoml with the third joint of tho 
external jaw-feet not notched at its anterior and internal 
angle (bgeria Jndien), [Eobria, vol. ix., p. 304.] 

Doclca. (Leach.) 
Chimie Ckameter. — Carapace nearly globular, hairy, 
•nd iBOrt Off hras Uact «itU spines ; /ro/i/ raised, and tlic 



lateral edges of the carapace, instead of joiotnf (W ertii% 
directed towards the anterior border of the burrsl tti»»; 
rottnim short and very narrow; the ffrlnt$ <hrtrt«4 «b. 
iiqucly forwards, and entirely lodjnng the ey^a. wbifb M 
very small, and have nn trace of a spine at the ttitwft 
angle of their upper border, a character wh<rh rtaiMi 
them easily distinguishable from the LiUnttr. TV badicy 
joint of the external antenn* adtancca raucb beyooJ ita 
internal canthus of the eyes, and tenoinatea nearlr i» % 
point under the front, to which it is tnt:inai«^ly united; tha 
second joint of these antennte is short tiid piaoed near tbe 
ciV^e of the rostrum ; the third and <he fourth }oini« srt 
very hinall. Epiitome very little dcvel-jped, and ratirh 
wider than it is loni^. Tlic thirrl jomt of ine external ;iv- 
feel is nearly square, slightly dilated outwards^ and nih«r 
deeply notched at the inlernal and antenor angW. •V«rwf 
phntron nearly circular ; tho anterior/*^/ weak and ttry 
small, not more than once and a half of the Irngtbof ibe 
carapace, the hand nearly cyltndncal. The surcvrdiof feet 
very long, though not always equalling tho«e of the £/(rruf. 
i-leiidei , and cylmdriral; their terminating joint Ior^ and 
siylifurm; the second pair from twice to tbnce a« l»n( as 
tho post- frontal portion of the carapace, and the toecertint 
pairs diminiHliin^ prof^rcssivily. The oAfcm^i vane*; 
sometimes only five disiiiirt joints are to be del«ri«tl nj 
that of the female; sometimes there ar« ae^ni. u m ib» 
male. 

M. Milne Edwards, who cives the speriflc characttr bcrt 
stated, obser\es that the />Wr*r bear the greatest aaak>;y 
to the F.^rTfef, nnd establish the oa««aqe betwet* tW* 
Marrnpndiimt and the Lthimtf which bcl nig to the thbt «f 
ilaiiaiis. fMAiin.F..] 

Gennraphical Dhtribution o/the Gentu. — Where kaaiw% 
the Indian Seas. 

Example, D'v/'-a Rittnnii. 

LocaUtjf uiiJiiiown. (//m/. iVo/. dct Cruttacf$.) 




MA'CROPUS. the scientific name for the Kai^vw. 
[Maksl'piallv.] Tho term is also used by M. LtUtCtt !• 
designate a genus of brachyurous decajHtd cr^isicrsc*. 

[MaCROPODI ANS.l 

MACRORHAMPnUS. [Scolopacid.*.) 

MACROUR.V, or MACRU'RA, the M-ientillc name fa 
that section of Crustaceans whic h have the ab<Jo(xteii. ■■»- 
ally called the tail, Ions; in contradistinction from that aat- 
tion (Brachyura), which have tiic tail short. Tlw * 
lobster is an example of a Macrurous cruataoeaD. mk t^ 
common crab of a Brachyurous crustacean. [CscfTMUk 
vol. viii., p. l'J7.1 

MADAGASCAR (called by the natives MadecuMk a 
largo i»!aiid in the Indian Sea, about 240 miles from :ia 
coast of Mozambique on tho eastern shore* of Africa. t\ 
tends from I'JI'S.lat. to ib' Ai' S.Ut., and between 4r »sA 
iX" E. long. From nurtL to south, between Cape Ambri. 
or Natal, and Cape Mary, or Romain, it is 960 miles 
with a width varying from 200 to 500 miles: it b e»u»»»^ 
to cover a surface of 'i'25,000 sriuare miles, or somewhat a^are 
than the extent of France. It is separated frwm 'be eoe 
tinent of Africa by the Channel of Muzambiquc. 

Though a short description of this island occurs u Msirr 
Polo, and it was di»covercd by the Portuguese m IS«.«, •* 
are still very imperfectly acciuainted with its natural featurf* 
and riches. It is stated tliat a mountain ranee tr»«*r»<» 
the island in its whol« Ivngtb, and that aowe 
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t\$» to »n eletralion of 10,000 or 12,000 feet. Its officii cover 
tlw greater part of the interior, ami in some places approacli 
to Ibtwiy tbores of the aea, etpecioUy olong tbo wo&tern 
enst batwMD Cape Pasaadavm anu Cape Ambr£, where tho 
stupendous pa»k of Matowla raiMS its bead not &r fW>tn the 
»hjri', aiirl also louth of Cape St. Andrew in diflerent places. 
But bchveen Cape St, Andrew and Capo I'a.^-arl;(\ a a low 
iiur>by plain extends along the shore, and rung 60 or 8U miles 
1 Inland. This part of the coast is indented by bays, bar- 
boUTitliid rivenk •dmirably adapted for commerce, but they 
tie all negleelpd, irith the exception of Bembalooka. The 
eastern coast seems to be high and rocky from Capo Ambr6 
to the Urge bay of Antongil, ono of the most spariuus har- 
bours of the Indian Sea. Suutli of this b.iy the shores are 
Lv sod swampy to a distance inland varynig fruni 10 tu '40 
niles, and extremdy unhealthy. In tlie interior the couh- 
liY io Biujr placet eontwna estoDiive plsiiui which are cx- 
(clent nastare-sinond, and frequently potaeas a toil adapted 
leall kind* oft ropic:il p!nnt». 

Bambatooka Say, on the western coast, is (he (D^tuurv of 
MVcraJ rivcis. It is 17 miks deep and tiirce aiul ;i lialf 
tttdeattbo ontTance; but in»iile it nearly cisbt miles 
vide. Bambatooka it«el/ k an incoiuidcrable village, but 
Mi^inin, on th4 nortb aide of the bejr, it e large tovn and 
ikeharooar of Thanaan-arive. the capital of theOvaht, the 
i:i)>t p Dwcrful, i iiilustious, and civilized nation of tlic island. 
Ve»s<-U Jtawiiig li feet water can proceed to Majunga and 
li miles up the bay. From thii p<j>iu( to the mouth of the 
river Betiiibookia, a distance of I ti iiiiles, there is an extensive 
bcoon, deep enough to be navi({atfld bjr vessels of coQsider- 
■Ua burden ; i a «i»tiig-(idof tiie vftter nwa 20 foet at the 
muih of the ri-vtr. nam itt mouth to Thanaan-arive it a 
li^tance of 245 znilesby the road. Boats sail 160 miles up the 
lielsibooka ; from the point where the iiaviLjation terminate^ 
merchandise is corried overland t ) Tliun ian urive, a dis- 
taooe of about 85niia^ Following the road from Majunga 
dong dM BotaitMoka to the capiul, the country is low 
' tod tvampy for 60 miles, but ^ell adapted to the cul- 
ture of rice : 40 miles farther, the land is more elevated 
and therafla tree (Sauus r.ifia) abounds. Then fur 70 miles 
a barren country intervenes, and the remamin|{ dutance of 
73 miles to the capital i» rather a level counttJT* in vhich 
rice, sugaroeaoe, and cottou are cultivated, 
rbaaaaa-arive it titiuted in 18* 56' 8. lat. and about 47° 
I £. long., at an elevation of about 4000 (eet above the .sea- 
bvel. In 1817 it had more than 80,000 inhabitants, but 
liU sinco much increased. Ii contains some well-built 
bouscii, and a few in tho Kurope.iu fashion have been 
cracted in modern times, under the reign of Uadama. It 
liues not seem that there isa frequentcommuntcaliuu between 
'Lis place and Tamatave, a seaport on the eastern coast ( I b" 
>> 'S. lat. and 49*3 1' E. long.), which has a good anchorage 
«;ili ii hurd and sandy bottom. The entrance to Tamatave 
li;)wevcr i« between reefs, and hliips are exposed to ea-lerlv 
^inds. It carries on some commerce, though it wasdcstivyed 
t the French in 1819> 

South uf Taroatavo vt tlw inoatli of the rim Manooroo, 
or Ikla ri garo w. It traftrtet wn nUmnn eovntt^. whieh it ge- 

r.Lrally level and of great fertility, and contains extensive 
t>3«iurcs. The Mangarow se^ms to be the most iniportant 
nvur w hich di!sceuds fioni tlw faitmi dadivi^ of tbi in- 
terior mountain-range* 

According to a|l accountt the climate of Madagascar it 
not to hot i|9 might be expeot«4 from ita gBOgraphical peti^ 
tion. The elevated range in tiie interior, ana the wind eon« 
".'jjilly blowini^ from the sea, render the lieiit supportable. 
T:.u interior is very healthy, but the low swampy rua-st. 
■iluch contains iHimerous lakes, and in certain seasons large 
sbe«t« of Ktagnant water, is as destructive to the lieallh of 
laropeana as any place in the East or Wett Indiei. The 
rear It divided Mtvem the dry and the vet iManHL Hie 
trst occurt when the tun it in tile noitheni 1iemiq>lwra^ 
•nd then the south-east roonsnons prevail. During the 
oorth-west monsoons, which blow when the sua u in the 
southern hemisphere, rains aie almiidanty md MmMtiines 
inraiiiqt far aeveral dayt. 

It teema tbat Hadogatcar oontaint a very large prooor- 
tion of fertile soil, attd will produce nearly every kina of 
^riin. Rico i% the principal obiect of agriculture ; there are 
eleven varieties indigenous in this island, and it ii cultivated 
mtber on higher low ground, but with little care. Other 
pUnta whi^ are raised are manioc, or cassava root, In- 
dian eontt nad met potatoei. ThMeptants bnvo ken in- , 



portul, and their culture spreads mora an4 VMkX* o\'>.'r the 
island. Indigenous plants used as &od Ut the prkkly yam 
{DioKona aeuUaia), and another tpodia WUMeor*a bui- 
biftra), (ha eatable arum, or bread fruit, and fnany va- 
rieties of plantain ; also the Maranta MatUmiearientit, 
which produces arrow-root, and is very uulntious. Tho 
Saauarafia is much cultivated on account of its leaves, tho 
fibres of which aro ingeniously woven into cloth which is 
worn by the greater part of the natives. The dresset of the 
higher elaatca are manufactured of tiik or ootlAO. The tilk- 
worma of thit itland are of a large tise, and mtpend their 
cocoons from tho branches of trees. Tliey A < d un the 
leaves of Cytitus Ctyan, or Pigeon-pta. whuh is indi- 
(^cnous in Madagascar. Of llu; su^iur cane there aro also 
several indigenous varieties. The fruity of the allspiot of 
Madagascar {dgotkaphyllum aroma< icitim), of the gfeadotr- 
damum lAmomum angutt{foli^mh >q4 tbo n«gfp*pamir of 
the Indiet {Captieum frutuetiu) are used at oondimentt. 
Hy an incision into the bark of the Urania specioSQ, a glutin- 
ous j nice IS obtained whieh is very nourishing ; and tbo leaves 
of this tre-e are used in building and thatching houses. 
There are eleven varietiot of tobacco indigenous io thit 
inland. Goike has been tntsodttiiod by the Frenob, and i 
ceedt very velU The oqcMt-Sttt tiet and tbe 
abound along the thoret. 

Only cattle, sheep, fowls, dtuks. and geese are kept. 
Wild swmc are numerous, and on lite western coast it is 
stated that w ildcaiilc are found, suraeof them without horns. 
The large wild animals uf the African continent are not 
met with, but macaucos, caimans, and terpents abound. 

Tbe minoial wetltb of tbe itland is not much known. It 
it eeriain that inm-enh poKort' cUiy, plumbago, and Urn 
^und; and itiiatiMd ailrar and o(ip|nr alio ooenr 
in the mountain!. 

The population i» pstimaie<1 to amount to between four 
and five millions. The inhabitanta leew to belong to dif- 
ferent racea. which have mixed ttptbii^ and ipoak only 
one language, whjcb e()nt«ina • mn$ number of Malay 
words. The inhabitantt of the thoret are short, rather 
darker than inulultocs. with low- foreheads, broad and Hat faces, 
and large eyes and mouths. Thoir luir is long hut crisped. 
Tbe Ovahs, who inhabit the elevated plains in the interior, 
aro in height rather above the European standard. porUy in 
their personi and of all shades of colour from deep olaek to 
copper (the latter oolour however it prevalent), anu their hair 
is long and lank. The Madega&set have made considerable 

ErogrcBS in the arts of civilization, which is evinced by the 
ouscs they buiid in a climate which dues nut require such 
substantial dwellings. In agriculture and the arts con- 
nected with it they are perhaps tiot inferior to tbe inhabit- 
ants of iiavt. and certainly not to those of Sumatra. The 
Ovahs are distioguiabed bjr their superior skill in manufac- 
turing silk and cotton dresses, in forging iron, which 
tlu y apply to various puqioses, from the blade of a lance 
down Io a needle, and in tlie mukiug of sUvor and gold chains. 



balances, and other articlet, in which great ingenuity ia 
ditplMod Tbair language ia vritlen in the Arabia cbtiia- 
ter. Tbatr religion ia idomtry, not ftmndtd on any taerad 



writings ; a circumstance ahich may partly explain why the 
exertions of the Christian missionaries who have been sent 
to this island in recent times have been more successful here 
than in most other countries. It appears tbat by a royal 
edict of 1835, the public profession of Christianity was rae* 
bidden in tbe itland. Tooaa »be violated the edict ban 
been pnnidicd with oonflaeatien of tbeir property ; and tbe 
married men who professed Christianity have been sold 
into slavery, v^ith their wives an<l children. One native 
woman, after being in vain menaced, with the view of in- 
ducing her to impeach her companions, endured an igno- 
minious and cruel death (August. 1837) with all the con- 
stancy of a Cbrittian mar^Ki Ufi m' o M r y Atgwftr, Jan. 
16SB.) 

Madagascar is said to be divided into twenty-two states, 
governed by knigs; but in the present century most of 
them were subjected to the sway of the Ovahs, by King 
Radima, who died in 18SS. This extraordinary man, who 
in energy of duneter letembled Peter the Great, intio> 
duced into bit country the arte and ctviliiation of SuroooL 
He established a communieatioa with the Bngliab in the 
ibUnd of Mauritius. He received and protected the mis- 
sionaries, and promoted tbe establishment of schools, the 
number of which at the time of hit death had increased to 
mote Iban in wbiob neeiljr MM nbildimi van ia* 
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itru^etK Siivvr<tl yaung people vere tont to tho Mauritius 
ind even to England to receive instruction. European 
VMobMics were well received and employed by Rad&mn. 
H« intioducod into his array the discipline and arni« of the 
English. Besides tlicOvahs. the Seclava« have distioguiibcd 
thctnMlvos, but only as pirates. They inhabit the north- 
^f^tern short'?*, from wlii-ii<o thi-y send llci'l^ roti^isliiij; of 
se\'eral small v^aclet tn tin* Cumuru Islands and even to 
tlie coast of Mozanibi(|ue for the purpose ofroakini' slaves; 
but ainoe the abolition of tho »Uv« trade, which KmLiuia, 
Ihairoonquerar.eiTeeted «t Uw request of the Englisb, thi-ir 
excursian^ have been less numerous and diMrtnietive^ Still 
bowevxr slavery exists in Madagascar. 

Tho French aloiu- havo luoi to i--.tabli-*1i i-nlouios on tliis 
Itlnnd. The first attempt was made in t66a, and several 
OtlMHHI Were made aftervrards. These settlements never 

IWQUpunit partly on account of the unhealthinc^s of the 
9W western eout, where they vere formed, and partly on 
ofTnint of the warlike charncler of the inhabitants. Since 
tlic icluru of ))cacc in Europe the French have ojiain 
made some attcinpt'? til two or tlirt'i- placi-^. In liu'v 
sctllud on the Isle Madtiuiti St. Mary, wht< b m north ut 
the harbour of Foule Point, and is 31 luilcs long, and 
from two to three miles in breadth. This sottlemeot ii ini> 
proving, though the Frenefa nt flnt mifrcreil much from the 
rhtuaiLV There is another settlement at Foule Point Ray. 
b it It H inconsiderable. There are also small setticmtuis 
Ml S 1.1100(24" 44' S, hit.), ami on tin.' toiiirue of land called 
'i'liohin^ar (25° lU'), where the French havcbudt a small for- 
• 1 1-.S, called Fort Dauphin. In these catublisbineots the 
Freitcb ci^iiTata lUflur, coffee, and other tiopioal produotiont, 
whieh are aent to the iabnd of Boarhon. The English of 
the Mauritius fetch from the harbour of Tamat.ive, rire, 
c.ittle, tortotso-shells, amber, and some muiur articles. Some 
]iarls of Madagascar keep up aOOfMIMCCial iMMDOOtaa with 
the southern coasts of Arabia. 

(Otven's / '<'yag$$ l» txplore the Sfiorei nf Africa, Ara- 
Mo, md MttdtuiMOtrs Locke I^ewis's * Account of the 
Ovahs,* In the I/mdon Geographical Journal, vol. v. ; and 
I!i\lonf nf Madaeofcar, by the Rev. W. Ellis.) 
MAUliALCyNl. [Latobo. Tkhra Di ] 
MADDER {Rubia tinetorum tatira, Linnicus). a plant 
which is cultivated in particular districts for the roots, 
which produce a fine red dye. It was formerly more ex- 
traaiveljr eulUtated in England than it ia now» wiian it can 
tie imported at a leaa expeniM than it ean be raised. It re> 
quires a very rich and deep soil, and nmch hihour and atti-n- 
l»on, besides occtipymg the ground for tliice years before it 
comes to perfection. 

Atiy soil which is deep and dry, and in which there is a 
Kood proportion of humus, will suit tbia plant. A rielt 
loam, inclining to % nad, in wbkb the roots can spread and 
swell, while they find aulBdent nourtibnicnt, is preferable 
to the stilTer soils. If it has lain for a considerable time in 
gra»s beforo it ts ploughed «ip, it will bo all the better. 

The preparatory tillaf^c of ihe land must be such as to 
pulverise the soil to a great depth, and so mix the manure, 
wbieb must ba abnodant, with every port, that, wherever 
the foota ifMaid, lhajr "Wir And rndBaient nounahment. 
The land k naoally laid in beds, with deep intervals dug 

out with the ipade, soini^wliaf like a<t]>ara'_ais Itcds. Tlie 
widtli .)f tla-ie beds (lifl'ers aecording to the natural n\oisturc 
of the chniale ; in Bel^'iuin they are only tiirec (eet wide ; 
and that width seems the best for a moist climate like that 
of England, except upon very light soils, whore a greater 
width may be more advanta^sous. Trt^nehini; with the 
spade is K^norally preferred to pluuglung, and is most 
economical in the end ; fur, however well and deep the 
land may be ploughed, it must be forked or dug over again 
several times before tho plants are put in. 

The manure used fur madder must bo well rotten and 
nixed with earth in a compost a considerable time before 
It is used. Good stable dung whidi has heated to a certain 
degree, and been turned over two or three times before it 
is mixed with earlli, l-i the best. This eailh should be 
suds taken from walui-fiiriuws lu tiieadows and laid in a 
heap for some time. The dung should be put in layers 
with this earth, and if the whole can be well watered with 
urine or the diminingf of the yard, and then mixed uu by i 
the apade, tho comport will be much superior to fresh dun^ ' 
■lone. Tliis »bi«ild be plnuLfhcd or d«ir in before winter. \ 
In sprirv;: ;.h r ii'iane m;iy bo i ti 1 ile>tro\ all we^d-. 

aad uakv liiv awU uuuocm to tbo de^ lii oi two f«Hsi at ka^U 



The land, having been Lurroweil flat, may now WW 
narrow buds by disf^ng out the intor^aU with the^ 
I he surface being laked or harrowed sisooih, tb* 

nia\ begin. 

the planta «r» rai«c<1 in a aeed-bed. or they m »Wi 
and suekera from old plants. The first are s tacii«i»x:i 

old from the sowing. The s^.-i-d >IiiKjM t, fni.i; far 
st'od is sown, it may uut rise the ftr>t ytor. Ulm « ^ 
variety of madder has been in cultivation, tlM 
preferred to scedlinn; but when tbei* ■ oaj 
a nee of the planta dcgcnenliiig, a IkeAtoeicf •lial*. 
counetoi. 

Tlie suckers or shoots are taken off frtnn iW mn of 
iiM |iijnt>. when they h.ive tl.r .w ii "Ut fibrvnjt ru«it». Tbr» 
will then reudily grow if laiUcd. In vjulUrarluuij-j 

this is done in autumn or winter, th^l tW? Vi^ us i* 
scorclied by the summer's heat, lu nurtbenicltBstoJaat 
or July is the proper teaion, as there is new sMdsary 
rain at that time. Tlicy may be also |'ljnt«d m IVbrutn f 
March, if the ground is ready and dry : a »J>o»tn u&i' .t 
ailvanta^eous. Tlte ydantsaie |iut in liy tUWH uf • iibllr. 
or ruiher u imrruw lfo«el, whieh i>jh ns (be Mil. vsA ikn 
lets the earth fall upon the roo;? , a -'isbt piotott wk 
them flmiy in the jptNind. On a three-(«oi Mlhn wt 
only two rowa abont 16 inehea apart, and mrii II iwte 
from the side. They are set by a line, from four tv ^ 
inches from plant to plant in tlie rows. A aairnaf t.iK 
ddiitcd urine, after sunset, greatly as»i>:s thc.r tskia^nvt 

In some places the madder plants are put la ink \st 
plough. A deep furrow is urawn, and tbe pbsu i-r 
plac«i againat the furrow alioH tnnMid np; Ike ivtanrf 
the plough eovera tbem. and mafcea a ftMbbedfcrlbinl 
row. This may do on very lieh, dry, light loans, bvit»M.i< 
iiot be advisablf in heavier and moister Mils. Al t**?* 
ei|i;hth or tenth furrow a \i ater-furiow *h juM k ploMW>i 
out, and deepened with the upade : with ibese pttcuK."!* 
the plants may thrive, and a great saving may b* owlt ' 
the labour when a eonsidecable amount of madilcr m pbs'^-:- 

When the madder plants bcgm to ^jrviw. ibry d«>) v 
w ell weeded and earthed up with tl.c h -o \..'\.:'. but.;* 
slionhl be jwured into the intervals, iiud iLt tij'.li lap*: 
iiattil With It thrown around the plants. 

The same attention to weeding and earthiog nu»A'* 
continued till tha i«ol» an fit C» be I^M •* ' 

the third year. \ 

The stems and leaves of madder are often ««l 
fif l aille, which arc very fond of them : it •$ »*i<] tk: 
eulouniii^ matter i.s so peiiciratinij;, that ih« boow «('»"•'' ' 
fed on madder for a c iiisidcrabltf time have Ixro k"- ■ 
tinged of a red colour. This prairtioe boworar « M ^ i 
bo recommended, as it must injure tiiegwatblf^ ' 
root, which is the valuable part. When the md** 
taken up it is best done by means of a fork, so ss 
break or cut them. The earth is l.K.seiie'i a'l sioobA t'i 
tho roots laid bare. They are carefully taken o«l 
ground without breaking them, and laid no the ' 
dry partially and beivroe tough, after which tbfl ^ 
gathered into heaps under « abed, or plOlecMft«« 
weather by straw, if it be rainy. They are artcrwi*^ | 
in a kiln, and are then lit to be sold to tlie dyers H ^ ; 
<|Udlity is good, the root on beiiiy br.d>e;i ha* i b.-f^*!^ | 
colour verging lowaida purple. A yellow hue t^**"* 
inferiority, llie produce of an aetwof madder a b-M ■ 
to 20 cwt. If the rent and aKpaoaaa of thies ym >* 
taken into consideration, and the manure and na^" ~ 
quu-ed, it will be readily seen that iml'^s the pncfV** 
per cwt. it will not pay so well as a c> mmon crop of jw* 
toe*, carrots, or iiarsiiips, wlneh wdl ii' t r"iuire a> * 
soil nor io much manure. This is a sutlicient rra** 
the decrease of the enlttvmtton of madder in Enijlwi •* 
aome particular inataacea gnatpiollts have been rr'>l »^ " 
madder ; but the demand la limtied. and the price farti^ 
so mucli, that it is iir.t a crop to be rccommcoda^ HH^" 
peculiar situation-, aiid circumstances. 

CitemiraJ atid Colouring Ptvpertiei (/ MaiUfr.—T^* 
is tho only part of the plant used Ibr the purpose of 6ii-'<'- 
it is aubjcctcd to the operations of picking, drrittf. ff^ 'A 
Irom the earth and epidermis, arid jwwdentig. The j^*" 
Is of a >e!hiwish fed eolo ir, an 1 c.nit nas ibrt<c di*'^ 
c il oiinn..' matters, two ol which, aitzurtn and •* 
red, and one, j-anMifi, is vcllow. Alitartn (front a.''?*'* 
tho lawjxx naiM fat rndder) ^obtained by giadanUf 
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inff roadtlfr iti flno powder with an equal weitht of sulpUuiic 
n'ld, and alluwiii'^ tin: nuxhiru to i-ciii:iiri fur some il.iys ; by 
Ihi* all the Tt'geublc prwiucts L ;! nl /jriu are carbonized; 
tbe residue it to be washed witli i r lo tepante tbe ami, 
tlica dried, end treated first vitli alcohol to Mpuate a little 
tutf tinlter, and aftonrardt with repeated portion* of hoiling 
whu'li (liswhesthc alizurin ; this aliMliLili<; solution 
» lo hi.' trcatKl uitli xv;\ttT, the alcohol to be separated by 
ili>iil'.iti>>ti. ami the rt-sidual tiqaor beiiiig tfanwii on alUtor, 
tiiealuiknti rLinuiii^ on it. 

The alizikiiii luay also be separated from the charred 
DM afior it has heea Washed with water and aloohol, and 
itwi by cxpoi>ing it to a temperatuiB of ihont dSa'Fahr. ; 
alizarin tliuit sublimes, and coaentet m long brilliant 

iki-illcs uf a wry fme red colour. 

Tlie properties of ulizann aru — that it is inoilirous, insipid, 
neulnii to le«t papers, very al.gUlly soluble in cold water, 
tml but liillo is dissolved by it oven when boiling; it dts- 
Mlre« in alcohol and «tber in all proportiona j the aqueous 
Mlutkm is of a yure roee>red oolour, and the tethereal solu- 
ikinisofafine golden yellow. Diluloil at irl, do nut dis- 
vUeit, but cun-centrated sulphuric amd readily taka it up. 
I l l itif si>lut;ai4 is of a blood red colour, from which water 
throw* down the ali/.arin ; ronccutrated nitric acid decom- 
|K;sti«it, but chlorine ac ts tocbly upon it. 

Aflunooia, potash, and soda, and tbeir carbonates, all 
dinolw dUaruk, and yield with it solutions of a most heau- 
liful violet colour. Aliiarin combines readily uitli various 
which have heen morduntcd, and I'onus uub ihem 
icry fixed colou rs, w hich resist even the action of soap and 
boiling water. It is stated to bo composed of 20 h>di'ogen, 
18 rarboD. and £2 oxygen. 

/Wmnti. — I a order to obtain this, madder-root is to be 
Imlen with a aolution of carbonate of soda till it ceases to 
Ticld colouring tnatt<<r ; it is then tu he %vas1ied, and treated 
fur tome hours with a hot solution of alum ; a little sul- 
[ihuric or hydrochloric acid is then to he added, whicli oc- 
cuioDs a piecipitate of a fine sIightly<orange red colour; 
this, after being collected and washed on a Uter, and treated 
with alcohol, yields a solution which, when subjected to dis- 
tillation, deposits purpurin. The yiropertics of this sub- 
stance are— thai It IS but litllo soluble m water, wliiUt alcohol, 
eapeciaily when hot, and osllier, both hut ond cold, dissolve 
it readily; the alcoholic and lethereal solutions are of a 
brilliant eberry-red colour^ and yield by spontaneous evapu- 
ntioQ aeieulur crystals of four to five lines In length. This 
nkttance is distin;(uished from alizarin not only by dif- 
fcrence uf colour, but because it is soluble in a sulution uf 
alum, and insoluble in carbonate of !-oda and protochluriderf 
iin: it dissolves in thin last solution by ibu addition of a 
ffw drops of potash. The colours whu h it imparts to dif- 
iuent tissues are of a reddish or purple tint, and are ex- 
tlemely brilliant, bnt less durable tnan those of alizarin. 

Xanthin. or the velluw colouring matter of madder, is 
obtained by very tedious processes ; it possesses the smell 
of Ibc root, is very stiluble m water and alcohol, but less so 
m Kthor. It forms red nompuunds with base^. C'uireen- 
Iratcd sulphuric acid renders a solution of xanthin ^rce i, 
*nd precipitates a powder of this coiuuri which is siriuble in 
*ater. Aoeoiding to Berxelitis it is roost probably modified 
' 7arin. 

Maildcr yields colours of the ijrcale-t perinini<Mici>. It i'* 
oiDjjl ived f(»r dveiii'.; 1uk :i and catl red, and tv.D kinds ot 
U arc Q.wd on cotton ; une is called .tiinply muuder red, and 
the other, wliu-h p<>s8c>»es a much hit^her degree of lustre 
Mid ftxednes.<(. is called Turkey or Adrianople red, because 
it WIS for a loui; time obiatned ftom the Levant. It does 
Ml alford a colour of sufficient lii illiancy fur dyeing on silk, 
and linen takes it with greater diliiculty tiiuii cottou. It is 
>1m cmploytKi in caUico-priniing and in tlw prepnration of 
laaddcr lakes. ^ 

Independently of the colouring principles above dcjcribcd 
aadder contahis lignin, gum, augar, resin* a bitter sub- 
Mance, a vegetable acid, vegeto^imitl matter, and salts. 

Trade in Maddtr and 3fad!i/tfr /?oo<*,— The quantity of 
this dyeing stuff imported in its natutml stale and ground, 
in each of the ten yean from 18S9 to 1IS8, has been as Ibl- 
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Nearly the w hole of those importatam* are obtained from 
HolUind, France, und Turkey. In l<i37, the latest year for 
which we have such particulars, there were brought from 
Holland 34,379 ewt, nearly all of whieh was ground ; 
from France we received 102,374 cwt., of wliirh atxmt one- 
half was in the like state of preparation : and from Turkey 
Sfi.iir:! cwt. of the unprepared roots. Some small quan- 
tities are brought from Spain and Italy. Of late years we 
have received from 2000 to 3000 cwts. annually from India, 
The duty chargeable on consumption is 2*. per ewt. on the 
prepared madder, and 6rf. per cwi. on tbe roots. 

MADEIRA, an island situated in the Atlnntir Ocean, 
between 32° 3U' and 32° 50' N. lot., and 16° ;u' and I .d' 
W. loiiL,'., and about -lt)o miles from the norlli-western coast 
of Afnea. It is nearly 45 miles tune, and its greatest breadth 
nearly 20 miles. The area is said to be S80 squnw nukfi 
or nearly that of Huntingdonshire. 

This island is one mass of basalt; rising with a ntber 
steep ascent from the south nnd from the north towards 
the Ulterior, where the limliest ]>artofthe mass runs from 
»iuth of east tu the tiorlli uf we>t, between Cape de S. Lou- 
ren^'o on the eaj»t to Cu|»} de Paigaon the west. This, the 
most elevated portion of the rock, rises lo 4Ui)0 an<l 6UU0 
feet: the Pico Kuivo, the highest summit, attains SSOSHset 
above the seadevel. Both deelinties of tint momitBin*mas8 
are furrowed by de^p and crenenilly narrnw valleys and de- 

1)ressiuns, traversed by streams of cleur water. These \ al- 
f\s contain tiie ^ardeiiN and Mnc\ards. 'I hc \ine\iird8 are 
formed on the declivities of tbe rocks, to the height of 230il 
feet above the sea. The rocks in most places come down 
to the very shore of the sea, and enter it with so rapid a 
descent, that soundings are to ba only Ibnnd elooe to the 
shores, and even there oir a rocky and Uiwqual gWttlldi and 
at a depth of :ij to -'jo fiihoms. 

The climate of Madeira is very luild. The mean tem- 
perature of the year does not exceed 6H°. In the months 
of December and January the thermometer rarely 8ink<« 
below 60* ; the mean temveratnre of that season being 63*. 
The mean temperature of the hottest months (August and 
September) is between 73° and "4°; but ulien the eastern 
and suulh-eaiitevn wuuls bring to tlie island the hot air 
from the African de.^ert, the thermometer smiielnnes rises 
n« high us 86° and even 90°. Rain is not confined to a cer- 
tain season of the year, but occurs at all seasons. Madeira 
sometimes suflfors ftom hnrricanes. The climate is con< 
sidersd very healthy, and many persons in Bngtand who 
are sufferinij; from or in danger of consumption withdraw 
to it for the purj>ose of diminishing their suflcrings and 
prolunf,';ng their life. 

Ill the lowest rcgun of the island, to about 750 feet above 
(he sca-lcvel, many tropical plants arc cultivated, as the 
date palm-tree, the plantain, two kinds of cactus, the 
sweet potato, Tndtan eom, eoffee, and the Ameriesn sgnvo 
{A^avc A'nfriciina), as Mell as tlie suj^ar-eane, the olive-tree, 
the pomegranate, and the fi^;. AIkjvc this region, lo 
a heigbt of from T.jo to 'JjOit or 2S(io feet aUnv ilu- sen- 
level, the Iruits and gram of Europe, especially wtieat and 
msise, are raised; and in this region are also the extensive 
vineyards, which furnish the most important article of ex- 
portation. Then fbUows a tnct coveted with high trees, 
which rises to 3200 feet and higher, where many pl.-inis 
und trees are found which do not occur m Euri>pe. This 
region contains also extensive forests of elR«»nut-tree», the 
fruit of which is the common food uf the inlia^tanls. Its 
surface is extremely broken, and bare rocks appear in many 
places. The higheit portion of the roeks ia eovered with 
heath, fern, and In some places with fine graas, whieh pre- 
serves it-i verdure through the j^ieater part of tlic year, thij 
region bem? froquciilly enveloped by dense fogs, und sub- 
ject to heavy duws. 

Few horses are kept, and most of them arc imported. 
Oittle are more numerous, and of a large size. Asacs are 
the moit common domestic animals, nnd beat od p'ed to 
the roadi «f thn cottniir w InmM •Tburttii* U^i 
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rattier nomerous, as veil as fowl*. In lh« interim* (noro 
m*xtf vild awine and rabbita. Birds are not numeiow, 
«nd 8<h it i»re. on account of the great depth «f the aea 

\dii< h Auriounrh t)itM»laiiil. Sahedcud eoMtitttlet one of 
tiie raoHt iiiiporiuHt articles of iin|>ort. 

Funchol. iho capital, and the only town of the island, is 
on tbe ioulbern ouatt. It has mily on o|)cn roadstead, with 
a rocky and very ■ uneven anchoi-»go, in which ve^sM^U ore 
e\|tiiMd to neat danger from Norember to Februanr, when 
IfuicH ham Ute wuth-eaM and eonth-iratt prevoil. Yet tbii 
jila<"e i> frcqur-iilU \iMted hy luun.tl to S. Aineiica. the 
(japo of Giiod ili>i.u, ur liu' K, Imiiui, a-, a place of rcfrosh- 
niL-nt, and from it all the pri^.'Ui. u <tl ilie island i>> exported. 
The town ronsistsof a pretty wido street along the sea shore, 
where there are wjveral good building"*, and nuuuroua 
ttnall UiMi» whieh extend to a coniiiderable dutanoo up tbe 
slope of tbe bin. Tbe number of housaa amounta to about 
iiOOU, and that of tlic inliaMtants, ta JO, 01)0. T!ic Iowa is 
defended by four Coits, aud etylit < hurclics and 6evcral 
convents. In the nifl^l of tho town is an open square, 
planted with oxotic tree», a» Dracaena Draca, Jaj>iiiiiiu:u 
■loricuill. and Datura arborca. 

Tbe papulation o( the islaml estimated at fiO^QOD, who are 
deeeenoenta of the Pnrtut^iesc, but with • conaidetable 
mi\tt)iL- of .\ri'( Mil MimmI. Tin; iiiiinVji-1- of negro-slaves i* 
Ftdl cuiia.dcrutilc. and C/riiK'ii) luuch grealcr. The 
inhaliitants ar<! a vltx ni<lub:ii aii l enterprising people. 

Tbe comUH''^^ Mai!> na » conbiderablc. The cN|Jorts 
«M atated to ainoDnl to jUU.omt^ of which about 4U0,UU()/. 
m faliw |o to £aglaod. Tbe pnuoipal article u wine. 
During ibe late war, when tbe Bpani^b wines were not 
brought to England, "O.ouu pi|»o» were cxporlcd from Ma- 
deira, oocordiii^^ t i il.<: hiatenient of LjhI N aU Tho 
ini|H)rtati<jU ul" Ma'K ua wmo i iin En.;! tiid iii 1 ^ ;.i was 
3(it,U67 iiiipciKil t;alli)iis. Jn Irij tiio export was U,-1'.'0 
pipes, ouil in The wine exported is Madeira 

wine and Mttlvaaia de Madera. ThL.- latter it cultivated 
on llw northern ooaat, near tbe village of Maehico, and 
an.oi.nts to ultuut "iiu-^ixtli uf tlic whuK- qunnttty exported. 
Miuur nr4ieiti,s ot' expw t arc, fimU, dia^^ou'^ bloo«l, honey, 
wax, orchil, a lichen collected from the rocks and used as a 
ted dyet aud tobacco, besides provisions fur the vcsseU 
bound to more remote places. The imports consist of ma- 
nuractured gooda, com, fii»b (harrioft and cod), oil* aall- 
becf, imlt, and some tropicid producliont. 

Madeira l^all! lo have been visited by llobcrt Mai liin. an 
Ktiglishiiiun. during Ihc reign of Edward III. ll was 
covered in 1-119 or H'20 by Goiizal\c> Z.nco. It was th.'ii 
covered by an immcniie forett, whence its naroo it derived, 
Kadera in Spanish signiQriiig wood. The forest was aet on 
(ire, uiid it is liuiil iliat the conflagration laated aeven years. 
•Soon afterwards it was settled by the Portuguese, and tbe 
culture of sugar and \\ inc wa» iiitiodut ed. Sugar was grown 
to a considerable extent UiSote tiie inlands in the West 
Indies were settled ; but upon that event the culture do- 
creaMd, and «a« replaced by that of wine, which now seems 
to be giving V»y to coffee. 

About 40 miles nortb-eastof Madeira lies the amall island 
of J^rto Santo. It is a basalt rock, which docs not exceed 
sou tiot in height. Indian corn and viget iblf^ aio cnlu- 
vated for consumption, and a litilu wine lor exportation. 
The population amounts to about l 'Jt)0, of whom 6U0 live in 
the small town of Porto Sauto, the roadstead of which ia 
much exposed to southerly winds. 

To the south-south-east of Capo St Lourenco are three 
small basalt rocks, lying in a row from north to south. 
Tliey are called Ilhas iJesertas, ond are only inhal itcil by 
sea-fowl, but they are visited from M*deira for tho puru^ »e 
of collecting the orcbd, with vbkh thpgrealoat part ot tbeir 
aurfaoe it Mwered. 

(Lord Valenita*a Voyaget and Trafttt to India; Prior'a 
I'»iuef In thf liiiUiin Situ ; Spix and Murtius, Travel* in 
fl/ izii : Holmnn's I'nynfie muiid the f^'orid.) 

MADHOUSE. [LiiNmc Asylum*.] 

MA'UIA, a gcnii<« of South American licrbacoous plants 
of the Composite ui 11 1 , one of the species of wbiCB. M. 
eaSiTa, ie of value for the oil yielded by ita seedt upon prea- 
aunk Tbe genua fiifma tlic xyyio of Uadieip, a diviaion of 
the iieno< iotiide lus tribe of i>o Candalle, niid is distin- 
guished anion4 its conveners by its roundish onu-rowed in- 
voliirre, tlic I r jets 01 which ate ki-i-lnl uiid i iiviUij) the 
gratiMi, by a plane rcceulacie paleaceous at the tuarciu and 
teibeniddle,aiidbrUiMaidi«iii«»wbMh htTt 



four or five ani^lcs, and ta^r to the bat«. Msdi Mitt, 
which forma ibc only specie*, is an opnght hatfj 
dular viadd Chilian annual, with obkinf rottra \n\n. 

half ampli xU aul, ijppo>itc at tho bottom of tlvr it-r. . ; 
olti'rnale at tlie top ; the llower-heads arc ract-moM. : 
(lovvois pale ycllo - . It has long been cultnattd iriCl . 
and apparently io California, for the sake of its <n\, - • 
of exenleDt quality. It has latch attracted ■ttcs::'^ 
Europe in conaequence of Mr. Bosch, the supcriatcadkat if 
tbe iraplent of the kinc; of Wirtemberg. havmc eamMfcnj 
cultivated it inGertiiatiy i n % largo scale. lie f-unj :| i 
as coinpaiod with raj o au'l p tppies the aiuoeat of oj 
per German acre was as follow : — 

Kafc f ields 2-lu U>» of oil per acre Gcnau. 

I'ujipieS M lbs. » « 

Mtulia „ 442 Ibt. M 
Th» oil doei tiot eongeal at 19* betotr tae of 1l%aK-_% 
but fill') l)o< r r.ios a liitlf fluid, which maiet it i v . 
able luaU iial tur keeping luafhinos in order. TT-t •<\ -t l-- 
sdwii in October, and from f >ui' \-> *iv p* unA» »:<• fti,i.... '. 
per acre (German). The crop is of \he ei»i«<i tr.n.i^K- 
ment, and the only precaution to bo taktn U il< ^^,(t;. 
VBtor« vhich it ia important to notice, it that tbe aeeii ntM 
be tlvathed out soon after the crop i» cut, othetWM tbe 
tinous stalks, when licaj ed up, ferment aiwl iuj jv 
seeds, idardfrifr' t M<tf;ttzine. Mj^rrh, ISI'?, p. Mil 

MADISON. JAMES, was born on the Mb of \U' 
(o. s ). 17jI. at the seat of his maternal crandni'itbr :<-a 
]*ort R'lyul, on the Rappahannock ri^er in Vir^Mitx n » 
parent's imuic however waa then at MontpcUier, ia Oaajt 
County, Virginia, where Mr. Maditon always re«i4t<L 

Hi- r^ 'Li^ed his first instri.i ;iii:i rrmn I>i>iJold ll-'bcr^- 
a Sco'ch teacher in Kin„' aiul (^ut.\.ii County, V r. 
With whom he was placed at twelve years of D-- 
the throe or four yeari> thai he was under RoUfi'-jii'iri-i 
he actiuired Some knowledge of Greek. Ijtin, and Pre:'* 
with tiHi elctnenta of mathematics He aflerwaida i*ai«: 
about two } ears at home under tlie Rev. J. Uaita. I; 

It"f)"J he wos scut ti( tln> i-i.IIl^^i^ of Prii 'ffrn 13 Xt 
•lersey, in preferencf ti< Willi uii ;iiul Man t^ille^r i: ^ ■ 
I ginia, which was cons I'Und imh' dthy to students f r n 'X- 
1 upper purts of the country, in 1772 be took the drfrr* ' 
j B.A.. to obtain which however ft «M tieceiaary Ie 
j tlie atudiea* which utuaUr ooeupr two years, into am, 1 tr- 
I eiimstanee which m much Impaired hts health, that ff r^t 
flii>ught advisable f.a Min to 1. ni iin m l*nncel(>n i*:.--; 
winter. He returned to Virgutiii m the sprin^of ir*3 ■ 
commenced a course of readi ng to prepare h im *cl f f lit ' 
but the dispute between the colonie<> and Great Bn-s 
ing then commenced, he was soon induced to take as art- 
part in it. He particularly distinguished himf«lf asaflr<T . 
to religious freedom by his efforts in behalf of tbe {«*-'. • 
of tbe Baptist persuasion. \ihf>\vcrc then pmerut/v; 1 K 
great ecal by the establi^lud church, and ccnji .i ► 
thrown into prison for prt ac in defiance of pob^-A* 1 
laws. In the spring of 1776 bi« politiral career cgtwat^i* 
by his being ehoaen a ttemher of the Virginia 
which formed the first constitution of Vir^mia. He *. • 
tinued a member of the legislature till 1 777, ^h^fl l-' I 't 
lii^ t 'u < tion, in consoquen* I', it is -aid, of his cv>r.»fif''' j.» 
refusal to tre.ll the freeholders., acronling to the at*"-'* 
then prevailing. The legislature however MSM i-fi > 
member of tlie council, in vhich offioe he cooIismI (* 
yeani, until he wat appointed a member of renmH. : 
which body he took his seat in the month of Marffi, I*" 

His letters and papers which will shortly be puMfb^ 
show that he i" k a v. ry a. nso put in tl. ■ ] rocf<^ir:» ! 
that body during the three jears that he was a tntr^' 
of it. 

Returning to private life after tbe peaces be lenmrei i * 
Ivpai itodiei. but intermingled them with niac«nti.<'- 

and phihisophiral nadinj' N iti;ral lii^iurr, to wLi h t ' 
geniu" of BufTon liu l lliuti ^(Vl:: ui,u-»ual attraction. ' 
i.( 1>< I'll favourite branch of science, arid be tt» * 
some notes of his observations on European and As>^" - 
aniioalt of the same species. In I'i^-i he vaa a^m tii-c- 
to the legitlature of Virginia, and coQtiBOed a lae afcw ( 
that body fbr tbe yeara 1785 and 17SS. Ban In tnwd 
the scheme, and drew up a rt^d'utii 11 fjr ;^at purpk^.«f 
inviting the meeting at Annapnh-. wim li iol t! i» w«v t^- 'U 
coilveiiUoa th.1l l.iniu ii tlie coiistii uIm n vf 1: j I 

Suites. Ue waa one of the throe commtnioacn froo^tf- 
liBift vho MteuhM al AiiiiifOli%«liKt btwt AlnM 
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Hamilton, ^v ith whom he was afterwards so closcljr united 
IB firtniof; (b« new constitution, and from wbom be was to 
widely Mparated in carrjinjt it bltoMeeotion. It shuuld bo 
r?(Darkod that lie did not offor the resolution whieh he had 
linivn up, on account of the jealousy even then entertained 
b} stale )Kilitirians of tlie federal authority and tltoHO who 
b»i been la congress, and it was confided to a member wtio 
vu exempt from that suispicton. 

' Wbil* Iw was in tba ViiginM legislature be drair up Um 
nnnribl and taaMmatiane* against the projeot for a eom- 
puhory support of religion, which was pernaps nuide with a 
new Jo a permnncr.t cstahli^hment ; and he succifdfd m 
(Iffcatinc it. (T'n . / //>• qf Jeff'i rxori, cliap. 4.) His 
uleots and ackuuwicdgcd influence at this Uuio were all 
9Wni IB iwoiir of a policy as hberal as it was practical and 
fin, FiadJllfr that Kentucky was determtuad to aaparate 
fion Virginia* lM fitrth«red her purpose, imtrad of making 
I rroitlen oppoMition to it. M <> opposed the attempt to in- 
iroJuce pafwr-money ; ho n as tliu ctlirient siipporter of the 
laHs iiitroiiiireii into tlit? L-odo jiri-p-".! tnl by JeUiTiKin, Wythe, 
jnti Pindlclun; and i»e favourt-d ilie rt*coverv of the debts 
clue to British creditorH. Ho propoi^ed liberal dijiiaiioiis to 
Gfastai VVaaltiiigton and to Thonaa Pkine: tlui lattac 
•Hbrt Atl«l I tiM fbrnwr auedeedad t but tbt donation wat 
refu.Hil IIu canieil on ati extensive correspondence at 
this iitni! with Homo tout or live fricmk, which gives the 
best \n \v (if till » ><lr»te of Virginia at that jieiiad. In tin; 
firirenlion whieli formed the present cuni>tilutiun of the 
United Stales lie bore a very conspicuous part ; and anli- 
• ipatinq the iolcreat whicli futnn timoa vould tako in tlio 
r n«ec«lings of tliat body and in the opinlona of its raeoiberB, 
hewas at tite pnans to keep a rconrd nf the debates, tlie only 
use e.xtant which is either conipleie or authentic, lie 
mumonly wrote out at ni<j;ht had bi-eti said iu the 

liar. After tha consiitutiun was foriued, be uniti><1 with 
.^Imnder Hanailton and John Jaf in noounicudui^ it to 
tiw Antertoan people in newipapar easajsi, under tha sii;- 
natureof PaUi as, which have been since published under 
(he liilo of ' The Federalist.' The debates, which he would 
never con«cnl to publish during bis Uretinie, comirfiAs have 
I'tely purchaaed tut MfiW dmlMi, and (bqrwiu aoon be 

I'ublished. 

After tb« federal constitution was submitted to the several 
SlJUes Ibr iboir adoption, Mr. Madison went into the legis- 
latum of Virginia, where Patrick Henry headed tho oppo- 
sitiijii to it : and it was U> Mr. Madisoi»"s coul and povvi-ilul 
rci<oning thai its aduption in that titale was niaiuly due. 
If It had failed there, it would have failed altogether. 
Mr. Madison had also more agency than anj otlwr iudt* 
tif^aal in inducing Virginia to make a ceaalon of all bor 
^ms to tho lands north-west of the Ohio (now compra* 
li«viing the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois), to which 
•iKa.'crti'd a ri!<ht, bo;h under hat TCgal chuteca and bf 
n>tiqu«:»l during the Revolution. 

He Was chosen a member of the flrst congress under the 
a-'U»tituiiun in 1789, and eontined a member of that body 
iiniil 1797. In 1794 ba narried Mrs. Todd, a widow of 
Piiiladelphia. whose parents were Virginians, but, being 
Quakers, bad removed to Philadelphia. From this time 
b< f(U (he stronsjest inclination to i-ctire from publii- Mb, 
to devote himself exclusively to tho cultivation of letters 
Kciencfl^ and the oursutta of agriculture. But his 
aiaotrymea approeiatea hia worth too highly to pemit 
itin to mire into private liJh. In congress no one had 
la'jrc weight nersonally ; but soon finding that his views 
«ni3 those of Vir. Hamilton did not coincidu as to the prui- 
f^fiiti and npint in which tho ioderal ernment should be 
I'iniinistcrtsd, he separated himscif from the administrntion, 
mil was thus on most great measures in a minority. When 
1^0 pubiie debt vaa funded, he made an unavailinK attempt 
to ueura to the aoldien and other ortf inal etreditort the 
WneP.rs af the ri>e in vahic of tlie public claims, which 
ipeoulaliirs hud purchased at about uiie-oighth of their 
nitninal amount. Thi^ was the first uieat measure in 
I'bich he opposed tho mtni!»terial puhcy of which Hamilton 
the cli let' author. He uUo opposed the uuqualifie«l tus- 
iiUBption of the atate debU by the federal govirnmonl. 
After the French refolntion broke out, European politics 
■singled in those of tho United State», and for a time gave 
Ifcem their chief form and colour. Mr Madii^n, who 
always iiK luu-il to the side of libiMal principle:*, w.i- a warm 
^Hiuduf the Rovolutiou ; and though its exceseei were more 
Mcanganial tone one tliaii to himMUr,«btniidiniNd aa bo 



was through life by mildness of temper, humanity, and loM 
of order, yet hooonitdered it as likely in tha end to advance 
the eaoee of elvil fteedoBt aad tt tnerefbie had hia hearty 

vvi-.?!!., fn: its suecoss. 

T.iuu^;i thus loadina; an organized opposition to General 
\Vii!>hin<»t(.in'!i adiuiniatrutiun. this eircuniitaiK o for u loiiir 
tiuie seemed to have no lutluutK'v on thuir triendship, anu 
it never produced pontive alienation. Before his first term 
had expired. General Washington, being bent on retiro' 
ment, oooeeived the purpoae of a fiuoweU addrsM; and 
after making an outline of liis view*, he rcqueste*! Mr. 
Madison to fill it up. Some ycar.-i afttjj uards lie ^really 
enlarged Mr. Madison's draft, which he then iubmiUed to 
Messrs. Hamilton and Jay, and the document as published 
is found to eontaai !»ome of Mr. MadicoD'a original forms 
of exproflsiotk The intinuM^ and eoiraipoiideooe of thoae 
two great men eontinned until 1796. 

After it was known tliat General Washington would 
retire in March. IT'T. parties prep iixd themselves for the 
struggle of ('icctiii}^ hi;< suoeoK^or, the federalists uniting in 
ffivour of Mr. Adams, and the republicans in favor of Mr. 
JcflersoO. Mr. Adams succeeded by three votes. When 

Sriies woM M nearly bolanoed, eaob redoubled its effort* 
r the aaoandaney. The admuiiatiation party prepared two 
laws for removing dan;rero\is arirl suspu imis alien*, and for 
puniishint; libek on tiiu govurntnent (catiled Alien and Se- 
dition Laws), which gave their adversaries a fit occasion to 
make n ponerlul appeal to the people. To further this 
object Mr. Madison, who was now withdrawn from congress, 
went iiiio the Virginia legislature; and in the aasaton of 
prepared resolutions denouncing these aote of eon- 
grtiis as infractions < ! constitution, and inviting; thi- 
eoncurrenre of the oilier >Siuie^ homo of lliii biaU's 
opposed the docuincs, aud the subject produced much 
discussion in pamphlets, in the foUowtng year Mr.Madisou 
prepared new ra.'alutions, with a preamble, in wliicb bo 
examines tho whole subject in 000 of the cloiest aud pro- 
foundcst inecQi of reasoning whieh our language contains. 
It is thought to have contributed moro tlian anything • l-o 
to the revolution of parties which soon followed. I'iuo 
Report has since become a text-book lor poiuicians on ctni- 
stitutional law and the relative rights of the Slates and 
general government When Mr. JelBMaoB was eloctod 
president, Mr. Madison was made bisaeeretatyofatatakaod 
from that time until his retirement his lifeiaeomprehended 
in the history of the United States.. But the priiwipal 
parts \*hich he acted wtU bu brielly noticed here. 

His pen was put in requisition in maintaining the claim 
of the United Stales to the right of deposit at New OrlcauK, 
nnder the treaty with Spain; in disciMsing the question ot 
the true boundary of I.«uisiaBa} in oonespondio^ with Mr. 
Rose and Mr. Jackson, ministers of Great Britain, on the 
subject of the attack on the Chesapeake ; in <l.,.'vir,^; up 
instructions to Mr. Monroe concerning the treaty wall Knj(- 
land, and tho objections to tliat which was made ; and lu 
oorrospondinK with the American ministers on the French 
Decrees and British Orders in Council. Besides these oflicial 

Eipers ho wrote an ' Examination of the Doctrines of Naliooal 
aw ' asserted by Mr. Stephens, whioh is perhaps the most 
c ompact piece of logic that he ever pruducud, and tho must 
satisfactory exposition of the relative rights of neutrals and 
belligerents that is extant. 

In 1S09 he succeeded Mr. Jefieison as pmtdcut of the 
United Stales ; he obtained 1-23 Totos oat of 176. General 
Pinckney. of South Carolina, his opponent, obtained 47 
votes. In Virginia the State appeared at first nearly 
divided between linu and Mr. Muiiroe, buta muiuril v of (ho 
legislature declaring inlormaily a preference iur Mr. Madisou, 
the State followed their example. 

It is known that after many fruitless efforts to induce 
Gnat Britain and France to res|>ect neutral rights, war was 
declared against Great Britsiio during his administrntion, 
and that it continued with various success until 1815. It is 
siud that Mr. .Madisoii, being aware how unprepared tin; 
Uiuled States vtvio for war, and anxious to preserve ptata 
us long OS it could be preserved consistently with the neutral 
rights of America, wished to postpone the declaration of 
war, but was urged into it by Mr. Chy and some ardent 
spiriu whose patience was exhausted. If this he so, had his 
counsel* prevailed, the war would hare been prevented, for 

lie has nfu'ii told the writer of this iMtin- tll.it tlii- a'!iiiiiUs- 

tratiun bad afterwards indubitable evidence that the Bruisli 
niaitliy bad dNidad «a iwvbiiig tb» ofltesiw Oidst ia 
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Council, in which oiM tiM prilMipil MUM cf W Wldd | 

hiivo been removed. 

After serving two terms Mr. M.ulinon rotin.il to pnvnic 
lif% in March. IS17 ; and it ratty bv questioned wbeiltcr Urn 
yenn which he »er>'cd as prociaeut wore not the least 
luppy of hit Uflk la IBSt, wlMii Um oooMitntion of Vir- 
glnik wwi «a1niiltl«d to rwitlon. be aomMitad to aerre «• a 
niemlK r tin- ronvontion. rnid no duubt contributed largely 
to fKH.ilio til-' itntJiiiuii V lucli tlto conflict of local interests 
cr«' iK -1. 1 lo .v [,-\ as a visitor of the university of Vir- 
ginia, and succeeded Mr. Jefferson nn its rector. [JxrvzU' 
•ON.] Except in the discharge ct' iIr^i- duties, he not only 
Iwld no oHicc after his retirement, but, we biltevp, never loll 
his county after he quitted Washington. AUhaugh Mr. 
Madiion lived to Um aga of eighty-five, 1m had a vary dalt* 
eata eonxtitution, and nevar enjoyed cood haaltb. Ha diad 
on tliu :-th of .June, IS.^*. Hi- i'ii\M' i m snid that ho had 
Iwu «r ihrec ditim'w»9, any uim vi' win* h was ci>inmonly Mif- 
ftcient to Klir.ru':i lilc 

MonlrK'Hicr, his j atrttuutiial estate, is a laige iroclot'guod 
lund in Orange County, from which there i* a fine view of 
tita Blue Rulge, about twenty miles distant. The house, a 
km briok baildinK, with • TuNoaii portioo, was suHlcient 
IbrliiiMaU' and hm wher. He was moeh viiitad in bis re- 
tfmnent. His character and former atation attraalad many 
viMtor^. md his almost juvenile spirits unJ delightful con- 
veimati'i!!, with the very pW»intf mnnncrji of Mrs. Madison, 
ofien ti-in pii d j;ur>iN tii |>iMirai-t tlicir M-its longer ill. Ill 
they had intended, llis M>itnrs tiiua bt-canur n tax on hm 
purse, whiob he very seiiouily felt, and wlncli cooipclled 
bin liroai time to time to stdl portions bis land. Though 
be waa ineapable of giving an asiire auparintaiidaiMe to bis 
fkrm, he roamisdl it with great jttdgiBMit and «i(b talantbla 

BUCCOSS. 

In ^n r-ion ^Tr. MaillMin was below the middle siro; 
thoueh Iks faic* wa* (irrliuanly home! v. when he wmiled it 
s,i phrasing as to In- nhu 'st liund-duiL-. His nnnner 
with strauKere was reserved, whieii tome regarded as pride. 
■ndolbeisatcoUQess; but on further acquainlaaM tbaae 
iBiHaaiiopavaMeompIelely effaced. His temper aeemcd 
to DO naturally a Tory sweet one, end to have been brought 
tinder complete control. When excited, he seldom showed 
any stronger indication of anger than a slight (luih on the 
•■liL-ck .\> n h usband Mr. ^1 uiisMii was wuhont n-prii.-*'-!!. 
llr iioMT li.nl 11 child. Ho wa« an excellent maijUT, and 
tlioii^li he ini^;hi h.\\>- relieved himself from rli-lit, ond se- 
cured un LMsv iru- »mi'. he could never be induced to koII hi* 
alatw except for their own accommudation (to be with their 
trifea or husbands^, Tba vritar baa aometinM* bean atnidi 
vitb tba eoBftmieaa batman bin and tone tnitty tertrant 
in bis sick chamber, the black seeming to identify himself 
with his master as to plans of roanagemiMtt, and giving his 
i>pi!ii>itis ;>s freely, though n«>t nlTrtiMvi-K . as il romiT-iinij 
vMih 11 brother. Mr. M;idisi>ii h.t- iiiori' lh;ui once told llie 
wiu.-r that ho fihoulii li;i\c \>w\\ .i ^rvm ^.twwr m a pecn- 
nmry point of view if he had manj years before emancipated 
bis sia\<'s. It wiii hisdcliborataeonvietion that the coloni- 
Mtion of Iba alavas in Africa was practireblok Ua andea- 
voaiod to beep abnT from party feelings, but revulariy read 
the newspapers, and remembered their contents better than 
most people. Though he was cautious in expressing his 
sciit tiit ats, h>' could not r rhLMr taking the liveliest interest 
in public ri.iirern«. e'*i-«.' iritlv m those of the general go- 
vernment. t..w\-viiis w hirli lie s<-rme<l always t.i tofl aparental 
solicitude Ho stood well with all partte*. and was solicitous 
so In BtuaJ, Loth fron a aansa of doty and a love of popu- 
larity. Of ail tba Meant fiablie nan Mr, Clay a ea na i to 
be bis flmmntai. no 
tating discussions between 
jcci of slavery, and remarked that Mr. Clny had been to 
succoft'Til 111 ' (iiiijirMiiusmp ^;ri':tl <)u>'-.; mns, he wishe«l lie 
tNjuld hll^4' tlunt- v.inii'ihiiig un thii>; iiiid then, he added, 
•perhsip- iill I irins would join and make him president.' 

With great powers of argument he had a fine vein of 
humour; he abounded in anecdote, told his fctoriaavoiyiNflt 
and tbey bad ilie advantage of babig aoeb aaweca aavar 
beard btfcre, except perhaps fton bnnaalf. But distnutint 
the infirmity of old ago. he would often say, * I bcheve 1 
have told you this story before.' Such were bis conver- 
s.iiion il pii\»--rs tiot to ilii> hilt hi* house was one of iho 
tnmt t.» viMt. :md hm >riri, ty the most deiighttul 

tii.ii < :»;i Lki itii.i.;inL''l. Yet more ilian Imlf his time be suf- 
fwod boddy paiai and inwetiBwe Tory acuta paiOi Ha )aft 



Mt graat soUeltade about tba icri- 

1 toe North ai>d South on the suh- 



|H<(<tiniar\ legacies tosome nephevsand nieces; 1500donai« 
to th«- univi.rsUy of Virginia, about 3000 or 4000 to the 
(_ uloni/.iition Society, and the rest of his propony. ifi 
abovu luu.uoO dollars*, to Mrs. Madison. Ht» v»ruiiig» wsik M 
published in six volumes (exclusive of the Debate* of the 
Convention) : vol. L, Papers nikuivc to the Old CoofedentMa 
and Constitutiun of Vii^nia, Letters to Jijftiieuii. Moom^ 
Wasbington, &«„ down to 1789; ii^LetteM to the asae 
and others doring tba AdninittrMion of Washington aal 
Aihiiiih; Vitw i f the Policy of tlu-^c Adininistratioo§; 
(Jouvin>iiti'iiiH "I'll Washinaton. i^r. ; in, l^ettera to 
Foreign Miii;-<i-rs, Ik-uls of Dcpaitirtciit*, I'resKk'nta, &c., 
showing till- PoUcy of ilue Jefferson and Mutircw Adoiniv 
tration^, n , I^etters and WrRings on Constitutional Sub- 
ieets; v.. Sesays and Lettars on Political EaaMav. tba 
Lav of Nations. Natural HistorT. &e. ; and vi, Wiwrt 
laneout. (CommumeaUm fttm Virgimia.) 

MADOC. the second son ofOtwn Owynnedd, prince 
Wales, is said by some authors to havt* diseorerod Ainrr!'! 
long before Columbus. The Welsh ohi:>niele9 arc- >aKl 
state, that Madoc, having been oompo)h(\ l>y nvil (Ii>iiir> 
ances to leave bts native country, set Mil m 1 1 Ji) wish a 
small fleet, and diieetii^ hie eowae westward, knded after 
sune vaaba en •coniiiWDt wbiob Modooad abundaatto tba 
noeeaaefiee of HlKaod tba inhdittuta «r wfaieb tmmi 
greatly from those of Europe. AAer remaining in the 
country a long lime be left there ) 20 persona, and retumrd 

Wah---, w hcie lio equipped ,i fleet of leii vessel*, 3:»d art 
sad again, but wan never aAerwards lieard uf. i>4ja>e of 
those who adopt this narrative suppose Madoc to have landed 
on the coast of Virginia or Carolina, and support it by ea 
account of the discovery of an Indian population in Mailb 
Anwrka vbo noka the Wdsb lao^Mga. If bo — a u 
tbere ia any tmtn in the story, Madoe probably IsndM bi a 
higher latitude than Virginia. See Filson's 'Di- tnery. 
Settlement, and preM tit 8 lule of Kentucky : with aa Ac- 
count of the Indian Natums xiithin tlie i'mtnl Slatn.* 
l^ndon. 179.1, 8vo. : also R«;riU(;h,*Kphemerid. GfegrajA,' 
September, 1<4I9. The above narrative of Madoc's royafe 
(wiiich has been copied by Uakluyt in the third Tab «f hm 
' Voyages ') is given in tbie 'Histeirie of Csatbria, nam raBsd 
Wales, a part of the most famous Yland of Brytaine, wn^m 
in the Brytish language, above 200 years pa-st, hy Carwder; 
Irnii^hiit'l lilt 1 ICiii'hsh by H. Lhiul, ^;cni. ; C')rtc<";l^i. ao;- 
uu:nt<'il, and coulinued Oat of rfccurd* atid best nppr.m-* sft- 
th. IS hy David Powell,' London. 15BA. ito. O.vcn s B- 
ish Remains' (l./indoa, 1777, Rvn. ; 17fti, lt(na> rtmiai'v 
* An Account of the Mscovery t«t America by the Wel-k 
30$ yoaia bafl«e tba i«y«fB of Colunbua,* vriOM kf Or. 
Flott. Beibert. hibie^1>ev«1«.*delmdi1beciainaerbtt 
countryman Madoc as the discoverer of tbo New Wcrid 
with inuro warmth perhaps than good toxac. But tbf> 
N>irthtin'!i are said to have disccxcred .\n'.onr i t^me tiit* 
h«foit: tliu ihite of Madoc's alleged voyagu ; »ud this tbct 
appears to bo o^tublished by evidence of a much altWi|tt 
kind than that of the expedition of the Welsb pnoca^ 

(Piog. Ume.i JburNol qf the Loitdem OM|r. A»«ni 
viii^B. 1140 

If ADOX* THOMAS. Of the penonal history of Ma^rr 

httle is known. He resided in the Middle Tt inr!'^ H> 
always writes from the Middle Temple. Thmn.is M \ i 
Lomlon was i':dlcd to tin- har h\ ilmi S.v i.'iy i:i \ .-.nd 
the sum uf a clcrg)'man ot Wales of the saiue nara<e, in I 
His first work appeared in 1702, entitled 'Formulare Aw 
ghctinum ; or a Collection of ontiunt (^barters and 
ments of divers kinds, taken (him tbeof^toelit fkaat Iba 
Norman Coiii{Mat to Henry VIO.': to which a pivflsMi n 
very leafttod dissertation on enilent charters and in»trw 
roents. In I'll he puMislu tl hin ^;riai wurk. cnfitlrd "The 
History and Antiquuie- ot ilie Kvhi-fniei of the; king* ri 
Knglai: ]. Ill two period-.: fi >m th<^ Nortnan (_' <nqu«*t In 
the end of she reign of KiiigJolii), Hnd iroiu the end r-f 
the reign of King John to the end of the rutgn of Rd«»f4 
11., taken from records : together with a correct copy of t>* 
antienl 4ialof ue concerning the Biebequer. gencrallv a%- 
eribed to Gervaah» Tdbunawiis; and a disaeriatKni 'cf^it> 
eeminf the meet antient great roll of the Exchequer. 



monly styled the Roll f.f (Jnuito Rot;i* Su('hii-.i ' Tb» 
«ork, which wis leprinicil lu two vnU. r]iiiiri.., i^ii^ tbe 
;iihhti.iii ,.t uti inilr\. iii 1 7 (i't. bf-j; m* wi l h a dw- 
<ii< iii .n 111 the queen, fulluMed by a long prefatory 

to l^tnl Somers. in which the author nysi'llw 

1 vbiob X beta voueh vara tokea Iqr tojr mm fm Ami 
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autbenlick merabranM, unlosi wliere it app«arcth by my 
itfereuces to be otberwiio, and except Uai)ly in iwu or thixo 
ilMttnct's. wbicb it is not material to recollect ; and in giving 
an tooount of tha •ntieuk stale of the Exebequer. I liav« 
Ibr the mast part eontrived. as far fts the aubjeet-matter 
voM ptrmitt, to make use uf nicmoriuU as serve 

eiUicr to make known or to lilusdiile the :iii(icnt 1ax\ und 
UMgef of ihis kingdom ; for wluch ruasuii llio pvi'sriU Nvorl; 
may be dmancd nut only a biatury of tbo Exchequer, but 
bkewice an amnuatu.^ towards a lustory of the antiunt law 
U Bogiand.' Thia epiatie condudea with * » Urge digreaoon 
coneeming the Romaniek dtaleot.* 

Tlie 'History of the Exchequer' treats of tbo court of ibe 
kind's of Kii^bind during tbe tuo periods oompri»ed in it, 
iti great otliccs, tbc jurisdiction of tbo king's exchequer, 
ill officers and business; of the excbcqucr of the Jews, 
iboving Ibe peealiar mode in wbicb they were governed 
•ad pnleetM as *tbtt king's villeins;' of the different 
lowcei of the royal revenue, fully eonaidered in all its 
bnocbeis; tbc whole illustrated by references to an im- 
aecue mai& of documents. The dialogue conreming the 
euhequer (which Mr. Madox ascribes to Ricliurd Fitz- 
1 Nigel, bishop of London), treats, in the ibrin of ques- 
tions put to the author and his answers, of the functions 
of the different officers of the exclicqucr in tbc roign of 
Henry II.. and of some other miscellanooua matters, in 
the lint book, and uf tbo m l, ,f (ujUecling the king's 
rrrcnue in the second. It is precuied by an epistolary 
diksertalion addicssed to Lord Halifax. Tlic disserta- 
tiOQ, with which the volume cuneludea, relating to the great 
i rail of the exchequer, commonly called the roll of Quinto 
Siephani. is adeln-s^cd to Lord Somers. It has lately been 
avertaiued by th.it eminent antiquorbn the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, that ihi.-. roll ought to bo referre<l to tlio 31 
Henry I., a di^overy wbicb has removed some of tlie 
»|jM:urity in which this part of (he reign of Stephen is 
involved. Though Ifadox doubted whether this roll be- 
IodpmI to the iretgn of Henry I.. Stephen, or Henry II., yet 
in his t.ildc of tlio barons of the exLhequLT from tbo Con- 
quest, subjoined to tlio ' History oi tho Exclioqucr,' ull wlio 
are placed in tbo list m the time of Sioplion nro so placed 
upon the suppoiUion that it relates to the 5tli year of that 
kiiiff, at which time many of thc»e barons were and long 
hadbeen the adhereuta of the rival claimant of the throne, 
the empress Maud. 

In I7 JC Mr. Mudox publislied bis * Firma Burq;i, or nn 
Historical Essay concerning the cities, towns, and horouglis 
of England, takL-n from rocords.' A posthumous work 
(jtQOX the pen of Mr. Madox, entitled * Buronia Anglica,' a 
history of the land-honors and baronies, and tenure in 
capita, verified by racQ<da» in which be corrects tbeenws 
into which Lord Coke and otiiera have fldlen in the um of 
tiu 5c terms [Manor], appeared in 1736, and, with merely 
an alteration of the date to the ffon(i8pic<^«5, in 1741. 

Mr. Madox was indefatigable and Muccessful in collecting 
bis materials, and skilful in urran(;uig them, but he has 
left it for others to apply them to the political and statistical 
history of the kingdom. A large boay of documents, col- 
lected as materials for die wonts which he prepared for 
publicai i ><i ui i1 fi r oibera which be projectedf wem depo- 
sited h\ lu5 widow in the British Museum. 

Mr. M idox held the office of historiographer roval. 
M ADKAS. one of the presidencies into which the British 
empire in In^ is divided. It comprehends ttie whole of 
the peninsula of Hindustan south of the river Krishna, and 
**tme terntor)' on tlio north sido of that river acquired from 
till? Pesbsva, and thu province callod the Nortliori: C i i :irs. 
Tiie wliote of this great territory, thu aroa of wbich is up- 
wards of 1 60,000 square miles, with iicaily fourteen inillii>ns 
of iababitanta^ is under tbo immediate government, of the 
guvemor and eouneil of Madns, but suboidinate to the au- 
I t:urity of the povcrnor-general of India and his conncib 

J'hf several districis contained within ihii presidency are 
—Northern .\rcot, Southern Arcot, Bellary, Canaro. Cbing- 
lej^.ut. Northern Circars, CJoimbatore, Cuddapah, Dindigul, 
(•jnjain. Guntorc, Masulipatam, Madura, Matabtf. Kel- 
lore. Ilaiahmundry, Salem, Scringapatam, ShevngUDgPW 
l^ttnore, Tmnevelly, Triohiiiopoly, and Vizagapatam. 

The gross revenue collected within il - | rtsidcncy in ibe 
tbrcv J9M bom 1833-34 to 183d-3ti >\as toUows — 
lb33-34 • £-J,3i8,20a 

1834- 35 , 4«480,026 

1835- 36 • 4lft9MM 
P.C No»884 
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Hie Vitluo of the impoHsi and oxporti flMUMld to itt fttftt 

of the world in the year t»3:i wub— 

Imports . £1.311.404 
Ezporta . l,9«».69r 

The greater part of this trade was tnaintainod with tbo 
other British presidencies and Oylon. The trade with Great 
Britain ms VMiied nt^ 

Imports . £224.031 

Exports . 326,786 

MADRAS, or FORT ST. GEORGE, the capiial of tho 
souihiM n pari of British India, is situated on the Coromandtd 
coast, in lite Uuy ul Beni^al, in 13*' 6' N. lul. und i»0" K. 
lung. Madras is in an upon roadsitcad, and peculiarly ill 
adapted for a pboe of trade on account of the rapid current 
whieh runs along tbe coast, and the dangerous turf which 
beats against tbe shore. This surf is so ^id!cnt that a i>ccu- 
liar kind of boat is necessarily employed fm communicating 
between ships and the shore. Tliesc boats aic large ainl 
very light; they aremadobysewiiig plank&togetherwith straw 
between ibe scams, so that tney yield to thesbook without 
breaking when thrown upon the shore. They require to be 
managed with great dexterity by persons vrell experienoed. 
Boats that belong to (he ships, and which are built 'u tho 
orduiary manner, are not allowed toanproach nearer to ;lie 
shore than the back of tbe surf, where they anchor and 
transfer their passengers or lading of goods to tbe Madras 
boats already described. In rough WWUier even these boats 
cannot venture out, and all interoourae with tbe ahipping is 
stopped except by means of a contrivance called a oatamaran . 
used by flsbtrmcn. Tliese culamarans arc made wiih twK 
or tliree loj;s of lij^ht wood, eacli about ten feet long, lashed 
together. They are each niana^ied by two men usini; pad- 
dles. It is very common ibr tbet^e men to be washed off 
from tlieir vessel, winch tbey regain by swimming. Tbu is 
a service of much danger, notonly for tbe reason just rtuted, 
but because of the sharks in the Bay of Bengal, by wbielt 
the men are frequently attacked. 

Kort St. tJeorge stands Wilhm a few y.irds of the sea. It 
was beyun in UiJ9 by Mr. Krdiicis Day, who obtained per- 
mission for the purpose from Sree Hung Rayeel. I'his 
fortress was soon surrounded by n town, which baa sinew 
become very populous ; tbe inhabitants in 1822 were ascer- 
tained to amount to 482,000. With tbe exeep^n of mm 
liandsoine street in tho north-east quarter of the town, the 
whole is inhabited by natives. The street here mentioned 
contains the dwellings of Europeans, but the greater part of 
the Enslish mercbanis and othcers reside m what are called 
garden«nou8cs in the neighbourhood of the city. Tbe go- 
vernment-bouse is a handsome building, aqoiniug toe 
esplanade. The native population for the meet part nsida 
in streets placed to tbe north and east of tlio fort» fimn 
which tbey oro separated by a spncious esplanade. 

Fort St. George was taken in 1740 by a French force 
under M. de la G^urdonnais, who obtained on that occasion 
a booty of 640,000/. On this occasion every Britiah inha- 
bitant was compelled to leave the place. It was restored to 
the English at the peace of Aix la Chapelle. It was again 
attacked by the French under M. Udly in 17j8, but afta' 
investing thu fort for nine weeks they were ubliKed to raise 
the siege and retire with considerable loss. Madras has 
since been threatened withattaelu by Hyder Ah in 1767 
and 1781, but bas never again bean aetually besieged. 

Madras is 1030 miles from Calcutta, 7A8 from Bombay 
11 from Agra, 11 03 Irom Benorea, 1278 ftom Delhi, 3d3 
from HydnAad.and 1661 from Labere!. all tiavelliag dta- 
tancies. 

MADRASTRiBA. This name is given by De Blainville 
to a aubseotion of the Madrephyllisea, including Astrsa, 
Bcbinastma, Oeulina, and Brancbast noa. He attaebee but 

little iinporriTire to it as a division. [Madrephyllkea.] 

MADHKPH VLLICEA. tbe Host section of tbe Stony 
Zoantharia of Blainville, who btyle-> the other section of this 
family of Zoaulbaria Madrkpoh.«\. The Linnsan pcnus 
Madrepora included nearly all the species, and obviously 
required analysis* tbe men so that geological naturalists 
Tvferred tp the same genus a vast number of nraviously 
unknown forms, and thus encumbered recent and impeded 
fobsd zoology, and prevented any ripbt notion of the succes- 
sive forms of SOOphytic life on the 

Solander proposed some useful d.v.siuns of this uama 
Mgailda gODMi darived flrom tbe growth of the coral; 

Vol. XIY.— 8 IC 
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LaaMVek establUltcd initny important genera, c«]'criully I 
cbaracterutngw>tn« fowil Kn>up« ; Lauiouroux also laboured 
to improTo the elftsrificatiun. Of Ulo year* Goldfusu ha^ 
dcacriDod additional Ibi^sil (groups ; bdU M. do BlaiDTiUe lias 
reorpani«<*fl the l;i1ioiir^ of lu* preilece^sors, with • special 
ro'.'ard U> tli^* :'.:iti:al jmr!- fi/nr. -1 and deieribed by 
Lesiicur, Quoi, Gainianl. ami otlii-r voxnzcrs. 

The Madrephyllioju of thin writer 6c;>lt<in n 'quiit> that 
luKhly ramose figure which, belongs to the Lamarekian 
genen Madn^pora, PedUopon. &c. ; they are funii&hed with 
celUof variuua fi(;iiie, always Ikowevor radiated by lamelltD, 
wbieh are frequently iiuineruua. There is no general dis- 
tinctive tharncter of the soft patts, or 'poljrpi,* M they 
have usually been terined. 

Cfclolite* (funil). 
Animal unknovn ; lohAifled by a calcareous pdfmmim, 
•r a abort, timple, orbicular, or olliptiral fig;uri-, flattened, 

and marked wiih coiiren'ti<- liiu-s lirl nv, f onvox ahovo, 
with a great number of \ eiiiuo lamella?, convergi-nt 

to a subliirunose centre. 

Lamarck founded the genus; GoldAiss inrludco it with 
the FunguB. Only <b«il tpeem tw known ; iIk v urour m 
thn tMliary uxtA upper eeoundwry ttntii ehiefly { Mr. Loos- 
dale noiires it in the Silurian arstem. 

Er implf. C'ydohtc!^ ninin mali« (MtdlCpOl* fOlflta. 
Linn.). Goldfttss, tab. 14, flg. 4, a, b. 

Monttirattia (faasit). 

Animal unknown; solilirnl h\ a oalrareoiis ^o/ypanuw 
of subcuiiical or |ij I if.H 111 ilt^ure (fixed) ; transversely wrin- 
kled below; cnlar(;eil. (.\uavatcd, aud lamellato-radiate 
above. From the oohtc of Caen. Goldruas refers it to 
Anthophvllum of Schweigger; and Blainville aays it is 
closely allied to Cyclulilcs. 

Eiamplt. Monlhvaltia caryophyllata. Laiux., ' Zoouh.' 

Animal pelafinous or mriiibiapous, grnerally sim{)li\ do- 
Wcased, orbicular or oval ; moulh sujjenor, tians\fr>e in a 
large disk, which is covered by many thick rirriform len- 
fftcula : the disk ia lolidifled tniernally by a ealcanous solid 
polffparium, of a sinsple f.pnu- (-cldiiui cMnpIrx). oma- 
aanted above by a star of radiuiiit-; acuLeated lumella), and 
Maw by aimple rugose rays. 




Than aia about nine reoaDt (mostly from Indian Seas), 
■at aaaf flba^ apeelaa. BhiSTlM wiai^ tha« la 



I three (groups: simple aud stieultf; aimpluaiiAciNlpvMl; 

roni|ileX an<l oblonp. 

The animal, arrording to Quoi and Gaimard, is rrry lib 
that of Caryophyllia : it eovera the upper bee. and murrA 
over the lower, so that the whole polVparium is taitcnul 
M. Stutchbury has described tfaagfOfrtnoftUaaanlia lit 
* Linna-an Transactions.' 

Kt-Mtiple. Flingia patetlarii. fittla tad Sohnl, 1% 
flgs. 1-4. 

J\jlyfjhyUta. 

Animals numerous, conflaanl; wHh ft rather fiuMMtt 
mouth, lobed at the maivin ; numerous tantaeda. iM laaad 
the mouth, but seattered on the sudkea af a fasht part, 

which entirely envelopes and encloses a cakmrtout 
poltfparium. Phlyyanum a free, oval, elonga'.ed pUta; 
above rather coiivox, and covered vrtth lamellar ndp^ 
whieh are denticubted. prominent, very aleodart and ina^ 
wae^ but without stellifDm dispoaitbn; halMPndMrmn' 
cave, and roughened by d oaa set tahetalaa. 
The whole mass ia fraa on the aaaii^ad. 
ExamifU, Fungia tdpaoT LasMRk. *AiiliBalB|i»* |k « 
fig. I. 

Aiiiuml unknown, roniainin<; a calcareous f-'-ff/ja-ian 
of a conical c r p\riri)rin fit,'uri*. fix<-^l in the iowrr ^itx, 
enlarged, tiattciud, i \< avatcd, and multilamellous in tke 
upper part. This genus includes fossil species from &ati«ot 
rocks, and appears imperfeellydislingnished from Tarka^ 
li^ union thaqpeeiaaofthatg»BuawerBaUft«ai,«hkfc«at 
least doubtfbl. 

I'r:im] fi: .\ ntlv f Inllum Ouctfardi, Dcfr. 
Note. Ebrenberg unites in one genus, Monomyocs, lm 
Anihophylia MonUifalttab and tte ttra Im gnvfarf 
Fungia. 

TmrtimHtu 

Animal simple, conii nl, r.bbcd externally with larger i- 
xmallcr ribs; terminated above bv a moulh begat wiU 
nuiueroua lenlaBula* and loUdidod by ac*kanoua fii%i 

rium. 

Potyparium free, conical, furrowed externally, ■Hawilil 
to one extremity, enlarged at the other, and andiof ia a 

large shallow radiated eell. 

Most of t!ie -p. riL'j. arc foisil : they occur in rocksafiS 
ages, particular specie belonging to e.v b ; but if the |<mt!« 
is not very obscurely cbaractci Ue<l, the um- of ihe term 
not very accurate. According to Blainvillc, the recent T 
amicorum ha« twenty-four ribs; but this number ia rt 
cecded vastly in some of the fossil anectes refenvd la ths 
genus; and in others there are fewer than twenty-fcot. 

Diplocteniuin of GuldAiM ia a CBfUaaiad turfawb^a^ 
cording to Blaiuville. 
Exmii^9* Tuiblnolia auilconuat BL Saatt ftaa. 

Turbtnohpn't (fossil). 

Animal unknown, solidified bv a calcarmus potfpantm, 
of a simple turbinated figure, ana free. This polypariiaB a 
lacunose, fturniahed above with radiating hunelhak aaaai at 
short equal Intervals, and marked exteraalty by leagiaaiMl 
flcxuous <^trin>. inriosinghatvaaa tlwraailadadpawtMri 

lines oi pores or cells. 

M. l^mournux describes this genus. It has beta r»- 
eentl^ adopted by Mr. Lonsdale for specimena vhiih wmr 

Slentifblty in strata below okl red-sandsiao8L CUaaaa 
ystom,' by Murehison.) He Blainville appeam ttai 
it should be reunited with Tnrbinolia. bat be had aal aa- 
amined the specimens n-nired by Ijmouroux. 

ExampU. Turbinoha ochraooa, Lanouroux. ' Umm. o*» 
PMypw/CBL 

Animabaetlniform.subcylindricAl. provided witbsnB|^ 
or double crown of shoif. ifiirk, perforated tentsruli. wLb-". 
project from the surface of starH or cylindriconirsi fwilt 
cells furnished with radiating Inincllie internally coantr^. 
externally striated, and aggrenled into a aolid eeaieaA 
1>{ Il ium, fixed at the baae. Thaapeelaa aiv graap«d a»> 
conling to the simple or fliscintlated character etf Ike 
mass. There are both recent and fossil example* oT «ack 
Krnip. 

I^iniairk is the author of this genus, distinpwKiBg 
from Turbiiiolia and from Oculina: he has two f©llo-»*C 
bv nearly all sookgiau; but Qoldltaaa haa mmiiad Carja 
phyllia aad Oealiaa iaila Ua gaana lidwIaiAaa. 
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Smmpk, Cuyopliylli* cystbai. Ellis iind Bol^ t. 28. 

Ehretibtrg dividm tbk feDU% and ftnns the Mlowing 

new ones :— 

Detnopbynttm. Enmple, C. dUntlittt. 

Cyathina. ,. C. ryallms. 

Cladp<wra- n C. cal) culanH. 

Animals unknown, contained in cells at the end of loni? 
cvliiuiiiral tubes; colls lanielliferous, stelliform; tubi-s 
jiriaied externally, parallel to tlie axis, unitwl, by a cellular 
traosverM maM, into a solid calcareuutt polyparium, wliose 
upMr Mid under surfaces are piano and parallel. 

Tbil genus, eatablUhed by uimvck, includes both recent 
ind Ibssil species. It aeetns to bear tbe seme relation to 
Car)opl>)iIia tliat rcrlaiii tubulijr astncn? bear to llu? ordi- 
nary forms of tiiat genus. There is no suUicient reason for 
Ibe conjecture of De Blainville, that • Lilhoitrotion ' of 
Llwyd should be referred to this genus: it has mure re- 
iembUnoe to tbe following group, with ^hioh indeed 
De'Blafaivine has joined it. 

Co/umnaria (fussil). 

Animals unknown, contained in bhallow, mulii tailiate, 
steliiform at the ends of prisni:itic tubes; tubes ag- 
gregmtod, contiguous, more or less parallel, ftnaing by their 
union a solid. tbieh,«akaieoitifMM(inKn. 

Thia is a genus ef Goldfbss; establirited <HI Ibanlfl of \ho 
*Tt9Muition* itiBta. 

Stylina (fossil). 
Aninmlt entirely unknown, contained in radiated cells at 
the end of long cylindrical vertical tubea ; tubes furnished 
iuternally with distinct lamellie. vbieh radiate fiom a solid 

i>i less protnilicnt a\i*, and are united by a cellular mass 
so a& to form a stony jiv/i/parium, more or less extended, 
thicks and echinatcd abo\e. 

A genua of Lamarck (originally named Fasdcul,ina by 
him), whieh includes perhaps only one species. The pro- 
minent axis occurs however in several madrcporic fo&siUnut 
usually referred to this genus— as certain Cyaihophulla of 
r; idtuss. Sarcinula couoidea of this author is ranked by 
BUiuviUe as a SlvUna. 

Caknipora (ibtsil). 

Animals unknown, contained in tubular cells ; cells ter- 
minal, often oval, furnithed tcitk radiatins f^hittx, atid 
united laterally intu a calcareous jiolyparnun. \Uiii h may 
be de^ribedas of » conical figure, fued, cuull)o^ed of ver- 
tical anastomosed lamcllsD. 

Tubtpora catenulata of old writers is tbe type of this La- 
maiekinn genus, which, with some surprise, we found to 
be, as Blainville states, really a lamellifcrous corul. Ho 
draws this inference from exannning a fine specimen, at 
Bonn, of Catcnipoia escharoides, which ho considers the uuly 
HMoies. It is |)cculiar to tbe ' Transilion ' rocks, though uut, 
perhaps, to the ' Silurian system.' 

Example Catenipora esehaioidcik Lamarck. QoldAus, 
t 25. 

Fteebei^ ganti.'^ Hal\ ^iics is i'lontical with Catenipora. 

Syringnj nrn (fo-sil). 
Anininls tmknowttt eontanic'l in l.n^. subflexuous, tubu- 
lar, vertical cells; epentag of tbe cells round, terminal; 
nomerotts small horisontal tnhalihnMh «f ftao Uw cella» 




and unite, by anastomosis, the wliolo rainilied mu^. into one 
polyparium. , , , 

Goldfusa is the author of this genus, the species of which 
were, by older writers, always ranked as Tubipora-. I n our 
own examinations of Svrin^'opora from the carbonilerous 
limestone (S. rainub -^n? Goldfuss), we have had reason to 
think the interi"^ < fihe tubes had funncrly been radiated, 
but the traces of the Kiiuellx- are never eUar.or even certain. 
The species belong to Silurian and carboniibrona foeks 
ebi^y* perhaps not exclusively. 




Bxamplet. Syrinu'^pora vertu iUata. Goldfuss, t -23, 
f. 6. 8. genieulata. Phillips, ' Geol. of YorkV il, t. S. £ 1. 
DewiroohifUia. 
Animals aetintlbrm, ftimtsn<m with a great nnmber of 

bifid tenlacula, in the midst uf u l.ii h is a polygonal mouth: 
the cells containing the animals inv rather deep, and radiated 
by numerous prominent lamclla> ; the polyparium which 
these compose is widely attached, arborescent, Hlriatod ex- 
temalb^ laeunose internally, and truncate at the eKtmni- 
ties. lie species arc both recent and fossil. 
Exam^e. Dcn«lrophylIia nimea. Sol. and Ellis. 1 38. 

Lo/fOj hjfli'iii. 

Animflf aotinifonn. ftimished with many cylindrical ten- 
tacula; oaiUs eooirnl (^ometinMt cVmgalsd or Binnoi»)b 
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with a »ubcfp«tilar 0T>*ninf^, laelniato-lsmclliferoui, tenni- 
nating the few branches of the pnlypurium, which it fixed, 
of a turbinated shape, externally atriatec], and intomallv 
lacunoto. 

The species were im-luded in Laroarck't genus Caryo- 
phyllia : the foasil species arc chiefly frono the oolitic forn'ia- 
lions. 

Hxample. Lobophyllia canluus. (Caryophyllia carduus, 
Lumck.) 

Meandnna. 

Animalt more or less confluent, in one surface, in lonjr 
sinuous scries, having each a distinct month and laternl 
scries of very short tcntiicula, rontainwl in shnllow relU, 
>Thich are not really M'i>nrutt>, but form by their lateral 
union sinuous valleys; these valleys are fur'nihhed on each 
side of the mesial line with transverse subparnllcl lamelW, 
ending against ridges which separate the valleys ; the whole 
calcareous polypanum is fixed, simple, turbiniform when 
young, and globular when old. 

This genus. eslabli«ihed by Lamarck, in universally 
adopted by zoophytolonisfs. Tlie recent hpecie^i belong to 
the Indiuii or South AlKintic Seas. The fossil sjwcies are 
few, and chiefly belong to the oolilic formation. 




a, folln Hfnn mfatccd ; t. {Kwtioo. d**. (be. 

Example. Mcandrina dicdalica. Ellis and Sol., t. 46, 
f. 1. 

Dictijophyllia (fossil). 
>4ni'ma/« unknown, contained in polygonal, rather irrct^ular 
crtls of a considerable sixe ; cells separated by partitions 
denticulated on both sides; the calcareous ftolypariiim 
which results is fixed, deeply reticulated on the surface, 
and encrusts other bodies. (The base of the cells is finely 
tuborculated.) 

The btf^t marked species <D. reticulata) is found in the 
chalk oi Maastricht. Goldfuss, t. 21. Jfg. 3. 

Agaria'a. 

Animals wholly unknown, conloincd in celKwhich often ap- 
pear incomplete or confused, and sublamellar internally : they 
constitute by their union a stony pnli/jmrium, fixetl, formed 
of flattcnefl foliacoout irregular expansions, stelliferous on 
one side only. 

The recent species are not numerous ; we receive them 
from tlio Indian Ocean and South Sea. Goldfuss refers 
some fossils to this genus. 

Example. Agaricia cucuIUta. Ellis and Sol., t. 42 
f. 1. 2. 

Tridacojihyllia. 

Animal* artiniform. confluent, von* depressed, enlarged, 
and attenuated to a finely crcnulated edi;e; mouth central, 
a little tuberculous, but triihout tentarula ; cells deep, 
irregular, foliaceous in the borders, lamellalo-mdiatc. and 
denticulate within, externally and irrt-gularly striated ; the 
jytlyjrtferoui mass thus forined is calcareous, foliaceous, 
not poroua. atriatcd, turbinated and fixed at the narrow 
part. 



LaraarcV Ineladed the principal iT>«eiM (T. lactvM) 
in his genus Pavonia ; another be nanM ExpkBint 
aspera. 

Bxampla. Tndaeopoyllia lactuca. Ellia and 8oL, L U 

Mrmlirularia. 

Animalt unknown, contained in cells impfrf*citf eirem 
tcribM, sometimes even confused or confluent ; the laatBs 
of these cells are very prominent, very dutinct. rather n- 
merous, and diverge from a tubercle; the union of Ibeolk 
is marginal and in one surface ; the polyj/anum is caloMv- 
out, very lacunoso and polymorphous: aoroetimes il eorrvsU 
other bodies, is agglomerated into a hemp, or spreads in 
sinuous expansions, striated externally. 

This genus of I..amarck is supposed to he identical vtib 
IlydnojMira of Fischer. The recent species are frwa ihs 
Indian Seas. Mr Lons<lale refers a fouil specica of tb« 
Silurian system to this genus. 

Example. Monticularia exesa. Sol. and ElUSk L 49 
f. .3. 

Pai-nnia. 

Animals without tentacula ; the cells which roniaiiM*! 
them confluent, conical, t<raall, rather oblique. farnxM 
with many very clono lamella) disposed irregularly, tboofk 
soraetiraeti in series ; the pftlyparium Ih us conpnticd ■ 
solid, fixed, running into various agglomeration* and n- 
pansions. with sharp edges. 

The rcivnt species are from the East and West \wiim 
Seas. The few fossil species are from transition aod ooblie 
formations. 




ErampU. Paronia boletifomiia. Ellis and Sol, t Jt, 

f. .1. 4. 

The following genera, viz.: Astrva, Erhinastnn. Otw- 
lina, and Braiicha.NinFa, are groupe<l by De Blainvil^aate 
the subsectional title of Maorastrjka : — 

Attrera. 

Animalt short, more or less cylindrical ; mouth niiindwL 
placed in the midst of a disk covered with few and ral^ 
short tentacula ; cellt shallow, lamella) radiating, andfom- 
ing by their union a fixed polymorphous pniypanum.w^mA 
often encrusts other bodies, or is agglomerated on itarif. 
This great genus is divided into sections. 

.Section A. Antrtnyidft of Quoi and Gaimard. — Sla.'s 
round and often disjoined. 

Example. Aslriva calycularis (CarynpfiiUia ealynl^i 
of Ijimarck). Mediterranean. 

Section B. Meandrint/orm A»tr<rtr. — Stan distinct, tn»- 
equal, nblong, more or less diffluent, forming enciuilBi^ 
or agglomerated mosses. 

Jixample. Astnpa uva. 

Section C. Gemma%trtpa.—8tun rirmlar, xvrr ditimd, 
prnminent, and forming encrusting mas»es. 
(These are chiefly fossil.) 

Example. Astrva Lucasiana, Defr., from the oolite of 

Besanijon. 

Section D. 7M/wWrrt»a.— Cells tubular, vertical, moe «r 
le^s distant, with a round opening, the edges being bsnBv" 
prominent, and radiated by a moderate number (li to fl4) 
of rnmplete lamellc This section includes many iwrat 
and fossil specie*. 

Eritmpl". Astrspfl faveolata. Ellis and SoL. L SJ. 

(Tlie animal is described bv Quoi and Gaimord.) 

Section K. — Cells roundisii. ajntrrjximate, sotnrtines ir- 
regular, rather shallow ; the lamelUc very dis-tioct, csttn^ 
complete, extended over the rounded inter then; mmm 
encrusting or agglomerate*^ 
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Atttu &n.-ina«. 



Kiample. Astrtca ananas. Kllisand Sol., t. -17. 

Swiioii F. Siderastreea. — Cells superficial or shallow, 
uideAned, with numerous very fine ImnellaB, radiating from 
n atmiated centre, and eonlinmdi to meat or even to join 
iboM of neighbouring oella. 

trampie. Astrsa siderea. BIlis and Sol.« t. 49. 

The fossil species are luimeraiiii o^odally ill the later 
jrfondarr and tertiary rocks. 

Biainrille makes several poopa of them aeeoiding t» the 
Bianacr of their growth. 

Section O. JXpeaetrML—Ot a globular Bgiuo; oalli fto- 
hm6, infundibulifornf, subpolygonBl, contiguova. vith 
iKitnraon partitions, which arc elevated, tulcated, and eehi- 
KiJairfl on the edges. 

Example. Aatreadipsacea, Lamarck; Madrepora favosa, 
EUiiaiid8oL.t.A0. 
ThMt an flMril apaeiea in tbe aaeoiidaiT and tertiary 
MnlaL 

Section H. Afontaitra-a. — In thick niaissc<s composed of 
tubular cells, which acquire a polygonal (iguro from jiixta- 
[ijsjlion; tlieir clgcs not prominent; Ihc cavity not deep, 
furnished with numerous iamellee united to a solid promi- 
Prent axis. The known species are fossil. 

Section I. Fwraitr€ttt.—ln • thick naaa oonpoaed of 
ivge polygonal oxeavated eells, pluriradiato, dywm e d in 
t' centre, and hollowed towards the mart^'in. {Aetmilaria 
of .Schweisti^er ; Cyathophylttan of Goldfuss.) 

Gijidru«V» generic name b nwh enpkjed tenia of 
Ihc Sduhan rucks« 

Erample. Recent, Astrva maenifiea. Indlaa Sat. Foasil, 
jAMnaa Baltioa, BL (A. ananaa, Linn.) 
I (Mr. Lonailale has proposed a new genua, allied to Cya- 
pifhyllum ; and from its vesicular internal BtTOCtUre calls 
HVi/ttip/n/flum. Fmm Silurian rock.*.) 

Wliun K. Slrnrn/xiitrrra. — In corticiform masses com- 
5»|»«1 of infundibuliforni, polygonal, radiato-lamellifcrous 
which are proliferous, or ?,ii( ct'ed one another vcrti- 
cill;. Goldfusa calls tbe group Suombodes. Ita distinct- 
MM k doubted by Blainrine. 

Erample. Strotnbodes pentagonal^ GoUflMi. Fflasll, in 
lt» North American limestone. 

Swtion L. CeUastri/'a --Thi; species of this group differ 
^'')m the Dipsastneso principally by the flneneasof their 
n liating lamella), and by a i>ecaliar«cillldBrBtniotiira. Tbo 
faml species are found in tarliarr atnSa. 

Krample. Astnea ineerta. Sol. and Ellis, t 47, 3. 

It coiicluiliiig his cxamii)alion of the ffrcal genus Astrtea 
'^h rh includes several other genera aanpte<l by Goldfuss, 
S- hwei^cr. &c.), De Blainville acknowledges the probable 
■^perfection of the arrangement above given, ana notices 
<))« transitioiu which it presents to the generic group of 
(^rjophjdlia, Pavonia, Oculina, &e. rerbaiN nntit the 
nlatmi of the lamolliferous cella to their eontained polypi 
U kri'jwn from a very general inTOatigation of recent types, 
xwlggists Will do wisely not to propooe new genera from 
it-andeiatood iqpoeiiiieiia of antiont eorala. 

Echinn.^lr<rn. 

Animals unknown, contained in raiscil cells which arc 
*''>jngly radiated, rather irregular, echinulatL il, aii l nrntjy 
•i^iy the upper naface qf tlie coral. The mass is cither 
<iv<-<l or free, expanded into a lobate or rettexad plate, inter> 
Milr echinated. striated, but not poroua •xtecnaUy. 

(Part of Explanaria, Lam., is iodudod in thisnew group, 
3' *dl as Echinophora of that author.) 

Hxample. £. ringeos. Lam. 

Animals unknown, contained in rec!u1ar. round, radiated 
eeiia, more or leas prominent, and scattered on the surface 
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LiaMNk wWHUM the genus t Mnralggar has anitod II 
tD AamNtud OoMAna to Caryophyllia.) 




Bgamplt. Oculina asillarts. EUia and Sol. t IS. f. 5. 

Branchattrtea. 

Animals unknown ; the cells which contained them ara 
of a cylindrical figure, channelled internally, prominent, 
radiating froiD the genoial maas. and united into a rantn^e, 
cylindrical, soHd eeml. Only one species, B. fimbnta, Gold- 
fuss, t. 8, f. 7 : from the .lura limestone, Suahia. 

MADRRPORiKA. tbo second section of the SJony 
Zoantharia of De BlaisTillf^ and plaoed by him aftor Ma- 

DRKPH\'LLI(EA.. 

The Corals of this section ua generally arbore s eent, with 
anall partially lameHifbroos odla, and constantly porous in 
the IntontieeB and waRs of the cells. This last is the most 
important character. The Lamarckian genua Maidrmora 
included many of the genera of De Blainville. 

Obitbka. 

Dentipora. 

Animals unknown ; cells deep, circular, maramillated. 
furnished with ten dentiform laraell» prominent tow ar d a 
the maigiMb aeattarad in the polyparium, which is compact, 
expanded, tta parts anastomosing together, and cchinulated 

with sfrnnp interstitial tubcrclt-s. 

The species are ranked with Oculina by Ehrcnbcrg and 
earlier aulhora. 
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EtampU. Dcntipora virginca. Ellis and SoU t. 36. 

Attr€Popfira. 

AiiimaU unknown (prolia»»lv jirnvitlod with n sinpic crown 
of 12 tcntacuia): the cell* which conJaincd ihem arc pro- 
minent, mammillary. jntcrnally iulcatcJ. and irregularly 
sraitcred on the hurface of iho iKjlypariuni. Pi)l>parium 
cxircmely porous and cchinulated. enlargf<l into thm cx- 

Example. A»tr«5a myriophthalma of Lamarck. 
Sidernpora. 

Animals unknown; eelU deep, immersed, circular or lub- 
hcxa','onal. with six deep notches at the border, and a pro- 
minent central uxi*. irregularly dispensed on the arb.)rcscent, 
palinated. finely granulaled, but not porous jo/i/parium. 

(Several of Lamarrk s Pt)rilesarc placed m this group.) 

Exami le. Sideropora digitata. In the Uyden Museum. 

Stylnpora, 

Animals unknown ; cells with few lobes at the circum- 
ference, interniilly striatdl. wiih a piilillifomj axi*. irregu- 
larlv a^Kregalcd into an arborescent or subpalmated fl.xed 
polypariuni. whose interstices are porous and echinulalcd. 

(This group of Schweiggor is not considered as really 
generic.) 

(!')Xcinopora. 

Animals unknown ; cells infundibuliform, quincuncial. 
forming the openinj^ of capillary lubes laterally adherent 
into an attached, polymorphous polyparium. 

(This RFDup, eslablisheil by Ooldfuss, is ranked by that 
author near to Retop^ira. l iicro is apparently no evidence 
tJiiit it should be placed among the Mudreporwa ) 

Examplr. Cosciiiopora infundibuliformis. Goldf., pi. 9, 
a«d pi. 30, L 10. 

Gtmmipora, 

Animals without tentacuU: ceiU deep, cylindricol. chan- 
nelled, and almost buielliferous within, prnminent in a 
nianvmlUiry form on tlic surface of a fixc<l. porous, arboresr 
cent, or laininiform polyparium. 

(Several ofI.Amarck's Explunarioecomc into this group.) 




flMMtpora mr«val«iiDA. dimioiiluNl. 
a, IVirihw, lul. •ti«. 



Exumple. G. mcscnterina. EUii and SoL, t. 43. 
Moutipora. 

Animals »ctinifunn, short, provi<1cd with small tentacula, 
to the number of twelve, placed in a sini;le series; rr//« 
very small, rounded, impressed, regular, wiih few internal 
grooves . Ptilypttrtum incrusting or agj^lomeralcd, very 
porous, much echinulated, and marked by mammillary 
proisincnces on the free surface. 

(Some of Lnroarrk's Ponies are indudcil in (his genus.) 

Example. Pontes verrucosa, Lamck. Australasia. 

Madrepora. 

Animals actiniform, rather short, with twelve simple ten- 
tacula; cf/^decp, prominent, scarcely •teUJerous, irregu- 



larly icttttered on the surface, and accumulated tavsrdi tb« 

Icnninations of the |)olypariuro. which is very poroui, 
arborescent or fn>iido«c«nl. and fixed. 

(This rotttricted genus includes BCVor»l recent special sad 
a few fossils.) 




Usdtcpon abrousoktn, diMkaMi«4. 
d, Tcrtnioalion of ooc of \Xk l>t..tM-l>n, otf. ml 

Ertimpl*. Madrcpora abrotanuidea, Lamck. Uadofo 
muricata. Linn. Ellis and Sol., t. 67. 

r\xlmipora. 

Animals unknown; crlUyexy small unequal. coopM* 
immersed, nbniUtely radiate*!, scattered : polypanuo ia^ 
relluliir wilhin. very finely porous and reliculaled fSM- 
nail), expanded in a palmate or digitated form. 

(The genus includes Millepora alciournis of Uta. 
others like it.) 




Example. Millepora alcicomis, Linn. 

Ileliopora. 

Animals short and cjlimlrical, with acrtmnoflS* -* 
bruad and short tentacula; cells cylindrical. \ertifs»l 
divergent, immericd. utlenially crenulaUd by p»atial k«"^ 
lie ; polyp«rium largely porous in the luterTsl of the 
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HcHovota earnlcii. 
Ennrtflf. Hcliopora crorulca. Madrepora crrrulea. VAW* 
indSol , t. 12. f. 4. Pocillopoia citrulea, Laoick. From 

equaturial seas. 

A fossil tpecics in the transition limestone (astrtna poro- 
li. Gold.), usually ranked in this genu*, is put in i'orites by 
Elirenbcrg and Lonsdale. (Murchison s ' Silurian Region. ) 
Alt'enfH)ra. 

AnimaU actiniform, with twelve simple tenlacula ; cells 
deep, polyjfonal, irregular, unequal, internally luberctiUfer- 
out, wiih perforated or rcticulalcd parielea, ecliinulated on 
the terminal educes; polypariuni iwroua, cellular. 




AlTiopora retrpnra. 

Example. Alvcopora rctcpora. Madrepora retepora. Linn. 
Blii and Sol., t. 54, f. 3-5. 

Goniopora. 

Animals actiniform, eloncfated, cylindrical, with a crown 
of more lliati twelve simple tentacula; celli polygonal, in- 
ternally 8uleatcd, echinulatcd on tlio edges; polj-parium 
extremely porous. 

One recent species (G. pedunculata of Quoi and CJainiard). 

Animals urceolate, with twoi»o very short tentacula; 




(A genus of Lamarck, but somewhat contracted by Blain* 
ville.) 

Example. Porites clavaria, Lamck. Ellis and Sol., t 47, 
f. 1. 

Seriatopora. 

Animals without tentacula?; re//f immersed, ciliated on 
the cd^es, but not internally lamelliferous. ranged in longi- 
tudinal scries on the cylindrical branches of a porous finely 
ramified polyparium. 

(A genus of Lamarck, modified. It include-t only a few 
specie*, much like the type, Madrepora seriata. Linn. : 
figured in Ellis and 8ol., t. 31, f. Ehrenborg ranks 

them with Millcpores. 

Pocillopora. 

Animals withuut tentacula ? ; cells small, shallow, suhpoly- 
gonal, cchintilatcil on the edges, and sometimes rather lamel- 
liferous within ; towards the terminations of the branthing 
polyparium the cells arc contiguous and adherent, but 
separated by granular interstices near the base of attach- 
ment. The polyparium is not porous. 

(Lnmarok established the genus, which is generally 
adopted. Ehrcnberg doubts if there be any tentacula.) 

Ex. P. damicornis, Lamck. Recent, in the Indian Sea. 

MADREPORITE.— .-fnMrflcani/e; Columnar Cafbcn- 
aif nf Lime. — Occurs in roundish ma.s-sea, the structure of 
which is columnar and di\Treing. Fracture indistinctly 
lamellar. Hardness 3*0; yields easily to the knife. Colour 
greyish-black. Lustre vitreous. Opaque, or only translu- 
cent on tho edges. Specific gravity 2-7. It is found in 
Norway at Stavem, in transition rocks; at Gyphytta in 
alum slate; in Greenland, and m Salzburg. 

Analysis by Klaproth : — 

Carbonate of Lime . 93 * 

Carbonate of Magnesia . 10*30 

Carbonate of Iron . 1*25 

Sdica . . . 4'50 

Carbon . . . 0*5I> 



99-56 

MADRID, the capital of New Castile and of Spain, and 
now also of the province of Madrid, stands on a range of small 
hills rising in the middle of the extensive plain of New Cas- 
tile, which is bounded on the north by tho mountains of 
Guadarrama, and on the south by those of Toledo, in 4^ '24 
18" N. lat , and 3" 42' VV. long, of Greenwich. Madrid is 
supposed to occupy the site of the Mantua Carpetanorum of 
tho Romans, which was called Majoritum by the Goths, 
whence its present name Madrid is derived. Some antiqua- 
rians contend that it was so called by the Spanish .Aiubs, 
in whoso language tho word Magerit meant a ' well-aired 
house.' 

During the occupation of the peninsula by the Arabs the 
place served as a frontier town, and its castle was often 
taken from the Arabs and retaken by them until 1086, w hen 
it was finally taken by Alphonso VI., the conqueror of 
Toledo, who annexed it to tho bishopric of Toledo, to which 
it now belongs. It continued to be a mere village until the 
reign of Henry III. of Castile, who, being nassionately fmd 
of hunting the wild boar and the bear, both which animals 
were then abundant in the mountains near Madrid, made 
the place his residence during the hunting season. Charles 
V. occasionally lived in it, and it was at last made thecani'.al 
of the Spanish dominions by his son Philip II., in opposition 
to theoiMnion of his ministers, who strongly ad\ised him to 
fix his court at Lisbon. 

Madrid is more than 2000 English feet above the level of 
the sea, a circumstance which accounts for tho coldncs* of 
its winters. In summer the heat is excessive, in some 
measure owing to the want of trees in the neighbourho^Kl. 
The thermometer in 1837 rose to 117° of Fahrenheit in the 
open air. In winter tho same thermometer sometimes do 
scends as low as 16°. 

Madrid is on the left bank of the Manzanares. a small 
rivulet which has its ri-e in tho mountains of Guadarrama, 
about 36 miles from tho capital, and which, after flowing 
under the walls of Madrid, joins the Xarama, a considerable 
stream, at some distance from the capital. Two majestic 
bridges, called Puonte de Toledo and Puento de Segovia, are 
thrown over the Manzanares; but such is the contrast between 
the imposing grandeur of these bridges and the scanty stream 
which tiows beneath them, that it has given rise to the witty 
saying * that the king^ of Spain ought to sell the bridges, and 
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Kobaae water with the money.' In winter howoTor tho 
vy raitiH, and in >prin(; the »udden melting of the toow 
on tlio ni-i^l)l»iunii^ ruountains, ftomatillMt cwtU thtt Mm- 
faimro« into uii inipelLi<iiis lurrent. 

Madrid is sui roimilcd by a brick wall twenty feet high, 
wbieh ooAtaio* hbmn ntei, immiW built of omcm grey 
fftmnitn. Aaoan tkew flio gala of Mndi, snd dwt of San 
Vicente, buiU in tin- reign of Cbarlea III., and that of To- 
L-du, ere<;ied in tliL- le.gii of Ferdinand VII., are charao' 
tori»cd by purity of dcsi^jri and solidity u(" >tructure. During 
tho present civil war, tome slight furtiiications havo been 
erficted on the prinoipil pointji leading to the city. 

Tlie gcncfltl MpMt Of Madrid ftom all the appVMchea 
it anything but iuvtliDg. The numvooi fbntastie sph«t of 
('liiirtlifs and convents, t\us lileJ roofs of tlu* houMS, the 
sterility of the nciuhbourhoiid, and the tutul aljM?nce of good 
lioiis. s, pluu^iire-i^aidon*, or otlitT bulldln^;s wliirh indicate 
the appruacli lu a great cily, gtvc to the capital of Spam the 
moat gloomy and forbidding appearance. 

Tbs interior howirver k not dawid of bnuty. The wide 
and well'paTed ttroela, tbeextonrivettd irell-planti.-<l public 
)M :)iii! ;t;;iit -i in ntid near tho city, witli the fountain* in 
many ol tho Mjuarcs, the gorg»K)Us churchua, and handnoine 
public buildinga, remind the traveller that ho is in ihu 
capital of Philip 11. The bouaos arc well constructed : thu 
fiMndlltMNMund bome of the ornamental partitarcof groniiL', 
Mid tbt rat of rod briek* atuceood and genonUly paintod. 
Kadi bouao b four or !?«. and ftcqnently six ttortea high, 
and Contain*. a» in Paris, several families. Tho pi incipal 
slrceti, with few oxcoplions, are moderately wide and hand- 
some ; that of Alcal.'i. for instance, is wider than Portland- 
placti in London, and contains many splendid buddings. 
The Callo Mayor. Coitoni do Ban Genintmo, Calle do 
Atocba. &&, would b« omanonu to any capital; tli« 
ratoftbottrwta are generally nanow and erodted. There 
are -12 sqnurei, of whicli the principal are — that of the 
Ruyal Palace; that of Sanlu Cutaliua, where a beautiful 
bronze statue of CervantC't has been lately placed ; the 
Puerta del Sol, where the five principal streets of Madrid 
meet, and which is a place of resort both for the idle 
•ind tlie busy, being the tpat whan, owing to tho proximity 
of the Exchange, ur Bolsa, all eomnMRiial transactions are 
conducted in the open air ; the Plu/a de la Ccvuila, where cri- 
minals were (urmcrly executed ; and lastly, tlie I'lazu Mayor, 
which is the finest of all. Tin* square is now used as the 
rallying puitU for the garrison of Madrid in case of alarm, 
on account of tlie strength and solidity of the buildinga and 
tbe diJBoulty of Bp|«iBaiing it through the narrow crooked 
atreefa. Its fenn ia qnadtilatara], 434 feet by S34, and it 
is surr. :i:''!. ! wifti store buildin£;« Six stories hitrh, orna- 
luenled wuli pillars of ^rey granite, \vhKh furm a fine 
piazza ull round. 

The population of Madnd, as to which no oiBcial returns 
liave been publLihed since 1807. was stated by Mioano to be 
2l)l«344 ia 1826« but tbia number is generally suppoaod to 
be too great for tinat time, allbough it roa^ at pmMl bo 
nearly correct. Tiie cireutiiference of Madfld ig DOt ibOTe 
the tuilet>: and there are no suburbi. 

The royal palace of Mudnd. though unfinished, is one of 
the Qn&tl roy.il residences in Europe. The interior is deco* 
laled in a &trle of OOitly magntlloence. It stands on the 
«te of tbe eitt Alcaiari or palaos, iababited by Fbilip II.. 
which wet burnt to tbe ground in 1734. Fbilip V. began 
tl r Intil lir.g. whi -h was continiicl hy his successors. It 
has luui 4;U feet in leii^tii, ^j,iJ 100 feet hi^li. The 

cu^toin-houw;, a noble buiMing, creeti^d by Charles III., to 
whom Mudnd is chteily tiidebliol fur lU euibelUahiaenls ; the 
Casa de Corrcos (Post-office) in the Puerta del Sol ; the palace 
called do Bumw Viata, formerly belongiiDg to the dukes of 
Alba, nowoemrerted nito an artillery muaeum; tiie royal 
jirinling-ofllce in the street of Carretas. and the palace of the 
duke of Berwick, are among the public and private builJ- 
ings which adorn the capit il. Among tho numerous churclie:> 
and oonvents which &ii the streets of Madrid, scarcely one 
ean be tnenliuned as a specimen of a puiw Stylo of architec- 
tan. That of San Isidro, fimaorly bdoofing to tbe Jeauita, 
baa a very ine portal ; tbe convent of tbe Saleras, fcunded 
by Ferdinand \ I. and his wife Barbara. i» likewise a fine 
building, and the luleriur of the church i» ornuinenled with 
the ruhest marbles. The cuiivent uf San Fiancisco el 
Grande. buUt in 1777, is justly wlmn ed fur the &e\'erity and 
conectoeaa of tbe design, its beau lit ul proportions, and a 

da— baiUia iwiniion oC that of Saiat f otw^a at Hoaoi 



There are 67 churohea ia Madrid. tauMn of 
chapels. Before the year 1834 tben voft M eowMk, 14 

for men and 32 for women. Sr.nie of tln ra hin* tw- 
cenlly pulled down, eiihoi' to widen the streets or to lacs 
fquaren : cnluTi ha\e bien coiuerled into 



pitaU, raagaxines, and governmeui office*. 

PtibUe promoaadcs abound in Madrid. That whiA is 
most retorted to is tbe Prado^ vbieh eoosiais tt eatii 
alleys lined nith double rows of tree*, and omaaMSted uilb 

beautiful marble f juniaiiw. Adjoining \ , ii i> the R^rlx*. 
an extensive and beautiful garden. The ^x^den mStr<ti 
greatly, both from friends and foe*. duri;u' the Pc«iauuUr 
war, but was restored by the late king, wbo addul to it »u 
exteaaire menagerie. Another bvouritc pn:ixi«aaid« i* 
a vast plantation outside tbe gate of Atodsa, vm4 
las Delictas. leading to a canal known hy the nAmm *4 
Canal do Maiuanaie;- TIi s (anal, whicli ■ .jds «bI» 
hix miles from Madrid, was inloivded to uoue the a 
pital with tbe tiver Hioo al Toledo^ by nana Ifcr 
Aurama. 

lite literary and srientifle MlaWahmaata aia g<aaisB| 

of old date aiid inaulBdent to meet the wants of the prr^raC 
day. Minano atentiont 166 primary schools as cxuirn|[ a 

IsiO, besides two colle:;e.«. both oonductv I by eccU*;*»tjf» 
This number however has recently dimintsWL Th«tv ir* 
two extensive libraries open to the public ; one founded ij 
Philip V. in 1712. which contains 1S0.000 volume*, bcsidss 
a verv large collection of mantiicripts. ebieHy Greek, wyeb 
haveheen described by J. Iriarte. and a museum of mcul* 
and antiquities. The library of San Isidro. beloofcd io» 
merly to tho Jesuits. Hoth li.i\e been loiiiKKri^i 
creased of late by the addition uf the hbrorias of thr 
pressed convents whhin the capital. There are aUo Cwr 
academies: I, *X<aAcadomia de la 
1724, in imittUon of the Acadlmte 
fines its Inbours to the publication of works la tif 
Spanish language, such as grammars and dictwnanmk u.'. 
to editions 01 tho best Spanish writer*. 2, iIk A> 
History originated in a society of individuals wtxisc lr>; 
obje>-t was the presenation of historical records. It wai 
confi.-metl by Pbilip V,, «bo^ ia 1739. granted tba ^ 
statute. The laboom of lltia body haw bovn fhr 
useful than those of its sister institution : nt. I ti e n i. 
lumes in quarto already published by ilu m t^nn a > 
ii'lditioii to the history of S|iaui. 3. the .Xf :irlt»my of tlx 
Fine Arts, instituted in 173a, hoUlo W( oLl> m««tiD|^« a: M 
rooms in the street of Alcal&. but it h:is hitherto dune liule 
or nothing : lastly, tbe Academy of Medicine. A fae bi^ 
tantcal fpurden, «e1l stocked with exotic plaata, tama a 
delightful spot in the sprin;;, when it is inucli frc--['j«a!#i . 
attached to the establiaiiiuent are xarioi;-. j'r.'fv->tr%, 
lecture n| on botany, agriculture, ami i;ci.l >.» Th« 
Museum of Natural History in tbe (Jalie d« Aicu4 
is not worthy of the praise bestowed upon it by trarelkn: 
itoeitainly coatains a splendid col lection of mineral* iam 
Ao Spanish dombiioBs m Ameriea, bat tbey are badly sr* 
ranged, and worse kept It contain^ however tl>c ialaraiiig 
skeleton of the MeK«therium described by Cuvier. 

Along the ea>t .-nK- of the Prado is the N.-itionai Galkn, 
a noble building of colossal dimen^ioiis, with a beaatifii! 
Tuscan portico and Doric e<^onnade«. Tho coOsetMB d 
paintings which it contains has been lately pnSMuaotd ^ 
ooropetcnt jud^4 to poMesa a greater numher of good fte* 
turr With fi".Trr V;t ! ik s than any other j^aUcry m tanf€- 
Tlic winsioury, a line buudiiin of tlie tiuitJ uf Pklhp 11, 
tains some uf the ln<:>^t beautilul spiccirocns of ar.r s 
Europe, especially of the Cinque Crnto, or the fine taaes U 
Baavtaato Cellini. There are several complete «uU U 
armmir, vbiob formerly beloacad to Fcrdinaaid V.. OaHss 
v., tbe Great Captain, John of Aostria, Garcia do ^uedaa. 
and other illustriou* Sprnni K. Tlie nio»t int. f»*;,c^ <•-' 
all J crliaps is a coat of ij.d.jl ".uth the name .iml tb^- >ni;» jf 
Isabella upon it, which she is said to hii\e «L>fn .a h<r 
l>ai^u» against the Moors. An account of this c tt lk rrtm . 
with drawings of Ibabealpisoos of siDMNir, ta how lacsaam 
of jMibbeatioBi 

Madrid hwi two small tbeatm, ' La Crut ' and * Pnorifi^' 
both managed by the .\y untaiuii nto, or tnuiiici)u; i :r7'..*»- 
tion. when- lluliuii operas and Spanish play* ait ^'.'.i n.L'.f i% 
acted. Another, of lunch larger dniieniions, <■-«. ': ' 
' T^tfo de Orionte.' has been lately built ia tbe ceotm *d 
tbe souare. opposite to tho royal JNIm^ VM k Siffl Mft* 
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The inhtbitante of MaHriJ re|iair, evcrj- Kfooday during 
(he wawn. to avast Qmphillicatre oiitsulc of tiiu gnle of 
AlcaUu where ilic favoiiiite spectacle of buU-fights is ex- 
hibitsd. 

The police of Madrid i» not nod. Tho strMt* aw gf- 
nerally dirty, and the appronraM to the city noMttraes 

blorl((Hl up by heaps of rubbish. The ciiy has no common 
»(nrers. Notwithstanding the great number of fountains, 
Uie vfontof good water la heviicly felt in simiiner. Tlie 
dtf il>elf is considered to be extremely uubeollbyi and if 
Philip II. chose it for his residence OB aeooimt of Um purity 
of the air and the quality of its «al«n» as «w told, 
MaJrirl must have undergone a eomplete eliange linee that 
timL-. The li [i vinds which blow from tlie Guadarrama 
muuDlatiis in winter produce the endemic puliuoina ur 
: H-uroonio, which often proves fatal in a few bouri,. A sort 
vf oolic, caused by the dryness of the atmosphere, is like- 
wne a prevalent complaint in summ^. 

Charitable and benevolent institutiotMoniMinierous, and 
lomearo amply provided with funds; but the management 
having always been in llu- hands of the cUr;;y, the funds 
Ure been spent in buildmg monasteries and churches, 
ruber than applied to the charitable purposes intended by 
;hc donors. An institution, supported by voluntary contri- 
lutioDs and patiooisad by the government, has recently 
U;«u established ottisido of the city, for the reception of 
Iffggars, who were formerly objects of horror and disgust in 
'•i! iireets of Muflriil. 

On the 23rd of March, IM^, Madrid was entered hy the 
French troops under Mttrat,an(l tin- n)\ al family was decovcd 
laioFrsnco. The heroic rising uf the inhabitants of Madrid 
«a iho tad of May of the same year obliged the Preneh to 
Cfseuate the town, and n roused the whole Spanish nation. 
Vailrid was again occupied by Napoleon in person in Do* 
wnilii-r fnllowintf, and by his brother Joseph in Ihii'.*. 

MudrMi has little manufiicluring industry. A n^anufac- 
ture of porcelaiB and another of tapestry aro boUi the pro- 
^;riy of the crown. 

(Laborde's View Spain, vol. In,; fSage Arb'ttieo 
lir" EtpaHa, vol. vi. ; Minano. Diccionario Geografieo dti 
ttpam y Pnriugal, vol, v. ; Quintuiia, Grandeza de Madrid; 
I i t. L\x<k's sketcfig$ in Spmms and ehietty, Mesonera^ 
ila/iuai de Mtuirid.) 

M.^DRIGAL. in music, an unaccompanied vocatcDia* 
poMitoti. sometimes iu three parts^ but oonnaonly in mora; 
>nd a« lite iruo madrigal is written in what is termed the 
ItSRied style — abounding in points of the fugal or imitation 
fclrf— it U. almost necessarily, as much the produce of 
>ii;df as of geiiiu-i. Morley — himself a renowned writer of 
inidri<ral!i — t^avii lltat in this sort of composition 'no point 
" to be long stayed upon, but once or twice driven through 
ibe parts, and sometimes reverted [invertedj, and so to 
tite ckne. then taking another. And that kind of handling 
points is moat esteemed when two parts go one way, and 
(«o another way. and roost commonly in tenths or thirds. 
Liktwise the more vaiiety nf poiirs he shuwi.-d, tlic more is 
)bv' mitdri(;al esteemed: and wahul you mu»t bring in iiae 
Imilinga (sincopations) and strange closes, according as 
four dilty shall move you. Also in compositions of six parts 
[ir ftve) you must have an etpeoiel care of eenaJag your 
ivti to gi\-o place one to another, which you cannot do 
eilhout resting ; nor can you cause them to rest till they 
luvo expressed that part of the dittfing which they heve 
'f?un.' (Treatine, l.'»97.) 
flic madrigal is to be traced to a very early period in the 
of vxical music in parts: to the Flemings we are in- 
fer its birth, about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
■fy, and the Italians took it up shortly after, with what 
V(^s the names of Palestrina, Marenzio, Conversi, Fer- 
«ti. kr,, Will boor witness. Nor wore ihc En^'lish detU-it'iit 
B tmulatiotv or alow in manifesting ilj Morley's first book 
'^oadrigals was |>ublishe<l in 1694, Weelkes's in 1597, 
S'llbye's in 1598. Bcnnet's in 15l»9, and only a few years 
^'cr, John Ward's and Orlando Gibbons'* appeared. Dow- 
iud s an<I Ford's lovely compositions, the former published 
^ and the later in 1607, have the title of madrigal 
>«towed on them, but they arc more properly part-song's, 
T what would now be called glees. And here ti may not 
' improper to say, that we are among the many who are 
f opinion tliat the English modrigalists have no su|>eriors. 
'o whbb w» will add, that for the preservatioD of this high 
nler of composition, the art has long been, and still con- 
uues tu be, indebted to the MadrigM Sodetu, a club, coa* 
P.C No.aMb 



bistinc; rhiefly of amateurs, founded in I^ondon in 1741, ail4 
wliicii, by zeal and i>cr>.everunce, has succeeded in diffusinj^ 
throu(.'liout the British Isles a taste for a species of musio 
as delightful as it is scientific, and exactly suited to tlw 
ehoial societies already existing or springing up^ in aU OUT 
great manufacturing and commercial towns. 

Every attempt to fix, with any precision, the derivation of 
tins wotd. has been balUed. Menage thinks that Mandra^ 
'a sheep-fold,' is its source, for ho supposes it to have heen, 
in its origin, a pastoral song. Bishop Huet considers it a 
corruption of Martegaux, a name \ii\en to the inhabitant* 
of a district of Provence, who, according to a leai ned French 
writer, excelled in the species of poetical opmporiition called 
the Madn^ale. Dr. Huriuy agrees with Doni, who derives 
it from Alia Aiadre, the tirst words of certain short hymns 
addressed to the Virgin. And Sir .John Hawkins remarks, 
that there is a town iu Spain niuned MadrigaL But all 
these conjectures — for they amount to no more— ave 
merely plausible, end we only oflte then in tbi abeenee of a 
more salisflietory etymology. 

MADURA, an island in the Eastern seas, separated by 
a narrow strait from the norih-c««5t coast of Java. This 
strait is sufficiently deep to allow the largest dlips to pasi 
through, but tbe ^(uidaaeeofapilot well aequainted with the 
navigation is required for that puqxise. Mad ura lies between 
G" 5)3* and l" 30' S. lat., and between 1 10' 20' and 1 1 1* 50' 
E. long. Its extreme length from oast to west is 90 miles, 
and its mean hreadih 17 miles. The island is politically 
divided into Itiree districts, each of which is nominally under 
the Kovernment of a native chief, but the whole are subject 
to tbe authority of the Dut«^ governor <tf Java. These 
divisions are:— Banghalan, oeeupying the we s te rn ; Pamai* 
kassan, the centre ; and Sumanap, the eastern portions of 
the island. Each division contains a town or capital, bearing 
the name of the district. In the year \ the Dutc'i < \ 
etei^ed .'^o much authonty over the chiefs or panumbahan<< 
of Madura, that they seilled tlie order of succession, and 
obliged them to pay a tribute, partly in money and partly 
in Ue products or Ibe eeontry. Forioaie services rendered 
to the Duteh government in 1825, during the insurree- 
tion in Java, the chief of Sumanap received the title of 
sultan. 

The population of Madura in 181i», according to arepsns 
made by the English government, which was then in \.ho 
possession of the island, was 818^669 louls. of whom 6344 
were natives of China. The inhaUlants reside in villages* 
of which there are about 1 100 in the island. The eharae- 
ter of the natives resembles very nearly that of their Java- 
nese neighbours; but tin y are more wailike, and aro moro 
readily disciplined as soldiers: they speak a peculiar dialect, 
which has but little resemblance to that m use in Java. 
The religion of the Madurese is Brahminical, and tbe prac 
tiee of widows burning themselvei with tbe bodies of their 
husbands is prevalent. 

The soil of Madura is fbrtQe^ and produces abundanee of 
fine rice, part of which is exported to Java, Buffaloes and 
etheep are also bred for exportation, and a eonviderable 
quantity of cooo-nut oil is also prepared for the same pur- 
pose; but tbe principal export-trado of tbe island consists 
of saU, manyeorgoes of which are taken every year to Java* 
Sumatra, and Borneo. (StaTarinBs'a VoffogMi Crawftird'a 
Indian Archipelago.) 
MiEANDER. [.Vnatolia.] 

MiECE'NAS, CAIUb Ci LNIUS, belonged to tl»e 
equestrian order (Herat., Carm. i. 20, 5 ; Vellelus Paterc, 
ii. 88; Tao.,4f».vi. U>,and waadescended from an aiitient 
Eirusean Ihmily (Horat^ Carm. i. 1, 1 ; vL 2'.>. i ; Serm, 
i. 6, 1 ) at Arretium. (Liv..s.3.) TbeeogjMimenMsBeen«> 
is derived, according to Vsrro, from a town of the same 
name. (De U»^. Lat, vii., end.) Wo are ignorant of the 
place and timeot his birth : hut he appears to have received 
a superior education, and was well acquainted with iho 
Greek language, (llor , Ctjrm. ui. 8, 5; i. 19, 1.) 

He early became aoquauitc<l with Oclavian'us (Augustus 
Ciesar), and continued tlirough his life an intimate fiiend 
and chief adviser of that emperor. While Augustus wa« 
engaged in opposing Sextus Pompeius, and also during 
many of his other wars. Msecenaa wa* entrusted with tho 
charge of tho city ; and it apiu-ars to have been owing in a 
great degree to his prudence and sagacity that pea<-o was 
preeerved in Rome during the absence of Augustus. ( Taa, 
Ann^\\A\; Dio., xlix.l6 ; Seneoa.J^/.lU; Her., Carm. 
iiL 29, 25 : and LsFtoi.) Mmmm is said to have dissuaded 
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Aut;u»tut ih>m bis fitrpovo of VNtnriiif the ttltinit Rmmhi | 

c'iii>iit>iiii<n. «!\ich Ai:i,M:>ius however could never have 
•wriousiy intended. (Sii«ion , Qettiv^ 39; 8eR«ca, Df Brer, 
yit.. S.) Masccnan was he\d in the greatest honour by Au- 
gastll«i«Utaoagh during (he latter part of hi>« hro lie ap|>eara 
tohtwlweb rora short timu in disgrace with the cinp>-ror, 
principaltvov/ing to the intrigues of hi* wiCa XanMitMlTar., 
A*ih., lii. 10: Dio , liv. 19, \v. 7); but h« wu molmbly re- 
oeiWd into firt'our si^iuii before his «li ,iih, which happened 
B c. S, four J cars alter that of Agripju. Mftwenas enjoTod 
with Agrippa the full confidence of Augushis. and Ins 
detth vtu OQnaidffired hf Augu!<tu>i n> an irreparable losa. 
(B«n«es, D0 Bmtt/I., 32.) If uc umylMlisve a tale re- 
lated by Dion, ho sometioMa lebukad Uw «mpM«l irilh Ibt 
utmost'fre<r«l<itn (Iv. 7). 

M«jconii-i 11 c,'riMt p.Tdon of liinniluie ; and it wa* 
lirincipall} owm^ Id his asmstance and »u|){x>rt that Virgd 
and Horace \>er<- rilscd from a state of poverty nnd indii/ence, 
«nd enabled to de\-ote thenuwlfM to wmuj. They were 
both admitted to bis friendsliip, and Hamaa In particular 
»P pears to hate Ufod en tamaof tha gtaateal itttimacy 
with him. 

'J 1k' honlih of Mppceiias was not pood (Pliny, H. vii. 
52). Bitd was probably injured by his luxurious and vo> 
luptuous habii!». (8en„ BpiH. 110; Jut., xii. 39; Petran.. 
81: Dia,liT.30; Tao.,iiiiii.,L&4| Plutarob. £ro<teB. c. 16.) 
Haltvad fat attagniflMfit tioaaami th« BaqntllnaBill fkrom 
which Not-o is said to have witnessed thahumtngaf Rome. 
(Suet., .Vmj, r. 38 ; Sen.. Epitt. 114) 

M»cena» ^vrot<^ several t»orks, iioiio of wliirh hare come 
down to us. Their loss however is not taucU to deplored, 
since, according to the testimony of many antient writer^ 
thejr wara irrHtan in a vary artiAdal and affoetad manner. 
(Saat,^ Oeiav., a. 86 ; San., Eintt. ) 14 ; Tao^ DkJ. d» Orat^ 
r. 25, ^vlio speaks of the enlamitlroa Mtecenati*.) They 
consiAtt-<l of poems, tragedies (one entitled ' Prometheus,* 
;ni'l another " Octavia'). hi>tory of the vats of .\upii:>iiis 
(lior., Carm. ii. 12. •). and a sympoeium, in which Mn^A 
and Horace were introduced. (Servius on Virff. /Bn., viii. 
310.) The (b« fragmanta which ranaio of those works have 
baen aolleeicd and publiafaad bv Lien under the title of 
* Mseccnatiana, sivaaaCCilDfi llKeanatia Vitaat Moiibiia,' 
G«Uin>!»n, IS24. 

Tlu'ic IS II nirioiis pn*«tmc in the ' Raturnalia' of MBcrobiti<i> 
(ii. 4), in wlufU he an extract of a letter from Au- 

gn<ttus to Mieconas, in which the emperor ridicules the 
atyla of bit friend: * Valai mal gentiiun. melcule, ebur c% 
Etrutria, laAv (laeerf) Araliiitiin, asanas ■upernas. Tibe- 
rinum margnritum, CilnioruOi smaragdn, jaspis figulorum, 
lierylle Poiaensj, carbunculum habeas, "iva owTi/tti wiyra 
fl.'i'^ .f fin I /I ll Ti'i riii-u iraiTa ft ttXAy itaT <t?) nOttbwn^ 

M A KLS 1 RU.M. f TnoNDHBiM.l 

M/KNU'RA. or MENU'RA, Dr. Shaw'a and Dr. U- 
thamV name for a singular genua of btrd«» wboaa place in 
the antett has ooeasionad aonadUlbfanea ef opinion aneng 

ornithologists. 

In 'An Account of the English Colony of New South 
Wnlc-, fr rii its first sriilcinant iii .1 aiui:iry, I'^H, to ;\n- 
ciitt, I &e. &c.. to which are addt^d sume paiticulars of 
New Zealand, compiled by permission ft-om the MS8. of 
Licut.-Govtmor King; and an Account of a Vojaga if 
Captain Fliiideta ana Mr. Baaa, See. fta., ahttta«tfed fbora 
the Journal of Mr. Ba»s, by Lieut. Cdltns of tlin Royal 
Marine*,' &c. (4to. 2 vols., 1802, l^ndonl, itap]«cars that in 
Junuary, 179S, in Consequi iicc of tin- il'„'ti rnKniiion of rcr- 
iain Iri-hmcn to go out fir ibe discovery uf a soulenient for 
tbem»clve*, the Rovcrnor, after ineffectually trying corporal 
]Miniahm< nt, determined, with a Tie* of cheeking the tpirlt 
of emi^tion, to eonvinee thaie Iriab hf their own ezpe* 
ricncc nf fhi^ dan^^r and difficulties which attended it, and 
Dccortlumly he caused four of the strongcit and hsrd!«wt 
nmon» tliem to \y ch iton by ih< m«<'l\o<, and proporlv pro- 
pared fi>r a journey of dimuierr. Tiioy were to be accom- 
panied by three men, upon whom tbo goTemor knew be 
eould depend, and who ware to lend them baek wtian ib- 
tigoad and axhaQatad with their journey over Ae wont and 
rowt dangerous part of the country. A conspiracy to mur- 
der the ttuidcs was discovered, and counteracted hy the 
additiiin of four soldier* to thcg i l ainl on tho 1 lih th^v 
set off from PnrRirflftn. On th*> i^ih the soldiers returned 
wiih three of the deputies, who. hnving gained the foot of 
the first movBtaina, were so oompletefy siek of the journey, 
and ef the pMpaet bafine Chem» that they requested to 




ratani «Kb the MMlai^ wheae tmailoa here terantsd. 

The three persons who bad Wn sent oat «kih th«- U 'it- 
men returned on the 9tb uf February. 'On nrratirrn \ttu 
courses and (li^t.inces on j'aper, iKcy uppciroi s i.mr 
veiled m a direction soath-weat three-icmrths west akxit 
140 milst from Paramatta. Tber brouf^ht in witb tkm 
one of the hitds which they bad named pbeaaaets, but 
which, on ataminaliBf), appeared to be a variety ot the Bii4 
of Paradise. The site oi this curious an 1 haixlioiDt bi:i 
was that of a rommon ben; the colour a reikitab-black, sfas 
bill lonp, the legs black and very smog. The taiL ak^ct 
two feet in length, was formed ef several feathery two of 
which were the principal, having the intencr stdM stailafMi 
alternately of a deeper or lighter raddtsh-brown i-ncl.ainf 
to orani^, shading orently into a white or silver oAovi neii 
the fitcm, croismR each other, nnii »l llie itry cxirm: . 
terniiiKitin^ in a briwd black rouiid fiiiuhing. iLlUi- 
t iK i< or<'ohuir in the scallops dkl iMt proceed ftoa tny at^ 
cise change in the colour itself, but fram ttm lattaet el tis 
feather, which was alternaielf lWeh«r wd thlMSK. 1>a 
fibres of the outer aide of the stem were nsrrvv, and of • 
lead colour. Two other feathers of equal leagib, and e(s 
bluoi*h or lood colour, lay within thoso ; vt-r* naitew. sai 
having Qhtm only on one aide of the stem. Many olhw 
fbathers of the same length lay within those a^m, «bx^ 
were of a pak grayish ei^r, and of the maei deiicait Ma- 
ture, r ese m bling maiw the ihelefoo of a ftadbw thsa s la^ 
feet one.' Lieut Collins then gives s figure of the wi 
' from the pencil of a capital artist,' which seems «e hm 
been hatidi-d down from author to author, sn4l m 
upon the whole correct, wuh tlie oame of 3/ 
perba. 

M. Tbmminok arranged the form nodor hie e«d<r «f b 
saetifowmt Birda (Jn$ tei< 9ere » \ among theThrMhas. p*at 
it a position between Cinelut and A/<ii. 

Cuvier does not differ much in his views from M- Tm 

iiiinck ; fur he places it among his great proup of F^mrrmr 
tCu\ ler's 2nd order), and it stan<b in tbe ' H^oe 
in the following relative poaitian: ' O^Mb^ ^9mmt. 
MeFftiff-a, Motaetibt* 

M. Vieillot dithra alnoal enHraff from heih 
and Cuvier ; (br, though be includes it io bis s«r««d ct^ 
which correspond!^ with the ln»et*ort>» of Mr. VirBm «i» 
Lynfen stand in M. VioiUot'* ',\nftl»»c' :.t •he ri-'f-Ti ' 
that order, and near tbe groups of Coiumba i'fufi^j^* 
\\\\\^aT,in his Pnx/romttt, arranged it among tbe j?wv< 
Before wa proceed to a eonsideration of the tlarerief mmi 
modern authors; it b right to put the leader bi ^Msa^ 
of Cuvicr's de«rr:p;ion, « ith lii* roa«ot»» r>r r1a»nr 2 Mmw* 
as ho did. He ^ay« that the sire of thohirflu l^tileW** 
than that of a cMiimon phc.a«ant> ha^ canwd it r.. h* n- 
leiitfd tu the GuUinareous Birds, but that it V>f> T.r»r<>- 
denily to the Passerino order from ila IM; wh.x»e *m 
Caxoepiing the flist aitieulatioit of the 
tool are separated, while the fbrm amreaHiea the 
liUetlft) in tho utructure of tho bill, which ii tra-^ra'^w ••' 
il-S base, t'lonynttMi, aiiil a little r«mprc»*rd. 9rA tjr*-'*wi 
towards its point: tlbc membranous no«tj- S :• ■ . ■ i ; 
partially covered with feathers a* m the Jo; - rnmr-x » 
adds, is te he distiPKuishcd by tbo great t^.: Kht maim. 
which ia Ttiffenariuibte for the Ihiee •anaof tethen 
cowpoeeit. The twrire ordfaiarf fnhnw arawy imt. at 
loose and very distant barbs; two more in the rc^dff^ a^e 
furnished on one i.ide only with closo-^ot harXt. toe 
external ones arc curved in tho f rni • sn S. cr hL* » 
branches of a lyre, whole internal barbs, whirb am im^ 

"the 
till 
aalf 

feather? of the ordinary structure. 

Mr. Vigors (/,inn. iVanit.. vol. %iwX who allui^ t$ ts# 
position assigned to the bird hy the authors sl»v« »»e>~ 
tioned, nlacea it at tbe extreme of his third asdsrlAMM*^ 
among nis tbmily of CraeitUt, for 
will find tlStMl in • 
p. 128.] 

M. Lesson speaks of the position of the MmmM ■ •» 

from hoini? fixed, and though be follows CvtWr ir f^art^ 
It amoriR the Pattertftnx, ne observes that <t--'n« 
think that it would stand hatter at tbe side ^MftW^^ 
in the Gallinaceous tgtm. After ouotiRf the 
vier giren above, ho lays, 'The Marnura has 
amnged aomeiimes among the ganiaaeeons bwdi 



and c k ae ea t , represent a hnad rihhaii» whie t 
oMe are aaiy abort end de vat baeeneaiiltfted 

the end of the fbathem. no Ibmale baa ( 
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name of tho Lyre- Pheasant or Ph^aiant of th§ Jfboib, and 
lomstimes at the end of tbe Calaoa [HoiuraitL. Tol. xii.] 
•od tlie Hoazini [Ckacida, voL viii., p. 132], u M. Vjetllot 
chMed itt viiile, scwnUflcally speaking, it is near the 
Tknuhtt Ihit Mmtatn ought to take its place, though it 
d»nart.< distinctly from them in tlic form of the body.' 

Mr, Swaiiisun ('Classification of Birds,' vol. li,, 1837) 
alludn to the place assigned to Mennura and Megtipodius bv 
Mr. Vigors, and sa^s that they certainly Bceord mora with 
that family than wtth any other group of the Gallinaceie. 
Mr. Swainson observes that both thosf gmieni have the 
feet uncommonly large, and that luth soeni lo represent the 
*ran$orial genus Orthoiujx, a Imd ui.JLeJ scarcely larger 
lh>n a sparrow, but agreeing in the very remarkable scan- 
lorialchiur^cler of having the three fore toes of nearly the 
niM • W conUDim Mr. Swuiuoq, ' the Craeida, as 
mbdieve. m the MBmoriit flnDilf of tbe Ratoref, this sin- 
tuUr analogy is precisely what we shuuld expect in two 
gioupj representing tho same tribes.' In the synopsis at 
tlaend of the volume Mr. Swainson cancels tho term Cra- 
n ltp, and substituteu in its u|aco the family Megutodma 
fMigapodidsB?), remarking, tnat at he has every ret«on to 
bcliiti^ ff om aa altonUve «tudy of this family, that Crax 
van aberrant genus, he lias thought it better to correct his 
forunir error, and to name the uholo from that group whicii 
uuiieor thu chiuf types; aiid be makes Afmiwa tbe first 
g(nu:i of bi«*F«iiiUyJtf!«^poA'ii«, Qrm^wt*,* with the 

uIiDU'ing 

Generic Character.— Bill modcnte^ depr««ed at the 

Use straifibt ; the tip obsoletely notched. Nostn'h naked 
and placed near the middle of the bill. Feet very large, 
Mron^ and robust; nearly ull the anterior toes equal; the 
ciii»» enormous for the size of the bird, obtuse, aod slightly 
curved- Winrt sliort. Tail very lung, lyre-shaped i the 
feaibers singularly developed. Tna typical or etaunttnl 
mm of the whole fkmily. 

Example. 3/<r£«u'a simrrla, Mcrnura Lyra ot Lyrata, 
Mmura Novec JJuUandics, Shaw, lAih., Mteriura para- 
mea.* Vieill., the only species known. 

/^«<rr(ja//o/i. — Lieutenant Collins, )n tbt tQvk ibors 
quoted, gives, towards tbe end of bis aeeoitd volvfM, • 



uutufe and ariiitbol<«ica| deaoriptioa (with which be bad 
bMp 'fcmrad') than that stated above. The second de- 
Vnptioo 13 OS follows. ' Tho bill of this bird, which hag 
•••B named the Mwnura suT>erha, is straight, having the 
1 AfriKs in the centre of the Uak. Tbe base of the upper 
i&iadiblii i» furnishe<l with hairs like iealbafB tiurmog down ; 
fix appnr uandiblo is at tho base, aODMwbat like tfaat of 
ttia piflNn. The ey# ia » dark head, with a bare spare 
inoad it. The throat and chin are of a dark rufous colour ; 
tlwrest. with the body, of a duiky prey. The featliers on 
ibc rump nre lunger' than those of tbe body, and more 
<ir. nlcd. The culour of the wings, wbidi are eoncaTe, is 
itrk rufous. The legs and cbiws ore laige fBMIMtiBO te 
the bird, particularly the claws. Tbe outwanf toe is ooii- 
■Med wuh the middle one as far aa tbe first joint. The 
Mlaloiiw, and composed of three different sorts of leathers, 
wwl.vch tnc upper side is of a dark grey, with ferruginous 
ipnts. Tho first two lower feathers, which are a liule 
rur\od in two directions, are beneath of a pearly colour, ea- 
'*<^J>«d vith aeyand e mtmx sha p ed apaea^ «f a rieh nibas 
IM hndt aelovr. The laoiios are nnweUwd. tamed 
Mailowanl the extremity, and omamcnied with a black 
w. the breadth of an mch, and frmgcd at the end. The 

3ft uf the second, which u hkew l^e long, is fringed with 

> g liair-like fllajaeats; and tbe third, which ia also long 
in 1 curved, is plumed OB the iniMr aide only, exe^ at die 
ntremity, arhan than aMafrir asfaialed fllanentaora 
wk-grey ealour. 

'The female Meenura superlia differs very little from the 
Wle, except in the tail, which is composed of twelve 
fcaihers. a little curved and plumed, having the upper side 
>tirk rufous and grey, and the under of a paarly colour.' 

The mof« modem deeeriptaooa ef the tail or the Unmalo 
s'tle ii lo be aiainly brown, and composed of loflf wi- 
''^nn iMthen, whi«» sra straight and graduated. 

Notwithstanding the sombre hues of this e.vtraordinary 
I'lrd, the magnificence and peculiar structure of tbe bian 
I'/t'l tail of the mala, which iiaitataatha ivai af aaaniiaiit 
^q ^,l /»a. ana it a rapMh i^pearanee. 

Maa4fqf.->Na« South Walea, principally in tbe foreota of 

. * TU* ia Uis wuBf •d»|4iMl .b7 Mi. 



Eucalyptus and Cataurina which cotar the BlaaMoim* 
tains, and in their rocky and retirad avamwi. 
flhitts.— lieutenant Collins says that Mhe following 

particulars relating to these biids were observed In ))trsons 
resident in tho country, and who \wre cye-\\ iiiiesses ufMhat 
is here told. They frequent reliied .md inaccessible parts of 
the interior; have been seen to run remarkably fast, but 
their tails are so cumbrous that they cannot fly in a direct 
]io»- They sing ibr two hours in the mommg, beginning 
from the tnna when they quit the valley, tintil they attain 
the summit of the hill, wherr- tluy scrape together a small 
hillock with their tail spread over them, imitating succes- 
sively the note uf evv,-ry bud known in the country. They 
then return to the valley.' If dependence could be placed 
upon this account as far as relates to the singing, it wonld 
assist the views of those who would place Meenura near tho 
Thrashes ; among the gallinaceous birds, sinping, in tho 
common aci-eplatioii of tl.e wonl as .i| [ liod to birds, is not 
known. Rut this sort of statements, luken as they mostly 
are from tho relation of those who are not vwy oareful as 
to the truth of their communications, if they can only aiir> 
prise and please their auditors, must he received with many 
grains of allowance. The 'song* is not oomhoratod by 
subsequent observers. 

Mr. Caley informed Mr. Vigors, that from the observa- 
tions he was enabled to make on these biids during his slay 
in New Holland, it was his opinion that these birtls were 
gullinaeeoiis. Mr. Caley generally fi)und them in Hooka, 
and for the noet part on the ground. M. Lesson states that 
they come forth in the pv.'i.in^,' and the moniiiiLr. remaining 
quiet during the day on the ti. es wheicon they perch. Ho 
says that they are becoming more and more rare, and that 
he only saw two skins during the whole of bis stay at New 
South Wales. Mr. Swainson iafbrtna us that chief-justice 
Field of Gibraltar, who was lone a lesident in New Hol- 
hmd, aaaurad him (Mr. S.) that Meenura in all iu habits was 
a gallinaceuus bird, living on the <;r.nind in matt SOeietioa, 
and being very fond of rolling in the dust. 
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Koinf uf llip Ui\ (rutbrr* of Nvnnn «up*ttM. 

Mr. Bennett ii) lti» 'Wanderings in New Soulh WalM.* 
&c., rcniHi k* thai this ' Native Wooil Pl»ea>ai>t,' or * Lyre 
Bird' of Iho colonist*; tho ' Bilixk-Hcltck* ami ' lUlan- 
gan'of the aboriginal tribe*, is abundant about the nioun- 
iMn-rMlta in all parts of tb« ooluny. The tail feathers ure 
detadMB mtire frora the bird, and are sold in tho shops at 
Sydney in pairs. Mr. Bennett obtvrves that tli« price was 
formerly low ; but now that the bird, frora continued de- 
.structiiiii, has boi utia- rare, tlu ir tails fetch fioin twenty to 
thirty 6bilUngs the {>uir. About the ranges however of the 
l^HMt coMBtry, \»here they have bcM ■ddom dMltofed. 
thnr m man frequently seen. 

The WDM author states that it hat its young in Deoem- 
ber, the fica.v)n when all the uild animals in tho colony are 
]iro(luffd, and ran be then procured with fardity. 'It is,* 
tiiy^ Ml. Bennett in coiitinuntioii, ' a bud of heavy flight 
but swill of foot. On catching a glirai>-»e of the !^pyrtsn>an 
il runt \Mth rapidity, aided by the w hiles in (tcttini; over 
lofl of wood, rocas, or any obstruction to its progress ; it sel- 
dom lliea into trees, except to rooKt, and then rii»c» only 
ftom bnineh to bnnoh : they build in old hoUov truoka of 
trees which are lyini; u|ton the ground, or in the holes of 
rucks; the nc»t is roniitd nuri-ly of dried graw or dried 
leaves wrspcd togetlu r ; the female lays froiu twi-Ue to 
sixteen eggs of a white colour, with a few scattcrol Muc 
spots ; the young are difficult to catch, us they run with 
rapidity, concealing themselves among the rocks tnd bushes. 
The Lyre Pheasant, on descending from high trocs,on which 
it pcrchen. liM been iwen to flv wmc distance; it is more 
oticii iM'il during tlu' i.iilv iiouni of the morning, and 
in the t vciungg, than during tiie heat of the day. Like all 
the gallinaceous tribe, it M-ratches about the ground and 
note of IrOM, to pick up see^la, insects, &c. The aborieino» 
dMorate ihair giMay kiau, in addition to the emu feathers, 
with the sp1en£d toil .fkatlMl* of Uiia btid, when thoy can 
procure them.* 

Mr. Bennett laments tho raj iil <li»;i[>|>onrai»ro of tin- races 
of aniiUuU found in a new country, ami winch arc pursued, 
whether UKefui or dungorou*. even to extermination. He 
■totOB that iu the sottM parls of tho ooiopy, the harmless 



tab *. C; 



luuinroot and emiuarc rarelv soen, when they 
be £inealicaled about the habitaliona. 'TVs 
he eddat *eppUeh to the Lyre Pheasant. Why sr« ihtr l t 
domcstiratea, before, by extermination, they ar« l.-»t u\ 
forever?' 

We Irubt that thi^ may lucel the eye of tonie tftir. (4 in- 
dividual who will not suffer the lu»» to take P^*^ but ^ttj 
binoMlf to import tbeso magaificcnt birds* That tbey mmH 
live in this country, as well as the Kmm and KannRM^ 

with onlinary care, there can be liiilc d ubt: .nr i -vi 
would form a silrikiiiK addition to our ,i«ux-Mn, — J'C/^jaj* 
even to our homesteads. 

M.EOllS, P^VLUS. [AiOFF. Sea or.] 

MifiRA, Dr. Laaeh'a name fsr a i 
cruiitaccane. 

Example. Mtfra Krotrimana, Leadi (Ca 
^rosMmanut, Montai;u). • Linn. Tran«,' n . 
Very common on tin- Kn^lish coast*, « here it i» fjiii.'J : 
stones and rucks at Imv w ater. 

MAESTLIN, MICH.AEL, a German a.*tron'is»tr. 1 -ft 
about the year 154*2, probably at Tiibingen, m WtxUmW: 
at tho university of which place be held tbe appMatoscat ^ 
professor of matnematics. While resident in I ta^y b* Wsas 
acquainted with nulilti. whose c.>nvcr»ijt> f rt m tlic i^rxa* 
of Ptolemy to ih.il of Cu|K rnu us ss jiarlU attnbutnl 
Fonic aulliun'ii-s to the ar^;iiHK'n!s aihluccil h\ Ma<->r.;r- 
favuur of the latter. U|>un his return to Gen&any b* W- 
came tutor to Kepler, to whom he bcbaTed «ilb 
liberality; for notwithstanding the great beneti 
Kepler must bate derived flrom bia instractKm, be 
occeptinp any pecuniary rciniinrnition whatever: ladrt-l 
Kepler does not apj.ear to h.i\f Inen wanting in ^rrstitai 
towards him, for both in hi* ' M)?ii'iiuui C .»n)'>grtphKV3.' 
and in a letter prefixeil to the 'Narrative of luetiras,' IM 
acknuwicd^es the great encouragement be had wsaaklv 
received from his tutor; and at a later period, win 
Struggling with disappointment and poverty, be pseamlal 
him with a handsome ^:h(.T rii]i. Iturin^ an apprefru.'« 
inAcriiition. Maestlin duil at 1 iil>ni'«'cn, in ii99. H» 
publisued works arc: l.'Do Sleliri nova.' 'J. •EjbKst- 
rides, according to the Prutcnic Tables by Era»«.^ 
Remold,' 1551. 3. 'Thesis de Kclipsibus.* 4,'Ofasmt'' 
et Demomtratlo Cometm anni 1577 ei 157a,* Tiktec. 157V 
4to. 5, *Consideratio et Obserratio CbmeC*,* 1990: Bsr 

dclb.. 1581. C, ' Alteruin Kxamen Grcgoriani Kilcndm:. 
Tiibint?., 1 5sG, Mo. 7, ' Kpitoiue Astronomiaj,* Tubuaj .. I H^. 
1010. Lc.) 

(Watt's Bibli'ithera Ihil.; Hulton's Mathrmatiai Df 
tinnary. &c.) 

HAFFE'l. SCIPIO'NE. Ilan|ttis. bom at T<m» « 
1675, of a noble fhmily, was educated in tbe esttifr > 

Pamin, and showed an earU aptitude for ixictrr liyi bt^^ 
turc 111 general. WIr h ihe w ir of the Spmu^h tai' .njin afc 
broke out, he entered as n vohiniccr the Ba\arui) *>n-«r«. 
in which his brother Ale!i»andro Maflei held the nmk. »t 
general. .After pssing some time in GvrraanT beM iW 
army fur Italy with the view of derotiog him>eif enliMkli 
study. He wrote npon many and variotu subjem^ sai t * 
generally wrote WWl. Ilts princijml works art—'.. ' 1-* 
Nleropi-,' a tragedy, tbe fii-^t wniicn m Iialum •bKh it- 
serves the name; it was received with grv?st sp^^aw. sa»l 
went tllrou^h seventy editions in the authar*a lifMnae. « 

• Verona lllustrata,' whieh ii the prinemal wwrk of 
and full of antM^uirian and historical faaniina Hm 
port contains a history of Verona from its Ibimdatisa 

time of Charlenia:;in- ; the b< Pond is a literary h.**' <"'■' 
\'eroiui, wall biO|;raphii3«l notices of the naitfe «nvr» 
the third is a stranger's guide to nil the retnarkabl* o*^' 
in Verona and its neighbourhood ; in the fourth the aaiM 
illustrates the Roman amphitheatre in that csty. wfeab a 
one of the best preserved remains of the kmd. TbtwMr 
work H written m a spirit of sound criticum. and rtUkR* 
the various fentiirc^ i f the - *cial, )iolitical. aiv; uviWrtMf 
state of thai part of Iialy <lurnig: a lon;j conr*e of " 

• Delia Scienza chianiaia Cavalleresca libn Ir*.' «J*^-i«f 
to Pope Clement XI., in which he combats tbe abMdcv «^ 



duelling. 4, Three treatises againat the baWC ibm tti* 

{revalent. in magic : ' Arte Magiea dilegoata,* I74f; *ib^ 
Tallica dislrulta.* 1*50; 'Arte Magiea snnirhilsta.* 

M ilT. i was charged by one Tartarotli with bcmir alc.-»t • 
infiili l Kfcaiise he did not believe in v)rnrT). j. "Tritsiav 
dn Tcatri antu hi c raoderni,* in which be t<x<k up i^ 

feuoe of theatrical perlonncn agaiuat Ibedmiuiciaiian* »i 
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fgther Concina, a Dominican, who attribute<l to ihcm !>1l 
llw eorruptiun of the age. Pope Benedict XIV., in a brief 
dated tho 5th of October. 1760, addrcucd to MafiU, testifi«d 
bis full approbtliba of this defenee, saying that * theatrek 

cught r.ol lo be suppressed, but that (lit- pcrroriiKinccb 
ought lo he Bii much |>u»mble honcfst aiul decDvous.' 

M&iTei hod a controversy wiih tta* Junsoiusu mi nccouiit 
of iomethinp: which he wrote ctiiicurning the bull Unigem 
tua[JA\«KNim]; aodaUo becau»e he maintained, againiit 
Iwo prieiU of V«rom MUMd BaUormi. tbat it was lawful to 
letaiva a inodorate interost on a loan of money. * Irojiic^o 
del Daiiaro.' The Jatiscnist pnrty. wliich was powerlul iii 
North Itily, prevaiiwl on ilio Vcjuilian »uiiaic to exile 
Miffci. who was ilu n seventy yeui s of age. But llie seiiale 
ionn pcrfeived their error, and Maffei was honourubly m- 
ca;!v'l arierfuar months, and re-entered Verona in triumph. 

Maffei, in union with Vallianieti and Zeno, originaiod tb« 
ttii lilaraiy Journal which appeared in Italy, ' uiomaile dei 
Letlerati,' begun in 1710. and which wa.^ continued tdl 
17^0. AAer the discontinuance of that jonruai he wrote a 
V It of cuiitinuation of it under the name uf * OiaervuBioni 
Ldterano,' of which ho published six vulumes. 

In 1733 MafTci visited. France, where ho oolk-ctd the 
mtKialB tat his work,* Galiiaa Amiauitatos,* which he 
altorwafda published. He was nuntoered among the 
membi-rs of iho .Acarlemy of 1 1 inscriptions. From France 
he vniied England, ami was well received at the court of 
George II., especially by the Prince of Wales, who was very 
ioai of Italian literature. He was made u lue tuber of the 
Rs^al Society, and the university of Oxford, winch he also 
tiMted, conferred on him the degree of LL.D. He travelled 
through Holland and Germany, and returned to Italy after 
tn abwnop of four years. 

Maffei died at Verona in the year 1 755, being eighty 
year; of age, with the well merited reputation of one Of tho 



lint Italian acholikraof the eighteenth eentuiy. 
{Gn-nianl, S<soolt dMt LeHeraturaHa^uta; J.VtaAm- 

aioate, Elogio di Scipinne Maffei.) 
There is another but much older writer of the same 

' aiiik', Gmvanni Maffei, who wrote u ' History of the East 

Indies,' m Latin, in 16 books, of vviuuh an Italtuu traii&k- 

tiun was published it Florence in 1 &89. 

MAFRA it the naino of n vaat and magnifioent pile of 
htiildings, whMih oontatn ■.ehureh. lojral palace, and oonvent, 
sitiinretl in a bleak solitary country about 20 miles north- 
u( Lisbon, and about three rades from the sea-coast 
It was founded by King John V. in the year 1717, in iini- 
litian of the Escurial of Spain. Tho plan uf the odUice 
fvms a quadrangle, measuring from east to west 7G0 foet, 
from north to south 670 feet. In the centre of the 
test front M u sort of Ionic hexastylo portioo, which leads 
to the church ; and at each side is a pavilion, one fur the 
t<'commodation of the royal fimily, the other for tho patriarch 
if Lisbon and mitred eanonsi. .\nollicr part of the builJinij 
i> tlie uiunaMtery. whtch curtains 30U eells, a college, uiid a 
library, said to consist of between 40,U0O and 60,01)0 volumes. 
The church is adoroetl with numerous columns of Carrara 
toarble, and six very fine columns of red marble, besides 
lurifo pannols and tables of perfectly black marble^ highly 
iMli^hed. The number of apartments in the whole building 
roi konotl at MjI), and the tloors mid windows at 520u. 
J 142 Aliule of this building u vaulted and covered over 

'ith Hags, forming a vast terrace. The gardens attached 

'* the building are very extensive, and enclosed by a wall; 
'li^ are well stored with a variety of exotics, ininortcd from 
Asia, Africa, ;uid America. Father Joam de Prado pub- 
h>lied a full description of Mofra in 1 751. The small town 

r MjIiu ban grown up round the monastery. (Kiosey, 
P'iriugal Uiuttrated ; Murphv. Trareln m Portugat.) 

MAGADOXO.orMUKDEESHA, a lownon the eastern 
shores of Africa, on the const of Ai*D> ^ix^ town is sit uated 
■boot 2* 30' N. lat. and 4S* B. tong^ and is the only im- 
portant place on the whole coast. Tho harbour is formed 
'•>' a long coral reef, and the town is divided into two parts, 
Uniarween and Clianigany ; the latter consists entirely of 
'i>inb)i. Uamrween euntains nearly one hundred and flfly 
itoiic houses, built m the Spanish style. It carries on some 
cooanMrce with Arabia, lu exports arc ivorv, gum, and a 
pactwulnr kind of doth; it imports su-^ar, dates, salt-flsb, 
arinis and slaves. Its sovereign is dependent on tho Iman 
of Museat in Arabia. (Owen's Voyages to explore the 
Shores of Africa, Arabia, and M'ida2,ti^car.') 
MAGALOAENS. FERN AN1X>, coiamoul>- but incos- 



rcotly calie<l Mageiiun was one of tho most distinguished 
sca-ofticors of his time, and as a navis;ator and dbooiwsrer 
only inferior to Columbus. Ue was bora obout 1470. in 
some plaee in Alemtejo, and entered the l^irtugueso navy 
at an early ni^e. lie wa* afterwards sent to the Kaat Indies, 
where his served lor five years under Alfonso Albu^uer(|Ue, 
and distinguishe<l Inniself at the coiKjuest of the town of 
Malacca in 151 1. lie afterwordb returned to Eumpc, citlier 
(mm discontent, beeauie the recotupens*: which iie thought 
due to his ser>'iccs. and which he had demandnl. had been 
refhsed, or through fear of punidnnent fitrhavintr embezzled 
some money intrusted lo hini. Being desirous to di-viiiuMiish 
liini.-elf by .some great enlurpriie, and fmdini; iLaf the nu- 
merous voyage* to America had made it evident that this 
cuuiinent extended to a great distance towards the south, 
and being at the same time awon that the Moluccas, or 
Spico Ittanda, dtioovai«d a fyw yean baftn, were situated 
mieh farther to the west, he ravWed the idea of Columhot 
of sailing to Asia by a westerly couriie. According to some 
authoritioit he proposed the enterprise to King Emanuel, who 
rejected it : hut others assert that he made the proposal in 
the llrst instance to the court of Spain, whe:-c it was favour« 
ably received by CardhMl Ximenes, tlie regont, and aller- 
wmrda apnovod by the eHpaiw Charles V. A squadron of 
Ave veHHi, with 336 men on board, was fitted out fbr timt 
purpose, and Magalhaens left S. Lncar de Barameda on tlie 
iUlh September, 1519. Hi* objet't being to discover a sUait 
Oi' open sea, whidi would take hini to tiic Moluccas, be 
directed hi^ course with great judgment to the southern 
sbona of Brazil, and ent«M the La PUita river, but he was 
soon convinced that it was not a strait. He then sailed south- 
ward, along the eastern coast of America, and was obliged 
to pass the winter in the 1, a; of S. Julian (near 50 S. 
Ut.), where a conspiracy wiui formed against him. In de- 
tecting and putting down this conspiracy be showed great 
sagacity, pruaence,and natdution. H •■ d iKcovered and entered 
the strait, which bean his nau«, ahoux t i e end of October, 
1520. and reached its western extremi^on the 27th of Nov.. 
when he entered the Pacific Ocean. He navigated the Pacific 
for :i nioiUh-s and 20 days'wilhout llndinR un island, hut during 
this course he eiijuyod cwntinuous fair weather, wilU such 
favourable winds, that ho bestowed on this ocean the Bame 
of Pacific, which it stiU beats. The length of the voyage 
however reduced the erew to tho greatest diitt«aa fbr want 
of food, and they began to suffer aibu from the scurry. .So 
great were their hardship*, (hat Pigafetta, who wrote an 
account of tins voyaije. is firmly persuaded llial an expedi- 
tion round the world would never be undturtaken again ; and 
indeed more than fifty years elapsed between the voiagc 
of Magalhaens and that of Drake (1577). On the Sth of 
March, 1521, Magalhaens arrived at a group of islands, 
which he called Los Ladrones, from tho inclination to 
theft which the inhabitants displayed. Af\er having re- 
freshed his crew, ho continued his course westward, and dis- 
covered the extensive group of the Philippines, which he 
callc<l the archipelago of S. Lazaro. He induced a chief- 
tain of the island of Zeba to acknowledge the sovereignty 
of the king of Spain, promising to assist trim in subduing 
his enemies. With this view he undertook an expt^-dition 
against the chieftain of the small island of Matan, but he 
was courageously resisted by the inhabitants, imd killed in 
liie contest. The command of his vessels devolved on Juan 
Sebastian del Cano, whocondnetid Ifaett 10 the Uoluooaa^ 
and thence to Spain. 

MAG ALH AKNa. STRAITS OP. oomnumly called the 
Straits qf Magellan, is the most extensive known strait on 
the surface of the globe. Its length in a straight line is 
above 200 miles; but if the three gri'at bends are (uken intu 
the account, it is rather more than 3UU miles. It divides 
the continent of South America ftrom the South American 
Archipelago^ commonly called Ticrra del Fuego. The 
eastern tntrosce is formed by Cape de las Viiginea on the 
continent and by Cane del Espiritu Santo, or Queen Ca- 
therine!^ Foreland, wnieh is on King Charles's Southland, 
the largest of tho islands composing Tierra del Fuego. At 
its western entrance are Cape I'lUar on the south, on the 
island of .South Desolation, and Cape Victory on the north, 
on u small n-laiid belonging to Queen Adelaide's Archi- 
pelago, The most noftliarn bend of the Strait approad)o:a 
53** lu' S. kt„aod the most southern inlet, called Admiralty 
Sotind, 55" S. latitude,. The eastern extremity of the strait 
i< I .I 1 n about 68* W. long,, and the western m 
about W 40'. 
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TUi* strait ninv be con»idered Mdtvhbd in! o thw« ptrli. 

Theciutert> jart e\tfi»ii> frutn Cftpe de lasVirciiics toCape 
htgto, and it» daroction as Ikr m the first Narruw u nearly 
bnl an«wafcU to the »outh of wc»t. In two places 
tlw stmt oonlncti to a width of fiv» or six miles, formini; 
I lie NarfOWt, of whieh the eastern is «-alltid De la Es- 
)K i aiirl the >ecoi.il that of S. Simon. It i» •xiteniBljr 
tiitiicuii ^ml li iii^oious to {MAS through these Narrows from 
cast to WL-<t, as «t>ii ra winds previul m iliein nearly all 
the yoar ruutwUand tbewutcrn currants, whidi itut through 
tfa«ni»aoiiiettnM«Mi|ait*Mieh strength us to run more than 
wnva bhIm w hour, » mteiahtcb appnwchot tho rmpulity of 
a moimtafo-torreiit The CMtam port of llio rtralt it not 
I u umlKiKl with lihwU and cliffs, except at it» western 
cxtremiiy near t ajio Nugro, where there occurs the island 
of Uabella and s. sik- smaller ones, as well us M-ine ilioals. 
Tbe country on both sides uf this pari of the strutl m nilher 
lofol, okoopt that at soma dislancu from tlio shore u range 
uf lulls rises on Mch lida lo » modoraia iioight, but with 
mther a precipitous awMtt No tcMt glW in this country ; 
the bushes are few tn number Md Sluntod, atld tbo gmsa 
roante though abundant. 

Tlio central iiortion of li;e sttuii. Aoin C ii c Negro to 
Cape Fruward, lies north and soulli, and is the widest 
part, extending in two large inlets, called the Useless Bhv 
>.n'l Admiralty Souwl, deep into King Cberlca'a Souihlaoa. 
Tliis part (>f the strait ia the eoaieat to tiOTigote, being 
free from W.itidi and t lifT?. rxrrpt the large ii^laiKl of Iliw- 
son. The cjiuilry on both sides inlu hi.;li nnnuitniiiii, 
e*pocially in the neisthbourhoo*! of Cape Frowanl and i n 
tlie opposite coaat of King Cbaries's Southland. Homfs of the 
peaks are aboTe the inow^Une, which hero occurs at about 
30U0 feet above tito aoAr level. Ifoaut Bomicnto on Tiena 
del Fuejfo attains the faoifbt of «0M Ifeet. Between 
tlio moimiums there arc valleys of some i-xteiit, wljich, as 
veil as the lower part of tbo mountams thein<>i.'lve<i, aiv 
covered with a hean^owth of iitiiber-trecs. 

The weetem wurt oTibe strait eatends from Cape Froward 
to Cape Pillar, in a direction nearly soutb-eoat ud north- 
west. This part is verv difficult to Mvigolo on account of 
itH iKiiTo\vnos«, the width rarying between S end Mnflee, 
and i\Ut> by reason of llie Tunnl)LTles8 clifTs ami islet*, with 
which ihf teboicsi, csptMally on the iiorlli side, arc lini'J. 
To (liL-so disadvantages mu^t lue added the luirth-uesiern 
gales, which sweep with incredible force along the channel 
of tlie strait The mountains on each side are not to bigb 
as along the central portion, and raralj attaia tlie snow- 
line ; but their huge masses approach so dose to tbe shores 
that in many places it is dttlii'iiU to fiiul as murh level 
ground as is required to pliK c a bi^at upon. Laud-iocke<l 
basins lawderato extent however occur in several places, 
•ad aford safe harbours. Tbe mountains, which consist 
moMly of i^ranlte and greenstone, are irreguhiriy heaped 
toKothrr : innst of them for two-tbirda of tbeir height are 
covered w iih trees of a stunted growth. Two larM inland 
s;iUw;itcr lakes are unittil wall tlus portion (if tlie Ktrait. 
NiMilv opiios:tt> the •Kouili-eahleni extremity ot the large 
island of boutli DeHuiutioii [Fraoo] a channel opens east- 
ward into the cuotiuent. Tbta strtul« called Jerome Chan- 
nd. leads to Otway Water, a brgo inlaad sea M miles long, 
tri^ndin? to tlie nortb-cast. and separated from the eastern 
poi tKiii of the strait only by a lurrow isthmus. From this 
lake another rh^iiihel, i .illf«l Kitiroy ( iiaiinel, 12 miles long, 
leads in a north-«e^( dirixtiutt lo anoilver tnlaiid lake, called 
bkyring Water, which is about 34 miles long and 12 wide. 
The oouDtTY berdermg Uieee lakes on tbe south and west 
is Ugh, neky, and mostly ooverad witb trees ; whilst that 
\rhirh encloses them on the east and POrtll it a low, ttBda- 
pUtn, without trees. 
Tbe Strait of Magalhaens was <liset<vcred by Fernando 
listfalhaons in 1620. The Spanish go>crnnienl caused a 
■ettSsment to bo made on tbe northern shore, in the central 
part of tbo etiait* by that akilhil mmgator Sarmiento, in 
1599 cv 1S84. The sottlemoat wm ealtsd ian Pehpe. and 
w,is vi>iic-d in 1jS7 by Cavendish, who found the settlers 
{tertshuig wiuli cold, hnii<;ef, and disease. From thnt time 
tbe placo was called Port de HaabiB OT PflCt FamiM^ and 
was soon after abandoned. 

The strait was formerly modi Mvigated by Teasels bound 
Ant dm hatbeura en the western ooaat of Amoricai but the 
navigatkm was always danfrerous and tedlooa. Magalhaem 
Vi . 1 till? ^;i>o<I ftrtune to traverse it in leas than thirty days, 
but Im successors have ireiitiently employed double ot triple 



aawis* <vs m mi^i^asoi |f«iB |vu«ms 

(Cordo\-a's Vnyaf^ of Di tmv^r y 

^rJhiii : Capl. l'hilhl> Parker Kinu 8 



that time in ptistng tbrougb the 

The dilfiiHilty i» produced by ibe ncarlv r.Ji.tiiiu"*u» eeirimi 
gateh, (tie gieo-t slrenifih and imyul:irL!v • ( tiiA rsrirais, 
the tiuivierous rork% and ehtf. in w.t »iNit'?;i pari 
sirait, and the great humidity of tbe cluoate, abirb 'Vgn^ 
dersi scuny and other disi>aaes. In Mding foMd 
Horn only the flnt two diflkultiM mm «iieMM«ve4. Wt 
the elimate is madi eoUsr. and stiow and slael arw «otti«^'. 
The great improvements in nnvii;;itinn in m >-'■ m iim« L<t; 
d«tpnved the voyage round llie L.s|>« il« tfX- 

Luliie>i, but ilicy have not in the same degrco lessened tbi*« 
vbicb are encountered in traversing lbs eirait. Ai , 
a vessel mnly enton the stiait wlmstem If i 
inent Ibr a special purpose. 

~ ■ ■" I* Iftt ff»rail fl/ .Vi- 

s Ob*m>*ttronM t/ym ikr 
Ueugraphy »/ the StMithem iiTlrrmtty nf Sfjmih Ammi j. 
Sin., in the London (iengr. Journal, vol. i ; Tke Chart ■ ' 
the Strait qf .MaiitMutm,tunf0fed iy C^qptam If. ¥. %jap 

R.N., IB26. 1S30.) 
MAGA8. [Branch lopooA. vol. v., p. 3 IS.] 
MAGAZINK. a strong building, construrled tnenlh 
of brick or stone vMthui a fn tiKi. 'l j>li' <•. i.r ■i tbe netrli- 
bourhood of a military or naval sialion, in order to tootsin 
in security tbe gunpowder or other warlike tttnr* «hwa 
may be necessary tot the defence of tbe place. «r it tls 
use of the troops who ore to perform mjUiary duty to 
province or district. 

On arcount r)f the liability of (^npowder lo bec ott t it'.t- 
rioLiiiol by hnniiility ami by \anut.oii> in iLc stale of (>>r 
air, the buildings m which it is contained arc constrartcii 
with evety prooantion necemary to ensiin di y iw aa. sad, is 
nearly as possible, a uniformity of t 
They are generally in placoa 

they are furnislieil mtb metallic r> Ti-luftor*. in I..' 
avcTt dariyi r fioni lij;hinine; and. lor si rnnty it i. i.t •„ 
aiicmptk of ill-di»])osi-ii p<-r-'lOll^, tlii'V are »um"'uii i'j i : i i 
wall ai.il ditch. When in sitiuitions wbere they mav henaa 
tbe objecl* oT faostflo measorss, tb«r «t mtm Ml* 



proof. 

A magatine within tbe walls of a fortrrw b 

' forTnerl on .m e>iilanade ; and, if snuU. it mav l-o in 'b» 
Ulterior of some bastion remote from tiie ftui>t a^^atLjst vLr^ 
sn attack of the enemy is likely lo be dtreeted. Bet z 
would be preferable thnt stirh buildings should bent 
work beyond the mam rampart of the pUe% fiu m 
accident may bo attended with as little datiim— I m 
possible. 

The powder required for the immediate sernee of tht 
Work* >jh the front attacked is taken from the gtofol 
magazine, and placed in what are called rrpmst sv/> 
zini-H ; that is, in temporary bomb-nroof ar la 

casemates formed in the rampart afoog that ftrooi hm 
whence it is conveyed to the batteries. Tbc*e cascoutei « 
toulerreim should be as well ventilated as poaaiLU. h 
ImMiif,' doors and windows in Iho interior ?,<!<' ut' :t« rta- 
part, and loop-holes or small perforations on tbe ludc sn'. 
to the main ditch. They sometimes constitute thr ltI^ 
bomb proots belonging to a fortress; and then thsjr bsssor 
of the .utmost importance, serving as well Ibr tht eleds il 
the troops, when not on duty, a^ fur the prr-H ri-.Ti-^i of 'J«? 
powder and storrs. [M( >mh r«o< > ; L\si- 'i;vri ' k k.'^ 
fitif.ittons lio'noM'r, as niagazme», tl',i^\ n:c M.rj.- ' {••■siT- 
di>:id vantages from which isolated building are ftrt ; f' 
biM ies the humidity, which the means Uicy Pusm Ut 
\^ntilation arc not auOciententiidy to femov%ibe Ueeiy 
up of any hy sn aendent would ertdently d setM f ^ 
r»nipart, and exi)o>c the place to tlio ri^k of an rinai«dJ* 
ft>-.aiilt. Anri wlun the vault Ppriii;^s t'rMrn tlie t»,idk of thff 
wtdl wliich ronstiUitei the cxti-iior rev^iiiunt af tbo rss- 
part on any face of tbe work, its la:eral pn^scf* *r>tJJ 
ibeiHiate the formation!^ a breach by overturn ng :be «>■' 
as soon as the latter became weakened by die in frsm d« 
enemy's battering artillery. 

The diniensiun* of magazine* .iru nei-ci-arity dop* * ^rtl 
on the ']iiaiitity of powder whw li the\ in.n b«' rr-^ rrii» 
contain. Vauban, in his "Traill sur la I'^O n^r li. f f*~ n, 
speaking of such as are made m tlie ramparts uf fo iCrei s fs . 
recommends them to be from eight to twoH* fgei w«^'- 
with semicircobr-beaded vaults ; and be pioyoees tbtf ibi 
bamli of powder should be plsced in tnra in two ie«a 
with apa>.sH^e from three to Lur f > f '.^ .o ttf ^ ' 

die. fTcat ma^mes wbicb bav« be«u coustiueted a 
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iha country consist of several partUlel vaults, separated from 
each other by brick portition-wallii, in which are doorways 
Ik aflitidliig latanl eomnutntflfttioii. Sack vault is about 
niooty Ibet long and njirataen ftwrt wide mtmiallf, and ft 

has a door at each extremity. The walU ;iro from ciijht 
to ten feet thick, and are stioncjt honed by buUres&es buth 
81 intervals against Idem. Tlio ( oncavc or interior surfiicc 
ufoacbrault, in a vertical and transverse section, is nearly 
of a parabolical figure, above the springing courses ; and 
the aKtarior sitrfaco has tite form of two inellaed planes 
nmtingin a longitudinal ridge-line above the middle of 
tbe vault. T!ie thickness of tho brickwork forinini^ the 
vaulted roof is iliprcfore various : at the crown it is scvfii 
or eight fcot, and on the hances about three feet, this being 
considered suQicieat to resist the ahoek of Ihlliag ahella. 
Tbe vault, on the exterior of the inolfaifld pbuMi, f« eoverad 
with flat tilea, and the letter between every two rooft with 
ibflat>tMd ot copper. The height interiorly, from the level 
of tho llikor (o the crown of the arch, is nineteen foet ; and 
tlio lines at which tbe vaulting springs fttini the side walii 
lie at half that distance above tho floor. The narrow ver- 
tical perforations which are made thious^ the Side and 
cdH vails, for the purpose of giving a^ to the interior, are 
cat so as to leave a solid block or traverse of the brickwork 
in the middle of the thickness of the wall ; the line of the 
I»rfijration branching laterally from its Rtncral dirprtion. 
ami passing along the two sides of the traverse, fiy this 
construction, while air is admitted, no object capable of 
dmos mischief can be thrown in ftom the exterior of the 
htildmg. Tbe flooring-planks tra, of eonrse, laid on joists 
Wiled considerably above the protind. One vault, of the i 
duneniions nbovc Riven, would contain 2500 barrels, or 

;;j,()«)o ih-i, i.f im'.mIlt. I 

When the roof ot a magazine i$ covered with earth to tlie 
height of several feet, for the purpose of securing it efiee- 
tually against the effect of falling shells, the rain-water 
absorbed by the earth tanj at length penetrate throu<;h the 
brickwork to the interior of the budding. In order lo pre- 
vent this effect it lias been projiosed that the roof should be 
KMTed With common hollow tiles, having their concave 
turfLices upwards, and that, over these, boarcis should be laid 
tft ciirrv' (he earth. The absorbed water would thOB diain 
oS in tbe channels formed by tbe tiles» and be esimjed 
•wav by the gutters hetwMn the roofs. 

MAGD.VLEN COLLEGE. Oxford, vras founded in 
lJi6, by Williani of Wayntlcet, '.u< rcssivcdy head Tnaster uf 
Winchester and Eton schools, and provost of Eton, bishop 
«f Winchester, nnd at the same time lord high chancellor 
/England, for a president, 40 filknvs, 30 senolars call^l 
Demies, a schoolmaster, an Usher, four ehaplains, an or- 
iranist, eit^ht clerks, and 16 ehortotei*. Or the Fellows 
five must bo of the diocese of Winchester; seven of the 
County of Lincoln ; four of the county of Oxford; three of' 
i^u- county of Berk;*; four of the diocese of Norwich; two 
! the diocese of York or Durliatn. one of the county of 
York, but in both ca.^es with preference to pneBta ; two of 
tbe dweese of Chichester ; two of the county of Obuoeater ; 
two of tbe eonntv of Warwick ; one of the county of Buek- 
ingharo ; one of the county of Kent ,■ one of tbe county of 
Nottinf^hnm ; one of the county of Essex ; one of tbe county 
f '> jmcrset ; one of the city of I-ondon : one of the county 
of .Norihamplon ; one of the county of Wilts. The Demies 
>niy be elected from any of the above-mentioned dioceses or 
OMioties, with the exceotjon of York and Durham. The 
▼iiitor is the Bishop of Winchester. 

The pairona^io of this College consists of rectories and 
vrnragcs in different counties, with two perpetual curacies, 
tl" rty-scven in number. 

The number of members upon tho college books in 1836 
VSS197. 

Anonsr the eminent persons who reeaised their education 
St this eovlege arc cardinals Wolsey and Psie, bishops War- 
ner, Houcb, and Ilornc, dean Colet, Linacre, lily tho 
grammarian. Fox. the martyrolofist, Godwin, the Hebrew 
tniinuary, Sir Thomas Roe, Hampden, Dr. Hammnnii, 
Dr. Heylin, Elisha Coles, Dr. Thomas Smith, Addison, 
Gibbon, and Dr. Chandler. 

Magdalen College stands upon a plol of ground at the 
entrance of Oxford fk-om London, bounded on its east tide 
l>y the ( hprsvcll. Tiie buildings are extensive. In one 
comer of the tiUrauce court stands the stone pulpit fiom 
which tlte Univeciity sermon on St. .Tohn the Baptist's 
day used to bo preached. This oourt leads into a larger 



auadrangle, which contains the chapel. haU, and liblBfv. 
^outh of tl>e chapd and on the south side of what Is called 

the Chaplain's court studs the tower of tbe college, the 
heautiftil proportions of which render it one of the chief 
ornaments of Oxford. Tlie great quadinnsle was begun by 
the founder in 1473, though not fiuis.hetl liii after his (Walh. 
I'hc foundation of the tower was laid in 1492. Previous to 
the Reformation a mass of requiem for the soul of Ueniy 
VII. used to he performed upon the top of this tower every 
May-day early in the morning ; this v.as afterwards conr- 
muted fbr a ffew pieces of music, which are still executed 
on that day by the choristers, for whicdi tho rectory of Sinn- 
bridge in Gloucestershire pays annually the sum of 
The foundations of what are called the 'New Buildings' of 
this college, on the north side of the great qiutdranglai, 
were laid in 1733. 

The chapel of this college, which had been rc>fittod 
and decorated in an incongruous manner in the time of 
Charles I., was restored to its former magnificence under 
tho direction of Mr. Cottingham in 1833. The fine picture 
of 'Our Saviour bearing nis Oiosa,* over the communion 
table, ranks among the Best paintings in Oxford. It haa 
been attributed by aotne to Goido, and by others to Lii> 
dovico Caracci, but it is now given to Moialfla; II was 
brought {torn Vigo in 1702. 

((Tutclr..i Cn//. atitl Halit ofOxf rrd; Chalmers's JUsl. r<f 
the Umv. of Or/., jjvo. Oxf, 1810 ; Qj A-rd Univ. Calendar, 
18.18.) 

MAGDALEN MALL, Ozfind. The school, with the 
refectory and chambers ereetad hf Bishop Waynfleet fbr 

students previous to admission into his college, and adjoin- 
ing its buildings, obtained the appellation of St. .\Iary 
Mn::^dalen Hall ns early 08 148", an ! ' j, i^overned by one 
oftl>e Fellows till 1602, when it became an indepeitdent 
hall. The President and Fellows of Magdalen Coll^e^ 
being desirous of reoovering this sit», obtained, in 1610, an 
act of parliament which anthoriaed then to prepare ibr the 
reception of thin srciety Hertford College, which had lapsed 
to tbe crown, nnd tiie Principal and other members removed 
there on its completion in IS'22. 

This Hall is |>08scssed of one benefice, the rcctorj- of South 
Moreton in Berkshire. It has also .several exhibitions 
and seholarshipsi open to eompetitioD, left Iqr different 



The original foundation of Magdalen Hall boasted sroong 
the names of its more eminent members those of bishop 
Wilkins, Warner nnd Daniel the poets. Sir Harry Vane, 
Sir .lulius t;sDsar, Ixtrd Clarendon. Sir Matthew Hale, 
Sydenham, Dr. Pocock, afterwards of Corpus College, Dr. 
Ijickes,afterwarda of Lineoln, Dr. Plot, Sir George Wheler, 
and Dr. Niebols, the eonmentator on tlio Uturgy. 

The bnildir^g^ of the old Hall WOM dattnyed by an aod- 
dental fire. Jan. Otb, 1820. 

(Chalmers, tit xupr., vol. ii. 453; Oxford OSlIp, Osfrltrfdr, 
1838; Gent. Mag., vol. xc , P. ii . p. 78.) 

MAGDALEN COLLEGE. CatJibridge, was built by 
Bdward Stafford, duke of Buckingham, m tbe year 1519, 
under the name of Buekingham House, en the dte of an 
anlient hostel belonging to the abbeys of Ely, Ramsey, nnd 
Walden, in which some of the monks of those i)H)iia>.tcrics 
resided from time to time. At a much more remote 1 lU u 
is supposed by some to have been the original site of Barn- 
well rriory. The Duke of Buckingham not having 
completed the building at the time of his attainder, the 
college fell to tbe erown and was granted to Thomas, lord 
Audley, lord hiph chancellor of England, who in 1S49 
endowed it for a Master and four Fellows. 

Beside the foundation fellowships left by lord Audley, 
this College has thirteen bye-fellowships ; one of them is a 
travelling fellowship kit by the Rev. Drue Drury, worth 
upwards of 200/. per annun, but tenable fbr only nine 
years, and approttriated to the county of Noriblk. The 
Master has the solo appointment to this fellowsbip, ami the 
holder must be in holy orders or designed for such. 

The mastership of this College is m the gift of the po>- 
sos^or of Audley End. 

Beside tbe fellowships, there aro 43 scholarships 
belonging to this College^ flranded by different beneiketots, 
fome of considerable^ others of smaller value; four of them 
are apr ropriated to Shrewsbury school; two to natives of 
Shrop-liiic: two to scholars froin Wisbeach school^ 
foni tu L^cds, Halifax, and HafevabaiA irhoida; tad oma 
to King's College^ .London. 
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The foundalion-cflotc of lord Audley ftmsiats of the im- 

Eriipnutt; panonogo of St. ( aihaniie Cree Church, in 
iinrlon, and olso a consklentble part of the city anticntly 
c;ilUtl Covetit Garden Chriat Church. TlMtanefices in lhc> 
sifi of ibe CoUe|M «iudinivo of Um vkange of St. Cftltu* 
ntw Crae in Lonoon* an, tlw reetonr of Sluton St Mi«h««t 
in Caral'ridzcshirc. tlie rectories of Anderbv nwl Comber- 
worth iiiiilL'tl, aiul tlio por]K'tviiil curacy df Graiiitln)r|R' in 
J.uii iJ[i>liir».' ; llie rectory of Elliiigliatu iii Norfolk (unm-\i 'l 
to ilic mastership by act of parliament); the rectory of 
Al lriniftini in Sosacx. and tho vietngvof Sd-eiilc Aahton in 
^VUta. Xb« Muter has UmmI* pMnmigeof i»t«»pki Aahton. 

Among the eminent penons who have been mw nb er a of 
Magdalen Cullcfjo :»io l)r(l feccper Hritl^iiiaii. liishop 
Walton, e<lit( II- of the I'ulvijiot BiUlo, Dr. Iluwcll, llie lualo- 
toi'iaii, hi-.lh)|) Ciiinbt-rlaiul. and Dr. Daniel Watcrland. 

'i'hia Col lege, which stands uii tlic Durth aide of the Cant, 
Comdta of two i<ma\\ courts. On the north aide of the 
soeond a ttonebuildinii, the botlv of which is appropriated 
in the reception of the F^pytfan Libraiy. Thia library wu 
hcqucalhcd totheCollego by Samud Pcjiys, E=q., Spttp- 
tary of the Admiralty In the reigns of km^' Charles 11. and 
Ling James II., and i» one of ihe most interestm;^ in tlii? 
Uoiveraity. It(> contents are matcblcas both in varivty and 
condition. With a few exceptions in morocco and vellum* 
they are all in a umform binding in calf, eilt, .Beeide nu* 
rnerous nmnnanTipta. this library is remarkably rich in works 
from the presses of Caxlon, WynU\n de Wordc, and other 
early English printers. It couUtiah a curium collection of 
cnKraved English portraits numerous topographical prints 
and drawiiu{8, and a very rare and exteusivu collection of 
early bellaoi* There is an enumeration of some of the 
most inteMiting works in this library in Hartshonie's AwA 
RmiHn in thg Vnhmtity r\f Cambridge, Svo., London, 
l.Hi9. p.2l7-er,'i. 

The number of members on the boards of tins Coliego, 
Marcli I'J. was Iss. 

(V,y%on%'% Cambrtdgti$hire, pp. 123, 124 ; Cambridge Uni- 
versity Calendar for 1838.) 
JdAGDALS'NA« River. fOaAHAOA, Naw.] 
MAGDBBUllO. one of tne three governments of the 
l*rn:>sian province of Saxony, is composed of tlie antient 
iluchy of Ma;:deburg, the county of Barby, the bndhwirk of 
(ni»nnu-rn (wiiliout the circle of the Sa.il), the Alleinark 
(Old Mark), on the left bank of the Elbe, the baiUmick of 
Kliitr.c, ilio principality of H :ill>cr>tadt, with Derenburg, 
Quedlinbuig^ Weroigerode, and Scbauen. Its ana is 441 0 
equate miles, and the pojralation, aeoording to the census of 
1837, amounted to '>')9,98l. The government is divided 
into Bfloen circles. The country is one of tho 6ne»t parts 
i.f the l*rus>ian monarchy, consisting chiefly of a fertile ami 
level tract ; the hills in ihe south-w^t, which ar« oflsels of 
the Hars, are low, and in other parts the surface is merely 
Taried by gentle derations. (I'^AXoaY, IfaxuuM Pao- 
▼iwca 0F.7 y 

Tlic duchy of MaKdebur^ is not to bo confounded with 
the guvernnicni of the same name; winch contains only a 
part of the dudiy, tb« elhcr part teiag in the government 

of Merseburg. 

MAG DE B URG, the capital not only of theeovcrnm cnt but 
of the province of Saxony, is situated on the left bank of the 
main arm of the Elbe, in B' N. tat and 1 1* 39' B. long. 

It is a fortre.-s of the fir»t rank, and one of the mo.-t ini- 
p*>rtant bulwarks of the I'russian monarchy. The city con- 
sists tif lour jtarls and two sejiarate suburbs: — I, The old 
town, or principal furlresa along the Kibe, with eleven bas- 
tions and ten nmsU ravelins between them, with various 
other works. They are everywhere strensthencd by a 
double, and in aonie parts by a triple-eoversM way, and by 
inuii s- S )utb uf the old town lies — 1, the Slern, a sqnaie 
t-a>-<.iiuiud ti iKiilie, built under Koderick II. by (n-ncral 
\\ allr.iM-, who iln d bort; in a ju ison crt-ctiKl I'V lnniM,-lf, 
whcrv be was confiiud 1 ir treachery. Ueiwcen ihc btcrn 
and the old town there was formerly n suburb called Suden- 
burg, whidi was puUnd down in 181 1 by the French, wbu 
built on the liteTort Napoleon, now ealhri Fort Bchsm- 
li 'i st The long bridge, over the broadest arm of the Klbe, 
1. Ills fr..n> the city to— .1. the citadel, budt in lOSU, on an 
ikLiikI. by kuiLC I' lcderick 1. (Jver the t\vf< small. r arms of 
the Kibe, beyond it. then; are drawbridges; atid l>eyond lie» 
— 4. Fricdrichsiadt, or Thurmschanzo {i.e. Tower Fort), 
which de&nds the entrance on the right bank of tlie Elbe, 
«)ien the newly buill Vkedsridi^WiBmai bridgtb ItWO Ibet 



long, leads over the low ground on the bank of the mw- 
Thf suburb of Ncnsiu'lt. Imii;: !o llii' i;i ;iti. ak lirir.< u*i 
near to the fortiQcaiioas, |>.^riky dt.tifu)ed m l-o*- i v 
the PrusMans, and entirely dcmoli.>hcd in lis II a.id i9>: 
by the Frend). together wiib the 0^)01x11114 satasb 
Sudenbnrg. It has been partly lebotlt «nee IStft. 

Mut;deburg. like most old continental luwo*. ha« in f« 
nei al narrow and crookc<l streets but having been Rbi>kli 
>;mce its destruction hy Tilly in 1631. it » Urt'er nc 
structe<l than many antient cities. Amon^ ihr tnotv rem.t:'i- 
ablo buildings avft^thc townhslUbttiit to I6yi. live durj 
palace, the pravincud aaeembly-hiNtfB,tliicBrtais^ bamck^ 
the govemmen^hoaae, and the Iheair*. The ecMcal^ 
cathedral was completed in 1363, after having bevQ IM 
y ears building. It has two steeples 350 fm bigb, a W^y 
iiave support«<l by twulvc pillar*, a l.i^h altar of 
forty 'five smaller altatii, a i^lpil of aiabaster. and a iM.t 
of one block of porphyry. There ore twelve rhurcbe^ u* 
of which is Roman Catholic. There are two Ur^n sttoarea, 
the old market>pfaiee, in which is the ststoe 1^ the em* 
peror Otho the Oreat, erected in 973, and the catbadnl 
sfjnare, wbirb is surround*!*! by handsome boiUlmg« snd 
avenno.-^ of Uxs^^, The public establishment* and rlian atf* 
and arientitlc instituUoiu are numerous and wrll cwHl'if^fi : 
and as the city, with tpopnlat ion of ^O.OOO.n the caf<til ^f 
the province of Saxony, as well ss of the g uru — » m vai 
drele, the residence of the diief president*, of n PreHAm 
bishop, and the head qnarlfr* cf thf ro»;r!h corp* «f ih» 
Priissinu army, with «;e\cral jmbUc libraru «, collcrtk« 
pictures, literary and other clubs, and al! Kiiv'.i ofpM'r 
amusements, such as theatres InlK conc«.>ft*, fikf. it 1 
accounted a very agreeable place of rcsideocr. It kis 
also considerable manufiMtimi. SKtensive brrwsriss iii4 
distilleries, and a very active trade. Magdeburg ia tKh • 
historical recollections; the most (<li.brated and unfortuWt 
event m its annals is its capture by ^t;.rra on the ICtli 'f 
May, 1C31, by tbc .Austrian t'eneral Tilly, vbeti it was pt<ti 
to pillage for three days, and .U>.01)0 of the inliabitant* »f-r 
put to the sword ; the' whole city, except the cathedral. f«if 
of the ehurchei, and abool 130 hooaas. vasat the mm asw 
reduced to ashes. 

fKathmann. Cei'-hirhlf drr ^fadl ^f<^^ 
T/tirtt/ y'ntrx' liar: llnssel. Sttm. iic.) 
MACiElXAN. [M voalhakns.] 
MAGEI LANIC CF.013DS. [Naaui*.] 
MACGIU'RK, LAGO. [UooMsMHttE-l 
MAGI, the name of the priests mdmik the M*ds» sal 
Persians, whose mtlgioos dodrines snd ceremcQiM so 
explained under ZnnoisTEK- Tbc Ma;:i fortnrd ,''\^ot\ht 
six tribes into which the Medes -were (jii^'in.Til* imM 
(Herodot. i. 101); but on the dowuTdl <<{ ibe Mod.jn tn-;'»t 
they continued to retain at tho court of their cunouann s 
l>;reat degree of power and aatbority. It wouU a|fiar 
however that they did net wUoess with indiflarcaev ik» 
sovereignty pass l>om the Medes to the PMvians; aai « 
was prpbably owin)^ to the iiitri^rues of the nb 



■do 



'.Hi 



a conspiiacy was llrmed to deprive Cainbxsos of thf 'firi* 
by representing one of their oidcr us Smerdis. tJ < ^ " f 
CVrus. who had been previously put to death by bit teoiUirr. 
Iierodotus. wlto has given the hidoty of this coacpiraoi a 
length, evidently regudcd it as a plel on the pit si the 
Magi to restore the sovereignty to theMedcib Sttes hsf»> 
nrescnts Cumbyses on bis death-bed as roojamu; the 
ren^iauit to prevent the Medes from obtaining tb« %cia^ 
macy again (Herodot.. m. r.i) ; and the Persians tlir^nscn* 
must have looked upon it in the same light, sutcc aA«t ifce 
discovery of I lie conspiracy, and the mniwref the usi s ai d 
Smerdis by Darius Hystaspes and his oompaniqaik a j 
massacre of the Magi ensued ; the memory of wlud 
Mil- aiiniiullv ptrM i\e'l by a fcstnnl. cillcil the 'Slau^bhr 
<d the MaL-r Ob'V'^t'Mi >, 111 »h)i h nunc cf the Ma^i 
:iH(nved to aj peir in public (Herodot., ill. 79; C'.e»i»i. 
Pert., c. t j.) This event doc* not appear to ha^-^p onk^ 
impaired their influence and authority, for tb)) iV|S^ 
sen ted by Herodotus, in his description of tiie PmnuMtt- 
ligion, as Ihe only recognised mmistm of the naf as l 
religion (i. \ 2-2). 

Thf learning,' of tho Magi wa& connected with ajtr'>«crv 
and encbaiitnuut, in which they wens so criebraird ll-*' 
their name was apulied to all orden of wsgwna sad 
cnehanten. Thus the Beplua^t tranilataB ua ChiMsa 

af whMti u • chief |>t«*hl*Bt, 
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C{2^, • enchanter,' hy the word Musit', /nijof. (Dan., x. 20; 

II. 3, 27 ; compare Acis, xtii. G, 8.) The word vaa also ap- 
plied tu designate any men celebrated for visdom ; whence 
tbe vine men of the out who diaie to am Christ an called 
nmply Magi. {HMt, il I, 7. 16.) 

It would appear from a passage in Jeremiah fxxxix. 3), 
tiiat the Babybiiian priosUi were aUo called Magi, if at 
kMt tin iatai]mlittai of Rstb-Uag ( JO'lHIt * ehief of the 

Hagi* b9 QORveL ( C a m inii^ JMtw XwKaow, under JQ.) 

T 

The etymology of tint word is doubtful. In Persian tbe 
name for pne«t U nmgh; and it is not improbable, as 
Ge^enius ban conjectured, that the word may be connected 
with tbe root meaniag great, which wo have in the Greek 
pr-ar> the Latin ntag-ia and mag-nm, the Persian mik, 
und iho Sanskrit mah-nt. It is a corioMS Act that the 
Hindu graiucuariana derive mah-at firom a Torb mah, signi- 
Aing ■ to wombip.' (Witoon'a Stm^trit Diethtiarif, nndor 

MAGIC SQUARE. Thia term i« applied to a set of 
omnben amngod in a aquara in meh a manner that the 
feitical, horiaontal, and diagonal eolainni ahall give the 

same sums. Such arrana;enients were known very early to 
tljo Hindus, Ejjyptians, and Chinc^w, among whom, as also 
n[;jong the Europeans of the middle nges, a bcdief existed 
that such squares had astrological und divinatory qualities. 
Emanuel Moschopulus,* of Cl is::,i.nnople, wrote on them 
la Greek in the middle of the fllteenlh oentnij. Others 
«tbo havowiitleb on the nlijeet are Leibnitx. Frenicle, 
BacliL'l, La Hire, Sanrin, &c. (See Montvicla's History, 
T«l 1., p. 34o ; Encyi-loj>cdie Mith., article ' Quarr6s ma- 
^ jilts ;' llutton's .DiWtV<rj(;rjr ; and the Jf a<A«Hialjea/ 
areaiiom of tbe same author ) 

Though the question of magic squares is m itself of no 
uobjet it bclcMin to a class of problems which call into 
action a benefleial apedea of investigation. IVithout lay i 
down any ru!ts for their construction, we shall confi^nt our- 
.H'lves Willi destroying ilii ir magic quality, and showing 
Ui u the nonexistence of such Miuaies would be mnehmoee 
furphsing than their exulence. 

Take any set of numbers in arithmetical piQineMioOt and 
•ueh that their number ahall be a aquafo numMr: lay the 
Cnt aiKteen nomben— 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

16 )5 14 13 12 11 10 • 

n|«n« of these in tbe fliat halC wub ita eorretpondtng 
namber in the aecood half, makea np 1 7. Write the num- 
kis in the Allowing manner *— 



1 


s 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


13 


16 



TaVe ftnir of theae in toA a manner as to lake one nut 

of riu h row, and one out of each column, and it will be 
fuuud. and may easily be proved, that the sum of numbers 
:i I'Vf ry such set must consist of two pairs of corresponding 
iiumberB, so that their sum must be twice 17, or 34. The 
different ways in which this ean be done are in nendior 
4 X 3 X s X 1, or 24, as follows 



1 


6 


n 


IG 


5 


2 


11 


16 


9 


2 


7 


16 


13 


2 


7 


12 


I 


6 


IS 


12 


5 


2 


15 


1<2 


9 


2 


15 


8 


13 


2 


11 


8 


1 


10 


7 


16 




10 


3 


10 


'J 


C 


3 


2G 


13 


6 


3 


12 


1 


10 


8 


13 


5 


10 


15 


4 


9 


c 


13 


4 


13 


6 


11 


4 


1 


14 


7 


12 


5 


1 J 


3 


12 


9 


14 


7 


4 


13 


10 


7 


4 


i 


14 


11 


8 


5 


14 


U 


4 


9 


14 


3 


8 


13 


10 


3 


8 



Out of these subdivisions a set may be taken from each, 
ao that no number shall be repeated, in 24 different ways» as 
>n the following sample, which ahows the four waja that 
bepnwith 1 6 11 16.— 

1 6 11 16 1 6 11 16 I 0 11 16 1 6 II 16 

i 2 15 12 d 2 1» 12 5 10 16 4 » 14 3 12 

9 14 74 9 14 38 9 14 38 99 13 8 

U 10 3 8 13 10 7 4 13 2 7 12 13 10 7 4 

Now in each of these 24 squareSk every honaontal row 
flUfe be written in 34 orders [C&rantwATiomX ^ ^ put- 

^^^tkno Uiink tlii, vork vni irriUm "y Kmnn'.wl MMchllljSS AS Slllb S 
who litrt) at iJte end uf Um UurtwoUi ocntun. 
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ting the different ordora together, each square admits of 
24 X 24 X 24 X 24, or 331.776 arrangcmetits. without al- 
tering the horisontal row*, but only the order of the figures 
in eaeh row. But tbe order of tbe borisontal tows can be 
varie<l 24 ways in each square, and there are 21 squares; 
so that we have 331,776 X 24 X :^4, or 1 'J 1 . 1 U J, 1 7<i squares, 
no one of which repeats any number m->ie tliau onc«, and 
in every one of which the sum of any horizontal row is 34, 
made by two pain of numbers which give 1 7 each. But 
the nnmber ocwnys of forming 34 out of four of the first 
sixteen numben u not yet eihansted: Ar» taking any one 
sel^My 

1 18 11 6 

in which I and 6 correspond to 16 and 1 1, we may write 9 
and 5, or 3 and 4, for 1 and 6, so that «e have not inoluded 

in the preceding list 

9 18 11 6 
3 IC It 4 

wHb atl fhefr variationB of order; and similar ones for al. 

the rest of the list. It would be almo'>t impossible to doubt 
that in many of this enormous numliur ot Mjuarcs, the ver- 
tical culumns will someiiuies be ca^es of these new sets: 
and it would be Homcthing short of matri'" if some should 
also have diagonal columns which fulfil ilie same ( oiidition. 
In fact, Frenicle lias shown 880 methods of making these 
squares magical, a Ibw of which are as follows {Divert 
Ouvraf^es, &c., Pahs, 1693) : — 



I 


16 


11 « 


4 U 


14 


i 


13 


4 


5 12 


16 


3 


10 


5 


13 


4 


7 18 


8 13 


19 


8 


18 


6 


11 1 


8 


9 


13 


11 


8 


9 


14 3 


9 2 


7 


16 


3 


9 


8 14 


9 


15 


4 


6 


12 


5 


2 15 


15 8 


1 


10 


2 


13 


10 7 




14 


7 


12 


8 


12 


5 9 


8 10 


3 


13 


y 


12 


5 9 


10 


11 


5 


8 


1 1 


i 


16 6 


15 1 


12 


6 


10 


1 


16 7 


13 


2 


16 


1 


13 


7 


10 4 


9 7 


14 


4 


13 


fi 


11 4 


6 


7 


9 


12 


2 


14 


3 V5 


9 18 


5 


11 


3 


15 


2 14 


3 


14 


4 


13 



In Frenie1e*s list of 880, only those squares ai-e included 
which are essentially diffeteut: thus the following four, 
which may be made by turning the last aquare into dif< 

fcrent positions, count only as one. 

10 11 5 8 8 1 12 13 13 4 14 3 3 6 15 10 

19 9 16 1 5 18 9 4 12 9 7 < 14 7 9 11 

6 7 9 12 11 2 7 1 1 1 in 1 ]r, t ft 16 6 

3 1*4 4 13 10 fi 3 8 6 11 l(i 13 12 1 8 

The methods which have been (jivea for the furmation of 
niaRie souures are divided min different niU^s, aeeordiiig as 
the number in eaeh side is odd, evenly even, or oddly even. 
A. general method which shall apply to all rases is yet 
wnnting. For a full aocotmt of these rules see Button's 
MtMematietd BtenaitoM. 

MAGI'LUS, Do Montforl's name for a genus of testa- 
ceous mollusks, the form of whose shell varies very mueh 
according to its ditlV-rent stages of growth and theeircsm« 
stances in which il \% placed. 

The genus was placed by lamarck among bis Annrlids^ 
in the family Serpidacea, oontatning tbe genera Spirwbitt 
Serpula, Vermba, Galeolaria, besidea that under con- 
sideration. 

M. de Blainville arranged it among the mollusca (family 
CrieoMtoma(a), between Silicjuaria and t'alrata, obsorviii;,' 
at the same time that Guettard cleorly saw tbe relation ol" 
the form to I 'crmttut. 

Cnvinr* in hia laat edition of the ' R^gne Animal.' gives it 
a position between Fermtim and Sihquaria, in bis smenth 
order of HnM: jp ils {TubuHbranchiata). 

M. Raijjj i\ luaika that when he was seeking the animal 
in India he was slruck. like M. de Blainville, wiih the ana- 
logy which the genus presents not only to I'ermetus, but 
also to many other genera of Pectimbranchiaia. This ana- 
M. Rang further observesb ie espectally remarkable 
a young individual whose shell has not yet become 

tubular is examiiir l 

Descrijition.—Aiiiinal — M. Rang states that he saw 
some fragments of the animal, and that it is certainly a 
Gastropod. In bis description however be notes the animal 
OS unknown. Dr. Riippefl atalaa that it ie ftiraished with 
an operculum. 

^teU. — Young: — Fragile, with an epidermis, pynform, 
vcntrioose. with a short spire of from three to four turns ; 
aperture longer than it u wide, oblong, without any notch 
• Vol. XIV.— 2 O 
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ftnterioflf . vliera ih» lip nevwthelM fomt an uglo. Dr. 

Uiippell tliiiiks that M. Roiig. when hu virote the above dc- 
»crnitiun, haii lx.-loru hiiu the yuuug of Ltfit'tconchu^. 
Adult:- The last wlioil ubainloiiiu^ altogclhur the t.pitul 
Iwrm to producu uu c-luiigutcd tube, which u uru^ubrlv 
ttwrnnttOf irregularly contort«Hl, conical, comprcsiti'd Imv 
ni%, «ipMiAUj oa tho tida of tbo bane of tliie »b«U» flwi- 
" , md &8e ; a]>erture elliptiiMl. 




When m tins itote tlw shell prewnU all the flbintetm 

of • ffRiilnrly spiral univalve. TIhj animal establishes 
itself 111 t!;o excavations of Madrepores (Aslrtrrr, &e ). and 
ak the cor.il inrriiiM^'s aro\iipl it lli'' ^f-ii^nns is cibhi;' 1. n, 
order to have U> ajH-rturoon a k\el >Aith the surruiimling 
MirfiMO, or near it, to construct a tube, which is more or leii^ 
flceeotrie ■ecoidiqg to eitvumatances^ tho growth of the 
ooral determbting the length of the tohe. As this tube 
goes on inrreasintf, the animal abandons the spiral for the 
tubular part of the shell, and in tliiji operation it leaves 
behinil no or partitions, but secretes a eLiiuiuict ral- 

rareous matter which reaches to the ver^' ftuniinit of the 
spiral part, and is deposited from time to tune as tho tube 
ia lengthened; ao thntin an old aBoeiinen tlis poatonov part 
of the shell preaanta a aoHd ana altaoat eiTWtalUne mats. 
Indeed the fracture of this mass is radiated mid sacrhnixid. 
One species only, Mtgihlt amtiqutu, is luMwn. liiu colour 




The reader win find the d fT. r. noes between Ma^iftu an-! 
l^iiocorirhut, as. fluted by l)t. Kuppell, iii the urLcIe ou 
the last-named i;etiu<<. 
MAGINDANAO. [Philiphnk Isl\»ixi.] 
MAGUABB'OCai. ANTONIO, boru at Florcuce in 
1C1S. early showed • gnat apUttido for philologintl and 
historical fitiidie^ : he wet an indefatigable reader, and had 
a jT ' liL' I- nieiiiory. He einpKi>i'(l hi> ^'•;lnty s.i\ lUgs in 
bviMiif^ lHi<]k>. ami gia<lually cullecttd a \a^t library, \»hich 
■inco hi» death bus become the jiroperty of the city of 
Fli>r«nM,and is open to the pubUc^auu koowM. bjr the 



MaiJiabeoehi, in eonaequenoe of Ua 

wa* considered ai nn onicle, and was r^.n.ulft-l «rl>aUra 
fnjm every part of Europe. Several prujtea iiiuwvd bj 
phuents and gifts their regard fur bim. Ul» ovo ^wit ffu, 
the graiid-dukcii Medici, appointed bua tbeu Lbnxus^ 

M:igliuiiccchi left no work Of maovn. 8oMe of his kosn 
have been ptiMithwl in laiiniia ooBactNWs * Itfllaia A 
Uomini lOnatti/lf wserata, lf«t ; * Laltaae m VamUi Datt.* 

Venezia, 1807; 'Prose Fiorentine.' &c. Unfurt;.r.i: ( 
Maglialiccchi was very vain, irritable, and abuiivc, ais , 
teiniH.T involved him in j i rnjiial [Larfflt with seit-rol J 
his contcmporarios. He da d at Y\ riucc. in 1 71 -1, at eigb^ 

one y ears of aije. 

UAGUA CUARTA. Tbetemaaf theooaqaeihatvees 
the fhndal chief and bis dependants onderattit ftecpwai 

changes in tho middle ag<-^. the ccmu^.^er. t> f ir the m-nX 
part of resistance made bv the tenanis, ar.d 4:ru^jc1«~i S j rr- 
gain liberties wliicli bad been ongiDally »urrv ndrri'i : 
taken frutn them by the force and power of the chMt Woea 
a materiel allerution was made in the tanM of the eampi*C 
a record vaa made of it in vritiu. Thaaaaeards arc nOrl 
charters, in tho restricted use of a term lAirh is pkipuUrfj 
applied to almost e%cry species of early diplamss Ti* 
teaaiU'4 of tlie \ariou* honours or great fenanein m 'np'.f. 
are seldom without one or more charter* fi't 
been granted to them by their lord*, by which eicmptt'«« 
Of pilTikges are given, I' k-c sorvirci are commoMd Iv 
fUijnMBls in monej, and the mode is settled ta vhadi 
tioc shall he administered among them. And em hi nor 
of the inferinr la.iii ir-' there are charfwrs of a »iiBiUr I 
by ^\liieh Certain liberlics are guaranteed bv Xhc lord Vi V i 
tenants. The-e charters run in the form ot Icttcn. ' 
bu*,' &c. from the |ieri>on granting ; tbey sd forth thttkia{ 
grante«l, and end with the nanie> of persona vke van p^- 
sent when the lord'* seal was affixed, often ten. twaha. Jt 
more, with the date of place and time of tlie grant 

Siu h a charter is that called the M..gr..i Cliart* fn^>! 
bj K;ng .lohn, but acting in his twof ild cliarartcr cf lu 
lord of a Ixxly of feudatories, and the Mverngn > i the n*lrj 
This charter is often regarded as the constitutioml laa^* '4 
English liberties, hut in many of its proviaiuns it wrssst 
have been only a declaration of riphu vhicli Ittd kaea r* 
iu>ed in England he(brotheCon<pie>i,ait4trhichaiv94ti 
have been in'anled by KingIIi tir\ 1. 'in liLs 5ie«-o».«.*ia. B w- 
ever, if iidid not properly found the litiertie* whu-h ihrl?r 
Ii-!i nation enjoys, or if it were not the original of tlvw ^r- 
Mleges and franc lilacs which the barons (or the chjif lanaeu 
of tlic erown, fur the namca are here c(iuival«iil)»a8dBai»- 
tM-al pi>n>utu>, citixena, hnrgeseea, and naerchnsia eVf** 
rt^^atled into existence, it defined, it a et l le d tbaaa. ii hnmc 
in its written state a dix-imicnf to wtnch appeal ir.yc^i 
made, under whose prnteeti m any person win had 
lerest in it might find shelter, and wluch served, x* i< it 
a portion of the common law of the laud, to gnide the j e ic 
to the decisions they pronounced in aD qnoBlioaa hstMR 
the king and any portion of the people. 

Betide the gnat dmCer there waa mated arttvamr 

time a ehnrter relating to the f trests only. There •err •■t 
evten ive tracts u[ land m England whirh wirc ars«iP 
forests, uncultivated, and reserved for tho pleasure *J ik 
king ; and there were purlieus to theae fuieati> aU ef vbA 
were subject to a MCtiliar system of lav; VMf parai 

liich were felt to oe oppressive, and AnB aaae m ekrt 
this charter exempted the peoole. 

The independence and rignta of dto ohnck WMO ikr 
secured by the great charter. 

Ma^'iia Charta Ins been printed in a great variety of frrB> 
there are fac-simile<< of a cony of it which was ni**!** *» ^ 
time, and still exists in the British If laeam. md uf &:^^»>thrr 
preserved at Lincoln, and traiulationa ttit into the JbagM 
language. It is thns so easily accessiUe, that it wiB aas to 
> xpeetcd that we shall gi\e a copy of il, or e-cn s oo«wpl^» 
abstract of its muliifarivHis provisions. s.>sne of wlurb s"* 
completely ofe*oI< te, and the terms obscure. ln»tp«i -- 
wo shall give tbo satislaetonr abridgement of 
in his • ComiMOtarieih* who nu bsaiM nn « 
on thia charter. 

•The great charter,' says he, 'rontfmed 
(■f the cin:rt 'i, ;uid rcdres-ed many >;r'e\anre» ir.ni-ct^i - 
feodal tenures, ol no Maall moment at the tun*, lin-s-*- 
now, unless considered attentively and with lln« retr.*f»- 
ibey seem but of trilling coooeni.' But beudes those fa^" 

■bo takan IbMiB i»inla«*i«*> 
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jcct against other oppreuiODt, then frequently arising from 
unreosooable unereemehti, ftom illegal dutreMes or other 
ptocou for debiB er aenriees doe to Ibe crown, and ftmn the 
tyrannical abuse of the prerogative of purveyance and pre- 
emption. It fixed the fortl iture of lands lor felony in the 
Name niiiiilKT as it still rou.niim; proliilntt-il fir the fiiluri- 
tlic grants of exclusive fi-shcries, and the erection of nuw 
bridges So as to oppress tho neighbourhood. With rcsjicct 
to jjtnvate rights: it ^tabliihed the tastameataij power of 
the Btibjeet over pvart of hft twrsonal MDite^ ihe rest being 
distributed amon^ his xrifo and children ; it laid down the 
law of dower as it uath continued ever since; and prohibited 
tile :!piicals of wonu-n, nnless for the death of their hus- 
bands. In matters of ttUblic |>olicy and national concern, 
it enjoined acn VttMNnu^ «f weights and measures; gave 
new raeotuBgenaalt to cowBeroe ihe protection of mer* 
chant'tt m ngera. Ibrtad the alienation ef Inn^ to 
mortmain. With rec;nrd to tho administration of justice : 
tirtidea prohibitinp; all <!eiiiaU or delays of it, it fixed the 
Court of Common Picas ai Westminster, that tho siiitiirs 
might no longer be harassed with l"ullowini» tho king's 
person in all his progresses: and at tho same time brouglii 
the trial of issues home to tm wtf doors of the freeholders, 
hf diieetihg aasiset to be taken in the pro|>er eoanties, and 
cMablisliing annual circuits: it also curicnrrl some abu-^cs 
then incident to the trials hy wasjoi- of law and ot battle; 
directed the regular awarding ol iiujuests fur life or mem- 
ber; prohibited the kmg's inferior ministers from holding 
flMt of the erowo, or trying any criminal charge, whereby 
OMHij ftdbitnrea micht otherwise have ui\)ustij Mbrued to 
the exdieqeer, and n^uiatod tbetiMe and place ofboUliiig 
the inferior tribunals of justice, the county omirt, sheriff's 
tourn, and court-leet. It conflrnjMl and estalJl^^hed the 
li!)crlies uf the city of London, and all nthcr cities boi-ouyhs, 
towns, and jjorts of the kingdom. And lastly (which alone 
nould hnvo merited the title that it hears of the great 
ebarterj, it|notiBGted every inditidUal of the nation in the 
firee enjoyment of bis life, his liberty, and his property, 
utji..'-s iloebrcd to he forMtidbif tbojttdgliwutof bia peers 

or the law of tho land.' 

Such a iMurossioii from the kiiiij wa« not gained without 
a violent struggle ; in fact he was connTclled to yield it by 
an Mined (brce, consisting of a very large portion of ihe 
baranege^ whieh he ««• nr too ftadlile to reaist with effect. 
The nanle« df the diiell ate prMerfed by the ebtoniders of 
tho time, and in the charter itself ; and whcnerer recited, 
iliey call up to this day a niiii-ied fi elm'j; of respect and 
l^rititude, the r< -iirrt aiul uraittu le u Inch men pay to those 
wbo have obtained for them the extension of poluical jinx i- 
legiH» though it may appear that those \ 



iri\ ileiies were iio- 



ihiBg BMn tbm rights of which they had been deprived, 
and to which tberefbre they may be said to have been justly 

I ntitictl. Tin y appear t!ie ] ntriots of a rude as^, and the 
iin->ts of (lisianr*; and antitiiiitv obscure to us the selfishness 
!iii<i the other evils (if sueli cxibteil) which were manifested 
iu the contest. The lirst name is that of Robert Fitz 
Walter, who belonged to the great fthlily of Clare. The 
title given to him as bead of the boat was Marshal of tho 
Amy of God and of the Holy Cbnreb. Next to him come 
Kusi.ice de Ve-^r-i, Rielnrd de Percy, Robert de Roos, Peter 
de Hrus. Nicholas de Stuteviie. Suier de Quenci, earl of 
Winchester, tlie earls of Clare, Essex, and Norfolk, William 
do Mowbray, Robert de Vere, Fulk FiuWarinc. William 
de Montacute, William de Beauchamn, and many others 
of ibmilica hmg after flimoas ia Bngjiih history, the pro- 
genitor! of die antient bardnial bootee «f Bnglaad. 

The charter was signed, or rather sealed, not in anv house, 
but in the open Ikld.'at a place calleil Runnymede, between 
\Vindsor and Staines; but it was not niLrely by an acci- 
d iital niceling of two armies at that place that this net was 
"i'ltio there, for it appears by Matthew of Westminster that 
Runnymede was a place where treaties concerning tho 
peeoe of the khigdott Bad been often made. All was done 
^nth great MiMiiiiilj. The BMnonble day waa Jnae 5, 

1215. 

What was unwillingly granted, it couM scarce!) be e\- 
Te< tcnl would be religiously observed. John himself wonbi 
^ I:id1v have infringed or bntkm It, As would hisiton King 
iienry III., hot tM bntoiM veto tmtchfal of their own 
privileges, those of the cbnteh. the eitles, the borongibak and 
of the people at large; and Kins Henry was led to make 
one or more solemn raUftcalions of the charter. To keep 

Hm i^htathmgaKMitaadMly in thanyiaer thepMple 



a oopy wiannttoeTH7eBthednl«dmteh,8ndtendptibliely 
twice a year. 

Seelne workof 8lr Wniiam B!ackstone.entitied 'The grtat 

Charter and Charter of the Forest, with other authentic In- 
struments; to which is prefixed aii Introductory Discourse 
eonci-rniiig tlio History of tlic Charters,' Oxfonl. 1759, -Ito. 
The late Hoardof Commissioners on tho public Hecortk caused 
to be engraved dod ^blisfaed an e.\act iiu:-8imile of the 
charter^ ftom B copy preaervcd in the archives of the cathe- 
dral dioteh of Lmcoln. with oAer of the graeter ebarter*. 
In the first Tolame of their work, ciitilleil 'The Statute-* of 
the Realm,' these chtu-ters are ail printed, with English 
translations of ilieiii. 

MAGNA GRyK'CIA, or MAJOR GH^CIA (Liv.. 
xxxL 7 ; Jttltill, XS. £). was used tndarignate the south of 
Italy, tn etHMeqnenoe of the nnmerona and flourishing 
eoloUles wbteh wem ftmnded by the Greeks in that part or 
the country. There is sonic difflcnlty in determining hoif 
far north iliis name extended ; but it docs not appear to 
have been applad to the country bejond Cutna and Nea- 
poli^; and some geographers have thought, though without 
Rutfu lent reasons, that it was confined to the colonies on the 
Gulf of Tarentudt. Pliny apfKirently considers Magna 
Grncla to begin attbeLoeri i:|)ii'ephyrii (JV. JSH, iii. 16) ; 
but StralK) even includes the Grecian toWBS of Sinly nnder 
this name (vi. 175, CuMiihon, 1587). 

The time in which tho name td' Magna Grsccia was first 
applied to tho south of Italy is uncertain. It does not occur, 
as far as we arc aware, in the early Greek writers, Hero- 
dotua, Tbn^dides, ftc; bnt it ia need by Polybius (ii. 126, 
Bi CtaM»0tf<t) and laoeeedhug Greek end Soman wiiten. 

Takini' the name in the widest signification which ia 
given to it byStralio, Magna (Jriv ia may be justly consi- 
dered as an appropriate name; suue it contained many 
cities far superior in size and population to any in Greece 
itself. The mo;>t important of these places were, Turentum, 
founded by the LaceUmnonlans ; Sybaris, Croton, and 
Metapontum, bvtheAebftans; Loeri Epizephyrii, by the 
Locrians: and khcgium, hy the Chalcidians— all in Italy ; 
and in Sicdv— S\ racuse, founded by the Corinthians; Gelo, 
hy the Cretans and Rhodianij nnd AgrigeBtam, by dw in^ 

habitants of Gola. 

MAGNE'NTIUS. commander of the Roman army to 
Gaul, revolted against CooManai ion of Constantino the 
Oteat, and emperor of the Wert, and caused him to be 

kilted near the Pyrenees, a d. .350. Constantius, the bro- 
ther of Constans, and emperor of the East, marched ngninst 
Ma-nciitius, and a battle was fought between ihem mi the 
banks of the Dra\e, A.d. 351. Maijnentius, being defeated, 
fled to Italy, from whence he escaped into Gaul, where 
Constantius followed hini and defeated him again, a.i>. 353. 
Magnentins, finding himself forsaken by hi.s troops, killed 
himself; and his brother Decentius, whom he had made 
Coisar, followed his example. Coiutantius thtM 
«^ naalar Of tlw whole empire. 





l)uu:-!i Mils 'Ui.i. Ami. 0 Sin. Ooncr- 



MAGNB'SIA. [Anatoua.] 

MAGNESIA. r^Aowiisitm.l • ^ . 

MAGNESIA, MEDICAL PROPERTIES OF. Oxyde 
of magnesium, tcrmol also, from the mode of procuring it, 
calcined magnesia, or magnesia usta, is an alkaline earth 
possessing the usual qualities of aikalieii iu their habitudes 
with acids, and likewise the pecnliar property of exciting 
genetally purgative aetien of the intestines. This hui- 
mentioned power gives it a distinctive ebaraetur among al 
kaline remedies, as it can he employed not merely to coun- 
teract nciditv, hut also to remove the exciting cause wlwn 
that consists' in the presence of crude or undigested acid- 
yielding materials in the stomach. Its action as a purgative 
aaems mainly to depend upon its meeting with acids in tho 
sttomach, and lo forming soluble salts. When these are 
not present the magneeia rmoaint nudnsolved, and if used 
i^Mtedlf HMgr aeeonnlala ia the intastiiMi» and. becomins 
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agl^lutimattid by tho nju> o is scrtx-tiona, pive nse to mudi 
iuiea»mc»s. [Antacids.] VVbcn bow«ver acidity cxi»t<«, 
•itlicr alone with conMipation or diarrlUBa. llMf» pcriicu- 
Itrly in ohiUren, Arom tM milk di«ifrMin|{, or Ibom a diet 
aiMuHett to ihetr delkato orgaos of difration being ftned 
u|toi\ them, magnesia is aver>' proper medicinp, especially as 
It iip(>ear» to puASCiwi a rpeciAc power of dimiiushinj; gastro- 
intestinal irritalioik (HufeUnd, quoted in Peroiru's Ma- 
teria Medica.) It is KeiierHlly expedient to add rhubarb to 
it, and cotobino it witn wtne carminative. In tuch a stale 
of oombination it it peculiarly useful in wliat it tanned 
diarrbosa crapulosa, arising from too great a mixture or too 
lari;e a quantity of fijod. 

Where it is ileteniiineil to use maf!;nesia, ami sulliciciit 
acul 'Im's not exi-it in tlie stomach to unsure llio formation 
of ji ftotuble salt, a little biuun-jutco may be added to it. 
The subcarbonate of magnesia hiU nearly the same action as 
tlie calcined magnolia, but when it meets with aeida in the 
etomaeh eflenreaoenee tnltea plaee. aeoompanied with a dis> 
on^arjcnient of carbonic acid gns, whirh in some cases is 
lUvuitvvtiicut, lU other instancos uxtrcniely bonefirial. In 
some almost uncontrollable irntulioiiH of the stoniacii, where 
food and medicines are alike rejected, subcurbonate of 
magnesia will be retained, and, by allaying the irritability, 
allow other remedies to be aabtequenUy employed. Both 
tbe subeaibonate and the calcined magnesia an moeh uaed 
to rorrert heartburn, ntic! tn check the litbic acid diathesis; 
but ihtsir employment requires ranch judgment and atton- 
t on. [AjfTAi iDs; Antai.kai.ibs.] 

SulpnaU) of Magnesia, or Epsuin &a1ts, in the ordinary 
form, an met with in the t^hujis, are small acicular crys- 
tals. This renders them liable to be coofuiuuled with Ihoee 
of oxalic add ; to avoid which the anlpluiie maybe dtaeolved, 

and hy recrystalliz.itinn they arc obtained in large four-sided 
]>rkiiiu», or four-snded pyrati)td.s. The laite of sulphate 
of magnesia is bitter and very unpleasant; but ihih is 
very much Imcned by large dilution in water, which at 
tbe same time inereaaea the purgative actign of the salt, or 
by adding magneva, or \» gtriug it in eonpound infiuion 
of reaea and adding a few dnpa of ddute sulphnrie acid, 
which au^;nients the refrigerating property of the medicine. 
Tiie addition uf a lutle common sail to a isolutiuii of sul- 
phate ef magnesia increases its cathartic powers. 

No saline medicine is so extensi%'el^ employed as tbe sill* 
phato of mat,;nu«ia as a purgative ; it u more leieljr uaed as 
a diuretic or diapboietio. Ita action at « purgmtive ia in 
geneia! mild and oertain, cauaisg a eoniiderable etaeua- 
lion uf the serous secretioas of the intostlnest and so pro 
ducing a roolmc^ or lowering effect. At the oommenccrocni 
nf must iiifT iii itory romulainl* and of fevers its euiploy- 
munt u moiil benullcul. its utdity is often much increased 
by adding to the solution a very minute portion of tartar- 
iMd antimony, ao aa to form the emetioo-oathartie solution, 
which was very aervieeable in the Ibven of India, and in 
tho!ie of the summer and autumn of European countries. 

Small doses of sulphate of magnesia m bitter iiifosiun.i 
aio valuable in tlie treatment of dyspepsia accompanied 
with constipation. Many of llio saline mineral waters re- 
sorted to for tlie cure of indigestion arc chiclly indebted to 
tbe sulphate of magnesia for their purgatiffo propertiaa. 

Sulphate of magnesia is a convenient antiooto in cases of 
poisoning liy the salts of lead or baryta. 

Magncsian limei«tone is sonietmn.s employed forbuildmg. 
and IS a very durable stone : ii is hov^evcr one of the most 
deleterious stones for masons to hew, as the gritty particles 
very speedily occasion disorders of the lungs, followe<l by 
eurlv death. The mouth and nostrils of the workmen 
shouM tlu'i efurcalways bedefcndcil by wearing a gausomask. 

UAOMfiSlAN LIMESTONE, in English geology, a 
*lhnnatlon* of the pwcilitio or new rod-sandstone system ; 
alxj the name of af;roiip of limesloiie be<ls, \* liicii constitute 
the pniicip.tl p^rt uf that furinaliua, and gcnoruily conlaiu 
a notiihle qoaiitity of magnesia in their composition. Details 
rt^ai ding the formation will be more usefully combined in 
the acjcount of the tystom of whidi it constitnlee the base. 
We shall hai* eonine ourselves to a notice of the limestone. 
This rack is seen to greetnt perfection in Knglaiid between 
»hc rivcri T\ iic and Tees, liotwcen the river* Wharf and 
Dull, iiiiil Irclwcen this last iivi-r and Nottingham. Wo 
uieutioii thcM* i^arts of tlie ^leat line uf m^gue.si.ia lime- 
stone in the north of Eni(land for the pur)>o«e of poinline 
out some interesting differences in the composition and 
othK charaetenoT Aeioek. It is in tho middlo pMrt of 



the course here* indicated, from tiorth to w^u'K 'Kit rt <• 
stratification of the rock is most developed. Bet«««tt th» 
Dun and Wharf, and for some space north and •ooii A 
thc»e rivers, this limestone oceun, in CmI. ta Cve Mks 
separated flom each other by beds of rad nad U^ih ds^ 
y»\\\\ gypsum (indistinguishable from some of the wppv '-d 
Ken per marls of the red-sandstone fbrmaiion ). but m l>« 
northern and southern parts this difference (lv><,-s n. t \ma. 
Of the two limestones thus separated, tbe upper ita* hw 
but a limited extent (see Mr. Smith's ' Gcolu^icaJ Maf A 
Yorkshire'), the lower one ia almost mialomiptcd froa !■> 
fond the Tyne nearly to the TVsnL The upp«r rerfc ■ 
about 12 yards thick; the lower one reaches or f<-rK«f» 
III some cases 100 yards; the upper one ctmui jUi: .it n-? 
magnesia, and lime burnt from it i» >.\ie:i». .tU ttc, '. j>eJ 
in agriculture; the lower one is very ofum covafiMMMpd «f 
atomte aggr^ations of carbonate of lime and carttooas*^ 
magnesia, mid, both as atone and irtwn burnt to i<mst m 
more nseftil in building; Its mod* of aggregacio* ibtsm 
extremely. In many situstbos (Tbw^ .\rch, la Yerka<bjrci 
It is a soft powdery stone tiaversed nevertheless by ««to« t< 
cnlenreous spar; about Tadcaster. and geaersDr betwr>rfl 
the Nid and the Dun. it is a firm tbou^ hanllt cuiafArt 
rock, oflen traversed bv sparry veiiw MM fhll m img«tar 
cmtalliied cavities. The cffstals an genManf ouksttstt 
of limo, sometimes mixed with oxide of iraa. tn a Ihr 
cx«4'S sulphate of harytes appears in the firui ^ rrTN ' 
Vidiiig this rock, as at Huddleslon. noar Ft:r>lr '^.'- 
Still less commonly ilun \ ii- if carUjna'c \'. ' -ffn 
(sometimes apparently epigene, on suiphuret) Uae the jiM*is 
of the rook* about Novion KyiM^ nav lUoHlBr, aai n 
other plaoaa. 

Some of tbe heat hiiilding<«tone of this il ea utptiii a » da| 

in the ([uarries of Huddlcston. Bfoad>worth. 1 Wara*- 
worth, and it is genemlly really or nt-.trly a;; it- :rsw «i- 
hination of carbonate of lime and carboiiatf of riiiv 
(This fact \«'as communicated to us by ihe late I>f. Httiri 
of Munchoster.) 

A further state of anatwMBMit of tho maietsais of iko 
roek is noticed in several wealities betw e en the Aw* sad 

the Dun, wliere the rocks assume locally und f«*f lia vi 
areas the oolitic texture ; anrl, Aii.ilty, as one of tbe i> < 
valuable building-stones in the raiij^'o « f :he oasfTin^-. 
limestone, may be signalised the while limestone of Rycte 
Abbey, which in that noble ruin has stood the txx^hJ 
time bettor than almost aiijr ' HmMom* of ike mvi^ «f 
England. 

KarthiT «:nulli, the grain of the rr>ck changes ; I; Utwi i 
luiuiiUiuUv more and more eryslallioe, and froai Beba«« 
to Nottinuham the magnesian limestone may be <ieKn^B& 
With little inaccuracy, as a real dolomite^ pnrlsalljr ^^ed 
by small admistums of sand. The raiall rfaoMbasdal fij<rfs 
of this rock are very evident in specimens wbxb we rtir 
looted many years ago at Mansfield Woodbou*e Ukd aes 
Nottingham. 

A crystalline structure of the magues^aa bmcstons r-mk 
is however not confined to the southern portion «f im 
though there it is raanifesterl inconoexioa wUh sacy mdb 
quaUties in architecture. In the eounty ef TTmliai we 
flad it exhibited in the purely calcareous rocks vf Ha wtW-: 
Hhfo nearBaamgton. in the ronuntic, cootortad. and lr*ljt 
chfTs and pinnacles of Marsden, and in the ♦ n ar mr»-- 
luidal quarries of Huilding-hill. At Marsden u mnr:^ 
to notice in near contrast, in the cliff, tbe flexible lam- ami 
limestone, and in the detached pinoaciea an «i|Htt|lai» 
nated rock traversed by complete planes of err«athae Ma- 
ture. What does this teach ? obviousl v. the i w ; . . rraja - V 
that, ainee its deposition in lamin*. the s©dimer;sjn 
of carbonate of lime has been subject to a new i»i<vU-- 
ari alignment, which, preUuiuitialmg oner the on^twl *tr^ 
ture. has readjusle i the particles and generated a »*• 
structure. In the same vicinity are brvrciaieU rwfcs,*)aca 
seem to require the hypothesis of reaggregatiea ef tnf- 
mentad portioaa of previously iiiduratml nvagnc^iaa . 
stone beds. That varions are the aspects of the tnaiacrL: 
aggregation of tlie magnesian lim<-s(onc of Engiaod. TbM 
diversities belong almost exclusively to the lower ru-k. 1/ 
the upper laminated non-msgnesian portion 15 n*tu£«»-' 
a uniform i lus« texture, except in the lower bods, which an 
somewhat cellular (and of liitlo valoe to the liMbarMri at 
Knottingloy; 

It ahmiU bo addad that tbe general cdour of tbe ara£a» 
ana Itnartow (hnrar pottim) is whiter yettow, tmk |ab 
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bK.vii, or reddish, trhHe the uptxr rocV is commonly of a 
grey, sniuky, or purplish hue. TLiJi ruck is usually inter- 
■tnitified with thin clay partings, the lower one very rarely. 

Ihe specific gravity uf magnesian limeatone is tuually 
Unaler tlian that of common carbonate of lime. This how- 
enr anajr be overlooked in Um umbI iooompleta mode of 
ttying aMh experimenta, unlcM th« obmrrw nwkM the 
easy currection due to the absorption of teater by many of 
thcM) »lane«. Tried in powder (for examplo, by Leslie's 
pr i-t^^), tlio inat^nesian limestones of England betray, by 
ibt'ir ueiiiUt, ihttir affiniiv to the dolomitic rocks of the Alps 
and the Eiful, though the introduction of the magnesia is 
ffolnblr oot at all due to the awne cause in the two caiea. 

Vtmtm Sedgwick, in his admirable memoir in tbe 
' G<«logleal Transactions,' on the Magnesian Limatone, 
bf pointed out dearly the most common organic fowibof 
ihi» rock. Wo shall only observe here that in respect of 
Rshcs (Palsonisci, &c.)i moUusca (Producta, Spirifera, 
ike), and zoopliyta (Retepora, Sec), this rock shows an c\- 
tnne analogy with the carboniferous system. Its place, by 
Biaml audugicii, may bo rightly fixed in the pcecilitic 
«ytlsa; bnt, by the affinities of organic exiiteuce, it will 
be classed with the more anticnt rocks. Let an^ one, for 
exampli', coQtrast its marine fossiLs, whether derived from 
Durham, Yorkshire, or thu Thuringerwald. with those of 
the muscbelkalk ; tlio former arc .seen to be analnj^ous to 
fucmi common iu the mountain limestone, the latter to 
tbuto of the lias. In neither case is the resemblance per- 
fect; the apedee are not identical, but the molt above on- 
Botttteed is unec}uiTOea], and must soon be lUt m geolo- 
gical iIiissiRiation. 

(Sedgwick in Geol. Trant, ; Smith's GeologicaJ Map of 
Vorkihire, &C. Notices of contemporaneous deposits in the 
midland and southern counties of Eogland occur in Mtir- 
ehtaon's Siiunctn Systrm; OonybeHe ind mUiptb GMl ^ 
EnxluHd and Wales, &c) 

mAGNE'SIVM, a peculiar metal, of whkh magnesia is 
l'« oxide, a substance that was originally sold under this 
i^iit: by a Roman canon in the beginnine; of the cit^hteenih 
ftntury. It is stated to have been first pr'>cured by calcin- 
ing the residue left after evaporating the mother-waters of 
nitro. The method by which it ift nt (MMnt obtainod will 
be jteMntly stated. 

Theexttteneeof oagnesimtt was first demonsbrated by 
tlie electro-chemical researches of Sir II. Duvy : ho found 
tiat when mout«ned, magnesia waa negaiivelj- cleclrijtod 
with mercury, an amalgam was obtained which decum- 
pKcd water end gave rise to magncaia, by the oxidizement 
ibc pacultar metal amalgamated with the mercury ; ho 
Waot however obtain a sufficient quantity to enable him 
ki examine its properties. In 1830 H. Buasy procured tUs 
metal by decomposing cldoride of magnesium by means of 
(olusium. Thi» waa cSacted by placmg some small pieces 
if potasiiium in a glass tube, with fragmeats of the chlu- 
r.lo put over tbeui ; this was ftised by the application of 
l^«at, and the potassium was allowed to run tnrough it by 
'lightly inclimng the tube; li^ht was evolved, and the 
man, when cold, was washed with water, which dissolved 
ibf rliluride of potassium formed, and left the maglWUlim 
uiacU'd upon in the state of sniall globules. 

Magnesium is of a white colour, like silver; its lustre is 
raetailic and brilliant, it is very malleable, and fiiics at a reil 
li's:; in dry air it undergoes no change, but in moist air it 
^ uipcrficially oxidised iit may be boiled in water without 
wffinrinK any change, when heated to redness in the air 
(rrmoxy^'en gas it bums brilliantly, and, combining with 
i>x)j;' n, becomes magnesia. In chlorine gas it burns spon- 
tauejLisly. It dissolves in diluted gulphuric and hydro- 
r'a!ur>c acid», with the evolution of hydrogen gas, and it ts 
i^M'iized and dissolved hy dilate idtrie acta, and nitrate of 
lownesia results. 

(hfgm md Magne$ium, fVom what has j ust been stated, 
««nbtQe verv readily, but only in one proportion; and the 
i*«tilt is oxide of magnesium, or magnesia. The mode in 
"f 'h this substance was first obtained has already Lllm 
ijvtilkined. It is now procured by decompuiiing sulphate 
of magnesia by meanR of carbonate of soda, and subjecting 
the washed and dried carbonate precipitated to a Strong 
teat in an earthen emeible : by this tne carboDie eotd is 
expelled, and the magnesia, or oxide of BMiglMniniD, mnaias. 
*h{eh has the following properties ; it is eotonrless, inodo- 
f us and tasteless, if pure; ii ^Ij^^^ not, like limn, bmnme 
^ol when mixed with water, aiid it u very nearly utiMiLiuie 



in it, although when moistened it exhibits the alkaline pro« 
perty of turning vegetable yellows brown ; by exposure to 
the air it attracts carbonic acid, anil is reconverted to the 
state of carbuuate, combined with i>omo hydrate. It appearsi 
from indirect experiments, to bo composed of 

1 equivalent of Magnesium . IS 
leqniTtlBiUefOj^geQ . « 

Equivalent 20 
Chlonnfi and Magnesium vlcK readily upon each other, the 
metal burning spontaneously in the gas; it may also be 
procured by transmittiiii; dry chlorine gas over a mixture 
of magnesia and charcoal, heated to redness in a porcelain 
tube. According however to Liebig it is best obtained by 
disiolTing magnesia in h^drochloho acid, evaporating the 
solntion to dryness, mixing the residne witn an equal 
weight of hydritchlorato of uniinonia. and projecting tho 
mixture in sniall portions at a time into a red-hot piatina 
crucible. Wlien the ammoniacal salt has been expelled, 
fused chloride of magnesium remains, which on cooling 
becomes a tianspaiWit eolourleSB mass ; it is inodorous, iiw 
tensely bitter, very deWqueeeen^ and soluble both in water 
and alcohol. This salt is one of the saline ingredients of 
sea-water, and exists in the bittern lefl after preparing 
eomniuii salt, mixed with sulphate of magnesia. It is also 
found in some mineral watent and was ftKBlBlly called 
muriate of magnesia. 

When a solution of chloride of tnagnesiani is eoneen- 
trated by evaporation, and ezpoeed to a very eoM atino* 
sphere, it yields deliqueseent prismatie eryitau which eon* 
tain much water. 

It is applied to no direct use ; sometimes however the 
bittern which contains it is oraposed by an alk i!,ije car- • 
bonate, tor ihe purpose of forming cariwnate of magnesia. 
It eonsists of 

1 equivalent of Magnesinni • IS 
1 equivalent hf Chlorine . . 36 

Equivalent 48 
Bromini' and Magnetttm may be obtained in combina- 
tion by dissolving msgnesia in bydrobromic acid ; by cva- 

E oration small adcuJarpcftHMefoniDida crystallize, which 
aVe a sharp taste^ iiw very dMUqneaeenl^ and soluble both 
in water ena alcohol When heated in the afar these crystals 
are resolved into hydrobromic acid and magnesia. 

Fluorim and Magnesium unite wlicn magnesia is dis- 
solvird in hydrofluoric acid- The compound formed is insc»- 
luble in water, or in hydrofluoric acid, and is not decomposed 
hy a red heat 

Carbon and Magnesium. — No compound of these is 
known. 

Suipftur and Magnttium do not combine when heated 
together, nor is a perfect sulpburet formed when sulphur 

IS heated with magnesia. The compound is not soluble in 
water; by heat tho sulphur burns off. When however a 
solution of Rulphurcl of barium is added to one of sulphate of 
magnesia, then, according to Berzolius, sulphate of barytes is 
precipitated, and sulphuret of bariiun remains in solution. 

J9dim md Uggturium^^A eevpound of these is ob< 
tained when msgnesia is diiwlved in hydriodic acid ; it is 
very soluble in water, and known only in solution. It is 
stated also that when magnesia is heated with iodine in 

t>atcr, both iodide efnigmnnm and (odat^ttftutgiMsiaan 

procured. 

Magnesta, or Oxide <\f Magnesium, combines with most 
acids to form salts, two of whwh are of g^eat impoitaaco in ' 

medicine ; but %ra shall first mention the 

Hydrate of Magnfsia.—T\us is a saline w>mpound, and 
was first discovered in serpentine in New Jersey, and since 
in Unst. It is white, with a ^r>M.i.-li tint, foliated, and 
easily splits into thin ilexible lanuiiLL. It has a pearly 
lustre, translucent on tho edges. Specific gravity 2 •35; 
iiardncss I . It is suted to Occur at Uobolien, in New Jer^ 
sey, in diverging needlefbrm crystals. It i* eompceed of 
l1' lit 11 water and 68 magnesia, with a little oxide of iron 
aiul manganese ; these are nearly in the proportion of one 
equivalent e:u !i f water and earth. 

Hydrate uf magnesia may bo obtained artificially by pre- 
cipitating a solution of the sulphate with soda. The pre- 
cipitate, after drying at 212°, retains about onc-lburth ot its 
weight of water. 

Nitric Acid and Magnesta readiljr combine, and vield 
nitrate of magnosuL The solution is «dour)ea% and ex- 
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tri^rocly bilter. By evaporatiou it jioMs, tliougn witli dilTl- 
9uLty, rbombic crjstals wbich roulaui a lar^o quantit} of 
water, and are very (lclir|uc»ccnt. It U dcixmii used at » 
rod iMtt luid js MtQetimcft (wund ia crude nitre. The 
•nbjrdrottt Mlt it composed of 

1 t>quivalent nf N rir . 54 

1 equivalcut ol MaiiiuMa . 20 

Eciuivalent 74 
It tt now applied tu no use. but ii the idit fiom #lileh 
uoguesui VD« ot%iii»Uy obtained. 

Carbonic Add and Maf(nena Ibrra carbonate ortna;;nc^ia, 

nnd it bas been f>aiid iiati\( in N' W .Tcr^i'v. It li,>-< a 
biwi-b wbitc cuhjur, VMib a 11. il l um livmlal and sometimes 
cuiib\ fiadun-. It i> uiKujue, barilne->s 4'j, and vitv dilli- 
CuU to break. Specific gravity about ii 8 to I 'i. Tlie purest 
Waa found by Klaproth to consi&t of carbonic acid 49, and 
magneaia 48»irt|}i 3 of vatcr. It may tberelure be con- 
■jderud ai eompowd of very neail) one equivalent of acid 
nnd one ol ba>e. 

fcail»iii,iti' i»t ni.innoia, or ratber a compound of car- 
bunat.' aii'l hydrate of inaj^nesia. is artificially prepared for 
nicdiciiul Ufu by dccotnpoMiig tbe bulpbate of iiia^iie&ia b^' 
|ue3tu of carbonate of f><)dx Tbe cai bonale of niainicftia u 
precipitated at an iOMduble while powder. This substaooe, 
when pure, is eoloorleta, inodorous, taateleaa. and unalter- 
oble in the air ; it is dcrnniposed by tin- stnin^er acids with 
ctVei\e*ieiice, and by beat tlio eaibuuic acid is also 
expelleil. It appcar.H to be compo-ed of 

4 equivalent* of hydrated carbonate of Magnesia 204 
lequivakotofbUiydiatadMaiiNiia . • as 

Equivalent 249 

F^uJj'huric Ari'l iwl .l/;/5r//?«»a constitute tbe salt long and 
Veil kiiosxn liy tbe name of Epsoni ^alt, buv. tig been lirst 
obtained fri>in a spnnt; at that jilace. Siil|ih.ile of mag- 
nesia, which i» ili proper naiuu, was ufler^vanbt obtained by 
•vapofaliaf wad njitalliciliK the bittern remaining aAer 
pnMiioit connwNH aalt from aeai>«ater} but it vaa mised 
1 to madi chloride of tnagnesinm. that it waa exlmDely 

Kablo to lieconic damp. Tlie hie Dr. lleniy invented a 
Tery iiiyeiuous proc(Mi> for preparing it from ma^ncuau 
bnie.i.tunc. in which tbii incoDtraiiiaiMe and impuritjrare 

tutuU) avoided. 

biiiphate of magnesia is a salt wUeh crystallizes very 
readily; and although the cryatala are usually small, they 
maybe obtained of eon«iderab1e , aize by slow Iv cooling a 
larjre (]•! inlity of the S"lutii.n. The primary lorm of tho 
crv-stai IS a light prism, with a rliumhic base. This salt is 
extieiiiely bitter, readily soluble in < ulil water, which dis- 
solves on equal weight, niid boiling water ouo-tliinl inoro. 
It ia but slightly altered by exposure to the air, yet is 
lather inclined to eflloresoe. It is not decomyoaed by beat, 
bttt iIm vatar of eryatalliiatioo ia expel led. It is composed 

1 equivabiitof SulplraricAoid . 40 

1 equiwrientof Magneaia 

7«qnival«nta<ifWat0r • • -63 

BquivalMik 123 
It it extaiiBvaly employed aa « puriatiTek and for tbe pre- 
parution of magneaia and ita caroomto. 

This snlt coinbineis with various others to form double 
salts : as. lltr example, with sulphate of nuinioiiia. of potash, 
ami of soda, forming tho ammonio sulphate, the potash and 
fcoda sulphates of magnesia, which are all crvbiallme salts, 
but they arc not important. 

Fhotpkaric Add and Magnena axe beat obtained in eon* 
bination Iqr mixing oonoentrated and hot aolntions of aul* 
phate of magnesia and phosphate of soda after v tm- hours 
crystals of the ]dHi»piiate arc obtained. They 1 lUuroce 
alowly it) the air, oiid arc soluble in fiAeeii limes their 
weight of cold water, and by hut water they are <lccoinpo»cd 
iiito a subsalt which is insoluble. tmA m acid one whkb 
NmaiiU'ia acdtttion. Tlw crystala are eonvoied of 
1 aqwralent of Phosphoric Acid . 36 
1 e<|uiralciit of Magnesia . . QO 
7 cqmvalents of Water . . 63 

Equivalent 119 
Thissaltlaapplladtoitouse; combined with ammoniait 
forma the aimBB«i a HW»M p»a aiaB pho«phal«b • coaapound 
wbieh aaMlaiatiihifl^and fi aeoiUMniiigNditirtiB 
[CaMULOi.] 



Magnesia forms a great number of douMe salts, tad oof 
of these, the niaeiiesian limestone, which b a deubis carbo- 
nate of lime and ma$;nesia, is found in ImnMinat qaaMSbct 
in difTerent parU of England. [If AOJicatAM t u t u n n. ] 
Magnesia is found alio fn a great number of mfairfalbeAw. 
as steatite, talc, 3?.bcstos, &r. 

Mairncsian salts arc inostlv ^.ilu'ilc in water: bf tW 
additmn of soila they yield hyiii;it'- r iiiag^nesia, and by alfr 
mgcarbonate of soda, hydrated carbonate of magnesia. 

Ihe aesqui- and bi-carbonatea of poCatfc and 
no precipitation in aolutiont of magntsiBB tsltajmtil haoh'. 
ao as to repel the exeeia of rarinnie acid. Pfcotphaie of 

-o'hi. adik'd to ma2iie«ian Siiluti n eivc* no imincfitatc pr»- 
eijutalc, luit uti the aiblilu.ii of aintuon'.a an px'n'tmly triv>- 
luble ammoniaeo niaqnesiaii phosph ite i- f .r.n.-il ; i-.,-! ■ 
is the best mode of testing the presence of ma^nesti, wL<fl 
the rconisite precautions aro adopte<l. 

MAGNET (derived ftom the Greek K<ir*«) b a mtttlLr 
body possessing the remarl»ble property of attracttog ma 
' in 1 - ir.c other metals. It is s.:; ! t ■ hi\.' !-<vn CttuA 
a'iHi!!<t.in'.is near Magnesia in Lyil.a. fr. la • '-.rh cirrua- 
^talH•l• its name may have bc ii den^cl. The attnrfjr^ 
power of the magnet was known at a verv t^\} yttvA, 
OS references are made to it by Aristotle, &ud n>J9 
particularly by Pliny, who statea that 
called It j/errum virum, or qoiett-inn ; a 
analogous to our Ioa<b~!<<' 1' Ti c »>:inic authlV appMB It 
have been aci|uai iitc'l with the \' >vver of thenanct laei^ 
miinicate properties similar to its o-.^n to c>tlier bod«a 
When found native, it is generally a heavy fcrrugoSMM tl« 
of a dull grcvisli colour, not the ona of eobalt and aitkal 
also frequently poateaa the magnetic propartkn. 

The universal law. that reaction is eoesiftent with adko. 
implies, that irijii must rea' t on ttie r;;-4.r.'t, »r ! «j 
find in fact, tlial if a piece of iron is txeJ. m l a i-u.H 
magnet be suspended by a slung near it, th«- ma^r,- t 
then be movoa to\\ards the iroii; thus all the irA u 
the mass of the globe acts upon a magnet. It it a!!» 
now known that electrical currentt influencft magtttr 
bodies [ELacnto-MAONBTisM] ; white neat hasaa iamrb»« 

un iuaj;netic intensity, lleiice it f.l!'V.»^ as ; jj-rebiiri.' 
eoiiHC(^ucnce, that if a mai;uetic iieeJIc or e r V 
l eiiile l by its centre of gravity, so as to be f"!- '- U' ti: »r 
any direction round th tt {xniit, it will not take an aibUv; 
position Ukc unmagneiized bodici, but mutt taJ(« aifSR!* 
duection, namely, that which lepimmta the naalraai . 
alt ttie magnetic forrcs to which It b tubjecL IS 
in a gi\eii pi .1 e < an be defined by two an_ '. tljc 
called the variatioji or declination, the other • tf. T\- 
first is the anijle formed by the vertical |'lan<. < iLrt C 
needle lies with tho plane of tbe meridian; lite tec^jtui » 
the incUnation of the line of the needte to 11m plisr Ji ~j 
horiaon. The latter ia avoided in the oompa»s-D««iIk bf 
sustaining it horiiontatty on a point which u noonArl' 
ilifleuiit from its ciMitrcif ^'ia\ity, and the \a ■ n j iLi . 
the angle made by the <lirectK)n of the needb ih*l ' 

an exact and burizoiitnl iiorlb-and-souttt lii.i.. Xhi^p. 
perty of the needle is called its polarity, and is a cvasrqwu^ 
of its o'.hor properties aWve noticed; the fad, hirari.* 
escaped the notice of Man Gceeka and Romans of Ws| « 
but the Ctuneae appear to have l>oen acquaintai ««i ' 
from a >ery remote <litf. It is the must omM of dk* 
known properties ot the magnet, being of tbi> iw iirt ISTt ' 
importance to the mariner, w hen the maglMt it crfMm**'. 
m tho form of the comp.i-s needle. 

Dr.6ilbart, who w as ph s > ^ mn in ordiiiai^ ib Qatcti C J» 
betht aialaa tiiat P. Veotiiua bnnight • compos* Ham C^%. 
in IMO. Oittiert bestowed much attention on tl» *v^y»'. 
i f ma;_'iietism, anil to wuiie extent incidc.i'.i ■! tb< L« ' ■ .• 
^KiMiation, by •■oU)|ianng the earth to u gn.»i r. i. 
Ills theory on this subject is given in a wo.k entitle!! 7- 
tatut sue Phgiiulogia nova de UagM''- tlf'Otfi, 1 ■ 
term * poles gf a magnet* arose ftom that th<.Niry , « : 
remarubly oontonant with tha notionaof th« rnW"*' da* 
for ttie north pole of tlie magnet he denominaiM imr z 
|Kile, in connection v\ith bi:> tlieory. wh^le PuiatdB. la ~« 
elegant ' Metuoirik on Magnetism,' c«tlU the roay mbe tiM 
at that extremity of the magnet tbe Auttrai F!utd, baxa^A 
aa like electricities ropel [Elkcthjcitv^ so,on hi» byputUr » 
of the magnetic Uuids, that occupying tbe hk Ii imA af a 
magnetitca nocdio is lapeUed bf tho austral flaiA «f ii> 
rcstrial magnetism. . . 

Tba appbottion of tho ooopMi tettaiiijilgtif &.»^ 
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;atkm must speedily have ted to the dneovery of its 

vamtinii, and m the 'Life of ('ohtnil'u«.' wrirtiMi by his 
ji'ii, it Ji ihstincllv as>,i;;iic(l \o tluit cvli liiaU il umn ; and 
ihouifh it?) amount iii IVJl um^t liavc been small in 
Fraacc, Spain, Sec, yet it was tluuhtlc^s a very obsenablo 
quantity in many of the regions vUited by Columbus. 
Some bsve carrmi b«ck the dale of this discovery tfi Um 
rear ]in9, bnt on very donbtfVil grounds. Vben its «nonnt 
tiwlif Ik.' obson-cd with some accuracy, wc Ihid it at Paris, 
ill I j41, 7i" K. ; in 15ji>, 84' E. : in IjSO, Hi K.;ia lu iu, 
;i E.; and at Ronu'. m ir-rii, j"" W. At the present 
momoat it bas passed lis maximum m London, and is uuw 
iinvinKeMteily. 

Ilii ool mncobable that Columbus was acquainted also 
HA the dinniiu variation, but nothing very accurate on this 
Mjticrt wns known before the numerous and vahiaMc 
ubjirvalinns made bv Canton, in 1*60. He showcil ilmt 
live needle vibrates, durinf; the day and the nii;lit, thn u^'h 
10 tress great as 13^' in the midsummer, the minimum 7' 
MCMiiiv in the winter seascm; he ascribed the diurnal 
vsristkm to tbe action of solar heat affectini; the intensity 
<f the maguetisin of tbe earth. Tlie principles of thermo- 
t'k'clric currents were at that period unknown, but Hookc 
in 1694 &howcd that iron and steel rods could be magnet- 
iic<I, by rapidly heating and cooling them in the maf;notic 
awndian. Graham, instrument-maker, of London, was tbe 
Ihsint who distinctly announced tbe diurnal variation, in 
1772; the maximum declination being then 14° 35' west 
Hm variation of the variation was first observed by Guntkr. 

The t/(/i was first i>h>orved by Robert Norman in li'fi. 
Hi« mode of adj usting the comnass-necdie led him to this 
•iDcovury; br bo accurately Da)ance<l the needle on its 
piTot, previous to m^piotiiiDg it. After it became a 
asgnet, it would no longer balance on tbe same point, with^ 
out atfachinfj a small weight at the south extremity. 
When freely suspended by tbe centre of t^ravity, the north 
extremity became dcpicssc l ; ilu- <lip llii ii tu ing alii.tit "1° 
'f . The dip undergoes diurnal variations, as well as the 
dcrliiiaiiun ; but observations on the former are far the 
■xwt difficulL The dip also changes by elevating the 
. icedle to eonsiderable heights ; on irnvsh subject Biot has 
Uinde some very delicate cxperimorits. A very simple law 
relative to the amount of the dip at diflVrcat parts of the 
farUi's jurrace was remarked by profess. r Ki nf St 
Pcicrsburg, m 18<i'J; namely, if we measure the latitude from 
iV' magnetic equator, the tangent of the dip is double the 
iw^iit uf such latitude. Mr. Barlow has lUushrated this 
hv by experiments on magnetised inm iaBt acting on 
'niU needles at the surfiicfls; sad Bfot hss deduced the 
ij'ne law from theory. 
The law of tho magnetic forces waj a long time undis- 
Kneted: Newton »upi>os< <l it fo follow the inverse cube of 
the distance, or some higher j u er ; for in his experiments, 
dicTanation of intensiftr and tiie effect of tiieiBtttU|il influ- 
tnces of the magnetic fluids in the bodies fltemselTM being 
Werlnoked, an erroneous result was necessarily consequent. 
Bottovcr, Mitchell, by a careful revision of the oxiwriments 
"f Dr. Brooke Taylor and of Hanksbee ; Coulomb, by bis 
•■lecant apparatus, the torsion balance; Biot, by the 
Bwtbod of observing the times of the oscillations of the 
^nuU needles aeted on; sad finally, Hsnsteen of Chris- 
tana, by a series of rellned experiments and edeubitiona. 
Have demijnst rated the true law of nia;:;nctic action; 
'■irndy, directly as the intensity, and inversely as the 
' Jiiare of the distance. 

One essential properly by which a magnet differs from 
iuft trm under the magnetie influence, is this: if we tcpa- 
tates magnetic bar into any number of minute parts, each 
<i*eh part will be endowed with polarity, similar to the 
*h>]r: tlie p' siu.in of those jmlcs. or foci of greatest attrac- 
jwn, IS permanent in a magnet of a given form ; but in soft 
imi it wiUchan:,;e when tbe distsneo of the Iton Atom the 
isluencing magnet is altered. 

Halley was sent out, under Wfllism and Mar^, with the 
command of two ships, to make magnetio obeeni-ations in 
iiffcrent latitudes, both in the Atlanlte and Pacific fin 
ll">'.i8-^i) ; and was the first who constructed a magnetic chart, 
*li,rh possessed at the ttmo great merit for accuracy: the 
iiD^t valued at the present day are those by Hanstccn, 
'-instructed from observations subsequent to Bailey, by 
^3rious sdentifie travellers and ntmtiral men, such as 
llumlKiblt, Tl Parry, Sr .n-sby. S:c. [MAnNKTis\f ] 
Duruig a ikuuder-bturui, the {k>1o:» of a magnet arc fre- 



quently inTMlsd, tbe explanation of vbieb bdongt to 

Elkctro-Maonktism : and the appearance of the aurora 
borealis is often ttttciided with vibrations of the cumpass- 
needle, to tho extent of several degrees. The actual mode 
in which the aurora is produced being still unknown, it is 
impossible to decide whether tbiS aurora is itself tlw causs 
of Uus magnetio phanoaanan, nr vhether both an atiri' 
btttable to some unknown common cause. 

M.VCNETIC INTENSITY. When a magnetic needle 
IS IillIv suspended by its cvnfrcof gravity, it is then acted 
on by all terrestrial bodies c< iitaiiiing the nuignetic fluids, 
whether in a fixed state, as in loadstone-orea, or in a state 
susceptible of change, as in masses of soft iron, and also by 
electrical cuirents, wfaather pxodnoed by the chemical 
changes whteh rsrioos substances in tbe globe continually 
undergii, or arising fn)m the unequal distribution nf beat 
hotii III tiie interior of the earth and on the surface in dif- 
ferent latitudes. Tbe direction of the resultant of all such 
forces may bo regarded as possessing parallelism throughout 
the extent of the needle, and the Utter acquires in oonse- 
nueiiee s li^e direction in the plane of ths tasgaatio ineri* 
(lian, of which tbe position becomes in this maimer known. 

If a needle thus suspende<l be made to cst illate in the 
plane of tho magnetic meridian, and the time m which a 
certain number of oscillations are performed be observed, 
and thus the time of a single oscillation deduced, the con* 
neetion ot this time with Hn intansi^ of fha magnetio 

force is expressed by the ttnnula # = w </ stmilur to 

that used for the cohiuilui ptudulum. In tliis equation t 
represents the time of one o-riU at ion, x the number :i' 141.59, 
i the distance between the centres of oscillation and gravity, 
and F theaeeelerating fcwaof magnatim. Hanoawada- 
ir" I 

duoa alio F» -jr > consequently when ana and Iba ana 

needle is used in different experiments, tbe foree F fs in- 
versely as tbe square of the time / of one or uf a given 
number of oscillations. But it is in jirai ticc extremely dif- 
ficult to produce osciUatious in the magnetic meridian, and 
ingenious contrivances to that end have often been suf 
gestnd and u«od. but the object of ascertaining the lelatifa 
value of F is equally attained by supporting the needle 
iiorixontally, as in the compass, and observing the time of 
the horizontal oscillations. If 0 represent the ilip, then by 
the resolution of forces the horizontal part of the magnetic 
force is Fcosfl; if iiuw T represent the time of (Lup]iose 300) 
oscillations, then by the preceding formula wo must have 
F cos 0 ioyarsely iHroportional to 1 < ; let 9', V, represent 
quantitiaa ewn^ndmg to F. o, T, i(iHr a diffuant latituda 
F T'*co8«' 

or WngltuJa, than *■ y ; bj vhioii Amuila tbn 

vel ilive intensities of terrestrial mngnctusm at dUfecant 
places may he ajsccrtained with httlo trouble. 

The times of 300 oscillations in seconds at the foUoyring 
places arc taken from a table commuted by Hansteen:— 
Stockholm SlS, Edinburgh 820, Christiansand 820, Oxford 
7iH), Danzig 770, Gottenhurg Sl'J, Liverpool 801, X/jndon 
775, Berlin 760. Paris 753, Liibeck 776, Altona 776, Juhna- 
knuden 861, Cbri3tiania8l4»IngollUapd 833, Copenhagen 
Breslau 741. 

The loeiu of aB tho points at which Aa intaost^ af ter- 
restrial nMcmBllflm is tbe aanta ouantity as at ana given 
place is called tbe itodynamie Ung passing thrragn it. 

These lines are generally of double curvative; but n^lecttng 
this, wliK h may also bo said of tbe lines of equal dip, they 
run geni rally ]>arallel to eaeh other and to tbe Litter lines, 
in the temperate zone, but in other cases these two classes 
uf lines intersect at a considerable angle. M. Hanstecn 
stoles that tbe intensity of magnetism is less in the soutlicni 
than in tbe northern hemisphere. M. Biot has given a 
formula deilui cd from hypothetical considerations, which 
has been f nmd nearly couicidcnt with the observed cases of 

I 

terrestrial intciHity, viz. intensity oe ^ (4-.3M a»j) • ^ 

being the dip as before. 

As the declination and dip hare diurnr^l vitiation's, so 
also has the magnetic intensity; tho minimnin being be- 
tween ten and eleven in tho morning, and the raaximam 
about six hours afterwards. The intensity is also greateat 
in December^ and least in June. 
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Am mlMMing lene* of obserrntions made by M. Que- 
«Blet. of Brwwilfc shvm that in tiM gradml uem ftwn 
G«nora to tlwGol i» Balm* tti« ratflfmt^ of tMTMrtrial 

laasjnc'tism lnl•r♦•^l'^^"i ; for instaiico. the honxonta! intensity 
at tliL' Milage Simplun IS greater thnii that :it IkinnoTille 
IMfarly III till,- ratio of 44 to -13 

SimiUr ia«thods (and souieum«« ibtt balance of tonuoo) 
Imm Vmu uftod to diaooTer the relative intensities of mag- 
attiMn as distrilMiteil in bodies; m straight and narrow 
horinn it haa bMO fcund by Coulomb to be neariv nro- 
portional to tlw •^pHOT oT Hniaam ham IIm niddk 
point 

MAGNETISM. If we take a nataral or artific-ial mag- 
net, and, »f»re:i<linj: over a piece of paper a ([uantity of fine 
iruu Uliinjs, ])laie the muu'tn'l tlu- ]>ai>fr, on takmc 
it up, we gbalt find tiiai tb«t in>u liiin^K at& attwhm 
to it in some degree over all its suriaoe, but tbey will 
h9 priadp^ly accumulated at two points situated near 
tilt «n4t of the magnet; Ibew fooito ore called the poles 
of Um BMgiMC. Soimetimea wliaa a ■wgnotie bor i» rolled 
•iiHMigwt Ipon Itmgi.wtBi^rindMVHtlnMdipaiiili along 
tlit'l)Lii : tht} in:iL;net is then said to hare consecutive points. 
At prt><.'iil we consider only tlu- first or simple case of 
two p^'lL•■i, wtiicli we niuy rt'|ireseril by tiie lelter.^ N ami S. 
When tt nt'edle forinecl uf tins material is sUNpemliKl 
hurisoutally on a pnot arnie'l with at'Rte, it a^uines a par- 
ticular direction, nearly north and ituuib. [Max>nbt.] The 
polo N, at the north extremity of the needle thus adjusted, 
M ooBiMMilv Mlkd tilt norfh pott of tbt nttdio ; tho oiheit, 
8» tbt fontJi polo, tboo^ tfao contaij vunm, M Mod by 
Dr. Gilbert, would be moft oamofe in BwitlioB with tbe 
theory of magnetism. 

Ifwoniiw liritigapieceof soft iron nearthoprl.X, il will be 
aUraci<.>d to that |«)le am! became attarhod to ii, »u that tbe 
exertion of tv mechanical force is necessary to sepanite 
ttaoBU In this way a magnet hold vertically will sustain a 
pitco of iron, provided the- weight of the iron does not 
omoodtiiotMfnotioCBno, The poki S Ims •.«iigdir^iii»> 
tKw powoi OD im t tht oomo of ddo ottnwtivo pow it 

^Ucd MAONBTIfM. 

We lia%ie obserred that in a magnetic needle placed hon 
«iint;dh on u pivnt. the polo N is turned northwards, and 
S tuuthw, j'ds, ntsarly : it such a needle be attached tn a 

Siece of cork floating on water, it will adjust itself to this 
ireetion, tho deviation of which trom llie true norlii-«nd- 
Kouth line is the dedination of the needle. If now we 
invert the position of the needle, so that S is broogbt into 
the place previously occupied by N, and ew« vmt, Hio 
needle ami cork will make a complete revolution, and 
acquire its original pooitton. Hence we see a distinction 
between tlir mngnctism-^ / t lominunt at N and at S; the 
/i»nn<»r called Autlral, ixnd tho \Mct BoretiJ ma^nctisin. 
It will be cn<iv to observe the aI)ttlo^'y betwi'cn the mutual 
relatiolu of tbe two magnetisms, and those of postuvu with 
Mnlivt electricities. 

WO nwt inw hrtooooBAtiBtfaf oioo to j w d ortMten oo in 
oriortopMNcvotoolooirMQr, bottUaitiMitMtoM^ n die 
case of a magnet ; each fragment of tbe latter is itself a mag- 
net, poM«tsing its north and south poles, and the same view 
EiKiy be extended to its constituent particles. A noacon- 
ductinj; eiiprgy, called the corrctt e pfftr^, esist« therefore 
111 iiia'.;netic iuh?.taiices, b) which the lo^s of masiielism 
vhr'ii developed IS prevented, and by which also the poles N 
and S are situate in a determinate position relative to the 
Iwdjr of tilo nMCMC. Thiiiiiial tho ooio ivitk ooft imi. 
vhieli iMi HOC too oooMho imo. 

The force of magnetism is exerted without alteration 
thn»ui;h substanoes which are not magnetic ; the same b true 
Willi iei>]>ect to tlie olectrical forces when nonconducting 
budii s are inierposed in thedirection of tbetr actum. On the 
oilier hand, the effect of the iiiuKnelic forces is coiMidarably 
inodiiu'd whuQ substances wbiob are capable of becoming 
suagnetic by influence are aituatod near the mupot; and 
ft tiiBilaf oCnI lokoi plaoo tar tbo dot wp o wt &p of the 
noDtnl rioemolrtoi wbeu tmte tho fainoBotof oa elec- 
trised body. [Elbctricitt.] The transmission of the 
magnetic furce through interposed bodies may be observed 
fsmtliurly by jjIhi-ihi; a coininoii M Wiii(;-iic<r<lle on a "m^xith 
Iioristitilal Ujftrd. and inuvmg n simnj^ inacnet iinderrieath 
theboanl: the tieotUe will roll cr revuUe ^don^ ilie boaid 
Bccufdiiifr to the peooliar iDotinns given to the nufoet. 
L«( us uuxt MMoilof tbo octMNl of nwiMlo on eaen 
tat thiopwfMO aako two 



to float on water, distinguishing tite poles of oM Wm 
before by N and 8, and of the other by N' and 8'. Bring 

either the pole N near to N', or 8 to S' : the needles or 
magnets will «e]ianite to a greater di-.t a: ue. and witU tli« 
greater energy the nearer these pole- are (il.n..d t' a 
other. Un the contrary, if we hnii^' N und S' iie:ir virh 
otlier. tbe needles wUl approach and unite thott points, 
and the tamo happens when the points N' and S are 
mado ooatignoiit: hence this law— hm^^/imw (/ lit 




iiMN nyWllI mmhuilly repuUtvt; tkote qf contrary 
orw nm dutdlff oMroetfot. In tho oitario BMCia 
above referred to, wo how oliowii tiM tho tnoo hv it trw 

" irii respect to the two electricities. 

[ hi rnas«of the t;lobe contains varii>us source* of mij:- 
ni i - m [Maonkt]; and since a nias;tietic needle fnii? 
suspended acquires a d«termiiia(e potiilioii, it fttiiuw* iutm 
this law that the naagnetism at the south extremity 8 is 
Bormtl, that is, oi the same name as the terrestrial magnet* 
ism which is prt:dominant in the iMrthem hemisphere, 
being repeUod t l wwft O Ug OttA tbo BMiailtliM Ot thO MMh 
extremity N n tir a Hko looion Aoitfoi. Tfcolowof atof 
netic force at different distances \a exprcssiid by tfie inverse 
s<juart' of the distance: the best mode of verifun;: lie,* Isw 
IS by observing the times <if the oscillations of a »iii4U Ki t! 
wire, sus]K-nded lU a plane ttcrptiiultcular lo the u»ii|jti%-Uc 
meriilian (in order to neutralise the magnetising inflDcnce 
of tbe earth), and subjected to tbe action of a 
majniet 

Wo ooib tgr coMbiiriwg thtao lavi^ oipUin tlM 
in wMA lolk Iron, cotiolt. and aidml ore omoetod or aoo- 

pended by a magnet. Tliese nictaU, wlien uiiovii ^jt-nated, 
contain both the austral and boreal m.Ttrnciioiu in a cioib- 
bined state, in cons«-<)uence (jf their want nf coercive ji.:iv*tr. 
Wlicn a pteoe of soA irwn is brought uvm ilut pai« 1^, wtirh 
contains the austral fluid, the austral magnetism of tbe 
iron is repelled to the fiirther extremity, and ibe bo«ml 
attracted to the nearer extremity of the iron relative to tbo 
Mini N- tliio ditpooMm of tlM flaid takot akao inma* 
diatol^, and dia Uw of fcieo obovo ■naoanood Mteuw I* 
the dii^tances cau<ies tlie attraction of tlie fluid at N. on the 
boreal fluid of the soft iron, to exceid it« ropuUion on tbe 
austral, which is more remote from N : the ti.ial ot'^itst, in 
virtue of this excess, u therefore neces->Mrdy aiiiactivc. 
When the iron however is removed from thi» influence. it» 
natural magnetisms again noombino. This will not be tbe 
case if, instead of soft inia» art aio liaidonod iron or steel : 
tbt liooBiapooilkin of tho notanl nM^piotiflBs tokiw ylaeo 
with gnator dMBculty. in conseqnonoo of tho eooivHw 

power which protects their uetuaf di>positmn; but if we 
use a powerful matrtiet at one extremity of a ttevl nes.<die. 
or, which is more elVe<.-tual, a pair of sliiiiij; nin>;iii-tN ,»t U.'.h 
extremities, tlto uorlh pul« of one ami lUo south L>ok> of um: 
other being brought in contact witli the needle, tnc decon- 
positioa wiU be partially effected, and will likewise be 
retiinod bjr tbt laaw cven ive power which oppueed ito 
develoMMmt: and agieeably with tbo Magaotio bnn «l 
repulMB ond attiaeiian, that point of tho aoedia fa eoMoM 

with the »,)Uth pole will bewnne a iinrlh pole of the n<-i dt?, 
and theother a south polo. Tliisnielhud of jtriKUicitig tni 
nelism is liable to tho obj< ct;oiis both of |irodui;ii_ 
masrnetistti and also producing cauM»:ut4^e points. 

The quantities of tho austral and boreal magnetic Su d« 



in all magnetic bodies are equal ; for when mm boMow Wmm- 
netic qtulities on iron or steel by the iidlaonea of kaS« 
stones, haianuring. sudden oooliaf in (bo : 



dian, &c.. iw now magnetitm ki eeauaanwoted; but lb* 

natural magnetism^, %«hich previously luutraliwd earh 
other, are now decomposed. .\7:nii, if n magnetic nee<Ue 
be freely sus|)cnded bv its centre of i,T3\ iiv , the act 'in 
terrestrial magQctiMU produces tiu huvtf motion, but only 
imposes a direction on tbe magnetic axis: now all the 
baml Ittud in tbe globe attracts all the austral fluid of the 
noodlo^ and vice vertS, while the like fluids in both n>o«>l : 
hoaata nation of HrapoMioo would bo goa o iat od, nal— 
tbo Noahant of tiM lapatrivo Ibivoo on tbo aoodlo won 
exactly cqual and of an op|><k»it0 direction to the resultant 
of ail the attractive forces , and the rotatory motion of the 
nev^llo shi>w> that the )>oitits of application of tbe-e I'-itmi 
aie diiferent; but tbe intensity of terrestrial iaa«;;itel»sm 
may be regarded as uniform throughout the ex lent of 
tbo noodle, and iu diloetiwn nerallel. In order ihcrv- 
Ara tbit the ro—'Mawas «iboala be cuual and contrarv. 
Urn tnw of f owmi iaaoi of tbt atodia 
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I «qual. Ill this nnoet magnet tSDi tmaiblM Ibo 
■lUnl dectriciUes of all MUtuoM. 
Tb» development of mafrnetum in 1ioitiei» whether by 

lene«lrinl action or tlic iiirtucnco nf lonrlsloncs, is analoirmi.-i 
to the decoinposilion of Ihc natuial dec U- in lie a iii a sybtiiiu 
of coti'liiciint; IiixIks sL'|Kii!ited by non-ci'iuluclors under 
the' induence of an exlttnat body uiid tkuir uwu natural 
•dim: heoco when magnetism i» communtCBted bj • loed- 
ttMi^etmi vbeo in contact thu leUw Ions none of ile own 
nii^elhm. as it acta euU:ly by influenoe; wheieaa in Mm' 
lij luit' < lertrized bodies, contact will conitnunicaiu elec- 
iriiiii : ilie coercive force of iini^rit;^ therefore extends 
• voii to ! heir surfaces, lii fai t tin- rcai-tion uf iln' >ul)>t:iiuc 
luaKOctued by inUuencc tends to a further decompotiitiun 
•f UM flnidi of the magnetizing body, and this gives it 

Katar energy, unlew when it i« nugm^iamd to saturation, 
t ii, when the internal magnetSe Ibreea are equal to the 
coercive power; fir tluMi iu.y furtlur ilivilopmont of the 
duids would bo only loniiHuaiy, and a reunion would take 
jilaci,- iiniiK'liaUly. 

Vlte dipping-needle is a magnetic needle, the opposite 
pales of which possess equal magnetic intcnsiiie:!. It at- 
laeiied to the centre of a vertical circle, and iUi luotiun is 
eonflned to the plane of this circle. Tlie circle has a luoiiou 
m rizimiitli about a VL-rliciil axia,aiH! w.iiiiu a fi\t il hori- 
WDlai circle, hoih cucies being graduated. Wlit ii ilio ver- 
tical circle is turned round itis axis until the needle acquires 
I vertical position, the plane of the circle is then p«r]ieo- 
4ietthtr to that of the magnetic roeridian> end hence by 
means of the liorizontal circle the position of this meridian 
plaue becomes known. The vertical circle with the needle 
ati.iv, brmi^'ht to coincide with the meridian plane, and the 
augular doprestsion of the north pole of the horizon, or more 
Jlririly of the magnetic axis, may be read off the •;raduated 
kab of the vertical oirclcb and meaasures the dip. The right 
line joining the north and south polea of the needle is nearly 
cmncident with the raagneiic axis, but tbo lutti r m.ty be 
WMrtained more accuratuly by inverting llic nciMilo and 
taking the mean direction between its two positions of 
equilibrium. There arc other methods of adjusting the 
•lippiiig-needle, but in every method it requires great deli- 
cacy and minute attention to all ports of the ai^uaiment. 

If we place a bar of soft iron, suspended by a eoKeelion of 
lilk strinijs .'U its inirMle.in a ilircc;irM» |iai;illi'l to the mag- 
netic axis of llic 'lippmiJ-nLcrULs I lie action of icncstrial 
Uagneli-siu will hav<; full I'Ib ct mi the bar, its natural iiiaij- 
seturna wiU Ik' <lrcuti<{ o-«d. and it will aoquire a |>olarity 
uuilar to that oi ii ;aedle, iu |>ole8 repelling the similar 
M<s of the needle, and attracting tiMOontrary pok-s. Its 
•tat of coercive power prevents It from retaining tbe po- 
Ivityof its different partt, tvhen the bar is moved iruo oibor 
pusitiuns ; for if we iiut rt the position of the bar, thai point 
•hich was primitively iho north pole will now become the 
•oath, and vice verf i, under the effects of a ih w decoinpo- 
»tionof its magnetisms by terrestrial influence. If however 
tin bar he left for a bog time in the direction of tbe magnetic 
ttis. to as to aequire some oxygenation, or if it be heated 
to a red heal and suddenly cooled by immersion in water, it 
"ill ai fjuire a cixiiiivc force, and become permanently inag- 
Uetie. Iron crus.sos, woatbereueks, &.(., which ha\e bfoii 
'c^r kept in a fixed position, or have boea struck by iight- 
' acquire magnetie propntiet in the mMner niMve 
'Wfibed. 

It is a remarkable etrennutanee connected with the 

ebange of motecular disposition caused by tin- artion uf lu-at, 
'liat if we yratlually heat a Ijar ol' jrou, thu laleusiity of its 
II u.iti on a magnet increase---, and arrives at a maximum 
*ben tho bar is broiiglit to a chorry-rcd heat; with higher 
<l(^iees of heat ilic intensity is diminished, and is totally 
OMppreeiablc when the bar has reached a bright white 
on eoolmg it reeorers its powers of action by similar 
«<ps. and tbe same law bold* true if tbe inaLjnot be healed 
laUcMrl of the bar. Hencu in producing,' tho greatest deve- 
l"Pca('nt of niaj^neiism by intluence. we stiO the ndtMUAtnge 
"f using iron or steel bars at a red heat. 

Magnetism may be developed in iron, steel, cobalt, and 
nieiiel, by other means than the induence of bodies already 
■agnotized , as twisting, hammering, electrical discharges, 
attd tfalvaiiic currents. [Ei.ECTHe>-MA<;vi tism] If we ]ila( »a 
bar of iron in a vertical position, and give it a series of slight 
blows with a hammer or poker, it will acquire a feeble de- 
gnu of magnetism ; hence it happens that the anvils and 
athcr UhjU crapkyed In iniilhiaft aiw mdowed with mag- 
P. No. Mr 



netism. In all stteh Haass the mechanical operation* tend 
to bestow a coefeive power, while the tenealnal ■mgnetiam 

separates the Huids in the bodv. 

Cavallu, Benett, and Coulomb remarked the in Jicutioiis of 
luagiieiiMii given by various substances, as cupper, sdver, 
&e. It t> ]iarticularly observable in hammered copper, and 
scarcely perceptible when the cupper has been ca»t, an at 
tonlioii to which circumstance is of considerable importanoo 
in abipbuildiog. Coulomb formed very fine needles of 
various siibatanees, and suspending them by silk strings 
between the oppo-^ttc poles of two powerful loads;. >iu'», fuund 
that they were acted on by the latter. Tlii.-» pliciiotnenon u 
allnbutable to the existence of minute quantities of iron, or 
iron COD) jMiunds in ttiose different bodies, 'itie intensity of 
the magnetic u iioii (Joulomb found from direct experiments 
to Im proportional to the quantities of iron contained in Iho 
bodies, and he afterwards applied this piinciple to discover 
the qu.mtily of irai fonlaim-il in iniiiure inclals. 

hruin the preceding ub&i rvulious ou llic propuriies of tlie 
mamieiic fluids it wdl bo easy lo understand the principles 
upon which the venous modes of constructing artiibiial 
fluids are fuuiide<U which we shall now brielly notice. The 
earliest method of magnetizing a bar of hard iron or steel 
washy drawing it throughout its wliulo extent at right 
angles ijAerone of the iioieB ot" a rUoii^' iiia;^nct. In tli;s 
case if we suppo e thai |>uie ubieh cuiitaiiis the austral lluid 
to he used, the first coiilacl with the bar decom|>uses its 
neutral magnetisms, auiacting u> tbe point of couiaoi tho 
bonal and repelling tbe austral ; tbe successive narts of the 
bar are subject to a similar decomposition of tneir fluids, 
but it is evident that the effect of each previous decomposi- 
tion neutralizes the sun i edm/. except at tlie extremities ; 
the magnetism thus devclupud is therefore feeble, and ap- 
parent only at the extremities of tbe bars, or in some coii- 
secntive points fiMJned by peculiarities in the material of the 
bar, or in the node ofopenuion. Dr. 6. ICnight greatly im- 
proved the mode of magnetizing bars in the following man- 
ner : ho joined two stnunglv magnetized bars by their ends 
bearing contrary nanus, and i)la< iiii; on them in the direc- 
tion of ibeir length a small >itoel bar iivated to a cherry-red 
heat, with its middle on tho point of junction of the mag- 
netic bars, bo madeeach of themtorub on theeorietpond- 
ing extremity of this steel bar, and the latter when removed 
was found to be stron^'ly rnn'^nictizcd. In this tuelhod not 
only does the presence of tbe stcoiul magnet favour the de- 
(Miii|>o»itiori ol the magnetic fluids, but the inteiisiiy ot thu« 
auliun of the magnetic forces is greatly increaiseii by the ele- 
vated temperature of tbe steel bar. 

Du Uamel pUced two steel ban of equal length parallel 
to each other, eonneeting their corresponding extremities by 
pieces of soft iron interposed ; tlion taking two bundles of 
magnetic bars, bo united their poles of contrary name near 
the middle of one of the steel bars, and by iii< lining tlio 
bundles made one of them pass towaid^i one exiremiiy of ihu 
other bar, the second passing in tho contrary direction, and 
then auecaaeively niwated the operation, when both the 
steel ban became strongly roaKnetiied, but with contmry 
iniignelisins at the ourresponding extremities of eat li In 
this i[ioiho<l tbe decomposition of the neutral niu^utliams 
of tbe interi>osi;d pieces of soft iron aiUi-, lo ibe effect pro- 
duced by the contact of the magnetized bundles with tbe 
steel bars. 

Epinus, adoptmg a aiiiiilAriiielhod,- preferred interposing 
strong magnets instead of soft iron, the relative posiiion of 

the |K)les of the two magiiolsbciri:^ rever^eil ; (".'iiift-mb com- 
bined the advantages of ilu se iblVeient iiie:!n' U by com- 
|HMing bis magnetized bun^lle^ of bars at a i lu i ry-icd heal. 
A fine steel needle may l>e very strongly magnetized by 
being placed in the axis of a wire twisted into tbe form ofii 
helix, the extramitiea of which are brought in contact with 
the wires of a powerful galvanic battery. Tlie polos of a 
bar magTielize.l to satniaiion arc near its e\f reniii n -, wiiltin 
generally a few lines, while ihc intensity beronie- n^seiiaible 
at the distance of a few mrlie.-; in a thin bar ilu intensity 
may be represented by the diftei-ence of the utdiiiates of two 
logarithmic curves, thu origin of one being at the auslral, 
and of the others at tbe boreal extremity of tbe needle. 

When bodies eont^ning neutral mai^etiims are made to 
rotate rapi'Hy rouiul an axis, the niai^iietism becomes deve- 
loped and atts on tho needle ; thus a ulatc of copper inado 
to revolve rapidly in a horizontal i lme w 11 mlhienee a 
compMS-needle placed over it, and pi-oduce in it a rotation 
in the MUnO dtnetioilt on Whkdl subject several valuable elf 
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wr%alions have been mwlc Vv M. Ara;."\ Sir Julm Her*- 
rhc», It al"H» prtKlucwl a si l uiul mnlhomntirai mo- 
moir from M. Puvawin, m wihich the mcchaniral farce gcno- 
Lito'l hr rotation if iDtroduoed into Um general equations 
doduceti from Ml fheoiyof the dittrilnitMa of magDeliun in 

Iwdic-i. 

The consideration of the distnbution of rnagnetum 
tbrougltout the globe has ic<1 to various cxplanalorj hypo- 
tliCMS ftiare the Unao of Hallcy ; the po&ilion, th« nttniber, 
•nd the motions of llie points which may be regarded aa 

j>ole* of tcrrcHtrial raagnclism. have been all subjerts of 
<li!<u«.<iun and of opinions formwl on fn<»nc!u si ve ground*. 
Theox rllcnt tal ks ;iri'l ni iji^ vf Ilanstecti have pivcn a 
greater ticgree ot certainty to this su'.ijoot. The French 
government having lately sent out an expediti>.>n for geo- 
graphical and fcientiflc diNorerv, tbe report of whiob may 
be thortly expeeted; and the British fporernment hawing 
np|Miinted Captain James Ri»ss with a view to sitpilar oh- 
cols in thel'acifle.we shall defer to theartirleTKRKRSTiii AL 
^Ia':nktism nn aerouiit i f idr dtp, variation, .".i;!! i ilni ;;y. 
lit dilToront part* of tlie eii tli, tts well as the <x)a»iderutiori oi 
lh<^ niai;iiefir eiiu;it«r and jxdes. 

Magnolic uWrvationa are now ^nerally inade in Europtt 
in obicrvatoriea, and alto b^ wtonttllo trarellen ; and lome- 
tiling valiiribic on the subject of terrestrial wagaefimi is 
diiilv adde<l to our previous kiiowletlf^e. 

F'or tlio tlii-iM y I 'f inaij ri. lisiu :i. <-niifi''rtr<1 \nili I'lcctririty 
consult K it iN->ti\ Cmtr*e fif Lectures: Bioi's Physique: 
13ec<njertl. 7V,'^' ' de I'tleefrieifis M»d Captain jCater'» 
Papera in tJie J^tl. Tr tm. 

ForthenialheiDatieal theory on this sQbjtwrt — tbeMnnoww, 
bv I'nisson ; Am^)ere*9 Klfctrnlhjnamic T^taHtfJ and 
Murphy's Elcclrirtly. chap. vii.. Cunbrid'^c. 

\Viili ic'iTf-t to the ivnstniclion ( t iiriifu i il ma^ iu t- — 
IJr H.k.' Taxi r. Phil. Tnms., l7U-'25. Mu lu U i >n .UiiJicuU 
Mitam!'', I/niL>!j, ! 750 ; ('avnllo 0« 3/f/^««•/^*w^ Lumbm, 
1786; Bruvikter, in Knqiclopwdia iiriUmniea, \ml ed. ; 
Btrlow. in J!ncfjch>p<rJia metrop. f and fleorwt^ On Mag- 
nrtn. i^'t-i. S:f 
MAG.NKilSM, ANIMAL. [Animal Magnetism.] 
MACNIFYINO POWER. [Miooscon; TktE 

SCOPK.] 

MAGNITUDE. Thit term i» g^enenlly tised tjmonyin- 
onsly with miaotlty, and h aooietintM eveo «oiif<«R«d with 
uuinbcr. The dietinctian between the flnt two tema la 

no? ni iif marked (ban thfsr— he who answors thequcBlion 

* Low iiiii!*h?' desi iif'fs thf iiiiaiit;ty, mid lu< ulio answers 

* haw at (li'-i ril cs tin- iiiiii,'iiitui!c. But siiioi,- ui il'Iii- 
tude i» generally used in our language as Bppli«yl to ara«)uitt 
of iipare. we may best describe war own idiofli bj laying 
down quantity as the general term, and •ttting OMgniMlde 
to mean usnally the (luantiiy of space. The term however 
ii;v.-t hr c ;i-Mt iL'fl, III a muilR'UKi; ical point r.f \ a» ori- 
gilltUin.' wi'li Kinlrd (who«i' woni i> firytB^r), uial it \% l|fe«1 
by him. n i' i^.Tri l uUnlv as .Tpplif^l tn -]i.t'c, l>iit aN<> in 
everything vthi' U a<,lim:s uf the introduction of the notion 
of Kreutcr or less. In this s^tise then, we baTe many mag- 
nitudes (all moral qualitiat for inatanee) which are not tlw 
object of matheantieal reasoning. 8o neceanry ia the 
iijti jn of ninguitudc 'i< ' iir conception even of things which 
Mc r:mtiot meusurc, that we Ixjrrow idioms from subjt-cts 
Mitbiii tlie province of nKjilu ii'.at i , 'l ln.s «« spt-nk of 
force of mina, and of it being ii^rvuier mono tniiividutil lh:iti 
In niiotlicr. Arcorihiig to the deAnition of nia^-nitude, 
namely, ' that of which sreatar or lets can be prcdieaied. 
M hen two of tbe tame hind are eompaied •offether,' it Mhtwi 
ibal MO includr h ,th im iitu! m %<tll as mati n il objects of 
c<>iir<.-pti >n. But the iiintlu imt ICS mforji the {lORloliir 
tli:it no such objt-ct can luu'K- iiiaticr i j i'x n-i ri ii-ud.ii.". 
nnli'ss in cases which admit ot tbo coroparisoii bwiix iier- 
fonned uci ordiii^ to some meiluNl tlie rcauilB of which shall 
bo aei^erident, and inaepamble ftom Mr Motion of tbe thing 
measured. Let A and B be two mafrnitndaa of the tame 
kind; liny irr then, nnd then viilt. Ilio objLCls . f inatl.*- 
niuticnl coiiij'arituii, when oihor m.T.'iulutWs tqual to A ati<l 
B cnti be t lunl. ai.d a'hlcd ti.L;<Mlrer bh often as in.iy be 
desired; aud when. mun-iM^r. uiy collection of As can bo 
compared with neollerti >ii i f Hs, «oes to ascertain which 
in greater or lea^ than tbe other. Ancka Avniah an in- 
stance of mafnitwie the conception of whurb it exceedingly 

v.'i-.:iu' III the iniiid of ni •»! lH".firincrs biil wliu-h lukes piu- 
< i .i .n M'l certainty in tlie course »f lualiiematical atudy. 
Mi^nttiidiii., thus ratioldc' of iiwpaf iiiNi, uv iha ohjaela «f 




theaoetnneof rRopoRTioM. [Sec also Ni Mnia: t^i- it 
That part of gcumolry which prv<x<Kv> pru|>iaft*Mi 
only the tmipla •ttemaiive of etiaal or unequal. 
inaqaaUQr kioff OMnaMi^ diftfrai mil aAt* 
sidnwtioB. 

By the magnitude of any bounded «p:irc liii' rr.iiTx a» 
tieian ineuns the rc?>ulL-> of iiu-;u->urL-ia<':)l ^hmk mdt tr*- it- 
McriLed in SnLiD, 1)imkn'<ions : but tbe cwmuvia tiam 
refent to that whicb tbe matbcmatKHUi ralb for dtaHiaitaa 
apparemt magmtti4«h It la «»ic«c^ ia ib« cvmrnm mnk 

ing of tbo terra, to any, that A BMiat a liltJe JtMaim fr m 
the eye is larirer than aiWBOla moNntun. ]n ibus jodt,-;:.: 
ofobji ( t>, till- iiiigles which tbey »«' u : 'i ,>i •.'■^ t^. i .. s.d? 
the mi-ans oi comparison. Kspvri«:u««, liennM fh»«i u>c 
combination of sight and touch, teacboa wt bow tu iBAha 
those dedttotiona which are nona—ry bafeiw w« awa ham 
the abaolate from tbe appanot magnitllda. 

It is toon fbund thiM an ohfaoC. aa it iweedce, frum, 
smaller, that ia. subtends a leas ans^ It ia abo seta 
tl'.r loccBS is a<-r<ini)'aiuoi) Ly a I s- of ^rigbtneat aft<i dit 
t iiK'tiiMs. Tb«« ibrtuor a, a ia>usci|uutK.<(.< of tltv loas ofl^u 
V hu h takes place in ita poaaage through ihr sir ; ««« a 
not for this, the aamo object would be eqoaMt bni^ ai M 
diatancaa ; for though the quantity of Iif[ht whtcb «Mhs iht 
•yo ia diminisbed by increase of dutanci!, yet the aarf* t 
from which tbe light appears to proceed i» diniintahed « ii,- 
samc ])rii|H)rt)on. Tiie Irss iifdistiniiTicHS t> i c •u-'^artv* 
flrsl ot ihc iotts of l^bl, iit-xt of liMi dilicveiil pt>{inlM> .i. 
which different oulourt are loat : tbe effect of the iiit«rpv«d 
ataM^bflta amonnting to Uyms on more or km tt tat 
eehiar of the attamphere ever the whole. Om pe«nfta»rf 
ma;/nitudedc|ienda both ou tbe subtended aofia aW mi tte 
di»tiiicines8: we luarn from expeneoce. thai uf two J^yit*- 

i under the sutnc aiij;le. tlic ks^ >ii>iitirt. a» tjenr t^ 
inure discmt, must bo the hir^i-r. limi itabtt u ocr uuai 
ean readily bo shown 1^ i>r^Mlu<-ing imtaBaes m whamwi 
are docotved. the object being euhor aaab aa ts aacaaa- 
HHinly seen, or aoaa vndsr miiMQal eiiauiaalaatm A ssW 
snl siatuo mounted on a column does n /t su^Ttst \^ M -. 
of a mnii of unusual sise to persons in |:eut.Ta1. anlete vlv-t 
some periion mounts the s^mo height, uud jtf -rds ie«ar> ■ 
comparifon. In a f»g, which dimini«he» tbe dtaimmaw 4 
objeelB, but docs not aflect the angles under whitfc tk» 
Ufaaaan. tlieaa obiocts are senaiUy 
aiaa; and distant bills appear aaaief ia a dear Asy ' 
a hazy one. Thvio wIik wear spcctat'i-* »ji .Ti 
selves, by l>roathuig oii the glasses, and wairiniw aa »t>jmX 
as thi- 111 isiure evaporates, 
gives apparent approximation. 

The ani{lti aubtoiidud by an object is 
lanea. wliieh ia sutMeiolU^ uciir for 
whan anglaa are saian, whirh is generally iW i 
a man of six foet hiAi, at tltc disianL-«' of a hiiilri A fart. « 
seen under an ui^U- i l j Ti e <kttn is seen la 

aii^'le of .1-2'. and the tiUK>ii umiv r anzle of 29^' ;a U^' 

M.AGNOLIA'CE/fi, an imporlaat natural onlct a/t.s* 
minous pulyiictaloua Exognt, OtMietine of bushn aa» 
t>ae% inhahiiinc tho >arap<*ate parte of besh the Oh e«« 
New World, 'ney hare the numerous dia^^msi «»nMw 

Bivl hypoL;yiious slaiiirn-i uf Raiuiiiriila<v». I« wbs-li t*. 
are closelv iillji d -. tltey iiitltii' not otily lu thnr >rt m <» r*^ 
linbit, but III tho youn<{ leaves being enveloped m •tiptii'^ 
either liorn-likc and c^>uv«lula,er btinalved. which are tliwe % 
off as the Icarca unfoUL Tha flaaa i a ara wauaCv bear as^ 
awaet-sceuied, and the leavaa are firm, broad.' b*4 




to eonsfquenoe of which many of ibe snocies are t-'bjut* -J 
< ultivation in all civdixed lountrica. In Kagtand. «kr^ 
tlujy are oxotics, they are among tho Bos.t biglkis 
of orniimental plants, and every species wbteh cm hmt 
climate, or u bicb will thrive in oontertatanas. bsa Ims 
cottcctol with groat eaic, wheaevee op por ta at ti es ha** 
offirad* ao thai few now remain to be uapurtesl. A» mff 
the most omamental of the hardy kinds aiv ib« kL ^*.>fc 
flora iiC Ciiuhiift. M. uLiuc.i, i t w'm h ibcre irv «»■■ 
v.uicUca. M. luucropUvtl^ tbo iloaeis^ vbtcli arv aiv- 
the largest in ibo vegetable kmgdooi ; aod ibe Tul'&->*^' 
Liriodendron tulipifoaw ^ iafgo tiae with sineuUr uaana* 
leaves. In Bengal the air is oAen prrfutnrd wrt b iktAni 
ipaaca of tbe T^ampac, a sprcitMi of Micbrlia; vbaa an 
Cbtna and the Malayan Arv.kipcUi(>> ptb<*r> atx «<i(ub1W 
ki. ' ,■. :i fi.i! tin ir i.rii.i ii'.i (II n I'liarartiTS. N>»r are lb» 
of this ord<-r less useful Uiau bi<a«t«fiti. it t* yt^tt»Lm tktai 
tbay aia aU faluaWe tho hbtdu^A fHhtaa <« 
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btf L MmpmIu glaiaoa m MMOg die b«t bittMr ud uo> 

mlic mcM kMirn in aidicdMk and tiw 

to th« North AoMtiesnMttemtidiitiWtoSMmty inferior 

to it. 

The genera Tnlautna and Magnolia bavo the very iiiii(rulur 

a«ity of dropping their mms oat of tbo back at' tho 
^vesaels when npu, aUowing them to iMBg down, each 
fnipeoded by a long oodamib^ dartle ooid, oonpowd of 
delieate spiriu ToaeeU 




I. « iMl ol ftp* ftall vBi th« (Nte 
WiMlim sr atMA. rfHWiiir dw all 



In conwqucncc of tlie seeds of MagDoHMOD containing 
n abundance of oil which often beoomes rancid aeon oAer 
they are gathered, it is difficult to trsnspoit them to a oon- 

uilerablc diatjncc in a-living state. Tlio best mcthnd nf 
inccccding in that object i> to park tlic vee'ls iti enrth as 
xxin as lliey are ripe, pressing them elosc ami serui iiig tiicm 
in a box. Under siu li circumstances tbey will preserve 
th' ir viiality for several months. 
MAGNUS. ALBERTUS. [AunsTva Maonvs-I 

MAQO. rCASTHAOB.1 

MACO. [CnLUMKLLA.] 

MAGIME. [(.oHvii>.«, vol. viii., p. 68.1 In addition to 
"le habits of this bird and its ccographical distribution 
'Utrtl in tbe orticlc above refcrrca to, M.Teraminck quotes 
M. Boi6as authority for its building its nest in rdiflcus, and 
J* buaK wiy eommon in Norway. It liras aa high up aa 
LavIaDd. and ia common in tbe Morea. Dr. Von Sieoold 
m M. n.-i ri;or observed it in Japan, where it is known by 
^ luuuu of Kasiui, and is precisely identical with the 
Kttnipaaii angpie. 

MAIIARAMPURAMCHhedlyof theprcat BaU'Xn^l- 
»8c oil ihe Luniatic coast, in HCSe* N. lat, and 80» !«' B. 
long., about 35 miles south fromlladnn. In the irarae- 
<"ie aeis^bourbood of this vfliage an a gnat nmiber of 
>Btient aeulptutes fn a high Mala ef piesovfafion. They 
••n^t of proups of liumnn l^«Mi^ Umm, elephants, bill 
*onkeys, an<l rats, all ol the natural tiee.and vnriousotlier 
•nitnal!, or monsters. These fljiiires are ;ill t ut out of solid 
Wflcks of granite, and were evidently connected with my- 
"wwgtcal subjects. 

lAtlMftfie«f ,tgnnitoiod(hefaiBdth0TdliteisaB n- 



eavated galleiy vUh piUan, and near to it is anotlier Iar;;o 
excavation, the walls of which are covered with .sen Ij) lures, 
]ia\in{,' reference to tlu' Hindu mylli<ilo;.5y. To tlu' uurlh of 
the \illa;^e is a temple (ontainm^ a statue of Gancsa, thirty 
t'eut hi^ii, which IS cut out of a single block of granite; and 
about ItaLl' a luilo on the south ^ide is a group of tem* 
pkss ftom aaTentocn to thirty-six feet in heq^bt, formed of 
Ihe MOM nateriaL Some smaller eaves are seen in t!u> 
neighbourhood, and evennrhrre about are scattered frug- 
nu ni> uf sculpluiaB.fiimiiar in eharader to thoao above 
described. 

A temple dedicated to Vishnu, a tank, alnl some archi< 
teotural rums on the neighbouring plain, are held by the 
natives to be of an equally remote antiquity wiih the sculp- 
turea, but this opinion does not apneor to be well founded. 
The inhabitants bare a tradition that the city of the great 
Bali stood oil the shares o)>po.-iti; to the hite of the pres'.-nl 
village, but is now covered by the sea. It appears however 
tiiat llio opinion of the t-ea having swallowed up ov wa-lu-d 
away several pagodas is groundless, and it is even doubtful 
if the tradition above refbrrod to does not rather ni.fly to a 
place on the Malabar coast, where tho memory ot a ju im e 
called Baliu is preserved and celebrated by an ann-.ial le>- 
lival. It appeai-s that ihu true S,u)>,( rit name of this place 
on tho Coroiuaiidel coiist is ' Mahamaluipiira,' or ' tlie c ity 
of the great mountain.' 

iBabingtou, On the Sculpturetaiad JfuaripUout at AlaAd' 
m hapur, xnAnaHc TrmuacHom, vol. ii) 

MAIlABHARATAM.orBllARATAM ( belonging to 
Bh&rata and bis descendants'), liie most celebrated epic 
|K)em of tho Hindus after the 'Rumuyana.' A passo^o in 
the introductory part of the work ( 1, 229C) has given grotind 
for the aiawtien that it eontaibs the round number of a 
hundred thousand distieha or dodbi ; hut in ovder to com* 

fdote this enorunnis utnoUBtiAhe'Hurivansa.' a mytliolotrjcal 
listory of Krolina, and sundry other pieces, iiuve Leeu 
atldcd. The eighteen euniponeiit lletioiis (I'arva) of the 
' Mahfibharata ' contain about 8 j.UUO slocas. and even these 
may be reduced to 24,000 distiohs, of which the original 
'Bbflrata.' without its episodes, is said to have formerly 
oonrisled. (1, 101.) The principal subject of the 'MahA- 
bhfirata,* to which its middle sections jiarticularly are 
consecrated, is a long civil war between two dynasiies of 
aniient India, the Kurusand Paiidus. Both were descended 
from Bharata, king of ila.stiuapur, whoso first-born sun, 
Dhritarashtra, the ftlher of Duryodhana and the Kurust 
ought to have auoooeded to the throne; but this princo 
bemg blind, the loeptre was teiaed by his cousin Yudbikh- 
tiras, the eldest of tho five Pilndu princes. At first tlio 
usurjier w.is driven of!" by liis uncle Duryodhana. an<l even 
banished to a wildei ue^s tur twelve years ; but as the Pandu 
brethren were favoured by their IVicnd ami ally, llie hea- 
venly Krishna, and as they were themselves, acoeidittg to 
the logand* begotten by several deiiioa, after a long atruggle 



against the Kom princes, and after wuy perfioua adven« 

the sovereignty of India. 



tures and bloody oxpluils, thoj 



11/ established in 



In this main texture of tho ' MahSbhSrata' is interwoven 
a great variety of enisodcs; or more properly speaking, the 
history of Ihe Plinouaand Kurus is tbe leading thread by 
which an immene eolleotion of antient traditions, moral 
reffeetions, poetieat descriptions, and popular stories of every 
kind, has been connected. It is very important to observe 
that these accessory elenienl.<, which now fonn almost 
three-fourths of the whole ejiopee, are slate 1 in iImj |XKmi 
itself net to be constituent parts of tho original ' Blifiraia ;* 
in Ami they are for tbe SMSt port very krasely inserted ; and 
aa auDy of them are epic productions of considerable 
length, the principal theme is not only frequently infer, 
nipted by iuti iveniiig episwlcs. but often totally vh-ht, 
of, even when liie most adive progression >hould W- ex- 
pected. Thus, for instance, tin- mt ta|diysu al .^\^tl•m of 
ratanjali is propounded by Kruhua. in the eighteen lectures 
efthe much admired BfaagnvadgM, just when the army 
stands di^oaad in fell amy and caady for battle. Besides 
a vast number of various riwrt tales and fictions of 
every description occasionally inscrte<l, the cpis'uhi'al rmi- 
poMtions of the ' .Vlahilbharata ' maybe divided mii t«.) 
^'i iiei al clasftos of a more di.stinct character ami ef peculiar 
importance The tint closa, to which the early sections of 
the * M abtbhArata' are partieniaily consocraied, is occupied 
in iolviag thaoamical and eoHMguieal piobloms, blended 
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wiiii llifiRO will! nnil faiUaMioul conreplioiis l>y wlii<li 
tlio mi-tipliy^icul mind of tlio Hnidtis is so dwiily 
ailrartvd. To llicsc, in tlie last clinptcrs t>f tlic work, 
and after Ibo foncluiioii of Ihe ^r<i»t war, avo added di-. 
daeiie and moral epiiodM oo rtlisious dutiet and McriBces. 
wtolitMyand peiritentMtilt»,ana«Hi final beatitnde.fbrming 
•1n»0illie«ni[ik-f.' ^yiti-m uriivlian nrnl a iMinjH-iMliiini 

of the BraliiiuiU! ul Jmtli. Tlx- s«'c. ni'l <■l:l^s nf fjiiMMius, 
wliirli may, altliougli in 9<mn' ic'^nri im]irM|icily, \><- called 
bikturical. consi^it of various) and ample traditions of farmer 
epochs and nre occuiued in rcrording the origin, {psnaology, 
and hiatiiry of anlieot kioga and beitwa ; in giving an amHuit 
of their giivcmment and pnctioe of wuftre, their individual 
advi'iiture«,aiid their Aplendid action*: ; ;u;(l in cxhihifing; their 
piety niifl devotion in fuinitiOir tho^eduticsol art-lmujuslilV !>y 
wliicli the favoiii > i)t' tin hfavml} lieinps are to be arfniu tsl 
ThcKf and ftiinitur narratives are ctiietiy arcumnlated in tin' 
Ibird and !oni'e«t »cction of the* Mahlbbdrata,' called Vann 
parvan (book of the fUretl), where tbqr v» told hj Uie Brab- 
minical u{re Markhandeya, fbrthe pnrpoaeof entertaining, 
ron iitid animating iIk- d. jcctwl spirit nf tbr- Rin'lti 

pi.iii cs ilunui; their exile in tin- w il'lornc'i'i. In ttiis ii'^i't ct 
the ppi>.odical pierc^ nC tli<' ' MahaUh^'ii-nfa' iimv b*' (midii iit'<l 
Willi ihe rhajisodics hy Phemius and DemiMlorus m 
the Homeric pwius. and as tnany of them are marked with 
a poeuliar aimplteiiy of maanei* and caat«n«. tbey might 
almmt teem of an older date than the main bodf of tbe 
ep.ii»ce. of whieh they arc tnt.illy jndept'n li nt. This 
lends «s to the oriirinal ronnKisition of the ' M ili;it<ti*irat:i,' 
Ik'liieli i:i llii^ uiliixl.K inry of ihi- ]ii»i'iii i* tliiis ifl.itcd. 

T1 • 111 wt cclehratod sages, with lhe;r iliM i;,lt'..i, being 
n^^c nil l. '1 at a splendid saeriftcjal Asliv t1, <lie venerable 
Kniiliiia l>\-ai^ayatta, teiib theanraame of Vya^a, who bad 
lieen an eyo-wilneit« of the f^rifat eivtl war. ia reqiieated hy 
kinj; .Iiiiiumejn\ ;! tn ^tvean urrountof those M<n«1) cm nts, 
ill wliitdi. two t,'iMii-i ations ago, his own anee9l»»r.-> had jilaycd 
n fatal pan. J In-^ i;ivk. hi iri^ dirclined by V'ySsa himftelf, is 
readily perforniud by one of his di<riple«, VaisampHyana, 
who. being duly instructed. and from memory familiar with 
the boroie poem, recitca it atftiU length to the halewng 
njmembly. A •tmilar festival being afterwards eelebrated by 
kiii^ SitninKa, the same pnicoi^'din<r< arc repeated, and Sauti, 
whose i'iiiluT hail bi-en a di«ciple of Vyft-na, undertakes tiie 
reeilal of wliat is now i oiui'lered the ori/iiial * lihArata.' 
Neither in those nor in other instances is n written ropy of 
tbe text mentioned; it waa in fact only ooromittcl to 
memory and handed down by oral tradition, untd the in* 
rreaaing masts of aub«cf]ucnt episodes. moreor kaa connected 
with the pri'iiiti . r «iiliii < i, in ji 'l llu necensity of n final 
arninf»etin'ni : :i:nl. I d aMjid turilwr uiteqHilalioiit, a siim- 

in:ir\ 1 1| 1 ll,' I . Ill Ul lis \\ ;m prrl'lM'il 111 t|-f vOki'c foliri-limi, [ 

now e\i*tiii(j under the name of • Mabdbharata.' Not- 
withfttnndin); tbe tradiMona) character and the giadnal 
giowib uf I be poem, VjAmi baa been aunpaaed not anly 
ita autlior, but even tbe operation of colleetlnf; ttneom* 
poncnt l»rls has Ix-cn attrilmtcl to liiin, a- il wis hi> 
who. acrordini: lo llni'Ui tnulilMn, collecu J (he Vcdasaiid 
I'm ni l-, and coinpi -c l the BrDhn)a<«(itrasof the Ved.'intino 
i^chool. But as these o]>tiattims could not be executed by 
Ihe same individual, il lia^ long l>cen acknowtodged that 
tbe name of Vyfiia (implying d!iJ|io«i<toii) doea not aigniiy 
a diatinrt hbtorieol penon, but rather an alleforieal rha- 
neter, tndttdini^ tbe important fact that tlx- I'oiir ^tc if p.iri'^ 
of the ncrcd canon xvere digested by the srimc oriii<Hl.)x 
body of thi- aiilii-nt Hi aliiii mn al i-cli nik, liv whom ahiMst 
every branrttol' the trailitional and i>cientiflc learning of ihu ' 
Ilimlus has lioen sitcceasively propagated alld preserved, 
lienre a religiou» and priestly chaiactar prevatU in tbe 
•pic poetry of the Hindus ; in tUa aence the ■ Akhyina' ia 

often ityltid a filth 'Veda.' find the * R'mtvana,' a'^ well as 
♦ MahlMtilrata ,'are in fact r.tn^i.U'red as tlie ' S.i-.tru' of the 
Kfiii-iti 1. a ( a-,U' t'lv wti isf ri creat mn, cncouniLreiui-nt. and 
insirueiioii liiey were originally designed. Compared with 
the • U.lmSyana'the ' Mahabhflrata' is wanting in unity and 
internal coherence; it ia rather a eolI<>rti.<n of antientcpia 
IV K m s gathered ronnd the oaatval bis(..r\ of the Koriia and 
rindu«: but for this very reason it farsurpa^es the fr.rmor 
poetc by a );reater variety of pleostini; scones and atit,,i tive 
M'.v.r ;i(.i;s, i iii iic,ilar:y in iis .■[n-.i],.., (he chsrai-UTs of 
wli rh art- very otten delineaunl \miIi sd peculiars dt ln ay, 
on I with »o strongly marked an indn iduality, as ti.> K aMj a 
IK weiful impresaion on tbe reader. Finally, and what ia 
Bucvamential. tba 'Malittltlfau' may ba laoMupMiaa « 



moHt ample aoarce of etrry kind of antiqnarmri \»it*. i- 1 •« 
the oiil\ Sanskrit wi.rk. if w.: .j\ri | ! liiC • Annil. Vl,»); 
mir.' li) wliitli a cwuwdci jbit: ii|a«ti.liiy of ihc mw«t \ l; 
historical fragments has bet^n prcwrvcd Tli« tr\.tii n 
will be abown in a aeries of learned e«<>aya bieiy bcaaa L* 
Prof Laawn (in jUr die Kmit 4f Siw^f* 

landex). The great war itaelC whidi on :i»(ronorDira2 njg* 
lations has been supp4M>oil to have taken plorc dunii^ fW 
twelfth centurv b.c. (W irks of Sir Wdliira X^nt-«. i.u i>\ 
vii., 7'). is imiubitably an historical event; and a» Pii, 1 
(while). Kruihna (black), Diiryodbana. DhnLira.iitra. xit^ 
otiwr namea are allegorical. Prof I.mcti BGMcly eumi^ 
that the war might be the U)ng and scfiena wMil batwa a a 
the Brahminical tribes and the native oeet>|«nU tA 
country. I^avinie aside these qucsiiotM, we •>nly maxrt 
lhat although tlio' IJiiaruta,' i>ni[i. riy wrAlU<d. is by noToruit 
' c ontemporary Willi ihi- cvinis described »n i'-. lU pn^umM.iu 
to a vi ry rriiMii' ]K>ri<><l i f Hindu antiqoity ai» aoAoMtly 
juattfied' by internal evidence and toe nnaaiaaaaa taM»* 
moniea of subaequent wrttera. .The pacm ■unduly of 
later date than the ' ILimAyana,' but nettbcr the pn>n.ic 
time in whit-h it was composed, nor even tbee^»irhof i«i 
finally assuniMiL; its prt'^oiit sliapc, cm yr be axeriaiTwd. 

Ttircc large quarto volumes have alivady appeared of a 
complete edition in the original Sanakrtt, fully (v4>xirf 

5 learned Pundita with tbe beat manuacvipia ut tbe binty 
the SanakriC OotleBe of Cbfeutta. and pabfaOiPd by ibe 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Besidrs a number of d^sacboi 
fra-riRuis and single stories of ih.- * MahibbaraU.' farti- 
fuliy lrun^lat^,•ll hy'Sir (. l.arles WMkii.s.. 1': .f W .l- -. »r i 
Mr. Mdiiiaii. nurh a* Thf ( 'hurn$ng tjf the itct-an, iht Ms-rg 
of Diuhwanta and Satuntahi, &e, {AtmaU r\f Onnij. 
Ltieraturt; OrienUU Quarterly Mairasittt, leSS; QwarUeh 
RevutP, ToL xvt^U (he ibllewing opiaodaa tana aapoM 
in the original Sanskrit : 1. Nala and Ikim-iyanb. puV.^<i 
hy F. Bopp, L/md. IS19; Iferlin. If<3.'. Tnn»Utr4 mv. 
English verse bj II. II Milman, rd. tsli. i. Tit 
lihagaradi:'tt<i. by A. W. Si hlevel, Bonn. An Er<tl.o 

prose trsiishilion was jnihlished bf Sir Charles Wilk.it, 
London 17i5. 3. Jn^okt^wmivm^ Rkhm^a/L^ 
BrdhmavitApa, Sunda»and VjMuwtda, and TiAjMaarfL H 
Bnpp, Hi-rl n, f- '-l J ' Dilir, I'lra cum inboj ahu 
bli'irati ]ua>^sliknti.S!>iniiiii epiHtidits.' br Bopp, Bci'luj, l>2i. 
MAHANADA. [HiNinrsTAV, p. 216 ] 
MAHANUDDY. [Hixi.i srAN. p 2ltt.] . 
M AH MOOD L, am of Mu>tnpha II., wm nriwdl ■• fm 
throne of tbe OttotaaM after the desoaitian ef lua arte 
Ahmed UI. in 1 734. He eontinned tite war bcfron awdfv 
his predecessor against Nndir Shah i f P. r>. i. ' .* w.ta i 
success, and made iwacc in IT tf", A warviui. Raikis f*- 
lowcd, in which tlic Kii-sians tt^ok ()■ kzak.<w and Kl- 
bum in 1 737. and, Ausinans hivitiij joimvl tbrca. lo- 
vade<l Wallai-hia, Thf .Vustrnn f ro ^ l-eiiig defrUid at 
Krotaka on the Danube, tbe court of Vienna subn^nitii » 
a diaadvantageous peace In 1739. by which it g^vc op 
only its recent conijuests, but aU>i (he important iu»ij ' 
Bftlf-'Hwle, the conquest of a forim r w ar. IVjcv wa* i 
after iiiailc lu iwcen Turkey and Ku-^'U. and th* 

i'lwor TLtttored Ockzakow. A new war broke out witb 
Vr!>m in l**!/, and teruiinated by a treaty unfavnunlli u 
tbeOttomaiia. Mahmood took little part tn all ibeac uma- 
aetiona, but left all the earaa of atate to ht« minisitcta ar4 
fa\nurifi'<. Ho died in Deccwbor. 1 7" 4, tbe ftsv 
his ilcMtli hl•ln^,' hastened by an ilT.irt wliah maJc '.s r .t 
to tin; ino-(iiif on a Friila\,ti> »h.>« Imnitctf to his *u5ij«-». 
anioii},' wiiom rc|Kirts of bis death had been eircuUfid. li* 
was then fifty-eight years of a^e. 

MAUMUD, Soboktegin of Ghicni. the fourvkr tie 
Oasnevlde dynasty, succeeded tothetorereignty of Cbotvaa 
and Bukhara ia.u. 'J'i'i. whii h his Hitlit^r Emir N»*iPrJi» 
SLihokU'^iii had occu]iifd iimli-r Iho caliphs Rl-Tha: B-.ik 
anil Kadi-r Billah. After liaMiig; assumed tb« t^lW 
sultan, which was readily ^ruiiteil tu bim by the rruf\. 
Mahmud subdued the circumiocent i>n) vince* of Ka*t Jfrna. 
made Obiaai biaaapital, ana totally abook off tbe y«4e«' 
hia legitinfMte aoverei^. Round, as be deemed biiaselC W 
the most Ri.luiiiii Vow to aiHuTi- to thf ]>ricoi>t of (he K'jr»r. 
which ciijoiiik tho prapagiit.tv*n ut ihts l^ii^iit and war scK>k' 
the unbi ltiM rs a> a matter uf faith ; or *liinvilate«l rat><rr \i* 
ambition and covctousness, Ul-oonecalcd under tbe ciaJi "4 
religious duty, be directed his arms against ibtr i^uit-t sjil 
|)caceful Hindus, and first attacked Jeipal, tbeoe^tKMh 
ing king of Laboia, ia IMI. Tfaia cxpoifitiatt havwf 
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^vc<l KUcmHsful. Muhmud invaded Hindustan almsit every 

v'.ir, ati'i 111 tu) li'ss tli;ia fourteen sitb>o<|Ut.'iit iiinirsions, 
lUiiilc ill vari«>U-i ilirecUotia and as far ns tin- (-.ir(.li-ivsiie>« ami 
itic li«ble resiiilancc of the Hindu l ajiihs wou'.d nLu iiui iuiu 
l»pnietH;d, be devatilated the protnoccs, ravaged and plun- 
jgnMl ibe cities, destroyed the pla«M0f nligious worship, 
murdered the inhabitants, alwoys ratorolDg with an 
iiumiiise booty- In the year 1016 the for-femed chy of 
K.vwgti was destruyo'l ; atvl shortly aAer tla- atUiont and 
m i^'iiificviit Miithura, whose palaces and tentpluii of marble 
in<i aUbustcr filled even their savage conqueror with tl- 
ijMxt and religuius awe. The remotest expeottion of Sultan 
Mihmud wa« directed against the eelebni&l temple of 
Sontnst (Somanfiiha) in Guzerat (1025); and sltbougb 
ihtse transitory invasions of Hindustan were only under- 
lie -n (.) .>aU>fy liii tanniicism and avidily, and \viilioui the 
itiiciUkuii uli puKiiunenily occupyint; ihe ravaged (nuviaces, 
hi now almost thought of makin;; the city of Nahcrwalch 
lia nev captlal. Neverthelttie Mabmud retired te Chorasan, 
l«d«d villi tlie itteatimable tnaaiuesor the Indian temples. 
Afti>r hav iug onoe more attempted a predatory excursion into 
Mulian, be died at Ghisni, 1030, neither much lamented 
niiT extolled by Iiis cantcmporarics, ishatevcr llattLty had 
tLne during his life-time by praising his justtic^ and equity, 
lod sktf(eiiin;j tile leading features of his characicr.which wi re 
(Tttolty and avariee. All that can he said in praise of Sultan 
Mahmod is, that men of learning were attracted by the 
hmv of Ghisni, which he adorned with the moat ^ilendid 
Iwililinpi, and by the lustre and magnificence of his eourt ; 
ii>J thf new epoch of I'ersian poetry, of whirh tho Shali- 
Nitnoh is the mnst eminent and imperishable monuoicut, 
wn cticouragi-"! I'V the sovereign. Hut a.<i the satirical 
foemi of Fer^uiii testify, uvea bis liberality and ikvours were 
w > (,T»it degree dc]>endent on bis caprieiooi lemp/)r, and 
ture ufien bestowed in a very niggardly manner. About 
Ifcri-e miles from the modern city of Uhisni, the tomb of 
Mahniud is still luujorsoil, and in rfiiiciii'lti anco t.f his hav- 
ii^C tteen a zeoluus detVuiK r (T the lailh. Mubaiiiaiedun 
jiricsts arc maintaii)c<l, wL i < >>iistantly read tlie Kornn over 
li Krave. (Uiicbond. Hitloria (Jameoidarw^tA. Wilken, 
Berlin. 

M.\HOMET 1., son of Bayazid 1., was sandjaV, or go- 
' Wrnur, of the town and district of Aniasia when his father 
" IS defeated and tak u pnsnner by Tiniur at tin/ hialc of 
Aricyra (July, 1 4Ui ). "i hc invader having left Asia Miuur, 
Maliouiet's elder broliiers Mousa and Soh man disputed 
ibv^r father's succession between them. )lrIaboaiet took 
■'<') |iart in their quarrel, but continued to administer bis 
Fiviiice, and strengthen biinaelf in it, until Mousa, liaviog 
[ availed n^inst Scdyman, put him to death, upon whira 
ilahomet (U tlarcd war a^'ainst Mou-a, utui m as defeated 
ind killed, ami Mahomet became sole buUuii ut' the Olto- 

lfl.lrij. A.D. 1413. 

Mahomet was the restorer of the Ottoman empire, which 
Ibe (band in it state of anarchy. He extended his con- 
jwsts into Europe and obliged the princes of Bosnia, 
Wia, and WalUcbia to pay him tribute. He also e<|uippcd 
•J tliet to resist the attacks of the Venetians liy slu. He , 
' ol. after nine years' reign, a.u. H'Jl. He wa^ ^ucc<i.cdcd 

his son Muurad II. 

.MAHOMET iU son of Mourad IL, was proclaimed 
mperor of theOttomons aAer the voluntary abdication of 
bit fiilher in 1444; Muumd however was obliged by a 
ntittny of the Janiitarici!, wlio objected to his son's youth, to 
fL'.utae the reins of govi i niin'iit till liis death, which hap- 
I'f'iit.d at the licginning of 1451, when Mubonict, then 
■'ttiiity-two years of a<ic. eotninence*! his reign. He broke 
'lie truce existing with the Byzantine emperor, by building 
* f^orl on the European side of the Bosporus, opposite to the 
IWt uf Anatoli-hissar, which his predecessor Bayasid bad 
Jmilt on the Asiatic coast of the straits, by which means 
Mihomet established a comjilcli- ommaiid of (lie Bosporus. 
This Icil to remonstrances fiuiii Goiislaiitine Palu-ologus, the 
R)-canlino emprroi-, which were received with scorn by 
^'ihomet, who went uu subduing the Greek towns on the 
I' upontis and the Suxine, ravaged Thrace, and invaded the 
l'ci<ip.ii)ncsu6. At lost, having assembled an immense host, 
"Slid by s<nne at .tOO.Ono men, with a formidable artillery, 
iiii j a lin •, 1 1 i2o sad. Midunnot laid -i ^;>- I" Conslaii- 
''aople ih Aprir, lii3. After filty-four da}-> >n'a:e the 
Oitoinans earned the city by storm on the 'ilHh ut May, 
li^. Constantino full bravely fighting in the breaofa, 
OKerad by • oeip of tlw slam. AAer three days «f 



plandor and nassacro Mahomet restored order, released 

iniist of tlio jiri>oiR'rs, fjr.iiiied to the conquered the Ave 
t;.tercLSL' ot" ili. ir religion, and gave them the use of oiie 
half ol iliL- existing churches ; the remainder, and tlie best 
of them, 8anta Sophia aiiiung the rest, were transformed 
into mosques. Mahomet remained nearly three years at 
(Jonstantinuple, after which he letumefl in triumph to 
Adrianoplc, which was then the midence of the Ottoman 
sultans. 

In U^G, after invading Sorvia, he kid siege to Belgrade, 
iiut was opposed and defeated by John Hunnyades, a gal- 
lant Hungarian noble, who was regent of the kingdom in 
the absence of king LadisUuL This was the first cheek 
whktb tfaeMidiammedan arms encountered in their advance 
towards Westam JEnrope. At the samo lime Mahomet's 
fjLTurals were defeated in the mountains of vMhania by 
Scaiiderbeg. The Turks iiuwevtir tuok Corinth and ths 
Morea. In 1461 they took Tivbizond. and put an end to 
the dynasty of the Comnencs. In 1462 tboy took Lesbaa 
and other islands of the Archipelago. They next eooo 
qucred Bosnia, and Mahomet, after promising safety t» 
the prince of that country, hud him put to death. In I4CS 
Mahuiuct Hiarclicd against .Scainlfihi'g. but \ins defeated 
under liie walls <if Croia. Bui Scaiidcrbeg lust all the upea 
oiiuntry, and dying soon afler, left his infant son John 
Castriot under the guardianship of the \'^enotian senate. 
The Venetians attacked and plundered the coasts of I'hraoe^ 
Asia Minor, and several of the Greek islands. In 1470 Ma- 
iiomct laid siege to the town of Negroponte, the strong- 
liolil of the \'enctians in the /E^a;an Sea. The Provve- 
diture Eruzo, after a gallant resistance, being obliged ta 
capitulate, Mahomet proiniseil to spare bis head, but by a 
barbarous cfiuivocation he bad him sawed in two. saying that 
lie liLid not promised to spate bit aides. The Venetians hf 
means of their commercial ogenu excited aminstMaliomet,^ 
Husun Hassan, shah of Persia, who inva^d Asia Minor» 
and took Tocat in 1-172. [(Jont.vrim, Ambhocjio] Ma» 
hornet hastened to encounter han, and a battle was fought 
near Trebizond, in which the Turks had the advantage- 
over the Persians, who withdrew beyond the Euphrates. 

In 147S Mahomet took the Crimea, the khan of wbichi 
became his tributary. The Turks invaded also Dalmatia 
and Frioul. in 147U, and advancing as far as the Taglia* 
nienio, ubli^ad the Venetian.^ to sue for peace, wliii li was- 
coachidt^d Uciweeu iheni and Mahomet, in January. 14J li, by 
which Venice gave up Scutari and other fortres&csio Illyria, 
Albania, and the Morea. In 1480 a Turkish foi-QC landed at 
OtianKs and spreatl alarm throughout Italy. Intbessmer 
year the Turks attacked Rhodes, but were d«feaie<l by the 
Knighte of St. John, under their grand-master Peter d'Au- 
busM.ii. Mahomet was greatly irritated at tin- iku s of this 
defeat; and while he was makinjj preparations fur resuming 
the attack in person, he died at Te;;f,M''f Ziur in Bilhynia, 
in May, 1481. His remains were earned to Constautinoplft 
and interred with the following epitaph:-^ I deaignedtA 
conquer Rhodes and subdue nroud Italy.' 

Mahomet was a sueoessfm ronqneror. He was erueV 
Iiki^ most of the Ottoman warrioii; : but lie w is not an illi>. 
terutf or riule barbarian. He kaww scveial languages,, 
Persian, Ai iUic, and Greek; was fond of poetry, and was a. 
good letter-writer. Several of his letters have been trans- 
lated into Latin, and published by Landini, Lyon, 1520., 
Three of his letters, addressed to Scanderbeg, are found iiu 
Mclchior Junius's Collection. I69S. lie founded two me- 
dress6s, or collet'''-, at Coiistanliuo;ili-. Seveial stories of 
his cruelly, such a■^ that against a (J reek li mule, Irene, ancf 
the story alwuu llellini the painti r, it st u)ii ii d oubtfuC 
authority. [IIelu:^!, Gentii h.] His bad faiiii howeve»- 
is fully proveil, in the instances of the unfortunate Erizso^ 
of the prince of Bosnia, and others. In Turkish history 
he is styled Mattomet the Great and tlie Conqueror.. 
(KnowlIvi,'s IHsh.ry q/* tfw Tttrkts Migoot, HittoiM d9 
I Empire OtlowiUi.) 

MAHOMET 111., sii. cLc lel Mour.ad III. in isas. He 
began his rei^n h> i)uttmg to death all his brothers. Giving 
himself up to alK lu ss and pleasure, bo left t . L ^ vern- 
mont in tlie bands of bis ministers, wlw wore under the tn- 
IKience of his mother. His troops were lieeten in Hungary 
by the Imperial troops, and by llaitori, | rince of Transyl- 
vania, and they lost Gran and niber place. Muhoinet, 
being loused from his apathy, * Uoeted a large force, with 
wbidi he entered Uuoiary and took Agram ; but bo soon 
left the Bimy. wd hurned back to his ca^laL The vw 
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wtm oiiTied on m Hnnnn^ry by hn goiMnAi» Vnt with no 

su<>ri's<^ to the Ottoman Arms. In the mvantimo revolts 
bn'kf out, ami iho AMatic provinces ond the janisanes 
at C' liistnntinople iKutinieil. In tlic midst of all \hcw 
disoriKi> Mnhomi I (licJ, iii itiUi, and «ras succeeded by lus 

Kon AliiDeil I- 

MAHOMET IV^aoo of Ihrahim I., succeeded his fetber. 
who wu ftmitfled in « meeting of the jnniMtiM in 1QS4. 

when Mahomet was seven years of His mother at- 

sumod the regency ; hut afresh revolt of tlu> jniH/nnis 
snriM overthrow her power, and >!ie also was put to 'ItMtti. 
M<«itumot KuperU, or KtiprnH. was ni>w raised to llio post 
of i;raiid-virier, or priuu'-m mister. Like many other oftiei^ra 
who tamve distinguished theiBMlTM in the unab of th* 
Ottomsn smpire, Kupruli waa an Albninm. H« md 
his son Achmet nf^cr him vrarv the ruling ministers dur- 
ing the j!T«'nl»'r pirt of tlie Tr\^i\ of Mnnomet IV., who 
troubled luinst 'iC little witli stuie nffiirs. <i»jiti(; chiefly en- 

frosscd wiilj tlie sports of hunting and olliar nasiitut's. 
he two Kuprulis sjux-ad a last rayof departing glory o>'er 
tbededinu of the Tkirkidi state, llie dilsr Kopruli, ftfter 
TeprewinK by sorere mcMuras iht spirit of inranwetion 
wilhiii. f iriuifl a now fleut to opjioso llin Vcneu'nm, who, 
under Hic twn ^.ilhint l>rntliers .MiK-eiiij^o, threatened to 
force the ]«i>>s:i-(> of tlie Daidanellci!, in 1057. He also sent 
fresh troops to carry on the war iji the island of Candia. 
Meantime the war was mginj,' in H un<,r\ry between the Turks 
MHt tlie flnpetor Leopold I. The 1 urks adranced as fnr ns 
Neuhaniel, which they tocjk. spreading alarm to the pates 
of Vienna; but they were <li(i :ite<l by MuntecHccoli.peiieral (jf 
the Imperial force*. «l tin- battle of Si. Gothard, l'>63, after 
which peaee was conchKled. Tlii' same year Mahoniel Kn- 
pruh died, and his sun Achmet Ktipritli beoamu grand- 
visier. In 1G67 Achmet went in ponon to ORDdio,aDd the 
•iegc of the capital town of the same name began in real 
earnest. The Venetian general Morosini dir«cte«I the de- 
fence. In September, 1669. Murosini, after a most gnllnnt 
resistance, having exhausted all his resources, made an bo- 
nourable capitulation, and at thcsatne t mie eoncludcd a treaty 
of peace between Venice and the Forte upon terms more 
fkvourable than might have been expected. [Candia ] 
Kupruli, unlike Uie barbarian Moatapba, who in the pre- 
cewling century had atrociously violated tile capitulation of 
Famago8t;i [Cvpitus']. riilliFiilly kept the conditions granted 
tothu Venetian garrison, and alloned a free passage to all 
the inhabitants who chose to embark. 

In 1671 war broke out between the Turks and iPbland, 
and' Mahomet IV. led his army in penon; tat ho was 
surprised in his camp at Budchaz by John Sohicski, grand- 
marshal of Poland, and the sultan was obliged to seek 
safety in (li^'ltt. In llie fulluKvini,' year Robicski took the 
fortress of Kul^im. und drove llio Turks to the south of the 
Danube. In IC 75 a formidable Turkish host, commanded 
by tho bashaw of Damaseoa, who for his brarenr hn<I 
earned the name of ' Shaitan* (the deril), entered IManil. 
Sobicski. who was then king, resisted u!l their efforts witli 
a handful of men, and at last obliged them to ask for poaee, 
wlm li was eoiicluded in IGrr.. 

Ill 1 li ^ J the Turks, after seven years' preparation, put into 
111 it I 'll the most formidable army whi^ Euroiw had seen 
fur a lun^ time. Tbey swept over Hungary like a atorm. 
and man-hi I direotnpon Vienna. It is generally admitted 
that L>uis XIV. wa« mvn to their plans. Tho enipoi or 
Leopold and his fhmuy left their capital, and Oennany 
nti 1 Italy w<'ro tluown into ron^ternalion. On the l.Mh of 
July Vienna was invested by the grand-vuter Kaia Mws- 
lapha (Kupruli was dead), at the head of 300,000 men, 
I'urks and Tartars. On the morning of the 1 Itb Septem- 
ber Sohioski and Gharfao duheof Lorraine, at the bead of 
their oomhined forces 40,000 strong, reached the "snrnmit of 
the&lemberg, from which thcylieheld the AusJriim capiial 
lb.' w idr >pi-L.:i,l !:lit(iTin:; lents of tho Ottomans. On 
the followiiiji iluy .Sobieski attacked and drove the Turks to 
thiir formidable entrenchments, against which, at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, he led a general amsiilt. carried 
vcrythtng before him. and obliged Uie Ttiiv to fly after 
making a gallant resistance^ leaving his camp, h--; hagLiagc, 
and his BTtillery in the hands of thcChn^-.Kini. ThoTurks 
subsequently lost Hungary. In rotiNei];!! m e of these dis- 
asters the innizanes ot ConMantinople rt-vulted in 16S7, 
Mahomet 1 V. wa< depo-«e<l, and Solyman 111. wo-i raised lo 
the throne. Mahomet died in oon&nement m 1691. 
MAHOMBTANISlf. pioiuMMiiMititii.] 



MAHON. PORT. [MiNoacA.] 
MAHRATTA LANGUAGK. [BtimtTAW. a.tr^ 
M AHRATTAS. or MAH ARATl AS. Tbe orxpm uf irJ^ 
pcuplo, whose wars have fUled m> Ur a >p!^eo m ib* ! * 
toi7 of British India, u involved in maek vittcunt^. Vj» 
country poesened by tbem before tho OKMlem inv^a^M I 
India by EnropaaAs is aopposed to bavf mdMioj Om^^ 
BofHana, part of Baiw. extending to tho nee f h-i sa ai m he 
as GiiKerat and tbe river Nerbu^^h, :in>l a tm. ; . f 0--;^- 
try on the west ooASt lying betwooti Sumi «r:rf (. jt-ai^. A 
^,'rcat p.irt of tbixo c^ntries consists 1 1 n><n] j-j;n« aixl it 
f\U^, which offer great natural ftuulttim f'>r rhv [ riMteeuriaa 
of pre<iatory und of defensive war&rc. li m thai 
ttwnamaMahnttawaadorivod from MhaM«l.«t Mhaeai, ■ 
dntriet whh^ nnder die ao««r«igns of the DecsMi f^nnei 

part of th»^ prft^ince of Dowlutaiiad. Tlie urMi *: !2u;?:4cc 
that wc find of tho Mahrattn tribes i« in Hfi' . wJ.TjC'tfwr, 
a slave and L'oneral of AUn, is said to h-u • • li, 
country of the Maharattiu, which he divnieiri anrjo^ kit 
Omrahs.' Tho Mahratta empire, as it take* a f.i»n: 
in modem history, wm fonmted id the hoar hatf mi 
tho ooventOMifh eontwry, in the reifn of Awmfatha, bf 
Revajee, the son of Sbahjee, a Hindu in tl^ iis.TTicc of lU 
kin? of Bejapore, from whom he rcoeivfl iftetar* la ttt 
t'aniatic, with the cotntnand of" IO.(uh> raval.-v H . ti t 
was the seizure of the ^amindary of Poonah. en wk*-?: 
occasion he increased the number of his foMier*, t.n4 lrv»e-i 
contributions in aU the noighbemringdialnBta. Swwjss dwi 
in 1680, aitd was so eeooded by his mn Sembajer. a «>• «| 
considerable talent, but rrho vrus u:.a?il< t.> n iS--.- ' il^ 
power of Auninpreho. and, falling into ht^ bAini% 
put to death in His son Sahixj Rajo, wbu boA jj* 

fallen into the hands of the emperor, reti^ved in ncmeaa) 
until 1740, when ho died; but at the death of SaaA^pai 

Ct number of chiefs, avaihng thcBiselves of the iMni 
ities offered by the country, is»ned from vanoa* j-fa* 
in tlie mountains, and kept ii]> u constiiit pit^datonr 
in the neighbouring {irov loces piuudenng and derafiatr; 
where^-er they penetrated. The wealth thu* arquLT«^. 1^ 
them caused them to be joined by ▼as! iwimbws «(' mktm 
.turers. as well as by many Zamindui^ and albw a luvj 
struggle for their subjection, they were, at tbe dcuk 
Anrungxebe in 1707, more powerful than rrvr. Vnm i: 
death of Sambajee in 108'* till the ye:ir ISIK the lysiari 
sovereign or raja of the Mtthrattas bad no real pt*«rT. t-. 
wan a prisoner, confined in the hill-fortreu of Satan, wbj 
the governmeat was administered hr tbe Fsalm, fr an* 
ster. whose ottoo hoeamo hcfedilBrv in tbe ftmly of BM^-o 
Rishenauth. its first possessor, who fixed hi« rt-iir^ » » 
Poonah. He was succeeded by hi* son Bala;*"*' B»f^-' 
\>!io died in 1761. The next l»e»l,Ma was M^lb-w 
who filled the office fur i i years, and dying mt i t —if' 
by his Kon Narrain Rao. This chief was iu\H^dered m iTTt 
concemiog which event very different stntetnwts ase fv*^ 
!)y one it is said that the murder was coamttlrd if lu 
iinrle Rnj^diri « ith the d«rign of usurping vfTir- buitii* 
the usuipati'iii was pre\ent»»d by twelve '■hifv ii lJ<« 
of wlioiii was nal.))<_v I'uii'ltt, ht-t'er kn -wn .i> N^n Fc"*-- 
vese. who tet uii t>e\ajee Madiiuu Rm), iW |«nitJ9us»' >'J* * ' 
of Nariain. and adminitsterod the government dsr^x ■ 
minority. Mill (Uittorif 1^ Bhtuk Jitdui, roLiL 
gives a very dtfTetent voraion ; he atatM Aat the wmtt 
was committed by the ehief'^ before roenlioneii, lL»J 'be 
of Sevajee Madhoo Rao hem^,- tlic wn of Nsrram «t* u- 
puted. and that Ragoba. wiio-v right to the 
was perfect, fled to Guri int. where he obtained t\-t ft* 
raise of support from thu Guicowar. For aom^ tnne 
oading thmo events dm £n|riish (wmimMrt had 
the poesMBian of SaliBtto and^saein, then fi]inmi| pan i 
the posses-;: of the Mnhmtta g«ivemraent ; rml * 
pcanng a favourable opportunity, they fnrroc'l a tna'* ' 
Ragobn, rngngiiig to replace him in his office. *r»d >W 
look possession of Saltetto and Baaaein. m'jch *;vw« 
w31 however of Ragoha, iriio oflbrrd oilu-r t<rr vey ■*< 
ravnniK lo a larger amount ae the price <>f Hnf<>li mm* 
anee. Upon his givinz way on this point, an Kn^Mk flb^ 
of 25,000 Mion was put in ro fi on in hi* f»v>ijr. N-r 
lintions linrl at the same time l*een opened »ilh ihi- 
tics at P.^>:uih, who yiehlinj; to the cqpidiiy of tb* Er-r^- 
gnvemment concerning SalNAteaod HiuMsin. the- Utter »i 
induced to withdraw nil active Basi*tan«<e fr"W H*:?' W 
retired to Surat with only 2oO nifcndantii. M a tW« 

Rao diod m consei|neu(» of an accidental bil m l r9>, «? 
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ifler Mme eoMKleniUle dissenmoM Mt «m Bl^^HVir was de- 
clared Peshwa. This chief continued in power until Oc to- 
ber. ISO'i. when hii forces being totally defbated near I'oMiia 
by tc5\»nin Kao Holcar, lie iLmI t " H.t^svin and placed him- 
uiKki iIh.' prutccltuii uf the Bnti^it goTernmeiit In tbo 
fi/IIowiiig year he was reinstated in hiii capital by General 
MltOmitj (»ow the duke of WeUtngtonK fiig«row proved to 
b» of «n intriguing diiporitioii and y&rj mrkiom. He 
pi rmitlcd bis officers to practise oil m.nnnor of extortion, 
(licit be might in the end seiie on iheir ill ^' ttt-ii treiwure. 
Iji Iblihe was detected in llie fiulfavour to d/rm a i^t iu-nil 
onfediTucy against the English; htn capital was in conse- 
i{iirnre surrounded, and be was forced to ce<le in perpetuity 
districts jrieldiDg a ravoDue of 340«0OOA and to make a tem- 
l«r<ry tiirrender of Singlror, Poonmder, and Ryechur. m 
iVlije* for the fulfilment of cxistirvj; treaties. In r^uvem- 
i/ r. 1817, the Peshwa, in defianw uf all cngagcrnents. sud- 
Ici'y aitttckeil ai\il ili >tn.yi(l, hiivini; first plundered, the 
h urt of the British residency near Pooaah. This treacber- 
•■M raii'.iuct was speedily puni»hetl, his foKoa were on the 
fulWn iDg day routed by the Bnjiluk trooptb md lie beeama 
(fugitive, andlnnidered about iRTtnom dtieolkiafl oatil 
.fjiiv. I'^ls, when ho surrendered hitns(.-ir to Sir John 
M:ilrolm, iiifl I enounced al! sflTerei^'nty fur himself and his 
H:ijily. iijMiti liu- ]<iumisi> of iiii rnUiiui^tc pcnsi'in. On this 
■ssum the grealei j<r,rl nf iho Poonah territory, eatimated 
MfiOi) stpiare mile^, cutiic into possession of theSoglMl. 
la tbe early period of Mabiatta hi^^tury the system pre- 
vtiled of Ifae nominal bead*of tftc poo^Uo eonmring large 
^TJiilsof land on the principal chu fN, and of delecting to 
liKiii CXieiisivo jxjwers nf go\ t-rimicnt. Thc«»e chiefs, one 
l'> I'lie, assUMi(-'>l iht-' stalt.' ami attritjUtus of priiR-i-s, but 
'1^:1. with that attachmeut to antient forms aad that respect 
li r hcreilltary |)ower for which the Mahrattai have always 
Uen nraiurkable, they ackaeivledged Uw supfMBWiy'of the 
nominal bead ot the state, btit adlier subndtted la ar evaded 
Lt« nuihoiitv as best suited tMr iatereiC at the moment. 
MAI A. [Maud*.] 

MAIDEN HAIR, the common name of tbc Adiantum 
CipiUui Venorts, a Ibro found wild in many parts of 
(Europe, on iktnp shaded roeka. It a the aditVUm ((i^iayrou) 
«f I tie Greeks, and has probably gained its trivial name fhnn 

I'li having formed a part of the preparations used by ladies 

I - iFtTjin^.' ilu'ir h.iir. ( Di'jstorHK-', 1. iv., c. 13'*.) 

M.U DSrONE, a corporat* towu and parliametilary 
l-rnufjii, 111 tlic'i>ari-h and hundredof Maidstone and county 

keni, uf which it is the county and assize town. 
Mudstone is situated on a plessant declivity chicUy on 
it^lu bank of the Medway, about two miles above 
I in^ton lock, eight miles above Roehester, and .12 miles 
uast by cust fr ni Ixiidon. Till the lock was 
' :i^tru(-tcd on the river the tide came up to Maidstone. It 
' tiMsisof ftjur princi|)al streets, which are well paved and 
iti^lod, aad U oantains many well>buiU bouses. There are 
ta\» reservoin for supplying the inhabitantji with water. 

incycd front a spring on the opposite banks of the 
V.Lihuy, whioh river is here crossed by a very antient 
> iiif hriil>»o of several arches. The derivation of the 

•[:.<.■ 'Maidstone' is not precisely known; at least, vn- 
I I., clyinolouies ai"0 {{ivcn hy Camden. Hasteil, and 
uthcnt. According to I^leanius {Cataiogu0 tff the CiHes 

Britain), this place was called by the Britbh Caer Afr- 
imt {, or Medifai, <:j:v,[U\x\g the town or city of the Med- 
lar. At a very early period Maidstone formed part of the 
I Missions of tlic >t;e of ('anti^rtmry, and i^ ciitereil in the 
» ' iiiTul slu-vcy of IXimcvlay un»kr the title of the Innds of 
' t archbishop- The charters of incornorntion arc those of 
j inward SU 2 Elisabeth. 2 and 17 Janes L, 34 Charles 
If-, and SI Geo. IT. Ilie first of these was fbrfeited in the 
i - of Queen Mary, in consequence of the supposed par- 
'I'lp ttiijn of the leading members of the corporation in the 
; U lli m of Sir Thomas Wyatf 

The revenue of the corpoi-ation in 1835, anting from 
bt'k'l im-pcrtj'. tolls, &c.. wm estimated at 1114/. The 
loud debt at that tine was t9,875/.»and the asnuat exnen- 
4tuns the chief item in which was the interest on this «ht, 

Mipp(j*fd to be about equal to the income. Since the es- 
'i' :i>hmcut of the police under the Miuiicipal Cor^iorotion 
A I ihe expcndil'irc has betn considonililv im reascd. The 
wmW property has lalelv been "old, and a great part of the 
irbt {mid off*. The town is divided into six wards: (he town* 
cvtit.cii etiusists uf c aldermen and 16 eoundllMa. 

Tite towu is »iud to be iu a thriving itale. Th«r»ara 



manofcelerias ef Mt and hlaakeK bat these are of Itnlled 

extent compared with die ptipir mills, which employ up- 
wards of 8tJ0 hands. Tho trailio up and <1ijwu the river is 
considcraldo, and Inw bocn niati-iiullv iiicrea*ed by the 
cottstruetion ot the lock for improving The oavigatioa. The 
imports oonsiat chiefly uf coal, timber, g ro c e ries, iron, and 
rags; tfaaanorts are moally fruit, hope» Mane from the 
quames of itentish ragstena in thia parixli mA neiirlibour- 
h<x>d, and paper. The ngtjrt ^'ali! tonnage uf ihu m s-cU pass- 
ing through AUiogton lucii is eatlimaied at l^^u.uot^ tons, 
unoi. whiMi totta to the aaount of MMtf. an sanualiy ciri- 
lected. 

There is no boiottgla gaol : (he justkses of the borough 
commit all priaoMia to tka aomtj ^Mri» and the expense of 
their mainlaMinee. amounting to one shilling per day for 

each pii.-i<.)ner, is defrayed out of thtr i>oriiii^h-i-atc. On the 
eajjt side of the nvor there are cavalry barracks. Nearly 
ojiposite to tin; to\Mi-h;ill iii a spacious comtiicrnal room 
used as a Corn Kxchange. The arcUbivhop's palace is a 
Gothic structure, rebuUt about the middleortfae Jl>urteenth 
oantui;^. Since that time it has nndsrgene eousiderable 
alteration, and in its present state ia a pkNuaat and eonve- 
nicnt residence. The chapel of Newark Hospital, wbii'h 
was built in the tlurfeeiith century, is a •^inall but bcaumul 
8pc-rimon of the early pointt-d sty le. Maulstoni' lonnerly 
contained a cuUetje, consisting of a master, sub-master, and 
four priests, founded bf Ateblnhop Courtoney in the rcign 
ofRiohatdil. It was iiqppiMMd by B<1«*<^ VJ, at wbicb 
tiraa its nett annual rsvenaewas 159/. 7«. lOdL Among tho 
persons of literary cthiiicnce who wore c unnocled with this 
college was the learned William Gro< yn. I lie friend of Braa- 
mus. He die<l in |S'i2, and was uilerred at Maidstone. 
(Wood's Athenof Oxon.) There was ai>o a fruteruity of 
Corpus Christi, and upon the suppression of this fraternity 
the buildings belonging to il, then called * TheBnrtherhoud 
Hall,' were purchased by the corporation, who established the 
f^ee grammar-school, which still exists, Im t is not at preiMia iri 
a very flourishing condition. Freemen huve tiio privilege of 
: sending Ibeir sons to this sehool, where they receive a clas- 
sical educatiLui ^ratuit^iubly, but for other branches a cbar((e 
is nmda by tiie muster. Who receives a salary of 23/. lis, 
per anaura Ikom the funds of the corporation, and hns tlie 
management of certain lands in Romtiey Marsh confided to 
liini, these land.* constituting the principal endow inents of 
tlie »ch<>il. There are exhibitions founded by Holjert 
Gunsley in IfjIH, for f air !>< hoiarB to University College, 
Oxford ; two to be elected ftvm this school, and two from 
the free gTamin«*ieliool of Roebester. Besides the gram- 
mar-school there are a proprietory school, four charity 
schools, nineteen almshouses, a medical dispcnsarv, and 
other benevolt-iit inslitiitioiis. Maidstone is in the diocese 
of Canterbury. The li\ini; is a ]><-rpetual curacy in the 
patrona^^c td the arrlibishop. pnducing a net income of 
730/. Tbe parish church of All Saints, which is one of the 
largest in the kingdom, was built in the fourteenthcentury; 
the new chnrch was built a few years ago. There are also 
nitio plaeen of worship fii>r DtMcniers. The population of 
the bijroiiijh, which is mcxteiisive with the i>Ii, \sa- I j.1S7 
in the year exclusive of lhepri$one:« cuiitined in the 
county gaol, and is still increasing. The assessed taxi's col- 
lected during tbepreceding yeor atnounled to 4784/. Maid- 
stone lias retamea two mem'hers to parKnnent eontinnously 
from the reignof Bdward VI. The county g<iol at M - ' ' 'j 
is a mwlern btiilding, constructed in 1S18 on the iitipi d 
rad;atin,' plan, at an expense i»f 200,t)Oo/. Aecordiiifj to 
the Gaol Kelurns transmitted to the set retary of stale it np- 
jiears that in the year 18.'t3 the general i^tate of the jiri- 
souers as to morals. diM:iplin«^ employtaent, Htc, wa:i emi- 
nently satislbctory. The total nbmber then conSned was 4«3 ; 
the gaol is e^bleofcontaining4^3 in separate sleeping eelk. 
Tlie hours of laI>our sre from six in the mmniiij,' to half- 
pasi five in tho evening, win n the daylight adiniis: and at 
iiiher tunes of the year from (layli:i;ht in the morninf; 'ill 
half an hour before sunset in the evening. Bv means »./ 
Sunday and day schools, conducted under the direction oi 
the clwplain, proviskni is made for the itistfuetion of pri- 
soners of all classes. ( Vurliameni'iry Petr*r$, 1 834, vol. xl\ i. ) 

There are four fairs held annually on tnc 13th of February, 
12th of May. eoth of June, and inh of October ; the last ia 
a 1,1 rge hop- fair. 

(Co/7'Or«//ow, liouniUiry, tiiid Church licvfuiir. I'r/ nrti ; 

Hasted^s Hiatory KttU i JifiouttM £n{flaHiii Cam- 
dait% iKrtIL, 8te.'i 
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JdAllDM. or MAIANS. the second tribo of the 
faiiiily of ()Ttfrhynchi, according to the system of M. Milnu 
Edwanl*. cumpoM-d uf brachyurouii crustaceans, whusu 
eamtmrf, nvurly ulway* very sjiiny, is, with some exceptions, 
much UinKer than it is wide. Koslrum generally formed uf 
two oliini;atcd Imrns. Firstt jmnt uf the internal antenna< 
but little devclu{M:d ; that of the external antennn*. on the 
contrary, very large, and goldered with the neighlxiurtng 
parU so as to be eunttuent with them; its external bonier 
always constituting a considerable portion of the lower wall 
of the orbit, and its anterior extremity uniKil to the front 
before the level of the internal cnnthus of the eye*. Tlie 
moveable stem uf the aiitcnniD always of considerable 
length. The ej istome ^'enerolly considerably wider than it 
is long, whilst the buccal frame is longer than it is wide. 
The third joint of the external jaw-feet is as wide as it is 
lung, more or less diluted on the external side, and truncated 
or iiutcheil at its anterior and internal angle, by which it is 
articulated with the fourth joint, which is very small. The 
anlerior/ff/ of the female are in general hardly larger ur 
longer than the uthers and- sometimes they are even 
shorter. The same conformation obtains in some of the 
males; but in general the first pair of feet in these Inst are 
longer and much larger than the second pair, and their 
length sometimes is e(|ual to twice thut of the carapace, 
they arc directed ubliquely forwards and outwards; the 
hand is never triangular, and tiie immoveable linger of the 
claw is not inclined downwanls so as to form n decided 
angle with the lower edge of the hand. The succeeding 
feet arc generally of moderate length ; those of the second 
pair are most commonly onco and a h:ilf the length of the 
post-frontal portion of the canipace, hut they are never 
twice as long as that portion; those of the third pir are 
hunlly ever luuru than once and u ((uorter us long as the 
post- frontal portion of the carapace, and the other feet 
shorten in succession. The abd'mien is ordinarily composed 
of seven ihstiiict joints in both sexes; but sometimes 
this number varies in the different species of tlie same 
gcntis. (M. Edwards ) 

Genera. Lihinia. Cl^acb.) 

This genus has the greatest relation to Docha and Pisa, 
between which genera it establishes, in the opinion of M. 
Millie Edwards, a nearly insensible passage. The general 
form of the body in Ltbinia approximates closely to thai of 
UffUa. 

(I'rneric ('haracler. — CarajMice. very convex above, in 
genernl nearly circular, with its orbito-frontal portion placed 
sensibly above the level of its lateral liordcrs, which are 
prolonged towards tliu inuuth rather that towards the ox- 
Icrnal canthus uf the eyes. Sometime* the carapace is 
elongated a little, and bears a considerublo resemblance to 
that of ^ome of the Pis(P. Ro%trum small, narrow, and 
notched in the middle; \\w front, mciisured between the 
orbits, is much narrower than the anterior extremity of the 
buccal frame ; the anterior angle of the superior orbital 
border is projecting, but never reaches beyonu the basilary 
joint of the external antenna); the orinV* are nearly circu- 
lar, and directe«l very obliijuely forwards and outwards ; 
their external angle is formeij by a large compressed looth, 
'«hich isaepaialetl from the rest of the wall of this cavity 
by two fissures ; one superior and very narrow, the other 
inferior and more or le-ji open. The stomachal region of 
the raraj'oce is but little developed, but the branchial re- 
gions highly S4\ and their lateral border, which is armed 
with spines and very much curved, is directed towards the 
anterior angle of the mouth. The eyes are miiuII and very 
short; the basiLry joint of the externril aniennte is short, 
but very much developed, a^d iilwujs wide in front, a dis- 
position whicli occurs in IHta, whilst the contrary is to be 
rrmarke<l in Doclea ; the second joint of these aiitennn is 
stout, short, cylindrical, and inserted on llic sides of the 
rostrum at a distance nearly equal from the orbit and the 
anlennary/wt^//*-; the third joint isnithcr smaller than the 
second, and the fourth is very slender and very short. The 
tpihtome is very nuall, and the «hole of the antennary re- 
ffion i» not more than half the length of the buccal frame, 
llie external juw feel and the ilernal pUutron have the 
same form as in Pi*a. Tlie anterior feet am much longer 
than in D't^lea, but less de\clopc«l than in Pi»a: they "re 
al«ays nearly tif the same siie as tho»e of the second jwir. 
■nd III general are much »horter e\cn in the males : the 
hand 14 very nearly c)|indtical, and has little conrcxity ; 



the pincers arc rounded or trenchant, and finely dratilatcj. 
and touch nearly '.hroughout their length, adupotiijoa 
IS rare in the Piite. llie remaining feet much rMm'-W 
those of the Ptstr, except that their l^st joint i* Iuo^ot. u4 
never armed below with horny spines ^ to tbna, Km 
length of the feel diminishes progrv>»i\t ly, and lh»w vi\'t 
second pair are not more than about onr« *i>d a tulf m 
long as the pt»sl-frontal (Hjrtion of the c&iapire ; tiry w 
in general much shorter, and this character suffice* hi 4» 
tini^uisb the Libiiiitr from the Doclete. The aUkmn m 
composed of seven joipts in each of tbe lexcs. 

(Jfonrnphical iJitlributiun of the Genut.—Thr seas «/ 
America, us fur as is known. 

M. Millie Edwards divides the genus mlo l»u icrtiiins: 
the first consisting of species which have tbc antm>n vA 
external angle of the biLsilury joint of the external utWeo* 
obtuse, and not prolonged beyond tlto level of the isUn.i{ 
one, and the slit of the inferior orbital border vtri nsrr^/• 
the second consisting of s|x)ciM which ba\e the antcTk^i. { 
external angle of the basilary joint of the citcmal anl«ai.> 
spiniform, and pndonge<l much Ix'vond the inei >4 tbc .r 
terual angle, and the slit of the inferior orbital t>or^ \* rf 
wiile. 

Our limits will not permit us to give more ihao ofw n- 
ample, and we select Liintiia »fjino$a, a »porK» brVia« :• 
to the second section. The body is entirely ruvm?.! vuL i 
short uiid brownish down, and it isabout four u^ltei i Fnjr.. 
in length. 

Locality. — ^Tho coasts of Brazil. 




t.il>toU tpin>««. 
II, ootirr >i<tr vi lv«t la itrtail ; b. mXiiamn W 

Ileibstia. (Milne Edwards.) 

Iiilcrmerliate between the Lihinitr, the hur. m4 
tr;:iii'.;iil.ir Mithrar n. 

iirucru: Character.— Carajxice more tnancul&r ik-i 
Libtnia; the stomachal region nearl) as tuuch 
as the branchial region*. litntrum sroail. hsnUr L 
than It IS wide, and formed of two Ilattcni 1 b«n»s 



«ii& 



are nointeil and divergent, and the base nhirli 
all the width of t-lie front. Or^i/f oval-ftbap«d, waALrtr-*. 
obli(|Uely forwards, outwards, and upwanl*; their wfr tm 
border with two small fissures which terminal* Mir> t • 
in a smnll spine, less )»rojc>cting than tlul srtiatoJ U'. • 
and belonging to the basilary jmnt uf Ihci-vtmal aoVr;^ 
their inferior border is complete, and prcMOU Mils a ' 
fl»3iirc. Ay«« large and relrnctde. DUpdkttioa u/ »k»- 
trntiary reeion, the jaxcftft. the tlrrntl jJitt'-m, .. ' 
the/«?/, essentially the same as in /*i#i. Tlir u* 
the four last feet present small horny spine* fUtc4 
gularlj 

The on,y species Known. Ileratlia cotdfttuta, Ya* 
body covered wiiii a thin an<i fine down, u sboLt t«e 
in length, and uf a rnldish colour 

Awii/i/y. — The Mediterranean 
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llariMtIa eoaJjrllata. 

Pisa. (Leach.) 
GuKfieC^aMieler.—Cdrapaee gnduallj ntmiped m- 

llfiorly for about three-fourths, uiul its latero-an tenor 
Wikr» prulong«;d obliquely in a m-aily strnight line up to 
a >mall (listanci* from its postornr border; the surtaco very 
Ajarcx; the regions in general Huiticiently distinct, and 
li e stomochal region in particular very much developed. 
Hm front wider toaa the dugcsI fcsme. and amied with 
ku bom directed ibrwards, the two external of which 
Hcapy the anterior extremity of the buperior orbital border, 
■wJllietwomidillcof winch form theroA'/r«w,whK h isalways 
itlea>', oni:e and a half aa long ns it is wide, h'yrs curried 
"11 Tcry siiort peduncles, and bent backwards in the orbits, 
>i< h arc of an oval shape, and directed outwards and 
4wnwards} the upper border of these cavitiei with two 
dils, separated from each other by a triangular tooth, and 
I'li-ir external angle situated rather below than above the 
littrral border of the carapace, which is there terminated. 
Tlu' orbiial border interrupted below by a large notch. 
The internal antenna without any peculiarity. The ba- 
diry joint of the external antennn much longer than it 
iil«Mi^ 4Mily slightly narrowed forwards, and exceeding the 
°Imk| Mf the internal canthus of the eyes, but completely 
^■Menihot© by the sjiiuifiinn pri ilutiL'.'itii in uf the superior 
■lifal border. The second joint of ihe antenna) slender 
'. cylindrical, and inserted at a distance nearly equal 
:iiai the antonnary fus«et and the orbit, a little without the 
M of the external bordqr of the rostrum, so as to show 
iMbetween this proloog^Uion and the lateral horns of the 
int. The t1iir<l joint small and cylindrical, and the fourth 
IMber long. Attteniuirij region nearly of the size of the 
Wfal frame, and tho epistome large and nearly square. 
Tie second joint of the external jaw-feet prolonged from 
tbe internal side muclt beyond the level of its external 
ugle; and the third joint much longer than it is wide, 
•ini^ dilated outwuda, and deeply notched at its anterior 
wd internal angle. Sternal pltutron longer than it is wide, 
la the female the anterior feet lue in ^'eneial nearly of the 
••iDe Icnglh as those of the second pair; but in the male 
liit'vare remarkably longer and .stouter ; the hand is convex, 
aid the fingers trenchant and finely denlilated on their 
'^rniinal moiety. The remaining feet are eyUlldriea], and 
M moderate length ; those of tho second pair are not tnuch 
I'mifer than the post-frontal portion of the carapace ; the 
ngthof the other icc t diminish successively, anil, in nearly 
'I' ihe species, their hi'^t joint is furnished below with i>mall 
J ray points, which are placed very regularly on one or 
iongitudinal lines, like the toetli of a comb. Abdomen 
• '.iposed of seven distinct joints 

The whole of the body of the Piue is ordinarily covered 
■fch hairs, which are recurved at the end, and catch up 
''ftijTn bodies which they touch; it is not rave iliei. turo to 
these crustaceans covered with 8ca-wee<ls and sponi^es. 
I i ^ (lisguiM most probably answers tho double purpose of 
■i>ablin|{ them to snrprtM their prey, and of proteeting ihem 
V*>m their •nentea 
OmgrapMcal DistrUmiinn nf th>> Genuf. — Nearly all the 
l>e<i'> live in the Eviropcan Seas at considerable depths, 
"I'l are often dred^i-xl up by the fishermen. Afu r s])rini^- 
' ■ they are frequently found hidden under stones at iow- 

r. Tbiyr Vt not used as food. 
1 be sneeias «« divided into two tecliona» depending on 
F. CU No. 88«. 



tho ahMnce or presence of apiniform teeth on the upiier 
bolder of the third, or third and fourth jofnta of the four 

laat pain of feet, &c. The first of these swtions is separated 
into two subdivisions, ilepeiidont princiially upon the 
rounded or triangular form of tho nostcrior jwrtion of the 
carapace. We select as an example ono of the species of 
the first subdivision of the first section, Pita telraodon, 
Thia species is two or three inches in length, and has the 
body entirely covered with a kind of down and some crooked 
hairs: it is of a brownish colour. 

£oca/iVy.— Very common on the English and French 
coasts. 




/.piSjlliw*' ft*»*«««»«i>onim.le:d.auaoni*oof ni»J«i t.uOtmn 

Lissa. (Leach.) 

Very much resembling Pisa, and perhaps ought not to 
have been separated from it. The diatingniskinR ohanieters 
ofLnsa a.nsi8t in tho dtsposition of the rntirum. which is 
formed of two lamcllose homa, truncated nntLriorlv, and 
wider anteriorly than they are at their ba^-, ami in tho 
absence of spines un tho tarsi. One species only, Lisfd 
c/iiragra, is known ; its length is about two inchee, and 
tho coKiiir an intense red. The feet an Aimished with 
some hairs, but the trunk is unarmed. 

Locality. — ^Thc McditerraiieM. Dr. Leach atatoa that it 
a said to have been taken also on the eoost of Cornwall bv 
Mr. Swainion. 

M. Mihic Ed'.vnrds remarks that Lisfa /ixsiros/riis of 
Mr. .Say seems to bear much analogy to Hya* Aranea; but 
M. Edwards cannot be certain that it belongs to the same 
genus from the author's description. 

Ilyas. (I^cach.) 

Approaching very nearly to r/sti,an(l especially to Heth- 
Mtia, but easily distinguished by the furm ut' Uie first joint 
of the exleniul antenna, which, inroad of being eviindrical. 
as in nearly aU the Oxyrhyn«tu» is flattened and' enlargad 
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o, abdomra of female ; b, »l«lurai>n of m»lc 5 e, anUoiu. 

on the external side. Carapace rather large, especially 
anitriorly; rfw/row. which is farrae<l of trian^'ulur horns 
lhat ore' Hatlciicd and convergent, raoderale, and leaving 
the inMTtiun «.f the raovcaljle stem i)f iho exit-rnal antenna) 
comnlelelv vi>il>le ; /row/ lareo ; orbits directed a litile for- 
ward^; ediie* not spinv. and with a snii^le Assure above. 
Exiernul i d^eof ihe basdarv joint of the antenna* ^tron,'ht, 
and «.'imrate.l from ll.e external portion of tlie orbit by a 
very lar^e notch. The third joint of the exh-rmil jair-Jeet 
a liiilo ddated outwards, leet disposed a» m Pau, except 



that the four last pairs are Ioniser, and have no ^>at% c« 
the inferior Burfacc of the tarsus. 

Example. Hym cnarrtata. Leach. Tlie Par»r«<« t4 :\it 
Bpecifs IS strongly contracted beneath ihe rxlernal artkul 
an^;k•s. Lcnuth about two inrhe»; colour veUomh. 

Ziorij/i/y.— English Channel. 

Naxia. CMdno Edward*.) 

Estnbliithing, in the opinion of M. .Milne Ednrth. tSr 
paihoge between the genera Lif*n and f'hnnnui of Lark 
General form of the body as in Aw and Liua. and tJie 1* 
position of the roitrum \er\ analoguu* with that whjfii k 
propt r to Litstt. Nariu i« however dfctifijfui-hrd (rvm tU 
preceding genera by the dis]>o*nion of ihe antecna ar.l 
orbits. Carapace nearly j ear-shaped, mttntm much n- 
Bcmbling that of Lima. Orbtit very »inall, neari? ntrala/. 
deep, and marked with a fi^hurc above and brkw. but 
without any hiatus at their inferior bonier. BaMUry >iiai 
of the external antenno wide but narrow for«aitl^ rrn 
much advanced, and completely hitldcn by the rortrwa tU 
the anterior angle of the superior orbital border ; lb* Bow- 
able stem of these appendages inaerted uo<ier the rrtttnm 
near the antennarv fosscUand not be>ond tbr adicc of lU 
external border of that prolongaHon. as m Piia. hp*limt 

very large. r, . 

Example. Saxia serpuli/era. Pita $erpuli/fra, E-l^irl*, 
Length about four inches; bixly covered with s bre»:;.>; 
down, and the carapace often incrusted » iXhJLMtnt.mjml*. 
tjxtnges, and the like. 

Locality.— Isn'K lloUand. 

a 





Nasi* ««rpalircTa. ooc-lMrd iti mat. 

a, niuVr Me of the hpa<l In iletait : h, unr of the 
ey« in pniAla ; c, abtVimeii of lb« UmiAf. 

Churtnus. (Loach.) 
Carapace longer and narrower than it is in t >*M^ » 
the Muians; but, in general form, not differing bmA' 
Pisa. Roitrum formed of two great poini«.«d bar*-^^ 
tiorns. Eye$ retractile, and the (jrbit* dirw««d 
and downwards ; but the lower wall of the»c evrJim » 
incomplete, llasilarv joint of the external anli nm^ wur^* ■ 
their moveable stem inserted under the roitn^ '^Z^ 
great part, concealed by it. Epistomg. **»^ 
;>/a(/ron. and abdomen. di»po*ed nearly as m Z^***- ^**^ 
foci longest, especially in the males, and ibe 
curbed inwauls, denlilated and p.jintcd. but s liul* 
out into a sort of gutter. Tlio succeeding fret are ^-^T, 
cal ; those of the three last pairs of iDoderatc l«n£», 
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the leeond pair aro very long : in the nialo thoy are in zc- 
neral once ami a half or even twice as long as thuso of tiu- 
tbird pair. 

M Milne Edwards divides the ^]>ccies of this geotu into 
i«o -»ctii>a!i; the 1st, coiisi-.tiiiii three which hare the 
• ip-.r; r orbital border scarcely marked, and formed h\ 
three spmes. the anterior one very hug«. and the two po-.- 
terior ruditnenlary ; tlio '2nd consi-ting of th(»>f spet ivs 
whieb hare the auperior border lamellose and advanceil. 

We idect aa aa example Ckorimu B«ro$t Uie o»ly 
speeiei ct the first section. Length from two to three 
incbei, or rather more ; rostrum, sides of the carapace, and 
i)v.t la»t pair of feet hairy : colitur ytdlowish fsd. 

Locaiitff.—Tho sew of the AnliUes. 




Chotinui Horat (i«duead aiM-balf> 

Mithnx. (Leach.) 

Carajmre alwnys a littlo convex above, and a ^pood deal 
aairowed forwardn ; disposition of the different regions as in 
tkeotberOxyrhynchs. AoifnMi Irifld, generally T«cy short, 

ind separated from the internal eanthuB of the ajes hy a 
niher cooAiderablo space ; orbits nearly always armed with 
Ho or tlireo s)nni-s at their superior border, one at thrir 
fitcrn il ariu'le. nnd one or two at their inferior bonier. 
Litero anterior borders of the carupaco spiny, or at lea^t 
toothed. Internal aiitefiiMvhent a little obltquolv outwards, 
tad tb* frontal portkio ol the partition which separates 
thvm armed with a recunwd spine. Basilary joint of the 
nternal antennae lari;e. and nearly always armed forwards 
With two strunsj s])incs. Tlie si-cuad joint of these appun- 
da-^es is, on the contrary, narrow and cylindriial, and in- 
HTted on tlic sides of the rostrum, nearer the antennary 
f mset than the orbit ; third joint nearly as large and as 
I'^ng as the second ; the tarnilialsnd artioalated stem rather 
short. Rxtomal joio-fe^ presenting nothing remarkable : 
tltraal jJaslron nearly circular. Anterior /ert gptiorally, 
in the male, lon^;i*r .iml sImuIit than ihal of the bccoiid pair, 
the hand or claw always stout and convcN, the pincers dis- 
tant at their base, enlarged at the end, deeply hollowed 
iaio a spoon-shape^ and terminated by a semicircular 
trsnebant edge. Ret of the second pair about onee and a 

Suiter as long as the pos^frontal portion of the carapaoe ; 
e succeeding feet ^rradually shortened ; the tarsi short, 
booked, and often armed with some poiiiN at tli< ir iiif. rior 
surface. Abdnmen generally formed of M-ven joints »n both 
sexes ; but sometimes only four are to be perceived in >oiing 
ftnalM, the second. thitd| fourth, and fifth ik^mcnts beint; 
soldered. 

M. Milne Edwards remarks that Milhrax establishes 
some connexion between the family of the Oxyrhynchs and 
that of the Cyi loiuotopes. 

Geographiciil DUtribution the Genus, — Dm seas of 
.America \ox the most part, when soBM of the species attain 
to a considerable sire. 

H. Mttue Edwards divides the genus into two sections :- 
(he first consisting of those species wh^ h have the superior 
of the orbit armed with strong spines ; the seoond, of 
thoM «bkdi have the superior border of tbe orbit iin«niwd. 



Tlic fir<i.t of these sections is further subdivided into two 
subgenera, the first subi;enus consisting of those triatic"f<"' 
species whose four la!^t feet are not spiny ; and the M cund 
aubxeaus, of those tratuvertal species whose four last feet 
are armed with spines. The second section eontains the 
third su1t.;rm:s, coiisistin:; of the depretsed species. 

We selet l, as on example, a species illustrative of the 
first subgenus, Milhrax <lir/i'il<iinuit. Size, about two 
inches ; colour, yeliowiah. Locaitlu. — Coasts of the Baleario 
Uands. 




HUhiu dicfaatoans. 

iLiBderpirt uf theluaAi LktidnMa oTllw alls; e, teinlastisB of eoe 
Stwa.tottMior fcTt. 

Paraiaithrax. (Miliie Edwards.) 

BstabUtfaing. in the opinion of M. Milne Edwards, tbe 
passage between Mithrax and ifoto. 
General form of the carapace very closely approaching; 

that of tbe tri :in^'u!ar .^/''/i/m ■?•>. /{ottrutn formed of two 
stout horns, and c>in«uier,ibly le>>s wide than the front, 
which, in its turn, bus nearly aa luiieli extent as the buccal 
frame. OrbiU oval-shapod, their upper border arched for- 
wards as in the Maia, and with three atron;; spines po»tu- 
riorl^ semratad by two notches more or Ims deep; their 
inferior norder widely notched or incomplete. Byee retrac- 
tile, with slenfkr peil'iivl-: -, ".vlr.rli are rather loii;^ and 
curved, as ui llie M iirr. 'I hf anleimary region imil aiiieii- 
nary pits re?einbliii^ tli >>^e of the MititP. Basilary joint of 
the external antcnnso ian;c and armed with spine;!, one of 
which (tho external) advances in general beyond the border 
of the front, and s^aratea the orbit from the insertion of 
the moveable stem, which is not covered by the fhint. 
External jaw-feet and sternum nearly as in the Maitr. 
Anterior feet of m(Hlerate Blienjith, and ternnnaied by 
p'unle'l and roiiinli 'l < 'i:i'.vs, which are not deuulateil as in 
Pimh, nor hollowed into a spoon-shauo as in Mithrax. The 
succeeding feet arc cylindrical, very uttle or not at all spiny, 
and of variable length, aoooidiog to the species; there are 
no small horny points at the lower end of tbe last joint, as 
in most of tin- .U; 'A r 

Gmgraf hii iii iJisfn/'ufinn nf the G-v/f/.f. — Australasia. 

M. Alilno Edwards fli\id.-> I'ur.i'nh'/u tir into two s» c- 
tions: — the first consi*ting of those species which have the 
orbits very incomplete below, and whoso eyes do not reach 
to the external angle of the cavities: the second, of those 
whose orbits have only one notch below, and whose eyes, 
when turneil bark, touch the external orbital angle. Pitra- 
mithrax Peromt is an example of the first section, and 
P. GmnardU of the second. 

Maia. (I-.Tnian"k.) 
This genus was established by the aulhor of the'Ani- 
maux sansVertcbres,' lor tbe reception of the genera Inarhus 
and J\irthrnnpc of Fabricius, or, in other words, for all 
the Oxyrhynidis properly so called. More mo<lern authors 
have cut tlie Lamarckian genus down to the group formed 
by the small number of apecies which may be arranged in 
cioio appioxiiimtMm (» Miiu Squinaih. 
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Carapace about a fourth longer than it u wide, and 
much narrowed anteriorly ; iu up|H.T liurt'uco is rou^jh, 
with multitudinous tubercles and »|iiiie!i, and the regions 
are not strongly marked on it ; rontrum horizontal, and 
formed of two divergent horns; the latero anterior border I 
of the ^arapacd armed with strong spines ; orbits of an oval 
shape, rather deep, and with their superior bonier, which 
is elevated and rounded anteriorly, divided behind by two 
fissures. Internal anlennee exhibiting nothing remarkable, 
but the portion of the front which separates their fo^scts 
or pits is prolonged into a strung curved spine, wliieh is 
directed downwards. First join^ of the external antenna) 
very large, and constituting more than half of the inferior 
Uoor of the orbit, which it only exceeds anteriorly a very 
little; its extremity is armed with two stout spines, anil 
carries the succeeding joint at its su|>erior and external 
bord«.r, so that the moveable stem of these appendages 
springs in the internal canthus of the eyes. Epiilnme 
wider than it is lon|»; buccal frame the same. Second 
joint of the ertemal jaw/eet prolonged a good deal, from 
the internal side. Sternal jAastron nearly circular, and its 
median suture, although sufticicntly long, only occupying 
the last thoracic ring. First pair of feet not a great deal 
kborter than the others, slender, nearly cylindrical, and 
terminated by a claw, the fini^ers of which, nearly styli- 
form, are never hollowed into a spoon shajw nor dilated 
towards the extremity, and iircscnt few or no dentilations. 
length of the second pair nardly exceeding once and a 
hall the width of the carapace; the succeeding feet gra- 
dually shorter ; their terminating joint is styliform, and 
presents neither opines nor dentilations on its inferior bor- 
der. Abdomen consisting of seven distinct joints in both 
sexes. 

(Jeof(raj>/iical Distribution qf Ike Genut. — The seas of 
Europe. 

Example, Maia Squinado. Boily covered with hooked 
hairs; length four or five inches; colour reddish. 

Locality. — The British Channel, the oceanic coasts of 
Eurojie, and the Mediterranean. 

This 8|iocies is often dre^lged up, and the fishermen 
sometimes cat it, but its flesh is not much esteemed, It 
was considered by the antients to be endued with reason, 
and was by them represented suspended from the neek of 
Diana of the Ephesians, as an emblem of wisdom. It is 
also fipured on ancient coins and me<lals. 




A. fraalib jrouni ; e, abtVxnrn of frra&l^- ; rf, abikiawD of ale ; t, antcona ; 
|Mdi|«lp. 

Micippa. (Leach.) 

Post-frontal )>urtion of the carajtwe nearly quadrilateral, 
slightly convex, rounded backwards, nnd hardly narrowed 
anlenorly ; its frunto-orbital border is straight and very 
wide, and its lateral lK>rders aic armed with spines. Hos- 
tnan lamellar, and directed vertically di.>wn wards so an to 
form a straight angle with the u\is of the butU and the 
cpi*loinc. Orbits placed abo\e and on the sides of the 
'ustrum ; ut their sup«rior border a deep slit ; ocular 



peduncles retractile, rather Ion;, nammed ia ibt m^Ua 

and prolonged to the extremity uf the romos. TW iMb 
of the internal antcnniD in bending bock rcmaiMttnoi. 
instead of becoming horizontal, a* in nearl) all \km 
brachyurous crustaceans. I'lie ba*ilary joint o( tb« crtrr- 
rial antennee very large, and wider id Croul than u ■ 
behind ; the second joint of these appendages u mMf>mk 
against the edge of the rostrum, at a cansiderafalc daMau* 
from the orbit. The third joint of the external Jmf^m a 
extremely dilated on the external side, and tny 4h|1i 
notched at the po.nt where it articulatrs with the tntwtmi- 
ing piece. Sternal plastron nearly circular, frrt oLa- 
dricat and of moderate length, tlierv bt-in^ lililc dtflimtm 
in ii/e and length between the first and soficevding pun. 
Abdomen consisting of seven dutioci jumu m WU 
sexes. 

Geographical Dittribution qf the Genus. — The coasts if 
the Indian Ocean. 

Example. Atiripjia Philyra. I.,ength about i*o ukIxs; 
colour yellowish. 

Locality.— Indian Occuu and the coast* of tiir Uc of 
Franco. 




Micipju riiiljn. 
Criocarcinus. (Gu^rin.) 

llie principal characters of this extraordinary gram ui 
found in the di»|K)sitiuii of the orbits and of the r>«a. 
orbitary cavities have nearly the fonu of a long lad t/vi 
cated tube directed outwards ; but they do not sbratk tM 
c^es us in Pericera, for the ophthalmic nng ad\ano(soca.H< 
to their e.\iremity, and the ocular peduncle, which iske(- 
slender, and like that of 3/uia, is itiMrrted so as to be roa- 
pletely exposdl, and to be capable of reilectioo barkwarik 
and of applying itself throughout its length agajatf tk 
external border of the basilary joint of the cvimial !•■ 
leniio). a position in which it is concealed under ibt pal- 
orbital spines of the rarB|>ace. 

Example, CVior(irm«u4 superciliotus ; Canctr smunt- 
osus (Herbst). Length eighteen line*. 

L'Kolity unknown. 




Crioean-iaua niprrcilioMMi. 



Pararoicippa. (Milne Edwards.) 
Approaching nearly to Micipjti. Carafmrt nearly 
wide as it is long, rostrum bent back Ik-Iow, ond the Uic"-- 
anlerior borders armed with teeth. Di»poftition of th« rt- 
ternal antennee nearly the same as in yfirtpja. rxccftllMl 
the second joint, which is placed on the saiuo level a* 
upper part of the front, is flattened, enlarged. «rj ♦WV 
and triangular or heart-shapcil. The di»p«MJtioa </ tM 
eyes in very dinVreiit. for they cannot be reflected b*rk«a(4s 
and there is no {MMt-foramuiul urbitary catiit; thru 
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)]iiiiclc slioots much beyond the ed^cs of the orbili and prc- 
lentii the same disposition an in the Criocarani, oxcopt 
Ihlt they are iminuvable. Form of the external jam fuel 
tb* tame as in Bi»a; but the epitkma ia extremely .s1k>i t. 
The fett are short, thoie of the noond pair hardly lougt r 
ihon the post-frontal portion of the carapace; the succeed- 
ing feet are pxsdually shortened. Tlie abdumen of the 
lw*le >^ composed uf seven joints. 

Otfgrau/uaU JJistribuiion the Oenut. — ^llie only cer- 
luB hicality alatad bv M. HOm Bdirarda ia the Red 
8m. 

Bxampla, /W w wfetww AiAfratfflaa. Ibera aaa aome 
hain on the Ibel, and even on the aanpaoa. Colour 
bn>wni»h. 

looaMjiniiikiMvii. 

Poricera. (Latreille.) 

Bearing much resemblance to Ptta, but differing from 
that genus in many characten, and especially in the dispo- 
Hiioo of the orbits. Cdn^met very mueh clongatod, and 
noro or leaa triangular, a httle eoniFaK and unequal above. 
Ruttntm horizontal, and formed by two great conical horns. 
Fnmt very wide, and occupying nearlv twice as much 
-;i.ice as the base of the rostrum. Orbits t ircular, very 
tioall, and extremely deep, directed outwards, and entirely 
IJiedby the ocular peduncles, which are enclosed therein as 
ia a abeatl^ aeaieenr piraoaod b«rond it, and cannot be re- 
llaelad fttiNudaorbaekvarda; tMtr upper border ia very 
noeb produced, and presents a fissure. The basilary joint 
of the external antenufe is vcrj' larBc, and presents nearly 
the same (li>positians as m Micipyiu, I'ur ii is imi< li wider in 
front than il is bebuid, and terminates by a very exli ur^ivc 
transversal border, which is soldered to the front ur tlie 
sides of the rostrum. The position of the moveable stem of 
theextemal antemna vatiea a little; aoawtimes it is inserted 
under the rostrum, sometimes a little outside the lateral 
btirtler of that prolongation, but always very near the an- 
tiiiiiary lossct, and very distant from the orbit. I)i-4posiii(in 
> ftbe external /oun/'m^, as well as that of the ttenial plas- 
fron, the futt and the «MMiMfi, nearljr the aame as in 
Am. 

Geogrmkieal Diitribution r\f (h» Oannr.— The aaaa of 

the AntilU's, n^^ far as is yet known. 

M. Milne Edwards divides the genus into two sections. 
The lirsl, coiisislirig of those spfcies in which the anterior 
angles of the superior orbitary border uro urolongcd into a 
strong spine, which much exceeds the basilary joint of the 
otemal antennm; the aacood, of those snecies which have 
die terminal tooth of the basilary joint of the external an- 
tconic going much beyond the anterior angle of the auperior 
urbital border. 

\Vc select as an example. PrrfV^ru Com«/a, M. Edwards; 
I'r.rnejo cnmtUo, Parra; Cattcer cornudo, Ilerbst; Mata 
Taurutt Lam. ; Homed Crab, Hughes, who describes the 
whole animal as * covered with brownish plushy hair^i.' 
Length from three to four inehea. 

LMoft'ly.— The aeaa of Barbadeei, and the AntiUea. 




StenocinopB. (Latreille.) 

Api>roachin{? IWicera, the principal diffetcncc l>eing in 
the disproilion of tlie eyes. Caruf ace narrow, very un- 
equal, ond furnusbed poaloriorly Willi a lar;ze triangular 
prolongation, which coven the insertion uf the abdumen ; 
rottrum fbrmedof twoatjlifoimanddifeigenthoniajapprr 
bnnlar of thettbilannedwith a horn analogoua to that «f 
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the rostrum, hut directed more obliquely. Oculir xtrm^ 
delicate, immovoablo and very projecting ; internal tmtemiee 
presflothif nothing remarkable ; first joint of the external 
anteonmmuoh longer than it ia wide, the aecood slender, 
and inserted under the rostrum a little In front of the levd 
of the eyes. Epistomr nearly squan^ and the thinl joint of 
\\\i2 external jatr fi-et dilatefl towards the external and ante- 
rior angle. Feet slcnilcr and ( slmdiical ; in the female thoso 
of the first pair are hardly stouter than the others, and are 
much smaller than those of the second jNiir. Abdomen of 
the female oompoaed of five joints only, the three rings 
which pteeede the last being soldered tozcther. Neither 
Herbat, Latreille, M GuiVin, nor M.Hitne Edwaida ap> 
pears to have examined a male. 

Oiil\ (iiu -pc-cies, Slenorinof)s cervicurnis (Latr.), (%mrrr 
cen icornis ( Herbst), ia known. Length from about two to 
three inches. 

LoealUjf.—This Isle of France. 




Meomthius. (Milne Edwards.) 

Willi niiK'ii ofthe habit of /Vm. and establishing the pa^ 
sago between that genus and Ifalimiu\ Carapace about 
once and a half as long as it is wide, very much narrowed 
anteriorly, and of the form of a triangle rounded at its baae^ 
Ro$hnm fcrmed 1^ a large pointed prooess, which is plaoed 
on the median line of the bwly, and occupies about a third 
of the total length of the carapace. The anterior angles of 
the orbits surmounted by a lart;o pointed and lunzontal 
tooth directed forwards ; the borders of these caviiies with- 
out fissures, and exactly surrounding the bo^e of the iKular 
peduncle, which is short and but Utile moveable. The dis- 
position of the external atitmuuB, of the external jawjeet, 
and of the thoracic feet, the same as in Pita, except that 
there exists on the lower surface of the tarsi two rows of 
horny points. The abdomen of the male comj^Hjscd of seven 
distinct joints ; that ofthe female of live only, of which the 
penultimate is forine'l by the soldering of thiee rings. 

Example, Mena-thiu* Monoceros. Length about Ion 
lines; rostrum fringed with hain; colour brownish. 

XocoA'^.— Ilia Bed Sea and the Indian Ooaan. 
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Halimus. (LatniUO 

M. Milne Edwards lookt upon this genus as establishing 
tho |>iivwj;c between the Eurypods, the Pimb, the MensDtliii, 

and the nexl 

Carapace, ui< liidiii^,' ihe rostrum, uboul once and a half 
•along as it is \\i*lf, und convex ubuve. Rottrum advanced, 
and fonned of two lUvorgeat borna; superior orbilary 
border projecting, and the latero^terior bordera of the 
cermpeM nearly always straight, and omicd with strong 
Sfinvft. Eyes not retractile, and cxce«din(r considerably 
till' fdi^i's ot" till? orbit, whicli is (iiolonged backwards with 
a groovo which ropre«eiitj> thu post-foramina ry ] orlion. 
First joint otHhttxirrnul antennte very long, stiai-ht, and 
nearly of Ibo leme vidib at its extremity a* ai ifa btise ; 
the inaertion of the moveable etem of these appendages not 
ctvcivd by the rostrum. The epistome very larijc, and 
nearly s<|uare. Tliird joint of the jaw feei strongly ddated 
(Hitwanily, PtenjuDf^louvan ri'<iiiiii\ very snui'.l. Anterior 
/tet slender and uf moderate length in the male as well as 
in tbe female. Tbe aucceedmij; feet long, slender, and 
eompraaed; their peauUinwte joint enlarged below, and 
Iruneated like • aubohelifiinii claw. Mdomen of the male 
oompoced of seven tegmenti; that of the adult Ibmale of 
five. 

c .^izniphiaaX Dittnbution qf the G^mw.— The Bui In 

dian Uoean. 

Bxanplok HaMmu AfUt. Length about an indi. 




tlii!imii» Arte*. 
S^bssd 111 i b, ryv % e, {wdipalp. 

Acantbonyx. (Latreille.l 

Carttpaee nearly a* elotiijalcd n* in Halimus, but less 
convex and much less spinr. Hostrum horizontal and 
funned of two flattened and divergent boma. Orbita circu- 
lar and occupied entirely by the base of the ocular pednndei 
which paBM!!i beyond them remarkably. Dit'positlon of the 
unte/intr, of tbe rj]istom'\ and of llie jaic-feet, nearly the 
same ad in Halimut. Feet »hort and stout ; tbosv of tho 




AO*BtbMI]rS lOBulttU*. 

». tyi r.tomlMlta «( laoi of Iht sMwdlsbl <tm- 



fiuir last pair very much compressed ; fSRh joint ei 
below, notched near the end with a bairj tooth, 

which the finger i:i bent back in mailMrof a cUw;' 

of the second pair show tbia atructure mati rloariy. 

Geo^apkipat Dittr&mHvn Uu <3raH*.— Tbe fwa ii 
widely spread. Species arc recorded from the M«)«Li*?tv 
nean, from the Antilles, and from tho Ca{H.- of Good H («. 

Example, Acantharujx lunulntut. Lfngih alkout 6 lao; 
body smooth, with some fiisciculi of hair* on the front; c- 
lour deep ^'rit ii. Locaiilies, the coasts of Pruvence aai 
the Bay of Naples, wboro it is foood increvieee of the ncii 
overhung with a/gtf. 

Epialtoa. (UtM Xdwaida.) 

Establishing in some re«pcct<i, accordtog totkeopam 
of M. Milne Edwards, the passage between Doe^ sb4 
Acanthnntjx, but much more nearly ai'i r iXimated \oV.yt 
latter. f'<ir<tpace between circular niid bexa^nsl. wnrcrlf 
loiif^er than it is wide, regularly convex and smooth sbeie. 
nostrum narrow, triangular, and Utile or not at all divideJ; 
latero-anterior borders of the carapaee ver; sbon, aad tea* 
ing with the lateral borders a very open angle. £fe» my 
abort and not projectint^ much bc\ond tli« orbit, «hrh \% 
circular and wiib entire bonkns ; but tbe eyt-« n- \. rtr.. '..T4" 
appear susccpiiblo of being recurved a hltle bsrkvsr'ii. 
Antennary rrginn very small; moveable atOBof tbe ei- 
temal anttntue inserted under the rosintn. •! mtmmim*' 
ble distance in fiont of the orbit, and the bMdarjjUat*! 
these appendages nearly triangular and verjr naimr M * 
extremity. It would seem to form the whole of tbr Iswr 
orbitnry wall. The second joint of these antenna; i» • l.;-- 
enlarged and nearly twi<x> as long a< tite ihurd. F.p*imt0 
small and sqiuire; external jatc-ffrt largo, sod their tkiri 
joint nearU sqtiare^ not aenaabljr enlarged exteraaBj,aftl 
only a littfe ootehM at Iti anterior and Interaii an^a, 
where it joins to the succeeding articnlatinn. Tbe ittrmit 
filastron nearly circular. Anteri'ir ftf! rather »tror^. ni 
till- etawH slif;litly spoon-shaped. Th-- su'-.t cdin? {rri ct 
lindneal, and on their |>cnultimat€ jomt a ^mail »rtif«r>iii 
tubercle moreor knaprojecting; their last joint u fcrouW 
below with two towa of anull apines, and baa but l<tk 
Itexibtlity: the tuberde it only well iipparcnt in the pm<«- 
rior feet. The second pair arc much Imger th xn the '.t,<rrv 
8ec;menl» of the abdomen varjin^' fi um six to m < m 
male. 

Ueogr<i}>hn-(d Diatribittinu nf (he Genu* — Tiie maats J 
Chili, r.ir as it is yet known. 

Example, EpiaUm tubercuUittu, Length thno «r An 
hoes ; ooloiir brovnUb yetlotv. XoraAV^— ChilL 




K|>iallus tubcrculjltx. 

Leucippa. (Mdne Ednards.) 
M. Milno Edwards sees in L^unpja much analoc <« 
Aeantkonifx, and he isof opinion that liie fenDere>ta U »;«s 
in some pointa a paaaage* between the Mauuu and iba JW 

thrri'tpiann. 

Curaf are resembling tiiatof Kiinjn'inn', sa%e that irvc»i 
ofbeint; unetjiial aiid beset with spnu-5 a* in tbervi. kj 
face is perleeity siiioolh; its length exceeds it» viii.'v ic'i 
a liitle, itji anterior portion is nearly triangular, and it> V 
lero^nterior borders are projecting and treacbaat 
Irum boriiontal, i roji^ctin;;. very wide, and fhrmsd 
lamellar horns. Orlnl* incomplete, m lliat th" <•)•: riOT: t 
In* bid tlierein completely: tbe !>uperi 'r burdir ..f \kr^ 
cavities i> siiai.'ht. and poes t.. nj >:n tlie boM' <>i' i^ic £ •! 
tooth Croin the latero-anterior border of the rarap*nr. »<«* 
to form a irianguUr notch ; tbeextamal edgeof lb» 
joint of tbe external cmtewue eonatltulaa tl» tnienul ftf 
1 1 on of their inferior wall or partition : bat baekwaida arf 

below they are limited by iv/iun.,'. and it inaf bt aarf llat 
there is no post-foraminary portion of t!.e orbil. Tbe rf* 
are small and carried on a very short pe<luiu-le ; »b<-n i— ' 
are folded backwards they only reach a liitio l>r>iKM m 
transversal line, and they are applied on the a.iglr k/ibs 
latero-anterior border of the carapace. Tbe inC Jaial sf 
tbe external antentur is straight ih/ougboat tit ItB^n • t^ 
aeoottd and the third are oonpletdy hiddco maim ifa* 
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tram, an'l this Inst is nearly twice ns long a:) that uliich 
pMcude* it. Epittome not very much davelopod. External 
*a»-Jeet with their third joint very mneh dilated outward*, 

an<l slightly truncatcil nt its tuiteridr aii'l iiiternal nn'^le. 
h'ftt slioit, coinpres-i'fl, :iinl mi mi mi tiled iH'arly tliriiiii,'lu>iU 
their length by u Iffiichaiit cii-t. Ahl' iiirn of the {c- 
UmIa composed uf seven !!e<{ineiit:9, and covering the wliulu 
of tlw iMmal pliistron : that of the male unknown. 

Oetgropkicai Dutriiution <(f the Gemo.— This (oxta, as 
Htm'w known, belong* to the Pacific Ocean. 

Tlie only species known, Leucipja jfiila^ona, is about 
fuur imci in length ; colour pule grey (fcmulc). 




(Hittoire Wat. des Cntxtarft, &c.) 

MAIKOV, BASIL IVANOVITCIT. n Russian author 
whogaiiiu<l some (li^tuiction by liis talciil fur enniic poetry, 
was borg at.Iaro*lav, m 1725. Although he had reecivod 
btttavery moderate education, a natural aptitude ftrAvritini; 
vmesand a turn for humourous s>atiio enabled h:m to dis- 
tiognish himself by his * Yolisai, or Bacchus Enraged.' a 
burlesque pootu in n\*o cantos, the hereof which is a yumsht- 
thik, or carter, naniod Yelisei, win ui B .irlnis takes uiuUr 
hi* pnjtcction. It is ehielly by this imniuclion that Maikov 
is now retnembcred ; hut the tiction its^elfis so extravagant, 
and the narrative in many parts so confused, as to detract 
considerably from the pleasure afforded by the humour dis- 
played in many passaees. lie al<*o wruto two poems in a 
similar vein : one entitled ' Tgrok Lorabera, or the L'Hom- 
brc Player;' the other. 'The Most Shucking Kali i f the 
Poets;" each of which is in tliree cantos. His oilior wi iks 
ci)n-.isi of two tragedies and seveial tales and f'aliU i. To 
tlieno last-mentionod productions tho epithet ' Moral,' pre- 
fixed to them by the author himself, can hardly be said to 
belong, for one of them at least is most acandalously inde- 
cent. There is also considerable grossness in many narts of 
'Vilisei." Maikov died at Mos' < w in )7"H. but the first 
cniirc colleclion of his p<iems did not ajujear till 1 flU'J, w hen 
thev were publisheil in one volume, at St. l*c!i r-hurg. 

MAIL (from the French mmllf), strictly Mho me.->l> of a 
net,' hut applied in a eollcclive view to aefensive armour 
formed uf iron rings or round meshes^ Boyer, in his French 
dictionary, tmnslates maith** little iron ring.' Mail or 
jnallc was aKo the name t,'ivi n to a ba.; or small sai 1;. at 
first prohatily because made of net-work; since applied like- 
wise to the porlinantle or portiiianti aii. 

MAIL, COAT OF (also denon mated the Hauberk or 
Habergeon), armour for the body, of h'x \\ there were two 
kinds, one called chain-mail, the other plate-mail. Chain- 
nail eonsitted of a number of iron rings interlaced, each 
ring having four others inserted into it, the whole exlnbiling 
a kind of nel-work already dc^crdied, with round meshes. 
I'late-mail coii>i--tcd of kiininx- of metal-like scaled, fastened 
'lown to a strung quilted linen or leathern jacket. [Ar- 
mour.] Compare ol»o Grose's Milit. Aniiq., vol. li. : 
Meyrick's Critical laqmry iutoAntient Armour, fol.,Lond., 
liiA ; and his Obtervationt on the Body Armour tmtientlt/ 
v»m in K'l^hiiid, and Upon thn Lurica Catena nf the 
Romntis, in Arclurol'^^ia, \ol. \ix.. pp. 1-0-1 15, .3,15 .3 jj. 

MAIM (in law, • nuivhcin'; is an injury done to the body 
of a man by forcibly depriving hnn of the use of some uiem- 
ker serviceable in flKtitt a» a ineain either of defence ur 
offeneCi and permanently disabling bim from oflcriiig such 
an eflTeotual resistance to fiirlher attacks upon his person as 
be otherwise mi^jht havo done; a.s if a foot, hand, or finger, 
or a joint of the IV- ut or hand, be struck off or made crooked 
or Weakened, or if a bone of tho head be ronioveil, or a fore- 
tooth broken or displaced, or if an eye be beaten out, or if 
any other bodily injurj be inflicted whereby the party is 
reudered less capable of makiog a vigorous defence. But 
desiraetimi of a jaw-tootb» of an ear, or of the noie, or of 
•Umt m«abain» ttie low of vMch doM not intaiftn with 



the means of defence nr of offeneo, does not aiiionttt (o may* 
hem. Tlie distinction however is by statutory alterations 
in the law rendered of little importance. 

Mayhem was formerly punished bv inflirtinc; the same 
privation u|ion the oiVomler which lie had i aiised to the 
imrtv maimed. It wus atterwards punishable bv line and 
impiisonmcnt, as an aggravated trespass. But now, by 7 
Wrn. IV. and 1 Vid., c, 85, to stab, cut, or wound, if with 
intent to murder, is a capital felony, and if with intent to 
main, disfignre, or disable^ is a felony punishable by trans- 
portation for life, or fir no'. Us than l5yean,or by impri- 

sonnn nl not exceeding three )cars. 

Ciincurrently with these pmei edint^ in the name of the 
crown, for the purposes of public justice, the parly in- 
jured is entitled to compensation in the iliape of damages, 
to be recovered in an action of trespaai; and where the 
damages found by the jury an not oommtiisurate to the 
injury sustained, the court may inereaia them upon infpw- 
tion of the mavhem. 
MAIMATSHIN. or MABIAITCHIN. TKiachta.] 
MAIMBOURG, LOUIS, born in Franco in 1620, en- 
tere<l the order of Jesuits, and studied thevilogy at RouOi 
On his return to France ha was employed aa a preacher. 
Having published, in 1683, a work in iniieh he defended 
tho principles of the Callican Church, 'TraitA HistoLKpio 
de TEgliso de Rome,' the pope caused him to be ex|ielli<l 
from the order of Josuits. Louis XIV. on this occasion 
gave him n pension, and he retired to the abbey of St. 
Victor at Pans, w here he died in I6S6. The four proposi- 
tions which Maimbourg, with the jmaier part of the 
French clergy, raaintaineil. are: — 1. Ivat the pope has no 
authority in temporal matters. 2. That the general coun- 
cils of the church are superior to tbo pope. 3. That the 
P'upe may err in his ilcn-ijiis, whi< h aio suhjcct to tho 
apj)robation of ihe clrin h. 1 That the nglits, usages, and 
canons esiabliuhed in the Gallican Cliurch cannot ho 
altered by the pope without the consent of the clergy and 
the state. 

Maimbourg wrote several works on church hislnry, tlio 
principal of which are: 1. 'Histoire du Poniificat ile .St. 
Grcgoire;' 2. 'Ilistoire du Pont, Ileal de St. Li'oii ;' .3. 
' H istoire du CaUinisme.' which has been criticised by 
H ivle and others; 4. 'Histoire de I'Arianisme;' A. 'His* 
toire dcs Jconodastes ;' 6. ' Histoire du Luth^ranisme,* tti 
which be defotidt indulgences in their fullest extent, as 
twnitting not only the temporal penalty, but the penalty 
hereafter, both to the living and the dead; ". ' Histoire do 
la I.H?ue.' 

Maimbourg is often prejiuliced and inexact, hut his style 
is attractive ; and several of his works are not destitute of 
merit. Voltaire, no favourable judge, said of him that ' he 
bad been too mueh praised at first, and too mueh neglaeted 
aAerwards.' 

MATMCNIDES, or more properly MOSES' BEN 

MAIMON, (,iie of the irii)>t CLl.liiatcd of the .Jewisii 
Rabins, was born at Cordova m .Spain, about A.u. 1131 or 
1 1.M. He studied philosophy and medicine under the cele- 
brated .\verroes, an Arabian physician and philosopher; 
and also paid great attention to mathematics and natural 
science, as ikr aa they won kmnm at that time. In addi- 
tion to a knowledge of Hebrew and Arahie, he is also 
said to have been acquainted with Creek, and to have stu- 
died the writings of liie most celebrated Grecian philo- 
sophers. 

in con^^criucnco of a violent persecution having arisen 
at^ainst his master Averroes, Maimonides withdrew to 
Egypt, where he is said to have ^inedhisliveltbood at first 
by working at the trade of a jeweller. Hit great merits 
afterwards introduced him to the sultan Alidiatlci, who ap^ 
pointed him physician to his own household, and treated 
hini with distinguiibod honour. He died in Egypt at the 
age of 70. 

The learning and abilities of Maimonides havo been mi- 
versally acknowledged both by Jews and Christiaai. 
although the independent mode of thinking whieh charae- 
teriscd most of his writings, aa well as bis rejection of some 
of the favourite ubsurdiiies of the Rabbis, rendered hini 
an object of suspicion and dislike am in^ many of Ins con- 
temporaries. The Rabbis of Montpelicr iu particular 
attacked his opinions with the greatest vehamaiMa^ and 
burned his writwgs ; but their proceedings were eensund 
by most of tlie Spabish Rabbis. Tbo cootravaiqr conti* 
mwdtiUiboiit IIm jaar lt8S» vim tlw cMatad David 
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XhDohi «u chown hf both partic* m mi «rbit«r of Uie 4it> 

pute. [KtUCHI.] 

The most ccU'brntcd of the writing* of Maimoniam unt 
1. Mnrr'/i AVf f'Aini. or ' Teacher of the Perplexed.' ori^-i- 
nally wr»tten m Arabic, and translated into Hebrew by \hm 
dii4-iple Satnui-l Abcn Tybbon. This is perhaps the mo&t 
%-tlMble work of Maimonidcs ; it contains an cxplnnaliun 
of difficult fwaugos in the Old Tefttamcnt, as well as of 
Ivpo^, nMc^nritN. &c. The original Arabic has not boOA 
jVintftl ; liut \\\o Hebrew translation has been published ot 
^;lrloui tiinoa : tlu- !)fst oditioii is by Saloniuti Mainirm. 
Berlin. 1791. The ' Moroh Ncvochiin' hanliefn aSvo trans- 
lated into T^tin by Justiman, bii^hop of NoIm i, Pari*, l .vju, 
and by tbe younger Buxforf. H:i»cl, IGi'), \ut5i a preface, 
«hicb eontoins an account uf ilic life of Maimonidcs. Dr. 
Townshend has publithod an EnjUib ttamhoioa of this 
treatise, under the title of * The ReHOiu of tbo lavt of 
Muses, from the "M tl- X*'Vochim"of Maimoni.les.' Lon- 
rion, J8'J7. 2. Peruth ha-Mi$hna, or 'CommtMitLiry on the 
Mishna,' which was also originally wriUi n in Arabic, bui 
bat been translated into Hebrew by many Rabbis, and has 
niuolly been published with editions of the ' Mishna.' Su- 
tenhu«ius in b» editimi of the 'Miebni,' AoMt« 1698<1703, 
has gircn a Latin fninflation of this work. Ptet of it vas 
published in tin original Arabic by Pococke, Oxford, lf»45, 
under the title of Porla .1/ .w>. 3. Ycul Hasakak, or 'The 
Strong Hand,' which contaiD-i a < oiii|>li,to ufthc He- 

brow laws. It is written in remarkabiv good Hebrew- i In- 
best edition is that printed at Amsterdam, 1*0.', 1 vols. fol. 
4. $A«/o*A Amnh UUmim, or ' The Thirteen Aniclea of 
Faith,' printed at Warms. 1529, and Jena, 1 540. 

Mainu>iu(k-i also wrote several other trc iiisc-. on d.fT'..rcnt 
poiiils oC llie Ji'wish law, and many works on meilical sub- 
jects. He als<) truiiNl.ilcd, at ihu C'jnitiiatid of ilio bullaii 
of Egypt, the urUings of the Arabian phyucian Avicenno, 
or Ibn Sina. 

Maimonidaa founded a coU^e at Aiexandri* for the in- 
strtietion of hia eonntrymen, in which hedeliTeied loetom 

on pliilosophv and tlu> J.<wisii law- 

MAIN. Ul'l'KU AND LOWhU. [Bavaria.] 
MAIN A, a district of tlio l*flopnniicsU8, which occupies 
tixe south-west part of the aotunt Laconico, extenning 
alonK the rani^e of the Taygetus tu CajK) MaUpan. The 
hibabitanti of thin BOUBtaiiiooi diatrict were never subju- 
frated by the Tnrha. bllt Ihred in a kind of uvape indcpcn- 
fipiirr. o(t«'n making incursions into and plundering the 
rteigUbniriii); districts occupied by the 'Turks: somo of 
them also srimrcd ilic sc-.i as [liratcs. Tlioir i liiuf, uhu \\as 
hereditary, waa styled Bey, but his authority was much cir- 
eunMeribfd by the council of the primati. or heads of the 
principal fomilies. The number of the Maiuiotes has been 
wiooalyatatad. by somo as high as 40,000. Thiersch {De 
FEtat actuel df la Grece) states the eparchv of Maina to 
contain about 3000 families; but this mcludcs merely the 
s(.iiilioriiin->st part, or rockv peninsula between lln' Lkmsi; > i 
Gulf and that of (Jorua; out the natno of Muiniates wa-^ 

S'ven in general to all the mountaineers of West Laconicu. 
bey are now subjects, though not very docile ones, of the 
nev itingdom of Greece. 

MAINE. LE. one of the prOTinces into which, before the 
Revolution, France was divided, waa bounded on the north 
li\ tlif dm liy of Normandin ; on the cast and Mjuth-east by 
the U**tru't> I'f Chnrimii. , Dunois, and Vendoraois, portions 
of Orlfanai*. an<l liy 'I'ourainc; on the sovuh by Anjou, and 
on the woft by Brctagno. Its length may be estimated at 
1 13 iniics from cast to vOft; ita breadth from north to 
aouth at about 49: ita ana nay be estimated al3B86 square 
milea. It wai watered intheweatcrn part by the Mayonne ; 
and in the central and western parts by the Sarihc and Us 
branches. It was subdivide<l into Haute (or Upjtcr) Maine 
in iho rciitvi'. Bas (or Lower) Maine in tlio west, ami Ij.- 
Percbc in the east. Tbo capitals of these di^tncis wer<> rc- 
apeettvely I^ Mans, Maycnno. and Mortugno: I>e Mans 
waa considered to be the eapilal of the whole province. Le 
Maine ia now for the meet part divided into the deportments 
of Snrthf and Mayentve, except Le Pcrchc, which is for the 
ninst part mc]od«d in the department of Oimo. Some small 
) M i l ii4en ineluded in the deputnienta orEure andEut* 
cl Loif. 

Le Maine ilerives its name from the AuK m Cenomant. 
one of the Celtio trihe* which inhabited it. They p<» 
the eantral end eoaiem mria; the Diablintea (perhaps 
Miothei ditnvenortfao Auleioil oeeupied the Borth*ireil»ro 



parts; tbo Arvii, the soutk-w«at«fll ; the Saii or P.«id.i 
amall portion of the north-caattm ; «ii4 the C-.n:«Sfi^ 
another amall portion of the ealreme east The Ai.l»m 
Ceti -mani wore anions the nations who f !V-'l ilw oorth ./ 
Italy witii a p >puUlu>n of Oauls. Lo Mdiiiii<; *i* inii.ai 
the earlier coiKiuests of the Franks, who eatabli^l^l hen i 
kingdom, whioo kwt its sepaiate eautence «bea Usaa 
amalgamated the Fnakiah tribee iindar his swav. 

Lb MaiM waa eoriv Ihnued inloaeeailir. It was nngfA 
hf the Noraana, and conquered by Wimant dbe Ha*tani, 
duke of Normondie ( \ u. li;>*:i). a little r.- ih.' cuofjursf 
uf England. The troubles of the provincw dunag hnff'>- 
vornment and that of Im vjii^. mducscd Henr> I.. hi« 

f'oungest son, to cede the pro\:tu-e ( k n. UlHi) Ut U*M de 
a Flichc. n rival claimant, on wlu^^- death tllt|tf 
cane to the mmto of Atgou. On the eccaaM* ef Uawi; 
count of Anjou and Maine^ to the do^ of Nenaaaew 
(A.n. 1151), and subsequently to ilie rn>v.ii ■-.f England •» 
Henry II. (a.d. 1154), Mnme again bccamt; pAsi of the 
Eiigli^li |>os>essions in France. On the con&icatioa of ibcse 
by i'hthppo 11. Au^u'tP the county of Main* wm* grarrfai 
by that prince (a.h to B^rengire er Bervor^na, 

widow of Richard Lof £i4(land, on whoae daHh it jwAaMy 
reverted to the erown, and was granted by Lnia IX. iSaoit 
L'Hiis), loj^etlicr with the county of .\nioii(Alx 19 
Ins liioibefCUailes, count uf I'rovence. I'uder Phdipp« VL 
do Valois, who h.ul uilimted ii bet' ire he c.inio 1j iho '.hr i:^ 
of Franco, it was retiniied to tlw ciown ; but Plu^n j*-, 
iihortly aflcr his accession, invested h,a ion «iili tbc 
two oountiea* and when J^an beoame kio|b be b wshi e a A 
them on hia aeeond etm Louii. who au b ee q u en tly heow 
count of Provence .\\u\ kin; of N.iples, in whote l.o< c 
Continued fur same lime. In n io, Ren-', who pcssesfcrl tW 
couniies of Lorraine, Proven- e, .Xsijui, aud Mame, b^to^^d 
the la«t on bis brother Charles, u h > irausmittcfl it tu Li 
sun: but 00 the death of the latter {.K-ty. UHU tb« r''U-:tr 
of Maine waa oneo more reunited to the crown. Ami «ka» 
it haa never linee been permanently alienated. 

MAINE KT LOIKK, a departnu nl ifi the we,t f FfMf*. 
bounded on ihc iiuitli by ihc depsirlmcul u.f Iklajifao*, «« 
the iiortli-east hy that of Sartbe, on the cast in thai J 
Indre ot Loire, on the south-east by that "f VM'ntic.cjn lis 
south by that of Deux Sih res, on the south • by ifcji J 
Vendie^ and on the weat b) that of Loire lafcneunb He 
form of the depnrtment is irregular; its grea teet Weftbw 
fnnn t ast by ihtiIi to acst by south, froai h, tu t , t. 1^^ Lt-Li 
and t hfileau Lu \'alhrtc lo the jniiciion uf U.c „,uc r;T«i 
Divato Willi the Ix.ire, 77 Uiilos : tlir crcate^t bre^tdih. 
rii;ht angles to tbo length, is from tbe neigbboi(rit>v»! • ( 
Ponanc# to that of Manlcrrier, 60 mde<. Tlie area 
mated at 2799 aauare nilea, whieh ia almoet eqjoal ** ibt 
conjoint areaa or the Bngliah ceuntiea of Laneaehne mi 
Cho«biic Thepoputatu.il in I -3 1 « as 4r,*,v; |, m jcjf tt 
was 477.270, showiiit; an mcie.i.e lu fne year* of ?» t,*^, •* 
. lioiit J jicr cent., and Kl\lU^' 17o .ir 171 tidxabitanrt l9 s 
-qiiaa' mile. In extent of surface and in popubiK>n. wbeii^' 
regarded as to amount or density, it is con»>dcrabl3r aU.»f 
the average of the French depertaienta; but in the hie 
respect far below the Bngliah eountiea with which we kaae 
coropare<l it. Angers, the mpital, is in 47' ?<«' N. aol 
in 0" 33' W. long.. 101 miles Jiuin I'ans in r. direet lir-<.cf 
178 miles by the road tlinuigh Chartn s and 1^' Maas. 

The department has no taouotaios, uor are \hvTv xsi 
very high bills. Tbo high landa which aeparaie the tx:*^ 
of the Vilaioe and the Lgifw eceupy a amall part «f ihr 
norih'weatem border, and the lenthem pert ieovenfnedl* 
the nrotongatiens of the heights of Gatines. which UkjdJ 
the basin of the Loire on i!ie so a :h west. The »ur<^ 
the d> part men t coiisLsts for the most p ari of low hilNr.'rt»r»i 
With vineyards, or of genlJy undulaiuig plains. divjdM 
<litches and quick hedges, and ail<>i ned with c]urop«i.-f uvt% 
whoso foliage gives variety and Iwanty to the landMapa. 
The eastern side of the depaftraent ii occupied by the chalk 
which encircles tlie Paris basin: a belt of land in th<?«uWw. 
extending across the department, tin»t •outh-wmt n'or-t 
eastern bank of the Sartiie to itsjuiu i im with the Ma>*n'W5. 
and from thence !MUili-ea<>t by Aiii<er», BnaoMV and U'u^, 
is occupied by the formations between the ^alk and 
saliferou» sandatoQo: the western aide it eeeupied by Hm 
primitive rocka. 

Tbo wholrt department is includi-d in the l»a»iD of i}» 
iMin, which river crkjsses it frum cast to we^ It raicrm 
the department |tMt bdow tbei«MlioB of IIm Tmm >^ 
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floTi w^ttra)^ to Tngnnd* 13 ntiles; fl>r 32 miles Moxr 
liifiiMBd«itiqiuM«HtnndepMtaMot(«IiiKh cjitmds fwtbcr 
west on the muth fide of the Loire tbui it doe* on tbe north 

tide) from that of Lnirc InH-rieure. There are numerous 
blinds lu this part of ihc nver. Tho Ma%ennc, the princi- 
pal tributary of the Loire, enters the ileparimciu mi the 
uorthstde, and flows south in a circuitous channel to Angers, 
•little below which it falls into the Loire : itanholeeourse is 
about 27 milee. The Sortbe enten the dopartment on the 
north nde, about 13 miles eatt of the Nf ayeune, and after a 
trrti.ibly flireet course of '2.1 miles 8out}i-soulh-wost,join» the 
M iM.niiu josl abovu Answers. The Lotr entent the de|«»rt- 
]) < III ubu ou the north hide, but about 12 miles fai-iher east 
than the Sorlhe, and Hows south-west, though with one or 
two considerable bonds, about 27 miles into the Sorthe, into 
viiich UMta about five miles above its junction with the 
Mafenne. All these rivers ore navigable tlirou^hout that 
prl of tlu ir cijiir-e which lies within the department. They 
Iiave no feidi is of atij coniiequcnce except the Oudon, 
which enters tho department ou tbe north-west, and after 
receiving; the Arraisa ami the united Stream of tho Argos and 
tht' Vcrzeo, falls into the Majrenne, midway between the 
Uwder of the de|Mrtment and Angers. lu whole course m 
this depertment is about 17 mile*, for 10 of which it is iia- 
T^blc. The Aula-ii >>r Avilhiua enters tl»e department on 
tbv uasl )>idc, J ur 4 units fiuii) the north bank of the Loire, 
aiid has a westward course of 34 miles iii this department 
jNUallel to that river, into whicli it folLi at Les Ponts-de-C6 
naar Angers. It receives tho Latanud the Ckiuanon. It 
M not mnrkod in Brui'a niapof FkaiioeaaiuiTiBable, though 
iaehided in the official statementa. All the abore tributaties 
of the Loire joii\ it on the ncrih bnnk. 

South of the Lone are the Thouti or Thouet, with its 
Inbutarytho Dive; ilie Laulianc\ ; the Layon, with its tribu- 
tar)- tbe Uyrome; the Evre: and the Divate; which succes- 
sively fUl into the Loire. Ibe Divate. the roost westerly of 
tben, lepnnUea this department tnm that of Loire Intt* 
riettm. The Thou^ the Oive, and the Layon are given in 
thoulDcial statements as navigable, but only tho Tlunifi it 
u. irkc'l as being so in Brum's map. The Sevre Naiitaise 
ikirts the .viulh-west border uf the departnienl, aiul its tri- 
Initary tiie Maine waters llie south west part, Tlie state- 
ment of the uil iad navigation ot the department is thus 
given IB the 'Staiistique de la Fiaucet printed by the 
FKDcb go«wntMnt :— 

MUta. 

T^ire . . 64 

Maycnne . . 30 
Nartho , . 27 

Loir . . ' , 29 

Oudon . . 11 

Authion • . 26 
Tl)ou£ > . U 

Dive . • • 9 
Layon . • 97 

834 

There were (Januar>' 1, 1837) nine Routes Royalos, or 
Rovernmeiit roads, having an n^grcL'ale length of '246 
niilcs, nanifly, S') in repair, I M <uii of repair, and 13 unfi- 
nr^hed. The principal road is that whicti leads from Paris 
bv Chartres and Le Mans to Angers, and from thonce to 
Nantes. It enters tho department between I.A Flcchc 
(Sarthe) and Durtal, following the ri^ht or north-west bank 
orthc Loir; nt Duital it crosses that river and runs south- 
west to Anjiers. From Angers it runs west-south-west 
aluiit; (ho valley of the Loire by St. Co irge's to Itigrandc, 
iH^-yoad which it enters the deparluitjiU of Loire Inferieure. 
Another road from Paris to Angers by Tours enters tho 
•apartment ou tbe east, and follows the north bank of the 
Loire, through Rocien and St. Mathorin. Ronds lead 
fptitn An-ers along tho valley of the Mayenne west of that 
river, li) I A3 Lion d'Angers, to Laval, and by Lcs Ponts- 
<ie-CV" aoross the Loire, bySl. Linit)ert, Chein.llo, Tionion- 
linc. and Ch<jnot, to Bourbon Veiidro and J>i s t-iables 
'VOUinno (Venii<'-e). A road from La Fl^che runs south by 
Httugi and Longu6 across the Loire to Saumur, from 
"benee one branch continues southward by Montreuil- 
Heilov to Parthenay and Niort (Deux Sevres); another 
runs south-south-west by Dou6, Vihiers, Coron, and Vestns 
i > C!i dii t. Tli ^ro wow ;u ttie kuiio date twentv-four 
Kquivs Departcweiitales (departmental roads), with au 
aggregate leiii^th of 353 mili»» of wbtoh 143 «et« in good 
t».C No. 869. 



repair, 34 out of repair, and 17S ontfilUbed. The fltHtolMr 

of bye-roads and piuha was above eight thousand ; their 
"KS^cgate length more than 8500 mileH, Few departments 
would be bo wel! provirJed with means of ooinmnnication by 
land and water, it the i-oads were kept in good repoir. 

The soil is in general fe-rtile, and the quantity of waste 
land is but small. Mearly two-Uiirds of the department ate 
under the plough. The quantity of corn raised if consi- 
derably above tbe eonmimptien of the department. The 
exporto amount sometimes to more than soo.oou hectolitres, 
or more tlian iro.dCiO nuarters. Pulso of all kinds is 
trrown. c-poL ialiy beau.s ami kidney Lchiis, oI which 'JO.OOO/. 
\V(irth are sent to Nantes and Bordeaux for sea stores. 
Hemp and an abundance of excellent fruits are raised* 
especially melons, almonds, and plums. Pears and apploa 
are cultivated, the latter for cider. Tbe vineyards occupy 
85,000 to 90,000 acres, and yield on an avera)^ nearly 
300,000 hectolitres, or above 11,000,000 u'a!lc.iis of \\ineof 
fair uuality. The best wmes are the roil \miu-s (tf Nuuilld 
and Cliain[ii^'ii( -!e-Ser, and tbi- white wims of Varrains, 
Clos-Morin, Huumur, Uabelais or jlablay, I'ayv or Foy, and 
Bonnezeau. Tbe quantity of meadow-land is considerable, 
about 200,000 acres. A considerable number of horned 
cattle are reared* and of sheep of a breed erossod with tho 
merinos. The Tlr.bet ^'jat his been introdurod. Tlie 
bie«d of horses has been iiiipruM-d by no i ( ilic i,>_\ul 
stud cst)iblis!u-d at AngOis. The w>jimK lei-np) aliout 
160,000 acres, and consist chiefly of oak and beech uees. 
Game and fish are abundant. 

Among tbe mineral traasurei are granite^ marble of va* 
nous qualities, excellent buildht|^stone, sandstone for pave* 
ments, roofing slates of excellent qunliiy and great abun- 
dance ("Anoers], limestone, nun. and roal. The quantity 
of coal duf,' in 1^3.5 was 1 l,5i0 tM'i>. 'J loi e was in l^iS i 
only one iron-work, having one furnace fur smelting pig- 
iron, and Hvx forges for the manufacture of wiougbt iron 
Charcoal wa» the fuel employed. 

Tbe department is diviaed into five anondissemcntik as 
ibliowa: — 

Ana >a 1\>|>Hl«tton m C«m' 

f:^.||nMk Itat. ISM. SMMiM. 

Angers, Central & W. 616 13-1,538 139.450 88 

Baugi', N.K. 539 8I,C<»0 81, 1125 C7 

Beauprfau, S.W. 623 )04,!»I7 1 OS, 518 "5 

Saumur, S.E. 570 !33,.'iOj yi,l.Vj 9.3 

Segr6, N.&N.W. 451 57,1'JI 58,109 61 
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There are thirty-four cantons, or districts, each under n 
justice of tbe peace. 

I n the arrondisseraent of Angers are. Angers (pop. in 1831 
28,«j;j3 for the town, 32,743 lor the (umniunc; in 1836 
3 j,v01 for the curiinune) [Angers], on the .M lycime ; St. 
M ithurin, I.e^ Ponts-dc-C^, Savenicrci, Si. (icknges, and 
}ii^raiid>', on or near the north bank of thi' ly>iie : Blaison, 
Uochefurt, and Cbalonne, on the south bank of the Loiio ; 
and St. Attbin, on the Layon. - St Matburin ui in one of the 
pleasan test parts of the valley of the Loire, and consists of 
about 400 liouses, the greater part of which are on the 
north side of the road from Tours io Atigers, the opposite 
side of the road forming a kind of terrace immediately 
above the bank of the Loire. The town of Les Ponts-de- 
Ce, formerly written Puuts-de-Sai or S^, takes its name 
from a line of bridges and causeways extending nearly two 
miles in length across the arms of the Loire ana the islands 
encircled by them. The houses on each side the causeway 
fr rni the town, wlnidi comprehends two jtarislus, tiirimn^' 
one coinuiunc, with a )Mjputation of •i4'i)» tor the to^ui, ur 
3665 for the whole commune. The bridges have their 
foundationsof slate, and are in a very dilapidated condition; 
tliey do not however present any marks of great aiitinuity. 
Near the south end of the bridg^ on an island of the i«inj^ 
are the niins of a Roman causeway ; and at some distance 
fi iin the northern end of tiie bridi^e. at the cMiilIocmo if 
llie Loire and the Mayeuac, ta a lui^c H>i:oan camp, capLihle 
of oontaininij 100,000 men, and form mi,' an equilatera 
triangle, defended un two sides by the rivers and on th» 
third by an ontreiichment. Many medals and c< ins with 
other antiquities have been dug up bare. lugrande bus a 
large glass-house for the mannmcture of bottles ; it einplois 
about ji'O workiin-n. CbalMtuie nr C'lialonnes (p(i;». ?i,s9 
town, 4'J6<J commune) is in a dolighii'ul suuauon. j hero 
■ra the ruiiM of aa dd InridgB and cai^tlo. The inhahiLiolA 
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HvdiMf ^treen and xraren: the latter make serges for 
boiM oooaumption. or baiwikercbicf^ for tho mcrchunUof 
CholUc. BUek marble ta nnurried near tlic town. 

In (he arruniIi««0RiL>nl ulBuugt' ure, Raui^ (pop* in 1931, 
34i3 town. 35j3 wliolc- coraiuuiic ; in 1 83fi. 3100 commune) 
anil Bcaufuri f\>-\' '-^^ ii>"ii, .viN oomim.no i, mu or ikmi 
lUeCouanon [Uauok'; BKAtiFOBT]; Lungu6(i»oj». UiT iu»a, 
cuinniuuf), and Vernanu% on or near the LiUan ; 
Durtal (popi. 34«d) on tb« Luir ; Muruine. on tbe S«rtb«: 
•lul Jmi. Donal or Dur«lal baa tbe remains of wi old 
t Li^tlf Ifuilt \)\ K ul [iir-, NVra. count of Anjou, conaiatiOK of 
two luwciii, having u (jujapel wiih u)acUic^4a((ana. Tl»e 
other I art* of tlie cattle arc of 1 u r dattr. TlwrOM ftgOOd 
stoue bndi;o of five arches over tho Loir. 

la ibo arraudu»>jmeul of BvauprCatt Me. Beaupr^-au (pop. 
in 1831. 32«7; in m6, 32aif> [BiAUmAo]: Le May o>op. 

and Montrtt^-ault. on ibe Rvre; JallaiH (pop. 3163) 
ori n stii ill feedi-r of tho K\:> ; St. I'l iivnt, on the south 
bunk ct she L>iro : MauLvi tt i. L<i res>ouiile, CUollet 
(pop 46o7 town, 7.Ui wli.ile commune) [Cm>i,LKr| ;iud 
Montfaucon. on or near tlio M.tiue; (ircsle. u»l i-ir tnun 
Beaupr6au; Chemill^ (tv^p. 3(i^M) on the ilvnmie; Li .l i- 
melhire, Tr^mentine, Ttiur Landry, and V«ain(w iiaiid 
k<!rchiefs hnenit, and Kdcillena ara manufaetiired at Jallais. 
St Florent. ChemilK'. Tretnoiiiinc, and Vezinn. Lu* May 
was duitlroved lu the Vend^an war, but luu been re»lore<l. 
La Ttf!>soiial« baa a oonaiderable eataUUbwent Ibr bieacbing 
linen. 

In tbe arrondiaseinent of Sanmur are, Saamur /pop. in 
IS3I, 9977 town. I0.r,j2 whole cominune; in IffM, 
cominone) [SAUMt'R] ; Moiit^ori>au, and Ponlevrault OO or 
near tli.- - u.ili huik of ihc Loire: Koiiers. on (tu ri ith 
hnnk : BfiHiiui- oti the L)ul)aiu'y ; Pa'^savant. Neiiil, Les 
Ik;*, Doue (|K>p. 'i^ri*). Mai iii;ii<', CI)«v;unnes,Thitiiarce, 
Rabluy or Rabelai». and St. Lauib«;;-t. all on or near thu 
Liyon ; lfontreail-B«'lloy (pop. 1812 lown.l9«7 wbole com- 
mune); Oiudray. and Puy Notro Dume, on or near tbe 
Thou* ; Vtliiers, Coron, La Salle, and Oonnord. In the old 
iili i.'v <>:' l\ir.r( vrault, Hi'iir\ 11. and Ricliard I., kiii.-< mJ' 
England, were buried. Duufi has some remains ot an old 
palai'e of Kins Dagoban ; tlic ruiiu of what some have re- 
garded aa • Roman ampbitbeaire holloved out or a eai- 
eareona raek. otbeia at the riunaofan old palace of the 
kin.^of Aquitaine; a handsome fountain, and in ihenei^h- 
bourliood siomc extensive caverns. On the «oulh bank uf 
ihe Loire below Saumur aii' iln> < ntrenchmentn, in cood 
prv»ervation, of a oiiap sujipowtl to bt* R tman, forming u 
vast but irregular poljrgon ap|>r«>achtii^ i < an oval. Kr ig- 
nenla of Ronan potleir and medaU of different emperor*, 
ftom Augustni to the Anioninea, have been dug u(> in this 
iicii;hbourbo(xl, and round the camp ara many ve^ti/i > < [' 
tombs. At Genncs on the south bank of the Loire, a hltlu 
luuor ,]o\\n, are t>oiiic Hih. r Ittmaa aniiqiiiliea, andeape- 
cialiy tbe ruin« of an iU|U«doct. 

In the arrondisitemeiit of Segr^ are, Scf^r^ and l/B Lion 
d'Angaia* on tbeOudon; Pouanc4» near tbe aaiiu>ea of ibo 
Versle; Gandli. on the Srdre. n atieam which belongs 
ch erty to the department of Loire Inl^rienre; and Ch^- 
teauneuf, on tho Sartbo. Se^r^ is a •'mall place, conxmiiiig 
of a TfW crooked slrcots or rather lanes, in a situaiii>i\ out 
of Ibe wajr of any great lliorougbfaro. and from the badness 
of the roads scarcely aoosKMble. Tlie population of tbe 
town ia pn^blj little more than 800; Ibat of tbe whole 
eonmune waa, in 1836. only 21 30. La Lnn d'Angen ia 
agreeably situated nn tht- ri^'it bank of the Oudon, which 
ja here navigable, a liiUt; abuvc it!* junction wnh the Sarthe. 
It i* a wull built town, favourably fiituoled on tho road from 
Laval to An-.;cn, wilb a population probably of 2600. 
Potianc( has some iion-woiia* with a fmpnlation fvahably 
of about 2000. 

The fiopulation, where not otherwise f^ecificd, is that of 
U»e «Ti li- commune, and from tlir icmnis of 1831. 

Tl»e uianufacture* of tbe dtpat lujcttl lutnprehend sail- 
cloth, handkerchiefs of variou* colours and of different 
qualities, coar?.c linens, and otb<?r linens called ' chi^leltes,' 
coarse woollen clotbi!, and woollen stuiTs cotion-yarn, paper, 
laatber, and wax candlea. Then are aUo mills or preue^t fur 
walnut, ltn«eed, and other oila. fVade is carried on in corn, 
trefoil-$<H 1. !t[. 1 juiUe, wine!, bnnd^.viMgar, paper, cattle, 
klate, maibiu, and <-oal. 

The department constitute* the dioce«e of Anders, the 
biabop of which b a suffragan of Ihe arcbbi»bop of Tout*. 
It la tn the jnciadimian of th« CottrRejralt and tlw oimtit of 



tbe Aead^ieUniversitnirc of Angers, and m ih^fotntknk 
htary <Uvtaton* the bead-quartcrs of vbicb are a4 TeaBk U 
returna aevan mcmlicrs to tho Chatsbar of Dtapnlin. 

In respect of education tbi« depaMslent ia veq \mA- 
ward : of ewerv hundred yount; ia*n emtiUed ia tbe wA^mj 
ccn^mot \n2n-i9 only t'.^cn-.v tin . 0 < >uk| MMl4 aad anii; 
lb« average of France bt^ttu ibkfty-unn'. 

This department originally forroctl p i-t ot' the temtvi d 
tbe Andeoavi or Andes, north of the Loam; aitd of ike 
Pjetenea. aouth of tint rirer. I n the snbdiviaioai (/ Rewn 
Gaul the former was included in Lugduncnst* Trrtia. lU 
latter in Aquilanva Sccunde. The chief town of the .\o<it* 
wa--< < iilli'il at lirsi .1 ulniuini^us ; aftcrwanl*, from tbe Ddn* 
of the people, Andes or Andccavt. tbe tnuderr. Ai ctri. 
(JombariKlum, nowCMBhrfc, a \illa;e belwwn Sfj[;>'- 
Poiianot, and Robriaa» firohablf tbe bndgea of LMOga^ta 
the Latan. wvre townaof the Andecatn. la tbe abMt 
age«, and up to tho time of i1i<:> Revolution, the lic^iauc; 
consiitutod the j/r. .lU-i- nart <>(' tbe jToviiico of .\njou 

M.AINE is thu nioit iiur'.hern of ihe L'niicJ -SuU'i 
of North America, being bouude<l ou tbe loutb wtsi ai: ] 
west by New Hamps^hiro. on the aouth I'v the 
tic Sea, on the ea»i bj tbe Britiah eoboy «4 Nor Bnas' 
wick, and on tbe north and ncrth-wpsi hjr CaaiJ* 
1 hr l'[iitc<l StoU's (1 iiiii ;n an oppurien»n<v ;« 
all iliu extensive country traversed by tbe .St. J ■L-.i 1 
an<l Its tributaries west of the b<iundar> I r.e <..' N • 
Brunswick (67* it"' W. lonjj.), which ui c«m»idefrri U 1: : 
British as bidonginc; to Canada, lliis diaput^-d •.m: 
between .16* and 4^ N. lat., ond l>otwecn6r M'a»rf.Vji^ 
W. long- Exclusive of this tract, the slate of MaiawatkM 
from -J;!' y lo ID^ 30' N. lai . arnl 1m i\u. i. irv J :.• W 
long. Its greatest lenE^lb. from 80Uih-&«iii!i-a.c»; tr> r r-; 
north-oast, is about i70 miles; and ii» preateat whUl..' », 
cast to west, about ihu milea. JusorfiKemaj bre>iUMar< 
at about 22,000 square mile*, or between 300* moi mt 
square miloi loss than the orca of Ireland. 

Coast, Surface, and Soil. — ^The coost-hnn cxtt nAi a : 
••tiii.;lit liriCjtri milrs. The s o,t liuri) portion, a* rir!.."''-l 
as C^isco Bay, is rather high, but ooraparaiivciv f/re (nc 
rock.i and islands. Casco Bay extend:* fmm A-.-Jth e**^ 
to north*eaat 20 roile«i with a mean vidih of ftte r-m. 
and ia landlocked by a chain of iiland)i. 80 br ib 
coB-sl trends from south-south-wc-f rortb no>;L-(iJ 
Belween Casoo Bay and Pcnobsc ^ V>. \ ibe coac ..' v 
mainland runs nearly west hu I > r-t laii numvnij*^ i 
peninsulas stretch out fVom it M)uin^aid uiio tbe ica. a^i 
oj*' di\ idcd from aaeh other by narrow and deep ndtttta- 
tiona, which fern excellent harbour*. Thtat basa 
numerous small iatanda. Penobacot Bar extends (t-jm ^> 
n,-r,ri,'«''s I'n-rit (4 1''N. Int 1 nml []).■ lo\ lUin.k r. 
iuiivH iiorihwaril, to the mouib ui ihe Pervjb«*-..t 
nearly in a northern direction. It contain* r.ur;« 'V» 
wooded islands. « >mr of w hich ore coiikid^rablc. L '„ 
Iiiland, which 13 liHicn mib* in Icn^ih and tii.sn * 
three in bceadtii, Fox, Deer, and Uaut t*laads. TW v- 
mainder of the eoast-line, firom Penob««ot Bat te Paseara 
cpi^Mv T?.n, ri H tiiMct the coast west uf Per>rS-<- : Tu- 
ooiisiaiiiig ol ail altcniaUfin of promontonc* ai>J it-..!*- ' ■ 
tions; but the former are commonly wider, and tb*- i' • 
do not run m deep into the mainland. Tlie nii^^t exirafci' 
bays are Frcncbman s Bay and Machias Ba\. Ften*: 
man'* Bay ia formed on the weat mIc by the e\Uw^ * 
iahmd called Mount Desert !*land. The apjiTiM-r, t? 'K?" 
coa.1t, which runs from the s mi. of wot to tlienoitli i.T >*. 
is also rendered diHicult by itumcn>u» rick* a-. J 
isiand.H. Though the frost alon^ thi* shore 1- i^rv -.t-"-- 
in winter, and tho numerpqa isi:inds rovour the fircu' : 
of ice, the harbtmrs are eomnonly open all ibc }ti' r.wS ^ 
the strength of the tide, which ri«es fnun l>ctwri -i : i 
feet, preventing their being clo*id up. Tl.e t\i^r.ii<i r- 
prndually from the shore, bi;t r.ith. r t i which » pr."! 
by the tide entering tho rivers only a tfa: nuW*. i->i* 
towards tlie south. Titc surfkre of tbe st-itt- 1> ni * l \ k..' 
but it ia only in tbe north-western and northern d.'-T • 
that the billa rtae to the height of metuitains. IW aa «- 
lain-repion may be considered as dividol fmm iLe k— 
country by a line Ix^ginning on the souib on tlif fes-A% 
the And.-iiscoggin nver. at tne mouth of Smft rm-r > 
W. long), ana running north-north -eacit to«arib iho - 
crn extremity of Mooee-Head Lake^ ftam whKb |* 
extends east to the plaea vharo the west ar toaia br»« i 
of the Ponoliaeot itw unttaa with Ihe HatawtmkMff r.^ei 
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East of ibi« bruich of the Peuobteot (ho mountetiu racedo 
noithwmrds to about 46* N.tat The i c^i ju to thewett 

aivJ nortit uf this Iirn> is full of liigh hi!l--» imiuntains, of 
Mliiih the Iu^Ir.-i, ^Tount Kathadino, nsi s to more than 
iJJO feet. Tlinse lulls, llmugii uiosUy isulaiuJ, m-ouiiy a 
i-on:iidernblo surface, perhaps one -fourth uf the region, and 
abijut as much is occupied hy tlie lake*. The luwc!>t part of 
(bit ragion u piobably from i>oo to 7uo feet above the »ur- 
ftiee of the tea; una few, if any. scttlemeott have been 
r iiK 1 ill it, except at the southern extremity, in the valley 
>ii Atid(o>c(^gin, wbero tbo billa are of moderate elevu- 
tion. This region oecupiM mofo tbaa otM^fllUi of dia area 
of the state. 

The remainder of the state is oeeupjed by the hilly re- 
gion, vhioh ii well drained by numerotw rivers with a 
npkl course. Sti'amps are of rare occurrence in thit; part 
and of moderate exli^iit, uxccpt iil.inj^ tlie Tj.iiil^-. ol'tin.' Mata- 
wanikeag, where they occupy a space tifiy mtie^ lu it iigtb. 
Alung the sea-cuast, and from ten tu twenty mik-s inland, 
the soli is of modwate fertility, and frequently iniersccted 
vilb tattdy and sterile trasta; bat begrond tbts region the 
soil improves, and produces pUmtifbl oiops of gtauw flax, 
and hemp. 

Rivert and Lakrs. — Tlu- river* in the suutliurn district 
liive a short course. The principal are the I'lsi utui^ua 
[Nr.w IlAUPSBlu],tbe Saco,andth« Presumscot. or Casco. 
Tbv two latter rise on the southern and western declivity of 
the White Mountains in New Hampshira, the Saeo run 
Diiip about 90 and the Prv-um'^cot about 60 niilt^, T\u- 
Jotter liaversea a lar^re l.ikt' called 8ebaf;o i'uiid. aad llills 
iuioCascu Bay, a >thort distance norili uf Portland. 

East of Cusco Bay is a deep iiulentation which receives 
two considerable rivers, tiie Androscoggin [Androscoo- 
«in] and the Kennebeclt. The Kenoebeck rises in several 
biinehes on the eutem cteelivity of the nountatn-nnge 
which separates M.iiiie from Canada: those branches, •iomo 
of which iiave a course of 40 mdes, unite in Mooso-Head 
Lake, a sboet i-f water nljout 30 miles lung fruin iiurlh to 
Mmtb, with a breadth varying from five to 20 miles. From 
tbefevth-wastam side of tlus lake thaKMnebeek issues in 
a large atream, and the genersl direction of the remainder 
of its course is to the south, but with considerable deviations 
'o the west and east, untU it reaches the mouth of the An- 
«lroscoi?gin, after a course of about ItsO mile*. Though its 
foarse is obstrticted by falls and shoals, like that of the 
AodrosoogKia* it is of great importance in the transporiu- 
tion of lumber. The tide ascends to Augusta, 70 miles from 
the open see. Kenn«beek Bay. in which the Androscog- 
ipn and the Kennebcdt unite, stretches more than 20 miles 
f.nrtlier south, being foriufd by thu lonz ]>eninsiila of Phipps- 
bin y on the west, nml by numeruus island* on the east. 

The upper branches of Penobscot river are numerous. 
.Ml the waters which descend fi-om the southern declivity of 
the liiK'h land whtth forms the souihcrn border of the 
St. John's river, between 68^ and 70° W. long.. How down 
to the Penobscot. The principal branch is the western, 
^''inch is foinud by scvi-ral inoimiain stnaiiis uiiitinfj in 
(Jbesuucooii Laku, from the s^uUiern extremity of which 
! is>uej with an eastern rA>ur8e. Skirting the southern de- 
cliTity of Mount Kathadino. it enters Bsmedumpcok Lske, 
and after leavint^ the lake tinites with the north branch 
tiul the Matawatiikcat:, two larcc riven which come from 
the north. At tin; j oint of its junction with these two 
rivers it turns by rU u^rees from an east-south-eastern to a 
^uth-westcrn courM*, m which direction it continues to its 
J^nictiun with the Piscataquis river, a large stream *idlich 
foils into it from the west The remainder of its eouna is 
I little to the west of south, aiid it fella into Penobscot Bay 
»ficr a oiiv-e of 215 mile?, (lie liay included. The tidvs 
'orae up to Bangor, 30 miles fioin the bay, ami fiii miles 
fruni the open sea. Pi'ii .liM ut i iver is more nuMi^aldi- than 
the other nvorH of Maine, as no obstruction occurs fur '^n 
Biles above Bangor, eitoept its rapid current, and it is 
nueb used for the transport of lumber. 

From Penobscot Bay to that of Passaniaquoddy, a distance 
of 100 mdos aldiii^ the margin of the i ccan. no large river 
piiijtlies itself into ihe sen. The last icmaikable river is 
'^y-'- St. l>roix, or Scodje, which forms the boundary-line in 
tl)u port bvtweun the United States of North America and 
tile British colony of New BruiKwiek. lis farthest sources 
stpa number of lakes, cnrvina: from nortli to east, ond ex- 
tcuding in lcnt;lh al<oul 40 uides ; ihoy are known by the 
PaiM «f Giaod or Ctuputaatieook Uke. Xka m«v inning 



from the lake, called aUo Chiputnaticook, runs southward 
nntil it unites with the outlet of another iSeries of Ukes 
called the Scodie lakes. ITeuce its ( uui-,o is io ilu- south- 
east, but with some coiiMdcrabie bends. It enters Pas-.a- 
uMquoddy Bay after a course of about litO miles Pa.s>ain - 
quoddy Bay is of a very irreguJur funn, extending upwards 
of 20 miles from the mouth of the Scudie river to Uiu>ddy 
Point ; on the »ide of Maine it forms a bay of eunsiaerable 
extent, called Kopscook Bay. 

C/iiii,if,-. — Tlie ;nier is very mm . -re. Finni 'he Ul of 
November lo ihe Isl of .April the ground is covered with 
snow, and the river.'i and lakes with ice. The summer on 
the i-ca-shorc is very hot. The thermometer frequently 
ri>es to 90^ and even 'Jfi", and the weather is snbjeet 
to sudden and great changes. Drought is frequent. The 
mean temperature is about 42". or about citrht de^-iees 
less than that of London. In the year the iIum inuiuelei 
ranges Hi"; between 96' above and 19" beluw zero. In 
the interior of the hilly ri L^iun the weather, though not so 
warm, is much more regular. JUitile is known of the climate 
of the mountain region. The dimate ell over the aiat* m 
healthy ; but perhaps the awampy diisttiet on the north* 
east must be cxeepte<l. 

Praductiniis. — .K \er\ dense fiKCst (o\ereJ Maine in its 
natural state, and still spreads over the greatest part of it, 
the settlements beiiog |et restricted to a comparatively 
narrow zone along the sea-coast. These forests, consisting 
principally of white pine, spruce, maple, beech, birch, white 
anil jjicy oak, coiistitutt; 1 he ptineiinil v.i'.dtli of the stale; 
timber ln-iii;; its stii|)U.-. The enliivated fields ilu ijot occupy 
one-twenlielb | art uf the siirtace. Indian corn, which con- 
stitutes the principal food of the iniiabiianls. thrives well as 
far north as the valley of the Lower Penobscot river, but 
firther north it does not ripen. Other articles cultivated in 
tills state are wheat, rye, barloy, oats, peas, hemp, and flax. 
Tlio fruit trees of northern Europe thrive very well, cspe- 
eiaily p<'ai s and apples, as well as most of our \egeiable«. 

Cattle and hogs are iuhihtous, and atlurd yitu les uf ex- 
portation. Deer were formerly abnndani; wolves, bears, 
beavers, foxes, and squirrels are aiill eummon. The sea 
abounds in fl«h. especially cod ; and the rivers and lakea 
are full of flsh, especially salmon ■ large trout ore com- 
mon in the lakes in the interior. 

Maine, so far as it has >el been exploreil, is not 
rich in minerals, but iron-ore occurs in several jdact s. 

nhabitanls.—The population amountcil, in 1820, to 
297,039. but had increaiea in 1834 to 398,460; which givta 
about 18 individuals to a square mile. More than one 
half of that number is occupied in the forests cutting the 
timber, ;ind jirep.u irig other articles for cxi~orlai ion, as ) ol. 
ash. pitch, &cc. Many f.iniilies aloiii^ the sea-cuati obtain 
their subsistenco by Qshiiig, The inhabitants manufacture 
coarse clulh and ikrmint; utcn»iU ; and un several of the 
rivers there are numerous saw-mills to prepare tha timber 
fur the market, which is floated down the rivers. 

In the northern part there are stfll somo few nstives, who 
live niosily on the |irodui-e of tlu.- chase and of their lisliety 
tu the laiiies. Titeir nuiiibers seem uul to exceed one liiou- 
sand. The most numerous are the Penobscots who occupy 
the upper and part uf the central valley of the Penobscot 
river, in which fish abounds. 

Ihlitical Geoeriiji^n/ Maine is divided into ten counties 
and 300 'towns? a i< rin which is equivalent to townships. 
I'he e.i]ii;al is P<(rilaiid, siliiaied on a ]irouiontory in Casco 
Bay, south of the nioulii of Presumscut river. It has a 
large and safe harbour, which is seldom frozen over. Many 
vessels are built here, and it carries on a considembia 
foreign trade. In 1800 its ])opulaiion hardly exceeded 
lOOU sriiils, and in ISr?n it exceeded 10,000. Along the coast 
are several towns with >,'aod harbours. South oT Portland 
rs .\riindcl with 2 joo, \Vell> with 1 oOO, and V>irk with 5000 
inhahitaiits. l*'aliuouth \\iili 4000, Brunswick on the 
Androscoggin, with 27(10, Kennebeck with 2500, Waldon- 
borough with 2200, and Thpmiston on the Penobscot Bay, 
with 3000 inhabitants, are thriving places on the coast 
north of Portland. At the last-mentioned places many 
vessels are built. On Passamaqnoddy Bay is Lulx'( k, a 
town founded in isij, and havintr alrendy a pojmlalon 
exceeding IdOO. In the interior are also a tew towns in the 
southern and moat populous districts ; us Berwick on the 
IHscataqua, with 5000, Paris with SOOO, and Aqgustnoa 
the Konnebcek, vith SOOO inhabilanta. 
BovdoiaCbUiMa, ntBruniiriiektOa tlioboiiiln of tl ic Andiia- 
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tooffgin. 56 tailct (hrni IWilaml, wits inrorp jralud in 17'.>C,. 
Itw w«n endowed atiii ha» a good library. A iiK-dit al 
•eliouU in cannoctum with ihe college, wus cttabUblicfl m 
iHiO. There i» bIm a euUege. founded by ibe Baptists in 
IS'JO, at Walcrvillo on the we« br*n«h offbe Kennebeek; 
jin l llior.; are »l>ooliu'i<'.il institu; mii , at l?.ni-:Mr and al 
H>*ailllcl(l. Tl»e Ganiiiipr Lyceum, ul Gunhmr, »a* os- 
tahliubcd ' fi>r tlio piirjwsoof jjivinjj to furn»i-r» and nu-ciiaitics 
such aicienuru- cilurutiuii us may enable tbcm tu livcoino 
tkitftd in their prulo^iuns.* Every town U by law rcquireil 
to niiie tnnually, for the auppon of common ncbuols a aum 
<N|Uii! «t leatt to 40 oenti for each pmon in tbe town, and 
I') clUtiiliuii Mini among llicvcviTul soliuulsor dislri<"t*, 
in piojsiji U'jii lu number ol sclwlurs m ta. h. A sum 
raise<l by a i iv on bank* 11 «Im apptofMrialed to tbe aup- 
jiort of the schools. 

fVvi'wrrf''.— The cxini i-i < n-ist chicHy of the produce 
of Ibo fore»K as liinbtir. luuibcr, boai(U. and potaab, and 
ofdrieil H^h, beef, pork, andgtaitt. Frutu tlio Ut of Oetober, 
iH ii', to 3uib r,f September, lf(33» their value ameunted to 
9sD,i«7 dollars; foreign prodiipe exported from the bar- 
bft'.ir-;. to till- iiiiriuiu i.f 31',!" 11 dollars, is to a<l>Kil lu 
tliu atltouiU, inukinj? a tulal of 1,0I'.>,8:{1. lli.' imiim.s 
aniuunted in the same ycarlo I,3s0.30d di»llars,uii<l <Mn5i^itd 
muktlv of manufactured articles from Europe, uiid tKilt. iron, 
«Hd colonial ptodnce from the West Lid it-n, i-8|)«cially Cuba, 
liia state ponteeaea a larfer anotint of shipping than any 
other state in the Union exeept MaMarbiifett^and New York. 

Hiilnri/. — ll appears ih.il Maine was distovercd by one 
of thu Cabols in 1 r.»7. It was iiftcrwaril« viMte<l by the 
Fit'in-h. \\hi.t called lh«i --niihi m |i.u!, wi -t of ihc Keniic- 
Leck ri*«r, Maine, and tlie caslern part Acadie. In the 
hpgtnntng of the I7tb century the Kn^lisb aiieinpted to 
make aotue soltlementa in tbe Muthcm district, and suc- 
reeded about 163^. The first charter was proprietory, and 
Kiuiiled in I(i:i9 to Sir Fcidinand Gorges: but in 163-2 
Maine w is unileil to Mavsath«»elis, under the title of the 
caun;\ i/i' Vi rk-l)ir.'. In li'.ri. M v~>:ii Ir,!-.'-!:* b.iii;.'l.l the 
iMiinti^ til III hie Saiiiily «.«t lUc Gi>igf», inullsuui that lime 
it remain <1 uuncxcd to that state, but tln ivi-d slowly, on 
aCrount of the eternal di.<putus between the Kn^liiih and 
French, tintil in 17l'J Ivi^land ublaine^l its filll possession 
by tbe paecs of Utrecht. MaMOcbusetts oppoMd the 
aitcrapts of the inlnbitanta to sopavate Maine and Masaa- 
cltUM-lK; but in lsl'> it t;nve periiii>-.ii.n to the fu Lim ii iT 
Maine to deride this iniporlaiit <|ue-ii<>li, and the niij.iniv 
of votes being in fuNour of a M^parniion, a eijtistitu:ii)ii u.is 
fui'ined and adopted, and in 1 Maine became ati aulc- 
pendent member »( the Uinmi. 

The leiii»lativo body consists of a Senate and House of 
Repreuntalivee, eheaen annually by all tbe male citizens 
of 21 years of age and upwards. Tlie executive is in tbe 
hands of a i;ov enior, w ho is cltuseH annually. Maine sends 
two membeni to the Somite, and toTon to the Uoiiaa of 
Ueprescntatives at Wash lui; ton. 

(Darliy's /'»/•«• ';/" th-> United Stale < ; \Varden's Af- 
munt '(jf Ute United Hiaigt North Atwrtca ; Pitkin's 
siatistical Puwt^ika CeawMrve ^tke Utnttd States ^ 
Ameriea-i 

MAIKIOTBS. [Maina-I 

MAINTKNO'N, FUANCOISE IVAi niCNE'. Mar- 
qui^e do, was born at Niort in td;?.). ll^ r i.iihur, I'un- 
►taus d'Aul. Mil mI i.nii'l .1' liiiin ,\ i . 

hiunie', Tii^orotit AuttiPfA u], was a man of protiigale 
character, lie v\u>i in prison st Niort al the time nf the 
birth of bi« dauKhter : he afterwards went, with his wtfe 
and child, to the Weat Indies, where he died in 1C45. His 
wife and daughter returned to F.mnce in a statu of de^ilitu- 
tion. and Madeuioiselle d'Aubi;;nc was brought up by an 
iiiiiil. aii'l ul icafed III tlu' iiiist I orii:iiii!ih ii, w lu'h v»js 
thai ul livT paternal relatives. After her motiierV dcalii, 
her godmother. Madame du Neuillant. took her into her 
bouMT. and <>bli;;( d her to become a Catholic. Her situation 
however at Madame du Neuillant't became mj unpleasant 
and humiliating, that aha waa glad to liia\e it bv marrj ing 
Searron. the eomte poet, a man witty imt old, intlrin, and 

derorine«l. wlio fell for her thr iatcti >i i.t c uii^ .s^; m. Sur- 
ron's houst? was frcquentt-d by f,i-liioi;:iblc cijiiipduy. atiiuiij» 
«!ii.ti> .M,iiiii!i,i' S( .iriiiti. !i\ hiT |'l>M.siiig conver>ation and 
atbtix'os, made s«.>veral Irieiidit. V« lien Scniron died, in lu&O, 
hii w idow waa h it poor : but some of her frieiuU recom- 
mended her to Madame de Montespan. the tuistreat of Louia 
XIV.t»af0f«ra«M tohvehUdveuby tlm king. 81m lhutb*> * 




came known to Louis, who gradually concfivcd crcat <*:i»:.t 
fur her. e>peciaUy fur the care which ^liv Ijekiuuc l on 
Duke of Maine, one of bis sons. The king toad^ lisr 4 
prafent of 11Mf,000 lims. with which she parehawed tk« 
estate of Maintonon. Madame de Mentnpati's temp^ ««• 
not one of ih.- mildest, and the covcriirv^ t,,id i. Lrh Lj 
vnduic from llie im|>erious favourite. .f »it 

often obliged to interfere to reMore jx-.k i- Ify dc^-rer* i;^ 
king, who hod grown tired of MnJume u« Mon:n£«B. 
became more strongly attached to Madame S'-arr-u, atM^ 
coin'eraation interested and mstruetedbun. 8he had toarat, 
in the aehud of advariity, ereat ferhearaaea aod muA ten. 
Tlie king at length conferred on her the iitl« of MarcK!<>n4-» 
of Maintenon. The queen consort of I>iuu «a« lu^w ilr-j\ , 
l.<uni» was no lofi^,'er \ounj:, and h.- tVU th- v.ur.: of »n lu- 
tellectual compaiitoa and friend, to whom b<a ruald rociirie 
his thoughts. Uavtnt^ consulted his ccnfeuor. Fail>cr Lx 
Chaise, the latter advsM'd a {mvate marrHij^; and m U»i 
Louis, who was then luiiv -seven jeaiaofage. wasmerstly 
married to Madame de Mauitonon, wlw wia flfty yran uU, 
by the arehbisbop of Paris, in presence ef the Fcrv L* 
C'hatsc and two nioro witnessx-^. Tiic instrriaee wtsajvi^* 
kept secret, and Madame de M.i.iui.non herself n^irr 
uvow(>d it. Loui« however lived openlr wnh i«^r. 
^i^lt)<<l her several times a day, received hie 
in h'r apartinanu^ and aometimes in their 
asked her ad\-iee upon ato iliuit. Without appasiiin is 
seek any political power, but rather piwfiimng to shea it 
shti und.viil, telly cxi-n iscd great tntluence over thr kjiij m 
hi^ latii r yt ais; tiie <:lK»ice of minikters and gvnersU m i. 
asn .IilsI tu lu r liy i i,niuii)n rt p-jrl. and she was anrusol _f 
many tauiis commuted by the cabinet. But it w^uii kt 
very ditlicult to discriminate between tbuie acts lo wIhA 
she really bad a share, and those in which her laleifs 
was only supposed. Madame de Maintenon has hasa us- 
justly dealt with by many writers, and by St. Simoo 
the rest. She was ambiiious, but not intore«tcd. arru^-ui v 
or vain ; she was r>nil of reliuiuu-. discussion^, axA tkc 
excited eon^iderablc power o^t-r the conscience cf L..»v 
but slie eoinj'lained thai 'she could never make him u.Kkr 
stand tlut humility wai>aCbriktianvirtue.' M3il«iBe4sM**»' 
tenon is atiU iavourablv remembered as the (oundwaf iht 
institution er school of Saint Cyr, tor the educatiaa «/ 
girls of good families. In the Utter ;eers of Loots's Lit 
>l.i- M.i^, mode unhajiiy l>y Ins fn ifvil an I ijjerulouk Ul 
l er, aoil liie (Its of j assiun lo whith l.v' vi^^ subjc-rL \f 
eiie ui lu r ktu .-, .^he euinplains that 'she wa^ obli^tti 1. 
|>tease and amuse a uiun who would not be ples^j «c 
amused.' After the death of tb* king she Mind lo f— ** 
Cyr, where she died in 1719. 

{Lettrfi de Madame de MuinJeti m. 6 vol*. l2mo, Pa/v. 
Ibi i; Lettret inedtli-t de Madame de Matnlf-tu n. Pw.^ 
l >)-.'6; I>;niontey, l-ln^ai $ur f EtabliMt^^nirtit .'d- nurcA.-^- 
de I.- tirx Wr, j;, r.s Ju, ;,;:,'.,(, ret. So. T.. OA^^rro-'j 
lur ie Mana*»-iir Ltiiin, XIV et df ifadamr iftitn^rt * , 

MAINTENANCE di fiue 1 i.j be when a lum ini;.-.- 
tains a suit or i{uarrcl to the dixturbeiuxi or bwdnUM U 
rjf(ht ; and if he who mainlams another is to have h> 
inent part of Ibe land or debt. &c. in suit, it t> '•*l]> ' 
Champerty. Maintenance wa* an uSVncc at rvrtorrv/n U*. 
and L;i5 .li-o bo n t;ic- >ul'jeet of several statutfs. hi 
3'2 Hi 11. \ 111., c. I, 110 permin shall bnrzain. buy « *»^L «^ 
1>> ly nie.iijs ulitiun any prvtensed riglita or titles tJ 
lauil-s unless he who bargains or sells, or his l_ 
they by whom ho claims the saBse, hav« been in , 
thereof, or uf the revcnion or remainder thrrvof.'^ <« uiM 
the twnU and pro6u thereof, by the space of a Tear nrU 
Ijefore the liai -::i;i ..i iiilu. on [ ain T tlsir seller "fotfc.;-.' » 
the whole \alue ol the lai.d» so bar^'ained or sold. »i 
the buyer, knowing the same, also forfeiting the raiuc •■' 
such lands. The profevted ol^ect of the statute was 
to prcveitt the in'|uieine»s. -rpprraiimi. and Tittatien uluch 
the preamble mcniiotut as the eomoqiMaaa «f the bu\ 
titles and pretended rights of j-crsons not heint; in 'is>«s»- 
sion of the laiuU s<jld. 

A man may assign hi.s intcrcsl ut a litbl aiifi ho 1d< in- 
stituted a suit fer its recovery, and such assignment uf lurif 
is not luaintenance. But if ihe ossiu'nment be niA«; «. 
condition that the assignee prosecute tlw sott, ^ if the 
osaignwi give the assignor any indemnity aguuut the a«ia 
of tJM suit, already ineumd or to he utciaiudL thia makar * 
maitiloiiaucc. 
(Coui) u's Di^eti^ ' Mauit«uauo«s.'j 
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MAINZ, or MENTZ, or in Fient li Mtnjmee, Ihe Ronun 
MBgonttacuD],orMoguntiacum, is tltuca)>stal oftliu prot inco 
of Kheitilicsftcn in the grand-duchy uf Hessu DaritiiitaJt. 
It is situated in one of the most beautiful and foitilc jmrts 
of Cfcrmanv, on the left bank of the Rhine, a little below 
tto jamtion of tbe Maine with that rtvcrt od Uie slope of a 
ThH, m& it alio ocrapies a long slip of land on the banks of 
{!k' river: ^0" N'. lat. :iiifl ^' ll' E. l-ti^'. Boinii eonni'ctol, 
by a I>riiii;t2 over the Rlniie, with the stmnyly iorliittKl \tl- 
of Ka^stel, or K;l^^^•l, Mainz is om: of the strongest for- 
tretksci in Europe, and a clitef bulwark of (icrmany against 
France. The e.\icnt of the works, whicli wuie much en- 
biscd by ihu French while tbe citjr was io their jKMsesaion, 
ineluding the work called tbe 'Webienauer Sebanxe, but 
exclusive of Kaslel nii.-l of tlio small rcdimbt, is two lu-a^iues 
and a half. Amoiit; ilu- juiiitjpal works .-iro tlio citaJel, 
with tho EioiitUlciii, ami that culkil ili>- Hauptstcm, an 
«xtremely struiij^ woik projecting beyond ail the rest, uu 
an uminunco called (ho Linsenbcrg. Kastcl. whicn is united 
viih Mainz as an outwork, has very extensive forttfica^ions, 
»hii-h consist of four atrong forts Wides the slrongly for- 
tilicd island of Petersau, including which latter the worka 
are of greater extent than oven tbo^ of Maim itself. The 
inner Works consist nf U prinnp.il and 13 smaller bastions. 
t>ii tho land side UiL-if ait- lour j^reat !jnti.-i with duuble 
! .-Ahviilj^L-j, and tuwani ill" xwi.r m'VitliI ^,'atos. Thk! i 
K' ur i Lins tV »uulh to nurlh, and the Muitm from cast 
lu \u st. Al oiit a mile above the junction of the two rivers 
o Iho village of Koatheiiii on the Maine, and a little farther 
up a bridi^e of boate, defended • strung tSte-di^pont. 
Op the la^t settlement of the afiuirs of Ge nn uiv hy tliu 
Unngress of Vienna, Mainz was ossijfnod to thv f^iuud duke 
rf HeHse- Darmstadt, but it was decided thai, as a fortress, it 
kKuuUI belong to tho German Confederation, with a gamson 
• f Austrinn, Prussian, and Hessian troops. Tliis i^arribou 
in time of peace consists of GOi/0 men. The military gover- 
Bar, who retains his post five ycai-s, is alternately an Aus- 
trtao and » FrussiaD feneral. It has been objected to this 
great lbrtres«, that it is too extensive, as it rotjuires fi>r its 
tkTrnre ri parri-uii of. 10,000 men. 

Maitu is ou the v»li.ile an old-fashioned and ill-built town, 
llie streets, with three or four exceptions, are narrow, 
rrouked, and gloomy, thuui;h tliero oie many huiwUotne 
private buildings and ssome fine public edilici's. Of the '27 
iqusKs ami marke(-pla«os the priucipal is the Parade, which 
it larrounded iriih avenues of tree*. Of tbe i 1 churches, 
tf which only orn3 is f ir tl.o Proteslanl^, tfie luust remarkable 
«re th'j eathc lia!, llii; church of St. Ignatius, which is 
ri>nsitlercd a model of beautiful c<'cle«iastical archilec- 
tare, St. Peter's church, ami St. Stephen's. The catlietlral, 
tj'unded in the twelfth century, has frequently sullcred by 
fire. It is 350 feet long. 140 wide, and has 14 altars and 
cha|)ela. It was much injured ill the siege by tho 
Ffcneh in 1793» and under tbe government of Nu|>olcon it 
*u intended to pull it dnwn, but it has since been gradu> 
ally repaired. Nutliing tiii'.Ti vcr remains uf the great Jrea- 
iiir-s which it t"iiiaerl\ in.ssessed.or «jt its lihiaiy, and oven 
iiiaiiy (if ihe fine ni jiiuuients have been deslruyed. Of the 
public edifices, we m i) nu utioa ihe oiiitfnificcnt graiid-ducal 
fshee (fbrmerly the li>ut.sa of the Teutonic order), the 
sncnal, dm palaces uf tho commapdant oud of tbe vie** 
<o*emnr, the episcopal palace, the new theatre^ A 
erniQasium has taken tli.> place of tho farmer univLivity, 
>ud there are several schools. The city hhrar\ cunsiaU ol' 
abore '.K»,(iuo voIkiuos, and in tho same huiMmg there are 
(^abltieLi of medals, and of natural history, a collection of 
pliilosophical and mechanical instruments, a gallery of pic- 
tures, and a collection of Roman autii^uilies, compruing 27 
altars and votive tablets, and above 60 legionary stones, all 
fuurid ia its vicinity. Tho Eicbelstein in the citadel is sup- 
posed to bo a monument in honour of Drusus Germanicus, 
liruthcr of the emperor Tihei ivis. Near the village of Zahl- 
l^ach are ihe remains of an aqueduct -'■anl Ui liave heen 
liuiU by the same Drusus. There aro i leasanl wa'.Ls un 
tl>e Rhine; the environs arc very beautitiil and liio pro- 
spvcis over the surrounding country ma^nificeiit. The t iiy 
MS ftw maauiacturea : but the trade m nana ia consider- 
able. 

The history of Mainz is remarkahle and interesting. Its 
f'ngin IS suppu!^d to have been under the Mediomutiiei, 
*bo mii.ibited the left liauk u( ilu- Rhine, and whoye dn 
nuowo endeil in the year 72 u.c. In 13 ii.c. Drusus founded j 
the fiwtnM of If iigeAti«ciuB, on lh» Mi« on vhifih Kttiel [ 



now ttatids. The tnwn which spruntr up near it did not 
extend, under tho Romans, to Ihe Rhine. It was destroyed 
by tho Vandals in 40C, and lay in ruins for some centuries, 
till it was rebuilt by the king-> of the Franks, A new and 
brilliant epoch in its history commenced with BunifltOO 
(Booifaotua)t tbe mpoaUe of the Germans, who was the first 
bishop. Some however affirm that Mainz has liad 1 1 4 
bisho|ks and aichfii>ho]i-i, fmin Ci i .>een8, who they >ay was a 
disciple of St. PaulV, and snllered martyrdomj a.u. 103, 
to Frederick Charles von Ei thal. In 17'J8 Mainz became the 
capital of the French department of Mont'Tonnere ; in 1816 
it wo* ceded to the grnnd-duke of I{es!>e. Among the 
remarkable men bora at M&ioz are the Minnesinger Fmit* 
entoK and Gntenbeig the inventor or improver of the art 
of printing, in honour uf whom one of tho 'squares in tho 
city is named, and contains a statue erected at tho enpense 
uf tlie C as>.uiu club. The ]Kipvdation of Man./, is :;j,LiO0, 
i)f whi ni about 2G00 aro i'roiestants, I'OU Jews, and llio 
reinanidur Roman Catholics. 

(M. K. Curtius, Geschichte und Statitlik von Uetumt 
Werner, Der JJom von Mainz, and ScAicksulf der SkuU 
Maina,^.; Uassel. Stein, Cannabich, &&} 

MAIRE, JAMK8 LE, was the son of a merchant esta- 
blished at Kgmont, near Alkmaar, and born abjut l^ io. 
A, liie Dutch East India Oimpiuiy, which had bt;cn loniied 
abuiit that lime, had uhianied a deelaratiun from the states- 
general, by which every Duicli ve^til not belonging to the 
company was ^rohilNted from doubling tbe Cape of Good 
IIofMi iomo private merchants in the towns of Alkmaar and 
Hoora formed a joint-stock company for tho pui-pose of 
trying to effect a passage to tho Eostlndios without douhling 
the Cape. Among these was Isaac Le Maire, the futlier uf 
James. Two vessels were equipped for sea; the onaui.ind 
of them was given to Cornelius Schouten, an experienced 
navigator, and James Le Maire was sent with him as the 
commissioner of the company. They set sail in Juno^ 
1615, and having pastrcd the entrance of the Strait of 
Magalbaens in the following January, they continued their 
course southward, in the hopeof flndinp^ a lets difllcult route 
to the Paeifle than that through the Striiit uf Ma-alh.a-ns. 
I'hey di^c A I'lcd the strait btlwccu islaaleu Land and 
Telia (h i l'ije;:u oil the 24tli of January, and eave it 
the name of Ia> Maire. In a few days they doubled Cape 
Hum, being the first navii^tors who aecumpUshcd this 
underlaking. In traversing the Pacific from tho Mat to 
the vrest. troy sailed ikruugh a nart of it, where only a Ibw 
scattered islands occur. At la»t they airi\ed on tho 
northern shores of New Guinea or Papna, w here an i<iland 
near u cape called Goo<l Htfi"' ua- nauieil aiier .Si houlen. 
After visiting Gilolo, one of the Moluecasi, titcy proeceded 
to Butavia, then called Jaccatra. From Batavia they sailed 
for Europe, in a vehtel belonging to the East India Cum- 
pany, during which voyage JauMs Le MaiM diwl. Hie 3lat 
of December, 1616. 

MAIRE, LE, STRAITS OP. lie io the Sotithem At- 
lantic Oei'an, on the easleiii siiores of Tierra di I Fueyu, 
between and jj" Ju' S. lul, and are tr.ucr^cil iiearl) m 
tile itiidtile hy the meridian of 05" VV. loiij^. They aie formed 
on the east by the western extremity of the island uf Siaaten 
I.and, and on tho west by the cosist of King Charles Souib- 
land, along which they extend between Cape &I)ififfoaad Cape 
Good Suoeeoa. These straits, which ate sitnated in the route 
uf vev^els which intend to doiibln ('npe Horn, are al)OUt 20 
mile-, in length and width. Thei, me f:ce fruin lueks and 
slloaU, hill btill >oine dillleulties are eneininJered ni ti.i\erj«- 
ing thtiu from the nurih, on account ul the |irevaleiice of 
western and south-western winds, uu l a strong current, 
which always sets through them from the south. They 
were first traversed by the Dutchmen Le Maire and 
Schoolen in 1616, ftom the fiirmor of whom they received 
their name. 

!MAISTRE, A. and L. [Ponr Roy.vl.] 

MAITLAND. SIR RICHARD, of Lelhinglon. sou of 
William iMaiiland of l>c'ihington and Thirlsianc, by his wife 
Martha, duughier uf George, second lord Sealon, was burn 
in the year I I'JC. Having o^mpleted Uis grammar edoca* 
tion, he proceeded to France, at that time tbe comtnun 
resort of his youthfttl eouniryinen. particularly for Ihe study 
of the law. Ou his return to Scotland he was !.uc« e;>sively 
employed by Kinj; James V., the regent Arraii, and Mary 
of lAinamo. Of the early part of his life hove\< r f w par- 
ticular« are known, lu the end of the year Miy* h.s book 
of * ReporU of tho Pomiom of the Court of 8«nioa 
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tonimenccs; and al' ut t!i<- sluho time lie appears in the 
•sdeninto of the court an oMia>>nl:ha.ry lord of te»siotx. 
Not many years aftorvrards hi<. ( Idui^t «uii Wilhatn. having 
ratunied from the Cjntiiicrit, whither he had been tent, liko 
biK father, in early hfe, was appointed bythequeen dowager 
Km ii t:i:v -if <i-Mc : Irit afrdiu, it snrm^. of his safety at 
th i; ii ulii'.sume jHiiwd. he luH. her and joined the i*nilest- 
aiiis III «.)ctober. 1569, and in Au(»vl^t. lif.O, acted as 
speaker of the Convention, iTi %«htrh tlio Uoiuan Catholic 
aupremacy in Scotland doMmycd. In tku rooantiine 
hia fother Sir Kicbard bad become bliad. At wbat time 
this mlamlty nrertook bim u uncertain : it was prubably 
ab uit M/itv l ,i,j'>. m the end of which he ci.ticIuili H h;s 
• History iiu4 Chronicle of the House aiid buriiiiiitie of 
Seaton.* Ho contmucd however to report the deciwotis of 
the court of sesaion ; and wbat ta Femarkablc, from about 
the period of bia becoming blind be b«g«n to write and 
rollcH'i 8 eottiib poetry. In 1562 be «mmade lord privy- 
seal ; but (his oiliec lie in a few yesin aftcfwaida reaigned in 
fjvour of his se<njn(l f>on John, who was also the ntxt year 
nppoint«Mi an ordinary lord of i?eHSioii. 1 [is eldest fcon William 
had been some tiino bef.iro in the hko »ituation, being in 
150! appoiutcti an extraordinary lord of session, and in 1566 
advanct-d to the plac« of an cMrdiiiary lord of ihe same court. 
C)Id .Sir I{irtiard'« blindneaa and pieaoofdl ditpoaition con* 
nirrtnl to save him fW>m mixing in tbe pohtind broils of 
tliuf jierioti : l>i i m \ < 1 1 In le^s, in I67t), when lus suns wi u- 
denuunced as ri l»<;ls liy the kini;'s pnrty, his lands were 
ravaged bv tbe EngUsh. He lived liuwever to know that 
hia WGond ton was reinstated on the hencb a« a lord of 
aenion. and he died only a month or to before he waa s<l- 
vanei-*! to tho hiv;h ollice of rhanccllor of Scotland. Ho died 
on tho '20th Mar< h, 1 jbO, with the character of ' n maist 
nnspotlel and blamele^-. jn I-c, ane valiant, };ruve, and 
worthy knight ;' but it i» m his character of a wnter and 
eoUectororScottiah poetr) that he is iiow«biell]rnw«mb«rerl. 

His collections consist of two volumes: a folio, compre- 
liendintr 176 articles; and a quarto, of M piece*, in tiro 
handwriting of M iry Mnitlaiid, his (laiij-htt r. They are 
now preserve*! in the I'cpysian Library, Matjdalcn 0>Hege, 
Ciiuilirid{,'e. Hi« ]uieli' il u;Mill|.;^ «rie for the first tune | 
printed in an entire nnd di>tinet t rm in 1830, in one quarto ' 
volume, by the Muiiland eluli, a s^inety of literary aiiti- 
quarios, so designated from tUu diatinguiabed coUootor of 
Scottish poetry. 

M.AirrAIUE, MICHAKL. was born in France, If.8S. 
of l'n>;c*!ant parents, who settled in Ent'land at the revo- 
ri'ii't> mI till- edict of Nantes. Mfuitiiirc I'll .. :^ted at 
\Vestniin-.ii,'r school under Dr. Bushy, ami ubiamed at Ox- 
ford, whither he afterwards wi ni, a warm friend and potron 
in Dr. Sou lb. U« took bis degree of M.A. in 1696, and 
fhim 1695 to 1699 dtii«ban^d the dullcs of neeond master in 
Wesliiiiiisler ■ '. Ti^ 1 r;<j9 he resigned thai appointment 
and devoted the teuiaiuJor of his life- to literary pursuits, 
lie fltod August 4lh, 17 17, at the a^e of 7li. 

Maittaire wns u learned and labonous scholar. Il« edited 
tnany of the cla><Mcal authors, with usoful indezei»and also 
wrote several workitOf wbicb tbe moat important an—' De 
Onecm Lingua* Diateclis.* London, 1706. 1742; the beat 
editiun is by Sluiz. Le p., lHi'7; ' .Sie|dianoruni Historia 
vil:\s ip«oruin no hbros < oiupb'cletis,' I><jnd , I7ti0; 'His- 
toria T\ pusraplioruin aliqnot I'ai i'-ifii»iiiin vitas et libros 
Coropli eti u-.' Ixmd., 1717; ' AnnuUs Tj^)<»graphiei ab 
artia inventaj ongme ad niiimi i I j" (cum Appojidire ad 

annum 1(64).' Amst. and Loud., 17 19-1741; 'Marmora 
Oxonienu/ Lond,. 1732. 

M.MZH, <>T lurintn Corn, is a plant mmmonly culiivotcd 
in the w.irnicr purls of the world, where il answern a pur- 
]H>-v •.iinihir to that of wheat m more northern countries, 
it u the Zm Mayt of b >tanists, n rooncDcious grass, of vi- 
gOD/ua growth, with stems nut more than two feet high in 
aome faritttiea, and reaching Ibe height of eight or even 
ten feet in otberiw The lea^'es are broad, and hang down 
fr 111 larire rmiuh shc.itbs which surround the stem. Thi- 
iiml - MijwiT!* grow ill loose, lermimil. compound racemes, 
standi 1 1 u' ek ar of the leaves : the females are arm n god in 
n'liuiT II- r '« -.oil a -pike, which is wrapped round by federal 
folrh < f slun hin:,' brur is. which prces Upon the grainsnml 
iTive tliem the tiatlened figure they eventuallv acquire wlu n 
ritM>. Karb crain hiu a lung lhread>1ike style, which pro- 
j . - 11. V iiv! I liL- « nw li pmi; vheaihi* ; and a* iliorc are some 
b.ri'lcv<l', of iLtiu u|>un cueii spike, the whole fortu a long ] 
tassel, which lookaaa if m«d*«riiUt. The rip« giaiu an [ 



r*'gnlarly arrayetl uiio over th<' itlicrin row*,*'*" 
at the sides, tiaitcned at the apex* and of «*n«>«M 
Their most common Colour is pakt tcllov : lane an ek «. 
somA iMtfty- coloured, and there are vmrtclie« «(th bj0wit4 
and even purple grains. A plant general!) bears t«« hi 
e;iis, tlio [.;i.n:is which vary '(1) -.n number : m^ot 
tUc larj^iil v.iXa ui America comaM* IcaM .m'O -t-i.m. 

This plant in it> wild state is met «iib m farjcui*. si- 
cotdmg to Augu»tc de Su Uilatre. Il wu l^i.'^, «4 
tbe continent of North Ameriea by the K 
arrival there. A lecand apeeiM* calkd CamnfiM Mvi.^ 
is laid to occur in Chili; but htflc ii kmnsa it tuntmt 
than that the loaves U9 aenatad,aoid all the pevii mw* 
smaller than usual. 

It seems that there is a particular line on \ht iv£.uo<i>; 
of Euronc north of which the maite doaa Itot tkmvo, I4 
the south of this line, wbieh pa»^o« thrtMgjhVeaCf , fcws i ^ 
the capital of Lorraine in Franc>-. it luu> m a g?«t meav^rt 
superseded wheat and rye as the commL^o {r^urr c{ -.n 
land- T! e bii .id made from roauc i» not »o f 2i;iLtbl< u 
wheat or rye bread; but by mixing it id orrtam prvf^'fUor.* 
with wheat it make-* a very pleasant food. In the L d,u>] 
States of North America ludtan con forms almoti lb* oei) 
bread eaten by many of the pcopte; aad i» the tW^sr-iai'a* 
il IS tbe only bread thai tlie nci;rocs cai. li t> -t lM«TVfT 
in the shape nf baked bread that mane is ts.-"i »,>.Terj*'.i 
ii>id in Europe, but in boiled ines*<s» and < 11 f u 
arc wiih us: it is not only the ripe grain which t ir » .<.t 
the ear in ererv state, fruni iliat uf a (;rven ^ ixeiatdr i* m 
unripe corn, h is boiled, stewed, and baked: it u s t«il> 
stiluie for cabbage or gieen pe«« in ita early %Uit . ifr^t .« 
used in someway nr other to its complcic rmti. n:» N f| 
can be better than njie maize to fatten b<^s ur p- ■ 1* 
with ; and thu yo\ju.; slem cut down quite qieen f-r 
of the best anu most abuudaot v«niiili«s erf gives luv^ l,i 
cattle. 

A plant which gives avch a >«l«ni eaBMJtfcit CftpMri Is 
rijieu its graini in jKior land, or withottt attentive ndttsatiLa 

The land must l»o naturally fertile, or made to t;j ir- 
must be well prepared to receive the see^L snd hjIL- -- 
manure must be given to recruit it A liytbi, 
warm sod suits tbts plant be^l. It thrives wch Mi^l 
broken up from gram, a« it the ca^c with m^-it (A-^^ A* 
it is always sown in ro«% and tbe plant* tlunoad m a*^ 
aiderable di«tanre, tbe intenral* mar ca>il> be plot^hsde 
stirred with the horse-ln>e, by whic\i meau« the wrt-> <- 
kept down, and the earth fcrlilizi.-*! by i;xj»o»urtf 1 1 )J»r 
The seed should be taken from ihc laryc^t end boi tru'-. 
ears ; ihusc at the end should he iejvct4^ iL» k%t fatf^ 
They should not betakenoffttotiltbey are wanted fcr*«^'« 
and ihea steeped m water to sofleo ihem. If tbe scsd »«i 
»teej>ed in brine and dried with quicklime. a« is a*;.*..' 
doiif with w!; ir. it might probably l>e ad^acUft '-v 
this grain (.>. i»»ti»jecl to s>niut and brand wu ll i» »i,ti: 
but this IS not ofien done. The limc U>r vow nu-;. s 
the south of France is tbe month of April ; Csrtbrr (Msli ' 
is vjw n later for fear of fhttt, which would rMUih deit^ • 
the plant on it* first appearance above around, ic .^ » w* 
of the reason* why it ctmld not safclv i>e n.»n u ti.f ■ 
before the middle or end of May, iin'.\ it ec-l«i *rair^ } Si 
expected to ripen its seeds l>efore the witiicr « frr»: *ci 1 . 
The distance hclHera th« rows of niaixe \ tr* frvea 



lo fiiur feet. In good ground tbe latter -K*'"^ fam in- 
duced tbe heaviest crop. The seed iaaomttimee mm% ' 

the furrow nrter the plough, and sotnct ;:i « j ut ineijs 
dibble. Tlie latUr ^eeins the best wav, .i^^-^ i.» t(< ?»•• 
are vi-lf nri'l ihc scf'ls rifi il not be put in rv-afTr "Jt 
a foot apart in the rows, an acre will be soon dibe^ > 
hand. Two or three iiu hea^eipja toSeitnl tosshr As 

seed germinate n^adily. In warm moiat climate Uw ^ 
is very soon above ground. In fine weather, and whce urn 

seed has l>een steeped, il will 7u- n'- w tir i i. 1 n d>Y n *i 
days. When the plants ar. il. ... l^ i.-t V 

ilii' ^Tiiijini. .Tiid ri.> )i,i-t i, [r.in 1!. they arc ihrn*": 
out to two feet bpart, and in v«:ry rK-h Ruib three Ut- 
is better. In ihm ease three or four cam caay W <!.■ 
peeted to ripen on each ctalk. In thm s«nlsen • mi9$.M 
subsoil the earth is raited in ridtres. or. w hat is hrtt^. v 
mounds, by cri.-in : the ridges with the plough, mn-i • 
or four sceil.H are jnil into eacli hillock, whit h are 
three feel apart. As tbe plants rise, onlv one, ^r jt = * 
two are Ivh m earb hillock, and the canb h rmtwOt,-' 
neulded nptotlMMM; thw ndeep dry bed m ft nw ^ 
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|brthepUnt,an(1 there is eufllcicnt moisture rrom tlie itaper- 
rkiui $ubtoil. Tbi» method might periiaps be adopted with 
ailv^niage in Bns^ltinr), in experiment* on maize, wbere (he 

>iliialio:i admits of its i i.ltuatiiiii. Miiizf. liowcvt-r bow n, 
luust Ih! rc|i«alc>(ll)' hucJ. At llic First liovinir the plants 
»bu h arc too clusc uru pulled up, ami where there U a 
dcikicnc")' they are planted in: at k-ast, this i:» the practice 
ill Europe; but ia Amciica the (.'onoral practice is to idanl 
fic^liieeda in tbevecant places. When the plants «re a foot 
hi^li, there is • second Itoeing, (he veedn are (ben rut up, nnd 
ii/iuoeai lh w drawn towards the plants, ai; I r li-wl arounil 
Iho stems. The reason of this is, thiit li.erc are several 
;omis ver>' near each other at the bottom of the stem, and 
horn each of the^- fibres strike out into the soil which U 
bieiight into contact with it. and form additional roots to 
ibe put. as Uiey do from tlie crown of the roots of wheat. 
When lbs flowers are ready to expand, a third hneint; is 
piveu, to kill wect!^ ar-<l open liie t^i rHifi^ of the soil 
>l;,'iii!v. The eartii which is raised around the steins 
ili>uld be ilattcned a little at top, nnd even slif,'Iiily hol- 
lowed out near the stem, to collect the dews and rains in 
dry wair«ni If any tillers or shoots uppcar from the bottom 
of (be stem, they sbouid be carefully removed, as tbey 
£oinisb the nourishment which thuiild go to the main 
Mi-ni. A fourth hoeing and earllKiii,' i.p, at the time when 
iLe H:c<i bcc^inu to swell, is tiseful, but tcldoin given, fur fear 
unnecessary expense. In many countries they sow or 
plwt various vegetables in the intervals between the rows 
«r maise, of which the mo«t advanta^'eous are turnips and 
ubbageSk which may be sown or planted between the 
mtiic, after the last hoeing. French beans except they 
U- dwarfs are not so proper, as they hhado the maize and 
pi'vont its maturity. In warm climates ciicuiubers and 
melons are often raised there. InCarulina, where they hoe 
tbctr maize only twice, a runninj; weed sprintfs up rapidly 
railed tyntherima, which ia much relished ^ eattle, and 
iivut several times before winter. 

The time of flowerincr is very critical for the ranizc: a 
C'ilil damp nliii i-ii'luMi' may make a great part of the cmi) 
f.itL In situations where this is to be feared, it is sale to 
tow maize at several time>^, with a week's interval: thus 
lha risk is divided, and it is not so likely that the whole 
nop wdl be in flower in ungenial weather. 

The male flowers, just us they expand, ore excellent 
f )("! for cattle ; and it is usual in many places to cut ol^* a 
ffoal portion of them for this purpose. If it be done judi- 
tiwutly, there is no danger, provided a sufiicient number of 
Mkle flowers bo left to impregnate the I'emulos: one in a 
iquftre of about fifteen or twenty feet is thought suQicient. 
After the seed is set, it is oustonarv, in many plaree, to out 
^ht- v. linlc top of the stem, with the upjnT leave*, and 
h- t ihciu to the cattle; but this is by no means to be re- 
■-■('mmendcd : tin- ^' M^-!lll ilius made Mi'l'iU, .iml ol' 
tSc sap is lost ; liusidcs the upper l«»iveii serve to eiabuntie 
titt' sap and assist its circulation; tbey should thorefoic ho 
ic^ on as long as they are (peen, and other food found lor 
Ae Mttle. 

All plant!! \Thirh =tnnd fnn close or have no oars upon them 
shuuld be pulled up .ni'l j .vcnto tlie cow.-;, to give air to the 
fc^t; all those nl:-f> tii it vli\ Iriii- and haveabori;\i' lars 
*>u>uld be taken up, as they would ut nil e\ents noi lapen 
llleir seed. The jnoung car i^^ preserved as a pickle, like 
jWRKcuenmberat when a little advanced it is roasted on 
the emk, or before the Are. and is pleasant to cat : in the 
t'n-en state, when fhc rrr;n'!i=; aro ?til| soft and mill.}, it i-. 
Uilc'd, and ust(l as a ve^eiablv, and is cons >lci<' l a Uch- 
Cicy. 

Maize is subject to diseases similar to those of wheat 
»^<1 other grain; and it is supgnsed, as obaarvvd before, 
that the steeping and liming may preivent lh«m in a great 
DMsure. 

When tho maiz-- i« fiilly ripe, which it is not until the 
'licath of the ear opens ai!'l apjuars quite dead, th ■ ears ;iro 
t'Aistcd off by hand and l;r.<l m a lirv place; they art- tuim d 
'xvasionally that tho sh' atli may not bec nnc musty, and 
arc then stored in a dry plai c: the seed Leeps better so 
than when it is separated. The taking off the seeds from 
fhp ear is a laborious operation ; it may bo done by the Hail, 
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inn ho«p iix«!d ou*r a tub. Tiie eai» art> rubbed hard over 
tins edge, and the seeds fall into the tub. Th£'\ !. iv.- •! 
»>(aple machine in America, which docs the work quick. 
The core or nohii is only flt for bwaiiig in the oven. The 



leaves are gathered for fodder a short time befotre tlie < 

are palled. In Anmrtea and in Italy they stuff mattressee 
with the dry sheath, wfateh makes a cool nnd elavtie bed. 

aiiiinuls aie fond of miiize, . -;.•> l illv Ii.u -r>, pi 
and poiiitry ; it t^ives the flc.->h of the two last a peculiarly 
fine Jhkvour. Tiic most prufilablo way to use maize in lat- 
tentng auimaU is to grind it into meal, and mix it with 
warm water into a pottage ; and, for hor<-es. to soak it 
twenty four hours in water before they are fed with it. In 
the dry state it is so hard that it wears their teeth, and in 
y< I'.ti : iu r-^r- is apt to pioducu blindness by the OXortion of 
liie louai-io-. of the jiiw in chewing it. 

One of the most important uses of maize in Europe is to 
sow it thick, to be out gr^-n as food for cov s, oxen, and 
sbeepb In a proper climate there is no plant which gives 
so great a maie of ereen food as moize. The produce 
is roo»it abundant ana nalrilive. The largest varieties 
should be chosen. Tlie seed may be sown in drills in April, 
and in September a crop might Ik? mown, which would give 
admirable fodder for every kind of entile. Ii is ^aid to 
exhaust the land; but what will not exhaust it, more or 
less, which gives much nourishment!^ Maize vrill well 
repay the nwiiure which may be required to restore the 
humuf that it has consumed. If it is sown curly, a i^econd 
crop may be raised the same year ; for it d« e.s not spring up 
again, like grass, after being cut. "Where the land admits 
of irrigation, the growth of I he maize is most rapid and 
luxuriant. The time to cut it is when the tuale iluwers are 
just appearing out of the sheath in which they are enve- 
loped in the early stage of their grow th. It may be dried 
into hay, and will keep good fur a caiiple of years ; but in 
tltii ^latl: it must be bruised or soaked wli. ii lmm- 'i In c ilil* . 
as the stems get very hard in drying ; they may however be 
cut, as the cane-tops are in the sugar-plantations. 

MAJOR (Latin), Greater, ia music, a term applicable to 
the imperfeet concords, but chiefly to the interval ef the 
3rd. It is also used to distinguish the mode which takes a 
major or sharp 3rd. from that having a minor or flat one. 
The major ni mIl- l^a^ ahvav- a ;,"L'aitr 3rd— »>. a 3rd con- 
sisting of two tones; and the minor mode has always a 
minor 3rd— i.^. a 3rd consisting of a tone end saemilone. 
£Kby; Moos; Thirik} 

MAJOR, a fleld-officer next in rank below a lientenant- 
Mlnncl, and immediately superior to the captains of troops 
ill a ri'giinent of ca%alry, or to tho captains of companies in 
a baitalinn ut ml i:irry. His duty is to su]>erintcnd the 
exercises of the regiinont or battalion, and, on painde or in 
action, to carry into elfect the orders of tht < h1.,;i, i. 'ITie 
mMor has aUo to regulate the distribution of th« officers 
and men for the performance of any ])nrtieii1ar service ; and 
he has a temporary charge of tlie effects apperiaining to 
onv individual of tl.c curps, in the e\enl of the abseiu e ur 
d< it!> of such individual, 

ihis class of field otticcrs docs not appear to have existed 
before ihe beginning of the sovenieenih century; and, at 
first, sueb offioers had the title of aerjr<mi*-mqfor, n desigw 
nation borne at an earlier time by a class eorresiH^nding to 
that of the present majon-general of an army. (GroiOb 
vol. i., p. -m ) 

No mention is made of cither lii Tili nanis-cclnnel or ma- 
jors .as field-oflicers in the account of Queen Elizabeth's 
army in Ireland (1600). Bttt Ward, in his Atiimmlr rsioiiif 
qf IFtare {I639h boa given a deieriptkin of the duties of 
the latter elasB, under the name of Mnjeants.maror, from 
\' lii< li it appears that those duties were then nearly tho 
-same as are exercised by the present majors of iegini< n1«. 
They are staled to consist in receiving the orders from the 
genenil commanding the army; in conveying ibeiu to the 
colonel of the regiment, and subsequently in transmitting 
them to the oiReers of the companies; also, in snperinlend' 
ing the distribution of ammunition to the troops, and in 
visiting tho guard b\ da\ or iii-jrht. 

A brigade-maj r is a -tafV olReer who perforins for a 
brigade, or in a ^: jriMii, duties corresponding to those efa 
muor in a raiment or battalion. 

The priees of a rai^or'a eommission ore,— 



In the Lifo and Royal Horse 

Guards 

In tiie Dra'.'oons • . . . 
I It til • Foof Guarils (with the 

rank of colonel) . . < • 
Intberagimentsertbeline . 
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A sorjcant-major of a r<'pimc;ii t*? :» non-romnaisBioncd 
©(!lc«r, "1 11 HI ^ciuTul MijtcTiiitundf ihc miiiUr)' cxvrciset of 
Ibo soMx rs ; on para lc, lie has the care of dnntllC th* line. 

MAJORrGENERAL, rOiNSBAi.] 

MAJOR, or MAIR. JOHN.vMbttrn tt iTjevniftRo of 
Clegh'^rn. near North B.Twick. in East l/itlii;ui, al.i.vii tli.,- 
year MTo. Ho nppt-nrs to li.ivc- stutlied for u shurt lime 
both ttt Oxfi)id and CainbruU'f. hut hf always regarded the 
university Paris as his true ,ih>i,i rnii/er, whither ho pro- 
ceeded in 1493, ond where lie at t ;trbed llinuelf successively 
to the ooitogM of St. fiarbe. of Montsiga, md of Navarre. 
Hsfing been mede « doctor of the Sorbobne tn 1505, ho 
belQOkltiinself to the teaching of the »rhoIas'.ie ptiiloM.pliy, 
or diTinity, in the rollogo of Montaii»u. atv\ m this de- 
partment lifxMi came to be rei'ut>''l mie of ibo tiKJSt distin- 
Ku she.l oniatucnis of the university. Mair's scholastic 
wniin^^ indeed have been rated lijr Dupin and others in 
later tunes as the ahlcMt that b»Te come down to ue fitin) 
that ago. 

In U19 he ntumed to liis native countrv-. and ofTlci^t.vl 
fer eome time m one of the regents or masters in St. 
tor's enlleu'-e, St. Atulrew's; but a dispu'e uilli smuH' r,C In* 
coUeaK'ics s<Mn imhire.l hnu to (».> back to Pans, and thoru 
ho retnaineil till \vli,;n he was induced once more to 

transfer himself lo St. Andrew's, which ho never aftervurds 
left, ^ 11c bctatne cNcntuuUv provost or prinoipal of SU Sal- 
mora ooUego. and appean'to have died in tfaatoiBce about 
thoTMr 1590. 

Major's works arc all in I^tin, nnrl the prire^pal .iro 
Commentarips on the Four Bo«k<j of Sentences some theo- 
I't-i. nl exp .siiion* and e(.mmo:it:irie> .,n parts of the Scr\\y- 
tnie, ati'l Ins History nf SivvtlaiHl. eniitlpl " De Ilistoria 
CmiIh Senturiiin. <en IliMniia Mnj ,ns HritauiuH'." first 

£nnted m Jto. at Paris, in 1521. Tl»e atyle of aii bia writings 
I careless and inelegant to barbaritm: bttl bis Uiatnrv an- 
paara to ba«w the merit of helm; a faithfn! cnoviRh chronicle 
«f evente, m flva* he knew ihcro. It is however as little 

marked Tiy any spirit .if . riti- al <.r profound res li as t.y 

classieal ]u)rit\ nC di'Mi,,n. H"lh lluii and soiuvs i-l" iu» philo- 
sophieal M ritinp- are remarkahk- for a freedom of sentiment 
upon p<.int« both of civil and ecrleaiMbcal Rovmimcni, 
which he is believed to have derived ftoiB bis teachers Jean 
Gerson and Pierre d'Ailly.and to havaeomnittnicatcd to his 
&mous pupils Buchanan and Knnx. Dr. MaeCrie. in his 
'JUfeorKnox.' Edinb.. isnrv ,!, . p. .145). has Riven some 
•xtraotafimm Major's work*, wiueli evince the lilieml com- 
plexion nf hi< opinions. The well known epii,'iriiii c f Bu- 
chanan li iwever, in which he desij^natcs him ' Solo coj^no- 
nune M.i jor,' testifies that the Rreat schohir and wit had no 
rci\ hi :h opinion of tlic intellectual ondowmenta of hiaold 
ina>ier. 

MAJORCA. [MAM.OBCA.] 
MAKWl. [.\NATOLIA.l 

MAKRIZI (or. with full name. T.ikki-eddin Abu- 
Mohammcd Alml AMia, Ahmed .\lmakriri). a colchralod 
Arabic writer, «:is li<>rn nt Cairo between A.n. 1358 and 
1368. His family wriginnlly Iim-I in one of the luburfaa of 
Baalbcc, calletl Makrix. whcuee he derived the samame by 
which be ia uau^ljr known. We have veiy few 
of bia lilb: but it appeara that be resided at Cuns dunnc 
we greater part, if not the whole of his life, that he dis- 
cwi^ at dilTeront times tlte duties of several pnhli, 
offices, and that ho died, at nn advaneid n^e, m l-i-j.'. 

Makrizi wrote several hi«toncal work*; of wlm li eopniu<; 
extracts are eiv« n 111 l>e Sacy's Arabic Chrcstoui uln , The 
raost important uf thc-o works is his ' Description of Ejrypt:' 
whk-h Rives an accouut nf the history of the country from 
its coni|ueat by the MohamiQedattt^ aa welt as a de«i l ip 
turn ofita natvral hiatorv and anti<)tuties. and of the man- 
nan Ud eustoms of the lnhibitants. Do S n v. m h\s 
note* added to his trans! itim of Abd-Allati(, puLh-Mied 
urirl.T the title of R'-f'iii 'fi rii^tfptf. Paris. Jhio, 
hji» made in,<n\ iiiti:tci.ling quoirttions from the work of 
Makrizi. 

The only works of Makrizi wliit h have bean printed ore 
8» far as we are aware: ' Ilistoria Monot* Arabiea*,' in 
Arable and iAtin, byTycbacn, Rostock, 1797. of which ,n 
rrenrJi tnnslation, much superior to the Ijitin one by 
TVchscn, was published by De Sacy, under the title of 
* Trntt^ des Monnoie* Miinilmntios,' Paris, 1707; 'An 
"•r.Muit of the Moliaminediii I'riiirt-* in Ahvs^inia.' hv 
v*"^^L^^'* I > ' NarralM de Expeditionibus I Orsois 
"""V^ •dwima DiBjatban nb a^. 70e ad 1221 aua- 



ccptis,' in Aralii- and I.min. I v TTamakcr. Am»(-, 
' Iit«t«>r)a C"pu>rum Chnsttaiiorum in .•K^'vptii,' .-\raCj <• 
Lat.ii, i.y Welzer, 

MALABAR, a province of Soatbecn lnd«, hies U- 
tween 10* W and IS* SlK N. lat. and between fs' t>? %U 
"6* 55' E. long. Its greatest length from uonh to wjvt' 1 
118 miles, and its brcudlh docs not in aiiy part cVii^U < 
miles: its area is about 725ii Mpinre niii'^ It h U>.>!>i 
on the north by Canara ; on the e;i»i by Coonp Wtbui^ 
and Coimbatoro; on the south I y i!ie territory eillHC«lbia 
rajah ; and on tlie west by the Induin Ocean. 

A< to ita general features, Malabar may be difidbd inis 
two portions. One of these, which is by tar the most r\- 
tensive, consists of low hills scpanitod by narr jw v«llrj». 
The hills Iia\e in i^eiier.il sleep -i«l«* and l«»tl •uB.tniU ; 
the l>esii soil ii» on the sii]c»», and, to prcrent ihia Uir^ 
washed away, the surface is formed into a series i>f tirrvi-t. 
The summits of many of the hills arc bare. e^perj^Ili -.- 
waiih the north, where they exhibit little U.W™ it>!j(« 
rock. The aott in the vaUeya baa been washed d«waai(lM 
conrse of ages from the bills, and i< cxtreocly AmJe. Tfas 
oiliiT portion of the province consists of a loci plsm or Ixi: 
.ilong the coast, seldom more than thirt,- miU-* ^ulc. t; i 
oHcn not so much. The s ..I i- hni l'. .iri ] \**ix, hutlic'.; 
inlerscctcl by numerous iiMunin n -tjeams it is ««w 
adapted for the cultivatiuiU <.>i nee- I he wli^le of the pia- 
Tince lies immediately beiow the western gbsuts. 

The pcppcr-vine growa meat abundantly alonf tltt vW 
coast-line of Malabar, and its produce form* i!i*f 
article of export from the province. A grwal f»rt cf u m 
sent ioJ''ut..pe, Init lart^e (|uantiiie> .ire also cvpcrt^di? 
China, or coi»\e\ed !>) iiiiiivv traders to Arabia iU\ ifc^ 
north-west couutnest of India. Sand.-»l-w<>jd, wtich u 
another (trincipal article of enort from M a t aha r . a ai4 
produced within the nrovinee, but is brought freia ska* 
the western ghauta. JagRry, a coarse kind of sugar. i« nu.'* 
in larft© quantities from a species of palm, ibe /"-j*;*:. - 
and is cr>mmonly sold at a ver> l u pru ■ , le«* ihaa tin- 
shiliiuRS per hundredweight. ol' the coast i»«ii«iSt>b 

with thick forest.-, of eoeoa iiut tree-,, tr im the fn^HBtJ 
which a revenue is drawn by the government. 

The pcovlnee is divided for the purposrcs of tifnanf 
fcoremmant into SSIS viUagea. which do not Iwwrw im- 
sist, as in most other parts of India, «f aggrmniiaa ./ 
house-, T)ut rather of territorial division- nns»«nii^ rk-' i- 
to our parishes. The dwellings of the natives arc f ,*;-' 
iiiiist prir; sr;,i!ei-e l .Aer I iie fire i)f tlio couiitry. .\J&^: 
the only coliet-tiuns of houses are found in ihc K«for>. 
Tlie principal of these are Tellicherr*, Mal»#. and (.Ajn: 
[C'ALtcuT.j Tellieherry is in 11° 4.% N.lat. and 7^' 
B. long. In tGSS a fitctory was establisbed Asie btdw 
jiresidency of Sural, for the purchase of pepper and <ardk 
mom sewls. It is still the residence of the riebM asliw 
meiehant-, and is the principal market t.-r the tandil 
hroiigiit fruiu the interior ; but a great jiajt of the cifti't 
trade has of late years centred at Mah^, a small tvvn i:i 
port about five uiiles to the southward, which w-as setUri .| 
the French in 1722. 

Malabar is one of the few part* of Hindostan m «kr^ 
the ownership of tbeseO is rM^>gnispd as brtonpnj; fe al* 
\ (duals, and not to the supreme j i\er:i:nc!.i lAndeil 
Iioi ty is held in tins pinvuice, as well as in Cwiart, (.".-^ ^ 
Tra\ aiieoi e, iiud Hediiore, on tenures v lii' ti frum tinx lE- 
menional have never been questiuncii. It tntgbt be mrv 
correct to aay that thn Bngliab govern meat las d-^i m-r- 
roitted tlie MUB* mm with ngard to tboae pr^vin^t • a 
has in other parts of India, ibat of eonsidering tb<.- 
in the land to belong to the state. The aucce^tnn to 
in Malabar follows the same rules as those that rc^t!ai» 
siiree-^Mn to utin-v kinds i>f jir i] erty. 

The population cotiMsled ahnosi wholly if>f flir JiL* ur"J 
the invasion of Hyder Ali in I 7f>0, since m!; h ijnx- tV 
has been an accession of Mojtiayn ( Mohanuaedusli t^krar 
tians, and Jews, but not in considcralde nunbets. AnM$ 
the Hindu population the distinetions of eaale aiw bift ap 
with the greatest scrupulotity. The distances witlriB wlaca 
an individual of an inf ri ir run not approach t<ttc ■ii « 
superior caste arc acctirafelv il.T;ned. The liz^t 
names of the castes are — 1st. N:itnlK.;!e« flrain::';! 
'-'lid. Nairn or Sndras; 3r»l, Ti.irs, wr»o ar« free CTjlim"'-"* 
ol the land; llli, Molcar>, who arc wu»u-uns mui -^.-r^ 
jurors (these are Ikne also); £tb, PuUm; tliese are abi««% 
•od act properly b«lp* all eaale: imt Ihnv is ■« < 
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I tribe inferior evou to these, cailutl Ni^dis. Tliere arc seve- 
ral subdivisions of tho first three caste<, Tlie Pohars arc 
bouffhtond sold likocatllo, either withur scimntte frum the 
htti, one of them buing f^enorally reckoned of equal value 
lo two buiiUoe*. Tbey are oAen treated with levetity, »nd 
Mfl of a mberable appearanoe, squalid, and diminative. 

The whole provitu-o waa subdued in 1760 and 17(11 by 
Hydcr, and in 17 Hi it wai overrun by Tippoo, and the 
njabs were mostly driven for refuge to Cochin and Tra- 
mcore, but in )790 were reinstated by the English eovem- 
ment, under whoso superintendence the affiurs of Uie pro- 
vince have mueh improvod, tb« revenues have been aug- 
iMBted. and tlw traao inereued. The province is under 
lbs ifliaiediate superintendence of tlie governor of Madras. 
MALABAR LANGUAGE. [Hindustan, p. 229.] 
MA'LABATHRUM, a name which ocrurs frtquontly 
ataiisig tlui writings of the antients, and which was applitxl 
to s leaf imported front Imlia, whence it was likewise called 
fiXW ivimt^, and also simply Folium. It was employed 
tar then both as a medicine and as a perfume. From it 
mn WM pn^red both an oil and a wine by maceration 
ef theleawf m these menatnia. Many fabulous statements 
jrcompany the earliest accounts, as that of DiusruriJes, 
i» whom it is stated that bvsome they are thou|;ht to be thu 
leaves of the Indian Nana; that they arc murtwvur found 
Hosting on Indian marches, and that they grow wiilijui 
mots (lib. i., c. 11), and that (lib. ii., c. 10) it is by feeding 
« Ibem that the animal affiirdiog the onyehia, or unguis 
odvntus of the aattente, beeomes aromalfe. Tn the works 
«f the Arabs tadi^ii given as the ^vn tivT^i ' of Malaba- 
thrum; and saduj, both in Persian work* and m India, is 
tppUod to tej-pat. or the leaf of the tfj, whit li is a species of 
Ciiinamomura, C. albifiorum, growing m the dense forests 
of the valleys of the Himalaya, which extend from Rung- 
pore trt the Deyra Doon in 30* N. lat Dr. Hamilton 
bun I the h^mc name applied to • very nearly allied species, 
tiie C. Tamaia. Both species most probably yield the leaves 
whieh were so highly esteemed in anticnt times, and ai e 
ilill as extenii^■C'ly employed in eastern countries, and ni.iy 
be found in every Indian bazaar under the names of iuj or 
t^j'Val, or by the Arabic name of sadi^j-hindee. They are 
tnalojous in all respects to bay-leaves produrod by the 
' Lauru; nobdis, and are in fact the bay-leaves of India. Tlie 
uas Malabathfum no doubt is deriind from TanuAt-putra, 
orlbaalaFleaC as was flrtt indicated by Oareias : * Appel- 
I»nt autem ludi Folium Tanwlipatra quam vocem (1ra»i'i 
ct Latini irailantes corrupte Malabatluunt nuncnparunt.' 
Tlesf are brought from the interior of almost in;»Lce=Mhle 
(jre^la. and necessarily stripped from the branches fur the 
fi^ihty of carriage; hence most probably orl^nated tlie 
bbles with which their early accounts are accompanied. 

Malacca, a town in southern Asia, situated on the 
Western coast of the Malay Peninsula, in 2° 14' N. lat. and 
162° 12' E. Ions;., on the straits called by its name. It is 
no the northern banks of a small river. The roads along 
tbc ithorcs are {jood and safe. Suutli of the town there is a 
RQiII island, between whicli and the continent is a harbour, 
whore, during the south-west monsoon, vessels not drawing 
iiioro than IC feet water are seeurn. The bar at tho mouth 
•f the river has only water enough during high tide tat 
boon. Many of the houses are tolerably well built, but 
<be [greatest part, which arc inhabited bv Asiatics, are com- 
posed of bamboo and mat huts. On the southern side of 
' V' river are the ruins of a fbrti now canTertad inia a public 

p"'it'.ienade. 

M dacca. was built m 1-222, by Sri I&cauder Shah, tho 
kiiig of the Malays^ after his expulsion fkom Sinsapuia. a 
town situated on or near the site of the emponum now 

**]l<'il Sin^rii i-p It was first visited by the Portuguese in 
liii', and taken i)y Alfonso Albu(|uer(]ue in 1511. It was 
•bin a lark^e coinmerc\al town, and tiie harbour coulained 
.tVD vo^is! It continued iu a flourishing cundiium ti 1 
IS4t), when it was taken fimn the Fartugucso by the Dutch, 
vpHi which evant its commerce began to decline^ being 
lardy transferred to Batavia. But its poutMm on the great 
tboroughfare between the Gulf of Bengal on one side and 
Ike Indian Archipelat'o and China still gave it some im- 
p>>(tance ; though thu establishment of a British colony in 
the island of Fulo i'enang, in 17B6, diminished its com- 
merce. It was taken possession of by the British in 1 795, 
rpitorcd at iho peace of Amiens, but soon afterwards taken 
>S>>n. In 1814 the Dutch reoovored possession of it; but 
the British having founded the town of Sionnon fat If 19* 
P. C No. 890. 



wliich in a few years bccanio a great comTnercial place, 
^lalacca sunk to insigniflcance. The town and fort of 
Malacca, with its dependencios. were cedsd to the English 
by the treaty between iha Btitannie and Nalbatland govern* 
ments of March, 1824. 

Besides the town, this colony consists of a tract of country 
about 40 miles long and 30 miles wide; its surface may bo 
about luou sijuaro miles. Tlie country along the sea-coast, 
to the distance of 1 2 or 1 nnlcs, is low and nearly level ; in 
many parts swampy, and mostly covered with wood. Tlie 
soil is not distinguished by fertility; and though rice ia 
raised, this article, as well as other grain, is annually im- 
ported from Bengal. Fruits succeed exceedingly well, as 
pine-apples, shaddocks* oranges, &o. G>coa-nut pulms are 
numerous. The cultivation of coffee bus been uurodnc4.$d 
lately. Pepper is grown to a considerable atuount, and 
-1000 piculs (1 picul 133, pounds) are annually exported. 
Tho amount of tin annually got from the aUneiia estunated 
at 4000 piculs. There is also gold. 

Tlje bulk of the iKtpulation consists of Malays. There 
are some Hindus and Chinese, and also some descendants 
of the Portuguese and Dutch. In 182S the populaliou in 
the town of Malacca amounted to 12,000 souls, and in the 
whole colony to 22.0U0. After the British got po8«<(>ssion of 
it. the number decreased by emigration to Singapore, but 
the iHtpulation ba^ recently begun to increase, and in !>aid to 
bo ao.ooo. 

((kawftitd's Jounvd qf an Emba$tu to tht Courit 
Siam and CbcAim China ; Flnlayaon^ JourmU«/a Mittion 

to Starn and JTuc ; X''fin>s of the Iiuli^tit ArchipfL^^o, Sec, 
coUccJed by J. II. Muur, Singapore, li>37. (Naninu.] 

MAL.VCCA. TIIE STRAITS OF, separate the Malay 
Peninsula from the island of Sumatra. Tbey bej^m oli 
the noi ih between IMamond Point on Sumatra and the 
island of Pulo Penang near the shores of the continent, about 
5* 20' N. lat, and terminate on the south between the noet 
southern capo of the Asiatic continent, the Tanjong Burus 
(1° 15' N. lat.), and the islands of Carimon or Krimun 
(I'N. lat.). Its direction is from nurlh-'^ ' -i i ' south-east, 
between 97" 3o' and luJ" 40' E. long. At us northern ex- 
tremity it is nearly 180 miles wide, but southward it grows 
narrower, and opposite the town of Mahicca, from which it 
takes ila name, the strait is hardly 36 miles wide, wnd both 
shores are visible from the middle of the dtannel. though 
they are rather low. The strait pneerves this width to iu 
southern e.\trcmity. Being cnclosoil on the soulh-went and 
norlh-oaat by countries in which tlte muunlain-rangus riw 
to a great elevation, this strait is not subjei i to ilie Molcn«.-- 
of the south-west and norlh-cast luonsounst, and the seft, 
especially at its southern extremity, is always os smooth as 
a pond. But when the Gulf of Bengal is a|ptated by the 
strong gales of the nortli>west monsoon, there is a heavy sea 
in the northern and more open portion of the strait, which 
at that time inundates many parts of the low shores which 
arc inniiciliately couligiious. The countries bordering on 
the strait have not the periodical seasons of rHUi and dry 
weather, but rain occurs tho whole vear round, and miti- 
gates the heat of the atmosphere. Perhaps in no pact of 
the globe is tho tomperatuia «f the air less tttbjeet to 
changes than on these shores. 

(Finlayson's Jownal a Mitman to 8iam and Hue; 
and Crawfurd's Journal ax BaAan^ to ika Coitrt» ijf 
Siam and C«Ain China.) 

ICA'LACHi Caim * vy mesaanger'X tlia last of tlw 

twelve minor Hebrew prophets. So completely arc we ig- 
norant of the personal history of thu prophet, titat it iias 
been doubted whether 'Malachi' is the name of a person, 
or «al|y a title descriptive of the nronhetic office. In th« 
abMnce of any positive proof of tne utter supDosition, the 
furnu r must be adopted as the more natural. Many of 
those who believe that' Malachi ' is an oflki.il titlo identify 
the prophet with Ezra. This was tho opinion of Ji^roiue. ^ 
MaUichi evidently propheitied after the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. He was later than Haggai and Zechariah, fur he 
docs not, like them, exhort the people to zeal in rebuilding 
the Temple, but he refers to it as already built (i. 7, 10; 
iii. 1,10). In chap, i., ver. 8, ho speaks of a political ruler of 
the people ; now, no one appears to have held such an office 
later th in Nohemiah, after whose time politi.-al power was 
in tho hands of the priests. Moreover the slate of ihingtt 
dosoribed and reproved in this prophecy agrees with the 
account which NeoemiahgiTcaof the maoners of the people 
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afrcr 111!* second return from Persia into Judira. (Compare 
Mat. ii. B-ll, with A'<rA«m. xiii. U-'l'} ; MaL ni. b, 10. aiid 
lf»k§m. xUL 3. It s. 38, 39. mih N«hem. xiii. &-13; iVa/. 
i. 8. II. 13, ii. 8, with Nehem. xiii. l.'>, &c.) Hoiioe Vitrniga 
Knil othor» havu concluded that Matuclii pro^betiied duriu(; 
the latter part of Ndiemiih's adnioutntKin (abeoi 
432 or 420). 

Hie object of thi« prophecy is to reprove the people ami 
the priett* for th. ir irr«li|(ion. To the complaint of llie 
peiipK thilGod deuh unkmdlj with them, the prophet re- 

Cli9a comparing their prosperity wiUi the calaniitiei that 
«4 befhllen tbo Edomitcs (i. 2-5). He reproret the 

tiacriiU'€», and iIilh; [htvi'i ^ijus ol' tlic Uw, and ihc jicujjlc 
f.ir their intcrmarr with the neii{hbourin;^ heathen 
Q«tions (i. 6, to ii. 16). Hefore the Captivity idolatry bad 
been the great sin of the Jew». hut now they seem to bave 
been prone lo ioadelity» eompteining that the vickcd were 
favoured by God. and that the Meniah did not appear. 
The prophet therefore announce* the approach first of tlie 
Messiah's pr\M ur«or, and then of the Meniiiah himself, whom 
li.' vivl,-, ' the in<?,<t-nger of thr <-ov< ti:iiit,' to purify the 
people iif C'kiiI. uti'l lo punish tlic ungodly (li. 17, to ui. d). 
He points t I ill' withholding of tithes and ofrehn(;s as the 
cau»e of the barrenness of tnc land, and promises a return 
of plenty upon the payment of tliesc duos (lii. 7-12). He 
asiDii niHvi'ora the infidel complaints of the people by re- 
ferring i<i a future reootopensc. and predicts the coming^ of 
Elijah U} the people to repentanoc, denouncing a 

curse upon tin, Und if they despised his ministry (iii. 13, 
to the end). This part of the piophccy i» applied ia the 
New Test.ament to John the Baptist, (Compare \fal. iii. 1, 
with Afittl. xi. Ill, Mark, i. 2, Luhe. i. 76, vii. 27; and 
MaL iv. 5, 6, with MatL xi. 14, xnu l«-ld» Mark, ix. Il- 
ls. Lttkt, i. 17.) 

The prr<idie< y of Mabchi is atmi)>t entirely in prose. His 
•tvlo has the vitrour which belongs \o an indignant censor 
of abuJe*. but hi' is di ticu nt m Ui.' poetical beauties of iliL- 
earlier prophets. Bishup l»vvili remaiks that ' the btxtk is 
written ni a kind of midillc style, which seems to indicate 
that the Hebrew poetry from the time of the Habyloni.sh 
captivity was in a declintnpf states and being past its prime 
and vigour, was then fast verging towards tlie debility of 
age.' ( Pfftlfc, xxi.) The canonical authority of this book 

(U I I iiuiiiu. r** Srholia ; the IiUfo«luelion* of EicUborn, 
IX: W. ttr, .I.il n, aii'l Home.) 

MAL.\CO'L.\PH US. [Woodpkckers.] 

MAL.ACCLOOY. Tlic science of molluscous or sofl- 
bodiod animala (MaXortc and X^yoc*) ineludea the know- 
ledge of inch anttnalt. whether protected by shells or en- 
tirdy naked, nivl tlu ir distribution into classes, siilirlnsM ^, 
families, genera, ami species. In this more cxtcmled and 
philosophical vi< w the subject, C'-,iirfi 7 14'y may now be 
considered as merged; and tlw more modern clnssificutions 
are b<iscd upon the anatOHf Of the soft parts and the habits 
of the animalst aa well aa nnon the structure of the sheila 
in thoae motliucoiw fbnns which have that protectionT In 
the article CoNCiiotooY will be found a short statement of 
the reasons for treating the subject under the present title. 

The sh tU 1 olUrtifi- of former days looked \i\»>n his 
drawers, if they were rich in rare specifs or varittic-s as 
containing an asseinblui^c of ^nns ; and indeed the enor- 
mous prices given for line and scarce shells, joined with 
the surtia&sin^ beauty of the ohjoela themselves, almost 
Justified the view which tba |w at es sar took of hia cabinet of 
treasures. They were to hbn really *LeB Delieea des Yeux 
ot rEvprit;t and the rncri'i tio z< :il with which he c.,]- 
Ici ti'i unci the sachticos that hi' tinil.- I t procure a fiue and 
perfect Many ribbid Harp, a (/,' t/ j ir T </ < Sulli, 

among tbe ouncs; an Aurora or Orange- Cowry, a I'uluta 
mdidtW VoUUa Jun mia, &c-. were only conipaiabte to the 
•ztraTacaacaa of those visited by the tulip mania when it 
wis Bt its height But though they were the deltghl of his 
cvf«, they were, in nine ca-es out of ten. litlle more to 
the owner of them : they wore mere trinkets on which ho 
looked dot ingly without knownm. ainl sr;irn '.> «isli:iig t ^ 
know, the organization of the animal ^viiu^t, ikfleton only 

* M. ila l'l«iiiTin«. who Ant ]«o]M««d Ui* lana ilaUeotooiojv. at hf •btiM- 
«i*!Uo SlaUcolofM, taakm lbs tUfmiaft ^akamt^ ma, ^/itv^nSaui, and 

1 Tb« yrroAtw»s<KBsii^c>WbisMwsrtltOtn»»asa4rit'k TIm 

Gm»in t4tV> Is " 



was before him. Tliis innocent trifling came at last i 
Viewed in its true light by soinc collectors worthy of r 
employment, who put 08 cUilJish things and wtn: 
into the subject.. Lister, Adaoaon, Linnsua. Poh. C« ^ 
Lamarck, De BlainvtHe, and others gare diriuty 
departiiu'tit of /.i<.)lo.'\, and yradu.i'ly t;iiN< il ihe 
its proper runk : vlnUl the cuiiiii:iiativ< ly iiunwrisiail 
ture of the cov< riiiL; uf the te»ta< . uus iiMillusks bcr»i 
tht» hands of such men as William Sraiih and hi* 
aui -iig the most valuahlo records by which the >.tra!;3t 
of the eirth's crust could be demonstrated and ila fKS 
history <lici]>l ored. [GaouMiY, TOL ISl.l 

M'< nnist t'ir>i examine what animals are indi^ddi 
the 4;c'uurul uaiuu of MoUtuca^ or, if M. de 
term be adopted a.s being tho mOM aomi 
cozoa or Slaiacozoan'a, 

The MoXaria of Aristotle, his *Omim or 'Orrpm^; 
and bis KaXoKottrpaxa, are diatinguialind bj has tern 
6shes as not having, like the latter, blood; whick mtai 
understood as meaning that tbcr were without rei 
The MaXacta arc further described as having all tht 
parts cxiciii.il and the solid or firm parts intf/cai. 
are thus distinguished from tbo 'O«rp<uocip^<t, wt^-rb 
defliKHl as liaving the fleshy parts internal and tlx 

[tarts external. The MaXMcivrpata ore described at 
laving the solid parts of their bodies exleml, and 
soft and ticshy pam tntamal, but as baiaf fnt 
ternally by a critrt instead of a thett, and narinf 
tt)i> (Vet. 

Thus the MaXaitta and iDfrri ^n/.'ij^fi-! 'A Ahstoil*. whi) 
followed by vfilian and tbo Cini k tia'.iH..ii«u gcfteralij, ^ 
correspond with tbo Naked and Testaceous M^ltutcn ot \M 
moderns. '.n 

Plinjr and tb« antient Latin loolocista enplof the saaa 
denominatiofn aa the Oteeks, though they base lunibta 

them by the terms ^ffl^!ia f. r tbeivdledt Md rc«4MMfi|.';< 

the .SW/-;>rr)/fpf/«'// Moll uaka. 1 

L'j 111 till- r«'vi\al of letters, w,- find Belon, RoT.deUft 
Ge^iuer, and Aldrovandus adopting the denonmstiuns 9 . 
(he antienta, and Jonston, in bis general compila:taa. r.ii» 
iinuing the same under the general (enna of £is«vsoj 
Exan^uia aqiiatiea; and tho more particular one%a» 1 
plicabTe to the animals immediately under couaklanlue, 
Moltia or Mollutea and Tentacea or Conrhylm. 

Our ruuntryman J«hti K iy, \ih > lij.s justly been ex:'. 
tho Precursor of Linnaeus, ami w hua« systenulxr 
the subject of Zoology are well worthy of the attrnt».o 
the studiant, appears to have been tho first who appiuni 
term KVnnet or Warma to all invertebrate aniiuah ' 
the exception of Inioctaand Cmalaeaans). white Mjoc 
nirculatiui' fluid is white, and wbo employed tb« 
J'rn/ir.s iSlollusca) and Ferwef (IWftiasa) tn 




divisions of An&totle. 

Lister, in his ' SjikiI's-.s Methodica C)^.( ^l^^ .•-.;ni.' 
not be considered as having done much a» a %%-*itiai' 
and though that zoologist gave tbe anatomy of laaoj 
hueous animals, aa had been done by Fabiiia Ceimu 
Ibre him, and WiUta, Swanunerdam, and others afbr bn 
liltK- apiiivir> to have been effected for a pnociple of cl*x; 
ficaium rc^liiii; on their external organization or f!ir!r fcrm. ' 
and still le^s tor one resting on their iiiu-rnnl sfnifturt. | 

Linnsus, in his ' Natural Division' of Autmak into thTtr 
sections, depending on the structure of the boaftand ' , 
circulating fluid, makes hia third section consiat af thaw < 
animals wbirh have an oaitocular heart withowt «■ anndt * 
(inauritum). and a white and cold circulating fluid tis^ 
frigida, alhida). This section he separates into two scV^ 
visions: the first (Antennata) ron^i'-tini; ot th FnneeH <\> 
sccta); tho second consisting of llie ff '(trmt t Vernw^L 

The following; is his definition of bis *Qa»' 
Cor (Heart) ubilocuUfe, inawrititiDB, same frigida. 3)"^ 
cula (Respiratory organs) ohscura. MaxitUr (Jwnv) 
fariir, vanm varus. Pent$ (Intn>nusaive genetuiiTv 
vani llermaphroditia Androgynis. Sennu (Organs 
sation) TentacuU (Caput nullutn, mx oculi. noa su-tv 
Nares). Tegmenta ((AiTcringor lnt«gumetit> cakarea si* 
nulla, nii^i spins. Fulcra (OcgMia ef anpfovt or 
Nulii pedes aut pinnao. 

Thedass so defined -and the very defioiliMa will sb.~* 
how very limited tbe knowledge of the atni et u iw mi mA 
anhnals was in the time of the writer— eensMta «f aha M* 
lowing orders in tho Syit'-ma Saturrr .• — I. /nft^rrti- L 
Moiliuea. 3. Tetiacta. 4. LitAophgtok i, Zv^'Agtm, 
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.corder Molitura consiits of tho following genera ar- 
ed in tfa« suMiviiioDi b«re givaiis— 

IMOLLUSCA. 

Mouth above. Animal fixing itsey by itt bate. 
.rtinia. Awidia. 

L Mouth anterior* Bodjf pe^rattdicitha mait tatertU 

Ajilysia. Doris. Ti'this. or Totliys. 
I M'tuth ant'^rior. Body turroundcd anitrifjrly by 

Udlothuria. Tercbelbu 

I Mouth wUerior. Bodf bneklaledf or ftuTtithed uilh 

Vrilon. 8epb. Ctio. Lernmu ftqrllaMu 

f Muuth ant.-rior. BodfpedtUfd. 
I Aphruditii. Nereis. 

I M'liith bfliitr, ri'iitrnl. 

.Medusn. Astcria or Astena^. Echinus. 

la tho above assemblage of animals wc find a very liete- 
mneous arrangement MoUuaca, liadiata, and tbe genus 
C»rn<M (which last the best authorities consider to be 
trustaceouB), being there collected together. 

Tlie order Teftaem, 'Tntanemis simple inoniuks, covered 
nth a calcareous sltcU,' oocnials of tM fblloving •ubdivl* 
uoD* and genera 

TtfTACIA. 

• MuHiralvia. 

LsfUiiAmmal Triton). Fbolos 



Tellinn 
Mactra 



Chiton (Ammal Doris). 
<inMABcidia». 

Mya (j^mm^i^ AiicLtlia). Suleu (Animal A^niVu). 
(Animal Tethys). Cardium {Animal Tethys). 
{Animal TetUys). Duuax i Animal Tctliy!>). Venus (Ani- 
mal Tethys). Spondylus (Animal Tcthya). Chama (Ani- 
mitl Tethys). Area (Animal Tethys?). Ostrra (Animal 
Tethys). Anomia (Animal Cor Ligulu. annrf^iuat i. cili- 
a/a, ciliis v-iJvul'r suj friori ajfixiw Biuchiis J, linea- 
ri'nu, cor pore longiortbits, cmmventtbus, porrtclis, vaivulte 
afternia, ulrinque ciliaiis, eiliit affixis valtulis utrisque,. \ 
Myliltts (Amnm Ascidia ?). Pinna (Animal hnsivxh 
* * * Vnhohia Spha ngulari f Cocnnjo. 
Argonauta(/4«tiw*/ Sepia). NiuitiUis (Ain'nhi/ — Rumj h, 
Aiuf't 1. 17, f. o). Conus (Animal l.imax). Cypma i Animal 
Litnw). Bulla (^ntma^ Limax). Voluta (v4nima/ Liinax). 
Buccinum (Animal Limax). Strombus (Animal Limax). 
Etiurux (.-fnima/ Umax). Trochus Mmma/ Limax). Turho 
(Animal Umax). Helix (ififiimal UlBix)* NfBnJtuiAnimal 
2a max ). Haliotis {Animal Limax). 

* * • * Univaltiia absque tpira rrfrulari. 
Patella (Animai Limax). Dentalium (Animal Teie> 
hella). 8er|Mi1a<ilnt)mifT«rebella). Tsivdo (Animal To- 

rehclla). Rabclla (.■(Hmci/ Nereis). 

This arrangement makes each of the generic rljarartcrs 
reside in the sln ll, winch is tn'ated as the habitatiiii of ilse 
* animal.' Any one who examined this method soon 
found that it wa<> impossible to aflix any definite idea to 
many of the inhabiting animals; .ind but a vague one to 
most. To-the bulk of the Iiivalr<'i or Conrfur, a Tel/ti/s is 
assigncil as the animal ; to the bulk of the Univalves with 
a regular sjAre. a Limax or Sluj;. which last is stated to be 
tl'.o iiiiinial of Pinna among the }hralv,'s; and jet the 
wonder is how Linntous approached s j m ariy to a natural 
arrangement with the ?i imiy in.iU-nai:, — tor scanty they 
were when compared witn tho information liiat wc now 
possess— which formed the groundwork of his classifit ation. 
Upon this system almost all actenttfic collections of SheU<: 
were arranged till within these few years; and so bigoted 
were iii.iny of Xho followers of llii^ t-'real innn. wlio would 
ha\e bceu ihu i'tr&t lu tt;iuoilel his airuiigt;meul as new light 
poured in upon him, that every attempt at adopting the 
tiews of Cuvier, I^marck, and others, and even those of 
Bniguiire, founded upon the structure of the animali»iras 
for o long time resisted, and almost resented as n prasump- 
tiious attempt at ' genuB-making.* 

Danbpnton had read to the Academy of Sciences Pari-' 
a meiiK'i! on the systematic distribution of SAW/*, in wliu'li, 
whilst lie ;i(hiiittea that an acquattiiatK e nuiIi these alone 
might s^uffice for anangcmcnt, be remarked that a know* 
led^ of Aa animals, or »oA parts, was indispensable for 
famiitog % complete system of conciuilogy and * natuial di»> 



tribution of these exuvite. But though this inde&ti^Uo 
luiui >niist broached this opinion, be dow aol appSSt to llSTO 
carried his plan into cxeuution. 

Gucttard seems to hiive been the first who carried out 
the suggestion of Daubenton ; for in 1766 he read a memoir 
inserted in the 'Transactions ' of the same Academy, and 
tiu ri in established upen sound principles the necessity, m 
form Ml ^' II cla«sttleation ot shellt, of having recoune to th» 
aiiiina^, \,r sofr yinrts which they enclose, and a part of 
wliuh the &ht;i!» are. lie did more: for he well charac- 
terised, upon the principle advocated by li.iii. M s er.il ^( uera. 
especially among the Onivalves, as thoy were then culled. 
And although ho acknowledges that lua information with 
regard to tlw Bivalvot wss not sufficient to enable Lim to 
carry out his views in the same manner with regard to them, 
ho observes that they must be susceptible of being charac- 
terised with refcrento to the animals, or soft parts, as well 
as the Bivalves, (iuetiard furthi r innixted out the divi- 
sion of shells into Tttrestrial, Flumitilc, and Marine, and 
paid particular attention to the presence or absence of tho 
opttraUum. There can bo little doubt that theee obser- 
vations determined d'ArgenviUe to addtohisseeimd edition 
of ' Cuuchyliolo<^ic ' (1 737) a number of figures of the ani- 
mals, or soft parts, under the name of Zwmnrphose* ; 
these, it is true, aie numy, if ii it all nf tliLin, wvy b.id. 

The principles of Gucttard were in tbt; hauic year (I'j') 
more extensively applied by Adanson in his * itistoirc Na- 
turellc du Senegal— C'o^iV/o^f*.' Ho distinguishes all 
the external narts of the animals and the shells. In the 
Univalve Shell*, os they were then called, or. as Adanson 
denominates them, the Limafotu, he points out the whoris 
(spires), t!ie \ i iuiiniief ), the aperture, the operculum, 
&c. ; and m llie BiViUis. under the name o( Couques, lui 
treats of the valves, which lie teiiin biiium-;. an l ii^jlices 
their cquuliiy or inc/\iiality — whellier ihcy shut el or 
gape at any point-'thc hinge, and the number and f i t:: sf 
the teeth compoaiug it, with the cavities which ibuy fono 
—the ligament, eonsiderinf it as tofhrm and situation — ^Iho 
mti-ele>, .;r rnther muscular impressions with regard to 
then ligurc, sim, and number : the nacre, &e. Out of the 
modifications of tl'.e^e p irls oT Ihe bivulvo shell he forms 
diviojons — as tlve tltpttaulutg on tho variations of the hini^o ; 
tlii.'L' depending upon the relative situations of the Ima- 
mcMt externally, internally, ; three dvpendhig upon the 
tuodiilcations of moacular attachment, vu. Conquee with 
one muscular attachment, Conqne* with two muscular at- 
tachments, and Con^utff with tJuroe mtucubratluebmeiits; 
and iLree depending upon tho pnsonoo GT absoDdOof tbo 
nacre and its modi ficai ions. 

In the anima'i>, or si t i |i:irts, of the iMU^OUOt bodireOls 
his attention to Ihe piutcipal parts. 

1. The tenlaeula, or teiiUicJcs, which he names borns 
(cornea), sad wbiob he considers with regard to their num- 
ber and shape as fttrnishmg specific character, aooordiuK as 
lliey are absent, or as tlsi ri- :u e two or four, or according to 
their conical or cyUndncal lutrii. the absence or presence of 
eonvex::y (rentlemcnt) at their oriL.'ii>, :iiid tboir situation at 
the ro«.>t, or at the extremity of the head. 

2. The eye* — Uieir absence or presence ; and in the biter 
case, their Mtuatimi upon tbo head at the internal side of 
the toot of the tentacles, behind tbo lentac)e% towards 
their internal side, at tlic origin of the tentacles OD thoir 
external side, abuvo the rout of the tenlactes on tbov ex- 
ternal side, ai the iiinMIe >>l' the tentacles oo their cxtemsl 
side, and at the summit ot ihu tentacles. 

3. The mouth, as provided with two jawi witboui a pro- 
boscis, or with a proboscis without j iws. 

4. The IrocAfft or respiratory orilic«, as formed 1 ^ i s tu- 
ple hole situated on ono of the aides of tho animal, or by a 
lung mm which has its exit near tho bock. 

5. Tiie r>'>f, "ccorWvvr a<; it is divided by a transverse flu- 
row at ii> iinien>>r part, or not. 

The <:fn<;u.-s are regarded bf Adanion With lofeionott to 
fottr principal parts, viz. : 

1. The mantle, which may bo either divided ill round 
into two loboa, or divided on OIW side only, or form a sac, 
open only at the two opposite extremities. 

.'. The trnrhea. or tube, which may be either sinple, and 
u) tUo Juini .fan aperture, double in the form of apertures, 
double in the t i ni < > -eparate ood distinct pipes* or doiiU* 
in the form of united pipes. i 
3. The foot null, or not oppeoiing eKtefMlly, or if poof* 
ing oktetnally. 

I 
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•I SmmmI are figured 
igoidar, 



, uidBr two 



1. 
»L 

Zifmoftittt CMvsiWt* 

Genera:— Cvnibiuin. Bulimii (Pliysa of llic m>Klern»>. 
Diritus (Planorhis of Guettard;. Pi.HlnK;s (Auricula of 
Lamari k). Cochlea (Bulimu* of BruKUUTt-). Upas (Pa- 
tella of modorn eutbon and also embracing the Chiton!^). 
Balwtis. YettM(Votata of Lamarck. Cytnba of BrutU njM 
TMbra. Porcellana (Marginella and Oliva of aulhon). 
Cyptaa. Poriboliu (Young of Cypnoa and ttdaU Hv^i- 

$ 11. 

Limofon* Opereuth, 

Slromhiis (Coiuis nf tlm mcKlcriis). Purpura (inrluJing, 
»ilh the true Purpura). Dulium, Cas.siduna, Miirc x, Strum- 
bus of the mo<lcrns some Mitrro, &c.). UiK cmura. Ceri- 
tbiuro. Vcrmetus. Truchus. Turbo. Natwa. Nehta. 

The Conquet are alito divided into two 

Cnnquft Bivalrf*. 
Genera:— Ostrcum (Ostrea of the mo<lcrn>.i Jataronus 
(S|K)ndylus? of the ino<lern»). Perna (incluilm^ Mytilus. 
llodiola, Avieula. Fiona, and Cardita). Chama ( including 
VeniM. Qftherea, Maetra, Oaidita, and aomo of Solen ; but 
apparently none of the ChaiMi ef modem eutbon). Tcllina 
( Donax of the modemt). PBOtOMidm (inelttding Cardium. 
ANii,widion»tnMPMtaiMuliorLuBar^ Solan. 

411. 

Coiuput MuUtvdvsa. 

Pholaa. Teredo. 

Sweh is the ayatem of Adanioo ; and although it prcMnta 
erron, whieh wooM tery mdbably have faeea aToide<l bv so 
good nn observer, if he bad lived at a later petiod, «Mn 
this brnnch of knowledge hernrao better Icnown. we Btttt 
allow hirn llie merit of beniK iho Hr-t who practically a p- 
piu'd ilic principle of clu«!-ificntioi> lui-t-U on the etraotarc 
of the soft as woll a< the hard ] :>r'^, "P. io Other WWdlt on 
the organization of the animal and Khi-ll. 

(\^ffro)'. a pbytician of Pah*, applied the same principle 
te bis httk 'TkeatiM ea theTcnestrial and Fluviatile Shells ' 
in the neighboarbood of thai city. His geoera of UnivalTeB 
amount to five mily. vi«. Ancylut, CncAira, Pticdnum. 
Ptannrbit, and .\'/ ri!a. His genera of Bivalves consist of 
two. CAamn ami Mi/tihi'i : in the first of which be places 
CyctiiM, and in the second an Anodon and a Unio. 

Miiller. the Dane, preaenled soolof(ists with a system 
fimoded on the aaiae prineiple, whieh, whilst it w«a more 
complete than that of Ooetuud, ineamneh aa it extended 
to all concbjliferoas animals, was less natural than that of 
Adnnson, and allogetbcr inferior to it, a« flir as Adanson's 
went ; but it wa» much mure elaborate, and d<-mands a i^rirat 
sluri- of praise. The aulhur of the Zwlogia JJaniru, in Ins 
• Vcrmiuni terrestrium el tluviatilium Hl^l<lr^a,■ adopts 
three primary divisions— (^'/iit-u/r<'f, Jihaivet, and Mmli- 
valve$. 

He divides the UmvalvM into three aaetkast— 

1. Those testaeeoos traivalvss whose shell is pierced 
through and through ; and in this seetkm he pheas the 

Echtni and Drnlnltum. 

2. Those which have a xcry lara;c npci turo, ronsi-stins nf 
Akera <Hulla of modern zoologist-i), Argunauta, Ihilhi 
{Phyna uf Dmparnaud and others), Jiurcintan {Limn<r>i <>( 
Um moderns). Caruchitm, Vertigo, 7<rrAo, Helijc, Ptanor- 
tU, Anejfbu. PattUu, and Hokotu. 

3. Opereulaled testaceous univalves, in which be places 
the genera TVi/onrum (Bueeimm of Linneius), TYne/iM, 
Heritiu / 'u/jWo, and Servula. 

The ISitu/i ei arc divided 'iv the Mum- nulhur into two 
•pctions only: the 1st con^J^tlnK of lh.>Mj wlntli have a 
toothed lunge, including Terebratuh, a new genus; the 



The HMMau tomuUm the fsnsn CUkm, 

Pholat. 

There can he little doubt that it was to 

(among whom we do not include Muller, whcse tru 
ap|K!ttrcd subsequently, n<ir Gcolfniy, whose trtaUx- k{}av-s 
nearly simultaneously ) we owe the atm-n'kd BrTan^:mau 
of LinniBUS as it fioahy appeared in hts last cdttwn 
Systma Naittra (tho 12th. 1767), and as we have g>m c 
above. In the esrlier editions the term Mothuea does tm 
seem to have occurred to bira. The naked mollcukx ared» 
tributed among lb« order Zoophyte*, of his cIsm I'enmm, 
and the testaceous mollusks furmed his third order td that 
class, Tettticra. Anions; llu' first vre find Trlh^t. ucitlrr 
which he arranncil llie H dhthuritr ; %nALiTK^x »;■'! -■^^t'J. 
which he plaood near tlie Hydrer. ' The seosod *ti« 
yet divided into Univalve t and Jiieaim. Tb« genua 
Patflla and Cochlea sefcrn to have embraced all 
natod univalves; and Cjeprwo^ Haliotia, and Ai 
simple univalves. Att tne Biva§9e$ aBvesr Io he 
under the term Concha ; and the Attune, uadsr the bbm 
of Micrrtcosmm, seem to have found a plaoe imdsr his Tcr- 
iaeea. 

It is in the tenth edition (1756) that we first trace eoc- 
sidcrable augmentations, which incresied in tbc \a»l ibat 
received Um correction of the neat Swedish ntwralm's 
own hand, and whidi eppeaied in three vcIosms: the Ibc 
part of the first volume being published In 17M;theaees«l 
part of that volume, containing the Intfcta and Vtrwm, a 
1767; the MToiid volume, ritntaininsj the plants (ffcrna** 
yegetuhilr\, in 1 767; and the third, containing the m.ricnU 
(h'r^riuni Lupideum), in 17f>8. Adanson's work *m f 
lished at Pans in 1767. ten years before the sccvnd f^r: of 
the second volume of the last 
/Mfw. But Linnmus ai 
Ubours of Oaettard an( 



the last editioB of tue Swttf^ So- 
ippoaia to have only praiied bf the 
sd Adanion to add to the icwiasf 




tod, of those which have n lootiiless liingo. owluding two 
new gpnen, ^iHOffiM and Bestemt which he s^anisa from 
the oysters. 



the orders Mollu%ca and Tfstarra of hi* f',,-^,, m-i to 
define thcni nion- r'.OM'Iy. Gi-idVrov's pulili<.i;i -ii iff«*r<d 
nearly al -.uin.' tjuiowiili lii^ u-mi I l-i c'iiii'.ii. The 
object of Lmnaub seetns to have been to eslabltsii* ncmen- 
claiure and furra a system of concholugy restic;; oo the 
modifications of structure in the shell akos: in Cselaa 
arbitrary svstem which has now gsnevally given w^ to tja- 
tems founded upon more natural prindpies. 

Pallas iMittcellaMea Zoologira, 176(5) seems to have bera 
the fir>t t(>|joint out the un>lcad\ fuun laiion on whir^. •! r 
M&tcm of LinniDUS rested. He allows that the sub<riivt»*«a 
of the testaceous moUusks, as a<l<ipted by Linnxus and ka 
followers, resting on the shell only, without takii^ 
mal into consideration, is far from natural ; and, in I " 
of prophet which is now fuUUledt ho remarks that ill 
be preserved. 

nru^ni Ore, nevertheless, weighing; the great int 

wliK'li the 3y.>tein of Linnxus had exercised on xoulopy ia 

Seneral, and the powerful aid which it afforded t . n.t » . 
cnt of that science, clung, in bis X>tr<ionn<itrr det I 'm, 
to the mctbotl of the Swede in so many poinu that he may 
be said almost to have dtma little mocn taan imitate han. 

Bruguiire admits the divbion of tiM two orders MsHbs 
cous Worms and Testaceous Worms. The first uf the?< h* 
subdivides into two sections, accenting to the |irrM-nrie 
absence of trntartilii, and ciin>e<]uently jumbles togi ;!4.r x 
very heterogeneous mass of animals; for the sam< nosua 
his second section is even more heterogeneous than the first. 
Ho however separates into a distinct order the Bekim ami 
Star fithee. 

In the second order, or that of TetUieeout Worvu. thoogh 
the Linnean principle is kept in view, the genera are more 
multiplied and their characters Iwtter defined ; and as Bru- 
giiicre IS one of thoiM: authors who haii greatly contnbuied 
to the advancement of this branch uf zoMOgJTt We shall g|tw 
nn outline of his system of concholog)-. 

He, like Linnieus, divides tlio TV^faeeovr Wonm iWto 
three sectionsg according to the number of the valve*. 

In the first iHuttiwueei) he places the Chtlmu. Balwta; 
nnd Anttfi/u ( Lrj. ii of L^mm-us), Ttralj, Fittu^una, n Jjt. 
C"A(i/- I a lu-w iitid itn:i(;;nary genus), Anomtu, and Cratui, 
We hero have fjr the lirst time a xpuration of the Pedaa- 
culatfd and Si »')ile typc» of the Cirrtpcds {Campt^l'urrmatm 
and AcamptoMomala) pointed out uitder the (Oneric appclln* 
tion-i of i<flalii^ end Milainw^ and ihTriiiiTgBnsn ffifnfsaa 
and Crmh. 

The niv^hr^i (sccMid stdioiO Mt difUsd ioto the i 

lar and irregular. 
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Among tb« Regular BfvtUve* tm thrae mm gnuta, Hz. 

Amrdo. Piacuna, and Perna. 

The Irregular Bivalves contain the new geuera Trigania, 
Pecten (previously iie{>aratcd from the oyittera by Mtiller 
and Poh), Tridacna, Cardita (formed at the expenM of 
Chama, Uoa^ »nd Tenbnttiilat coniainmg » (ttftami of 
Anomia. 

The t.'n»f .! 'i ' f ire sulxlivitled into the UmUoeular, or those 
Without any nartitions, and the MulttloctUar, or those which 
in' tiirnii-lieu with regular partitions or septa. 

Tlie Unilocular Univalves withtmt a regular spire con- 
lain Ihtella and Fissurella, divided Ibr the first time, and, 
n>>t<Drith«tanding the obscr^'ationsof Pallas, Denlalium, iier- 
piJti, Silif{uarta, and Aspergiilum, among others ; Fissu- 
ftUa, Stliquaria, and Aspergillum being new. 

The Umtortdar (/nipaives with a rri;uiar sj/ire prus«Dt 
a kss hottTo^uiicous as; iiibiu . \\ V (lad among them 
Voiuta reduced to a more unitbrm genus by withdrawing 
from it some of the widely diftmit species whidb LiniMeus 
ider that nuMb ud the Mlowins n«w 



bad eoogregated under 

Siom; (hmm (or ntlwr Ovtdumy. OHpo, Pmrpura, Cassis, 
'erebra, /^«w*, Cerithium, Bulimus, Planorbis,MdNatica. 
The Mulltlocuiar Uuivulvi s nut noticed by Linnnus, but 
pointed out by Brcj n or Brevniusi of Danzig, m his Disser- 
talio de Polythalainiis, nova Testaceorwn Cimse (173S), 
o>mprise tho genera Cumerina, Ammonites, and Orthtetnu, 
It lh« vxpense of the genua Nuutitus of Linnieus. 

OmUiv whose edition of Lianaeus appeared about the 
MN tinM with the work of Brugui^n^ raquim bat little 
Bolfae. F«nir or Ave new genera were added to the Sftttma 
y<itur(P. which received m this edition a great number of 
fj^ieete:^ too many of them added carelessly and in a manner 
locruate cunfusion, instead uf di^bipatin^; it. 

la 1791 Poll pubiisbed the first vuiututs of his splendid 
vork, TestiKta utriusque Siciiitg eorumque Hi$§oria et 
isoAMMk Of tlie cue with which the detaila are wraueht 
oel, and the magnifieeoee and aeearaey with which they 

ire illustrated, it is impossible to speak too highly. But 
■ hile Poll avoids the errors of those who souj;ht to esta- 
blish a gysteiii (jf leslaceous moUusks on the structure of 
iine &h«ll aluue, be runs into the opposite extreme, and rests 
bu arrangement on the soil parts of the animal onlv, with* 
oQt aojriefecaoea to the haid part or alwU. He divides the 
Mo lhiea into tiuee ordeia:— 1. MMuea bneMuttt(8epite 
itcflf Linnojus, and the Tritons and SerpuUf of the same 
tntbor). 2. Mollmca rrptantia (Gastropods of the more 
Dirtdmi authors). 3. Mollusca subsilietiiia iMuIti valves and 
Btnlvca of the old iichool, and characterised as being pn»> 
nded with a long foot, as being fixed tO KMha OV ftM^ and 
nilwaya wanting a head and «]««). 

Oftheae families the mubtnatiualamtheBinlve^aadtfMfa' 
ttsn^ement is hated npoa the itmcture of inpnCantpartk 

f jtile seems to hate been dune for the sctenee from 1789 
'" ".ror<, a period which included iho French revolution 
Its reign of terror; but in 179S a new era commer!<«d, 
•nd Greorge Cuvier pubhshed his Tableau Elemenlaire de 
(Histoire Natureiie des Artimaux. This gitnt man, dearly 

f:rteiving that Guettard, Adanson, Geoffroy, Miiller, and 
uli took a rigbl view of the prittoipliea of daantcation when 
(Hey proposed tho organifatioQ of the animal as ita faasn. 
iduptcd that method, and united, as Pallas had done, under 
lb« name of Mvllusm both the Vermes iMollusca) and 
Vermfi {Tfstiicrtt) of l^inncous. Considering tlie absence 
Jf presc ni c of a shell as a contingency of secondary import- 
liui;, he divided the MuUu&ca into three sections, — the 
^fphalopodam Motiiuea, the Gastropodotu MoUtuea, and 
be Ace^udou* UMlutea. Fmallv he arranged this 'Seoond 
Srand Division of tho Animal Kingdom' in six classes, and 
i^Tc the following method in his last edition of the Regne 

MOLLUSCA. 
ClaMT. 

CBVHAtOPODA. 

1. S4^a of Linnnits. containing thelbttowfaiffr genera and 

oWencra: Octopus, Polvpus, Eledone, Aij;iiiuui1a, Belle- 
■^Jpnuu, I>jIit;o, LoligopsJS, Onycholeuthis, Sepiola, Scpio- 
euthis, and llm Cuttles properly so calle<l, viz. Scpia of 
'-amarck. — 2. Nauiiius of Lmna'UH, contain ini; Spirula, 
be Nauti'.i ^ ropcrly so called (Nautilus pompilius, &c.), 
'ituuf, t.ortoliU||andOrthooeraa.-~a. Belemnites, inelaA- 
3g Actinuconiaxr*.— 4. ifmiN«nilM. including the Amuo- 

* la th« trxi Acttnocoouui is i»e>MiM in llts Mdiaa ■■Mncialtd to the 
eMBcl«mnlim,UioughUl*irvgiuniaraiat«aM. lallN'1u|«lniM>i|iM' 



nitcs properly so called (Simplegados of Do Monlfort), 
Plauites of L)c Haan, Oratites,0rbulitc8, Globiles, Gonia- 
tites, Pelagus, Scanhites, Baculites (Tmmites, Rhabdilea, 
Icthyosarcotitos), Haroitos, Turrtlitea (the kit with M. 
Audouin'sdoabt).<-'5. Qiffurrrna(Nuniiniili(M«fLiaiarck), 
with Iheir iaintty of genera. [PoRAMtiniiit4.] 

UaaslL 

prssoKM. 

1, Clio. 1, Cymbulia. 3, IMeumodfmion. 4, Limaava. 
SfUjfaiaia. r,, ^.V.'ot/rjru, including Creseis»Cavieria, Psyche^ 
and Eurybia, of M. Rang, and p«hl|K Wftm of QlMJ 
and Gaimard. J, Pyrgo ( fossil). 

ClaaaUL 

OMrsBOWDa. 

Order I. 
PulmoniAira. 
} 1. 

PulmoniiiBta TotMlm. 

1. Lima^t including Lima* fcoperly ao called, ^'en. 
Vaginuliis. Testaeetla and Pannacella. 2, H^x, indud- 

ing Helix properly so ealKd. Vitrina (Ilelieolimax of F6- 
rus^ac). liulimus. Pupa. Chondrus and Succinoa. 3, 
Ciausi/ia. < AdtuUm (indiidtDg PotyphcBras of ]J» 
Montfort). 

Pulmonifera Aqniticrv. 
1, OncMiUtm. '2, Ptanorbis. 3, Lunticcus or lAmnira, 
•>, Pfiijsii, near which Cuvior would place Scarahu* of De 
Montfort. 5, AurietUa, indudiog (Jarychiiun of Do F£ru»> 
sac 7, Mtkanpm ((7«io0iiAff, UtnO 

Order 2. 
Nudibranchiata. 
1. Doris. 2, Onehidoris. 3, Phcamoeems. 4, Polycfra. 
5, Tritnnin. C, Thethys or Tfthy^. 7, ScyX^ea. S, Glau- 
cus. 9, Laniogerus. 10, Eoftdia. II, Cwolina, 12* 
PlabtlUmh 19, Tirgipef. 14. liwArt«> 19^ BaMbrm' 
chut. 

Orders. 

InfBrobranduBta* 
1, J'kl^litha. 2> Diphyllidia. 

Order 4. 
Teetihiandihtta. 

], Pit iirobranchtis. 2, Pleurobrarich^ca {Ptewobran- 
cfudium of Do Blainville). 3, Aftii/sia. 4, Dolabetla. i, 
Notarchus. 6, Bursaiella, 7, Akera, including Bullisa. 
BulU, and the Akn» pcoperiy w called (Doridium of 
Meckel, and loberia of De Blainfilto). 8^ OtulropUrCM. 
9, (htttnUtk 

Hetonpoda* Cijun>) 

These Tc all comprised bjT FocAd under his genua 

Plerotracht a, and comprehend 

I. Citrintiria. 2, Atlunta. 3, Firolu- 4, the Timoriennes 
of Quoy and Gaimard. 5. the Monophores of the tame. 
FftgOineotHna ia planed heie, b«t with doubt 

Order 6. 

Perfinibrnnchiata, 

Fauidy of Tiocliiiids. 

1, TrtKhu* (mcluding Tectus, Calear, RotaOa. Canthari- 
dus, Infundibulum, Telcscopium. Solarium, and Euompha* 
lus). 2, Twrbo, includiuK. as ^'eneim and subgenera, Tttrim 

properly so called (which comprises both Turbo and Mele- 
agns of Dc Monlfort), Delphinnla, Plcurotouiaria, Turri- 
tella, Scalaria; together witli i i tn n terrestrial and fresh- 
water subgenera, vis. : Cyclostoina, Valval a, and Paludina; 
and the following: Littorina, Monodon, Phasianclla. Am- 
puUaria (including Lanistos of De Monlfort), Ilclicina, Me* 
lania, RiBsoa,Hel«nop9is. Pirena, Acteon (Toriiatvlla, Lam,)* 
PyramidoUa. Janthina. Nerita, Natifia, Fdanmta, Vebleib 
Neritino, and CUthon. 

PannlyofChpoloida. 

1, Cttjntlus (Pileopsis of I.jimarck). 2, Hipponyx. 3, 
CrepiduUu 4, PiMh^. 5. NapiceUa (Cimber of De 
Montfort). G. Calyylrrea. 7, SipkmmH^ 9, ^nrftoff* 

CenfocfMn. le, Ctyplotoma. 
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FlnoflyaP Bnodnolds. 

1, Conut. Ci/pvtr I. .I, Oriihi, or rather Ovulum, in- 
cluding Volva (Ruiiiu?,?) ami l aljiunius of Dc Hontfbrt. 
4, TereMluvi. 5, I'ntula, uirluihiig Ohva, Volvaria, the 
truf Voluta? (subdivided by Brodcnp* into CyniUa— Cjra- 
btum of l>e Moiitf. ' Melo, and Voluta), Marginena,Culuin- 
beUa. Milni and Cancellaha. 6, Bucdntan, including Buc- 
dnum of BniguMre, Nassa, Ebtirna. AnciUaria, [Doliam 
(the Tuns, and PartriilRc Tuns). Harpt, Purpura, Unicor- 
nus (Munoccros, Laiu ), Rtcinula (Sistruin uf De Montf.), 
CoDcholepat, Cassis, CaH»i<laria (Morio of De Muntf.). and 
Tcrebra. 7, Centhtum (including Potamides). b, Murex, 
including Murex, Brug., which comprises tlie Munccs pro- 

Sly ao eaU«d (Munx. Da Monttx and Bronieai lypius, 
ieomia, Aquilloi, LntDrinm, Triton, and Thiphon of the 
same: Rant f ;nfluf!ini^ ApoUon of DoMontf); Fusus 
(including Fu.^ub and Lutirus of De Moiitf.); Slruthiolaria ; 
Plcurotoma; Clavatula ; Pyi iiKi iiiirluilni^ Ful^'ur of Do 
MouU'.). and Fawiolaria. 9, UtroirUtm (including Strombua, 
LuDf FUmoaiHy Roatailaria, nd HtppochiaiM*). 

Order 7. 
Tubulibianchiata. 
1, Vmrmihu, indnding Vflnn&ia. S; Magitu. 9, SUi- 



Order 8. 

SewtibnaeliiatB. 

1, Htilinlif, incUidini^ Padollus as a Bub(;enus, and Sto- 
matia. 2, PttnavUa. 3, Emarginula (Paimariiun of D* 
MoBtfbrt). 4, ArMopAoru«(ScutiuorilalloiitAiM>. 

Onlcr 8. 

Cyclobraiicbtato. 

Oass IV. 

ACEPBALA. 

Order 1. 

Acephala TcslMM (vilh fov bnuHhU fnilkl$» or 

.•allels). 

Family of Ottraccans. 
1. Acardn,* Brag., or Otiradtet, 1* Ptjtaaut, ineluding 
Radioliies, Sphmnlitea, Caleeohi, Hippimtaa, and Bato- 

litc*. 2, 0*/rM, Litni , including Ostrea. Bruir . QrypheDa, 
Pccten, Lima, and IV'luin. 3, Ilinnites. 1, Phfjionloma. 
5, Pac/iyti .f. fj. Dianehora. 7, PoJ"/ sis. 8, Au'^mut. 9, 
Ptacuna. 10, S/x»t(i|r/iw. from ^» Inch Lamarck hiu Hcpa- 
nted Flicatula. U, JMMnw. \ l. Vulsella. 13. /Vrrra. 
flron vbldi haive been aepaiatod Crenatula, Gervillia, Ino- 
eerarana, Oitfllaa, and Ptthrinitaa. 14, Btiieria, \i,Avi- 
citla, including Margarita. IB, Phma. 17, Ana, Linn., 
including Area, Lam., CucuUeea, Peetuneulua, and Nucula. 

Family of Mytilaccana. 
1, Mytiltu, Linn., includini; Modiola and Lithodoinus '2, 
Anodon, iocludinc Iridina, Dip>^as, &c. 3, Unio. including 
Hyria and CSfestalia. 4, Cardita. i, Cypricardia, and tiie 
Corallinphaga of M. de Blainville* Fmmeardia, and Cra$- 
KUella (Papbia, Roiai.). 

Family of Chamaceans. 
1. Chatm, lina, ineluding Tndaena« Hippopua, QMaa 
(Braf.)> Dieeraa, and laocardia. 

Faiuily cf Cardiacoans. 
I, CaflrfrHWi, including Hcniicarduim. 'i,Dr>nax. 3, Cy- 
eUt, iadudihg Cyrena, C) pnna. and Galalhasa. 4, Cortnt, 
Cut.* Kmbriot Megeria. i, Teiiiita. 6, Lonpe$. 7» Lucina. 
%t UmgtiMma, 9, Vtnm, indodingAalMtofUMiina, Lam.), 

CytlMtfM, Cbpea. and Pcinrul i \Q, Cnrbula. ll,il!K*«. 

Family of the Enferm6s. 
I. Jf|ia; iaeludinz Lutraria. Anatina, Solemya, Olyt^me- 
nt» Panopna, and Pandora. 2, Bnuamga. a» Hiaima. 4* 
S*^, inelttdint; Snnguinolaria, Piimuobla, and Ptamnm- 
ttua. 5, Pfin/,t'i. r,, Terrih. 7, Bstulana. 8. Gmtro- 
duena. 9, Teredtna. li), Clavagella. H, Atpergiiium. 

Older S. 
Acephala uithout shcllA. 
ist Family (Simple). 
I, BijMra, iwdading Tlwlii. mbfti, and Digyan. % 



+ Hm. <|i.h (l|(iip»l \f Hr'd. ■ KiorUji'./ I'l I'l'j IT. 1. 2. 3,«p | fMt> tt fc« 
••«lili>( biuad(mM«c|upk}*ua{ilM?(lViii»ar*C«ta«au, 



S. FkmafCAginpto). 

Cla« V. 
BnAcntoroD*. 

1, LingiUa. 2, Terebratula, inchidrng Sprnfcr 
cidea. i, Orbuula, inoluilmg Diavma and Craoi^ 

Clasi YI. 

ClRRnoPODV. 

(Lopas and Triton, Linn.) 

1. Anati/a, including PenUlania. Pb lli iif k Cmmt 
Oiion, and Totralaamis. '2. Pnlimut. wr':\^>\.r>i A -»» i 
Onia, Asenia, PyrgoniB, Ochili^^io, Cr.-U*jj, LVrf^jnuu.!. 
bicincUo, and Diadcma. 

Such is the method finally propoied br turier: acd 
while perusing it, tbe reader abmiM reoaeaiber tbat b« faai 
tba adnnlage of fafcwiMcn to almoei mmy aatbor of 
wbo bad wmm on tbe aubjei^ dewa to tbe yaar IkM 
Nnf that tins at all detrart-* frr<m th* exccUeot UM whid 
he lia.<i made of the materials ai his command, and Ihn IpBSJ 
philoftophirai viewt whioii Iw tosbaf tU* kMriciin dipaM 
ment of zoology. 

We must now go back to 1 798, «ben Lunareb bi 
puUicationa on tbs MoUusca, by a fifv in trilarb b» « 
parated tbe great genus Sepia into tlun* gMn ; ar^i 
1 799 he gave to the world bis Prodrmmtvi anrw d a i iitos 
tion of shells, wherein he establiiibed seretal aew (cnaa 
In this work he statr* hi< adhoi .n t > the phnop.<^ i" 
views of Brusuu're, whilst profiling by tl»c ob*eriat>..ta 
Cu\ierastu the organization of tbe nnimaiv but remi-« 
that he has been compelled to restrict stiU mora tbe rtj 
netofB of tho genera, and 0QO8H|«ently to anfeat tii 
number. In «8l)l, when be pnblisbed bia JiMmmm^ 
vertehret, he seems to have been conTinoed of d» JiMA I 
the view* ol ("uvier; aiwl ii > lonin r ci-nf-nmi La i"«stU 
to the shells, he followed very nearly the evanjple f ti* 
great loologist, and rested bis system up.jn tb«orf»n n < 
of the soft parts, as well as on tbe form of tbe ibril ^ u 
animal. The 1st vol. of tbe last etlitkm. arbtdi reevn^ a 
oorreetions of Lamuvk'a own band, waa paMabai ■ 
and tbe last to!, in I6S3:* tbe followinf to tha anaff 
ment left b\ hmi. 

Before We eiuer upon that part of tho *\s:itn wWiJ 
strictness bclotii;-* to the subje''t lufori- u-, it « i I* 
ary to a succinct view of Lainarck*s Ann/'.xU- T-s* 
he divides into three orders:— 

I. The Apod Annelida, eoalaining tbe BtrwimiK % 
Leeches, and tb« Lm^riddif or Wenne (Bibiaii wt j 

II. Tlie Antcnnatcd .Annelid*, contains. g tbe Jja^d 
<i(/rt», the XrrmUtiirAhc I untri^itdtr. and iho Amfikm^^^m 

III. The Sedentary .Aiincliil*, cnntaining tbe ty^^-* 
which include Arenirola and Siliquana; the J/«W«'^ 
which inelodeClyraenc and Dentalium ; tbe A^f^^'' " ^ 
wbiobaaBpriao Pactinaito. babeUaria. TerebalKtoi ^« 
pbitrlto. and «bo StnmKdm (SpimUa, Serpoh. %*toM 
Galeolaria, and Magilus). . 

The Anneiid* immediately preoeda Lamardi'a Ga»l 

CiMMtmiu. 

Order 1. 
8$mU Ctrrkip$d*$. 
§ 1. With a qimdriTattre ufiiiinlaB. 
GksIMn:— 'Tttbicinclla. C >r>Muila. Balanu*^ 
1 1. With a bivalve operculum. 
Pyrguina. ChMMia> 

Order "2. 
Pedunculated Ctrrhipe%Je$. 
$ I. Body completely enveloped by its 
eonpaaed of oontiguoua piaoai^ leaving a fiat aMa v a 
•ninal whan they an opened. 

Anatifa. IV)Uicipc4. 
$ 2. Body completely enTclopcd by tu tonic. ' 
Tcrtbeleet hv an anterior opening. 8h!e0 ktwf4it 
piecea, which have no need to open lboaaal«to Iw 
of the arms of the animal. 

Qnaraa. Otion. 

• TVrr U iino<hrr eJHka of 
(Idto) In k eouiM u( ru 
DsttoywanlMUaaW 
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ciBSi xr. 

CONCHIFKIU. 

Orde; 1. 

Conchiftra XXmnarui. 

Tm nmelw of •ttadnaent at Imit. Shell, internally, 
rith two mtueator hnpressiona, which are sepumte and 

.It, r.ii. 

( I ) Shell regular, tjeiKrally cquivalva. 

(A) Slicll gaping, in general, at like )atef«l estnioities, 
tt v»ive« bcins^ approximated. 

<•) Crastipede Conchi/ers. — Mantle with ita lobos united 
mleriorlv, eitiier entirely or partiaUy ; fcot thick poaterior : 
;ape of the thetl alwaya rnnarkabla, often eonriderable. 

(I) Shell cither roiuuiin'il in a tubular slieiitli, distinct 
mm it4 valves, or eniircly or partially incnisted in the wall 
if the diMith, or pvqjaeiing «KtMiially. 

Fuiuily Tu!iir'olid:f+. 

AtuergiUum. ClavoKolIa. Futuiana. Septaiia. Teredina. 

rercdo. 

4 J) Shell without t ttthiUar abealb. 

(1) Ligament external. 

(*i Shell fithtu- furnished with accessory piooes, fi>reign 
rom viilvesi, or gaping very much anteriorly. 

FamHy Pboladids. 

Pholas. GastrochrDnn. 

(++) Shell without siccessory piecos, and gaping at the 
alaialoKUomttioi only. 

Family Solenidaj. 
Solen. PanopHBa. Giycymeris. 
(A) Ligpmant internal. 

Family Myida. 

Hya. Anatina. 

(**) Tfnuipfile r./ii-//;// ry.— Mantle with its lobes not 
arutiil, or it irdlv united ;intenorly ; foot uoall, comprewad; 
ppini; of the shull often oOMidoilblo. 

i f) l<igaiQcut internal. 

Family Mactrids. 

' : ' Lij;nnu'iit iiUornal otily. 
4) bbell gaping on it» sides. 
Lutraria. Mactra. 
(I'l Shell not ffapiitg at itt aidai. 
Cnissatella. Eryoina. 

\ U Ligament visible externally, or ^ollUo^ one part ho* 

irginicrnal, the other external. 
Ungulina. Solomyo. Ani]jtudesma. 

Fatn;ly Corliiilidtc. 
(Shell iueanivalvi?. L;t;amtiit internal.) 
Oiliula. Pandora. 
It-*') Ligament external only. 

Family Lithophagidte. 

R riiit^ shells without acce>siny incrc!., without any par- 
ti(u;iu hitedth, and more or le^!^ gaping at their anterior 
Ligament of the valves internal. 
SaxicaTB. Ptetrico!a. Venerupis. 

Fauiilj Nymphidfls. 
Two cardinal teeth at most in the same yalve. Shell 
gaping a little at the lateral extremitiflO. Ligament 
*^<cri)al ; Nymphs, in general, imping outwaidt, 
<0 Solen-like Nymphidm. 
oinKUinolana. Fsammobio. PaamiuotcMu 
''■!! Teflon I ke Nympluda-. 

Lateral Icctli. one or two. 
l'<'IUMa. ToUinides-. (^rhia. Llieioa. DOMO. 
'( i No lateral teeth. 
• '.'jp*a. Crassina. 

1 11) ShaU clgofld at the lateral oKtremitiea. when the 
«J*«atecloiea. 

, LamelHpedt CMfAfW. Foot lUtt*Mdi laMll^ 

not ijoslurior. 

flunily Cboehids. 

Thref rardlna! teeth zl lejist m onr- valve, with tg BUtpy 

in the other. L.ttcml teeth sometimes. 
1- nuviatilaCimehiiltt. 

U^^'^^k <>»• Dol UM tfaalermioitioo' Maf taitt Is Mtrs* 
1L.UI . ■o^Hl ■<* •l««ic<uil« rimty uame^ thai «■ iam IkN 



Shell with lateral teeth, anH covered with a false epidar- 
mis. 

Cyclas. Cyrena. Galathea. 
2. Marine ConchidtB. 

No lateral leeth in the flreater number ; rarely an epidor> 
mis, which covers the wh^e shell except the umbonea. 
Qyprioa. Cytherea. Venus. Venerieardia. 

Family Cardiide. 
Otedinal leeth irregular, either in their form or sitnation, 

and accompanied, in general, by 01 r 1 vu lateral t»vih. 

CardiuBt. Cacdita. Cypricardia. Hialelia and Isoear- 
diu. 

Family Arctds. 
Cardinal teeth nuall, nnmerous intrant, and disposed im 
each vain on a line whioh ii either aln^ht, or archod, or 

broken. 

Cuculloik Area. Peotinwdua. NuetiUi THsoni* mi 

CastoUa. 

Naiidm. 

Fluviatile shells, whose hinge is sometimes furnished 
with an irregular cardinal touth which is simple or divided, 
and with a li iigiiu'linal tooth which is prolonged under the 
corselet ; and sometimes is without any tooth at all, or is 
furn billed along ita length with irregular, granuloua tuher> 
cles. 

Muscular impression posterior and compound. Umbonea 
with the epidarmia peeled olT, atid ftequeatly eroded. 
Uokk Hyria. Anadonta (or lathier .Aoodon) and In- 



(••*•) Ambiguous Conchi/ers. 

Ftunfly Chamida. 

Shell irregular, incquivalve. A sintjlo cardinal tooth 
which IS oblique and «ubcrenate, inserted into a liillc pit ui 
the opposite \al\c. 

Muscular impreiisiijns two, distaott latoiaL External 
ligament deprcsiscd. 

jDioeraa. Chaoia. Etberia. 

Orders. 
Cuncht/cru Monomyaria. 

Only one mu&cle of attachment, which seems to (mveiae 
their body. 

Shell with an internal suboeatral uuicular imptatiion. 
(*) Ligament marginal, elongated on the hMder, sub- 
linear. 

(a) Shell transverse, equivalve, with an elongated mus- 
entar inpieaaion, bordering the upper lunh. 

Family Tridacoidak 
Tridacna. Hippopus. 

(&) Shell longitudmal or suhtratisvcrse. with a musrular 
impression contracted into an iMilatcd spaoo witlioul bor- 
dering the liinl). 

(t) Ligament at the lateral border of tlw shell, and al- 
ways enitra. 

Family UytUidn, 
Ilingc with a Aibintemal ligament which b marginal, 

linear, \ery entire. i.c^'tipyniL; a great poitof tho anterior 

bonier. Shell rarelv toh.ileil. 



KItwhi 



M\!ilijs. Fmna. 



(tt) Ligament at the lower border of the shell, or 
divided. 

Family Malleidie. 
Ligament raaninat, Mihiiaear, either inlefrupted bv cm- 
nolatioas or serial teetht or altogether aimfdn. Shell auh* 

ineqniralve, foliated 

Crcnaiula. Perua. Malleus. Avirula. Melengnna, 

C*) Ltguiueiii not margiusd, contracted intoa sliortsparv 
under the umbones, and not ftmning a tAdinoua tube 
under the shell 

(a) Ligament internal or denti-intgniaL Shall Mgular* 
eonpact* not foliated." 

Family Feotinids. 

Pedum. Lima. Plagioftmna. Foot en. Plieatuln. Spon* 
dylus. Podupsis. 

(6> Ligament internal or 4attl-intanaL Shall iiMfular, 
foliated, aometimea papvraoi^iut. 

I iiliuiy Ostreida). 
(1) Lii^Tnent demi-inter'nal. >hell foUiitad, hnt 1 
less often acquiring great thickness. 

• Th* tw» Wlrtia biww swBM as t i kHi t» tlw ttmturt «r ttMll 
lliiKnlhMtkMlvtha 
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Qrnhm*. Oatraa. VulaeUa. 

(f) tigfimont interaaL BluUddiMltbptnmeMiia. 

Plaeona. Auomk. 

Ligament either null or imteovn, or wproMntod 

%f a tendinous clionl which sustains the shell. 

(a) Ligamunt and uiumul unknown. Shell verj' iuequi* 



Family Rudistidn. 
SphwrulHoa. SadioUtas. Cakeola. Binstritaa. Dbobia. 

Crania. 

(b) Shell adherent, either immedtately «r bf a tendinous 

clii [i\ ulii. li ga»tains it, and scrvcii as a ligament Animal 
wtih Iwu opposed arms, which arc opposed, dilated, and 



Family Bnebiopodidce. 
Cooohifert having near th« moutfi two opposed, elon- 
nt«d, ciliated ann^^, rolli 1 spirally when in rt-pose. Mantle 
bilobated, the lobe» Kcjtaruied anteriorly, enveloping or co- 
irerinij the body. 

BboU bivalve, adhering to marine bodies* eitlter immedi- 
ately or by a tendinous chord. 
Orbkaia. Tatafaiatula. J. insula. 

Class Xil. 
MoLLirac*. 
Order 1. 

No foot for creepln);, nor arms fur progress or seizin;; the 
prev. Two fins opposed and siinUar, proper for natation. 
Body firee and (loaling. 
Hyalao. CliOk Ooodoca. Limaeina. CjrmbiiUa. Pneu- 



Order 2. 

GuilenijjDcla. 

AnimaU with a straight body, iinvt t \| irnl nor enveloped 
in a sbdl which can contain the enUrv animal ; having under 
Iho belly a foot or muscular disc united to Uie bo^ naadf 
throughiMit its lenglli. and serving for orMping. 

Somo naked, otben protected by a donal alidl, nol im- 
bedded ; and others, on the other BHM^ n^taiitia^ « 
more or less hidden in their mantle. 

1st Section. 
HyJrobraui-hi 

BranchitD. whatever be their j^usihun, elevated either in 
a net-work, in lamineu, ui n pectinated funn. or in a 
ribbon-liko shape. The animals of this section breathe 
water only. 

(«> Bmnehim oxtamal. niaeod ahova Urn mantla, aillwr 
an tha ba«k «r on tbo siaea, and being in nopartfawlar 
aivitjr* 

I in; U TVitonidto. 

OUurus. F-;]i-. Irii.;!,;.!. Scylltta. Tclhys. Di.rls. 

(b) BrauchiiD ptaco>l under ibo border of the mantle, and 
disposed in a longitudinal scries round the bodli Vt 4Nk ime 
aide only; netbatng m nny particular cavi^. 

Fiuii.lv Piiyllididsr. 
nqrIlidjiU Chitonellu.s.' Chiton. Pattlk. 

Family SomiphrUidida. 
idar tba bo ' 



bflrdtr of the mantle, and 
disnoscd in a longUndiaal tetiaa m tha tight lida of the 

bony only. 

Pleurobranelius. Umbrella. 

(e) Branchia> placed m a particular eavity upon the back, 
situated anteriorly near the naak* Shall alwafs aattanmlt 
andeoTaringthasoA parts. 

Family Calyptrsidm. 

Pamiophorus. Emarginuia. Fifsnirita. FBoopais. Gkr 
lyptriM. Crcpidula. Ancylus.' 

(«/) BranchiB placed in a particular cavity towards the 
posterior part of too baek, and covarod ottlmr by tha mantla 
or by an opantilar aaenlelMon. 

lt> NotMUaatda. 

Family BuUidie. 
Akera. Bullxa. Bottib 
(tt) With lentaeula. 

nuBily Laplysida. 
Lapljfiia. DdUMk. 

2nd Sefiion. 

Pneumobranckittta. 

Bcancma cnaping» in tha fium of • vaaenlar n«t-«ork, 



on the wall of a particular cavity, the aperture of ek^^ a 
a bote which the animal contracts or dtlatea at f 
Animate of Ibia saeiion breaiba nothing hot nil 
Family limaeidmi. 
Ondudiom. Faimasalla. Umax. TaatMsaOi. Ymm. 
Orders. 
Tran^attpoda. 

Body spiral in its posterior part. tlii« pan beinj^ •cpin:. . 
from iba foot, and always cnvel(^ed in the shell. The fou 
free, flattened, studied to lha lower baao of th* aaek. or u 
the antarior port of the body, 1 , 
spirivalvo and abeathing (engaioanta). 

S i ll n I. (1'1»> tiphagavii.> 

TracbeliiHxU without a prujeciiii^ Mpuau, aad r«spirt^ 
in general by means of a hole. Thit greater part pftftifim 
gout and furniahod with jam. SMI vrth the apertu?* 
entire, having at ita haaa neither donal awtm j.ng ootri 
nor canal. 

* Tracbolipods respiring air only. Shell spirivaln^ 
amad(mntii|ue), not distinctly nacrooos. 

Family Colimacidm (tetrmtrial^ 
(a) Four tentacles. 

Helix. Carocolla. Anostoma. Helicina. 
silia. Bulimua. Achatina. Succinea. 
(A) Two tentacles. 
Auricula. Cyclostoma. 

Family Limnaidm. 

Amphibious. living in the water, but coming to thai 
faeo to breathe. SheUwitb a sltarp I'^lj^e Xo the hp. 

Planorbis. Physa. Lyronca. or ruiher dta&M. 

(••) Tmchelipods breatbin^; water <;iiJ». Brmcb« pr->- 
jeciing in form of filatnentk, laminx- ur tufl« knlb«ti(»5- 
chial cavity. Shell often nacreous, and often aito tom^ 
protuberant ports on the surface. 

in) Shall fluviniaa, oportulaiod, the toft haate af «W 
doat mt imamhto a dein i-priitioa. 

(t) Bhall Vidl disunited borders. 

Family Mclanidm. 

Molania. Melanopsis. Pircna. 

(tt> Shell with united borders. 

Family Peristomida. 
Valvata. Paludina. Ampulbna. 
(6) Shell fluviatile or laartue, wbuee left borikr ar to 
raaantblai a dami*parlition. 

Fkmilf Nahtidk 
NavioeBa. N«ritinn(MMito)L Mhriln. Rsiim fHnw 
(f) Shell marina^ vhoaa left Up daaa hot mfUr • 

demi-partition. 
(t) Shell iontiog at the surface of tho ^ 
Family .TunlLini 
Jautbina. 
(tt) Shell nat floating^ having the 
no columella. 

Family Macrostomidm. 
Sigaretiu. StomatoUa. Siomati^ 
(ttt) Apertnne withoot any partiodnr 
the columella. 

Family Plicacidte. 
Tomatella. Pyrainidellu. 
(ttft) No plaits on the columiilU. 



Vermetoa. 
ih) Bordan 

Bolariutn. 



the aperture united cireaM^* 

Family Soalaridm. 
Scdaria. DelHimvla. 

ef the a|H'rture di»iiiiii<fl. 

Fuiuih Tiirliiutdn;. 
Patella. Trui'lius. Monodoota, et miir 
Turbo. Planaxis. Pba»ianclla. TotiiMlla. 

Section 11. (Zoophagous.) 

Tirachelipodawith a projecting siphon, and whkh eaN 
breathe the water which a: ri\i » ai ilie br.iri, h^ by t■«^• 
of this siphon. These feed on aniai;U subst«ncr«(]oj). i.- 
inr nc haw ae Jmn^ and an fluniahed with e miMiile 

pruboscis, 

Sliell &pirivalve,sheathins( the soft parts, with sa sfft--^ 
which 18 either canalicuUted, or notched, or tamed of *« 

ita base. 

(a) Shell with u canal more or loss long at the ha«e Ok' Ja 
aperture, and the right border of wboae Up docs not dbaxy 
mthagft 
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Garilhiiin. 
ciolMia. 



Fas- 



§1. 

J bourreiet on tiio rif lit Up of Uw SMCtet. 
FlouTotonMk TiiibiiMltt. Ctnoeliuia. 
Pvrala. 

49. 

A oonsUnt bourreUt on the right lip ia dl IIm 
(«) No bourreiet on the spire. 

Strutbiolarta. 
Bourrelett on the tpiMi 
RuMlla. Hum. Tntoo* 

{hi Shdl with •oomI mora or Ion kmg at tb* Inw of 

iU aperture, and the right 1)ordcr or w1io»o lip ebsngw its 
form with Kge, and hiui a siniu mferiorly. 

Ptcrid* (AJUm or AViiig iiholl*). 
Roololbm. PtaMMla, or father Pteroceras. Strombus. 
<f) flIwU irilli a alrart canal, ascending pooteriorly, or 
withnn oblique notch at tli ^asc afiU aporlon^ tlliadBmi> 
canal being directed towards the back. 

Fanilf PaipmridB (Pofpuriftflai). 

An asoending eaoal, or recurved towards the back. 
Canidarte. Cassia. 

An oWique notch directed backwards. 

Ricinula. Purpura. Monoceros. ConchoIepiSt Harpa. 
I>:.liiim. Burdnum. Bbuma% Teralnra. 

(<{) No canal at the base of tin aportun^ but % anUonll 
notch and plaits on tho columella. 

Family CoUimellidso (Columellnires). 

Oolumbclla. Mitra. Voluta. Marginella. Volvaria. 

(«) Shell without a canal, but having the baso of its 
apartiire nolefaed or vcrsant, and the wlwrls of tfia spire 
larga, oomp w iiad, and onroUed in auch a maaiior that tho 
last whoil neartj antirely covers the others. 

Fumily Ci nvf,luudoo (Enroulecs). 
Ovnla, or rather Uvulum. Cjpnsa. Ter^bellum. An- 
cillaiit. Oliva. Oamis. 

Order IV. 

Ceji/talnpoda. 

Mantle in form ofa sac, containing the lower part of the 
body. Head projecting from the sac, surrounded by ania» 
vhich are not articulated, but furnished with aueheiv 
(tentonaea). and which •nviron lha mouth. Two sessile 
<r«t two bttray aandiMaa to tho month; throe bearU; 



1 »l iiivision, 
Polythalamous Cephalopoda. 
Shell multilooalar»envdopad comploteljror partially, and 
atiich IS enoloaod in the poaterior part of the animal, often 
with adhoranee. 

• Shell multilocular. with simple chambers. 
Shell straight or nearly straight: no ftpilnl. 
Family OrtbooeratidM. 
Belemnitei. Qrtheeemi. NodiiMvhu nfoniirites. Co- 
tiUioa. 

JSX Shdl partially spiral: last whorl conUnued in a 
ilntt^tUiM. 

Family Lit»^)litida>. 
Spirula. Spiroliha. lituola. 
(3). Shell semi-discoid : spire eeoantrfei 

Family Cristacidae. 
Renulina Crl-tcllaria. Orbiculina. 
(4). Shell globuW, spheroidal, or oval, with onTobpins 
vmlier partitions vailed MAoM^iir. * 

Family Spherulid;i-. 
Mtliola. Gyrogona.' Meloma. 
(i). Shell discoid, with a central spire, and ptilitioiis 
••dialiog ftmn the centre to the circumfcrenoe. 

Family Radiolidida!. 
Rotalia, Lenliculina. PiacoiUula. 
(<)>. Shell discoid, with a central spire, and partitk>ns 
arbkh do not extend from the centre to the eireumbnMe. 
Family Nautilida*. 
Siflwttlitw. Polystomelhu Vorticialis. Num 
BttUtaa. Nautilua. 



** Shell anMloealar, with ehaabera pinked (deeoup«^ 
etfheedgw. 

Family Ammooilidn. 

Ammottilea. Otholitoa. Ammonooena. Tncrilites. Bn^ 
culitea. 

Snd Diinsmn. 

Monothiilanious C<!pii:ii' 
Shell unilocular, entirely exloriial, aud enveloping the 



Genus, Argonauta 

3id Division. 
Septarjr OephaiopodB. 

No shell, either internal or external. A solid fiee rri fa- 
ccou.*; or horny btxly, eouLaiiicU iii tuu intenyr of the yri-uler 
part of the animals*. 

Genera* — Octopus. Loligopsis. Loligo. Sepia 

Order V 
Heterqfodtt. 

Body free, elongated, swimming horizontally. Head dis- 
tinct ; two Qy&t,, No arms surrounding the head ; no feet 
under the belly or under the throat for creeping. One or 
mora fini, without any regular order, and not diapoied by 

Genera: — Carinaria. Pterof rachea. Phylliroe. 
Such was Lamarck's arrangement, as lie finally left il; 
after varioua modiBetliona in £e eoune of bis publications, 
from the oornmoieemant ef them to the aeoond edition of 
hie * Antmatnt mna vertibtwi.* During that interval many 

BUthor-; h*ii! presented their vieWi to the poUio, and we 
proceeil to notice some of thcin. 

In 180(1. M. d'Audebard de F^russac (the fatlior) pro- 
duced a system of Conchology based on the consideration 
of the animal and its shell. He introduced some observa- 
tions on the complete or inoomplete atate of what he calls 
the • spiral cone " of the shell, and the point of attachment 
of the foot, under the neck or under the belly fttn n.rro- 
pods. His views were limilod to the terrestrul ami lluvu- 
tile Mollusks, or ' Musculites,' as ho calls thetn, anii sub- 
divides them into orders almost as numerous as his genera, 
among winch we And Hettcolimax, fbming the pasMge 
between the Limaees and the Helices. 

The work of M. Bosc, in the supplementa to Baflbn 
(Dot, 1802), may be considered as laUicr of a retrograde 
diaraoier, fer ft atill clunp; to the system of Linnccus as 
amcndwl by Rni^iiiiVe; and, notwithstanding the progress 
already made, we fnid him adherni^ to the terms MoHite- 
coui Worms and Trttnreous H'ori/is, as designating the 
Naked and Tettar^fti' M^llmca. His divisions were ueady 
those of Bruguiirt. tl ri;;;i he adopted the new subdiviMORB 
which Cuviar and Lamarck had eataUiahed, and appeal* to 
liave heofii eensdoua of the value of those innovations. Boae 
was an observer, and had sludie<l ninny of the MdUwsca in 
a living state. lie established many new facts and .'•onio 
new genera. 

In 18U3 appeared the Prodrumus of the work of Orap.ir- 
naud, which was not published till after his death in Ho8. 
on the Terrestrial and Fluviatilo MoUutca of France. This 
work is conceived and exaented in a philoeophiaal spirit, 
and with rational views ofa natural system of rlrtssiScation 
He abandoned the arbitrary raetho<l of LiauiBus, and ro- 
tunted to the princiiilf [iiv]:M-..e'l h\ U('Mumur (171 1) in bis 
'Memoir on the Progtessire Motions of Shells,' making lAs 
classification that of Cuvier. 

The* Natural History of MolluM-a,' for SDnnini*.<! edition 
of BufTon, was bard^ eamuieoccd by Denys de Montfort, 
and almost entirely exeented by M- de Roissy. The classi- 
fteaium is carried out on the principles of Cuvier, but the 
author differs from Ctivior on some points, as, fur instance, 
in thinking that tho section of the Anodons ought not nii- 
mediately to follow that of the Oysters, and that tho aper- 
ture which Cuvier regarded as anterior in Biphora wcs rwaily 
BOItanor— an opinion in which he is supported by Mm. 
Booe. PCron, Do Blainville, CbamimOi and KnbL la thia 
work the analogy of the Polythalamouaorebambwad ahetla 
is pointed out. M. de Roissy appears to have perceived the 
passage from the Uni\alve to the Bivalve Mollusks by 
means of the PcUelttr, and he seems to have b.»en the first 
who placed Aspergillum nvar to Ftstulana, a pusition which 
it still holds. 

M. I>umihl, in ISM, puUiahod in bis 'Zoologie Anaiy- 

Vot.XlV^ST ' 
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tiqno' •classification of MoUtura nearly similar to that of 
Cuvicr- M. Dum6ril divide* the Mtdlusca mlo fiv« orders : 
Cei<hJopod,i, nmftpdda. Gasteropoda, Aeephala, and Bra- 
t ki apodA TW imnetpal aoveUi<» id this puUicatiou were 
» division of tbe Oattmrpfxia, according to Ihefar or^ns of 
resj.imtion, into llirec families — Dermobranchiata, Stphono- 
bnirtchtata, ami Adelubranchiata — which correspond nearly 
to tln' lliruo (Uvisiuns established on the str\icturf of the 
shell; and a separation of the Brachiopoda a« a distinct 
Oder. 

In 180B Danys de Moalfott published his Univalvfn 
CMamnfat, wan in 1810 th* Moond volume of hit Conchy 
liuio^ie Syilemalique, containing the Univalvet non Clot- 
tonnees. Hi» genera arc very numerous, and not many of 

tht^in ari' reia)iK<l at |ii(.'s».!ttt by io«!o;;i^l.s, though they are 
for the raosi |iart ucatly defined. His metliud m only car- 
ried out with regard to Iho Univalves; but his primary 
division rests up in the number nf valves, and in separated 
ioto Univalvet. Multivalvet, und linaJvet, as in the systems 
of tbe oldvr condiidf^tt. lie diffor* bowev«r in vMtrictr 
ing the term HMhvatvei to «1tens nude up of tereral 
uiiiti'd pieces, without anv si hilion of t ontinuity ; whilst he 
applies the term iJissn aln s la iliells made up of many 
pieces, ixit not coiifu-ut ]iiir adherent lo eteh other* a* 
Teredo, Fittulana. Bulnnus, &c. 

Oken, in Iblit. ic.id tu the society of Gottin^en a paper 
upon the kntmleds* of MoUutca aMrt from their ehdlc end 
upon e natunti clssnteation eBiaMiahed upon tbit beaia; 
and cairicd fuit ihi.'s prinriplr in hi^• Manual i>f Nat. Ilist.,' 

Subli^heil at Ji'ua in l!*!rj. Our hmils will nut allow Us to 
o more ll)aii call tin' rcailcr's aiti-ntinii to thi-swoik, which 
ha wiil tiiid weli worthy ot perusal, liiough it does not con- 
tain any new principle of arrangement, and thore is some- 
what too much of change of naoM about his genera, of 
which there are but tow nellj new; nor can we do 
more than liint at the worit of H. RalUieeque (Palermo, 
18N). About the year 1SI6 much lit^bt was thrown on 
the Assrcii^iti-d .^fu'lusat h) I>i'Mii'iir. I>esmare8t, und ahovr 
all by liiu gte;tt biirtvigtiy. ati'l in 1H17 M. d»> RlnnivilU' lirit 
made known the principles of Ins systorn, wh;< h he after- 
wards carried out to its completion, and to which we kball 
oall uitention in the proper plue. Tbeqratems of Goldfuss 
and Ran«ani aapearad in the aeme jetr, 1S20, the first at 
Nutemberg and tbe second at Bologna; the flnt may be 
regarded as a compilatioi: nf the luhours of those malueolo- 
gistswho had embraced tUu iiaiural sysU'ia; and the Lmsis of 
the .second, m far its (lie Cii Ti)i|ieii!i are concerned, rests im 
the structure of the shitll and its operculum without regard 
tu the animal, and. as far as relates to tbe acephalous mul- 
lutki* does little more than giro new denoaunaliene to the 
hw sections ef that ditisioo. 

M. de Ft^russac (the son) divided (1919^ the Mollusra 
into two grand aoctions. the Cephalout and the Ac^ftha- 
/mm. 

Cephalous Mollusc a. 

Theee eiv divided wto three elaasee— Cephalopod^ Ptero- 
pod», and Gastropods^. 

The first class, C*fJMlopod$, contained the two or'lcrs. 
Decapods and OetojKHls, a* ni the arrangement of Dr. 
Leach. This class the system of l>e F6ruseac embraces 
all the naked eephalojHMls and all the animals with multi- 
locntar shells ; but was subMquently coosideniUj modified 
in a joint work with M. d'Orbigny. 

The second class, Pt«rupod$, which originally consisted of 
tbe families HyalassD. Limscin■^ the Clios, tbe Pneumo- 
dcrms, and the Pli> llii Ikh's, also underwent considerable 
ehansvs m a Mib-criuent and joint wyrk with M. Rang. 

Tlie third class. G,i.str<>j}<)d<. are divided into the following 
orde» and suborders: — I. Nudihranehians (Anthrobran- 
rhi^tns and Polybranchians). 2. IiiftTobranchians (Pbilli- 
dians and Semi-pbiUidiaas). S. Tcctibranchians. 4. Pul- 
moniane witliont an epefeulnm (GeophiliKn<<, Gehydrophy- 
linns, and Hyirrophiliansi. S. Ojicrciiljir-l P il'monian's. 
6. PectinibrBijehians ( Potnastome*. Hemipoinastomes, Apo- 
mastomes. anrl Adeloderm*) 7. Scutibranchians Ormien, 
(Halioua. &c.), Calyptracians, Ucteropoda. %, Cyelobran- 
ehiiM (ChianobnuiaihmB and PolTplaxiphom). 

Acephaloti* ^lollusca. 

These are divided into four classes — Cirnpedet, Brochio- 
pods, Lamelhbrancbians, and Tuniciers. 

The first, CirriptdMt m divided into the eidflB— telile 
Cte^edw end MnamkbdCicripedee. 



The second, Brachiopodt. contains tt* f||ff>B 
LinffulidiB, Terebratulidw. and Cranidw. 

The third, Lamellibranekiaru, oomprehenda five eHav 
the Ostrsoeans, Mytibceans, Bcnetien (Trtdacaa and 
poDusy. the Cferdiaoeans, and the BBfenid* (liylfc» I*- 
niutD, Pholidte, and Tubioolida). 

The fourth. Tunieiertt eonsists of the two orders TitLd 
Ascidians (Tethidw and the PjrroeoBse) ani Thntad Am- 

dian^i (Biphoro, &c.). 

In England Dr. Loach had bocn active in latrodurinf i 
natural s^ttem, as appears from his published psprr^ os* 
scripiions, and works. He had it in contemplarion ut pab> 
liah a general hiatoij of Engiiah Molbasc»; hot the mwt 
distressing of malndBes deprived leelegf of one ef wmt 
xealous cultivaton, and the work hiu never a^w av-I 

Mr. Gray (.Inhn Edward) published in thf? L in inn W^b- 
cal Rejxjsitory (18:.'l), his syntem, »bich (1^..:,^ : i* 
Mollusca (taken in th? largest sonse of the werdi lU* 
seven classes. 

The fint» Jatiiobrachiophora (Cepbalopede) eaniMe «f 
three ordm->Anosteo|rf)ora. Bepiiepbara. end Nheidi^ 

phara. 

The second, Gatieropodophora, is divided into three Sair 

classes -PMMMtevncmab Oypteif— dtf^ and <^m» 

ifmncJiia. 

Tbe first of tbew tubdauet eonlaine two order*— AiSrL^ 
pneamona and numeropoeomona. The seeaad eabiMB 
nine orders— tbe C^enobraocbia, wfaieb aN dii Jwi tale w 

sections by tbe application of a new principle, vtx. t^ £jrm 
of the operculum : tbe Tracbelobrancbw : the Moaopieai^ 
branchia ; the Notobranchia; the C ht^inaioh-aneha ; tb* 
Dicranobranchia ; the Cyclobrant hia,; the PotjplMefiMta; 
and the Diplcurobranchia. Tlie third dam eewMs «f two 
orrlers — Pj gobranchia and Polybranchia. 

Mr. Gray's third cla.<«s, GaKteropterophora. cnmiTiaafc 
with the Heteropoda of Lamarck, and la SMBihr le jLdr 
BlBinvil1e*s order Nucleohrancbiata. 

Tlie fourth class, Stomatt)pleT''yh ra, . • rrenpond-c^ v .-.i. 
the PieroporU, contains two orders, Picrybraiichia a&d D>: 
tyliobranehia. 

1 he fifth class. Saccophora (Tunictora of LaomrdLkcek- 
sists of three urden>^Hobhmacbii» ToBOhCBOciNH. aid 
OijpbyUobranchia. 

The eucth, Omchophora, nanmOM of orders depcadjot .x 

the number of miiMular impressions and druotn.jnat*d ip*a 
the form of the foot, as Cladopoda, Lepluj>jda. l*ii«Li.*peda. 
l'ogijno]ioda, and Micropoda. 

The se^-entb, Sptrobrachiapkimx, corrcspuada vitk tM 
Brachiopoda. 

M. de BlainviU^ who in 1814 had piihtishei hm fin: 
aketch of * mediodieal amagement of tbe Ifidmsas. 

he designates the animals on which we airx' trmtisi *^ 
fhrther developed tliat method in lsi: m h.:» ' Fr«iAv«.* 
of A general classification of the niunial v 'w^ T*.* 
organ upon which that urrani;cTiient h b<aW u tbe tc^-. 
of respiration, and it was finally perfected m the mc'.L d 
wbicb appeared in his * Manuel ^ HtieiTiici^.' 41Mli^ W« 
bore give nn otitliiw of it. 

lype. 

Maiacozoa. 
Class L Cephalophora. 
Order 1. 
Crifi^odibriMndtiata. 
Family 1. Octooera. oontaininf tbe gennsOetepoK ^tmk 
includes Eledone (Leach) and Ocytbde (IUlnc»qutv 

Familjr 3. i>eceeera* indvding the genus Li>)i^ < S^rvia 
and Cnncbia. Leech. Onyehotenthiat Ucbtensu d»r 
tated Calamnries, Ptentetttliii, SepiDinttthie) nwl iko pnein 
Sepia. Beioptera. 

Order J. 
Cellulacfa. 

Family 1. Spbcrulacea, consisting of the c-n^- Mjjma 
(including Pollontes of [)> MMiiifirt). M.l [ ;i , -J^Mi, 
Borelis of De Monlfort), S:ira< » iiar;a. and Te^ttilafia. 

Kaiiiily 1 Plannlacea, ci.inpnsiny Renulina. uiciWc^ 
Froiuhcularia of Defraaco; aud PcoeropUs, indiodtaf 
nularia of Dcfrance. 

Familv 3. NnoMNdaoea. oonuinin^ NoamaktM, 
eluding Lyeophrls of De Montf : Helieile*. loelud^oc R ^ 
tallies and E^eon of Dc Mont.; Si'k-rolito*, in<luLl»^ T •?e>> 
porua and Sidcrohthee of i>e MoDtr.i OrlmruluM, ■ — fiM^j 
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Itotcfl, Helenkf and AraluuM of the 
indiidii^ Eponid«t wad Florilus of Um i 
^ induding Tb«nMH»D, Sporiliu, and 



Order 8. 



De; Plaoentula, 
aanis; and Vortiei- 
AndiWMdM of tlw 



Famny 1 . Orthoccrafa. Genera * ( with simplo chambers 
or pttrtitiona), Belcmititcs, iiicludine; Callirbiie, Hibolithes, 
Porodra^us, Cetocis, Acama-H, and Paclitcsof Do MmUf. ; 
Coiiulana; Conilitet, including Achelois, Amimonu^i, aiid 
Tbalamus of the iatne; Orthooeras, including Nodosaria 
(JUaJ. Koophas. and JIoloMm of De MontH (with 
liaaoM cbamlwrfX BaeniaM, ineluding Tlnnitoa of the 

FknOy S. Lituacea. Genera * (with simple chambers), 
I. hlhyosarcolitliL's ; Litviob ; Spirula, im auliiig Hurtolus 
and Liluile-t dI" D<j Moulf., and Spirolma ol' Lam. ** (with 
UDUOus chambers), limuiius and Aromonuccratita. 

family 3. Cristaoea. Gmma, CreDiduUna« including 
AttaeoluaiGaaaii»«idFni|dM«rDnllont£; Oraai; and 
liathurii. 

Vunil]r4. Anmonaeao. (%iimi,IKBaairiHtesi Scuplntcs; 
Ammonites; and Simptegas, including AlBinonitaai flanu- 

Ltfs, and Araalthcus of I>e Monlf. 

Family 6. Nautilacea. Genera, OrbuUtos, including 
Aganides and Pelagus of Dc Moutf. ; Nautilus, including 
Aogolitbea, Oceanua, and Bii>iph}tes of the same ; Pulysto- 
BMUa, including Geopbonua, P«loru% Elphidium. Phono- 
puis. Chzyaolua, and M elonis of tbe tame ; Lentieulina, 
induding Patrocles. N onion. Macroditcs, Rubulua, Lampas, 
Fhaiaiaum, Antenor, Clisipbontes, Rhinocunis, Horion, 
aod SjiinctiTuli,->j of (hi- sanio. 

Family ti. Turbwiacea, Genera, Cibicides ; Rotalites, 
including Storilus, CidaroUus. and C!ortalus of DoMontf. 

Family 7. Turriculacea. Gtmu, TuaiUlea. 

ClaMlI. 



Subclass I. 

Paiaoepbalopbora Dioica (Aquatic, but oapabl« of living for 
•OBM time out orwnl«)b 

Orgaiis of respiration, and shell non-tymmetrica], and 
•hmat WHWlantlr tamed spirally ttom Ml to right. 

Order 1. 

SiphomtbrwitMata, 

'Fami^l. Sipbonoitoniata (Moras, linn.), fltanw* 

(00 persistent bnurrelct on the rieht lip). Pleurotoma, in- 
cluding Clavatuhi, Lum.; Rostellaria, includini; Hippo- 
ohrcnesof De Monlf; Fusus, including Latirus of De Monif. ; 
Pyrula, including Fulgur of De Montf , and Melongena 
and Rapana of Schum. ; Fasciolaria; Turbinella, including 
Polygonum of Sebum. ; Triton, including Lotorium. Aquil- 
lui, and Persona of De Montf., and Strulbiolaria of Lam. ; 
KiiMlbi. induding Buflb and ApoUon of De MontC ; Murax. 
iaelvding Brontei, Chicoreus, Typhis, and Phoe of the 
same. 

Family 2. Entoraostoniata (Bucciiuira, Linn.). Genera* 
(Turriculated Entomostomcst, CtTitbium, includiiii; Vcr- 
tagus of Sebum.; Tripiinia or Tristoma of Deshayos; 
N'^rin6 of Defrance, Potamides of Brongniart, Pyraxus of 
De UoatCt and Pirena of Lam.; Melanopott: Planaxia; 
Sttbnia. ** (Tttrbinaceottt Entomoatonwe, or those whose 

?>ire is moderately elongated and rarely subturriculated). 
ereUra; Eburna ; Buccinum, including Alectrion and Cy- 
clops of De Muntf.. and Nassa of Lam. '** (.\mpullareous 
Entomostometi, or tho«e n bo>c sbell is in (General ^lubuluiio), 
Harpa; Dolium, including Pcrdix of DeMonlf. , (ias^idaria, 
including Oniacia of Sowcrby ; Cassi< ; Rii inula, including 
S >.trum of De Montf.; Canccllaria; Purpura, including 
Monooaioaof Del^ntf. **** (Patteloid EntonuMtonwa, or 
iboie vlioie shell ii in iti totality very wide, very flat; with 
a ^pire but little marked, and no columella), Concholepas. 

Kainih i. Antryosiomata. Genera * (an operculum), 
Strombus, mcludm^ Pluroccras of Lam.; Coiuis, including 
HUmbus, (Jylmdcr. RuUua, and Hermes of De Montf. *• 
(no operculum), Terebellum, including Seraphs of De 
Monti.; Oliva; Aneillaria; Mitra,t indudiiu Tuiris of 
iWMontfl; Imbrinriaof SehnoLiaadOpMraxof Bwain- 

hBiadilinaua.'"*' ^ 



son ; Voluta, including Tuxbinellus of Oken and Cymbiua 
of De Montf. ; Marginalia, including Volvaria of Lam.{ 
Ftribolusr^ C/poea; Ovula, induding Calpumua, UU^ 
nuH^ and Radtua of De Montf. 

Order 2. 

AtipfumobranMaUu 

Family I, Goniostomata (Trochus, Linn.). Oentra, 

Solarium, incliKting Maelurites of Lesueur and Euomphalus 
of Sowerby ; Trochus. including Infundibulum. Pburus, 
Calear, Tectua. Teietoopium and Qantbaridua of De MontiU 
and Rotella of Lam. 

Family 2 Crirustoin;i!a (Turbo. Linti ). Genera, Turbo, 
incluJ.Uf? Llunculu-, and Mclcagri-- ui' DLMuiilf. ; Labio 
of Okt'ii, Moiiodonta of Lam., and Littoruia of Do Ft''ru»»ac ; 
Pleiu-Qtomarium ; Dctpbinula, includui|{ Tngoiiostoma; 
Turritella; Protu; Scalaria, including Aciona of LeodtS 
Vermetus ; Siliquaiia ; Ma«lu> ; Valvata; Cydoatomat in> 
eluding Cyclophorua of De Hontf. ; and Faloiina. 

Family 3. Ellipsostomata. Genera, Melania ; Rissoa, 
including Albania of Risso ; Phasianella; Ampullaria, in- 
cluding Lanistcs of DoMontf; Helicina, including' Am- 
pullina and Olygira of Say; Pleurocerus, includmg Oxy- 
tieine of Rafim si|ue. 

Family Hemicyclostoma (Nerita, Linn.). Genera, 
Natica, induding; Polinices of Dc Montf. ; Nerita. * (right 
lipdentnled, Nerita, Lam.), Pekxrontaof Oken and Clitboo 
of De Montf. ** (right lip not toothed), Neritina, Lam« ; 
Vclates, Dc Montf. ; Pileolus, Sow. ; Scptaria. 

Family i. Oxystoma. Gemu, Jantbina. 

SubdaaalL 



Organs of respiration, and shell, where it exists, nou-sym* 



Order 1. 
PtJmobranch iata. 
Family L limnacea. Omero, LimnaBa,inol! 
of De MontC and OmphiaeolA RaBnaaquo} Pbjwj 

Planorbis. 

Family 2. Aurieulacea (Voluta, pars. Linn ). Genera, 
Pedipcs, including TornatcllaJ and Oinovulus, Lam.; 
Auricula, including Si-arabus of De MontC, OaffOhiOB 
of Miill., and Phytia of Gray ; F)ramidella.§ 

Family 3. Limarinea (Helix, Linn., terrestrial).* (anterior 
border of Uie manUa elevated into a roU (bounrelet) and not 
alnieUer; a dtetl). Genera, Snednoa, ineluding Amphi- 
bubmus. Lam. ; Bulimus, including Bulimulus, Leach ; 
Acbatina, including Li^uus and Polyphemus of De Montf.; 
Clausilia; Pupa, incluainK Chondrus of Cuvier, Gibbu« of 
De Montf., Vertigo of Miill., and Partula of De F6russ.; 
Toraogcres (Anostoma, Lam.); Helix * (circumference of 
tbe abeli constantly carinated or subcarinated at all agea, 
Caroeolla, Lam.), induding Iberus. Caracolus, Acavus, and 
Zonites of De Montf, and Hdiodia of Lam. ** (anterior 
border of the mantle enlarged into a kind of buckler; shell 
null or nearly membranous), Ht licoliTnax, im luding Heli 
carion of De F6rus«. ; Tcslacella ; Parmacflki . Limacclla; 
Limax, including Anon of De F^russ. , Philornuiuo and 
Eumde of Rafin. ; Oncbidium, including Veronicella of De 
BlaiiiT. 

Order 2. 
Chistnobranchiata. 

Corioodlit; Sigaratna; CrTptostofna:Oiiii5o;8lomMUa;| 

and Velutina. 
Order 3. 
Monapienrobronchiata, 
Family 1. Subaplysiacea. OnMro, BattheUa ; Plaonh 
brancbusitt and PleurobianeUdinm. 
Fanflj S. Afdyiiaoan. Ommi^ AplyilB, tedoding Ao* 

♦ PlotaWy cmJy Ih* ycwiiK of C\-pr«:i. not* itti«t.iod5af A<Uii«»n'« oWrr*. 
lion Out hmUmi —ra both jroimg and M uu<» lie. no duuU. »aw ihrtn in 
▼vi'iui of gf"«>l>. iJorfod which lh« yoiroc ofCyvj"* poloowiy 

dilTore. t aip«'*- Ikpu— npraMi* Um yowf oTa Cj|i«ai 
t M >!<• HUianUe. Id hi* tn,t carrwUcM,. m.y IMt llw IHM 



thunUl b.- wii«na«l from Prdipr.. lv~ 
culiit* t, u Mr. Gimy iwlnled out u -i:u. 
OikcnniUlcd. Mmrdiag (o Mt. Ony. 
Sh.Milrf lie anilml. Uia 01' ' 



tt M BtaleilU* iMslw Itei W il—ia «n« OsitW> of Qqqr Ml 
ariMiaMae(*atMap»** „ 
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;coii of Okm; IMaMU; BunatelU} Nolaiebnt; and 

ninily?. PtMlloirdwu Gttmv, UmbTcll* (Acardo of 
liberie); Riplionana ; and Tyl<i<lina. 

^mily 4. AktJia. Genera, Bulla, mcluding Ap1u«tr« of 
Schum. and Atys and Scaphander of De Moutf. ; Ik-ileni- 
phiwi BuUacai Lob«ruii Sorm«tiui Oaateroptere; and 
Atlas. 

$2. 
Order I. 



Family 1. n>ocos<iin.it:i. Genrra, Hyaltra; ClotHlora, 
inchidini; Va^inell'.i of I>ju(liii aiul Slyliola of Le«ucur; 
Cymhulia, inchidini; Arijivctra of I^'siiour; and Pyrgo. 

Family '2. Gyrano«omala. Genera, (Jlio, ioelttdtng Clkh 
dilM. (^oj, and Gaim. ; and Pneumoderma. 

f^niily 3. FsiloMmata. Genus, Pb|Uif6o 

Order 2. 



Fainil) 1. Ti lraccrata. G'mmi. Glaucus ; Lanioeerui; 
Tergtpt»s; Uivoliaa; Eolida; Dermatobranc'lius; ana Pla- 
cob ranch us. 

Family 2. Dioerata. Gentrot SejUm^i Tritonia; and 
Tethjw. 

OnltT 3. 

Ctfciotiranchiala. 

Oeiun, Dam, induding Polyccra uf Cuv.; Onchidons; 
and Paronia. 

On>er 4. 
hlferobnatcMiaUL 
Ouura, Pbfllidia anA Lingmlla. 

Order 5. 
NucieodraneAiata. 
FuliiW 1. Ncciopoda. Otmmit PlafottaalMa, ineludini 



amin' 1. ncciopoua. %Mmmit nafocramaa, meiiMung 
U FirolSidas and Safilalla af Laanattr; and Cm* 



Family 2. Pteiopoda. GeHerot AUaala, 8^icat«|]a» and 

Arifooauto. 

Subelaai UX. 



, Hermaphiodita (Pktella, 
i 1- 

Organs of respiratian and shell cymmalrifial. 

Older I. 
Cirrhobrancfu'aJa 
Qtmui, Dantalium, including Entale of Defr. 
Order i. 

Cfrvicobranrhiaia. 

Famik I, Retifera. GV»u« Patella, including Helcion 
•TDo M'ontf. 

Family 2. Biandiifen. Onwra Fiaaurella ; Emuginula^ 
indnding Rimab of Dcfhuiee ; and Panoopborua. 

J 2. 

Oigana of raspization and ahcll noa*aynunatiiflaL 

Ordmr 3. 
SenHbrmMaia. 

Family). Oii«l»'a. <i/'»rra. Haliotit, including Padollus 
of IX> MoDif. a ltd Storoatia of Lam. : and Anc^lua. 

Faimly J Calyptracea. Genera, Cfapfdola; GalyplnM: 
Capulus ; Htpponya; and Nntrcma. 

Clas^ III. 
Aecpbalopboro. 
Ordarl. 

Shell symmetrical. 
Gfnera, I n l-uI i, Torebralula, including Pentamcrus, 
Suirif^r. and Pruductua, Sow.* Stryaocapiidui^ Dsfr., and 
Magui^eeidaa; Stmpbamara; FMhytaa; DianolMn;and 

ShoH non-symm.-lrical, irroRular, consUnlly adherent 
Gentra, Urbwulo. iiwluding Dwciuo, Lam.; OM Ghmia. 



Rudisto. 

Gtima, Spbarulilaa; Hippttritas; Radialitaa; 
inc|iidii« ladaakariMh^.; Sd Odeaak. 

Order 3. 
LamellitfranchitUa. 
Family I. Ottracea. Geneni, A 
pax; Ostrea; nnil Gry|)ha?a 

Family 2. Subosiracea (Oitrca, Linn.). C^iami, Oalfaa: 
Spondylus: Plicniula ; Hinnites; °--th, winlndiM, AmiL 
■iaaB and Fandota of Magada, and Hailhaa ^ D^m. 
Padum ; and Lhna. 

Family 3. Margarilarrr. f?- ;i^ra. VuWaa . M .1V. » ; 
Perna; Crenatula; Inoft;,.iniui , Calillus; Puivinita* ; O^. 
villia; and Aviciila. including; MargnnllplMinaf l^^Mla 
Marganto, L«4oh, Meleognna, Lam. 

Familv 4. Mytilacea. Genera, Mrlilus. mdoduif 
diola and Liibodaasua <Iitbophaga of Mr^vrl*) .- Pi 
PanulyS. Ptol2pdonta.or AreaBaa(ARa.LinuD.>, 
Area, including Tri^is of OkoOg and GnMlan af 
Pectunculua; and Nucula. 

Family 6. Submytilacco. • (specie* wiih an r^Mlcrab 
and nacreous ; fteshwaterU Genera, AnodtMita, turlojiaf 
Bcrpolia, Leach, Iridina. Lam.. Dipaaa of Leach. Alaaaw*- 
(loiua of Say. and Criataria of Sebum ; Un^ adodaf 
Hyria and Caatalia of Lam. * * («i>ecie* latthaM 
evident epidermis, not nacreous, and more kt f.- 
tinated; marine). Cardita, including VencDcanlu an J 
Cj'pricardiu of Lam. 

Family 7. Cltamaoea. * (sheil irreiritlar>u Gemra, 
Chumo. including Chamostrca of IX> Rmmv ; Dicvtm, 
£tberia.t *• (shell reguUr). Tndaena. incMM B«> 
popui ; Isocardia; Trigonia. including Opia of Dofr. 

Famdr 8. Conchacea. $ I. RonuUr CorK-h^m «til 
lateral dbtant teeth. Genmi, Cardium, in< lud.n^ Urmt- 
cardium ; Donax, including Capsa, L.:i;:i 1 . ; . i, ;r,cii.,4. „• 
Tellinides, Lam ; Lucma, including l^npes ot Pt4». A»- 
l^idetma of Lam., Fimbria of Megerle. Corbis of Cer.; 
Pydaa, including Cornea, porbieula, and PIhb af ||a> 
nria, pyrena and Galathoa of Lam.; C^rprina; llaif*n;Hrf 
Bryeina. ( S. Bcipihur Conehaeea without lateral d»uc: 
teoA. Craaoatella; Venua. ineloding Artbema of P*t. 
Vfnus, Cythcrota, and Crasiina of I.aiii. tA»;ar{a of Sae- 
erby. Nicaiua. LeachX Truiuc'lra of IX? Bliuuv.. abd Ali- 
coma of Leach. ^ 3. Irregular CV)iirhacea ; Vencnicu« m- 
eluding Rupellaria of Fl. de Bell., and Potriooiaof Vm.; 
Coralliophaga ; Clotho ; and Ungulinn. 

Familv 9. Pyloridea. ( 1. ligament intsnuL Gk^tra. 
• Oorbuia: Sphiena; Oiteodcama, including Ruf^inroa U 
Fl. de Hell : Tliuii; Hciniryc lusluma ; and .\-sar.a*. 
•* Mya, uitlui! : ^; Frodona of Dao<iin ; Lu:rK»<i», *- 
eluding Ligula il h. and Lutraria of Ijim. \ i. Lig*- 
uieiit «xlvrual and convonu pKamrnocola, including l*- i«' 
mobiaand Psatnmotca of Lam.; Soletellina; Sonttu t^.ij. a, 
Soleaurttts; Solen; Solemya; Glycimera, including 
oonrha?; nuM>pM; Saxicava; Bjtsomva; 
Hiatolla. including Bin] 1m In s of Lmm; 
ClaTagella; and A»pen?illuiu. 

F.iinj's 10. AdeMuacoa. fi'frj^ni, Pholaj-, ir.cl-w V.i^ Mi* 
iiwka of Leach; Teredina; Teredo; Fistulonai aad S*pU(U. 

Order 4. 
Hi'terobranehiaia. 
Family 1. Asctdiac«a(Atcidia. Linn,). TnW 1. Sim^ 
laidians. Ornera, Aacidia ; Bipapillaria; Fodia. 1M» 1 
A8K'«8*t««I Aacidians, Pyum ; Diatoma. includiog Sci#- 
lina of Savtgn.; Botryllus, including Dioioma and 
olina of Saviun . an 1 IVH^mI j. md B..ti>i:a» of Ija . 
Synoif um, including Encwiiuin. Didermuui. ai.d A{4»lfOa 
of Suvign., and I'uhnoriLlia uf Lam. 

Familv 2. Salpacea. Tribe 1. Simple SalpiaiH. 
nera, Salna. including the genera Monopbore and T o 
rieana of Quay and Gaimard. Tiilw S. 



Family 1. 
t M 4* 



Sub-t\pe. 

Mauintosoama. 
Cloasl. 
Nematopoda. 
esa. Gemra, LapM ; Oyawofaf <. 

i« his iiiii a iil— lua W sei iM K ilw m a »« mmm tem 
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ine uding Otion and Cineras of Leach ; Pentulcpas, in- 
cluding; Peatula^mis and Polltcipes of Leacb; Ptflylepas, 
including Scalpellum of Leach ; and Litholepos. 

Familf 8. BaUatdn. (Balanoa* Brag.). * (opneulom 
trfientatad, and noiv or baa Tsriimljb GtHtta, Balanoa, 
including Acasta of Leach ; Ochthosia ; Conia, including 
Awmus of Ranxani; Creueia, including Pyrgoma of Savign. : 
and Chtbalamui. * * (operculum not articulated, and 
more or leaa bonaontal). Coronula, including Cbolooobia of 
Leach. Cvtopin lad Di«il«iBa of RnsMUf aadTkilikiiiMlla 
otUm. 

Cbmll. 

BM.vn.AitirHOBA. (Cbitao* linn.) 

Gtnera, Chiton, including Chitomllntof I«nL, nnd Ohi- 

tonelluf of De Btainv. 

Our limits will not allow us to do more than refer to the 
syatenii of Schumacher, Latreillc, nml Rang, though they 
will, the latter especially, which is in many re&pccts a happy 
combiMtlon of Um qralnnw of Caviar, iMnuck, and 1^ 
Bhinnlle, with wne dtentioMt vail repiqr thn itndent Ihr 

tlieir perusal. 

Till! organization of the animals above treated of will 
kf finind under the titles Cbphalopoda, Conchifkra, 
Gajitkuupoda, and other articles relating to them in this 
vork. 

MALACONOTUS. fSHRiKKs.] 

HALACOPl'KRY'GH. accordiogto Cuvier.llw noood 
gntt divimon, or order, of osseous riches, the species of 
which an distinguished by all the rays of the fins being 
toft and cartilaginous; cxliibumg minute articulations and 
often divided inio small fibres at their extremities. It fre- 
quently happens however that the anterior ray of the dorsal 
or of the pectoral t'lUB is hard and bony, a character ob- 
Mmble in nearly dII tliu speeiat of thnSttniidM and in 
■ant belonging to otber fiuniliei. 

The greater portion of the iahea of thb order have the 
scales formed of simple laminao and with smooth margins; 
in this respect differinj^r from the species of the PercidfP, 
Snanidee, &c., in which the edges of the scales are pecti- 
nated or serrated. The Ptntronectid^, or Flat-fishus, 
however, present the latter structure of scale ; and yet, ae- 
oordiajg to Cuvier, are placed in the Mulacopterygii. M. 
AfjaiBHt on this account niDoves this group to another 
styction, and he «lao BTcaiigea the SUimtUg in another 
group, owing to the atmetwe ofthair aealet. [SaTTRiDs.] 

Till! Miilaropterygii arc divided into t! n riions, 
Firit, the AMominalet, m which the ventral are situ- 
«te<l in thi! nlid iroen. far behind the pectorals. In the 
Hfcond section {iiubl/rachiales) the ventral fins are situated 
immediately beneath the pectorals, and the pelvis is sus- 
pendttd to the bones of the shoulder. In the tbiid aection 
Uoodlav) the venirals are u anting. 

The aeotion Abdominalet contain* the following fiimilies. 
1 Cjfprinidof, or fishes allied to the Carp; such as Barbel, 
Gudgeon, Tench, Bream. Roach. &c. 2. EsoniUr, of which 
Ilic coinnion Pike may be roirardcd as the type. 3. Stlu- 
nd(p, a faiiiily of which there are no representatives in this 
country, at least not well authoiutcated. A. Salmunidce, 
or Aihes of the Salmon tribe. 5. Clupeida;, of which we 
iaare fiimfliar oxamplea in (he Uening, Sftnt, White-beit, 
ntdiard. Shad, See. 

The section Subbrachldles coi.tnr.s tlir finiilics Gadida 
(Cod-fish, Haddock. Wliitin^', Linu', kc.j ; liie Pleuronec- 
!tdep, or Flat-fishes, such a.s llw Flounder, Halibut, Sole, 
isx. ; the Diteoboli, of which family the oontnion Lump- 
A«h will furnish an example ; and finally die JSdtCMiMUep, 
(Motaining the apeeiei of Remera. 

The third Motiont JMIt$t eontaina the BeK Lanee- 
fiilies,8co. 

MALACORHTNCHUS. [Ducks, vol. ix., p. 1 79.] 
MALACO'STR.\CA (MctXaKutrrpata), a term employe! 
bf Aristoilo to designate the Cruttacea generally, but con- 
<>nt'd by Dr. Leaohm bia anaagamant to the aaeand evder 
of the class. 

Um Malaeottraea of Leach are divided into three tribes. 
I. Braeh/urit ineluding the fMniUaa CanceridM and 

Oxyrhynchtdaa. 
3. MacTouri, including the ftniUea Fagiirid«b Paltnu- 

ridiD, Astnridtr. nnd SquiUidto. 

■1 (jastrriiKi; including the families GnathithSi Oaniina' 
lids-. ComiihiuiGo, Caprellid«a, and Apseudiids. 

MALACcy TA, Schumadiar''a naiM for a gtnw of Cir> 
tbipeds, Otion of Leach. 



MALACOZO'A, o» MAIAGQZO'AafiL [Uaum* 

tOOY, p. 322.J 

MA'LAGA (the HaKiuta of Strabo, IM, OUmA.), the 
pnnoipal aeamrt of the piovinee of Granada in Spain, ia 
•itoated in 9S' 45^ N. lat and 4* 30' W. long., in the bight 

of a bay on the coast of the Mediterranean. Inla fmin 
the cily extendi, a spacious and fertile plain, called Ln iiova, 
bounded by ranges of lofty mountains. The Guadalmediiia, 
a mere brook in summer, but in winter a stream of oou- 
siderable votuaai, entacB tba aaa imniediataly to the mat of 
the city. 

Malaea is of g|reat antiquity, and claims to bsTO been 
foundeo eight or nine centuries ax. by the Phoanicians, who 
gave it the name of * Malcha,' or * royal,' to intimate the 

estimation in which they held it But of lliN 'ii<::h anti- 
quity there is no evidence. W, Humboldt {.Prujung de* 
ilntersuctiun^en iiber die Urbi wohner Hixpanieng, &c. 
says that Mulaca is a piue Basque word, and signifies the 
' side of a mountain.* It «aa pOHessed successively bv the 
Carthaginians ; by the Romans, who called it ' Malaca,' 
and made it a municipium and ooalbdeiate eity ; by the 
Goths, and by tha Arabs. For the first three centuries of 
the Moslem domination in Spain, Malaga was subject to the 
caliphs of Cordoba ; but on the disruption of that calipbat 
it fell into the hands of one petty soviireign ailer another, 
till it was annexed, early in the thirteenth century, to the 
kingdom of Granada. In 1487 Ferdinand and iM^teUa 
wrested it from the Moors after an (rikatinala aiaga of duea 
months, daring trhiek the eitiaana endoted the ■ereiBat 
horrors of fiiniine. 

From the earliest ages, under all the nations who have 
po<i8cs&ed it, Malaga has been renowned for its commerce. 
At the present day it is the only tlounshing city in the pro- 
vince of Andalusia. Its imports are broad-cloths, cottons, 
laeei, apices, hardware, and cutlerv. Its expofta an mneh 
mora comiderable, andaowunton tnayaarli awMage to nuwa 
than 4.(NIO,000 dollare, or about 1,000.0001^ aterling. Thay 
consist principally of wine and fi-iiils; the former, which was 
once veil known in Eni^land as ' mountain,' is now almost 
wholly consumed by the United States and Spanish America; 
the klter are chietly fresh grapes and raisins, vast quan« 
titios of which reach the English market, together with 
some figs, almonds, oranges, and lemons. Tl>e other exptnta 
are brandy, oil, saffron, vermicelli, barilla, and soop, Wiielt 
is tho only manufiiotUM of Malaga worthy of mention. 

Malaga at present eontalns about 62,000 inhabitants, bnt 
it was much more p-jpulous in the tune of the Moors. 
Though tho streets arc narrow, tortuous, wretchedly paved, 
and nut very clean, the city lias a guy and cheerful aspect, 
as the exteriors of the bouses are wiiitewashed or stained 
a yellow-ochre colour. Many of the roofs ata flat, as in 
tbe East, and are surmounted by miradoiea, or aquara 
towera with open galleries, where the citizens enjoy the 
cool aea-braeaea. The city is divided into six parishes, 
and has sereral colleges and public hospitals, an iron- 
foundry of '. f . 'i recent erection, and a tobacco- factory whore 
7uti pers<ins are daily employed in making cigars. There 
were also twenty-four convents but these were suppressed 
in Ib36. Malaga is an episcopal see, and pui>&egses a cathe- 
dral, a light and handsome building in the Greco-Gothic 
a^le; it la nearly 400 feet long, 10D broad, ISft in hevht 
fiom the pavement to the vxt, and is snnnountad l^ a 
steeple 270 feet high. It contains few pictures of merit, 
but has sonic good specimens of the coloured wooden sta- 
tuary 111 Nvli < li th. Sjianiards excel. The ulnmeda, or public 
promenade, is adorned with fountains and (lowering shrubs, 
and tlanked by private mansions of great splendour. Tho 
harbour of Malaga is spacious enough to accommodate a 
large fleet ; it is protected on the east bv a naasy stono 
mute, fife fturlonga in, length, torminated by a haMboBio 
1 i ghthouse. Few remains of Rouan aiehiteetnre now exist 

in M iluf^n: those of Moorish huildini^s are numerous, 
and uie liKers-persed through the city in gateways, towera, 
walls, houses and fra^imut, nl m ii iues. But the grand 
boast of Malaga is the Moorif«h cattle, built in 127^, and 
covering the slope of a hill immediately to the cost of tha 
ei^. It is of peat extent, and is divided into the lower 
castle, oralcaiaba, and the upper, or nbralfaro, so called 
by the Moors from a Roman pharoa wnich is said to have 
stood on the crest of the hill. The whole displays in its 
ruinous condition tbeellbeta of the Chrtatianaitdlefy in lb« 
siege of 1497. 

Malaga enjoys a serene and delightful climate, with a 
peeuliarly dry and unclouded atmospiiere. Provisions are 
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•iMWdant ind dMtpk The citisou tre ettr, court«Mi^ «id 
hotpitable ; woA the female* are renowned ihaiughout Sniin 
for tlieir grace and Kuuty, spri^htUncsa and humour. The 

lowLT orders of Malatim-nos are indolent, thievish, revenge- 
ful, and prone lo cummit a&sasiinatjon. Malaga gave birih 
in the twoifth ci»ntury to Ibn Betihar, the aaturalut, the 
Plinv of the Arabians. 

(nmi, yiag» de Bipataf Crut, Viage de BtpaMa; La- 
bord«. IHmrMnDtteript^tU FEtpaene ; Carteret Jmuneu 
from Gibraltar to Maiaga; TowmenJ's Spm'n ; Condes 
Aledrit and Htstoria dt> h» Arabet en EtpaSa. This account 
of Malaga is principallv t'rum )>«t«Hnl obMmtioll,) 

MALAGRIDA. [JitsuiTs.] 

MA'LALA. JOHN (called also Malela. or Malalas. or 
MflioUsK vaa tho author of ■ ohmniolo ia t)M Qttk lui- 
gUMtt^ in 18 booko, wbioh cslenda fhnn the OMstion of tho 
WUld to the reic;n of .Tustinian, Tlio time in whicli he 
liyO<! » uncertain. He mu*t ha\e been ulivo after the 
reign of Ju.stinian. since he meolinns the number of years 
which thai enii-eror reitm^d. Hod), in his Prolegomena to 
thcOsfurd edition of this writer, endeavourt tobhowthathe 
lived in the ninth century; but tlii<i opinion ha* been eon* 
tiovcrted by Jortm, Gibbnn, Reiske, and L. Dindor^ who 
inoiotoin that ho lived shortly after the re^ of Jnatinian. 

If olak it a Syriao word. siKnifyinf; • orotor,* or * rheto- 
rician.' !Ic is niso called Jiibn of Antioch ; but t unui^t 
not \ms cuiifounded with the John of Antiocb who aisij wrote 
a chronicle, extracts from which have b^^^n j)rcr>er\ed in a 
work ol Conslantmc Porphyrogenaetu*, ' On Vutues and 
Vice*.* 

The ohranido of Malak no printod Ibr tlio Ant time at 
Oxford, im.tlttdflr tho miieriatondonooof Chilmead, who 

dtod however before the work was [lublislied. Hody pre- 
fixed adiMerUtion to that edition on the life and writings 
of Malala; and Rentlcy an appemlix, m the form of a letter 
to Milt, in which he cttrrected (lunierouji piuwagt>«. Bentley's 
letter to Mill was reprinted at tlieend of Bentley'a ' Emen- 
dationes in Menandri et Philotnonia Roliguka,' Camb., 
K i J. The chronicle was also puBlisbed it VoBfeo in 1 73.1 ; 
bitt Ibo boii edition is by L. Dindorf (Bonn. 18.11). which 
eODtaini the notea of Chilmead and Uody, as well as Bcnt- 
ky's letter to Mill. 

(Hody's Prolegumtna; Dindorf^ Pre/act.) 

M.VLARN. LAKB OF. [Sweden] 

MALATIA (oriaoneocfeetlf Motetindi)** te«B of Asia 
Mlttor. abont 38* ^if N. tet and WHL. \m^., b built in 
a flnc plain, about I " mile* from the banks of the Euphrates. 
About six mile-, smth west of it is the town of Aspiiti, to 
which the inbabilant-i of Mahtivah retire for tlio *evcn 
summer months, riiluraiiig for the Itve winter mouths to 
Malatiyah. These towns, which may be considered as one, 
oontained in 1836, 3923 families. 2800 of which were Turkish 
end 1143 Armenian. The town wea ibmoriy more popu- 
lous, but plague, cholera, and tho depredations of the Kurds 
have greatly reduced it. Aspuzi is situated on the aide of 
a mount:: 111 in a f.rc-t of fi ui; trot <. M,il:iti \ all is in a plain, 
which at j feseal in ;irly reduced to an uncultivaled state. 
The a!iticnt walls are i:i rums, and in most parts hai-e fallen 
down; the housoa have a mean appearance, and the shops 
ift the buer »fe neie nud^lalls. There are two well built 
iiioi9ii«e end tiro cenvonaerda, ell in the Pinien etyle of 
eiehileettttew Mekliyeh doritee iti prswnt fmportetiee 
only from its being situatcil on the irieat cam\aii-rnad 
which leads from Sivas to Diar-bekr ami Moznl. and from 
b«-.ng one of the places to which the Kurds resort for the 

5urpo»c of trade. ( Ilrunt, in tho London G'<ro^rtif fiir,tl 
mrnal, vol. vi ) 

MALAY PENINSULA eonstitutes the mo»t southern 
extremity of the continent of Atia, extending between the 
Golf of Bennl and the Straits of Ifelacee on the west, and 
tho Golf of siam and the Chinese See on the east. It is 

iir,iti-d 1 1 tlie cniitiiicnt ut its iinrthern extremity. lis m^st 
soulliciu psjiuts firm the iiDrtbi'in shores of the Straits of 
Singapore. Kwi P itnt, m the Gulf of S lam. and the mouth 
of ibe Tanasfterim river, whu h enters the (iulf of Bengal. 
Ulj be considered as constituting its northern boundu'y; 
thef oie eitneted near n" N. lat. Cape fiunta^ the moot 
•outhcrn pvoiaontory of Asia, in 1* IS^N. tat., end Cap<> 
Rumania, in 1" I*', <-<iustitule the two exfreniitic, T I' o 
Straits i/f Singapore. The p<>ninsiila lies between .lu.d 
104' K. Inn;,'. It is niik-i loii;;, with a width var>in^ 
between bit m\A i»u liiiiva.. Its surfiice may eover an area 
of ab>3ut 80,000 square miles, or •bottt 4000 eqiiare milM 
leea then thet of Qceat Bhlaio. 



The peoinsule ie ttevereed by a tnooitain'tnM. wyefc « 

a continuation of the Samroiyet {i^ three btindred fmkn) 

m :i I ,., whieli between island 1 i" N. Ui. ■.c-n^v » 
valle* ot the Tinasseriin river from 

into the Gulfof Siam. Thiit chain, wl^ch in thu par. r^t 
m QUiBoroua Peakt to the elevation of 3000 f«<rl, i>i^ 
lower eouth of ICeri Point, where it tfevenea the imhewirf 
Kreb, the narrowest part of the peniaeale, Iwcwoen ^ mA 
12* N. lat It appear* that the newMun-fuo^ oa ^ 
lonv; Isthmus, though of moderate eIrratioD, o<x>,-.i, ; - 
gpltier with lis iitVsvts the « lii'le couni;_\ /rum onv W im 
oiler, except at its south, rn extremity, whirrv an exten»jtr 
tract of alluvial laml. enclosing the bay of Chai-ya, wccufi 
on the shores of the (iulf of Siam. 

The iethmtie of Kjnh line due aorth end aeeih. At iia 
aoothern extranitjr, between 8* end »* N. bu the Mekj 
Peninsula turns to the south-oast, and preserves tLi* dim- 
tion to Its most southern point. Between 6" 30' ai]<i a* N. 
lat. the moutitains 6eem to be hitilu r thao uq the iktbma*. 
but thu fact ts not established, iki no European Lu rtcf 
traversed this country. The tract between i* aad ** JO^ 
N. lat appeers to be the highest part of the mountajMMfib 
the peek of Titeh Bangsa. oppoeite tb« \on id tjil^, 
rising, according to Crawfunl, to 6000 feik Tb* tikyualane 
in this part occupy the greatest part of the eountry. Icwnaf 
only a low level tiaci, about se\i ii or ei.lil tn i» s ui vijta, 
along the Gulf uf Buu^^iil. uhtcU ts g»:iir.i> ind utinh 
co\'ored with jungle, but when cultivated >u I :« nih tr^ 
of riee. On toe eaatera coast the lerei trj< t.i j.-v ^r^sMy 
udte extenetVBw but the oflbets of the 
parts tMUMMli li«tt th« ee e i b oi» in Cafe pMees end 
Rocky Point. 

South of N. bt is the widest p irt ■ f s!.- rual*. 
which u about 180 miles ui breadth. The aiUt<v<.- us. 
tam-rugion of this nart is httlc known, but ii is ccnuu iku 
it IS less elevated ttian the country farther ocrth. atid (i« 
summits of the hills are more rounded. The lc«ci Utn 
aloni the Stnite of Meheee widena eemidcnh^. 
about It milee hi breadth north of 4* let, and mm 
20 milea in breadth south of that parallel; but .i' 
soa-shofe a few isolated hiUs rise to a cooderatc La^ u 
Rachado Point and others. The ran^L- forming th» *tl«T- 
shcd between the riv^ra whieh full luiu the S'n\>M ■ f M*- 
laeca end the Chinese Sea does not occup,. tl.c -^n n ■< 
the peninsula, bat ii nearer the weaiero then the «a>trr= 
shore*. The level eonntcj along the Chineee Sea n «K 
so far as is known, nneh more ezteneiTe eotdh sf ti» 
town of Pahang, and contain* a lake, that of Brse|k. M 
miles 111 tircutnference. On the cxsi-.n Ir.ii; t..!ir-y %i \im 
diatnet uf Mulaccu i-< an elevtiied suuiuui. Cft».»s 
Leadang of the nati\e^, and Mount (iphir ui tht Fr> 
tu^ueee, whose summit isesinnaled to be 4000 tect ux^ 
It M 84 miles from the Strait-. Proceeding f.iiitb«r «c«.^ 
the mountain* aubeide into hiU*; but even ekAg IhsOft 
Strait*, whkh diride the udend of Singapore tnm dw<i»- 
tinent the country presents a rocky and eK v^ti-! vL^t. tai 
its surface is strongly undulaUnK. i1ihu;;Ii u : 4u 'Liain% kw 
called hillv. Towards this cxtn m iy th<. couzin 
along tho ^traitA of Malacca and the Chineee Sea a* wf in- 
considerable width. 

The oonparativel)' small width of thie feniank md (he 
dUpo*ition of the mountain -range prereat the ArHMs et 
ronsidereUe rivers. The largest which are known are iW 
Muar river, which forms the southern boundary of iIm «<•- 
trict (<f Malacca anil fulls into the strait of that tur^ i i -i 
the Pahang river, »hich runs nearly north on the «9w»ra 
side of the peninsula. Both ri\-ers are navigab«s brisrt 
they issue from the mounteia*. end are ee|iexaaed If e 
porta^ of not more than 300 yaid*. The nhnaf Mr 
do«a SOO milea under the aaae of Sunitlnsr. an4 (si:i« mij 
the lalte of BTangh, ftom whieh it iseoea under the uibw J 
the Breugh river, but soon takes that of Paha,.;: nier A: 
its mouth, near Pahang, are four \nrfe in\:\iuU. piaattd wna 
cocoa nut and palm trees. It ts |)rol>:i>)l<- that ih«>v arvtaSbre 
rivers, navigable at ica»t for a coiuiderable extcat. bat 
are not known. The number of smell livers is vrry rr.i>:« 
and there probabljp ia no conatry batter vaaaeed tkim tkm 
pcninenle. 

Tl)0 cliroHtc differs on the e .«f«fn an<l vn^itcm - '-«• f 
the peninsula, Thu eastern reM'robii'^ the o a^t nj^rw 
mande! and of Codun Cluir.i PmjH-r. a» the m '.ii.twi 
interrupts the cloiuls brv.i^ht bv ttie south-west m« 
dunng whu h pen mI ihc dry v«>a>'>n prevails. But tkm < 
trj ia ejL»oaed to the. full effect* of the i 
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aad tlw wet season eomoMfiow in tlie baginniaf of No- 
fwggJiar and oontinuM till March. The nm-thern part of 
the western eout is exposed to the sontb-west monsoon, and 

in flimate rcseinblc'i Aracan, having its rainy season in 
our sutnoiiir, and its dry season in our winter. The southern 
portion of the weslern coast dilTera in climate from all other 
oouBtries in Soutla-rn Asia. It con^litutcs ih% eastern side 
of ft iupt valley, running^from north-west to south-east, 
iilteomtnof wiiidiili«SUaiisofM«laooa«ctM»4 Ukaa 
large rirer. On ^Iw nortli-eatt this raltey is tbeltand hf 

till' inr •intain-^-nTige which traverses 1?ic piMrnsula in Us 
»ij4)lo iengtii, and on the smitli-wcst by ihdl uiountain-chain 
which extindb along the south-wcslcrn shores of the island 
of Sumatra. Thus lhi» country, a» well as the low eastern 
wt of Sumatra, is perfectly sheltered against both nion- 
MQOiitbe north-eastern and the aoatb*«Mi«(n. Intbiaeoun- 
ttraeoordingly the regular Mceeasion of dry and wet Masons 
imnknown. Showers of rain fall in every month of the year, 
but more abundantly in oiir summer. They moderate the 
beat (if the atlno^pile^o, and maintain a vigorous vegetation. 
N'u galed are known to occur, and no winds except the sea j 
and land breezes. The beat is not so insupportable as in 
other countries near tlte equator : and though during the ' 
(kjr tho sandv shores are heated to a great dezntk tM air : 
is moled aufnobntly during the night. Ttaougn no meteo- 
nloneal obaemtiom on this country have been published, 
it is Known that the range of the thermometer iscompai-a- 
tively very small; it seems to amount hardly to 10 or 12 
greus in the whole y<;;ir. 

The soil seems not to be distinguished by ferlthty, being 
inmost places compoeed of a tougn red clay, or of a black 
earth liailar to peat; but in manjr placet it yield* rieh 
crm of rice. Bosidea fke the Inhabitents live on plantains 

sna some other vegetables ; also on fruifs, in wliich this 
cuuntry, especially towards the south, surpasses all other 
countries. The cultivated fruits are chietly pine-aiipks, 
mangosteens, durion, shaddocks, and oranges. As arucies 
of comtnorce, pepper, cotton, and a little coffee ore culti- ' 
vaied. The country is generally covered with high tree.*. | 
eien on part of the mountain*, but the teak'trae oooi not j 
eeenr. The varied of trees and plants is very great, but | 
tiiey hoTB not been examined by botanistn, except in a few < 
places. Rnti arc exported in great numbers. 

Cattle nic lew in number, but buffaloes abound. No | 
»liri'p are kept; luig.s ami fowls are plentiful. In the un- 
cultivated tracts and woods tigers, leopards, and rhinoce- 
roses are frequently met ^vllh. aud sometimes elephanu. 
Among the birds, that kind of ewaUow e^ueh makes the 
edible nests it the moat remarkable. It oeeun however 
ebielly on the islands which skirt the peninsula on the 
West, and perhaps ali>o in some places on the western coast, 
*hore the rocks appruacli the sea shore. Fish is extremely 
plentiful, and con?tiiuiei> one of the most common articles 
of food. 

The most important articles of commerce are from the 
mineral kingdom. Gold is found in «U the rivers, and also 
xot from minus. A sufficient qiuaiity of this metal is col- 
weted to justify the name of Chersonesus Aurea. or the 

GwlJeMChoisuiRse. which the antients gave to tins country. 
Tin is aliU naoro ubuudant, and seems to occur in the whole 
range from the isthmus of Krah to tho .s*iuihern extrcmily. 
but not in tho Samroiyut range, north of the isthmus. 
The quantity annually Vullected probably exeeeds 40,000 
pecuis (i pecul s 133^ poundsXand the c^^atest pnrt goes 
to Pulo Penang^ M a l aeea, and Singapore ; purt is exported 
from the harbours on the Qnlf of 8iam toChioa. Other 
metals are not noticed. 

Tlie bulk of the population consi.-.is of Siatncse and of 
Malays. The former occujiy tlie isihuius of Krah and the 
dutricts north of C°40'N. uii., and tho latter tlie remainder 
c>r the peninsula. The Malays of this country have not 
atioined that degree of dviluation w hich is (bund among 
tbe inhabitanta of Sumatra and Java. They show little 
iaduttry in euttivating the ground, and still less in the 
niecbaiiical arts. Tlieir principal occupation is Qshmg. 
[Mai.ays.] The language of these nation!^ is different. In 
the interior there are two other nutions : the Jakong, or 
Benua, inhabit some wooded plains towards tlie southern 
extremity of tho peninsula; they are of a copper-colour, 
their hair is straight, and their fealuies retenUe those of 
die Iblaya. They have no fixed habitationt, and live by 

the produce of the cbace. Crawfurd thinks that tliev nrr 
Ifalaya in the lowest state of civilisation, an opiuiou which 
M tarried by their Jaagvagf^ vbidi caDtaini but fev 



words that eannot be traced in the Malay language. Ibl 
the interior, between 6* and 8^ live the Semai^ who 
seem to belong to tbe race oommonly called the Australian 
negroes, which is found from the Adaman Inlands on 
the west, to Papua, or Now Guinea, on the east, as well at 
on the conlinenl of .Australia. They resemble the African 
negroes in their feature, and have woolly hau*. in sta- 
ture however they are much shorter, their average height, 
tooording to Light* in Maraden's * Hiatoiy of Snmatra,' not 
exeeeding 4 feet 8 indies. They have no fixed habftationa, 
they live in the forests and mountains on the produce of 
tbe chase, and eat every kind of unuuul food, even rep- 
tiles. They are c.vlromely timid, and have little intercourie 
with their neighbours. The whole of the Malay peninsula 
is thinly inhabited, and many extensive districts in tlie 
interior are unpeopled. The whole population perhaps 
does not exeeed one millioa. 

The northern part of tbe peninsula, as ftr aouth as tho 
bay of Chai-ya, is immediately subject to tho king of iSiam. 
On that bay are two harbours, called Chai-ya ami HaiKinn, 
and on tho opposite western roast the harbour of Phuiiga, 
or Pongo, from which u commercial road traverses tlio 
])eninsuia to Chai-ya and Bandon. Tho produce of the 
island of Junk Seylun, or Salaaft» and also European 

O* ^ are traaspoctad fnm Phunga ■eraas the iatbaos to 
on and Cbai-ya. and thenee shipped to Bangkok. 
FrotD the r'nr.d r f Kos Satntni, or Pulo Carnam, the Chi- 
nese fetch culton and edible iicsts ; ten or fifteen junks 
arrive annually for that purpose. 

That portion of tlie peninsula which lies between the bay 
of Chai^ Mul Cajoe Patani is partly governed by Malay 
toveraign^ dependant on the lung of Suua, and |pwtly be> 
longs immediately to Siam. The town of ligar is tmd to 
have 5000 inhabitants, Malays, Chinese, and Siamese. A 
few Chinese junks arrive annually here for cotton, tin, 
pepper, and rattans. The same articles, and in ad<lition to 
tiiem sapan-wood, are exported from the towns of Ta- 
lung and Sungara, which lie opposite the mountainous 
island of Tantalem. A road b^ias at Taluug which crosses 
the peninsula to the small townof IVang, and is passable 
for elephants. Patani is thn mart sonthem of tbe small 
kingdoms sulgset to Siam. It it more ftrtile and productive 
than the other Malay Ft a*c- Its capital was once much 
visited by vessels from Hiaduiitan in their voyac;es to S:am, 
Cochinchina, and China, but at present it is rurelv resortt '1 
to. It has some intercourse with Singapore; it exports 
mueh rice and salt, and a littU tin. 

Ihe kingdoms of Oalantan and Tringnno on tho easiein^ 
and that ofQueda en the wsstem aide of the peninsula an 
only nominally dependent on Siam, and their ooramercini 
produce, consisting of gold, tin, and pepper, is broup;ht 
to Singapore. Tringano, situated at the mouth ul' ihu 
little river Tringano, seems to be a considerable place. 
From Queda a commercial road, passable for elephants, 
leads across tlie peninsula to Sungora { this road is much 
freauentod. Another communication oonnecia the month 
of toe river Mnda in Queda with the town of Patani. Fur 
a considerable distance the goods are convened in boal<i on 
the river, but still this road is not much frequented. The 
British colony of I'ulo Peiiantr. or I*rincO of Wales Island, is 
partly situated within the kingdom of Queda. [Pknano.] 
The town of Queda is a small pbrc. Itii commnrce was 
formerly considerable, bnt bits been nearly ilcstroyed by the 
establisnmsnt on Rrinoe of Wales Island. A few mUea 
fkrther up is Ainstsr, a mote populous jdace, and the Ik- 
vorite residcnrr nfthe princes. 

The southern extremity of the peninsula is divided be- 
tween the kingdoms of I'ahang and .lohore on the eastern 
tide, tliat of Humbowe in the interior, and t hose of Salangore 
and Perak on the western coast, together with the Britiali 
colony of Malacca. [Malacca.] These lun|dom* are inde* 
pendent, and under the prateetion of the British. None of 
the commercial placet in these slates are of importance ; 
they send their produoe, consisting of gold, tin, and pepper, 
to Malacca and Singapore. Perak contains the nmst produc- 
tive tin mines in tlie i>entnsula, and in Salangore also mnno 
rich tin mines have been opened, not far from Cape 
Rachado. The islands lying in the Chinese Sea, aaiaras the 
Nantnas,are subject to Johoie. Between the towns of Ma> 
lacca and Pahang there is a oommunioation. which is much 
favoured by the water-eafnage on the river Suntting, a 
liraiich i)f the Palianj? river, and also on the Pahani.'. 

(Mursden's History of Sumatra; Crawfnrd's Kmtas*y to 
Siam and CoekmCMM! Pistayi»A%Jib«ni«f ^aMiiMO* 
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itSiam and Hui; anil v nf the Indian Arekip^- 
tag**. &C-. «)llecied by J. II. Moor, Stnfapoiv, 1837.) 

MALAYS. THE, arc a. nation of Souiheni A,i:i. u!m 
occupy llii; &bore« of the Malay Peniiuula. and, if language 
BB) be laken as a proof of Ibe ftet, Mem to bave spread 
«nwr ali tlM Mbuidi born Mtrtimnw oo tbe west to Eaiter 
Uttd onth* mat Almwt ul th* tuiguaget tpokon in 
the islancU of the Indian Archipelago and in the Pacific 
eontain a great number of words and expressions which 
eridenlly are derived from the Malay laui; i ii; -, and the 
physical character of the people confirms i) i- infercace 
drawn from this circumstance. The greni body of this 
nation however inhabit tbe )axgK laumds of the Indian 
Archipelago. 

In person the Malays are short, squat, and robust. The 
medium height of the men may be Are feet two inches, and 
that of the wunieu fuiir feet eleven inches, or iibout four 
inch«i less than the avera^;c stature of Europeans. Their 
liiwer luubii are rather larjje anil heavy, but not ill-fornied. 
Theu artoii are rather lieithy than muscular. Tbe face is 
of a round form, the mouth is wide, and the teeth romark- 
My fins. TIm chin is nttlMHr of a tqnar* liitm; the an- 
vlw of tlie knrar jaw ore very ptominont. Toe dwok- 
Donea are high, and the chock consequently rather liollow. 
The now is short and small, never prominent, bu! never 
Hat. Tl.' lA'sarc small, and alwa\s 1 1 i k. The com- 
plexion i« generally browUt butTaricsa little m the different 
t nbcs : elimolOMMH to Iwve nothing to do with tbe colour. 
The fiurest raeeo w« faMnUjr lo the veit, but nme of thorn 
■M on the equator. The boir is long^ lank, hatah, and 
always black. Compared with Europeans and the nations of 
western Asia, the Malays must be considered un ill-looking 
people. In person ;\iicl r dinplexion they most reseml l' ;he 
mhabitanlftof Siaui and Ava, but titey diSl'er (x>nsiderably 
even ftom them, and are a very distinct people, with a 
striking likeness among themselves, and a marked dissimi- 
larity flrom all other people. 

CntwfUrd, who h«s osraf^Hy examtnad the different lan- 
guoKOs of the Indian Archipelago, finds in them a great 
aimilarily in respect of pronunciation, inimatjcal struo 
ture, and idiom. Twenty consonants aiul live vowels 
are the greatest nuraljer which these languages Renerally 
admit* aud only two dipbtbong sounds occur. The ittruc- 
tWB of these languages is very simple: tlie relations of 
noons are marked by prepositions, tbe tenses of v^ba by aux- 
lit arias, tbe passive forma by the prefixing of purtieles, and 
the trimsilivo forms by affixing particles. Many idiomatic 
phrases, though expressed by words dilfering in Mmnd among 
different tribm. agree in the si^^nsn i t 'm of the single wonls. 
These languages are rich in expressions for familiar objects, 
but ^> j I in tbe expression of abstract ideas, parttciilarly 
sucb as relate to the operttiooe of the mind. Fornwnymor^ 
idses thejr have no exprenions tt elL Not less tnui ive 
kinds of written oheiecter arc kno.wn among the nations 
who inhabit the Indian Archipelago, the Arabic characten 
not included, which are in genetnl mocnMBig the Ukions 
that speak the Malay language. 

The Malays ha\e made considerable progreu in dvilixa- 
tion; but mon» in the island of Java titan on the other 
iaUnida of the Indian Archipelago. Thev arc well acquainted 
With enioulture oud some of the asohnnieel arts. They 
hme abo made some progress in nsdiotne and mmie. Tbey 
are undoubtedly more civillicfl than any of the nations of 
southern Asia which inhabit the countries between China 
an<l II iti 1 li- r in. The Malays have great mental activuv, 
Mul eagerly apply th«iu>t:h'es to commerce and navigaibn, 
but their navigation does not extend beyond the seas sur- 
rounding the Indian Archipelago. Being export n«vinton 
in these seas, and being fisvoured by tlie ficat'mimber of 
small inhabited islands, their daring spirit urges them to 
piracy. Various parts of the Indtan Sea are thus made i 
very dangerous for small vessels, but tlie Malav pimtes 
rarely attack KuTopMn ohifw. Moat of Uie Malay tribes 
that inhabit the Indian Archi|)eIiico arc Mohammedans, 
but thc| differ ootuidcrably frnni ue Arabs in manners; 
their «ivei» for imlanoe. ore nut soolndod from tociety. 
They pe very levangefy, and among the different ways 
of taking revenge is the eitraordinaiy one of ' running a 
mock.' OS it is raUi'd. 

According to the traditional history of many of the Malay 
trilK s, III,- eoutUry of Menank;k.iba<i. in the interior of Su- 
tn.itr:i. 1% ibeir original seat, and it is asserted that thm fint 
i^-'i.cd I rum II so lalo a» i It.o, and MSsed to the mahx 
reuuuulo, where they budt a totra^ called Siagaiiun, 



ITcnce they are mid to have spread over tSw low« pnria 

of all the islands of the Archipelago. But when w es»- 
^1 !i I how far the Malay tnl>e>« are scattL-rol to^jj-m 
uiuX in the inlands of th« i'actiic, thi* iratLuafk ^vm^ v«rT 
improbable. It may however refer to the intradacusa «f 
tbe Mohammedan oeed. as, acrording to Moroden. « Jlo> 
bammedan is coUsd in Sumatra a Malay, even when 
betong^« to one of tbe tribes which are not of Moiay er^pa 
In the lar^r islands the Malay populatioo geDcntlly tnm- 
pies only the lower tracts along the coast, and thxr <:ngmi 
mhabttants have reured before tbem wio Ibe totener. Oa 
the smaller islands the oiiginal inhabiianii havw kmm 
tirpated by them. 

(Manden's Nutory qfSvmaim; and Gtewfa^a BMirf 
fff the Indian Archipelago,} 

MALCOLM I., king of Seots. was tlw eoa e# Kia< 
nald IV., who died in the year '»0^. He »urcr«r.l<-l %o xh» 
throne when King Constantine 111. ab<licjlol, fj.- '.he ••vUv- 
ment of a mmtastery, in the year 944; and he ji'[-f-in ts 
have reigned about ten yoara. The pniK. pai rtval of ha 
reign was the cession of Cumbna by the £n^jiah Uaf le Ike 
kingof Soots. In thia it is mid the Inghrt kim imipiai 
to SoottMnd what he fbnnd he eould not eesBy r sa am . the 
border districts being, from the mivi^l tV.arsfU-r of t!- fc~ 
pulation, m a state of very frequent d:4turt»an'-r ; ari'i if 
I riSMiiii lit' ilii'-c districts tlie Kn>;li*ti kmg b.'pMl :■ 
cure the fealty and Incndship of the king of boMo, Hit- 
colm was slain by the men of Moray, in the nsrtiaf 8es^ 
land, where ha hod marehed to if inm an inswiwwfisn m 
that quarter; but the precise time, plaee. or nmm»sa»tm m 
which this event occurred, is not certain. He Iwd tw« 
grandsons of the i-aiue name wdh himself; Ibecoeby his 
son King Duffus, the other by his other son King KnuMib 
III. The former was slam by ha ambitious uodc Kcaaelh. 
and never mounted the throne. 

MALUOLM II.. king of Scots, was the sen of S«g 
Kenneth IlL. and inheriting the ambiliean sfsrit ef 
father, he set up a claim to the throne, in oMoaiiaMi Is km 
cousin King Kenneth IV^ and on ^ fldl or the laoer in • 

K itched battle between the parti^ins of tbe two pnMo^ 
lulcolm !<ureeede4 in the ymi lu03. He mgocd sle«il 
thirty jeara, the preater part of which period wa» speot a 
warlike encounters with the Danes, who sought a acakr 
ment in tlie kingdom. It was in gratitude for a VKOicy 
obtainod over iheM pitatm^ that MaSmlm Ibsmdedmii en- 
dowed a raligMHis noose at Mwlhidi, whidh allsiwirib 
became a bishopric, and at a still later i«eriod went Ia fors, 
with other churches, the bishopric of AWrd«ipn ; tM «« 
the same occasion he made many and i arii.u% jriit* " i 
oblations to the church and clergy. 11 is piety was amed* 
ingly acknowledged and approved by the pepal arc Hri- 
oolm ia also aaid to have been a legislatar, and Ihsmiaa 
eolloelion of htwo whndi goby his nsme; hot «h» aoA^ 
city of the Lege* Malcotmi is disputt-d. M.ib tea a 
the year 10.13 : and there is still shown m the ckuji^art 
of Glau; V.I ' King Malcolm's gruve-«tone.' which ti s rsAr 
masv T« Li l, iL;t any inscription, 10 feet high and i fmt birmL 
He api ' ii^ i i have had no kii, but <mly two daaritt0% 
both of whom were manried. Ouo of theae was mecnsr sf 
King DMnwn,whownshiUedneafglgininlHllhyasMaM 
of 'treasonous malice.' 

MALCOLM III., king of Scots, was the son «f * the gra- 
Clous Duncan,' whose story b.i!« bi-«.-n irnrnvrijlaeri la th» 
p.ii^es of Shakspe.^re. On hu fatltei's dvulb MolcelB ftH 
into England ; but after the fall of Macbeth, and that ^ 
his successor, he recovered his ftlber's sceptre, and was 
declared king in the year 1057 ; and, ss Chafanets leehM 
in the thiit]r>tfaird year of his own age. He b oosssmbI^ 
known in history as Malcolm Canmore. or Makotm OhT- 
/j^^idl, probably from the w isdom and priidrnrr jf bit rhr 
racier. A cuntempurary baid t;ives hiin iwu rpith«*. tiM 
one implying that he had u handi^ome person. theo(b«Ttkax 
ho bod a cheerful mind; and itapptsic^ ih:ii for a <«-n«s^ 
years bis reign was undisturbed either l>> Lt^ i^v, dAmm- 
iio enemies. The aoesssion of Wdlism Hmhm hswss u 
proved the signal ibr hostilities beti>een the tw« oDestt-im , 
and in sn encounter with the En;:li4i fi rr»-«. M::*.fv '.n ww 
surprised by Earl Mowbray, ai.d ^laln on the Jtii; N.- 
vember, 1093, in about tin- scM iiiu th >car cf b* aj:*- 

MALCOLM IV.. king of Scots, was the graadarc 4 
K-UK David I , and on the death of that kmir. «<n t'nt ji b 
of May, ll&i, he succeeded to the throne, bctu-^ iben ua tt« 
twelfth yesr of his age. The same vcar lie wm oaOsd «ei m 
nprem tbe iiiraneetintt of Bomerls^ latA «f ths Isl^ * 
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ffslnidMii Met of meh great influenoa, tliat when a pcac« 

with him was SH'cun-il, tlii- i-vont was docmod of suirR-u-iit 
iniportanco to form an l-hucU in the diiini^' df Scotusli 
charters. The slamlanl i.f iclu-llunt was aftiTuanis rais(.'(l 
in Galloway, and Mulcolta wu:i ul>hge<l io lead n great furre 
•gainst Fergus, the lord of that country, whom he at length 
»ubduod. Malcolm had aUo a struggle with the men of 
Morav, who aflbeted independence; and in 1161 he com- 
pellod them to submit to his aulkoritjr. Tbo powerful 
Somcrlcd also again rose, and prepared to make another at< 
tt-ir'lon itie d .iiiiuiniis .if iIil- Si oiiisfi kiiij;; but the latter 
i>\' Ills vi^i ur Iriuinphcd over all liis a hoi-nnes. The pc- 
nt"l of hii ruijiii however was ri'it of Im^^ dinauon; as ho 
il;ed of a linycniig disease at .Tc'ilhui ii;li, mi iho 9th of Dc- 
Cftnbcr, lIGi. at the eavlv ;i^o uf twi uij-four. 

tfALQOUI, SIR JOUN. G.CU, and K.Lii„ was 
iMm at Bskdala, in the eounljr of DumfKea, in Scotland, in 
1*09. lie was ^il•Ilt to Imlia, when he was only thirteen, 
under the care of Ins ir.ati inat vniclo l>r. Paisley, aiul w na 
a|'| Hinii.'(l a cailet on the Madras establi'^hineiit. ile re- 
turned to England in 1794, for the benetit ot bis health, 
but uiiled again to India in the following year, and took an 
ictive part, as an inferior officer, in the war wiih the cele- 
Intad Tipjwo. After the fall of Scringapatum he was 
ifpoinled, jointly with Captain (afterwards Sir T.) Monro, 
uvetary to the commissioners who were entmated with 
the division of M\si.>re; ami his ijiudenro and ahditics 
nero alrea<ly so hiL^lilj caiiiuatcd by ilio lintish government 
III India, that lie was sent in the sani>' year (1799) to Pbllia 
•M affain of the mo«t important nature. 

On hta return from Faniit in 1801, he was appointed 
prifato aocrotanr to tlia govemor-goneral ; but ha waa tf^un 
sent to Venla. in the fbuewing year, in eomequenoe of the 
rleath of Hajcd Kulleet Khan, the Persian arobajssador, 
whu was accidentally shot at Bitiubay. In February, 1803. 
he was luiniiuated to the presidency of Mysore, and joined 
liic army of General Welleslcv in his campaign n;;aiiist 
i)ie Muhmttas; but in 1806 he was recalled to Bent^al, 
Riiere bo was oceapied in the performance of the most 
tttiva and reaponaible political dutioa. and particularly in 
roneloding fraatuM of alUanee wilii teraial of the inuian 
pfincea. 

Ill > onsc<iiienrc uf the extensive projects of Bonaparto, 
vi)u wiis tauid to be ineditatin<; an mxasinn of India, and 
"(K. had entered into an allianco with Persia, Malcolm was 
tftia sent to Persia in tbu7, but was unable to obtain any 
<d«antagos in favour of the British government. On his 
rvlarn to India, in 1808, h« proceeded to hi* goTomownt 
i« Myaora ; but owing to a change in the policy of the Per* 
mn court, he was again appointed minister plenipotentiniry 
I'll'eriia. wliere ho arrivi-d in l8tJ9, and was received in 
ibe most ll:itieiiny and diilinyiii-ht'd manner. On his 
'li'iurture ut I a 10, in cun»equutice ot tlie nomination of Sir 
CioTo Ousidoy as his majesty's ambassador at the Persian 
Mortt the shlih conferred upon him the order of the Sun 
>Bd Lion, and appointed him a khan and sepahdar of the 
«iaptfe. Malcolm returned to England in 1812, and waa 
ktiighted shortly after hi<i arrival. In 1815 he publiabed 
titi ' llistoiy i)f Persia.' in 2 vols. -Ito., which enntained an 
account oi' the tdtinlry fium the eai heil period to the time 
*lien the work^>as pi;i>li.-!ied. Tins work is exiiacted from | 
•<iU\e sources, und ts the only account which we puss^eiis m 
•J European languages of many portions of Persian his- 
jyavtMaV* narrative terminated with the reigti of 
Shahnikh, in a.d. 1448. Maloolm*B Hiatory ia aim vnlu- 
<1>lu fur the information it affurds us respecting; tlie reli- 
f-'in, siuvernment, manner!*, and customs of the inhabitants 
'ft' tmu in all iiei;i>ds of their history; and more particu- 
lur hts accurate account uf the state of Persia iu his 
^'fii time, which be had obtained by penooal observation 
*nd diligent imiuirioi in the country. 

Malcolm retornad to India in 1817, and was, immediately 
n liis arrival, attached, as the govornor-generars pohlical 
»;;<!nt, with the rank of brigadier-geueial, to the army 
I'ii'lcr Sir T. Ilislop, in the Deccan. Ho served under this 
?|"ii»nl, as second in command, in his campat^us againsl 
tlic Mulirattas and Pind.irries. and greatly distinguished 
li:msclf in the decisive battle of MehidiKwr, in which Hol- 
>. ir *as completely routed. Mr. Conning, then president 
of the Board of (Control, after moving the thanks of parlia- 
ttcnl Io Sir T. Bislop, added, * and to Sir J.Maleolm. who 
*as»<.-cond in cotnmai.d on that occasion, hut who is second 
to uu gne in valour and r«!iown. Ibu tiuuiu of that gallant 
y.O^ No. 892. 



officer win be reuembered in IndBa as long as the British 
flai» is hoisted in that counliy.' 

.\fier tiie conclusion of this war Sir J. Mnlcidni meivtd 
the niililar\ aiid i>oliiii-al ri.niiii;tipi r»f Malwa and tho 
adjniinii;; iiroviniw, wliMrc lie ivtnnine<l four years. The 
central iirovmces of India were at that time "aim t>t in a 
state of anarchy ; the plundering expeditions of tho Mab- 
rattas and Pindairiet had reduced many fertile districts to 
complete deserts, and had thereby forced multitudes to .idopt 
the same marauding mode of life ; and the war. which had 
just been hrought to a c!om-, had llirown vi] on sonriy 
thousands of >ioldicrs who Uad bwn trained tu u\«ry species 
of Id lod^hid und rapine. Too much praise cannot lie 
attributed to the prudent and Arm manner in which .Sir 
J. Malcolm administered tbe govenment of iliesc pro- 
vinces: he was particularly attceesifttl in conciliating the 
affsettons of the natives, and reelairoinj; by mild and con- 
ciliator)- means the remains nf the Mahratta and Pindarry 
armies from their savage mode of life. When Bishop Heber 
visitetl this pait of Inaia. a few years afteruanU, tin- inha- 
bitants spoke of Sir J. Malcolm in tlic higiic»t terms of 
admiration, and eagerly asked when they niizht e.vpcct bis 
return. An interesting account of this part of India waa 
published by Sir J. ^falcx)lm in 182.1, under the title of 
' A Memoir of Central India, including Malwa and the 
adjoining PfovinoBs; with tbe Btalny and eopious lUus 
truiions of (be past and praaant Conditton of that 
tjouiitry.' 

Sir .1. Malcolm returned to England in 1821 ; and on 
Itts quitting Madras a general order was issued by the 
government, in which the following welKmeiited compli- 
ment to him oeeun:—' His career has been unexampled; 
for no other aerrant of the Hononmble Company has over, 
during so long a period, been ronslanllv emploved in tho 
conduct ofsuch various and iinpr)rtunt niiutary and iioliiical 
duties. His great talents ueie loo well known to admit of 
their being confined to the ruage wf service under his own 
presidency. Tho exorcise uf them under dillerciit situations 
has connected hiui with every presidency, and rendered 
him less the servant of any one of them ihm of the Indian 
enipire at large.' 

Sir J. Maloolm eontinned to remain in England till 
when ho was appointed ::overnor of Bombay ; but lie 
resii^mtl this oilice ul tlie end of iliroo years, and u^ain 
returned to Kii^laiid. He i*a-> elected, nhorlly afterwards, 
member ot parliament fur Launceston, and took an active 
part in the opposition to thv Reform Bill. He died on the 
31st of May, le33, of an attack of jmralysia. A monument 
baa been erected to bis memory in Westininater Abbey, 
and also an obelisk, lOO Ibet high^ in hia native town of 
Rskdalc. 

In a'ldiiion to the worlcs uf Sir .7. Malcolm, which Iiavo 
b«tn meiitiotied above, he also wrote an account of llie 
'Political History of litdi I.' from irs-i to 1823, in 2 vols. 
Svo., 1826, and a ' Life of Lord Clive," which was published 
after his death, in 1836. 

{Memir qf Sir John Maieobup ia 'The United Servico 
Journal,* 18.13.) 

MALD.XNIANS. ,r MALDANID.E, tho second 
family of ,edeniary AimelKU in Lamarck's s> stem, includmg 
Ch/ihetir und Dentulium, which last is not an ai.neliil, ac- 
cord in;; to the latest and best authorities, but a mollusk. 
[Den l Ai.iUM.] Savigny cstablishcil the family. 

MALDON, a corporate tow n of considerable anitquitv, 
and a parliamentary borough, in the hundred of Dengio 
and county of E>se\. The town, wliioh ia eight miles east 
from Chelmsford and thirty-foiir miles north-east from 



London, is im the ri;;lu h. 



if lie CliLlrner, about a inikt 



above its junction wuh tho lJUii kwuSer liver. U coiihi*i.s 
of two principal stieeis, at riylil angles to cacli other; and 
their cruciform tiguro has led some aiithots to suppose that 
the liome of tho town itself is derived from the Saxon 
Ma^duMt si{{aiiying a craeNd bilL Tbe dreuMalance of tbe 
town not being now in a flounsbing condition is aakl to bo 
mainly owinir to the construction of a canal, culletl the' new 
navrgaliou,' which commonoes at Collin's Ueach.ono of tho 
channels into which the Blackwater rm r i.« divided by 
Norihcy Ibbnd; and after passing ihiou^h the village uf 
Heybridgo, jjins the Chelmer above Muldun, and is thenco 
continued tu Chelmsford, and thus ibsllransit trade to this 
town has been in a great meaaara lost. The haven ia con- 
venient, and vessebi of '20U tons come up to the town 
dujriuc spring-tides. The foreign trade, which in 
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nninnn(ctl to T* JO tons inwards an<l ilW IpM oalwajd*. « 
Sn "U' ; hut the c-oa.l.nK' trade, which in the WHO vcat 
JSonteJ to 69.15 - wm. .uv ,rd. and 4 U 1 1 ton* outwards. 
'SSU to I* on the u,creaM.. In ibi3 the rm-.,. s of the 
Stora-houiic were 17.010/.: in 1832 they h ul d. . Un. d t.. 
7^1 Th© ohwf pwt of the property ot lUo corporaiioti 
ha»"bccn •HeottoJr The town-council comx^ls of four 
Jldcrmen nnd t- 'h r -nncninr. Th.ch«^ We nu^^^^ 
rous ond date the ivigi. m! II-ih ) 11. (Wh of October. 
1 1 55) iW par.« u < hurcb of All Sumts is a scry aniient 
Wlifioi,. surmounted byairiunKuUr lower of singular api>car- 
■Doe. Foradescriptionofilsmtenr.r.aud ul :.u nUur unii- 

of Mormf. • Hwtory of B««t.' folhs 1 768. pp. 3i7.33i 1 i.o 
livi.it- ir- r> v.camge and a curacy. producing a net income 
of an I a year rt^specUvely ; the latter « lu the 
t.atr.inai:e of the dean and chapter of WcilBMIWler. Ihe 
Lpubu^on of the borough, in 1831. was 3831. The gram- 
mer-M-hool wa» foun-led by Aldi nu iu I5r.-. .1> r ,a U,H^^. 1 
hie been endowed by several V.ciirt iciors wiib IuihU 
iMided property; and Dr. Pluino. archdeacon of Rochester, 
and fovind^of the Plumian professorship of »stronoiiiy 
and experimental philosophy »l Cambridge, becjueethed to 
its us.- In> y-.dn-.MAhv:.ry of books. TbellbinClMI I»0ewe* 

n sal.rv ,-1 Ul. ^ ^ . :>r. I )r. Plume also establtohed meeholar- 

shiv .,f per annnm :it C hrist I'. lU Cambridge, to which 
boys from til© granumir cuaoU ol Cbelinsfnrd, Brentwood, 
•n4 Meldon arc successively eligible. M il.l >ii lias n- 
luroed two nemben to parliament siiico the reign <>t 

Edward IIL „ 

(\Vrii;ht'H //i*/ory n/ the Comtl/ qf E$t*Xt 4to, 1833 i 

Corpor'iti >n !frf>nrt*. &,e.) . . * 

NIAI-K I KKN, lilt rlu/ iii i, in rnrrectly termed root, or 
the Nophro-iium i-ilix M<t, (Ruliiinl). Aspidmm Filix Mas 
(Smith), has been celebrated from aiUi. ;it tiints as sm :mt- 
hclmiutic. Tho rooUtock of youni^ plants should be cu\- 
ImsuA in apring or samimr, and a thresh supply obtainwl 
, N, I V vear. aa a ehaoge occnia in tho part a few months 
a!u 1 being oolVected. It ahottld bo quickly dried, and pro- 
sorved in glass or . irlln^nwarc vessels in a dry place. Ino 
interior should exh 1 t :v ^-rwnish colour, and pooeM ■ di»- 
a>;reeablc oil.uir, m uI, ;i h.iM . harsh, astringent taste. 

Jt c onsists of an oil, wlui h uiav be oxtrartcd by sulphuric 
tKtbcr • rc-in. tannin. RUt?ar, starch, and woody lUirt\ 1 iio 
oil which it of two disUnct kinds, ono pure, and llio ollu r 
united with retin and an extractive, ia tk* •stive pnnciple. 
Formerly a powder of the whole subalaneeWMadnimiiUered. 
but as tlic doso of this is bulky. Perthier haa teeomoiended 
pilUof v < .^real extract, which are found to be very 
efltcacious aRaitist that kind of tape-worm which u denomi- 
nated the iiifthtiocephalut latut, bn id i iif « >rm. It 
iaacilBolf poaaeased of any power o^cr U»e l»n*a solium. 
The ftmer tnfeato the small uuestmes of the inUbitants of 
l>..l;ii)d. Russia. Switaerland. and wmo diainctsof France, 
in all whicii coiintriea the male fern haa a high rvputaiion 
:i [. iiinlv ; but ;t not niuch vnluifl ns an aotbellDmUo 
ui IJnittin, liie bruu'l tnv'«-worm Ik-hik u-'arly onknvm in 
this island, though the Ta-n a solium ab .un.is. 

Tho common mode mI ii iiuinistcring it u i > -.dve a certain 
number of oiUsal iii^h;, and a likenunil iT in ib.- m n'ir.irj, 
Ibllowed by aome brisk cathartic, as the male fern only 
killa. hut doea not expel the worm. [Anthelmintics.] 

.M.\LKURANCHK. NICOI.AS, ono of the moat illoa- 
tnous diM-iple^ of Des On rtw. who both gave to hia maater'a 
\ I. ,s L wuh-r devtloi inr it und imparted to them clearness 
and Mvacity, wns born ai IVii^, lC3s. Of a sickly and de- 
formed hnb'il of b<)dv, Malobranche t)as*ed his carU \ :>utli 
in retirement and tlio dose study of laiiguagos and biblaki 
literature. His attention was first directed to tho pursuit of 
phdoftuphy bj occidentallv meeting with tbe work of Des 
C>rtea • Do Moraine.' Tlie peru<»al of tbia work i» said to 
have exciietl hi* svisri'ptible disposition to Slieh A degree 
that he was sevornl times f(>rcc<l to lay it aside OO aMOUnt 
of the violent pulpilation of hi^ linirt. Ab uvl r.ing his pre- 
Tiou"* literary pursuit?. h« dcvoied le« year» to the esamiiia- 
tiou of the Carieaian philosophy, and ho acquired the repu- 
tation of aarpaaaing ail his con!em|>oraric(> in a knowledi;c 
of ita tme epjrit and tendency. As the result of his philo- 
sonhii-al inMiiations. Maieb»»nehe published, in 1673. the 
firsi book of tho • R<*herrhe de laVwt*,' which was quickly 
f.)llowe4| b) 111 ■ < ; r ih. This work thus complete was 
gruulr altered in the several subsciiucnt editions: tbe most 
•QTMct and oampUto ediUon ii that whioh anpentetl thm 



! yi?;irs boloro llic :iutlwi"» dcila, vluch took plac* tt Pt?.i, 



m 1 : 1... 

The pbiUwophical writinga of Malcbrancbe are i ao-; 
of a style at once elegant and («ipicuous in wb»r3j r,v 
the clearness of thethDn||ht 11 lacrificed to lU fTSCa ( 
cuuipt»sition, nor the omam«ita of language to im^.u 

If the profound origin ality ■ f his ideas gnmM VLiU^nu '.' 
any admirers, the novt.Uy uad boldness "f hw a»»ur;' .t, 
exposed him to much opposition. Aroon^ the ro<.*l fi.„..« 
of his opponents were Fouclier, the Jc.uit Da YtzUt, k L 
Amaud, who, like Malebranche, was aUj a n^tabiraf (U 
Oratory, and at ono time hia friend and aMociat^ 

The object of the *Recherdio de la V<rtl* il fuC} 
1(1-1. al and iiartly iu._-tMvhyM. al. On the cum lialja lUn- 
li^ules llw feuvirci'. cf luinuui error, wbith M* nueksti 
three general lio.i'i>— s< iMaison, imaginatioii. *r.4 tit 
intellect (esprit pur). On ibe other, it attempt* lintal:;- 1 
some universal method fi* the invcstifiaiioo xti U-r"..-^ 
.jf truth. Tho aource of error however !^ r • 
IK rfccAion of the cognitive fccultiea, nor - jjj < 
ur s\ r.1115 employment of them, but in th« wil, eked Utm 
lU u»u opinion of tho objecu presented to k. ** 
instance, wo >cf a liu'hl v>r feci warni'.li. '>At».i.r. j r-. 
either ca«« seen or fell la ctsUtuiy lit^hl and vi^'.ti. 
iIr v ;irc actually perceived, and so far errt* u uapafci* , 
but when* aa tbe wUL ia free to do» it M m a intat» ^ t^ ' « 
light and warmth of which the auhjeet is f wa a nr n«! 
in th.- ibjcct without, then error ariaei. NowmaOwa^^ 
]icrccj)iioiis are accompanied by pkasore or fa.L.e>4 
rhRrlly niiive tli.' will. s._'iis'itii)ri is the pnncipil ^•<^t.< . 
error, and especially of th«Mj LAau systems uf niLrtal.") »L • : 
the highest good to consist in pleafcurt J : i» 
aensce preaetit to the mind nothmg btit a dcUjiw f«< 
wher«ia the only true and real go od the Ikily^vf 
msablc by the pure tntoUect alone. 

But the moat diatinctito point io the »y»t<tD c< 
br;itii hi- IS the assumption by vh;ch he cxidained ii» 
bility ot knowledge. For a& he followed !>» C».<« 
making extension to bo the essence of matter. laJ lij -,1 
of muid. it was necessary for him to acri>unt f.* '.i* p 
bihty of tho interaction of two such disUMt ciii-x* .• 
thought and oxtomion. The existence of idifat .c i:* uj- 
is, according to IffaWbnnehe, » fcet nt*. vv\»~ z^ ' ' 
proved; from tlii> fact however he deni^ that tfi«D«*» * 
necessity that t.bjocts corresponding to those idcu 4 ^ 
tii.ill) exist : l.ir, bif observes, tliL- miA^;n-i: on ofir; r-«-; > 
ideas and cotwbm hiods of ideo» wiii< ii out <v*^ If- ' 
there ia DO greater hindrance to truth and Ildj^W '..^ "i*; 
the enoneoua belief that ideas refer to actuxll^ <v^«4 
object!. Now all idea* may be classed nodtt tr; 'ts^' 
they are either internal, tbou^la vropnty •* 
which are therofote mere modiBcationaofthe thmk*; »•- 
or thuy lire relaUve to certain extemnl r-Sjcc:. -f ^ 
Miul cauiiot bu cognisant without the meduti»c ;f i!^*- 
Now the latter refer to material or spiniuai tb.rk{K E- 
ternal spiritual things may howeTer l>e pernriu^ ^i"^ - 
mediately and also mediately by idena, but tbe xsaf^ 
mediately, both bucatiae they are extended *»i t* **^ 
community between them and the aimplc sfirtSBB] a^ 
I of til.' mind, and be* a u so the mind cannot r*» 
tant objects. Here Mai. bninche refutes tb«l>?*uw''* ■ 
material etiluxes which pas^s ir iiii bodic* andL-ntrt i..' S 
the teosuous organs. Bvc«ui>e, he says, tbr« ^^'^ 
imagM muat pertake of the nature of body. vtA 
being flKtended* Uiqr wonld mipcde each other ua thi 
Io the winaea. ainoe from the aame point and 
tiiuo an iiK I'.-tilable number of ot^)«eta p^^^ 
MuK M\. r tins hypotbesu> docs not accottnt fcrma P^T 
I mil .if tlio (hlV.T. lit .listaucL -i of objects. Mti*i«^*» 
proceeds, Ui tho nest pl.«ce, lo refute the «pT>*i^a ^ 
the mind arbitnu*ily produces the ideas whxli ii b*» • 
ward oloecta. Tbia ii aa ubf^unl as to suppt^* tU * ^ 
can deliiMate an animal which he has nv%vr >ftt. j - 
desf nVcl F |ually untenable ia tbe «»pfc«»ati.c ■ 
tun by iiiiiato ideas. For the nurahw of 
iiini.l iiKiv .jntorlaui is p. ii..-:i; i illv Uifii.iUv and " 
suppose that .ill iiilinily ol tdeas j<«n ''V'^^^ 

planted in the mind, of which huwevcr w'- 
minds are actively conscious of a very f.** 
Besi'les, with auch a supposition, the choice and " ^ 
ideas would be inexplicable. Ajaui, tht- *"Pr»-j**j ^ 
each operation of ihoughl lb* idews are cr«4i^ r 
Mted ^God, is ooatndieted brtli" ^ *^ ^ 
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llin btnes think of whatever object it pleases, and that 
cdOiequetitly an infinite number of ideas must, however 
dbacurely. be always present to the mind. Lastly, Mulo- 
bratichk! examines the opinion that the wult ordw to tho 

CLTocpiion of outward objects, requirw nothing but itself, 
V (he coiik iniilutiDU and perfect development of its own 
powers- B^t tins wuuld be to make man equal to Deity, 
»lio alone IS ciip.iblo uf hcAws, cof;tnsant of all thingR in this 
njanoer and by the spoittaneuu^ exercise of his owu ener^jics. 
Alter repealing these iheorics as tho only onet worthy of 
euaunation of all tfaat kwve been •dnnoad to ttMiouut for 
tht matter M«)ebi«oehe eonelndet. that ile see dl things in 
» 1 t)\ God (nous voyons tout en Dieu). Gjd, as the 
fiiiiur gl all, necessarily possesses Nviihiu hiiu^i-if ideas of 
jU things, since oilierwisc the creation of thcin \\uuiJ h-w f 
beea impossible: by his LJinnipresciice and as the i>ourcc uf 
ipirilualilv he is intimately connected with all spiriU, for 
Uui nwy M called the pkceof «ll ipurita, m ipnoe ie that of 
whatefver is coipoiwL The tonl thanftira leet in God the 
rk> of God M Ar w it pkaMs luin tonml them to 

huiiiaiiity. 

Till' mind, consequently, as well as matter, ])os».'>-i> no 
Uuro than a passive activity, and the Detty is the original 
ewueof all tbeir operations. As then truth consists only 
JD certain oonbinationt of tbeae ideas, which arc furnished 
to llie mind from without and by a foreign cause, the only 
icMthod of truth ia demonstration and the analytical invcs- 
!it(ation of the implicit consequences of explicit ideas. 

Tiie other works of Malcbranrhe wen? partly conirovor^iul 
ii.i'l partly religious. Of tho latter we ro;n rm nu >ii iln,- 
' Enfretiens d'un Philosopl.e Chrt-ticii it il'un l*iiK -uphe 
Chiuois sur la Nature do Dieu,' i'uns, 1/U8; 'Do la Nature 
et de la Grace.' Aiiisterdum, 16b0. The following are of a 
n|ati«ai cliaiacier, Uendiag religion with metaimyaiGs: — 
*Trait£ de la Morale.' Rett, 16R4 ; and * Entretiena vat la 
Metapliysiqiie i l -uv la Rehj^ion,' Rott., \r.^^. \ curuiilitr 
f'iuion of hir5 uoilvs was publiSilit'd at I'arif, 1 / 1 i, in I 1 

I. 'I DO. 

MALEDiVA ISLANDS, commonly called the Mal- 
dives liu in the Indian Ocean, and extend nearly on unc 
m-ridiaii from 7" 6' N. iat. to 40' S. lat, or nearly 530 
tnt\i»; but in no part is the breadth of the chain »u[>]<ui<cd 
to I \rtc(l jO mill in a direct line, although the inosi west- 
• rii luiiit 111" ilio lU'jii aorihern group, or Atoll, is in 71° •18' 
1 I' ll.,'., and the most easturn iKniiniary of the chain in 

3 ■»»' E. h»ng. The most noitliiui Atoll is about 3jU 
iiiilcs from Cape Comorin, the nearest point of Hindustan. 
Iho appellation ia derived from the language of Malabar, in 
which the Sanscrit «bcip*i, ' an island,' is corrupted into 
tina. and from the name of the largest of these islands, 
which is called Mali. 

Tho sovereign of these islands stllc^i liiui-..:ir Suliaii uf 
thv Thirlren Atolls and Twelve Tliyu^^iml Klasui*. but 
Laptain Owen believes the actual number ol these islands 
to be more than treble or fourfold thi.« number. Tlu-y arc 
sDrlosod and protected from the sea, which duriog (he south- 
Vest muiisooQ ia violently SKitated, by narrow strips of 
6iral-rccfs, which surround tneni like a wall. This pro- 
ti'cimij wall in many places scarcely reai lic'i tlio siuf.irc of 
thv water ; in other places it loiui-> a Ion:; >:unl\ bt--a<h, 
. Lfhaps less than six feel bIhivl- liie Ie\ el . t the >i a, and is 
iiiliittr circular or ublong. Each of tiie^e circular enclosures 
Cuntains brwaks, which constitute convenient pa<.sazcs for 
vessels or boats to enter. The number of there coral reefs 
k fonrtcen. thirteen of which are situated to the north of 
the equatur. Tluy 1;p oa a long sand-bank, to the edge of 
which their outer >iiles eMeuJ, and beyond them there are 
lio soundings. Tlie * haiuicls which divide tin Atolls, or 
AloUons (for so they are called), are in some places deep 
and safe. They are passeil by the vessels which are bound 
to the island of Ceylon or the Bay of Bcn;;al, the Malediva 
Islands lying aeroas the direct route to the^e places. Two of 
tiit^o navigable channels are south of the cqnator: the 
A.Miiii, «r south channel, Lh between Potia Molubque Atoll 
uhe South .VtoUi .iikI the l>l,iiiil <>i A'Vui. \u.i\ is about fi\e 
imk-s long and live leagues wide; ami thi Kiinni t ialChannel 
i^ hetwceti tho island of Ad.m and the A'i'll Simdiva, which 
is fen leagues wide. North of the criualor are first, the 
One and a Half Degree Channel, which is 1 7 leagucH in 
breadth, and formed 1» the Sndiva Atoll and the Adouma* 
tis Atoll ; It is the widest and safest of all these channels, 
ami frequently used by ships proceeding exstward in the 
VWetly muiisiwn. viUcc north i» tlic CoUumandous 



Cliannel, formed by the Adoumatis Atoll on tho south, uA 
the Collomandoui Atoll on the north ; it ia only asvan or 
eight miles wide, bat it ia safb. The most northern ia die 
Canliva Channel, which aUo seems t i off, r a snfe |<a!«age, 
but it is not usiil at pieseiil. thmu ii ii ^.j jtuars lo have been 
much fictiiie:iiiii w.ii ceuturics a l > i. 

Within ihu Aiolb the sea is not ugitaied by storms, aud 
there are always soundings in twcntv or thirty fulhema 
water. The iAlands are generiUly situated along the en* 
closing coral-wall, the central part of the Atolls containing^ 
only few of them. The islands are all small ; not mnnv of 
them exceed a mile in length and breadth, and a few are less 
than hair a niilc. Tlii > n. ^.'fiicrally circular or lozcnge- 
sliajjed. Many are uicie uanow strips oti or I (»(• \ard.i bmad, 
l ii iiiing a circle, which enclose* a lower tract, (iiUnl up 
broken coral rocka. and dry at s|iri(ii: (ides. Wiihin ilna 
riiiif there is sometimes a eonaiderahle depth of water, from 
one to ten fathoms, so that a perfect lagoon ia formed. The 
highest part of the islands is from six to }4 feet above water. 
Their surface consists of sand, about three f. , [ ih k. rl.r 1. p 
part of which i.s mixed with vesfotable ni i-iu, t. ra.n:,'* 
black, light, samiy mi;! f!c;ic;iili il.e -lukI is ,i m.I' r.uid 
stone, re(^cnibllii(4 [>MrUcks of bea« ki-saii(l m luiaii il. This 
sandstone is about two feet thick, below wh.cii ik pih it softens 
again to sand, and hero heah-water is tbund. All the ii^ 
habited islands have fkvsh water, and also some which are 
not inhabited. 

All the islands are covered with a tlm k unpenetrable 
jaii^'le, atjioag which there are many fine lar^c tree*, as the 
Indian baiivim fii;-tree, the candoo-lree, the bread-fruil- 
tree and others. The bamboo grows on s<'iue islands, but 
is scarce.' On some of tlie islands are small plantutioiis of 
Indian corn and sugar-cane. A little cotton is grown, 
fipm which a amaU auanlity of cloth is made. Two 
kinds of millet an; cultivated, but not extensively. The 
iiili.ibitants livo ni.,-,i;y oii H-ii and the cocoa-nut palms, 
\\h.rli are culinated uaii earc. They are of n ver^ smuU 
-] ei ir:-, none of the fruit being a.s large as a cutninon tea- 
cup, and most of them much siiialler ; but the emr is line, 
long, of a while texture, and very strving, and is e.vported to 
a cuusidereblfl amount. A few cattle ate only I'ound on the 
Malt or Maldix'a Atoll, but there are no s^heep or goata, 
and no poultry, except th. innnion fowl, vshich is ahuiiduiil. 
A fi'W cats are kept (u k i p the rats oiil of the housei, 
which are very nmneiMi.^ muI cnusc great damage to the 
ctcoa-nut plaiitatioiib. 1 he * (lying fu\.' as ii is ea!U'<l in 
India, a lar#:c species of bat, is very cuiumou. Fi^h is very 
abundant, and saU liah once constituted an article of ex> 
poru Turtle are common. Cuwriea are coUeeted and ex- 
ported U) a great amount. 

The climate seems very plcafsant all tho year round, tho 
range of the Ihertnotueler not being great ; hut \\c have no 
observations extending over a whole year. In December. 
January, and February, the thermometer ranire.s duimi^ the 
day from bo" to H-i" ; at ni;;ht it falls lo lU"'. In this season 
there fall a few showers of rain. The easterly winds set in 
earl} in December, and seldom blow strong, but uanerally 
in pleasant light breeies. Towards the end of ,lanuary 
il:ry to the iiorthwaj'd, and o ilm- I t !n li, H •i|iieiit. 
Dunuj: the remainder of the ji.u V4e»ieily uuu noitli- 
wcbterly wind* are by far the mo^t prevalent, and fiviiui iitly 
stinmy. The climate is not favourable to the health of 
Europeans. 

Th« inhabitants are Mohammedans, It is not ascertained 
whether they belong to the Arab race or the inhabitants 

of the coast of Malaoar. T«o laiigiia;_;es are in use niiKuig 
Ihcui: the common, winch sueinslo be peculiar to the jHoplf, 
and the Arabie, as a learned lan-jungc. Thej have also a 

Ssculiar alnliahet, difleniir; fri.<ni the .Arabic and fioiu the 
anscrit. It is w ritleii from luiit to left, and the \o«xls .i i- 
indicated by points, as in the .Arabic. The whole popula- 
tion may amount to between IjiMU.u and 20U,UOe. They arc 
governed by a diief, oatled Sultan, who is protid of hw de- 
pendeitce on the British at Ceybm, whither he sends an 
annual i iu' assy, bearing -ja. n; of ihe pi.idiicts of tho 
inlands, aud leeeiviiiL; olhei.i m icti.ni. lie re.«i«les on tho 
Mall or Maldi\a .\toll, which contains the largest of tho 
islands, called Mali; its ciienmfetence is about sereu miles. 

These islauda were formerly annually visited by one or 
two vessels Aum Hindustan for cowries and ollwr produee. 
At present, the inhabitants themselves brin;; their own 
Uoofi 



Is 



\\\r[i 1'oats to Beni^al, >%Lirh coii-l-l of ctAvhcs, 
coir, vucoa-nul oil, turilc-^hell, and some auialicr aiixclei; 
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•imI ibqr export from Bengal rice, which is not grown on 
the irf«nd«. sugar. hAk Btuff», bnmd-cloth. hardware, and 

tol> i'^ro. They arrive at Calcutta iu June or July with the 
»*>uih-»c*torn toonsoon, and depart from that pute« in the 
middle of T)r( i uiIh t wiih the iinrtli rist monsoon. 

(H^lr■.^u^J:ll,Uwcn, an l Moresby, in the London Gfn^ra- 
f/ii i' J •iirnii/, v,,)>i. u. aiL!l V.) 

MALEIC ACIU has already been described under the 
nameuf EourasTtc Acid; the pr^nt appellation is given in 
con!ie<iviencc of iu having been aince oracitred by luqiooUog 
ptttlic amid to heat. It is composed of— 

Otic (••|ulv;i1i lit o\' lIy(Uo<;on I 
I'our cnuivalents ot Cnrbou 24 
Three eqaivalcnta of Osygnt 24 

Eqitivalent 49 
The eryatala contain one equivalent of 
water , . . V 

Eqtiivalcnt 58 
MALENTOZOA'lll A. artirul iied Molluiw-a, tin- -.or nd 
Suhtv^H' m the system of M. <\v Biainvillc. [M AL\C')i.(><iY, 

' MaIeSHERBES, CilRETlEN GUILLAUME DE 
LAMOIGNON, distinguished by hi> courage and nis- 

fo tuii. . the a sociBtc of Turgol and those iliustiious 
slsiJcsmtii ^^ h.) sought by moderute and beneficial reforms 
to prop tlir \uaki. m the old monarchy, was horn sit 
Paru, 16th Dec 1721. iiis father was chnncelier of Paris,, 
and Malesherbei, after finishing the course of legal study, 
-was ftrat appointed deputy to the procureur-gi'nfral. 
Shortly afterwardB lio waa eleeted a oounscllor of itie par- 
liament of Paris, and in \7i» pretident of the Cour dcs 
Aides. Ill this office, he on the one hand coum^usly 
I, Ki^loil itiL' c\tr;i\ .ii;;inl i'\i < ii<liiiiic uf thi- court, ;iti l on 
the other put a iitup to tbu ftauili and jai uUtiuuii of the 
ikrmera-seneral of the revenue. When, in consecjucnce of 
their opposition to the court, the parliaments were nbolished 
bj Louis XV., the Cour dMAiaM wat also abrogated, and 
Maleaberbea retired to his oountrv-fle«t> Mid employed him- 
Mlf in bcnerolcnt plans for the eaneation and improToment 

of hii vn->ao. IJinin the ri.'>tniatii)n of the ci»ii>titutiijnal 
Court* of the pariiuiociitk by Luuii XVI.. MaU-in ihi-s 
resumed his duties as president of the Cour ih-s Atih-> ; and 
in the foll>>winjt year (1775) he was apiwinted muuster of 
the king's h juschold. Upon the retirement of Turgot, 
Malesbertwa alio tendered his mignation to the lung, 
which was accepted. The interval between this date and 
the troubles which precrdftl the outbreak of the Rr v,jlu- 
tiuii Malcsherbes dovoicd tn a lour of inspection t!irt)u^ii 
Ills native i-.iii'Uiy, S.Ml/i rlaiul, ami Ilollun I, acqua-iitinj.' 
himself with the stale of industry and the arts, and care- 
fully investii:ating the nature and efficiency of their public 
inititutions.* He was again invited by the' king to aid him 
with his eountel in 1787; but finding that he bad no power, 
and that his advice was not listened to, he ae^^in icttterl 
just before the meeting of the states-general. Win n Lniis 
A VI. \v;is hr^niL;lil la trial, M il> -■-ht i Ih-^ r hiiiin d tlie liu- 
nourable but dungerous pnt>t of his ih f<. :it!rr, and was asso- 
ciiitwl with Troticliet anri Dcs42f. Tl:i' fi irh -^ intrepidity 
of Malcsherbes entailed upon him the hatred and suspi- 
cions of the party in power, and, with several members of 
bis family* be was cast into prison, condemiMd to death, 
and ipiillotined on the f 2nd nf April, 1704, meeting hi» 
fate with chcorfti1iir«s anJ rcsignritn'ri 

Tlio works ol Malc-ilicrbos, whu v. u« a nu inhi r of the 
FreTuh Academy and of the .Academy 'f s Lcttrvs 
and liisrriptions, ore mostly on subjects of natural history 
and rural economy. IIn 'Di^cours et UomonMranccs,' 
pointed in 1779, aresliU quoied as authorities on flnanrial 
(luestions. Hut *M^moiro sur la Libert^ de la Presse ' par- 
ticulaily th ."-i\. - m t»tiou f.ir the' ciili^jhteiu'd view ixlmli 
It lakes npua lLk> Jiiiicult (Hr-'Iikii, tlie more especially 
the tolerance and !ibor;ility which it advocates bad been 
practised by hitiwdf wbt n tlio ^ur^eillMieo of the pre^ wus 
eiitru'^ted to liiui. Ou this craund he incurred the censures 
«r the ultra jparty« and L* Uarpe exftessljr ascribes the ex- 
resses of thelto'olution to the facility of pnblicatioa tinder 
M:!!t^>!iLM hcs' mllli^try of tlic pr«'?». After tlif ReHloralion 
:t itviiiuuK'tit (o iho iiK':u>>-y <'l Mal(;>lii>rbe.< was creeled 
bv Lduis Will. IU the ball t 1 ili>-- L;i:i:ul.i r of Justice, 
wiiU inscription, ' 8troaue semper fidelu rcgi suo^ in 
foiio Tsritaiem, pnasidtum in earoeirs attiiUL* 



MALESHERBIA'CE.E, a nalaiBl onbr of iiiilnmiiai 
Exogens. with a tubular inflated tnfivior calyx, wittan ^ 
throat of which are inserted five petals, fit* or tam slaMB«^ 
and a short rim or crown of the same twtnrs as thet J 

Pa&sifl'i. 11 ■« :!•, but ni jtc rudimentary. The ovary i» »£ p 
talo, suti«rtor, oiifcellcd, \(:ih parietal or frc« piaceofs.. t 
The order is lliLTofuru iumh) ;i'.h< il t'> PxHnll.*»or», 
which however it differs in habit. The •|ieci«» «» tu m»m 
cases remarkable for the beauty of their yeOow «e b«s 
(lowers, and have been cultivated is tha eomcry, lha.r 
seeds havins^ been brought from Cbih. Their aia mwcv«t 
seldom seeii, and «ra of no knowa mt. (tjoal, JIfmL Sgtt^ 
eil C, ri.) 

MALHERBE, FRANCOIS DE, bJ^^ in Uii, ai 
Caen, in Normandy, of a nobie fcmiVv. «' id^d tm la ba 
native towi^ and altomifda at HcidcM . ^td IVi«eL <M 
bis tetum to France^ he ecwupenird Bcoii e( Aag^- 
lime, son of Henri II., who went to ProvMco aa gviaiiMr 
in nro, and n mained attached t i hi- !i' 'jnVrjil l 11 ib^; 
pnutc's ticalb lu 1585. During that | . ri' : :. rv»rni«l i- 
Aix in Provence, und mHIkI tiit ie. H. ;'io; i»nI» wa.-! 
in the army duriii,; tlif v. Liri of tiie I^en^uc, In «t* y« ir 
ICOO he wrote ati >Ai- on the urrival in Fiance of Msrv< d** 
Medici^ the wife uf fienri IV. With this «de bw fimun\ 
rcpulalJon beinui. In 1605. having come ta Patia on fr.vsM 
busine?^!*, Heini IV. <<nit fi>r him. prai-^ed hi* j'*try, Jni 
provided him w Uh tlu- nu ans of rcroainini; at cjurt. Aft^r 
thi- death of the kini:. lis wi'.av M.mc Jc' McdicA^tf km 
, a pcusiou in conserju«;nce of an ode which be aJdrr^^ t; 
her. In 1527 he had the misfortune to lose bit 
viving son in a duel. He felt the loss severely. saiiM4 
steps to brin^ the offenders to justice^ lie nwa mas a 
letter to Ij^uh XIII., in which ho demanded s^TMfatrm. 
This letter is publishol amont; hi* works. Mallirt^# kmj-i 
ri'[i.(jr<'d tu till- <MMi|< hi ftMc l/T R'jchelle. wberr f^f --^ 
was then pressing lUv niegc ut that place, he firll i.l, i.-^'- 
died in a few days, in 16-S, beifig 73 years of agr- 

Malhcrbe has' been alyled by competeat jodM thf » 
storer of the French langua;^ and poetry, lie kd ■ 
delicate ear and a reflncd lasle. and he was my tttML a 
the choice of his expressions The eulojciuoi l is io w d 
hitn hy Boileau i» well known: — 

' Eofin Mftlli.-rlw Tint, r« wrmW n> Trt3i£» 
Kit •"otir ilnii* \f rvr% uor yiiitr cajrorr-" 

Malhcrbc'H poetry is more remarkshlt; f.r tr»,t'i- 
nchs of expression than fw power of thought. Ht «*s n 
elegant verifier rather than a real poet. (/Wssm dr Jfa- 

k^ror, ranger* par ordrg ehrmologiqtLe, arec Is H* * 

r.htlrnr. Pans, I 77<j.) 

M ALIC ACID was di^fiivcrttl in 17?5 by Scbr»tf 1 
n I iive«l its name Ir itn hi-.;! - been first obtAiri'-'I frrti '.^ 
juicc of apples, in which it cxii^ts in considcr^lc ijia:-'-' 
and also, as has been since ascertained, in van->os ^.thiT fr:^ 
as eberrice^ raspborriesk atrawberriea, in bous*>)esk. mA <fe 
berries of the sot^us or mountain-ash. Vb. Dowmas. e%- 
pro'uud it fn iii thu last-mentioned snurco, obij:Li'' i: -' 
bo i;icat pviri'y that hf siipptiscd it to l>c s new an-J j.-r^'j.- 
acid, uhicdilic I ,ill(.'d *.ntl ic ai id ; but tl lias s:r..-« 
proved to bo identical with the malic. A nn-rilj^.r. w» 
substance which accompanies the twtd ubtainc<i fn.m ijp'c* 
prevcnu iU properties from being perfectly and leadJf •It- 
veloped. 

\ arious processes ha', hi cn proni»sod for proecTirs tSa 
acid, and they are ecm riill^ i ompiicsiu-*l : the f rvw.r..' » 
perhaps «_'i>vd a>> .iiiy, :ui'! is i<.up(»c<l by Li^^l£ — * « 
carbonnte of lime, but not to |H;ii°ect sat u rat to ti^ i\ 

Cre-J^cd juice of the sorbus; the solution i> t U. dc«mnt<-^ 
y nitrate «f lead, which prccipitatea maiate of kad; *1t.%. 
after washing wilh cold water, is to be healed wtih 
dilute Bulpbuiic acid, and the re*uliinu;uia^ with sbir'-t*^ 
of barium, bv which there are formed ^tulphurvt oficwi 
Milphetc of fcnrytcs. while the cleat h r conta r.« E-a»* 
acid, to which ammonia is then added to ookti it ^ 
bimalale uf ammonia, w Inch readily cr\<>talli2rs ; thw -* 
to bo Mecipilated by acetate of lead, and tlw rmwltwi ms- 
late of lead decomposed by hydronilphurie and ; tia ric* 
lujuor, separated from the sul'phuret of Ind. bcmr «^^sf» 
rated by a penile heat, yield* crystals of maltc xo-L ^ : *» 
are not however rearular in thci r f .i Mdlir ac^ :i 
lourless. iufxlurous, \ery sour lo the taste, and art* 
on vetcelablo blues; in a inoisl air it u delM|»r4«mt; ' 
very soluble both in water and in aloohoL NitrMa«idcaM««ra 
itiBtoo«Uiencid. »«- ^—-^ ^-^ — > — 
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^iiic of whioh exist in iwtara. m for •xaai|ila, it 
of lime U found in the juice of the hou<c*Ieek. 

According to Liebig, w.dVw nntl citiic nc irl^; are noUWlc 
butlusSi both being coiuj oii^d vi'. when anhydiuuii. 
Two uf|uis iiK titi of Hydrogen 2 
Four equivalents uf Carbon 24 
Four equiTBlenlB oTOxjrgon 32 

Equivalent S8 
The crystal!) contain one equivalent of water; vbeseaa 

iliuM of citric acid contain different proportions of it, ae- 
coniiiii^' t<> the circuui-^taticos under winch tlu-y are formed. 

When malic acid ii> bubjuctud tu a heat uf uhoiit 350'' 
F«h., it is decuin|>oscd, and the results are twoisuiiKiir pyio 
acids and water, wluch are the maleic or cqui^sultc and the 
fluaoric or i^romalie aeidt. 

Tlie nialatc!> aro not an iinportaot elan of Mdts: ve shall 
mrntiun iho general properties of a Ibw of them. 

Malatc ut luniiiDina is ;i (IelirjU(;'s<->-nt salt, hut the bima- 
late is Ci) stall liable, unahornlik' m tlio air, and insoluble 
m alcohol. Malute of juitasii is a (Iclujucsccnt ma>s ; tlit- 
iiipermalate furms m'staU which arc unalterable in the air 
ana iaaolnble in alrahol. Halate of soda is a deliquescent 
iBuii. the wimDRlate erystaitizcs. Malate of lime ia ape- 
rinfly aoluble in water, requiring 1 47 parts of it cold, and 
(3 when boding : the hot solution deposits crystalline grains 
<juct>oling. It is stated to bo more soluble in sumo saline 
.H>luttons ihaii m j iiro \^utei : the supermalale occurs in 
iwuseleek anil some \a^rii iii-> uf sedum ; it may be formed 
kj adding acid to the nt utral -alt ; bj exposure to heat it 
(iriM as % transparent varnush, which distinguishes it from 
i4her nIU of lime and ve<;etable acids. It is soluble in 
eater, bnt insoluble in alcohol. Malate of magnesia yields 
enr^itals which are unalterable in the air and are aolnble in 
UTi iiiy ci^'ht jnuts ( fwalii ; with excess of acid, a gummy 
ilclii|ui'i»ct'nl ••aliiic mass is luriiicd. Malatc of bnrytes, both 
iieuirol and acidulivis, i- si'luble and gummy; an inso- 
lt:>li> submit may also bo l"orrac<l. Malatc of strontia is 
: iiimv and deliquescent, the supen«alt is but slightly so- 
luble, but more so in hot than in cold«»ater; the mt solu- 
tion deposits crystals on cooling. Of the melallie malates 
nesliall state the j-r /pertie? of a r»'W : — Zinr funis tlirte dif- 
f;T»>nt conijMJUnds wilh ilus acid : the iieiUial iiialate it\s- 
Itillizes in short four-sid«;d lin-ins; it is soluble in Sj parts 
(>{ coid water; by boiling water it is decomposed into o 
jupcrsalt which dissolves, and a subsalt which is precipi- 
tsied^ bimalale of zinc crystalliaes in largo regular octohe- 
drons; the submalate is an insoluble white powder. Malatc 
i |ieroxidc of iron is a reddish brown-coloured deliquescent 
mass, soluble both in water and alcohol. Malate of copper, 
"helher m utial or acidulous, drli-s s'.i as to form a green 
tarnish which u unaUerablo m iho air. The malate of silver 
is a gummy mass, but the supermalale is a crysiallizalilf 
lalt. w hich readily separates as sueh from solution id water. 
Mslate of load is nearly insoluble in eold water, but dissolves 
in boiling water, and lb« lohition on eooUng deposits bril- 
Itsnt white crvstdline neales of this salt. 

MALICIOUS IN.IUltlES TO PROPERTi'. At pom- 
nioii law, iiuschii.'r jit.'r])utiatcd w ith w haiuvcr motive agaaiit 
!lic proporlv of another was not |ninisliablo criminally, un- 
lejs the art ain Kintcd to felony, was accompanied with a 
liRteh of the peace, <>r aSeetod the pub'ic convenience. In 
other cases tbe offender was liable only to an action for 
damages at the snit of the party injur^. But tbe legis- 
lature has. at rliffcrent times, interposed to repress, by penal 
ettartmenis. in juries to priTatu property of an aggravated 
iiilurc, comtniiteil with the malicious intention of injuring 
llie owner of such property. The different statutory pro- 
risioos OB*^!^* mischievous acts done wilfully and mali- 
cioutly wero modified, as well as consolidated, by 7 and a 
Geo. IV., e. 30, which also contains u piu\i!,ion rendering 
it immaterial whether the malice of (he offender he anainat 
the owner of the property or otherwise. 

Rv the third ^e^■tlon of that statute it is made felony 
punishable by iransporlaiiou for hie or not loss than seven 
years, or by imprisonment not exceeding four years, with or 
'ithout whipping in the rase of a male, to cut, breatt or 
•destroy, or damage with ini< ni to dvstrny or to render tlSe- 
ies.^ any goods or art idea of silli, woollen, or linen, or of 
•riirlcs'in which any of lhara materials tire mixed, or any 
fruine-work-kr.iUed l^;l•^c, »^twkli Inso, or lace, in any 
stage of manufacture ; to cut, break or destroy, or render 
imrpa or shoots of silk* wocdhint linen or oottoni or 



of any of those materials mixed with each other or with 
any other material t or looms, frames, machmes, engines, 

rarks, tackles, or itii;ilr>uicnts prepaied for or employed in 
inanufa<;lunni; or preparing suiii floods; or to enter by 
force into any pl;ue \mi1i intent to commit any of those 
offences. By section 4, it is made felony punishable by trans- 
portation for seven years, or imprisonment not cxceedim; 
two years, with or without whi^pin^ in case of a male, to cut, 
break or destroy, or damage with mtent to destroyer render 
useless, thresh ing-maehines, or maehines or engines pre- 
pared for or employed in manufimtures, except those ma- 
nufactures, kc. injuries to which are more severely punish- 

aldi- uuiler the 3rd Section. 

By the Gili and 7th»cciion.s it is made felony punishable by 
transportation for seven years, or bv impruonment not 
exceeding two yoats, with orwiAout wliipping in the ease of 
a male, to cause water to be conveyed into mines, ec svbter* 
ranean paseaf^ communicating therewith, or ptill down, 
Rll up, or ohsfnict air-wais, wattfr-ways, drams, |)its, levels, 
or shafts, wuh luttul to rlestruy, damage, ui hauler or delay 
the working of mines; or main iously to pull down, or de- 
stroy, or damage wiih intent to destroy or render useless, 
steam-engines, or engines fiur making, dninin^ or working 
mines, or ataiUis, buildings, or erections used m conducting 
the business of mines or bridges, waggon-waya, or trunks 
for conveying minerals from mines, itiiether complelc<l or 
unfinished. By sect. 12 it is made felony punishable by 
transportation fur life or not less than seven year.s, or by 
imprisontneni not exeeeding four years, vTiili or without 
whijijiin^' in the ease ot* a male, to break down or ( ut down 
sea-hanks or sea-walls, or the banks or walU of rivers, 
canals, or marshes, whereby lands arc merllowed or da- 
maged, or in danger ot being so ; to throw down, level, or 
destroy locks, sluices, tfoodgates, or works on navigable 
rivers or eanalr,. And by the Siinie j^ection it is made felony 
punishable by timnsporUUioii for s.e\t n years, or h\ impri- 
sonment notexcecdim; two \ears, wiiii or without wliip]>itig 
m the case of a male, to cut off, draw up, or remove piles, 
chalk, or other niaisffiala Used in the ground and u!:e<l fur 
seenring seo-banks or sea-walls, or the banks or walls of 
rivers, eonals, or marshes, or lo open or draw up flood-gates, 
or to do other injury or mischief to naxigable rivers or 
canals, with intent or so as to obstruct or prevent the car- 
rying on or completing,' or maintaining the navi>;ation. 

It is made felony, punishable by tmnspurtatiua lor life, or 
nut le.ss than seven ycnrs, or hy imprisonment not exrecd- 
iiig four. With or without whipping iu the case of a male, 
by the 13th section, to pull down or destroy public bridges, 
or to do any iiyury with intent or so as to render them 
dangerous or hnpassable; and by the 18lh section, to eot or 
destroy liop-biu'ls growing on poles in uiy hoi>-phintation. 
But now (by 7 Wm. IV. ond 1 Vict., r. '. 0, s. 2) the ]H:nish- 
incnt of tho latter offence is made transportation not exceed- 
ing 16 years and not less than I U years, or iiuprisouiueiit not 
cxiceeding three. By 7 & 8 Gv-o, I V'.. c. 39, s. 14, it is a misde- 
meanor punishable aooordingly [MtsDEMBAMoal to throw 
down, level, or destroy turnpike-gates, or walls, eiiains, nils, 
posts, bars, or fences belonging to turnpike-gates set up to 
prevent passengers passinj; by without paying loll, or houses, 
buildings, or vm'iuIiuii; i.i li.r the r.illeclion, ascer- 

tainment, or security <j) toll. The lilh section makes tl & 
misdemeanor punishable by transportation for seven years, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding two yeara, with or with- 
out whipping in tho cose of a male, to break down or de- 
stroy dams of fish-pondN or of water being private property, 
or in whieh is a private ri<;ht of fishing, with intent to take 
or destroy flsh, or so as theiehy to cause the losa or destruc- 
tion ot lisli, or to put lime or noxious materials in ponds 
with intent to destroy fi-li, or to break down or destroy dams 
of mill-ponds. By bectiou IG il is made felony to kill, maim, 
or wound cattle; but the punishment is reduced by 7 Will. 
IV. and I Vict., c. 90, s. 2, to transportation not exceeding 15 
years and not less than 10, or to imprisonment not exceed- 
ing three. The provisions of this statute (7 & 8 Geo IV., 
c, 3'j) relating to tlie destruction of trees, plants, &c. Iiave 
been alread) noticed. [Lakckny.] 

By sei'lion 17 ilwa>- made 1'elony puiiishable by transporta- 
lion'fiir seven years, or In imprisonment not exceeding two, 
with or without whipping; in the ca.sc of a male, to set fire 
to OMV crop of com, grain, or puUe, whether standing or 
cut clown, or lo any pert of a wood, eoppioe, or plantation, 
or to any heath, gone, ftirce^ or fern, and by 7 IVm. IV, and 
1 Vict.* Ob it is node felony punisbable by Iranaportation 
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for liroor not less than 15 years, or by intipnsonmont not 
cxeceding three (sect. 10), to set fire to any stark of corn, 
grain, pulse, lares straw, haulm, stubble, furze, heaih, fern, 
liB) . turf, |H."at, coals, charroal, or any steer of wood, or (sect. 
1 1 ) (0 set fire to any mine of oual or cannel coal. 

The enactments in this statute with respect to the burn- 
ing of houses. &c. [Arson] have been repeak-d ; and now 
by 7 Wra. IV. and 1 Vict., c. 89, sect. 2. it is felony punish- 
jiide by death to set fire to a dwcllinR-hoUiye, any person 
being therein, and by sect. 3 it is felony punishable by 
tmn&|)ortatiou for life, or not less than 15 years, or by im- 
pnMnmeut not exceeding three, to set Are to a church or 
chapel, or a chapel for tiio religious worship of dishenlers, 
or to a hou&e, stable, co.ich-housc. outhouse, warehouse, 
office, shop, mill, mallhousc, hop-oast, barn, or granary, or 
to a buildinz used in carry inz on trade or manufacture, 
whether in tlie possession of tne offender or of any other 
person, with intent to injure or defraud any person. 

For tlie protection of shipping ai!;ainst malicious mischief 
several statutory provisions have been made. By 1 and '2 
Geo. IV., e. 73, sect. II, it is felony punishable by trans- 
portatiuii f<ir seven years, or imprisonment for any number 
of years, to cut away, east adrift, alter, deface, sink, or 
destroy, or do any act with intent to cut away, cast 
adrift, remove, alter, deface, sink, or destroy, or injure or 
conceal buoys, buoy-ropes, or marks belonging to ships or 
vessels, whether in diblress or otherwise. By 7 Geo. IV., 
c. 3U, sect. 10, it is mode felony punishable by transporta- 
tion for seven years, or by imprisonment not exceedini; two, 
'With or w ithout whipping in the case of a male, to damage 
otherwise than by fire (which offence had been made capital 
by set-t. 9) fcliips or vessels complete or unfinished, with in- 
tent to destroy them or to render them usele-ss. 

By 7 Wm. I V. and 1 Vict., c. 89, sect. 5, it is made felony 
punishable by death to exhibit false lights or signals with 
Jiitcnt to bring anv ship or vessel into danger, or to do any 
tiling tending to ilie initnediate loss or destruction of ships 
or vesiR'l* in distress. And by sect. 6 it is made felony 
punishable by trans|K»rtatiun for life, or not less than 15 
y«'ar», or by imprisonment not exceeding three years, to set 
fire to. cast away, or destroy ships or vessels, with intent to 
rejudicc owners or part-owners of vessels or goods, or nn- 
erwriters on ships, goods, or freight. And by the 4th sect, 
it is made felony punishable by death, to set fire to, cost 
•way, or destroy ony shin or vessel, either with intent to 
murder any person or whereby the life of any person shall 
be endangered. 

. Besides the criminal responsibility thus created in respect 
of the acts of spoliation above enumerated, the legislature 
has given summary relief to persons whose property has been 
subject to |H!tty but wilful agg res.- ions. The last enactment 
on this subject is 7 and 8 Geo. IV., c 30, sect. '24, under 
which persons wilfully or maliciously committing damage, 
iiiiury, or spoil, to or upon rc;U or (lersonal property, for 
wiiii h no remedy or punishment is specially' provided by 
that act, are, on conviction before a justice of the peace, to 
forfeit ami pay such sum of money as shall appear to him 
a reasonable compensation for the damage, injurj', or spoil 
committed, not exceeding 3/., to be paid, in the case of pri- 
vate property, to the party aggrieved, except where such 
party is c.vamined in proof of the offence ; and in such case.> 
or in the case of property of a public nature, or wherein an\ 
pubho right is cmiceriied, the money is tJi be applied towanls 
(he eoutiiy-nite or borough-rate; and if such sums of money 
together with costs (i/ ordered) are not paid either imme- 
diately or within such [period as the justice may appuint, 
the justice may cumtuit the oflliider to the common gaol or 
house of correction, to be kepi to hard labour for any term 
not exceeding two calendar months, unless such sum and 
costs bo sooner paid. This enactment docs not extend to 
any case where the party trespassing acted under a fair an<l 
reasonable supposition 'that ho had a right to do the act 
complained of, or to any trespass not being wilful and ma- 
licious, committed in hunting, fisliing, or in the pursuit of 
game. 

By the isth section any pi-nson found committing any 
ofTciice against tins act, whether punishable upon indict- 
ment or upon summary conviction, may imiiicdiatelv 
apprchendctl without a warrant, by any |)care-ol]icer, or the 
owner of the property injured, or his servant, or any person 
authorized by him, and forthwith taken before some neigh- 
Ixiuniig justice of ilio peace. 

Thcae mmmary protvcdmgs before niagitiraiw uubt be 



commenced within t1ire« calendar tnonthi from tb» a» 

mission of the offence. 

The provisions of the law of France with n-^pect U ttiLr 
cious tnjuricB to property are to l>o found in th« In! i**^. n 
of hv. lii. of the Code Penal, entitled ' DcstrucUao*. I>. 
gradations, Dommages.' Capital punishracni u dcaoaan^ 
only against those who set fire to buildint^ alup^ var^ 
houses, woo<l-yards (chantiers), fore^t.s undcrwwKl*. crua 
growing or cut down, or to any combustible toAtta t'm^ 
so as to communicate fire thereto. Minor olTroct!:* in Iwvaij 
are provided for bv titre 12 of the Code Forrcticr. 

MALINES. rMKCHLix.] 

M.\LLE.\BIL1TY is that propertv of certain iDrtsU 
which admits of their being extend<'^ b^ the bVivt i.f » 
hammer or by pressure. In this quality roM c\r«rd« 
other metals: thus the gold-leaf si.>ld {nl>Mk« la n- 
tremely thin, that Icsi than 5 graiiu rover abou: 'Tm 
square inches, and the thickness of each lea/ ion n 
exceed jsitiagth part of an inch. MetAls mhich are auiie- 
ablo are also ductile, that is, they may be drawn mto « a 
[Mktai.s.] 

According to Dr. Thomson, mallcabditr and dortj-ti 
seem to depend upon a certain quantity of latent be*: I 
the metals which possess these pro|K'rti«5«. l>.Lnii]( tS» 
hammering they become hot, sometimes eren red t*.. 
after this many of them become brittle, owing to the Lrr 
out of the latent heat which they contained. By aooAls^ 
which consists in beating them artifl<-ially aiyl alkrv.rif 
them to cool slowly, the heat is restored, and tbcy mxnr 
their malleability and ductilitv; and thus it u t^ r.c 
whirh has been made hot by fiammehng 1o4«s it» mHjn 
bility. and cannot be again hammered till u bu W« 
aiiiu-aled. 

M ALLK A'CEA, or MA'LLEID.«. a familT of Mc««( 
arian Conchifers according to the m stem of Loniarri, n «' 
the genera of which are to be found m the fum It Mtri^ 
ritacca of De Blainvillo. Tliev belong tu the Oifr*-'! . 
Cuvicr, and the Oxy^oncs of Latreille. I..amarrk ilia* 
the family consist of five genera only Crefta/u/u. P>r^ 
MiiUi'ux, Avicitla, and Mrltagrina. 

with X\w mantle non-adherent, ratirvly opn .: 
its whole circumference, without tube or particular oprt. :i 
prolonged into irregular lobes, especially backvarii : t j 
canaliculated, and almost always f^ami»hed with a by«^ 

Shell black or horn colour, inequtvalve, incqutlUir^. 
very irregular; hin^e witiiout teeth; maripi^ l^pa&^ji 
sublinear, simple, or interrupted by cri'iiulalions ; wtatr^'j 
imprr$$ion subcetitral, fi.ved generally by a bs^M Uh 
nishe<l by the animal. 

M. Rang places the fossil genus Pwidnnia at Urn bnl 
of the family, so that the (losition of tliat genus is a^r t - 
mated to Lima, which 'u arranged as the last of IW 
tinid<r. 

Genera. Posidonia (Brunn). 
Animal unknown. 

SMI very delicate, nearly membranous. cijurralTt. is^ 
qiiilaleral, oblique, rounded, not ga|>mg ? cardiaaJ ktrlaf 
straight, a little prolonged on each suie. so a» to be awev 
lated ; /linee toothless; no pit fur the lifaiacals; kjt 
passage for a byssus. 




l\>iiiionU ( ttom ipccuDnn in IrWi ttMBM>\ 

>r. Ranc remarks that this genus had bcee r«Mt.*Vr 
(IS'J'.M t'stabliohiil for impressioiio fufficicntly ef<m».ti % 
the schists of DtlleiiihurK*. and whuh v>me natunit>'.« b. . 
been templed to rrfi-r to ruilmiiMitary »hclU T .^f'*^** ? 
i'lvutvbraiichus. M. Kung agnxswitli M-6ivantAt<fui. .« 
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ttattbaw UVlbc imprcssionsof WTOlve sliolls. niul assigns 
to Afufctu'o the poMtioM ab ive stated. M. De^bayes how- 
«wrrinthe iMtcditi n of Lnniar«k(18S6)^dOMllotlii«i- 
tiimtbegeniuaaoDg ibo Malifacca. 

Vulsella. (Lata.) 

Animal elongate«l. c<.mprcsse<l ; manile Tery much nro- 
!n!i;;o<l l ai kwiu il*. anrl Ixuili-ifd with (wo rows of papillary 
tuUrclc* which are very vU>c sut ; funt Miiall, canaliculati'd. 
•ilhout a byssus ; muiith lar^t- , labial aiipomlages very niur h 
oeteloped and triangular ; branchio) narrow , wry long, aud 
vniled nearly throaghuut their extent 

^hfU subcorncous, delicate^ ebngated, flattened, ine^- 
].ir. inequiUtcral, Muboquivalve, tlieuTnlxnies neariT anterior, 
listaiil, ami a liltlc recurved; hin<;f toothless, and offeiins 
uuiply on each valve a projecliug cullustty cumprehcudin^ a 
pit fur the inaertioli of the ligament; mtucular in^pmwm 

lubrentral. 

(k'lgrai hiral Distribution qf the Genus. — The acas of 
mnn chmates, whare the species, none of w hich aiefumished 
with a byssua, an finmd in Akyonia, spungus, fte. 

Exumpkk Vul$0Ua lingulakL Loeahtg.—EM Indian 

Ocvan. 




■.Vdm^doMdifc iaM> flaw of wlti^ ihawtagllw UaftaMi 



CMmtida. (Lam.) 

AnitHol not knovn, bat mif probably bearing a eloae le- 

Isiion to that of Pema. 

Shf/l foliated, llatieiicd. subcquivalvc, inequilateral, irre- 
fiil.ir, a little Rainiii; bchiiul, but without any aperture for a 
iuxi's; hins'' litUMr, iiiar^.iial, uiaikcd With serial cruiiu- 
UiuiQs, which are callous and hollowed into rounded pits 
br the reception of the divisionsof thel^ament; muwnlar 
■pression aubcenlral. 

Qfographieti Dittrihuticn G^m.— The aeu of 
«inu climates, principally those of the East Indies and 
New Holland, as far jis is vet known. The speries, which 
ire Hot numerous, are not nxcd by their valves tmr Viy a li\ — 
m, but, like the Vulsella), are found in subinai me 1» rlitv-, 
IBch as sponges, &.e. 

Kxamplc. Crenatula aviculo'itks. Locality,— &99» of 
Anerica, esptrcially tboae of the South. 




L avicaloidra, 

Perna. (Brug.) 

Animai compreswd; mantie vety much prolonged back- 
vsrdi, and flnngedattekwerboruir; /batyinj amdlb with 
abnnia. 

SMI eorneoiu or black, lamellar, tery vradi flattened, 

inbequivalve, inequilaternl, very irresrular. (niping in front 
fur the passage uf the byssus ; hinge straigbt, mai]ginal. 



having on each side a row of null panllcl furrows, which 
are transverse, not inirunt, and in which the divisions of the 
ligament are inserted ; muscular impression sulK ciitral. 

Geographical Dittribution of the Genus.— T\m seas of 
vara cHmatee, more partieolarfy those of the East Indies, 
though some species are found westward, as at the Antilles, 
Capo Verd, an<l the Azores. Tlie species are niiH»red to 
the rocks and mangrove trees by nseaiis uf tin it — us, 
and have been found at depths ranging from the surface to 
leii fathoms. 



Example^ Arna Jngnomum. 
Ocean. 



Zoca/i/y.— East Indian 




«, ValvMctaMd, all 



Pern* Itoi^tiammn. 
Itbebjwwt *,liiiU«Ti*«ofvm.t«,i)wnrlaf y^fs 



Halkus. (Lum^ 

Animal considerably compressed; mantle prolonged hack 
wards, and firinged with very small tentacular appendages; 
/ "./ very distinct, canaliculated, and furnishing a byssus; 
buccal appendages sphcrico-iriangular ; branchiee short 
and somu-ireulur. 

Shell foliated, black or corneous, subnacreous, suhcqui- 
Talve, inequilateiat, very irregular, often atuioulated. and 
preaenting a batnmer or T i^ape ; umbonea not distant ; 
an obliqne notch in ftoot for the passage of a byssus ; hinge 
linear, very lonsk toothless; with a cumral oblique pit, par- 
tially oxtcrnal, lat the receptiai^f the ligament, which is 
triangular and subexlernul ; ttowmlar impaosion Of con- 
siderable sire and subcentral. 

Geographical Distribution o f the. Genux. — East and West 
Indies (Guadaloupe and Martini(|uc> and Ausiralasiia. 
Found at depths ranging from the surface to seven fa'Ifimg. 
M. Rang speaks of the species from Guadaloupe and Mar- 
tinique asiMTing occurred at great depths. The species, 
which arc not numcrmis, are mnoreil by their byssus to 
submarine rucks, &c. lliev are very variable, and indeed 
M. De-liayes uhscrves that ho never saw any two indivi- 
duals of a species alike. Age makes a considerable change 
in the shape of the shells, especially in the auricles. 

M. de BlainviUe divides the genus into three sections 
1, eonsistinf of speeiea searceiy aurieulated (Malleut ptiA 
seHaliit) ; 3, consisting of uniauriculated species (Malleve 
normal t») \ and 3, consisting of biaariculated species {filiU'^ 
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Iruii mlgarit). M. Dcshayct thinks that the greater part 
of the indivKluaU orcurnng in coUcctiun.<i under llic name 
of Afj/teus vui'uriliitus may bo the young of the variety of 
Mal'.tus vulgaris with short ears, and he comxAin Malleut 
vuUel/aliis and AftUlrus anattniu aA identical. 

Example, Malleut vulgarit. Locality. — East Indian and 
South 8mi. 




Xlallrui Tut(irti. 

«. V«I»M ^laM^(. thowioK ilie l(jr«-u» ; t, iniija *Uw of Tairr, khorinc Uw 
iiinicc and muicular iaiprv->iuu. 

Ger^illia (Fossil only). 

(Sco the article, vol. xi.) 

Inoceramus. (Parkinson.)— (Fo&sil only.) 

See the article, vol. xii. Though some malacoloKixtf 
consider Ini)ccramus and Catillus to be identical, AI. de 
BIninville, M. Rang, and M. Dcshayos consider thcni as 
distinct species, and as belonging to this family. M. 
Dcklmves gives the following description of Inoceramtu. 

Shell ^ryphoVd, incrjuivulve, irregular, subcquilalera], 
with a lamellar shell, pointed anteriorlv, and enlarged at its 
base; umbones opnosed. pointetl, and strongly rt^urved; 
hinge short, slnn^ht, narrow, and forming a right angle 
with the longitudinal axis, with a series of crciiulations 
uradually smaller for the reception of a multiple lignincnL 
Muscular imprctsiuu unknown. The species arc of mode- 
rate sise. 




Inwmmu* ulcaUM. luil. ibr; frnm iHp Folkaloae blue mari. Tli* MuHer 
<|'<'<-iairD •tiavi Ui« Illume at oar ial*r, tbr ulhrr riiUr bcth^ a eaat. 

LoealtHet. — Dr. Maniell records several species in the 
Chalk, two in the Chalk-marl, two in the Gault or Kolk- 
•tone Marl, and one (from Mnrtin) in the Shanklin Saml 
(Lower Green-sand). ( Ot^ati. Jleinaiiu ttf Sitster, * Geol. 
Trans..' Ib29 ) N.B. Some of ihe species in the chalk— 
In 'X'^famt firnngniarti, Lainarckii, and hlyttloitift — are 
CaliUi. Prufesftor Phillips lecords llireo (one a CatilluM) 
in Ihe irhtte Chalk, one in the Iteil Chalk, and one in the 
Lias. UJeolofiy <if YorkshiieA Mr. I>m»dale notices two 
in the Lower Clialk (Oohlw Dislncl of Bath). Dr. Fitlon 



records six named species and one undftemined fro* 
Uf/f>er Green-sand, Ooult, and [.otrrr Urren-tomL tSlrtU 
between the Chalk andOxf' rd Oolite, luGeoi. Trmma^iViLj 
Example, Jnoreraniiu tulcutiu. 

Catillus. (Brongn )— (Fossil only.) 
M. Deshayes thus deflnes Catillus, which is isiii w J ■ 
this work from that title to Maroahitacea ; we Iwe iw 

agree with the authors above quoted in (huikin^ Iha im 
proper place for the genus. 

Shell sometimes tlattene<l, clontraled, or suborbirulv. 
Bomelimes convex, ctjnliform. subttjurvalve. uu«{UtJa<era!, 
with unilKincs more or Ics pnjeciiDg. Utnce •trajght. s 
little obli<|ue or perjiendiculur lo the toDgitmbSal ax.iv 'f* 
border furnished with a row of small carUics wV.trfa a.i 
▼ery short and ^dually increasing; structttra uf lU! 
fihroui:; nuiscular impres.sion unknown. 

M. Deshayes ubserxes that among the genera pro^ovj 
by Mr. Sowerby in his Min. Cmt. ihete is one to wLirb h« 
has given the name of I\uhymya; this genus appmn tw 
M. lieshayes to possess nil the external rharjn#rs bf 
Catillus, and he states that he has U^en U-d to remark tL« 
approximation of that genus to Catillus by stu^yiag a 
specimen in the coUeclion of M. Ducbastcl. M. Dnka-«t 
proceeds lo ubsorve that M. Brongn lart haa cttabusfcrl a 
genus under ihe name of Mytilo'ides fur thoae CattiL stln 
arc very much elongated, and that ounse<|uenlh tht (irti.* 
Mytihitdes cannot Imj retaine<l. Tlie genus Catttta4 '.brt. 
OS reformed by M. Deshayes. will constat of the (orrs 
Pachymya, Hytilo'ides, and Catillus. Sutne ot ibe C^Gt 
are of enormous »-ize, and are mentioniMl aa bem( of r*- * 
feet in leni^th. M. Deshayes thinks that the antau^ U 
Inoceramiu and CatiUu* Ixth wanted a by ssos. 

L'>calities.—'V\\e White Chalk in Engbnd and Fraw*. 

Example, Catillu* Curieri. 
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a, TIm b(i^*. 



Pulvinitcs. (Defiance.)— (Fossil only.) 
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Animal im known. 

Shell delicate, rounded, cqiiivalvc, subcquilateral, with 
tbe umbonof inoline<l a littio forwards ; Mnjge eompoafld of 
ei^l or tea divwrgeDt («etli, Ibnniog to niaay pita. 

Tbe genus AviaUa, irbieh is plaoed hf Lamarck among 

lilt MuUracen, but i* amin^cd by M. de IJlainvillo, \wtli 
•MM)' of tlic genera al>ovc dcst-ribwl, under liis (jinily Mmi - 
gantacm. U separated by M. Rang iiitu a (■|iiiily whu li 
ihiuiodiatcly succmls the MallcVdai, under liie name of 
Ariculeu ronlaining the subijcncra Aviculn (properly so 
callsd) and Meieagrina. S«e the article Aticola. vol', uh, 
m irlileh we think it r^ht lo add tbe deteriptlon of the 
tniuiil by M. DeshaycB. 

AriimcU ura], flattenet], hating the lobes of the mantle 
«cp.iralcd throughout their length, thickened, and fringed 
11 the edges; body very small, having on each side a pair 
nf l:ir),'e branchino, nearly equal ; mouth oval, rather laige, 
witit fubaceous \\^^ and with a pair of labial palpi> on each 
lidei which arw large and obliquely truncated ; /wi eoniCBl, 
wnaUbmit i»tber loag» with a father largo bysaut cod- 
pMvA of stout filaments, united in tome spectes, at its base. 

M. Doshayes nli > c mfurs in nii r;'inK the genuit M< f(:a- 
iniia in tliiit of /lr(cu/a, which, according to M. Dettha^es's 

I <rmaiion of the genua, will contain aUo the foaail genus 
Hoavtu at Broniw 

Fossil Malleio-b. 

Those specie* which arc fossil only arc noticed above. 

VtdteUa. — M. Dcihayes. in his Tables (LjrellX gives the 
titirabcr of recent species as five and one fossil (tertiary). 
1 1 llie last etlition of Lamarck he makos the recent species 
with no addition to the fossil sin < (Gngnon, La- 
ttari-k, Pari*. Deshayes.) 

P-'rna. — The number of recent Bfrna? given by M. Des- 
bares, in his Tables, amounts to ten recent and fonr fbssil 
(tertiary). In the last edition of lAoiarok, the same recent 
number is stated, but the fossil spomes amount to six. 
(Vii^'iiiia, Alsace, nnd llie iiLij^lil) iui!iii>h1 of Hivre, Italy, 
If 'titevillc, and \'.il<i.;r,,'s, tlic JCimuitndgc Cluy, Cmtiiluiv 
i'l'l France, tli<> V.iliimiiilnis and Seiilix.) I'r.iiVs-i.r I'liil- 
lijH iMtes one (/Vrwi qmuirat^t, not mentioned by Lamarck 
r Des!iayes) in the Corn/lin^ fJfjUte (Malton), and also in 
^^e Bafh Oolite, lie also notices a Pema in the Oxford 
CUv. (Geoingif Yorkthir'i.y The gentu is recorded in 
tbe Inferior Onlite, aiirl in the Coral Jtag, by Mr. Lonsdale 
lO A/jr District of Hath, in Geol. Trans.), and by Dr. Filtun, 
is lite Lowr Gnen-su'id and the lUitckdown StUUU, 

We here give a notice of the fossil Aricttto'. 

M Deshayes, in his Tables, states the niiinbcr of recent 
^nettlte (.including Mchagrinte) at thirty, and ifives five as 
iktmrober of fos»il (tertiary). In the last edition of hur 
auek he makes the number of reeent ^eultf twenty-one, 
ind tbe number of Ibnit species six. (Pari«, (Mtgnon. 
Svr.Us, Ctimim mt. Paris Basin, Manstricht. and C}iili. 

Coriibrttsh iii England ond Fiiui ci-, the Middle uad 
I lJ]vr Oiflite in England an I l iance, and the Mus- 
("nkalk ill Germany. Lorraine, and Toulon.) The Me- 
i ^rinee are two in number, both leoent. Dr. iSIantell 
liKjntions species in tbe Chalk Marl. (Qr^ ante Hetaaini o/ 
t^wit»r.) Profeetior Phillips records species in tbe Coral- 
lifh- 0 ilite and Calcareous Grit, in the Oxford Clay, Kel- 

ays Rock, Biith Oolite, I nfcrivr Oolite, and Marlstoiie. 
I 'j"'/n;:»y fj/" Yorkshire.) Mr. Lonsdale ii ilii e^ species in 
''K' Las. Inferior Ovdile, Fuller'.^ Earih. Hrndtord Clay, 
''irtibravh. and Kellow.ay Rock, (f)olitic District qf liath.) 
huifaaat Sedgwick and .Mr. ]^Imchi!«on mention the genus 
MBoeg the Gosnii Fi»ssils. (ih il. Trans.) Dr. Fittoa re- 
n)T<!<i spt^cics ill the Upper Green-sand, the Gault, the 
Lj«or Oieen-aaiid, and tho Portland SaOcL (* Strata 

: iri-n the Clialk an l Oxf Oolite,' Geol Trant.) Mr. 
^1 i'"'-lii-»o:i fifjnrcti specici ftom the Old Red sandstone 
"H'lJIe and lower be<ls only), from the Upper Ludlow 
'I T't, llie .Aracntry limosmne, the lower L'.idlow rjck, the 
V' ijK.ck Luue^t lie, find the Ciiradoc Sand-->tone. 

MALLET. UAVID, was bom about the year 1700. at 
Crief. in Perthshire, where his father, whoso name was 
'^'ues Malloch. and who is said to have been one of the 
; ■ scribed cl.in Macgrcpor. kept a small public- ho^l^c. He is 

; i*fi>eil to have been C'>t M ut (.i nillege at Abcnlocn, but 

' ufiei wards studied at tiie university of Edmbuixh; and 
■.va> atl«»ndiniT the classes there and suppiirting himself 

private teaching. aAer the custom of the Scutch students, | 
when, on tho nieommeadfttion of the profflHorSk he was ap- * 
P. Na m. 



pointed tutor to the sons of the duke of Montrose, with 
whom he made tho tour of Europe. He first bc-.utue known 
OS a writer by the publication uf his ballad of * Margaret's 
Ghost.' or. as it was originally entitled, 'William and Mar- 
garet,' which appeared anonvmnusW in tbe 3G»h No. of 
.\niu.ii T! ill's 'Plain D. il. r."' 1 Ith .July, ITil. Tl;ere ha.s 
hi I'll sijuio contnivcoy lutucvm- .tj, (o Mailet'a ddiiii to more 
til i:i llii- ri i ii^t n- nt' this famous ballad. (.See Percy's 
' Reliques i.t :mtieiii Kii-Ush Poelry,' ]7'}i. vol. iv., 'Ji'l-xio, 
m Ih If til'- 1) ill I'l isi,'i\rii 111 the shape in which it was finally 
published by Mallet, in bis collected works, 1769; 'The 
Hive,* a eolleetkin of songs, vol i, 1724, wliere. at p. 169. it 
is given as it had nppenrcd the same year in the ' l*lain 
Dealer;' 'The Hive,' vol. ui.. published in 1725. where, ut 
p. 1 j'. is given the other poem, which has occasione<l the 
Controversy as to the originality of MalUt's; and *Tho 
Frtciidb,' 1 773, vol. i.. where the attempt was first made to 
convict Mallet of pln^iaiisin.) He now laid aside lib na< 
ternal name, and touk that of Mullet, which be pRibably 

itnagined had mow of an English eounil, and was better 
suited to his ombiiion to bo taken fur a natite of South 

Britain ; lh ' earliest known mention of hlro under hin new 
name iu piuil is s-aid to occur in 17.'';. In 172^ he pub- 
lished his poem <•!' the ' Kxciirsi 'n." m . ( aiiti >; and in 
17.'>i his tragedy of ' Eurydice' was performed ut Drury- 
laue, but very indifferenily reoeiveu. A poem cnliiled 
' Verbal Criticism,' which ho soon ofler produced, was of 
some importance to his fortunes by introdueing him to tho 
acquainluni e uf Pope, and through him to that of his 
friend Bolingbroke. Through these connections be obtained 
liie situation of i>rivate secretary to Freileric, prince of 
Wales, wilh a salary of 20U/. 'in irj'J his tragedy of 
'Mustapha' was acteil at Drury lane, with much applause, 
for the {;i t iller part of which however it was probably in- 
debted 1 < s Ml, I c satirical hits at tbo king and the nnnistvr 
Wulpole. The next year, by eommaud uf the prince, he 
wrote, in injunction with Thomson, the nuuque of 
'Alfred,' which was pcrformC'l in ^;inlens uf Cliefden. 
in honour of the birthday ot hi* i.Aal luLhne s s eliie.tl 
ilau;:li!er. It was afterwards entirely re-wi ii;e:i by Mallet, 
and acted at Drury-laiie, ui 1751, with no great success* 
Of Mallet's remaining writings, the principal are, a * Lifeof 
B.^con,' of very little merit, prefixed to an edition of Baoon'i 
Works, in 1740; his pooro of tbe * Hermit, or Amyntor and 
Tlieodoia," 1747 ; and hi> tragedy of 'Elvira,' acted at 
Drurylane in 170.1. To this last apolitical meaning; was 
at least nscri'ocd by the public, and one iliai was not to tho 
advnniago of the |>lay, for Mallei had now become a sup- 
p<jrler of tl'C i.npi pular administration of Lord Bute, who, 
soon after this ami, as it was said, by way of especial re- 
ward fiif t!*is particular service, gave him a place in tho 
Cusia]n-hu..)e. Mallet was besidei already in the receipt 
of a ponsijii, which he had earned some years befbre from 
llie iluke of .Newcastle's BdlT1ilU^Ir;lrion, by tho a-sist iiue 
uliicli he L'ave in directing liiu tide of the public lai'e 
against the milo tunvite Admiral Byng. Two oiher irans- 
actions complete tlie history of his venal literary ' lueer: 
the first, his acccplanco of a legacy of lOOOl. left v> hitu by 
Sarah, duchess of Marlborougli. as the price of a Life of the 
f^rcat Duke, of which he never wrote a line; the sonond, 
his basely niigiateriil attack upon hi* newly deceased patron 
Pope, at the instigation of his living patron B<dingbrokc, in 
the ;i!T:iir .if the l iiiiT s ' Mea of a Patriot King.' [Hoi inc- 
BROKK, ViscDUNT.j it 1?. bclievcd however that he wa* in 
the end rather a lover than a gainer by Bolinsbnike's 
hiKjucst lo liim of the properly of hi? works, which was 
bis pay for this exposure uf himself; he rsfused the book- 
sellers offer of 3000/. for the works, and then published 
them on bis own account. 

M i .v;i4 I II avowed freethinker or infidel, and indeed 
he doe> 11 /t < eiii :o have hatl much principle of any kind. 
He WD-^ Miin ti lt I Illy n{ his literary talent*, but ef his 
person, winch, although short, is described as havnn; been 
rather handsome before ho became somewhat teipuleiit, 
and which be was accustomed to set off with all tho advan- 
tages of dress. He appears to hovo made a considenible 
figure in SLKiiety, and even Johnson admitathat hisoonViBib 
>aiioii was hpiritel and elegant. Me was twioe married; 
fir»t to a hi'l v 1 y whom he had, 1 m !e> .1 her children, a 
daughter, whonuirrieil an Ii;ilian riiu in.tu named Cilcsia. 
and wrote n play ralb-<l * AIniida.' e le l ;i' Dnn \ -l.irie in 
1771 i secondly, to aMiss Elstob. by whom he got a ibrtuno 
of 10,000/. Ho died posaCMd of considerable property. 
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Apnl. 1 rr.5. A pollcctoil edition of his poetical VWkt irat 
puI'lMhed bv biinsclfi in 3 vuIa. hvo., in 170^. 

UALLBT, PIKRRE HENRI, bom .it Geneva in 1730. 
baeaine ftvUmar of belles-lettm at Copenhagen, where he 
wiotfl lerml workt on the biDtory an<l tintiqufties of Scan- 
ditiaviu. Ur « uL'tiilHT of till' .i!i-iiiy of Upwila, 

aiul l»oeam« uls^» i.ijrii:,-,ji,utik'iit *<! liiu Ai aili'uuc <ies Inscrip- 
tiuii'< of Paris. lie afterw ards returned to Geneva, and was 

apotntsd proftttuKir of history in the academy of that riiy, 
9 died Bt mn advanced a^e. His (irincipal works are: — 
t» * Inirudtietion i. rilMloira du Duiemarc/ Copenhagen, 
1755; 2. * Edda, ou Monuniens do la Mytholoicie et de U 
Poisie dfs Cello's,' traii>!aU ! into English hy Bi*hop Percy 
umliT the title of ' Nortlieni Anlniunies niid the Edda,* 
C viil>. .'•vo., Lindoii, J 77(1; 3, * Do la Forme du ('. iMi ni- 
lueni (K^ la Siie<le.' 1 7 Jf, ; 4, • Ilistoire dvi Daneinarc,' 
n \-uU. 4to., i;;7: 5, * Ili.stoire de la Maiaoa deHeflse;' 
6, ' Histoire dv la Mai«on do Brunswick.' 
Mallet mast not be confbunded with Mallet da Ptti,also 

a Genuvese writer (horn in 17 )0), who was well known for 
Ihf various join nnU which ho edited in Puns an»I London, 
ami e9p> cially fur his ' Men ure Hrilunniiinc,' 1 7'"-'J5, 
which, owin;^ to the aljility of the couduetur liud the eiierijy 
of lis laii^^uage, was one of the UiO:>t powerAll OTganaof the 
Ann (J.illiiMii (jress of that time. 
MA'LLKUS. [Mai.lkac>\.] 

MALLORCA,or MAJORC.V.lhe largest of the Balearic 

ItilancU, is situated in the Mediterranean, ofT the eoatcm 

ro;is( of Spain, to wliirii kiii^doiii it belol^s. It lie* 
iH-iwirii Ji/ and Iti'^' 6' N. lut., and bi t\vi>.ii 2° 2o' and 
3" Jo' E. lon^' , uIkiiiI 110 miles from the coast of Catalonia 
and I'.'U from that of Vah-m-ia. It is nearly (iO miles lun^ 
from ea>t lowest, and in some jxirU 40 broad from north 
to iouth: iU circuit ia 143 milea, and iu area about 1410 
square miles. Tlie |{onera1 «urfaee of the country w hilly. 
On lliL- iiorlli-wort Side a mountain- ran;;e i rosses the island, 
the liigliest smnniit of which, the Pinz de Torellas, ia above 
45i»U feet hi(^h. Another range of lofly hills run> parriUel 
to tills, through the lieurlof the island, and high grouiulsia 
many parUi herder on tluToa»t. Tho eastern and aouthem 
dtMricla are the mo«t le\-cl in character. Soma of the 
plains are liable to be inundated by the periodical rains, on 
whii-h account they are j^eiierally used an pasture-land. 
Near Calll|lo^, oil the -^oulh, and ne;ir Aleudia on the north 
of the i>liiii<l. are marshy tracts which iir :.iii' malaria to 
a very pcrniriouai extent. The general as.()cct of the coun- 
try i« cMretoely beautiful ami picture^rque. The roads in 
tJie Ulterior are very rugged and atony, and are traversed only 
by niulei^ wliiirh form the ordinary mo<le of ronvejfunce, and 
by earu of clumay aitd priuutive conatruolioii, simDar to 
tho»« of Spain. 

The cliniuie of Mullorca is difli^htful, the winters be- 
iiiK mild, (hough occasionally >toi iny. and the heats of 
siinnner Iciir.^ tcnipired hy the hca-breezcs and the 
vicmity of the luoimtaiiis. The extreme fertility of tho soil 
is mentioaed by Slrabo. Firs holm-oaks, and wild olives 
adorn tiiealojiee. and often C»ver the summits of the higher 
mountains; lavender, rosemary, thyme, maijonim, safTnin, 
and roM.s perfume tho air; and the ViiUey* and level tract.'* 
produce III al)iiiidaiu-e corn, wiiie, oil, ami fruit. The date- 
piilia and the plaiitiiin attain (heir full a;/.<i, though ^oldom 
yi. lding fruit. The vulk-y taost famed for beauty and fer- 
tility IS that of Soli r, II or 12 miles m circumference, 
abounding in ori'harils of Ofaoge and lemoa trees, and 
• • ' ' • ^ '* r clothed with wood. The 



i^laiul IS jioorly watert!il, fur tliou.;li tlienr are mid to he no 
lc»-> than '.'lO ^(reatlls, only tw\> ileserve the name of rivers. 
The l;ir|.;i-r of ihcje is the Ricira, which falls into ilio &ea 
beneath the ramparts of P<ilma» llio capital. It is almo-'l 
dry in summer, but m the raioy season it is very full and 
imi eluoiis. and ou soveral occakions in postages hna carried 
aw.iv j;reat part uf the city, and drowned many thousands 
of the inhabitants. 

Mallona produeea wheat, l>arley, and oats, wines of cx- 
ecllent quality, olive oil in large quantities, hops. ve>;ctables ; 
fruits, particularly melons, oranges, and citrons, all of su- 
perior Havour ; honey, hemp, wool, and a Imle silk. Sheep, 
guaLs, liornc<l cattle, and pi^'s are numerous; uoullry and 
game RIO tthundont. In \ b the productions of thi» i-1j;ii1 
ware valued at 53.00MOa reales, or about 56U,00o/. W 1 1 ii 
«i» exoeptien ntuhm fbuaand hawks, the uland in free 
fruin bett-^ts and biidi of pof ; mr an there tnaay vaoom- 
ous rcpulov. 



Tlic c ' Mi^" of Mallorca is but imperfectly knovn. Gc». 
nitc and porphyry are said to be found, hut th^e ^ciirHft d 
the rock« arc of secondary or tertiary funnatj<.rn- Th» h 
lilate. fine marble of various «ok»an^ with abanJaM i 
sandstone, freestone, and chalk. Seaqw of cnal ha«* b«c 
discovered, but hate not been worke«L Coral «♦ {-<lt.1 ■ 
the bay of Alendia. Salt is procured by the tm^nu z 
sea-\^ .ilt r in the 1 jw [fri'Uici's ali ,.i[ (.^vnn.. » . , ] ,u 
same disiiict a ^vartn fikUlphurtM/us spring, faxiiod f-jr tV 
elliracy in removing cutaneous c/iinpiaintv 
' The original colonists of Mallortra were, af ctt rd u ag t 
Slrabo, Pliu^nicians. Tlie island (ell with Spain »wr«n 
sively into the bands of the Carthapmam *nd Rotnan* 
After belng^ taken by Metellna, sumanwd Ba\e«t/-a«. » >: 
I Jt, a I 1 my of .1U00 Romans from Spam w^ e>tBVtt.>.- 
ir. the islaml In a.d. 4'J6 it was seucil hy the V^r v.t^ 
In A.D. 79S it was conquered by the Ar»b»: ».ril tin 
being seveful times taken by the Chnatiaaa aa4 n-tuki . 
hy tlic Mohammedans, it was finnlly wrcMed ftna lie 
latter in iaS9 by JaoMa. king of Ars«BO£ wad mmta tin 
onion of the erownt of Oulille ami Anfoa. il lias r.-- 

uinined subject to S[ ain. 

The population, though much decrea<«d uqc« Uat-: 
of the Moor^ is still abont 140,4KMI. FUm an4 AItbIa tn 

the only cities. 

Palmo, the capital, which was one of the twa pti«o^ 
towns in the time of Strabo^ ia on the south cm ^ *u 
island, picture- ^ n ly situated on • slope in the bv*:i .f 

a deep bay, ten or twelve miles wide, and furiuoJ f.< •?» 
capes Blanco and Calu Fisuera- The city, liioe^ij * 
and f niifn il, could not -ii-fiu:i :i rr„ ular Ke-^;^- Itj . 
latioii i> .tbout 3.l.t)00. The slreetji are in ^m\:- pArt* h^-t 
and mean, in others wide and rt^gular; tho h'>u«ceaiv bf,:> 
and without estomd ornament, moally in the Met«idb sf « 
of architecture, and many are boitt of marble. Palms m 
see of a bi'ihop, who is a sufTragan of Valencia. Tlf f-^-' 
dral, a large Gothic odiflce of much >iuiple K-juty, »i > 
in tho beujiniiing of the thirteenth century b% Ji^tf* 
Ar.igon, surnanie^l the Contiuerrr. who is mtcmrd w, t ^ 
its walU. Attached to the cathedial is a spovy of 
markablc delicacy and airinesa. that it bat nxctr^ ti< 
name of 'The Antrel's Tower.' There are mar.; .>'U» r»*- 
gious edifices in Palmo. five parish churchc* wA n j-i 
c<mvents (recently suppressed!, tojii-lher vi ith v tcr*; 
pitals and two ri Ilr^i s Ferdinand V. founde.i x Lt. ^L- »rt 
here in l Jti3. Tiie other public buUdiug* are — ilic i - 
cojml palace ; the royal palace, a vety antK-nt t-i tl 
residence of the captain-general, 

comprehending also an aiMnat a mafaxiaa; ao<i i \r., - 
tho town-hall; and the house uf contractati< n, . ( i/ = r 
canlile assembly and judiraturc, a Gothic itiifirv of 
able beaui} , l ui ii>>w -,-> Mng only us a meinet.;t < i i ■ 
cayccl fortiiiiL!* wt the tit). Palina, though in the tiiir'r. . 
century one of the chief markets of Euroj>o. h*, r » o 
ntli \ ely but little commerce. Its port i» utitAlI, Aiul wJl % % 
admit veMels of Uttla dnught. W ithin and wilboat i^ « > 
are to he seen numetOUS e%idenecs of the n-.p.f. • it 
population, and commercial imiwrtance of Paliiu ir. [ j.-. ■.,-% 

Alcudia, the utlu r ( , ( Mallorca, i^i on t:,c :i nL- i> 
coast, on a ncek ol laud Ltlwecn the iwo L»<^ Air--»-. 
and Pollenza. It f>lands on a rising grouu<l, Aiid m t'^J. • 
with aniient walls of gn-ut height. Solse eentane* a^ 
was a lar^e and tluurishing city, but ia DoW ia a wmh.fa . 
state of decay, with a population of only looo simlv 

The other piii.tiinl towns of Mallorca ane:— .\r-.v «• 
8<""> inli,iliii,i;i: - ; M.mnror, with 7euO uihah."4ii:« f ■ 
lenjda <lliu i'ollentia ol Siraboi, with (iuOO inL»iii ir.T* . f 
lantx, with 6i»i>o inhabitants; Soler, Cnmpow. Siu.ii .«u 
Marcial, Hunalbufur, with juuu inhabiiants e,Mck ; Ai^-k . 
with 4(J00 inhabitants; and Llui h M.-x^or, «iib %^ ; -jt 
bilauts. There are other towns of smalWr «ize. ;n 
two in number. There are also numerous viib^.-.. 

T!io manufactures of Mallorca are liiivii c.,<t» ■ o 
airl liii'.j, silk stuffs, ond wo<dlcn i;oi>d». as tif»-iit-», 
kcts, &iislu -i, 11 1 c<irded fctulT. Of the S«.a»c-> : f t!i* 
are made bro<jius aud ba&kets. The expor;* sr<>M.lm,tMu 
tables, fruit.s (freehand ilnt^sl). wmes br4mU. r^)««-^>v*' 
woollen (ioods. Most of tbcM are Uken by h^fm: i ; 
b<>;ii<< by Sardinia, Malta, Enjtland, llonand. Frm^.c^ . 
even .\morica. 'flic inii>ort,s, v hu h niMih.. K i- _ . 
small prop)rlion to llu- ex^Kirta, aio co/u, >4iuJ i* '\ - 
si'L' i: , < uflee, spices, lobacx-o, hoi^ CUtlMy and "^Vi r •~- - 
i;oods, ttud articles of cloUung. 
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In character the Mallorquinos somewhat rcsemltla the 
fttiil w it but are lew iadtulnoiDl and enterprising. They 
tre moeh alltehed to their oountr}% loyal to the (rnvern- 

nu'tif. f»n<l make cxi .''.lent solilit i? .iinl >n;l'tr^; they arc 
bigolwl and su|H?rsnnNn>^ lu rt iiK'^'i'i li"ii^irul, liiuugh mild 
aaJ auiiablo in dusp' ' ;ii<m, hij>i>it;itilc Id ^Ir.uiRers, and pre- 
po^se^iiii:; in their munners. The woiuuii arc elegant, and 
(m'I of drMS and urnauient. Qutillian is spoken by the upper 
awl middle clagNo, bat this ktnguigA of tha lower oiden is a 
mind jargon of C^tflliaii. dBtakniteiit and Arabic. 

(Sirubu, 107, Ciuaub.; Mariana, Historia General de 
Kfj^ana ; I^aborde, Itinfraire Descriptif de r£>p<i/^ne ; Da- 
nii'to and Mul, History of the Balearic K"i::'l m; St. 
.Sail veil r, Truveli titrough the Balearic and Pithitmian 
hlaitdx.) 

MALLOW, the eomnioii name of the wild species of the 
^'enus Malta, the type of the natural order Malvaeeia. 

i'hcre are two coinmuu weeds of this genus, with flat, ribbt^l, 
laui ilo^inous fruiti, cnrloscd in a vakalo calyx, and not 
unlike u small rouinl ciiuoe, on ulijch account they have 
i.i Riicrland ihv> vulgar tuuiie ul Cheeses, aod iu Froaoe of 
FrouiaKi-nn>. [Malvack-B.] 

M.\LMAISON. [Skine kt Oisk ] 

MALMESBURY. [Wiktshirk.] 

MALMESBURY. OF. one of the most 

Ttlusble of our old bbtorians, is said to have been bom in 
iviimorsotsbirc, about lnoj or IU9G: bis father was a 
Nonnan, his mother an En;,'li-*liwomnn. When a boy ho 
wiL< pJari il in the monastery whence lie (kTived his name, 
where, in duo time, he beeamo librarian, and, according to 
Uiland, precentor, and uttioMtely refused the dignity of 
abbot. Ue is gonersUjr luppaaed' to have died about U 43, 
HKMtgh Sbarpe, m bis transistion of Halniesborjr's * History 
■if the Kingi^ of EnL;land,' says it is probable that he sur- 
vived tins ])enud some time, for his ' Modern History ' 
liTminaits at the end of the year 1142; ati'l it appears 
that he lived long enough afler its publication to make 
many correctioos, altemtions. and insertions in that work, 
as as in the other portieoa of his histon. Some notion 
ofbts diligence nuy be aflbrded 1w the following list of his 
works: — 1, * l")c GL-:.tis Rigum' (the history of the kings of 
Eiiijlandj. Tliu lirsl liireu books wore probably written 
after 1 1'lO. After some delay he wrote the fourth aud fitiii 
111 inks, which he dedicated to Robert, earl of Gloucester, at 
«ti<>»o request he afterwards composed, 2, ' ilistorite No- 
TeiUs' (the modorn history)- This appears to have been 
btgun aAer the death of Henry I. 3, ' De Gestis Puuii&- 
noB' (the history of the prelatea of England), containing, 
il four books, an ti«!ount of the bishops and of the priDcipal 
ij masteries, from tlio conversion of the Kngli:»h by St. i 
lUxtin to 1 12'J, to which he added a fifth, i.e. 4, ' Do Vita 
Al'lliclmi,' completed in 1125. 5, ' Ue Vita Dunstani,' in 
b<H)ks, extant in the Bodleian Library, MS. Kswlinson, 
i<j.<, written at the request of the monks of Glastonbury. 

' Viu S. Patrieii.' in two books, quoted bj Labuid in his 
'Collectanea,' torn, iil, p. 272, but of which nonumasrript 
-at pres. lit known, any more tli;in of, 7, ' Vita S. Benigni.' 
\ • 1'as.sio S. Indracti." MS.. BcmII. y, l>i(rby. 112. 9. * l>e 
Aniiquitate Glastonicnsis Kcclesia;,' a'l<lr. ><i ;i to Ilrnry, 
f' ^iuin of Wiiichestor, and of course written after Ht'J. 

' Vila S. Wulslani, Episcopi Wigomienais,' a translation 
ftoa tbe Anglo-Saxom Um ewater part of which is pub- 
liohed by Wharton in hb * An^tia Sacra.* 1 1, * Chronica,' 
in three books, supposed to be lost. ' Mirnrnb S. 

Klfiifm,' in metre. 13, ' Ilinerarium Joanni* Abbatis Mel- 
'lu: UM-\ii-u^ Rnniuu,' drawn up after 1140, a manus-cript 
if v»liich was formerly in the posMissirtn of Bale. I I, ' Kx- 
I'-'sitii, Thrcnorum Hiererait0,' MS.. Bodley. 868. 15, • De 
Miiacalis Divm Marin Ubri quatuor,' noticed by Lcland in 
his * Cbneetwica.* torn. p. ISS. H, * De Serie Evan{,'e- 
li»lirura,' in vrr^o. This also is mentione<l by Lcland 
p. 167), but neither this nor the preceding work is 
ii; present known in our manoM-i ij i libraries. 17, ' De 
Miraruh* B. Andvea>.* MS., Cotton. Ntro E. i. Is*, ' M<- 
' rcviatio Amalarii de Ercle*iaj»ticis Otficiis,'MS„ Lamb lii, 
•t^. 19, ' Epitome Hiatorits Airoonis Fioriaoensis,' MS., 
B(m1Ict. 6elden. Arch., B. 32. This work contains an ex- 
fniet from the 'Bieviarium Alaricianiim,' or Visigoth Code, 
tornl,; l,y ilie author with the object of givuip a vievr of the 
It mau'lavi . (S.-UK ti .17 F'''Kim,<\ 7. Z.) 20, ' De Dictii 
i; Facti^ memorabitibus i'hilosophorum,' Uarl. MS. 3969. 
leaner Mcribas am or two other pieoM to Iniii. 



Willtan of Malmesbury's greater historical works. * D* 
Gestis Rcgum," ' NoveUm,' and 'De Gestis Pontinium,* 
were imbli.xhcd by Sir Henry Savilo anioiij; the ' Soriptoros 
|x>sl lli'dam,' fi>l. I5'jf-, nprintcd, A,l., FruiK of, 161*1. A 
translation of the "Dc Goitis Ropimi,' into English, by tbo 
Uov. John Sharpc, was publislu'd in London, lhl5. 
Gale ^iniited Malmesbury's ' Aiitiquilies of Glastonbury,' 
and W barton, as already noticed, piuilished his 'Life of St. 
Aidhelm.' 

Anexeellent feature of Malmesbury's literary character 
is his love of truth. He repeatedly dcc!;in s ilut for tho 
remoter periods of his historical works hr ! i l i b-icrved tlio 
greatest caution in throwing ri.>[v i lImIiIv f r the fuels 
on the authors from whom he di rivtU tin i:i : and as to his 
own times he declares that he has reconii r! ii iihing that 
he had not either personally witnessed or kariutd from the 
most credible authority. 

(I^iland, De Script. Brit. ; Tann; r, Ih'M. Brit. Jfih., 
pp. 35'J 3G0 ; NiLolsoti's English //m/ /. Lib., edit. 1776, 
pp. 47-H4-Stl ; J. A. Fabiicii Bibl. JaU. tued. et iuf. triaiix, 
4to., Patav., 17i4. toin. iii., p. Shaipe's /V«j/". to tus 

translation of William of ^lahnesbury De (Sevtit Jte/gtun.) 

MALMO, a town in Sweden, in tbe province of Skano 
and the political division of Malmoliin, is situated about 
jj" m' N. lat. ;ind mar I""!', long. It is built liio 
widest ))art of tlie SountI, nearly oppo-site the town ot Co- 
penhagen, on level ground. Bn<l has a good and safe harbour, 

Crotected by the fortress of Maliniiliuus. Tho town is well 
uilt. and has regular streets. In the middle is a line 
aquaw^ 166 yards long and 144 vide. The inhabitants, 
about 9000 in number, carry on an aetire commerce in 
corn, as Malmu is the prim p al rnmmercial town of tho 
fertile and rich province in wluch it is situated. It may 
aljiii ]»• (■uuiilL'il annsrc; tin- ■•/.anufacturing towns >it' .Swe- 
den, as thcru are several manufactories in which cloth, 
stockings, hats, gloves, carpets, soap, leather. Starch, nnd 
looking-glaases are made. Some of these manu&otorieo 
are rather exteonm It has a grammar-school and other 
schools for the iworerdaiseaof aooiety. (ForaeU'i Staiiitik 
von Scfitredfn.) 

AI.\LMSEY, a luscious and high-flavoured wine tnado 
in tho island of Madeira from grapes of a peculiar kind, 
which are suffered to attain the last stai;e of ri|KMiess bvforo 
thOT are gathered. Malioslcy wine has much body, and 
will retain its good qualities for an indefinite period of time; 
in fact, it is improved materially by kfcping 'flie r|H;inIi'.y 
made i* small, mnch smaller iiidce<l ihan the demand, lo. -sup- 
ply which tl;r V, .Hi' dealers are said to jjivc faet:tioiis sweet- 
ness to comiuon kinds of W illi', wliieh are then sold under 
tl^e name of Malmsey. When newly made, Maltnsty 
Madeira is of the same golden hue as the ordinary wine of 
tho island, but its colour is materially deepened hy ujje 
Malmsey wine is also made in the island of Tonerim, but 
the quality is greatly inferior to that uf Madeira. 

MALO. ST., a seajwrt in Frann , on !!ie coast of tho 
English Channel, capital of on arrondissement in the de- 
partment of Ille et Vilaine. It i-» in 48" 3H' N. iai. and 
1" 3' W. long. ; 19 I miles from Paris in a direct hne west 
hy south, or 221 nules by the road through DkeuxtAIen^n, 
Mavenno, and Foueires. 

A town called Alelum, in the neighbourhood of tins 
place, exisle<l in tin- tiin.' of ilic Rom i:i-. and is menii inrd 
in tho'Notilia luiifciu.' Tliu juhabiiauis, being cantuiuully 
exposed to the attacks of pirates, retired, in tho eighth or 
ninth century, to a neighbouring rocky pcnin.'ulu, on which 
they fxuiided a town called St Malo, from thr name of tho 
then bi.'.hopof Aletum. Tho site of the oh' town is indi- 
cated by the name of a hoadland, called hy the Bretona 
Guich Alet. Before the Revolatioo, St. VaTo was the seat 

of a bishopric. 

The town of St. Malo is < ii a roel^y peninsula on tho 
eastern side of the wstuary of the Runf e, which opens into 
the roadstead of St. Malo. The peninsula is joined to tho 
main by a cauf^eway about 200 yards wide. A little dis- 
lance to the south of St. Malo is the town of 8t.Ser\an, 
separated from StMalo^ to which in reality it forms a suburb, 
by the harbour, which ii> an inlet of the ajstuary. St. 
Malo is surrounded hy walls ami 1 isthins, and ik tr inK il i,n 
the north-west side by a castle buiit by Anne, duchess of 
Brotagne, and in other parts by five forts. The marc mo- 
dem part of tbe town is regularly laid out. and the ramparts 
•flBwd plmsant voUtt* Tm principal public buildings aia 
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lb* eXoMtticdrsI, the former episcopal palace, the exchange, 
and the tlicalrc. The hurhour. stiualeil belwcen tlu- town, 
the istlimus, ami the niaiiiliuid, is coinnnMlimi* and safe. 
Vo*«icU are U'ft dn ul l -w waler : tiu' ■l. jiih .it iiilH water 
is 1") Ti vt. Tlic entrance i» difliruli Irom lU narrowness, 
aiul iVoia il« beuijr, as well u« the rcmdstead, beset with 
neks anil ahoals. Tbeie aratwo porUardoelUioneof them 
Ibr the navy, at 8l Sorvan. 

The population of St. Malo in 1831 wui 9701 Sat the 
(own. or 9981 for the commune; that orStSerratt 7665 fbr 
the i. uii, for the coniiir.iiu- : together 17,365 for the 

town», or l'j,956 for the coaimunes. In 1831! the popula- 
tion of the commune of St. Malo w;is '711. The inlwbit- 
aata manulkcture cordage, fishing hcK aud other utcnsiU 
for Ibe IblMries. There are »hti> buading yard*, and a ^-o- 
Temment anuff manufactory. Trade ia nAt lo hrttk aa for> 
mcrly, pei^uips through the diminution of the BneilMt 
simi'inliii.,' iriiili-. C. busimss i> how ever ci,>ne 

in Hitiu, braiiii) , siniH', pi ,i\ i-uii^, liem|>, ami ) iti-h ; 

in linens, wluch aie sent i<> Spain ; aiiii iti thi' aL;ri<nillur:il 
produce of the surrounding c.itnliy. There arc de[Ktt» ol 
salt and of colonial nnxluce. There is one yearly fair, which 
laata eight davs. Many vessels arc fitted out Jur the Indies, 
and fbr the whale and cod flthcricA ; and the eoasting trade 
is very active. The wilora of St, Malo are among the best 
ill France. In war-time many privateers ara fitted out. the 
activity of which baadrawu upon the town aeveral attacks 
by the English. 

There are two churches in St. Malo, beside the e\-cathcdral 
and those in St. Servan; a fntm'lHni; and a t^enentl ho^^pilal, 
a high-aehool, a free school lur na\ ligation, a <lrauinij; schoul, 
and an agrieuUural aocioty. litem i« a naval anteiud. 

JacqueA Caftier, the discoverer of Canada ; the aeamaii 
n -Trunin ; Maiiin rtui*, and I-a Mettnc, a phyi^iciun 
who dmd Hi loi doiibliug the ituiuortaliiy of the snul, 

verc nativeti of thi« t>>wn. 

The arrondissetncnt of St. Malo comprehi niI> CO coisj- 
munci, and is divided into nine c:intoAa.or d>tru is under u 
itiatice of the peace: ita area U 3G7 tquare miled: the uopu- 
lalion in 1831 waa 120,561; in l».-)6, Il8,t*4.% Theeultira- 
liun of tobacco is extensively carried on, and would be much 
more so but for the guvcrnment retilricttons. 

MAIXJNE, EDMUND. b,,in at Dublin in ITU 
His father was one of llio jut!>;i.'* of the Court of Common 
l'lea<» in Ireland; and tht- s^ibject of tlii^ iintice, having 
taken a dcjjree in the uiuvcrs.iy <>f Dublin, wits called to 
the Iriah bar in 1767. Mr. Muionu wa.t however devoted 
to literary puranita; and an indcpandent iwrtuoe liaving de- 
wlved npun him, he tonk up hia rwtdenee in Luudun, and 
becanir ua uitiin.ne uftlir iiiiTc etnineiit tiicrury men of that 
day, ii)c£u<iiu<r lliuku umi Johnson. lie !>u1>!»ei;>ietitly be- 
came di>itink;ui.slied, principally as an eJitor of Shaks]iero. 
His first publiralion. connecteil with this hi« favourite sub- 
jfcl, WiiB that of a Suppleinont to SlcvvensVeililiun of J 778, 

m 2 vula. This ountaioa Sbakaporo'a aonneta and other 
poema, with notea. and the x-arious playa whieh. by general 

consent. Ime been rejected from his works — we mean 
'Sir John Oldcaslle,' ' I»crine.' kc. It also include* 
* Penrlt-s," w li.ch has subsequently found a plm r ui tl.c 
variorum cditioui. Malonc di»|il:.yt'i1 in this work nuuiy 
<{Ualilies which in some degree lilted him to be an editor 
of Sbaksjietc's undoubted works; and in WJQ be brought 
out an edition of bis own. He had previously contributed 
M»mo notes to Steevcna'a edition of 176.3. Thvro were eacen- 
tial diifereneet of opinion between Steevcns and Malonc. 
wlij<-li ^^oiiid h i\c i( lulored tlieir c<M)|)eru!ioti I'.ilinps iin- 
|'uii>iMo. StiK'seiis earned his disrejjurd of tiic auiiiorilj of 
till! texii uf t!ie old editions lo an exiravagant leni^th ; 
Malune, I u iho contrary, bad a uiojM-r ilcfereuco for that 
autl;crity. Steeveil^ ^peetally, despised tlia text uf the 
flrat folio ; Malone, in a much greater degree, leapccted it: I 
Steeveoa v as courae and even prurient in his editorial | 
remarks; Malone was cautixus and inoflren''i\e : Steevons 
hrid the rooni acufwne**; Maluue the ^jrcaier cutiiuion 
wi.^e. As it Was, Malone published a rival editiuu, and 
StiH'Vens nuarrclled wiili him lor ever. In MaUmeV edi- 
tiuu, his lli^torvof the Stage w.ij, fur I lie time at whuh 
it waa writieti, a remarkable jjeifiuiuanie ; and his Es*ay 
on the Oenumenws of the thru*? IMajs of Ilenrv VI. dis- 
plays Croat eiitieal aagacity and diacrimiitatioa. t'he same 
uu^Uteatieitt ^r^A ha cvareiiad aa an adiior of Sbi 



eontrovaraiee to the geaoinene^i of the R ow l ey \ , 

and the Shaksperian pa|)eri publuhcd h> the Irtdxivl^ Hr 
wnsamon^Hl the first to proclaim ht4 belief that tt? 
attrihuteil f > K aKv ^ le in. ii\)duciion of OatUrrv : 
and the imtH«^Ut»n ul Williani Henry lrelar><l «u t^.t 
clearly pointed out by him in a letter adilre^^ed t« Lr^ 
Chartemunt. This tnut eontauta many iiiTsiaaL^, ■!> 
searches into ottr aarlJar litantai*, and m wortli u tttmt 
to» amidat the iniaa of iutiii«fuis wfaidi tht* c^^nirj\*-nt 
called Ihrth. Malone also publtAad, m I To:, ihv p^ti-^v 
mous (vliiion nf tlie Works of Sir Jokhtxa RryooJ'i*. wrt'i » 
metnoir, 1h- lieiiij;oiici>rthaluminetHmaB'«cxcrul>r>*. Tht 
remainder d' Ins life was spent in adduig to hu rv i^ ■ 
Sbaksperc, and preparing for a new cdttioo. whu h V.r 
not live to complete. His death touk plMv in ■m 'tn-. 
be waa in hia aeventy-fliat year. Uia paathanoo* edr» w 
of Shakspere, veiy eaialbtly edited, waa pablHfaid Vv k • 
friend Mr. James Boswell, in 1»21, in •. S Of . ■ 
It IS not, perhaps, very liigh praise to » th U« «n • 
out doubi the best uf the commcnta'. jr>. 8t<ak«prrr Hr 
i», cuui|>arud with his predccetssurK, in ui- tius(«i#Tii« ju L ■ 
asaertiuiis, more cautious in his opi;iki:ix. .,nd rr mtrfi^ 
to interpret what he found in the text than to t4faal:3yi* 
his own coniecturea. Bat b* belonMd to aa aft ah ta Kb 
meriu uf Snakspera were not properly a{>prY-<",;itc<l : as'l ^ 
is, like the rest of bts brethren, cold and caption*. U* w-m 
of a critical adiool vUeh, lo a graal «Ktoii^ ia jwti^ih 
extinct. 

MALOPE, a genus of Malvaceous plants, cooi^oag i( 
two species, one nf which is eoromonir i iilmaNd as a 
flivotirtte hardy annual. This plant, Malopci valaMidfv 
ia eoniDou in Barbery, where it ts found amuni; s->i 
roekf, which it omamentawtth itai large i-iini««n S9«<r> 
It is also met \\ \\\\ 111 S.ti Jmia and other part » of tb( • 
i f Kuiupe. The ^uuua. diUers from MalvK m tu< . ;i 
I ar])e'ii> uistinct, and heB]M,*d irregularly over a cvnlnl rt-rfv 
tai l'', intend of being placed in a whorl ni^l njoit.ili p1 
Tliiee or | v'i li iiib luur other species are knows te brtowt^ 

MALPA8. [CRBMriaa.] 

MALPICHI, MARCELLVS. nms bom crar B.iin* 
in IfiL'S. He studicMl medicine ;ti U.at uinvrr^ui. 
Ib.tt rret Ai 'l Ins <li,eior'8 degree. His rha-f in»:n>-:/ 
I aaatoiuy wan Massari, at whose housu he trlLi w Lfeal 
I and a few other select students were armiifiiiiiad ta 
' pri\-ate, to dis«oct and discuM the important d^w^n* % 
■ the day. In 1656 he was appomted prnffaa<a of w4 r. - 
I at Bologna, but aoon after rcsifTued un Ucm.: ir.v.ri : 
' similar office in the university of l*i»a. ] lere tv- uip- *. 
intimate si 'in untain e with Borelli, the profi-sk.^ ' r ci.: 
mattCH in lliv baiue institution, to whom he I'f^e:^ <vr > 
his gratitude fur the kindness and instruction -> 
received from him, though ho doubtless rvpaiil no .c^iu. 
of hia obh;^aliuns in liic as^si&tancc which hr g-ii« **<>■ 
valuable ti-eati<ic ' Da Motu Animalium.' Devluuot • 
obltpod Malpijihi toietum to Bologna, but in l<5i4 b« 
til ^Ic^-in.i, uisern he helil \Vx pi u^x. r = hip »i qvL. . 
Ur; t'lur \i'ai,-. He then agiiui niaiiiv-d uear Bj^ji^u ' 
It.-M, \. ),eu lie was Hummuned to Ilomc, aixl spj" * A 
ciiic't pbysieiun and chamberlain to lonoceat >^tt Jn If- • 
he died of apoplexy. 

Malpight tt now chiefly rcmembcnxi ia oaaaactt« - 
hia discoTeriea in the anatomy of the akin and t>l the «■ 
crctiiii: glands. He first described clearly the ttr.*-!.--* 
the lon^aie, showing that it is at etuc a muKuU.- i 
»e:)»it;ve orf;aii ; and he pointed out the fine fMpi'.j». u » 
surfire ju» lilt" heat of wn^aiion. Iinnuuiin^ sl^at^rA.* 
perceive a structure in the skin analogou* tc |kai<f ttt 
surface uf the tongue, lie examined the li 
eveial animals, and at length aneeeeded ia 
tliat it is everywhere beset with delicate cotucal 



equally ezUbUed 



Bvareiiad aa an adiior of Sbakspero 
in iIm yart which ha took in tho 



the chief orgauii of ihe toueh. lii the colourvd t 
the ! (iimiL I 1 tile ox he had first discovered the mir 
sum. Ui, 4i!» it Is often called in his honour, rote iX^.y z— 
and lie aAerward.s t>howed a simdar membrane i>c l.%c •■» " 
of the n('i;ro. He proved, as Kiohui h*d beiot* dm^ tfo 
^ the colour of the skin depends on thb inlntanta. thetat* 
of white and uf e tiuuteu racaa being alwayaaf iWa> 
rosy hue. (Skin.] 

On liie sul>j( el of ihe Btiucture of V. ifvtinir giar*'.*. M»- 
pighi was lung engaged in a dU iisaton wuh Ruiwc^ 

tuning that all glud* eoawM of dwti 
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ininule sacculi, on which bloo<l-Tcssels ramified without 
havini» any open communication with them ; while Ruysch 
htld tliat tl>c blootl-vc&scls were continued directly nnd with 
o|H'n orifices into the duct« of the glands. The point was 
tnll dfb.ilcd when MiilKr's l;ile \M>rk, 'Do (ilandiiluriiiii 
StnicturiS,' proved that Malpi^hi, though incorrect in some 
dataib. w-as perfectly currect in the |y;unural view which he 
h»d taken of \his litructure. [Gland ] 

llalpit;hi was tho first who examined the circulation with 
tilO microiicope. He published aUo some excellent obser- 
^ fttioni on the chemical and other characters of the blood ; 
■nd bis workn un the process of incubation, and on the 
ttnicture and physiology of plant)}, thou|>h now almost for- 
miten, must nave been very important additions to the 
knowledge uf hiit day. 

Several editioiH were publishc<l both of his ge(>aratc 
trealUcs and of his complete works: the titles of the most 
important are, • Analouie* Plantarum Idea' — ' Do Bom- 
byco'— ' Do Formatione Pnlli in Ovo' — ' Do Cerebro' — ' Du 
Lingua' — ' De externo Tactds Org-.ino' — • De Omento' — 
•Dc SlructurriViscei um'— 'De Pulinonibus'— ' De Structura 
Giandularum Con^lubatarum.' Tlie 'Oitera Posthuma' were 
(dited by Petrus Regis of Montpellier; they consist chiefly 
of a history of his ihscoverics and controversjics, with whiili 
be has iiiti-rwovcii his own bii):;mphy. Several of Malpighi's 
bcft works were addressed to the Royal Society of London. 
«f wliii li he was elected an honorary member hi IGbH, and 
nii afterwards a ronstant correspondent. 

M.VLPIGIII.V'CE.I'], a natural order of exogenous 
jilants, with p«dy|Mauluus flowers, tn^ynous fdstils, usually 
toooadclphous stamens, and alternate cxj>tipulate leaves, 




MiiltHKliin mscivphylla, 
1(M •■ttra flower, mncli nii>i;niftrd ; 2, the >tanicn* noil piitili ; 3, a tiant- 



laluibitin;^ various parts of the tivjpics. They arc usually 
»hrubs or trees, and but sclduin herbaceous plants. In 
addition to the more general cliaraclors already rocntione<l. 
they have m a ninjorisy of cases a jwir of convex oval 
donds on the fa<-e of each sc|)al, and in many s|H.'cies the 
nairs are attached to the leaves, &c. by the iniiidlo ; so that 
'•*ir»of that dc'!.criplioa have acquired the name of .l/u/- 
pigkiticeous. Many of them are beautiful objects, especially 



the frnlphimtas and climbing species of Hirsoa and Banu 
tena ; a few only are useful, "riie bark of Malpif^hia Moii 
reila and crassifolia is a kind of febrifuge. The fruit of 
Malpighia glabra is the Barlm«loes Cherry of the West 
Indies: it varies in size, from that of a large pea to a small 
cherry, is smooth, shining, and has three triangular stones; 
its tiesli is juicy and sweet, but insipid. The fruit of B)rso- 
nima conacea, or Lotus-berry of the West Iiiilies, is of much 
better quality ; it is yellow, and contains a single stone. A 
few kinds produce timber of a bright yellow colour. 

Tile order is nearly related to the Aceracea*, or Sycamores 
of colder climates, differing in little except the ternary divi 
sion of the fruit, the symmetrical flowers with unguiculale 
petals, and the pendulous or suspended sci>ds, 
MALPLAQUET. [Marlborough, Dike of.] 
MALT is grain, usually barley, which has become sweet 
and more soluble in water from the conversion of its starch 
into sugar by artificial germination to a certain extent, 
after which the procA;ss is stopped by the application of 
beat. 

For the following short sketch of the process, which is 
called malting, we arc chiefly indebted to a valuable work 
on ' Vegetable Chemistry,' recently published by Dr.Tliom- 
son, of Glasgow. 

The barley Ls stc-c|)ed in cold water for a period which (a.< 
regulated by law) must not be less than 40 hours; but 
beyond that |)criod the steejiing may be continued as long 
as it is thought proper. Here it imbibes moisture, and 
increases in bulk ; at the same time a quantity of car- 
bonic acid ;s emitted, and a part of the substance of the 
barley is <lissolved by the stcei>-water. Tlie proportion uf 
water imbibed depends partly upon the barley, and partly 
on the length of time that it is steeped. From the average 
of a good many trials, it appears that the medium increase 
of weight from steeping may be reckoned 0-17; that is to 
say, every 1 UO p«mnds of barley when taken out of the steep 
weigh 147 pounds. The average increase of bulk is about 
a fifth; that is to say, lUU bushels of grain, after being 
steeped, swell to the bulk of I JU bushels. Tlie carbonic 
acid emitted while the barley is in the steep is iiiconsider- 
ablo; and it is probable, from the experiments of Saussure, 
(hat it owes its formation, at least in part, to the oxygen 
held in solution by the steep-water. 

The steep-water gradually ac({uires a yellow colour, and 
the peculiar smell and taste of water in which straw has 
been steeped. Tlio quantity of matter which it holds in 
solution varies from ^th to ii,th of the weij;lil of barley. It 
con>ists chiefly of an extractive matter of a yellow colour 
and disagreeable bitter taste, which dcli(|uesces in a moist 
atmos^ihere, and always contains a portion of nitrate of soda. 
It liolus in solution most of the carbonic acid disengaged. 
This extractive matter is obviously derived from the husk 
of the barley, and is that substance to which tlic barley owes 
its colour. Accordingly grain becomes much paler by 
steeping. 

After the grain has remained a sufTicicnt time in the 
steep, the water is drained off, and the barley inrown out uf 
the cistern upon the malt-floor, where it is formed into a 
heap called the couch, about 16 inches deep. In this situa- 
tion it is allowcfl to remain about id hours. It is then 
turned by means of wooden shovels, and diminished a little 
in depth. This turning is repeated twice a day or oHener, 
and tne grain is spread thinner and thinner, till at last its 
depth docs not exceed a few inches. 

When placed in a couch, it begins gradually to absorb 
oxygen from the atmosphere, and to convert it into carbonic 
acid, at first very slowly, but afterwards more rapidly. The 
temperature, at first the same with that of the external air, 
begins slowly to increase; and in about 96 hours the grain 
is at an average about lU" hotter than tiic surrounding at- 
mosphere. At this time the grain, which bad become dry 
on the surface, becomes again so moist that it will wet the 
hand, and exhales at the same time an agreeabbj odour, 
not unlike that of apples. The appearance of this moisture 
is called mrcutittf;. A small portion of alcohol ap]icars to 
be volatilized at this period. The groat object of the malt- 
man is to keep the temperature from becoming excessive, 
which is etfected by frequent turning. The tomperaturo 
w hich it is wished to preserve varies from 55" to 6 J", accord- 
ing to the different modes of malting pursued. 

At the time of the sweating, the roots of the grains 
begin to appear, at first like a small white prominence at 
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the bottom of each §ccd, vK.'-h soon 'lix idos ilself into three 
nwUeU, and increases m 1. r,^;ili v. ry gitjal rap»ii*'>'. 
vnlmt chccke<l \>y turning tlio unit AImui a day aftor tb- 
wroutiitg of the looUi ibu rudniu iii^ 1 1" rho future stem, 
called ocnWfJirt by tlie maltsters, may W seen to lengthen. 
It nscs fmru the same extrtinity «f U)i> aeed with iho root, 
iui ! u'lvau< iuK within thu hu»k, illul iMUBB from llic op- 
>,>,u- .-rxl ; i.uit tiiL- process of naltiog j« Stopped Mbra it 

A* tha acrospiro shooU along the ^^rniii, \hv aiiyicaraiico nr 
the k«rn«lf or in«ily part of the t«j ». miikrkj.»e3 a connKlcr- 
nble flhungOi The glutinous and mucilaginoUH matter is 
taken tip and rWMvad, lb* colour becomes white, and the 
texture to kMW tbat it orambles to powder between the 
finders, Tho (.bjoct of mal'.mt; i« to produoe thi« chuugc: 
when it is acroniplishcd, which takes phce wben tlio aero- 
spire has conic near to tin; ciA > t \\v seed, the procets in 
stopped by dryin^; tho malt upon itic kiln. Tbo tempera- 
ture at first docs nut exceed 90" ; but it is raised very slowly 
up to UO"* or bigber, accurdine to drcunutances. Tho 
idbH is then civared, to iopw«la tbo rootlttls wbioh ara con- 
sidered injurious. 

liarlcy. by being converted into malt, generally increases 
two or three per cent, in bulk : and loses, at an average, 
about 20 per cent, in weight, of which 12 are ascribed to 
kiln dryini^, and consist of water, which the barley would 
bave lodt had it ham exposed to tltu same temp<.m(ure ; so 
tbat tbe rcul loss does not exceed S per cont. Troni 
many trials, iua<le with at much attention lo all tlio cirrum. 
stances as possible, Dr. Thotnaon eonsiders tbo foUowii.g to 
be tbe way of accoiir.tin^' foi 1 — 

Carried off by tho steep-water • 1 ' 5 

Dissipated on the floor , . 3-u 

Roolc, eepumted bj ckoruig . 3'0 

Weete €*5 

8*0 

The 10*^ ot\ the tl'for ought, in Dr. Thomson's opinion, 
to bo entirety owing to tJie separation of carbon by tho 
iMtyeeu of tbe atmosphere; but were this the only cause, it 
vnnud bemneb smaller Uian tbreo per cenL, according to 
tbe tame autbority. Two ofber causes concur to |troduce 
this loss:— 1. Many of tbe roots an broken off during; the 
turning of the malt ; those wither and are lest, wbile others 
({row in their pl uc i. A certain portion of the seeds lose 
the pu^vcrui gt:uaiHaUug. by bruises and other accidents, 
and these lose a much greater porti(>n than throe per cent, 
of their real weight. After numerous careful tnaU, Dr. 
Thomson is disposed to ooncludellwt Ibe quantity ol carbon 
separated diirine the whole ptecem of meltiiiKi by the 
fonnation of earbonie aeid gas, does not exoeed two per 
< iMit , ,ui:l tliat tlu-wcluht of the nulls formed amounts often 
lij piTdMil. The-Mj ivvo, in n aliiy, innlude the whole loss 
of we:^li! wlm 'a hnrU-y Mislain-. when inaltcil. What is 
lost in tile sleep, beiuK husk, ucchI M;arcely be reckoned. 

In tho opinion of Dr. Thomson, the roots appear, from 
the process, ta be formed ebiefly firom the mooilsgineus and 
t^lutmuus parts of tbe kemeL The stanh is not employed 
in their formation, but uIllk■r;^^^c■^ a t'lianpo. iiitcmlt no 
doubt, to fit it for tliu luture in iiii ish:iu at uf ihc phiiiiule. 
It ac(]uires a sweetish tasto, aiul tlic property of forniiii/ :i 
trans|>an:nt solution with hut water. In snort, it approacites 
auinewhat to the nature of sugar, and i» probably the same 
with the suKur into which starch is oonvorted by builtng it 
with dilntcd sulphuric acid. 

The following are tlie results ol JDr. Thomson's anslyiis 
of barley and the malt made from it:— 

nulay. MSN. 
Glulvu . • 9 I 

Sugar , • 4 16 

Gum , ♦ « 14 
Staidi • . ag M 
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In brewing tilc. porter, and table-beer. Ilin o <l;flt>rent 
kinds of mnlt arc wiupU>ved, whirl) are known pale and 
amber malts, lirown oi i l .v. itmalt. and roasted or black 
malt, sciinctiracs callcfl patent m;ilt. The pale or amber 
mall yields the ;acchunne or fermentable extract : the brow n 
mail i» not fcrmentablei but cmulayed to impsrt flavour ; 
end the roasted moll is employed, instead of bmnt »ugar, 
nepsiy to give Mikmnng nottec te petlsr. 



The analysis of malt above staled in tbot af pole omk, 

whilst in the brown and rossted malts the su^ur a;<;«-in 

[>v i ntircly i .nvi rl. d into -^m an<l c.il.jurin;^ »nd r\T» 
ni.itt.vr:>, ami Lcare ihvy are iiicapaiik- nf unrl^r^. 'iig !,t- 
meutation. Tho brown malt \* subieclc<l to a li.^i#^r dta- 
pcraturc in dryini; than the pale uuul, and bya Mui iarl^ 
ex|Misurc to heat m revolving eylimkas or loaalm a u 
verted into black or pstent limit 

Stah'tHn.—VMt was first made to eoDtrtbnte to ikr 
lie revLii-ic i:i England in \6'j7. In Sn.tlarKJ ihr >:^-^ 
comniiittid in i; 13, and in Ireland ui i;s3. The r*l<: 
duty, calculated on the imperial c^u^rVr. wa« in En^'.'i.-»4 



lutv 

CJft/. per bushel from \6'j7 to irco ; fr .uillK* UtUr>«wr tn 
17S0 the duty was 'J^-^. per bushel ; U>m\7f*9 tu ITSl tb« 
duty was It. i^d. ; it was then for .i time saved Ij 
is. 7j(/., butwa* kwened to ft. lid :i?«io in IT9\,and «. 

c<intinue<l till ISO.2, when it Wiurciscd lo Sf, aad .n *L! 
following year was further raised to -1*. '^{d^ arid .., ' • 
tinue<l tnl 1816. v»hen it was reduced to >/. Ii: • 
the duty wsis advanccil to 3*. 7JJ. ; in If J J it r^.u-.-i 
to it. 7n., and has continued at that rate ui>'d t.uie. 
In Scotland the duty from iri.l to ITiii €jff {«r 
bushel ', in 1726 it was reduced to onc-balf tluU uti 
1760} in 1760 it was a^ain advanced to H<iL. ami m Ui» 
to llrf.. In 1804 a distinction was mad© in the duty, s;- 
ct>rdi!ir; ;is tlir in:ilt v,:i, nni!.' :'rM:u ta.-i' '•^'^Xt.r. .r 
bigii, and thencctorwarvi the nttes tiavc Ix^'n as Utu»-»*. — 



1804 
1816 
18i9 
1820 
1821 
1812 



«. tL 
8 01 

m 

3 7i 
3 tt 
2 7 



5 ?} 



3 1 
2 1« 
« 9 

There has ie>t been any !ilter;i:i.i[i sinco 1922. 

In Ireland the duty tU-t eharsycd in ITsS w»» Td ftt 
bushel; in 1794 the rate ^as advanced lu and m the 
following year to It. 3dL; in 1708 to Is. d<t, a«d a UU I* 
U. 6idL Further additions wwe made m IMS to Is. 'bt, 
in IHU4 to 2«. S\d., in 1806 to 'ii. €{</.. in l'')3 to 3c 
and in 1813 to <ijt. Sd. A reduction took place la l-t^-i 
2f. 1'; / ; m Ls j'j the duty was again raixjd to ii. . u . 
was -.I'^ww rt'iiuced in 1812 to 2^ 7(1 The only alwnran 
since was innde in 183(1, when tbe dntjon VMllftsm 
was reduced to 2«. per bushel* 

Tlio quantity of Malt charged with duty in irwioi 
in the different divisions of the kini;d-iTn, and the 
nf revenue reeeived thetetm, have been as fylU/ws 
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It cannot Aiil le be obwred, fnna ibeee flgm*^ 

increased consitniplion of malt in tlu» Ci>iiriiry ha> ^-v 
very inadequate proiHirliou to the increase tin.- ui-^Ji- 
lion. In Uie year 1780 the pepiUatioB of E^taml *^ 
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Wales wat A,$87.093, and U will ht nm Uiat tho number 
«r buabela of malt made for their uae wai. within a vBry 
minute fraction orfiTebiufaeb for each. In 1831 the num- 
li is wiTu I3,(»94,67-I, nnd the consumption of malt 
3i,W3.470, being less ttian 'li^ bushels fur each. The reason 
fur this coiupariilivo fulling off i^ to be sought in our fiscal 
regulalions. The rate of the duty was, in 1 730. only ono- 
UMi of Ibo rate paid in 1831 ; and this alone would of 
«oiiiN tend to check the cfonsimption ; but coiaddenUy 
«itb this eauee tho iro|>ortation of foreigtHTnade malt has 
been jnoliiliiti il : atul as nil llie land in Eiigiiiml fitted for 
tlic production of tine baiU'V, sm li as is suitt-d tin- tho malt- 
>>t«r, has long since been so ajiplied, thu coiisuiiiption has 
ticf n by that means starved, and the price enhanced so as 
to come in aggnivation of the high duty. Tho importation 
of barley from foreign countries is allowed under i«ry high 
dutiei, fluctuating with the priee of lionie vroduee; but 
under no >latr of tlu- uiarkft i an any addition be thus made 
to the «|uauuty of malt in this countr}-, becauiie barlev which 
lilts unden^nc a voyage of any leDgth ii wnsttilea to the 
prwcss of malting. 

MALTA.— (Smrentf Description. — The Maltese islands, 
in the Mediterranean, lie between 35"^ and se'M. lat« 
and 14*10'ai^ l4*36'B.loag.fttimOreenwleh. MaltoisSS 
ii if -, fi oin the nearest point of Sicily, and 179 from Capo 
L'juia . t'.ie nearest pwiiU uf {]:<• inninland of Africa. Its 
jjrcHlt-i iLti-ih IS I'i miles, it> t,'reiite-t bio.idtli is miles, 
and its circuit, as a boat would sail round it, 44 u))\i;^- It con- 
laina two ^incipal iH)rtson the south-east side of the island, 
vhich are sepamled bv a tongue of land a mile and a half 
Un^, on which are built the caatle of StBlrao and a light- 
h Use, c('inmandin£T ilic . ntiancc to both |>orts. This tongue 
••fland (formerly calluil MjuiiI Sitlterra!*) is 200 feet above 
till' level of the sea, but lowers tnwiiids tliu point, and is 
aliiKMt Hat at the part where it jouis the luaiulauil. On this 
a lvaiitajjeous position is built tho modern city of Valletta, 
n hieh i» the seat of soTerDment. and the citadel of the island. 
It ia defended on all sides by the most stupendons foitiflca- 
tioiis. which no power commanding less abundant resources 
llian the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who drew large 
rcvi'inii's ani iiniLtinn's (■ouiiiliuJions from tho richest 
ruiiiitiics of Euinpc, almust lor this express purpose, could 
Imvu constructed. Other works situate on the opposite 
tide of the great harbour are of nearly equal strength; 
atnongst which is the p«nverAil castle of St. Angeloi that 
nkes the entrance of the harbour, with four tiers of guns* 
the heaviest of which isd /leurd'eau, corresponding to these, 
l id completely forbidding every approach Alto_'ctli> r llie 
pi 11 1' is considered iiupregnablc, which was proved by the 
friiiii'.-ss eti'k'uvuurs of the British to eotpel the French gar- 
ii-Min in ir9«-18U0. 

When the British troops took pcaseaBaou of the ])lacc, after 
the capitulatiou of 1800, there were upwards of 800 pieces 
of ordnance mounted on the Ibrtifleations. The land-ft-ont 
t'f Valletta is defended by n str ing liue of works, wliiph 
iliftch across from one port lotlicolhor. hnvin;^ wiihm tliL-m 
i«o very high cavaliers which couiin uid the town and 
ciiuiitry, and look. into the works on the oppoisite »idci> of 
eao!i harbour. This fh»nt is ilrcnqthcned by a dry ditch 
running its whole length, excavated iu the ncit to a deptli 
\nrung from 90 1o 140 feet Outside the works of Tatlelta 
ili'Te ;i s'j1;urb called Florian, and beyond this is another 
Miics of fort ificalions, consisting of an intcimr and exterior 
li:ii; and a lii ru ami i i i i\vn-\v ,.>rk m fiDnt of thorn. Tli<» 
lolal number of embrasures in the dcltnices of Valletta and 
i:» ports, including the three cities, is 947; but as the cava- 
I'cn and some of the parapets axe en barbeUe, it may be 
taletilated that the number of guns required to mount 
these works comply tcly would be 1150. Many however 
ari> kept ill store, mi I tiit; embrasures at some points are 
roiisidtr-'il ■i-elcss. 

riicgix-al harbour. whiidi is to the eastward ol Valletta, is 
al lul ;M00 yards in lennili, with an entnincc 450 yards 
ti^tde, dcfisnded by a slronir fort opposite the castle of St. 
Elmo, called Rieasoli, which crosses its lire, but is cora- 
iiutided by that castle. The harbour varies in width, from 
.'no to 4jO yards, without including three co%'e8 or inlets, 
»viu' li uro uf tln-mscIvos ports iinu capable of contBiniiiL' 
' nijiiY shij.s of war. In ono of thcsi- h situ.ite the naval 
MscM'il, I'ousistin'' of a ropo-walk, tiic otllccs of llie nav<ti 
«kiHu-tiuunls and extunsive sloruliuuiMUi, which would coit- 
tatn all that is necessary for tho fitting out of a very laige 



fleet. On tho opposite side of the same cove arc handaouo 

residences for this superintendent and ullu L-rs of the arsonnl, 
and spacious atom for the Tictuallin;.' department. iK ie 
alsoara throe immense undu's ofniasimry, umlor wlncli tlio 
galleys of the Order were built, ami lUawa up ibr repair 
and for protection from tho weather. All these buildiiiga 
were constructed by the Order, and thoy have been 
greatly improved by the British government. On a pro- 
minent point opposite Valletta, called Bighi. stands the new 
na^al hospital, which was built by a vote of parliament in 
1830, and is om- of tho innny strikin^^ objci is winch sur- 
it>und this beautiful harbour. Tlie euUuiico uf the port has 
no barer other luipcdiint-nt, and the water is so deep that 
lbs largest ships can sail in. ('lo<-(> under the bastions of Val- 
letta, (lirc<'t tu their anchorage. In the ^iluI harbour and 
its coves th o and twenty sail of the line have been known to 
lie during; tho last War wltbottt inconvenience, besides three 
or ('our hundred merchantmen. Tlie only v.iiid wineh ren- 
ders It dau^oious for boats to ply, or create* any uneasuiess 
for the s.liip]jing, is the nortli-o.wt (cominouly called gre- 
gaie). and that only when tt blows hard ; but there is good 
bohling ground, and accidents seldom hap|ien. 

The harbour to the westward, which it called Harsomns- 
eetto (a word signifying, in Arabic, ' a plaee of shelter*), has 
at its entrance, opposite to and beMdes the castle of St. Elmo, 
a small but powerful fort called Fort Ti;;ne. It i* princi- 
pally appropriated to vessels arriving from the Levant or 
countries tnfecte<i with tho plague, and it is therefore com- 
monly called the Quarantine harbour. Here is also the 
lazzaretto, a suite of extensive buildtnra, built on an island 
in the centre of tho htthonr, with wnieli have lately been 
united the spacious apwrtmentsof thesauare fort called Fort 
Manoel, on the same island ; tho whole forming the most 
complete riuariintine eslnblisliuieiit in the Meditin ranean. 
In addition to its former accummudatiuus a new plague 
hospital is now nearly finished. Since the plague of 1813- 
14 no case of plagtte haa occurred in the island, though 
inatiy tefiMifldiiii]ilaiid«NWO have been reenwd ia this 
lanatetto. 

Besides the haibonrs already men^ned there are several 

bays which ships sometimes enter in stress uf wuatlicr, 
such as Marsa Seiiocro, St, Thomas's Bay, and Mar«a 
Scala, to the south-eastward of Valletta, and St. Julian's, 
St. Paul's, and >Ti,lli ha, to tho north-westward, on tho 
shores of which, as well as on all palts Of the island whero 
a landing could be effected, small towen are ereeted, which 
under fbrmer governments served to give alann in ease of 

the appcnrance of an enemy, but are now only used to pre- 
vent sii,ui,'i;linii anrl inaintain the nuaruutuie laws. 

The whole uf the southern ooast of the island is by nature 
inaccessible. The rocks rise perpendicularly from the sea. 
to the hei^-ht of several hundred feet. The island slopes 
from the southern to the northern side. 

The small Elands of Gozo, Comino. and Filfla belong 
to the group of the Maltese islands. The island of Goto 
is about three miles and a half north-west of Malta. 
Il IS of an oval form, ten miles loiii; Iv li\f and a h ilt in 
breadth; it has no town or purl uii its coast?, and is only 
approachable by small craft. Its coa^sts are perpendicular 
on all aides, and it is studded with a few points of high land 
in the ferm of cones, one of which, being about 570 feet 
high, serves as a landmark to vessels coming from the 
westward. Between Malta and Gozo stands the little unin- 
habited island of Comino, in the eluinr.i'l Iv '.mih tin- two 
islands, which has a depth of water sutlieiimi IVi tlie Lu i^esi 
ships. This island is two mdes lontj by one mdo wide. 
Another small island called FiWla, one mdu and threo- 
quartcrs south of Malta, is about a mile lung and half a 
mile wide; it is a high perpendicular rock, also without 
inhahitants. 

Tho general appearance of Malta and Gozq at sea is that of 
flat lands, the hiiihcst part of which is less than (JOO feet 
above tlu- level ol the sea, and not visible at a greater dis- 
tance than 24 niilcs. From being entirely calcareous rock, 
without any trees of large size, and a part of the year without 
any verdure whatever, the aspect of these islauds is dreary 
and barren. 

Pnrticufnr D'^'^rription. —Tl\c scene on entering the port 
of M ilia is one of the most sinking and bc.iutiful that can 
1)0 vein ri-.eil. iu,;^::'.li.''~ii1 Ii i'bour is siirr<nn)ded 

with Imtious. over which appear handsuiue buddings and 
the towen of aumeious chuiches, tdl built of stoiie« and 
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MBiCiitiiHE ^ cleanest and most brilliam appe&rano>>. Oi\ 
one ude ttMids the city of Valletta maiMtiMlly towering 
•bore the harbour, and on th* other tbe three cities of 

Vittoriiisu. Cii-<;M< tui. and Spnqlca (commonly calloU the 
"BorRo, Biirmi.lii, lui.l Isolni, which in fact fonn one 
'Continued town. CDSiMing ilio twn s])its i/f land wliu li pro- 
ject from the eastern swle of the harbour like puJuliiiK 
fingers, and forming the inlet* or coves already mentioned. 
ValletUand Umm three eitiee ooropoeo tbe capital of Malta ; 
Valletta being the seat of tbe eiril government, the mtbtary 
licail-qiiartcT<!, nnd the residence of the Maltese gentry and 
tlie principal merchants. The cities on the opposite side 
arc Uihaliin-'! chiefly by tlio-ii- \i ho tk-peml up.Mi iliu n,i\jl 
ar»<jnal and departments, »hi|i-builik'rs» (whu ha\«' SL-wral 
private yards there), and the proprietors of simall n vti. auil 
iraders with the noii^hbouriog coasts. Valletta has a |M)pu- 
tation of 38.000 souls ; that of tbe three cities on the oppo- 
•ite side of the horbonr aUMMWta to 80,000b vbo have bourly 
and constant communieation by roW'boata, which pai» 
and repass llio harbour an<l add to its lively appearance. 
The three cities have their respective fortifications which 
have all a connection, and gci ve i . <li icail o:uh other. The 
Cottoncra works, which surround tlje whole on the land side, 
cncliiso a lar(?e tract ol ground ; they wore intended by the 
Grand-master Cottooer as a aheUer for the population of 
the country in ease of mnsioD; bat they were never 
Onishcd, and luuc noadtranoed works. 

The eastern [ art of tl»e island is sopaiated from (he West- 
ern by a ndge of latjd which crosses the island to the 
westward of Valletta, and forms a natural fortiflration. 
The island is thus divided into two parts, of which tlie 
eastern contain all the cn<<;i1>. w villages. ^ On this line 
are several old entrenchiu< m^. bohindf whieh the troops 
and inhabitants fell back, when thay were unable to pra- 
vent a disembftrkation on the western part of the island ; 

iiad if i;n Illl]H•^ I iiniiitu'il nf nrrr-tinf! tlie ployrcS.N 
t'J' lh>' iMii'uiy till TV, llicy rt^lirud upon Viiiictta. or into the 
Cottoiiei a Tilt works, the principal of which arc at 
Nast'i-ir, arc now usclc»s, although they sidl eonliuue to 
bound the populous pari of the island, through the farce of 
habit and tbe situation of the parish churches. This con- 
centration of the population was caused by their former 
inisecurity. In the dnys of tbe Order, po inhabitant trusted 
himself to sleep on the coast unprotectt*! by walls of de- 
fence : IjLit ut present tlie i;i.'nfr:il -^.ifriy i-- siirli. tli it the 
plcuxiUL villages of St. Jul I. Ill's Shuutu Ud.\c .sp.uug 

up on the coast to the wesi ward i l V lUctln, where the u\- 
habitants of the capital have buili count ry-hou-vs, and t njoy 
the summer breeze without any fear of bcinR dragged from 
their beds into slavcfy. AUboagh the western divinionor 
the istamd oontains no towns, and tcarccK any habitafions, 
there is much land under cultivation, and the wild thyme 
and other t>iloriforous plants, whi< h abound m ihe-o jiarls, 
produce the Imney for which Malta has always buin so 
famous. There are also considerable sall-wnrk* here, wiiich 
arc the proiHjrty of the government. From Naviar there 
is a fine and extensive prospect over tins cud of the i>land, 
which takes in Cbmino and Goio. 

In the ea.st<Tn rliviMon aro the antient capital and 22 
casals or vdlagL*. (Jitti Vecehia, or tl>e old citv, as it is 
commonly called, but the prop' r n iui-' nf which is Cilta 
Notabde.' is situate on a rising giuuml ui the interior of the 
inland, about six miles from Valletta, and wa«, before llie 
foundation of tbe latter city, the capital of tlie island. It is 
•till the aeftt the bishopric, and contains the cathedral, a 
baadaDme modem edifloe^ built on the site of the antient 
church. Tbe city is walled, but is of no importanee as a 
forlification. It rr ntains many good and even magnificent 
buildings, but. With the exception of two large convents, the 
-population is very triflin;;. .V uIhh .-iilmili, called the 
Rabbato, is inhabited by tbe dependents of in my convents 
and ecclesiastical eslablishmenls in the neii<libourhood, and 
by a large agricultural population. Tbe catacombs cut in the 
ralcareeus rook aro said Co be very extensive, but arc only 
partially open, the passages being walled up to prevent tlie 
curious from lo&ing themselves; their origin and pnrpisc 
are unknowti, Imt \\\< \ iippr ir lo be of great anli((uity. 
The parisli chuj i-liea v', ihe c^^.iU i»re l.iri,'i' and m.ignitlrcm : 
they are budt of the stone of the inland, and brdig i^olaii-d 
attd well situated in the centre of the habitations, dt-play 
Ibetr ardiitooture to advantage. The attacbnient of the 
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Maltese to their rcligitn. an l their foodne*i fijr lUfnr.v 
induce tbem to make great sacnf;<x'« f ir ib« OHAau^MM^ 
of their chnicbes, which are richly dcr^»M«l. tWe sic 
many la^ towns on tbe Continent, and e«o« m Its t 
where the cathedrals are not more uplrndtd ibaa ( 
Ihi'so vil'.a^'i' cliurches. which form a striking fi^trui i 
the jx)VLily and Mm|de mode of life of Ibc iiIIa^:* t*^'"-' 

Thcie are no streams in Malta, aj.d but fi w •jir.r.j;^ 
rain-water is collected in tanks. wh-cL are cart/jJ; ta< 
cavated in the rock, and lined wtth a cxaurat pou- ■ 
lana ; in ordinary seasons the tanks in tbe eoontrj an* suf 
fu n at fi>r agricultural purposes. Tbe in^iahilants «f V*^. 
U Ua and the ithipping arc suppliwl with «ai«r u 
ail af(ut 'luct which convey* it fn>m springs lu \b« *.>^il»-f" 

ran of the itiland. and supplies* all the laud^ in it\ 
n seasons of great drought however the wairr t 
This magnificent work of tbe Grand Maaupv WifsocMu' 
was built in 1616 ; it is eight mdes and a half Ling. la leiit 
parts supported on arcbcik on other* nwniAK vmin 
ground. 

tiii/ii < onlains six i a- iK, md in the ccntr*^ <>f ii< t-U-s-l 
on a considerable fiiiiiii ui r. iliout four mile* ili-.i:.'. f- •• 
Migiarro, the nrirj' i| I Lm iiag-place, i.i a ^cp i '. < i.i.^ 
the works of which arc iu a ruinous state. The iwS xl. ir.li 
of the island, before tbeeenalruclion of iuwt.rs ou tb« rmml 
were obUged to retire every night within tbe , 
these ^rtifleations to protect themtelTes trvm the : 
Ciis;iir>. At ilic r> I uf this castle la a poj-v.;...* i- 
called the lLiLb.i:i - (iiD is more fertile than Mi' ». 1' 
surface nt mure 1 ilauiig, and its s^Mrden* a;v ; If 
produces a great ijuaulUy of fruit and vet;etaU'.o-, aci«l „• « 
chei.se made from goats* milk, winch ..re dx.ly f,f.: i 
Malta. The commttnieatwn is kept up by io or ime 
boats with latttne sails. The/uiiif itf metitenti* |cn>«t i* • 
small rock lying off llie western end of Gu«o; •»<.--^ 
celebrated as a si)ptii-, and was aiiplic'l exienull* to Oaj-i 
bloo4l. Gozo contains a reraarkuble ruin callol the '^nit" 
Tutrer, from its U in;;; built of enormou* tt'y.ie^ . 
cement. A large curious ctii losure, with apa/iiur7i:» f 
liguous, may be tniced, but tberc is no style of stcb,;eclw 
discoverable in these remains, IM>r any ottier imdirtlti* 
the icra to which they belong, except that they are f}<-* 
pcan, and certainly of very great antuiuity. 

A^^Th-uitiirr. — fhi- M.rfuce of Malta and G^n.i i« ^ 
mated ut 114 square iiiiles, or 72,060 arre^ <.f wi. b i' » 
two thirds arc cultiv.ited, and the remjimtig tL r! . 
rock. Notwithstanding what has l>een said of nts * 
apj>earance nf the bland, a spot n\ Inch naliire SMOiil * 
condemn to barrenness has been rendered prudun:«« M «i 
astontshing degree. It is a vulgmr error to suppjt>« lbs: 
soil of Malta b < l i en brought fiom Sicily. "Ttierr i, ~ :»i 
goofl native ciilli ui tlie vallejs, which ba* bei-r. r.;..-.t i - 
iiitn piMiUi. live fields; but a great portion of th« lm_- I ^ 
been brought to iu present slate of culture by :h<^ -a-.- 
trioiis native, who with great labour and expens: ci,t» f- • 
Ibc hard surttcc of the rock, and frequently Cs-i* * 
Illy of earth hing inert in the crevices and mi«in>:wr> V> 
neatb. Ulis earth is carefully cjlleru^ and flMvd ' 
Ia}er8, seldom more than eighteen inches d«rp. iti ks«» 
li)ose brokoii-iip rock; and siirh \* the favoiiiabV- : i .-- ; 
the climate, nutl tlie porous (|Uiili!y of th«> pjcW f . ^ • • 
retains a certain decree of in n*lun\ that tlw Ijrm.-r «i 
IS not sparing of manure rai**:-* two crop'* a yt«r, - 
ever being oblige^I to let lii-. land lie f»H>pW. TW 
ruin in summer is supplied by a heavj' dew wbvb h>v ■ 
night. The produce of Malta u cotton (wbieh u it* ^^*'> 
wheal, IkmIl v, j i '.-o, j>.itatoes, bariUi, cuiiifi^ r.-»^V — • 
sulla. Thi?> la^i-i.amed plant, whuh i»\i)ui u ri 
Frcin'h houey^-uckle in Kng'.and. i;ro^'«i lo ibc bi :»h' ' -J 
or tlvf feel, and terminates in a lar^o crm-.^.n I-'. ^ 
IS a >ubsiantial and nourishing fodder for mnma > 
and barley are sown in No^'erober. and rut m Mm • 
June. There aro no oats. As there is nt» mradrf* • 
murh bailey is cut wht-n trieen for dniaght aniaa!*: 
the straw («hich is very fine) i- a i;u(m1 subMitoic K»* 
Tlie produce of corn is only sniiicu iit I'lr the 'uh?.. • 
the pMpnlaliiin for iihont four ino^ith^ uf ibc ^i-:.- T' 
fruits of Mai la are generally ■^O'.A and in k:rv.i; ».'^ - 
and the vegetables are ex. client. The ! rj:i.' > • 
perior to all others, and melons fii,'s, ^i. 1 ,-< » ■ 
particularly ftne flavour. No wine i» tfunk ui AU^ll. T» 
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of xh» eaiTob-twn are k | 

huudrca vears oW, nnd anrniillv prorlni o :i |ilciit;fi: .Top. 

Animah. — Thort- uif no wild ammtiK iii the inland, Aiul, 
fr-jiu ilii" y of itasiiiro, very few cauK? iwi bred. Meat 

if pfincifMiUy inipurlad from Barliary. Horbes arc aUo im- 
ported, but soino mules aru reared, and tlio usscs of Malta 
uldOoso have alw-ays been eelebraled for tbeir ttrength 
and bwtt^ : they fetch large tunu for exportation. Goaui 
tf<3 likewiM bred, which are prised for the qiianUty of milk 
iliL-y give. An animal once |>ecu1)arto Malta is the small 
i:^ Willi a lon^' silken coat, iiifiilioiic-il Ijy Pliny, whicli 
Buffjn calls 'bichua;' but this nu c- <>f ddj^s i> now extinct. 
No venuinous reptiles are knuwn. As li^Ii t-niiia a large 
portion of ihu food of the inhabitants, ilie markets ere well 
lupplied with the cumuiun kind*. The dory, noi(-COd, 
ehile and red mullet, and a specie* of whiting, eominonly 
(fliled ktpn, are however generally to lie hod* and vtm ex- 
rtHoiit. Till- ^^:lv-fi^h, fuliiul oti'llie rocks of Uw Ulandof 
11 7<), am (Ji cimrmuu:* sue anrl (iiio Hii\'Our. 

K^vlt and Apjiearanee Mc C<juntry. — Tlie roadfi in 
Maiu and Goso, geueraliy kpoaking, are good, and commu- 
nicate with all perls of each island : those branching off 
fmtn Valletta have received greet attention ftom the |ireseot 
guremor. Sir Henry Boavene. 

The inland modeii of transport are by single-h<<i'se i^uvX^^, 
ind horses, mules, or assos of bunlcn. The calcsso <jf Malta 
i> an uncmilh li)i)kiiit; \olii<'lo. shnij,' uj)nn a cUiiu^v ]>air of 
i»iit.>eLi itnd sshut'tii, mul \» niudu tu (.'any Ibur {KirKuus, but 
always drawn by one horse, by the side of which the driver 
ran*. The glare of the hard naked roads, without hetlges 
■nd without trees, is injuriein lo the eyes under a bright 
lun. The Vetdure being very partial cither in extent 
or duration, the eye rests upon the innumerable stone 
dwarf walls, which aio b ull up with the utinjsi care to 
prevent the precious earth Irum being wa»he<l away by the 
ruins; and thc<to are only relieved here anil ihcic by the 
fine rich dark tint of tiie carrob-Urce, which is always green; 
and occasionally bv the eaetitt, or Indian tg, whieh giova in 
coosiderable abundaiioe. 

Alihongb theie islands cannot boast of rich ; 
landscnpc. tli^y aic- bK v-oil wiili tlie sltiailiist elniuite in 
Europt'. If ilic fchailu nf Iicl's lie \\uiUij,ii{, ll.u uilia- 
bitantii ai'L- ftetf from the •laiiiji and Hta^nant nir mIikIi 
lufei-ts wuuUv countries; and ilu' l>:iircnnc!>s of the rock u i 
rampcnsate*! by the abseix >; of vegetable putrefaction. 
DuriQg tbo height of summer the heat is sometimes very | 
•ippreasive; but the houses are spacious and well-built of, 
tiene, particularly in the capiul. ValletCa is superior in 
(hit respeet to any town on the continent. For the greater | 
frsrt of the year thf aiiuo>phero is so clear iliat il ^'ivLs 
bfillianc) and life lu cvli) object. The siuntnii ni' Mount 
.'El ha may utlen be distinctly soi-ii at sunn-f ur suiiM t, al- | 
liiuugu it is 1*28 miles distant. The morning and cveiiinu: 
skv is also most gorgeous and livuuliful. But upon the 
uojcct of dimate we shall rely upon Or. Uenneo (Medical 
Thpr.grapht/ lh» iMiterrmeimy, who lived many years 
in Malta, and whose observations arc confitmcd by lll;)^c 
Vilio have long resided tlurc. Much lias botii Kiul. bc- 
rc-marks, on the ihniaie of Mulla: by some it luis been re- 
pre^nted as Xlm liutteat on earth; by otheis. as so dry as to 
be absolutely without fogs or dcw!<; while others again 
cunsider it as more variable than the climalo of EnulaniL 
Amid this great diversity uf opinion however, it is alnuist 
Uiversally admitted to be remarkably healthy. On re- 
t^rence to tables kept for (ho last six years, it appears that 

heat inilicateJ ny liie t]i(.riiu)iiiettjr within duurs has : 
I'm — maxuuuui 'JO', niininuiin li)^, nii'ihuin O.V. Every ' 
['•tmhi aec-ustomcd to thei lauiuelriLMl observations is aware 
of the diifurenco between sensible heat and that indicated 
by instruments. In Malta it is peculiarly striking, and 
l^tly depends on tiw state of the winds; but il is in the 
nigbt season that the heat is most oppreidve, so much sn 
** to justify the term ' im|dafable,' which is uHen api)h.;d 
to it. The stiB ill iiuimuer remains so Igiig ahovg the ho- 
n/;>jn, and the stone walls abs<u b sueh an enormous quan- 
tity uf heat, that they never have u auilicient time allowed 
tb«m to get cool ; and during the short nights this heat 
■Elates uitm them lo oopiously as to render the nishts 
^ hot as the days, and mueh more oppreisitre to the feel- 
ings of those «ho are accustomed to associate the idea of 
toolncss with darkness. ' I have seen the thermometer (!<ays 
t>r Hennfii) 111 a very sheltered part of my house -teaihly 
ui^iQtain during the night the same height to which it bad 
P.C, N«w894. 



risen h the day, while I marked it with fi»dmgs of in- 

cn Hsi d o)ii>rf»»sion, and thi!* for nearly three successive 
week^ of August and Septenihcr. lbJ2.' No regular sea or 
land breezes are felt at Maha .Vs soon as the sun sinks 
beneath (he horizon, the atmosphere lK*cume8 close and 
sultry, and whatever little breoM may have prcvaileil 
throughout the day dies away at onoo.' Rain witb 
tropical violence in the months of I>eeember, January, and 
part of February. The first indications of min ordinarily 
appear about the end of August or the b('<!inning of Si^p- 
tenitii r. 'l lu re arc (hen (liiee, four, or more da)s of brisk 
showers, wiih intermediate sunshine. October and the 
early part of November are delightful ; (he air is by that 
time sensiblv cooled, and it is occasionally refreshed by 
shuwen. l*bis season is denominated St. Martin's, or the 
little sttintner. Decemberf JanuMfy, and February are the 
rainy winter months, not however without the frequent 
recurrence of fine days. About March the sky gets 
settled. .'\n Drc.isionnl shower may full in Aju il ami Blay ; 
but dvuiiiL' thi; iiiuiuhs of .lune, diil\', and .\n;.;usi scareely 
a ciuud IS to be seen in the adnospbure. Unlike tropical 
climates, the ruiny season 0f Malta is not |»e< uluuly uu- 
healthy, which may be in some measure attributed to the 
fliet that the most copious rains fall principally during the 
night; and so absorbent is (he soil in thecountrv, and so 
well paved and drained are (he streets in the city, iluit iUa 
rain is carried off from the surface almost tfit soon as it falls. 

With n.\i;ai'd to (he winds, the only one which is delete- 
rious is that called the tcirorco uf the Meditenancan ; and 
all winds blowing between the south and cast are of this 
flhataeter. In Malta they arc most prevalent in the end of 
August and in sU September; or if (hey blow in other less 
sultry months, their efltfCls are not «o oppressive. Persons 
who have felttlutii but sli ghtly on their first arrival hav.; 
been not the lt>s sensible lo iUvin after some time, and iVul 
a languor and <hspusition to perspire wuli the ^ll^hIc5t ex- 
ertion. Dr. Benza, sinking of (he scirocco as I'elt m 
Sidly, gives a correct list <» the sensations it cause- : a 
general lassitude or torpor of the muasular syitem, atteuded 
by hearineas and oppression of the ner^xitis system, inducin}^ 
an inaptitude lo any excrrisc. fiiher corporal or mental; 
evcryihiug i» damp anil ( launn\ to llie touch, particularly 
one's clodies, whicii leel as if they liad been dipped in 
wa(er ; the ap))eti(e is iiiipuiied, the thirst increased, (he 
pcrsi)ira(iun profuse; in short, one feels as if idl the ]>orcs 
(as the common expressioii is) of one's frame were rela\e<l 
and o|jen. All iieisons of weak constitution suffer consi- 
derabljr under the inllttence of tbit» wind, and should avoid 
Malta in the month of September. But the winter of Malta 
is very delight fid. The rain ranly coiilinues fur many days 
io<;<'ther; and althcUKh ihi; uir is si.uieunies i>enr(ralin}f, it 
is \ery (omnion to enjoy clear weather and a ( hnid!e>s sky. 
Fiost and snuw are unknown. Throughout the spring, 
northerly and westerly winds refresh the atmoq^hetw; «nd 
it is not until the month of July that the tnconTeniencei 
before describod befpn to be fdt Malta is eminently fitted 
fur the residence of En<;Iish invalids during the winter, i.e. 
from the lieginnin^' of Oi Inbcr to the end of May. Eng- 
li>hiiu'ii may here find Eni^lish society, residing-roomc 
newspapers, ke., and English medical advice. The houses 
arc e.\cel lent ; living is good and cheap; and the communi- 
cation with England is speedy and regular. Malta bus 
always been free from earthcjuakes. It may be remarked 
that hydrophobia is unknown m Malta; and that hortes ore 
never ' subject to the glanders, or to the diseate called 
Ljrease, mi destriutivc to lli. nl in other countries; wbiclt 
inav lj« owing t'j the lhvne^s the tliiuale. 

( httracter qf thr- /'.■',/•/'■. The natives of Malta are a 
dnrk-skinnod aililc-lic race, and on that accoun(, and from 
their Arabic dialect, have often been considered of African 
ocigin; but we look in vain for the Arab features. They 
are hardy and robust The men are about llie middle 
luiulit, eicet in stature, well formed, and active. Tlie 
ttoiijiiu aie 111 general below the middle standard, but (hey 
are well made and graceful, have rt%;ol ir feauires mid de- 
licate limbs, and many of them are handstjiiie ; ihcir com- 
pleviun is usually dark. Defomiiiv is exceedingly rare, and 
tiie general liale appeaianco of the population is an evi- 
dence of the nlubrity of the climate. The Maltese marry 
\ery early : instances are not uncommon where girls have 
been mothers at fincen. The women are very proitBo; and 
where there are so few re>oiiri e-( for the employment of 
faoultes. there must be much poverty and wretdiedncsa; 
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govornincnt having, with a view Ui raitc lb* pofabix-A 
from their fttateuf giuo* iguurastM, umUciak^n tbec^«Uj>»- 
mont of pntuar^ schools (hroiighout ibe run) dulrwta. Of 
Ihew thcr« arc alrcadv tw«!ve opta lin'lii l mg Tim^tLH 
which upirardiiof l^OO cluUircu of boUi »«xn r ^w f ». 
strurtion. In VftUetU Mid Um ikrav eUies ther« or* irm 
wliools, in vhtch 600 ehildrm at* «dueaie«J. TbcM i 
arc cuihUk'IciI u]m)|| tlu' I^iuvislci imi p'aii vjtutrs C^Al 

mor« liberal »oale, and about JDU •tudeniA. 1W 
Lyceum or hi({h-ftcho<il. aUi»ch«<l to the uaivvnttj, ii m 
crcasm| in the number of scholars, mh.cii -imittliri* to 1J4L 
£4ti«itioo » lh«Mlbf« aivauciiig in th«i« hhah. and viU 
no doubt flonliniw to do to, ia proportiM tLt pw{4« 
tn'Ooine moie a\varecftb*«dfMll^M vbkll 1Ih|«C« Uhalf 
to <li'rne IimIU it. 

Jifitxi'i'i- The religion of the |^u)1e 14 ihi- RoaauCatW' 
lie, lo which thevara univerMlly and tirooKl} aif rfctd. mti 

ihey are j inn liiiillf aiiriniiiliiiiii in il liiii 1 laaaaa uf ill iumL 

Their rehraon waa aaaurad to tbeni at the Mrrmdvr e4 ih* 
ialand to tb« Pitneh mpuUie, and a^mit by the •rouMn 
thi' Eiiyli^h generals who tuuk [Kt»»t *4ion / .VI-! t> 
iho Fiuncli were driven uul wf Tlus prij'-, .'^ i.itU 
»cru])ulini!!l y foin)t-d, and altbuut;h lav i;oxrri iTiiOt 
Ui>(.Mi I'mtc-Ntaiit for thirty-atghl jraara* no rrl^poax 
sion lia.> be<-n kiiuwn to OMtlirb tn paSM flf Mtialf . 
ohwteb festivals, which «• xmf waw» ««i 
oalabratad by public proeeaaiana, vhieh aAriad 1 
tunity to tliu poiijilo uf all i'la*st'-t to iniikr h hiLit . taatte 
w'uiut'ii in paitirular, whom the cu^loiiu ami pir-^iid. 
foriiirr ilay> kept 111 -vtiict si,-c'hi>ioii, cxrcpi »b»-n 
to i liuK-h, on tlte^e occasion* found iccraatioa la the pt^ 
lie piumunadea. for which indl feslitraU MffV 
Tb« obwrraDoaa of rtdigton vera thaaim 
aocial lilb^ Bat in proportioa aa Pwteataata wmA I 
are becoming more mixed together in the f inu, :f tno^vra 
fociely, those festivab and ceremonic> arc Kvi thocxbi *l. 

nd 111 fart are ^'ludually diminishing in iiupt^ riAnrr Btna 
pnriit:!) ub»«rvc* a moderation and deference in tm€h otba'* 
opinions in relii^ious matters; and ilti iliu* eikib>ts i 
aUrikiag aod almoat ■olitaiy iaalaiMB <»f a 
jpat^la, mlod bjra govaniMaiitof a liftml wai. bf 1 
tolemnre all live in the i^atest harmony. 

Tlic Roman Catholic clergy are very nuni«rti««, saiOTtM- 
uig, boHvi-en regulars and i«.Tu!ars. tn abv>in -ttt uvi» i 
iMiue of whom are ciuiutsnt fur l«iarDing. Th« l^aiAm ft^ 
petty of the church is about one-fourth of the rrata! ef ito 
islnnd, out of whkh the bishop tnjoy* aa taoaaa Iwi^ aa 
30(<«/. a year. 

The Protectant plaAea of vonhip ara few and ninwiiw 

ini;. The ^xivernor has hit cbnpel in the fMla«w of |u »w a - 
roeii' ; tin- na\al deparinu-nls liavo thvif'S 111 3 bviivimg aaar 
the naval ant^uiili th^ie a Sunday eveautg terxm im iW 
house of the Church MisAionary Society; anil Ifia Winii iia 
iniKsinn has a chapel, which has the external ; 
a private house. The number of PfotaalHntai 
sometbincimdarathuusand, not includmi^tke 
religioaa aervfeo n performed by the militarr ehatiimai m 

thi ll respective barriu ks. They havo ]ov\i de^ir-^: o » 
church erected for their uso; thi» wt»h » il -pt-t^wj )m 
realised, her majesty the ({ueen-dovager having tow^A' 
cently signified her ititoniion, on her late visit io Malta, to 
a circumstanaa Vbich is of no small im- erect a church at her sole expense for the puUIr •anbiyaf 
porlance in commercial intareoune, and which might be ihecburobof Snglud. Tbaaitolbr thiabaM^lBlbadiy 
improved by a sviitematie cultivation of the Arable Ianguac;e of ▼altattm was e1««rad in Jaanaiy, lUt. 



but the people arc industrious, temperate, and frvig.il, and, 
being &voured by tba climate, thoir wants are few. The 

f^rcat bulk of lha people, whu are not employed in fieid- 
abunr, are aioBMutien. Tb« Maltaaa ara alao aioeUvot 
ataman, and are esteemed raeh in all the porta of tbe Medi- 
ten inean. In Valletta, sineo the coiineeiiun with the Eng- 
lish, all ttiticles of tiou-elMld fiirniune aro made in a 
superior nianner. and nuM-li furniiure is exporied lo the 
Levant. Workmen and artisans of all descrmuorii are nu- 
ueroua and expert in tbdr leapeetiva tradaa. Their carv ings 
ia atona and many otbar worka attaat an e>e and baud 
capable of great excellence in art. The elegance and beauty 
of their fibgree work in gold and ^ihe^ are well known. 
The higher orders enter into all the uiniisements common 
to pervjiiN of a Miiular rank in other parls u( Kurupe ; bvit 
guinbliiig, drunkcniit>!i^, and inlngue aiu aUuoi>t uukiiown 
aiuungst them. They nre fond of mixing in English society, 
and follow its usages: their manner*, if not easy, are sin- 
gularly exempt ft«m vulgarity, and they have a great apti- 
tude in catching those customs which are considered aa tbe 
markt uf good society. The men are generally good nan of 
business, and the ^vonieii good housewives. The grand- 
ma<>ters, as sovereign princes, granted to many Maltese the 
titles of marquis, count, or baron. In order lo -ecure m 
their intereata the antient fiimiUes of the i<-I.ind. and also as 
a counterpoiM to tbe importance of thu.se whu had in a 
aimilar manner been raised to nobility by tbe ptoTwiaa 
aoTervigns. By the law of primogeniture tbeir daanmdanta 
still furin n ela>s of nobility, the property of a few indi- 
ridu.ih of whi h amounts to more than lOOd/. a vtur, 
but an tnronie of t)ir»'e or lour hundred a year e^ln>itltutos 
what IS called a rich man. The younger branches some- 
times study AHTOneof the liberal profesiiioni^ the enndidates 
for which ara numaroua in Malta. All cbuaw we mueh at- 
tached to the Britiah government, and it would be difficult 
Ibr any other [Xjwer to seduec them fiuin their allegiance. 

Z<if»irui7A''f'.-- r lie Italian language wasmtroilueed into tht-se 
islaii(l>diiriii',' the eNtsteiii-e oTllie Sieihan ^overiiinent, ^ nl 
has ever since been in u«e, ehietly amung the upper, but pariiy 
atao among the middle clat^sei of the inhabitants of the 
towna. in addition to their native tongue. The Italian baa 
alao been generally uaed in aanducting the aflhirt of govern* 
ment, in legal proceadinga generally, eedaataalieal matters, 
the tran«aetion of coramerrial butinesa, and for the pur- 
poses of cducutii'ii and literature. But up t<> the present 
time, the tnulhcr-toiigue uf the people, the Maltese, ha.s 
continued in use throughout the country and at Oozo, and 
also among tbe poorer clanca in tbe towns. It continues 
to be chiefly naea by lha tipper eUaaea tn ftunfliar eonver- 
aation. 

There has been much disratinon on tbo language spoken 
by the Maltese, and as it is an unwritten lani;uage, the 
subject is one of some ilil!l< ulty. Bui Mr. fcH-hiieni, an 
oriental scholar, and a per> >n who, by a residence of many 
years in Malta, is entitled to full confidence, has examined 
the arguments of those who attempt to trace it to the l*hu' 
nicians. tbe Carthaginians and otbar antient aationa. and 
eomea to the conduakiB 'that all It^ worda. with tbe excep- 
tion of very few, am purely .\rnbic, and cnnrorni in e\(. r\ 
reupcct lo the rulet. nay even to the nnomnlies, of 1 ho Arabic 
griiuimai .' A Maltese finds 11 > ditlieulty .ti ni iking him- 
self nndoistood anywhere on the Mediterranean coasts of 
Africa and Aaia, a circumstanaa vhich is of no small im- 
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in Malta, to the great advantage of the Maltese jm 
The Arabic lan^iia^e was introduced into M dta by the Sa 

r.i' ens, wh,) lia'l Inn:; had almort e\i Insive o<'<Mip:ition ut 
the iBiaud, when it was reduced hv Count R<^er the Nor- 
man. 

The English language has made considerable pRwnaa in 
Malta; but it it still a foreign language to moat 4^ the im* 
1iT«i. Many educated persons speak and write it, and still 
more read it, with facility. Among the inferior chuscs in 
th.' eiiv, n s!i;rht sniatierinf ofKiigfaah, for iba poipoaaa of 
Uiule, IS very common. 

BiAucu/ion.— The education of the Maltese has bren until 
lately very limited, although a universitv. eatabbabed in tbe 
I of the grand-roaster Pinto^ oflbed to the nativaa the 
of a learned and scientific education, and several 
erudite works have been written by Maltese authors. Since 
tbo Report uf the Coninussioncrs of Inquiry in lb:t", the 
means of education have bemi more wioely diJIbscd ; the 



Pnjri,fati')ri.~--T]\o increase of tbe popuIelioD of 
after it l uine iiid) the p(>«ie*»ion of the Knighls 8t J** 
was very r.ipid. It >eeni» to have Wen the pr>lir* f :tj« 

Kvernment to stimulate it by all the me&us m it» pewvc. 
'operty is still held by the preM-m gorenment. wki»b m 
efaarg«d with tbe paynent of annual sums, ra dowrw* »« 
tbe cneonragemenC of manlagea anong the poorer pec^ 

In when the Ord. r l.«jk possevsicin of the 

iitlaud;., tin- population amoaated (o 17,601^ 

In 1632, according to Bois^c'in . . , . : 

In 1791, according to St. Priest . . 

In 1798, according to Boisgelin . . .1 

In 180% aeeoiding to Colqubooiv *W«alik 
of tbe Bhtiah Smpira' 

In 1813, before the breaking; ou' i* r ylaci e 

In 1628, according lo a cenxus ; , ^. . n that 

year , . ; ! in>4 

In 1838. according to the last cenatta . 1 
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Malta.— Nattves 

British imidenU 
Aiieiii 

British Inom . 
Women and otb«n 
(mnyiug them , 
Children of tfi« tTOopi 



Com.— Natives 

British reaidottts 



Mole*. 


Frni.i 


45,487 




915 


353 


3,942 


729 






16 


361 


935 


360 




51.494 


8,124 


8,331 


8 


5 


81.1fl9 


»»,830 




81,169 




188,989 



(y-^crnw^;)/.— Malta is a crown colony, onrl tho local 
frtverniueut i» conducted by a governor, wbo, in legislative 
matters, is assisted by a council of six persons nominated by 
theerown. The principal administntive departments arc the 
diiefteetetary's office, tbo quanuitine department, the cus- 
iMn-houee, the land-re\-eDiiedepartment,and the audit office. 
The courts of justice are nnmefoua, and the proeedure in- 
tricate and costly; the law administered by them is likewise 
in want of a thoiough revision. Tiie public revenue of the 
island amounts to about Itui.doo/. a VLir, of which about 
;v,O0O/. arises from custom duties (chiefly levied on qrain 
aodpulM)and qwuraotine dues; about 23,ouo/. from the 
MDta of gnvemmsnt Itnda and houaee; and the remainder 
IWnn aereral small dutiea. Out of thtt ram are defhiyed 
not only the salaries of the regular Ko\t rnment officers, but 
»ko the expenses of mainlainini; tho it«d«, streets, and 
public builiiitifj-i, and the cost df ilic uniVLMMiy, vloiuentary 
kIiooIs, end charti&ble institutions. Some reduction in the 
pablie hundCBa may be expected to be made in consequence 
of the neommendationa of the recent eommiasion of en- 
Seiry. 

Ifittorff of MtUleu—The earlteet notice of the Maltese 
Islands is in Diodorus of Sicily (v. 12). 'ThiTe are,' he 
fsy», 'over againit that part of Suily which lies to the 
w»:th llireo islaiuls at u distance in the sea, each of which 
lus a town and snfc purts for ships overtaken by tempests. 
Tbe flrst, called Mehtc. ia mhoQt 800 stadia from 6}Taettse, 
•nd liaa eevenJ exoellent porta. Tbe inhabitants are vt^rv 
rich, inasmuch as they exercise many trades, and in pufii- 
fular they ninnufacturo cloths rtiniirkahle for their soft- 
ness mill (liu-ncAs. Their houses ar^ larm» and splendidly 
nrnamentod with prmwlmtis ami stmro (yurraoii kui 
rowa^dcrt). The island it» a culouy of tho Pha>nicians, who, 
trading to the western ocean, used it as a place of rcfuRc, 
bscauao it has exoelient porta and lies in the midst of the 
MS. Next to this iaiano k «Mtb«r Mined Gnalui (Goto), 
with convenient harboun, vhteh ia alaoa oohm/ of Phse- 
nirians.' 

Malta is said to have been 8ubsc<|iicntly oci i-jni 1 by the 
Greeks; but however this maybe, the IJarlhaginiaas ob- 
tained entire possession of it, b.c. 402. In B.C. '242 the 
Carthaginians were compelled to eede it to the Romana, 
«ho erected the island into a munidpium. It appean that 
the temple of J uno was rich enough to be an object of plun- 
fler to the rapacious Verres, when he was prmior of Sicily. 
(Cicero, In I't^n rm, iv. -10.1 The linen cloth of Malta waa 
considered an article of luxury at Home. 

The \'audals and the G<iths, wlm had taken possession of 
Malta, were expelled by Belisanus, a.d. 633. About a.d. 
870 the Arabs took possession of tho island; and though it 
«u reeorered and hehl bj the Easteni empire for Mwut 
ihirty-fbur venrs, it was ntahen by the Araba, and the 
Grffk inliat>itants were exierminaled. In 1120 Count 
Rotcr, tlic Norman conqueror of Sic-iiy, took possession of 
Malta, and expelled ttie Arabs. 

Malta woA thus attached to tbe island of SinU, and it 
ijecame subject to the different dynasties wlm-li su' cessively 
fOTamed that ii4and, ria. tbe bouse of Uobenstauffen {Aji. 
Unx Charles of Anjou (a.d. 1868), and the bouse of Am- 
8on(A.D. l .'fi'I). During this period an officer of the Sirilian 
tltiwn presided over 'he goveriuuciit uf Malta, and the 
Sicilian lawr, and iiiHtifutions were extended tu ihe island. 
OiMof these iiistitatioos was a muoioipal council or body. 



simitar to tbe municipal councils of Sicily, whteh < 
in tbe rei^n of Fiedenc II. of the house of 
This munioipal eooncil appears iVom its archives, whieh ai* 

still preserved at Malta, to have exen ised cunstderablo ad* 
ministiaiive. and even letf isl.itive powi!r>, tliough its forma- 
tion and eonstiiulion arc quite otjsruie. 

In 1616 Sicily, with the Muheku isUnds, passed to the 
emperor Charles V., as heir to the crown of Aragon. On 
the 41b March, 1 530, Charles urauted to the grand-master 
and religious fraternity of St. John, who had recently been 
expelled from Rhodes by the Turks, the o%vner!<hi|i of all 
the castles, fortresses, and isles of Tripoli. Malta, and Goii>, 
with complete jun^diciion. The sovereij^nty uf Malta was 
by this grant in etfect surrendered to the Ivnighis, thoii£;h 
the form of tenure from the crown of Sicily ^^as inanitaiiu-d 
by the resen'atiou of the annual paynieutof afalcoa by the 
Knights 10 tho king of Sicily or his viceroy. At the lime of 
tho cession Malta contained only al>out 12,000 and Goto 
a>x)ut SOOO inhabitants, who were in a miserable condition. 
Malta was almost a .><helltfrless rock, and the eultiuiiKm of 
the land had been nearly abandoned, owiog to the wretched 
system of adni mistral ion and the IteqtMllt prndaldty viatla 
to which the people were expoHcd. 

Under the Order MuUa suon began to recover fromila 
stale of destitution. Tbe Qrst object was to proteet iho 
island againit the incursions of its piratical enemies; and 
with tins * if>w the Kni.;lits coinnienrnl those works which 
remain to this day as a inonumetU uf their per-everanee and 
mtlitarN power. On tlie 18th May. 1565, the Turks, under 
Mustapha Facha, to the number uf 3U,0U(J choice troops, 
landed on tbe inland of Malta, where they encountered a 
desperate resistance from tbe Knigbts. Finally, tbe Turlts 
were compelled to quit the island, with the leas, it is said, of 
'23,tKiO men : the loss on the o'.hcr side was computed at 
ubonf rnuO. \}\M\ ilic death of Sultan Sulymun in 1566. 
shuilly after the defeat of his ir(K«iis, ihe ijrand nia-ter La 
VnlleUe. who had succesnfully der«jiidtf<l Malta aK^iui»i ihis 
formidable invasion, determined on the founding uf u new 
dty, in a favourable positiDn for the protection of the island, 
and as a residence of the eonvent of t he O rder. He laid i he 
first stone of the city of Valletis, which bore tbe name of 
its founder, on tlii^ 2t*th of March. 1566. The Knigbts. 
nosY sermi' in tlicir possi-s>ion of Malra, ronlinuL-d tocruise 
ngniiist the Ottomans, whom they greaily ithiioyiHl. Kut 
the discipline of the Order relaxed as tho objccis of tiair 
original institution gradually became of secondary import- 
ance : and Matia, which was safe against all attack, was ft 
place uf luxury and pleasure rather tiwn of austeritjjr. 

The history of the island, between this time and its «ir> 
render to Bonaparte, requires no particular noiiie in this 
brief sketch. The outbreak of the French revolution was 
an event calculaieil tu shake the deelmin.; power ol an in- 
stitution like that of the KiiiiihU of Malta, and the beha- 
viour of the Order towards the new rcpubhc of France, their 
supposed partisans, their veaeela, and llieir agent in Malta, 
eertainly enntribuied to the downfhl of the Order. The 
inimeiliate surrender of the island however was perhaps 
owinp; in part totlie pusillanimiiy of the Grand-master, as it 
certainly was in agreat defjrce to the treachery of the French 
KnightK, who, foreseetng the decline uf the Order and tho 
probability of Malta being placed under Russian influence, 
preferred its surrender to Kram«. wlietber that country 
should be a monarchy or a republie. 

On the 9th June, 1798. a French expedition, under the 
command of Admiral Brue}s, consisting of 18 ships of the 
line, IS fiit;al<>s. and about 400 transports. Imvinu 40.000 
men on b(«ird. airived off the island. The French Knights 
had already been prepared for what was to take j laee : the 
Grand-master Ferdinand Hoinpescli, who had been eUjcled 
in July. 1797, a weak and credulous man, took no means 
to deprive tbe Ffem^h Knigbts of the principal military 
commands. Most of the towers tkm^ the coast fell under 
their orders hy a rule of service. Although much time was 
lost in concerting mca<^uri-s of defence, nothing was done: 
in fact muskets were delivered to the troops unexaiiiined ; 
tho ammunition was damaged and missent; troops were 
despatched to the coast without provisions ; coniiiotUlg and 
impracticable oidem were imued^ and other similar appa- 
rent aeeidenta happened. Baron Asopardi, in his ' Journal 
of tho Taking of Malta.' states that the inhabitants ran in 
thousands to arms, hut the military chiefs were satisfled 
with » seiniilauce of prejiaration, and deluded the peoplo 
with assiirances of security. General Bonaparte, wbo was 
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on 'ooard the ship of the line Orient, lo«t no time inmakinK 
• demand in witting that the whole fleet Ktiould be allowed 
to •nl«r the ports of Malta to water, to which nil anawor 
wtt ninmed. with Axpnaaion* of ngrat, that only tvo^ or 
■t most fbur ehtpt, eoold be alloved to onter the mrt at a 
tun.-. • Tlic nr:iii(l-niaiiler refuw* ii'^ water!' sai<l Rmia- 
j»ji ;c; ' ti) morrow at i*ur»ri!«e llio army v ill (iiscinb:!! k 
wpoii the ci>;v->ls of llu' i^hiiitl ^^lR'rl•^^'r » laiiiliiii; r;iii ho 
eii'ectctl :' and thuM: wunb were inserted m thv ordvt ut 
the; (lay. 

AccnffdinBl*, the next morning a. body of French lronp» 
diwAberked tn 8t George's Bay to the noirth-weetwnrd of 

Valletta. wlu'r«> imc gun was flrctl Irom the toivcr for form's 
sake, ond tho iKiK. rie* of St. Elmo and Kort Tignc opone<l 
a liif, uliirli « :is iiio 'iclivo from their position. Another 
forp* liuitleil Ml 8l. I'nul'a Bny unimilehteil, and u ihirjl in 
the harbour of MarsMctrocco, to Iho sutith eatt. Bi tou- 
nigbt the Kreneh were m iKMsewsion of the whole couiury, 
witli the exception of five vilb(;«>N or casi1e» without any 
oyiNWition on the part of the kni|ibte i*ho ewiiDMnded the 
eeveml posts; and the unsup|-orted attetnplt ofthe Maltese 
battalions nf N.«m i ir, Mu-t i, O.irmir. and Birvhiirarn to 
defend their honit-.. unly aff.di'ic'l lo tnmiw like the Frenrli 
a pretext for bloodshetl and pltitv1>-r. In tin- itKuutitnc the 
City of Valletta was in ii ».tate of turauil and de>pair. The 
Grand roanier, in u .stale uf the greaic.-ii \)erple\iiy, wm 
iutrounded by varioua advisMre. but wanted flrmneM to de- 
cide. At leng;th, when tl was reported to him that eome 
French kni):ht!> hail been kdled. and otherh nuunded, by 
the Maltese !.olilier«, he felt his eriliial mtuutioii. and de- 
Icrinineil to solicit a sinpension of .inu>. Two messengers 
vere iiiimediately i>ent uii Ixmrd the (Jneiit to announce the 
rcu<lincs<i of the Grand m)i!«ler to come to term* ; I hey w ere 
benrer»of a letter from the Danish consul to the French 
ueiieral. inieicedint; for hit fiivour, and another from the 
Grand-mamer himself to the cummandor Dolumieu, a'knigbt 
ufthe Order, who h:vd openly attached himself to the Frwnch, 
and wu, on b inil the Oncul, M>lu-,tin^ his <i'< ■<] ufTn c*. In 
the afternoini Genenil Jiiuot and uther« brouKhi an answer 
to the pnlnce. allowing the Gmnd-inaster twenty-four hours 
to ticnd Ins delegate!! to ronclude tlie capitulation. 

DistnistmK their government, the inhabitants claimed to 
take part io tlie debberations: and to two kniKlUt^ and four 
influential cilizent wetre confided the conditions updti Mluch 
the fortress was to be sui riMiiliTfl. On tlu' IJili of July 
the ctpitulation Was signed uii Imiird the Oiu iii 1>s Bi^>n:i- 
p,i III' hlm^clf and thc*c delegates. 15\ iK ^tipiilat muh the 
OrdcrotSt. .lobn of Jerusalem renounced, in favour of the 
French repuMic, ilie MVereignty of Malta. Goto, and C'u- 
misot the Fr«ooh republio pledged itself to use ite in> 
fluenoe with the oongreaa of Rastadt fo procure Ibr tlie 
Grand-master during his life a princinaliiy erjuivalent, and 
in the menn« lulc he was to be aUowed a pension of 3UU,0liU 
fraiics; ihi- I'rcni'h kniulil^ "ltc to be allowk-^l Ui rfhun to 
their country ; iu the Fiencli kmghts then in iMah;t pi-ii- 
sions of 700 francs were to be paid, and lOUO franc* to tho^ 
of xixty years and upwanls; it en;;a<j;ed to intercede with 
the Cis^alpine, Ligurian. Roman, and Helvdie republic^, to 
obtain aunilar powiiona for the kniuhix of thoiM conntriea, 
and aleo with the other European powers, to aeeoie to the 
knights fif fn'-li tlir pnhi)..'ii\ di' the (,)nii r. T!ic kniL;!!!-, 
w«»;<j :niinNi\ ,.]• |ici-iiillted to teiftiii llii'ii' pi.valr ])r<([iivly id 
M ;i aiid (ii:7 >: Diid the inhabitant-. I.) l ontnuii.' tn 

the frcv cxorciae of the Utmiao Catholic religion ; to bo sc- 
curein thoir^mpeityand privilegea. and no extraoidmary 
roatribulion was to be iopoaml tlpoD them. Tliia capitula- 
tion was more fkToorable than oootd have been expected. 
Honipcsch was not f.%keil to nitif) its conditions. 

In the afternoon ufthe Ninic d.iv ihc I'rencli ships of war 
and tr^.n-i LM Is anchored in the p. iN of \'allfii;i and Mar- 
satciroircu, i-iil l.">,UOO troop* i ■ k possession of Valletta, 
the three nties on the other .><ide uf the harbour, and their 
Olltwerka. The French general hud no sooner entered the 
■alee tlian he en(;erly made a personal ins]tcction of the 
lortifications. "It is well. General.' said Catrarelli. one of 
the officers of his suite, as be accompanied him. ' it is wtdl 
that some one wiihin to oi>cn thr ^ales for us. We 
shouhl have had Kuiiie dilUcully iii tiulering hud the place 
been altogether cnipiy.' 

The French f<iund in tho nort two line-of-battle fchip*. 
one fiigntc, and tbree gnlleys»lM»idea tWogalliol«. and some 
goard boats; and of ordnance 150€ pieoes of artillery (about 
ttra of whidi wepa moualvil on ua works), tu{j;«tiier with 




35.000 .itiind of small arms, l^.OOO bairelt < 
an immense number of shot and shell. 

Tlic Older of Malta was now extinct. Roapearb tm- 
batked priiratriy in a merebant-afaip in the n«lbt ef dM IPk 
of J una. accompanied by twelre knigbta. On hia miifil at 
Trieste he resi(;ned his ofQce of Grend-mastvr of th* Or-Wi 
of St. John. General Bonaparte sailed with tbe Fiwmek 
c\|'crliiion two dajs iTfitrwiirdi for K:K'\[it, ar.4 
Vuubuis was left with 4uuo men to take rate if! Malta.* 

As i'oon as the Frenrh were roasters of RIa] ta Ih^ 
bli>hed laws borrowed from the recent IrgirfsiiMi of Fn 
and r:.>rrood anentitnlytiew government andi 
m I II istered by a eomnuaaioo. Liberty and e^odtty' 
claimed, titles and ranks were abolished ; it was dcrj e sd ^ 
a luMW liiii that the ^in^ iftl:'- liclu*! faini'..'-^ »'i./'.:i>d bt 
^ciil tu Fiance for educ;itiun in ll>e nt^w prtiiKii^U.^ at Um-t 
<<wii expense; all the establishmcntit wer« rcorsmnt^*^ and 
the rumninmg knights, with few exceptions wcrw i 
leave tho place. The riches of tlio church of St. 
i)f the otter cburcbes. and of tbe onfor^ of the « 
the pUle of the bespit als, and of tbe I 
\v< ic nielted down »•> he nt lo Funce. tBamn Atry-ptti. ; 
and Pii'ceM Dn-fry^s rs nui * t) rmtiant Wi^ttAim *i 

P,Ji! hj'ir^ iht < i'-iirni/ Jt-'^iaj 'ir!'\ Pitris. an M>l.> 

'i tirce inuiilhs of subjeclinn in such arbitrary iMasurvs 
and violent changes were suth<^ci.i !ri runvime toe Hiltr>« 
that th^ bad excbau{(ed an enfeebled desputtstm far a hopb 
yoke. A total disregard of tbe ariidea eif tb« «wait<ilitiia 
waa diiily tnaiiifested. and even some alteroliun^ of the md 
law which affected the tenure of property fiilcJ up tb« toe>- 
suic <-f liatLcd to tlii'ir new rulers. 

iicsides tiie churches which had been pillai;cd in VolUfts. 
those at Ciltil Notabilc. including the rathcilral. dj<i &■ ■. 
escape plunder ; but there etill remained oome r:rk ulV 
daoHuk in the chnrchoi and convcnu of tbe miu«:nt ntt. 
On tbe 2nd of September, 1 798 (after tbe tm9» «i tbe hanli 
of Aboukirhad reached Malta), aome peraons bamg soBtu 
Citltl Notabile lu t iki- down tliefo decorations the i^Li 
bitants asscinbk-d \o ( revcnt it. The French commAirMb--. 
of the small gai ri^>>ii of sixty-flvc men. in an eml. i n 
disperse thcni, imprudently drew his sword, lo a ta< ^oc 
he was attacked, and the people being joinc<l by o'Jico (Mk 
tl»e iioigbbawhna caaal*, the irriiatjon incrcAiadL aa4 the 
offleer and the wnole of the detachment wet* maasnoil 
and th«ir bodies burned. This was the f^i>i;nal f.jr a gr-'im'. 
revolt. In twenty-four hours the insurrtcii.* «prr-i 
ihrmi^hiiiit hiitli i>hin<K. On the 3ril, («eii<-r»l Vs-«^i.* 



haviiis; learned wJ)at had taken place, atlcmplrii t: >«ai a 
delBuhmeiit of '200 im n i" keep |K*sscssion of 0;ii N"U- 
ImU^ but tliey were beaten back by the Maltese f earns in 
On the Mme day tbe people of the villages near tbe imta- 
lions ofCi'ttonera enterra the town of Bunn>>Ix. and, br.a( 
joined by the inhabitants, attacked tbe French guxrd tri 
I rii I .i d ■ irthc standartl of the republic Others m tb»- roa;- 
tittie tui)k possession (<f a ntazn/.ine, .ind adcr a riurpo^otf^i. 
Iwie away lo the country eighty barrels of gunpu« -«T 

The eiier'iy and daring which the Malic** Utm m$ij 
showed in their patriotic warlan*iurprised GcnenI Vifltox 
who bad been aceuatogMNl to conankir tbetn m wietAan 
peasants. From this moment tbe faloi oT Vnllcin and ibv 
thrt'.- cir.r', \\-,-.v I'lnM-d. and the giarritatt WM bcpi in a 

-t.iii- <.>! biuckade fur two jears. 

During tins long period the Maltose jrare p,-.v-/ •/ i 
patriotic ardour and long-sufliering which 6:« r*^-* 
would have wiualled. Uimnimoua in their >dmft. 
their measurea were takon with prudence and ee^fr. 
They collected arme and establlsbed a aysieni wbaek 
inetlioti to all their n|HM'aliunH, und their Ic\t of a«u *^ 
cli\idcd into budies or battalions and diMr«but«-'i 
touo x'l Ihc coast and ti.r<.u:.;!iouttheeoiuiti)r,wiibitaea 
as much order as n-iiular tr<H>ps. 

The aticiiipts made by the French genml at r^-.r.tZiii^m 
were not liaiened lo i hia meascnRera wow never aiieid *e 
so back; and be aoon found to hia surpriae tbal tbefe«far 
h;id fiiinness enough to perscxere ir the enterpi-v*« i}»ry WsA 
undertaken, uulbwitUstauding tltcy wore at {.reject 
handed. 

• Tki — 1y .t^iail twit sf tlwss Uiet Mi** le lll<sa Istf A»niiw 

lirr a* IMtarrliti r AihImiI *ail U«4rfU MslM.* L^lsik. <PMi m 

l-'r^oi-ii ko'itlil ot M.iti* i »».t lir »tn,-« In lK« lew aplitl >• la -.0 w !►* 
Onlif. Till- jT'^-n! ;i««>'inl of ll" .tjin-j,;— w> »h» fwwU »»l ■ v»i S4 ^ . 
cm 111,' •iibHi<|<irm bwiwliaite t>]r Uir lltiUtii and MrliMr. ■■WaxMk 
.0.1 1. twinMri 0* ssnscM |in aiwt»wm i — ^ 
rtcou. 
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With n«r0 than 6000 well-diiolpHned troops nndMr liti 

command (the soldien and the crew* of the vessels which 
ei<ai)ed from Aboukir hnTing been incorporated with them) 
])>' \v;is tinalile to make a surtio in siitfii'iotU force to 
o\tiavk»i hi;, inclines; for llie pi-ople of \''alletta, cucuu- 
pge«I by the movcim-iit of ihi'ir ouuntrymcn, and borne 
douii liv fiK-t 'l rontributionsand the privations inseparable 
fironi a 1 .1 ;;e, wete not tobe lift unwatched within 
IbewaU*. Tli«Malt«M now mid* R-Wim appeal to the 
king of Sicily nil their torimign. Thef sought o&sistance 
from thf Uriiisti fleet, and sent out lumts in all directions, 
wme dt' vvhirh fell in with a vessel thnt comninnicatpd with 
Lm'1 Nelsun on his return from tho Inittlc of Aboukir; lie 
Kent lht> Portuguese squudron to their aid, his own tthips 
being much disabled, and promised soon tu follow. In fact 
gn the 18ih of September four Portuguese ships of tb« line 
ind two frigates eame otT the island and eommeneed the 
blockatle of Valletta, and supplied the Mnlfo«p wilh some 
irms and artillery. On the 2ji!i of Ortobcf l^id NL■l^yon 
himself npwared with fourteen ships of war, and stim- 
moried tho French to surrender, offering to send them all to 
France, and not consider them as prisoners of war ; to which 
General Vaubois returned a laconic refusal. The English 
tilmiral*!s fbroe not being in a state to keep tin sea, he was 
^bl^ged to eo to refit, and he left the Portuguese nflrairal to 
maintBin tne blockade. So noble and encouraging was his 
reci'ption of the ATulte-^e deputies, ihat NcUon's nmne >ervefl 
I* & word to animate their cflbrts tliroughout the re.Ht of 
Ihcir long struggle. 

All sorts of provisions still continued very scarce, and 
many of the inhabitants were reduced to the greatest 
niaeifjr. Tho king of Sicily, who bad already supplie<l them 
with powder and shot, now permitted them to receive com 
from his Lrnmarics upon crrtlit, Yet their threat support 
was the ri lumi»p they hml on ihe |nesc-ut.e «f llie British 

I'.y. Capfnni Alexnnihn- Jnliti Ball, who commanded tho 
v|uadron afterwards appointed by Lord Nelsmi to roniinue 
ilic bloekadu of Valletta, was likewise ordered to snpply as 
Ciraspnoticable tbavanta of the Maltese. This service 
(ouM not have been entrusted to better hands. Captain 
Rail was a man whose dii^nifle^l deportment and mild and 
alfuble manners were snrl> as toanum e respect and esteem ; 
lii* sympathy nml cou-idi rutioii too for the Maltese Was a 
" nfitncnt of the heart, not a cold act of duty. 

Iti the iK-imiingof 1799 the Maltese elected him their 
chief and the president of their oangreas, which was imine* 
dintcly organised, and consisted of the bishop's delegate in 
Wrlcsiastical matter!^, a jiid^e, and twenty-two reprcsenla- 
IItcs elected by the easuls. Tiic affairs, civil and mditary, 
"fthc Maltese now hi';i;m tn take the form of a re;.'\ilar ;nl- 
mmistnition under the direcUoii of (Jiipliun Hall. The cun- 
peis authorised a ])ublic loan to be opened, and the landed 
properly of the church and of the late Order to be let for 
the purpose of paying the expenses of the war. The cos* 
toins were also regulated, and the bays of St. Paul and 
M.'trsascirocco were made the authorised ports for trade. In 
A| r:l Captain Ball received, through the British minister at 
lire court of Naples, an order from the king of the Two Sici- 
'ii'^x to assume the command of Malta for his majesty, and 
tl.c Ncaiwlitan flag was now raise*! upon the Maltese bat- 
'tfries in conjunction with the English. A bum of money 
(■bout 3C0U/.) was about thistime received for the first time, 
aid was aflorwawls followed by others, which although sup- 
plied in the nnmo of tho k.ng of Najdi's, wen? renily fur- 
nislied from the English suhsuiies. Very soon after this 
l-ortl Nehon nuthoi ised L'.>i.tam Hall to asMiro the islandi-r* 
lltat Malta would be protected by England. Ruiisia, and 
Arussta until a gcncrnl peace. All matters therefore 
leemed to b« as well regulated as circnmstanoea would 
admit, and the most ardent liopos were entertained tint an 
«i'.d mis;!;t sj et^d ly he put to the sufferings of the Maltese 
l)y till) surrender o I the FVench garrison, which was now 
"rietly watched by land as well as by sea. Hut they had 
«ttU much to contend against, and among other calamities 
dMeseeibroug;ht on bylongsuflerin;;. and famine carried off 
ninnjr of the poorest dnsses. for whoso relief no charitable 
flind 9x\ttt-A ; and it is stated that during the two years not 
lev* than 'JO.ooo persms died of misery and famine. The 
fxpelK il kni;^hts of the Order were not indifferent to what 
V s i;oin^' on in Malia ; the bailiff do Nfvou and some 
others attcmpk 1 to laud, offeringtbeir scn'icesto assist in 
rewcrinsj the i-iariri from the nvneh|btt( tbeyweia re- 
jected with indignity. 



At the oommeneewent of A« sieft the quantity of com 

in the granaries of Valletta and the three cities w-is 3C,ooo 
()uarler8. which it was calc\Uatcd would subsist the inliabit- 
aiits and the garrison about 10 or 1 7 months. The city was 
bO closely blockaded by sea. there seldom being less than 
three or four ships of the line, and as many smaller voMela 
cruising off the port, that only 1 5 small vessels with nip> 
plies, besides the firigate Boudeute, got into the port during 
the first twelve months; and the situation of the besiej;ed, 
before scarcely four months had elapsed, wxs such, that 
Ransijat, In asurer of the Ordar, who has given us a very 
detailed journal of the occurences within the city, says 
that the eDimtcnances of many bore marks of the cruel 
privations to which they were subjected. Famine stared 
them in the face, and many who were at lint unwilling 
to leave ibeir homes ao^ pvoperthi^ wm afterwards 
{^lad to obtain the pennission of General Vaubois to escape 
Irom the horrors of a siege and the insatiability of mili* 
tary rapacity. The population, whirh at the hej^inninj 
of t!ie hloekade had heen t : : i im' > 1 a* \ip\Nnrds of 4(t,0i.tO, 
liy this weans was reduceil ui September, I7<J9, to 13,000, 
and consequently the corn in the magazines was suHicient 
to last much longer than was at Arat aaleuhtted;,yet in 
the subsequent month. General Vaubois nansced to send 
despatches to France tn inform his government tnat liis sup- 
plies would not liold ont beyond the following May. TI;o 
inhabitants wove not a little east down by this anticipation, 
particularly as in July the garrison had been put upon halt- 
pay, and the salaries of the authorities were suspended from 
the scarcity of nioner in the treastiry. Still, trying as was 
their situation, tbe buoyant spirit of the French soldiers 
nerer descried them : they made gaidens in the fiHTtiflca* 
tions, and raised fruit and vc^etablea to ameltorate their 
situation. At this time a pound of fresh pork sold for 6»„ 
salt meat Is. \0d., the commonest (Ish 2«. id., a fowl bOt^ 
a pigeon lu«., a pound of Mgar 18t. 4dL» eoffeo 21«. fitf., m 
good fat rat 1*. '</. 

The Maltese at first raised but few batteries, aud those 
inconsiderable ones, ^hen however they wen Joined bv 
the English and Portuguese, who fhmished them with 
mortars and cannon and a great quantity of ammunition, 
they erected others of much greater imporlauce, in situa- 
Wiiws whirh kept t!ie French carrison m constant appre- 
hension, as we learn from Ransijul's ' Journal.' They were 
islMied likewise bv the marines landed from the blockad- 
ing squadron. In December, 179». Brigadier-General 
Gnham (now Lord Lynedoch), aitived with the SOIh and 
89th British reciments and some artillerymen ; these were 
joined by the tjili and 48th regiments under Mnjor-General 
Pigot, who took the command in June, i n '. 1" i Sicilian 
regiments also furmcd pert of the besieging forces ; and in 
official orders they were styled the dUied tmops at the 
blockade of Valletta. 

In the beginning of Septembw, iha French troops being 
reduced to the last extremity, end the rigor of the blockade 
by sea and land depriving them of every hojpe of reliel^ 
General Vacbois made proposals to surrender the place into 
the hands of the English troops. This act was sit^ned and 
concluded on the 5th of September, isod, by General Vau- 
bois and Admiral Villeneuve on the part of tbe French, 
and bv General Pigot and Commodore Martin on the part 
of the Snglish; and its principal conditions were, that the 
French troops should march out with the honours of war, 
as far as the sea sliore, where they should ground their arras, 
and then he embarked for Marseilles as prisoners of war, 
until fxrham;ed. Tlic next day four regiments of^ British 
troops took possession of the forts and batteries of Valletta, 
amidst the acclamations of the peojiie ; they hoiste<l ilic 
English ensign at St. Elmo, and the British t^quadron en- 
tered the port Two days afterwards, cventhine being 
ready, the French troops sailed finr Franca in English trans- 
ports : and thus, after two years and two days, ended this 
pri)trar-ted and memorable blockade. 

At I lie iKMceof Anncns in lft02. the question of Malta 
was otie of ihtlicult arrani^emetit. It was liowcver eventu- 
ally settled between Great Britain and the French republic, 
that the island should bo restored to the Knights of St. 
John, and be an independent state M formerly, but that 
there should ho neither «n English nor a FVeneh langue. 
and that a Maltese linjjue should be established, which 
shouM enjoy all ttie intlui tice aud privileges of the other 
lanmioii. 

la strict conformity with this treaty, Malta was lo liaro 
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b««fl evscualad by the British tru<>ps in Ihren inoiith« aAcr 
iu nlification. lint iH-furu lUu bpi« ut iUnt penod, eir- 
cimitajictft hail ansni which nut only retarded the reatora- 
tion of Um ialaod lo lb* Koigbtt of l^u John, but reodsiod 
that oMOflUi* inflontiilant with tbt intwwts of Great Bri- 
tain, and t!ic security of her In<ii:\n poa»e»»ionit. Thus the 
treat) ul Aiuitsus r^rmained luicM-^nitfd, and Malta remained 
in the handa of the Eii^li^li. On the isihuf the Kame 
BMOtbOeorge III. isauvd u dvciMalion ot lh<i motives which 
oblifad bim apain to taku up armH. 

During the hoaiiUtica which followed. Matt* WM retained 
in military postetaion by Great Britain, wilbovt any formal 
declaration aa to who was lu be ii« future master. It be- 
came the head-quarterii of the EiigUiili army in the Medi- 
terranean, and the rt:i)(li-z\ous Lif the Ikiti-h IIl-i-i, wlmti 
found there every advaiitoge iVuiu a ceiiliul aiitiiution, and 
the convenience the port* of the island afforded for tittini/; 
out and keeping in an effective »tatc the Mquadrons which 
held the dumiiiioii of the »cos from Gtbrsltar to tliA Dip* 
dtntUH. It bvoaiM tb» enporiuni of that eoisnm* 
which WBB abut out from all the porta of the Conlinont hf 
the opt?iali(in of the Berlin and Milan (K> n-L-s, nnd it wa* 
the oiilv place in the Mudilerraneuii wlnllwr the nvh 
pn/os taken li >iii ;Ik euoiiiy wt-ie rarried for adjudiralion. 
Tins w.i'i li tune oi great prosperity to Malta; it however 
ri'f Li\ed a sudden interruption from the plague which 
biuba out in From April of that |«ar, when Vallotta 
WM 10 Mt^ in tniBoimd bartWto fioptombor, 1S14. tbam 
died 4668 persons in both islands. During the ((reater part 
of thii penod flic i- ipiiiil was dwiterted, except by tbe mourn- 
III! dead riirt; the |:;tu»» groWtD lb»«tt«8U,UldoV«f]rbody 
was sthut up AS tn a prit>on. 

On the 3Uth of May, ISH, a definitive treaty of peace, 
cooclodfld at Paris between France and the allied poweili 
te«d dMnitively the lot of Malta, by a formal nodgnitioa 
of hor union with Great Britain, with the coneurmMO of 
the king of Sicily, whose |irudcces8or» had far three cen- 
turies only i'\tr< i»t(l sii/.trnHily over the i^l n l T? i,^ 
the Maltese )ietiplti Ht k'ligili obtained the Uiltiiuitiii ul 
their W!>he8. and became suhjecis of a «ovfriij;ii i)t tliuir 
own choice. It is only under a great maritime power that 
thrv can be i>ecure from agKIMUOQ. 

But the island did not reeover ila lato oxeov of prai|ientj« 
The |ivuce, which carried bleflingt to all the naitona of 
Rumpe, opened tin; ports of the C'untincnt to Erplish roni- 
meic-e, which ualurally neglected M:ilt i mid wi-nl tlutlier 
ihriTi. Malta hoidcs was otili^'cd lu ^lllTl•r a sort of pt-n- 
Miice intlicteti upon iter by iho ports of France and Italy, 
whose health establishments ki-pt iicr in quarantine for lu 
nara aiWr tlia caaaation of tbe plague. It wos not until 
Jun«^ ISn, that aha waa adniUie<l to community lireely 
with thaae eomtneroal atatea ; and by this time her priuci-* 
pat eommerHal establishments were broken up. Tbe ex- 
penditiue «r a gammon and a small sqiiadiuii. and a limited 
trade wuli Harl>;u y and the Levant, w> ri,- lu r only re^urces, 
and fuiiiu'd iiii anjir.Jiu-li lo the llurid siatf uf pru«,iKTity she 
einuyed soon after her tint connection with Ureal lintain. 

In tbe naan time her already excessive population waa 
upon tlia increase, and her expeoditwa undiminished, and 
in 169i the people began lo petitiea hit faite majesty, Wil- 
liam IV.. Tor a I iin^idi'mtian of their tli |iris>vd rundilion, 
nllcfjing terlaiii iLs.uu'es, which Wert- ilifu hut rursnjiily 
roiindercd or intllVciiiall> nmiediod. In June. Is.iii, ilu-y 
made a more lufcible appeal lo tliu liriiuh government 
throueh the House of Commons, by a petition signed by 
Hallata, which «•« ]iraa«ntod in that boose by Mr. 
BwKi.on the 7th of Juna. lUf. ThaMaltase in this appeal 
pmied fbr a municipal body, a reform of tbe law, a niude- 
mle liberty of the presa. an improvement of the system of 
ediii' ii ; III and vH ineniary in>lriicii(iii, an independent 
bonrd ui UeuUh, a free |M>rl, a relief from the heavy excise 
duly un wine, a participation in tbe amolumeata of office, 
a relief fro m tbe heavy duty on vrain, and a povoiar ooundl 
Cjt tbe election of t ep mentaiivea lo make known their 
wanta and trnevanre;;. Coinmi«!iiuners of Inquiry were 
sent out in Sepicraber, 1!«j6, to examine and report u|k>u 
ItiL> ^iii'\7iiires set I 'rli;. ainl fiuni tluMi labours llin most 
UM.;lut iL'^iNUis arc aiiiit:i|iaicii. buiue indeed are already 
in opcrntion : such us a complete freedom uf the ports of 
Malta for all foreii(n nierchnnditio, the duties remaining 
only un artictea of conaviinptiun ; llie reform of the (govern- 
meat depwtinenta, and lite distribution of the higher offices 
nan fairly awNif the MaUeae, whicb wen formerly bold 



almost exclusively by Entrlisbinen ihrounTi p«tr^<:if«; s 
reconstruction of tbe university, aud (be inuediitrtiM 
elementary education amongst the lower orders ; ami tWrk 
last, not least, the fall bberiy of pnniiaif mati puhmMii-ti^ 
under laws to be enaalodt by which the paopla wUi oJasii 
be enabled to make known their eowflanita I* tkm ImA 
|)[overnment and tbe British fe*»ple. 

What pri>nn?^e> Iiowever tu be of the u'realt^t Ij^-r • f \i 
Mithtt I* the development uf stciiiu tuT<^al4yn ^ \Zm. M«- 
dilentinean within iliex- t'fW years past ooc only {rum 'Ji» 
pasHage of ves«els from the coasts of Franoe tmi Italy !■ 
the Levant, which all meet at Malta as tbe aaal •ilMntn* 
geous iwint of rendaivoHi^ and to pionde ttiMMaliw widb 
coals, but Awn the inereaaing importaMoaf ika m— am- 
ration belneen En<;lani1 and India through tbe Hedi-.arrw- 
iiean. Traveller-* of all nations are to be seen m lb* sUwH 
uf Vallelts. and llierc. liere a few years a(o Kirr* v«* 
familiar, one now walks amongst Ftiaacers as ta emiiMLiBi 
citiet. This affluenee uf persomi baa lad to tb« gitaMiA 
BMUt of hotala of the beat aoit j and Ibt i«pwm iBia> oa 
the lanret bnto atamped Malta aa tha um« jmpaalaBi mi^ 
rantine station in the Me«literianean, tad that wbicb ■ 
now most resorted i3 bv travellers of ail ceuatmtb. 

M ALTA, KNIGHT.S OK, a reU l-ratc^^ inditary aad 
religious order, known al«^) by tbe ti;iiiMi» <i*( KmcbU of Si. 
John of Jerusalem. Knight» Hoepitalicr*. and Kn..zits ef 
Rhodaa. The inattlution of tbe Order originaied is aa b»- 
pira which waa feunded at Jerusalem. b> errmuMoo af tha 
caliphs of Kgypt, about tbe middle of tbe Morastb MabMf, 
for r«?ceivtnp the pil^ms from Europe wbe Hiilad na 
liiil'. -rri'.ili 1 1- T'.iv ho^pire wa* aT.neNod to a rhit'T' jA.i>- 
ctiie<l to St. John the Almoner, and wa. at f.r>: irn »? 
Benedictine monks. When Palestine » »■> c- .r-^urr*-: vj 
tbe Seijuk Turka, in 1066. who drove away (be Arateaa 
and l^{jrptian Sataeani* tbe Cbriatiaiia found tbew m« 
maitora muab wona tbaa tba ftevar, and iba bmpiaa 
8t. John waa pinnderad. Soma time aflat, a fy«MBaa 
named Gerard, a pilgrim to the holy city. ur.uL-r'.. \ -.bm 
management of the hospice; and when rbe ci^mj^m 
under Godefruy de Bouillon took Jeru'-ali-m i \ it - '. 
found Gerard, who had been kept in prison b; %h» MuaaU' 
mans during the siege as a suspected person. QduMd 
reaumad bis duties in tha beqpica. and aartaral ef tba 
•adera, through piooa fhrvour, dalermiaad to jma hm aad 
to devote tlie rest of their livct to the semoe of tbe per? 
pilt^rims. Among the knights whu took ibis detcrtMsat^ia 
uere Kuynioiid Diipuy nii>l Dudun de Compt, boUi fnin 
Dauidiaiu, and Cooun de Mouuigne. (nmt Au^erTse. 
(lodefroy de Bouillon made a donation of !.> • wn iurd*^ 
of Moniboire in Brabant to the hoa|Noa uf St. Jeba. aad 
eevaral other prinoea followed hia aaampla. Tkm ba^iM 
thus became posaesaed of lands in aliaoat eeety yart ef 
Europe, as well r« in Palestine. The dre«a aa»an(d 1v 
the iie v IT -. Ml i^li-rs was Idai-k, \»illi a wtiite '::'-«v r.ji 
eight |>uinLs or anus on the left breast. Popv P^xte. H. 
sanctioned tbe new institution, the members of vivk 
bound tbcBMelvm by aelemn vows of cbasiitv. iwbralah 
poverty, and obedienoa, to whteh was after wanis tAimi tha: 
of beii^ alwaya raadv *to fight a^aiaet Mumnliaeie —ddl 
others who ftrnka the true religiun.' Vartot. at the ewi ^ 
Ids ' History,' gives all the laws and regtUaUti-^ f tSi 
Order: 'Anciens el nouvtaux Statuts de I'Oiviic i. 
Jean <le Jerusalem." The pope exempted thcta 4ae 
paying tithes, and gave them the right of eleetd^ i^mc 
own superior, who waii styled grand- master. Tbef aav 
indapanoant of avarv olbar eaeleaiastical ur In jMir' 
tion. A aplendid dinicli waa laiied by G<-r«M mbt A» 
old hospice, and dedicated to John the B«;-t.'t. «-ab exiee- 
M\c buildings for the Ilu^pitallem as well a* tiwe ptlfn^ 
w ho were there cnlcrtameo at fiei- e. -t (i^rard aai k* 
successor* established, in various iuitrt(iui«t towns of Eanfc 
boapieaa in imitation of that of Jerusalem, which tcrvW as 
raatina-plaeea for tba ptlgrimi* who were Ibaa pnwlii 
with the meant of embarking fbr TblaaliBa. Thaaa taMO 
W ere culle'I conmanderip^. Such were tboee of MmmIW 
Tareiiium, Sevdlc m Spaai, and St. Gille* in Province. 

Gerard dying ta 1118, the Hu'»p.tn.Ur>. .lecied a> La 
successor brother Raymond Dupuy. whu d/«jw up a b^T <^ 
statutes or regulations of discipline tat the Order. Ut An** 
added to tbe duties of charity and tweMlaU^ thai of takes 
up arms for the protection of tba Mly aanrtnrr. Be 
divided the htetbien into three eleasea, tite itti>itary, lb* 
priaita and ehapiains, and Iba 'eareing brother^ «lc 
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tNN IMhlicr mldiers nor ])ri("^t^. As the Order increased 
npidljr in tuim)>crs, the njembers were classed into seven 
nations, called ' langua4{Cii,' OUM^t nrovenee, Auvergne. 
FltAOM. iulv, Aiagoa, OwiMlijr. and England. For Dearly 
two eentnnee the Haapitiilen, tugctlter with the Tem- 
plars, were the firmest support of the Christians in tlie East : 
and wht-n Acre, the last bulwark of Christendom, wa', taken 
;.v ihe -Mn^siilmuni in l '2'(l,tlie remams of thcOrtior with- 
(ifcvr to Cyprus^ where the town of l.imisso was assigned to 
Ihe Uospitaltors as their residence. 

In tbo ymt 1310 the UotpilaUen, hariog lost all liope of 
laesvering Pileatine, equipped a fleat,aiid.lieing joined by 
eru!<aden trtmx Italy, landed, under their };rand-raaster 
Foulqueade Vil1aret,on the isilsnd of Rhodes, which was then 
I j-<e*M'd by Greek and Saracen pirates. The Hospitallers ' 
Jckaii-d tlie pirates, and look t<irinal ))ossession of Rhodes, 
as '.ieil as of Cos and other neighbouring islands. [Rhooks ] 
From that time th«y became known by the nameofKnigbts of 
Rbodca. The kniffhta atrongly fortified the town of Rhodea» 
fiMD vhieh tbey carried on by lea a deadly war&re against 
the Mutsulmans, and especially againat the Ottoman 
Turks, who about that time were establishing their ]K>wer 
*ll over Asia Minor. Tlio history of the Knights of Rhodes, 
tluuriL; llif I'uiii li t ni li nnd fiflecnlh ct'uturies. is closely cdu- 
ttecicd with that of the Ottomans. Some of thcTurki>h 
wllana, •mong other* AmunUb, or Mound II., were K\a<l 
to ourebMv • temporary peace from the knigbu. Maho- 
med IIh nm ofMurad, utvini; taken Oonatantinople, ncnt 
a fleet with an army to conquer Rhodes in I 1^0; but the ' 
Turks were renulsed by the knights, under their grand- 
n3i<^[or Pierre d'Aulm-son. In l6li. Sultan Solyman the 
Great sent another lars^e armament against Rhodes, and ho 
Liniscif repaired thither todirect the siec^e. Villiers de I'lsle 
Adam, who was the grand •muter of the Order, defended 
the town with the otmoMhmmy; bvt theie wet n traitor 
among them, one D'Amoral, a Portuguese knight, who, 
through jealousy and disappointment at not being made 
erand-raaster, kept a l uiro.'-pon'lence with Sol) nun, ; ti(l 
lulbrmcd liim of I he state of the i^arrison and ilm w«;ak 
point.** of the fortilleations. D'Atnaral was discovered and 
executed ; but in December of that year the grand-master, 
having exhausted all his means of resistance, capitulated. 
Soljioan behaved honoweblj: he allowed the knights, and 
all the inhnhitants who dioas to leave Rhode*, twelve days 
to embark with theirmofeables. ITavinc; expressed a wish 
I J *ee the (;rand-master, he gave him words of c insolation, 
Slid, touched by his venerable appearance, s;iid to his vizier, 
l.Hat ' Ho could not help beinj; grieved at drivin(r that 
Christian in his old age out of hb house.* On the 1st of 
January. 1423^ the grand-master and the surviving knights 
hft Rnodee and took refhge in Italy. 

In 13 to Charles V. ^avc to the Older the tshikb ef 
Milta and Gozo. [Malta ] 

After the surrender of Malta to the Frenrh. in I79S, the 
Order as a sovereign body became extinct, and its dotnmns in 
^ariem parts of Europe were conflacated. It still however ex- 
Mts aa a religious order, a phantom of its former greatness. 
Ferrara in tfiie Flml Stale is at present the residence of the 
mnd-raaster and a hw knights of the order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, who subsist upon some scanty remnant of their 
antient splendid revenues. Ciirum^tames have so much 
altered in Etirope, the Levant, and Africa, that the Knights 
of Malta as a eovereign military order would no longer be 
in hariBOIiy with the aetual.state of civilization. Tlie ob- 
jectsef their inaUtotion have long oeased to exist. They were 
however for some eentariea, together with Veniee. the 
Irmest bnlwarha of Italy and western Euro|>c against the 
baibiirian power nf the Ottomans. 

(Verti)t. Hist lirp rifs Chrvaliers Hospi /alter i <ie •"?/. J' an 
df Jcrusa/r'fn. ) | 
MAJLTHA. a bituminous mineral, of which such different { 
accounts are given by various author*, that it is impossible 
t» detenmne to what substance the naae fnoperly belonn. 
in proof of the jnatnesa of thti eoiHslosion, we may merely 
observe that according to Plidlips (iVwra/ogy, p. 368), it 
is blackish-brown ; while accortling to Dr. Thomson (/»or- 
jsranie Chemiatcy. vol. li.. p. 369), it is white. 
VIALTHUS. [PopvLATtON.] 
.MALTON. [YoRKSHini.] 
MALU'RUS. [8vfcTiAna.l 

MALVA SYLVRSTRIS (Wndlfa11ew),BnfaidigeD0as, 

p^rennual, herbaceous plant, of very frequent occurrence, 
possessed in every part of mucilaginoos properties, and 



which may be employed for the same ends as other (knBu1« 
cent herba. The dowers only are oHicinal in Britain: when 
fresh, tbey are violet^ohiared. but by drying heeone blua^ 
and also loae a largo quanlity of their watery oonstitnents^ 
for 100 parts of recent flowers dry into 11. They have no 
odimr, bnt a niuril;imiio'.N licrlin' c nis ta^tc. They yield 
their coluuring principle liutli to water and uUmIioI. The 
alcohcilic tiiR-inre furnishes one ot' tli(> luust delicate of 
re-agents for testing the nres«nce of aeids or alkalies. The 
compound decoction of the London Pbarmaoopueia is not 
a proper form of exhibition, an infusion with cold water 
being preferable. [DscMCTlOitS ; iNTirsieNS.] 

MALV.\'CF.;K aiv a large natural order of exogenous 
plants, the dls^ln^lll^lllllg marks of which are polypetaloui 
(lowers, raonadeljihous stamens, iinilocidar anthers, and a 
valvate calyx. They also have alternate leaves, the iiairi- 
nessof which, if present, is usually stellate ; and conspicui>us 
Stipules. A large proportion of the orrler consists of herba* 
eeotts or annual plants, inhabiting all the milder parts of 
Ihe world, but much the moxt plentiful in hot countries, 
where alone a comparatively small number of species become 
trees. In manv cases they are reinarknMo for the huge 
size and beauiiful colours of their Hower«i, which are h iw- 
ever fugitive, expanding for a single day only ; the j^rcat 
number of them and tho regularity of their succession dur- 
ing the flowering ssaadll make this of little importance. 
Among the very nuoMVoas species soveml are of easential 
serviee to man. As emollients they are well known in 
medical practice, the Ifartsh ma!! w (Althcca olficinalb) 
beiim; one of tho most useful ainoiii; tins kind of remedial 
sub>tances, and a huLje prii|K>rtion of the whole order being 
capable of supplying its place. The hairy covering of the 
seeds of the vanona iiwoMa of OMsypivoi fMtHM the law 




cotton so important to our manufacturers. Malva tricua- 
pidata is used by the negroes in the We^t Indies os aSoh> 
stitnte for aoap. The seeds of Hibiscus abelmoschus are 
warm and muaky. and are employed in perfumery as a 
substitute for mnsk ; those of Hibiscus esculentus form the 
ochre, ao much used in hot countries as a mucilaginous iu- 
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gt«dieht in ioup'i. A fow spocics ore ncid, especially 
Hibiflrus ubdanflii. Finally the iciiitcious fibres pro- 
cured from thu inner bark of many kinds of Malvacoous 
l^linU kum • sodd doaeription of oordage. Hibiscus elatuM 
»nd tllla«ett«, and aOTCral Binds of Sida, arc princitmll v u»ed 
for thi* jnirpoM.'. 

The Hilly modem ^yitciuatieal account of tlio genera :iiid 
i>{>iH-ies of the order is to lie found in the ^lr^t viilmiic of l)c 
Candulle's ' Prodronius but the geoeia liavo bcon since 
constructed upon princiidcs M mMCib l&oi i' i rt cisot and the 
niUBber of sp««iM baa been to wiy eons idcrably incMMMl, 
that tbia enumeration ti of little «se at present There ia • 
good account of Indian species in Wight and Anion's 
• Prodronius Floraj iVunisuIn) Indiio Orientalis ;' of Kra- 
xilinn s|>L-cie> in AucustedeSt. Hilai.v\ 'Flor.i BrazilioBMeri- 
dionatis;' and of >fexican kinds many are dc»cribc<d in the 
various volunus of the * Linnora.' A few African sju ks 
•re also to be found in Guilk'min and Periotlel'a ' Flora 
Senefntubiv,' vol. i. 

MALVERN, MALVERN HILLS. [WoBCSSTSluiBntB.] 

MALWA. [HiwDrsTAJf. p. 212.1 

MAMEI.UKKS.or MKMLOOKS. a nynic -lerhcd from 
an Arabic woul siguifjjng slavei. \v;is ihat of n mili- 
lary body \v liuh for n long time l ulnl KLTM't. 'J he Mom- 
looks were first mstituted in thoearly part of the thirteenth 
century by Ifalck Salcch, grandson of Safadeen, which Sa- 
Ikdeen waa tbe brother of the Ibmous Suloh Edeen. the 
Koord, the founder of the Byoob dynasty of the sultans of 
K^'vpl. vhich succeeded the Fatcmides. Malek Salech 
|Kiii-tias<'l many thoUi^ands of slaves, with which the mar- 
kets of Asia were then glutted in contcouence of the devas- 
tating wars of Gengis Khan. He came chicliy young 
natives of tbe Caucasian regions, whom he 1 1 anu d lo mdilary 
c\erciteSt end embodied into a corps of )2,U0U men called 
Mcmlooka. Tfa&i corps, by its discipline and distinct orga- 
ni<aluMit beceme fonnideble to its masters. In 12^4 the 
Menilookt revolted and killed Toomn Shah, the liut prince 
of llif Kyor.!)i(c dynasty, and raised to tlie ihniiie of Kf^ypt 
til MtMJz Tuikninan Menilook. El 'Shiv/. w.k niin<kTed 
II) 1J61 by anoiluT Mcniliiok rallo<l Bayl>LTs, who founded 
tlif dynasty of the Bahantes, wiuclt coiuiiK-ri cl Syria, took 
Damascus, and put an end lo the domiiiaUoii uf the Abba- 
•ide caliphs. In 1382 Doulet el Memlouk el fiorg^ch, a 
Circassian Memleok, overthrew tbe Baharile dynasty, and 
founded the dynasty of the Circassian Menilooks, which, 
after losing all the conquests of the Baharites in Asia by tho 
l..inds uf the Oltonians, continued to rule Ef>vpt till 1517, 
when Selim 1., sultan uf the Ollomans, iiiarclied intu E^ypt, 
defeated the Memlooks near HcliopDlis. took tuiro, and 
put to death Tomaun Bey. the laatof the Circassiian dynasty. 
Selitn howerar iiMintamod or «as obliRed to maintain the 
Memlooks M A miUiMjr arktoenqr in Egypt. The Beys of 
the Memlooki; twenty-fbur in number, continued to be tbe 
governors of a? many districts, though suliject to a Pnclia, 
o»|>oinled by llie I'orte, who res^ided at Cairo, Tlie lje\ ^ were 
elfi-ied by their own liody. [Eov it, .I/'k/'-'/v; Ilisl'iry o/,] 
Tlr.-' aristocracy continued to rule aliuusl independent of 
tile Porte till Bonaparte's invasion, when the bulk of Mem- 
look oavaliy was destroyed iu several brilliant but useless 
eha^as upon tbe French squares supported by artil* 
lery, at the battle of the Pyramids, in Julv. 1798. FBona- 
PAKTK.] Tbe remains of this onco splendid body witli their 
boys retreated into Upper Ettypt- After the Knglisli mid 
the Turks harl lei unquored Egypt in I HO I, the Porte wa* 
no longer inclined tu allnu' tlie Memli oks to retain their 
former authority, and the captain Paelta treacherously mur- 
deied several of the beys whom he had inviietl lo a confer- 
ente. At last, in 181 1. Mehemet Ali. paeba of EKypt. by 
a similar contrivance, destroyed nearly all tbe remainder of 
them in the eitadel of Cairo. A few csrnjic d into Diinpoln, 
but the vietonuis troops of llie Pachu pursued lliciu, 
and tliev aie now exlun t as a bodv. The Memlooks were 
recruited entirety trom Caucasian sWcs. llie otlice of bey 
was not hereditary, but elective among tbem. Their morals 
were very depraved : they wen rapacious and merciless, 
and their exiinctioii has been rather an advantage than a 
kss to bunianitv. 
MAMERS. [Sarthk.] 

MAMMA'LIA. M.AMMALS. a term en.ido)e.l l.y Lin- 
nsus to dc»tgu«iSe Uiui>e aiuuiiii.^ uLttclt ^ucktc tltt'tr young, 
and wl irli. ;ii our opinion, is far preferable to the term 
Muimni\/trft genarally used by tbe French xoologisls. 
Vaamab aie vertebrated aainak wlwee blood is red and 



warm, and who<>e system of circuLitiou i« doubt*; wias* 
fiBtus, in most fipecie*.* is nouri»h««i in utero by nna* 
a placenta ; whose young, when bom at tbe proper fk^vu^ 
give signs of liie at their birth, and are, ia a atate itf mmmt, 
afterwards M with milk secreted tl» mamnw «/ dia 
motlier. till they arc old anougb to puneua lhav fia^ m b 
have it supplied from other sooieee, 

Linnaeus, who makes tht* Matnmalij tlie fir^r rlata (.f tii' 
Animal Kingdom, gives the tuUuwiOf detimuon : — //«« .' 
with two auricles and two ventricles; Uood varm. ttL 
Lwigi respiring reciprocally. Jam inoiimiwiai, ewseree. 
armed with teeth io moet. /teifff iMiiOS linpaiM, 
feras. S^n«M.' tongM^ nostriIs»eyakean.p«patf«|toM&i. 
Covering : hairs, &e. S mppot t ( r utem) t Imv tot. eanfH 

in tliose wliieliare entirely ntiuaiie. in wl.ifh ; .-m c r ." " 

feet are liuund to^^ellier (coiii[:L-de-> into liio Lu .i tW ti. 
A tail III ino-t. 

This class Liiinvtu divides into orders, pnocipaliy tiinx 
on the basis of dentition* Hie name for ilie mctaartoelb w 
primoret; for the caniiM or cuspidale teeth, iaaaivii: m^i 
tot the back or grinding teeth, Motmr. 

The orders which arc six in number, are cwta^^riMil ... 
three sections, depending on the nature ot the evrt:,.!-^.^ 
1. 'l lu' I ii^uii iihita, containing the order* hn»ii. Uhnr 
J'nnnitiy, and FeTfr. 2. Tbe Vftguiata, o«B|tiMt>f im 
lu Utuf . inA Pecura. 3, Hw JflKsw, «ioiiaislmf af lbs st^« 
Cetf ( Whales) only. 

1. The Primates consist «f Um gattelB HeoMw * 

Lemur, and Vespertilio. 

2. The Ifmla ooroprise tbe genera Elcpltas.TrK'.«<4v». 
Brad.vpu«, Myrruec oi>liai^a, Mani^.aud D.i^>i 

3. Under liie Fi rtp are arranged iIm; ucnrn I'^rt. 
Cani«. Eel.., Viv.rri, HiistelB, 1Jiia% DiAalfha, Talfik 
Sorex, and Erinaceus. 

4. The GUrtt embrace thaganeraPyatrte. LiytHiC^fcs 
Musi Sciurus, and Noctilio. 

5. Tbe Peeora cempcehend the genera CaaasJaa. MsaAx. 
Ccrvus, Cipro. Ovis, Bos. 

C. 'iu llie IM/utm belong tht* ueuwr^ Etjuus, lliifof. t> 
mus. Sus, and Uiuuocer >«. 

And 7. Under tlio order Cele arc arranged Ux fsara 
Monodon, fiahvna, Pliyseter, and Dclidiiniu. 

For the history of ibe science relating lotbe attaaaeBa't 
of (he AfdMimami generally, tbe reader is iwfMred'lsil* 
article Mamualoov ; and for the natural bitt^iry i^larvc- 
ization of the beings which form the rla^ to tint t.nt.* 
and llie arlicli:^ Man, Mamuary Glanu. l>E>iin «. ■' 
Weil as Uie N.iuouB titles refeiTibtc to ttio order-, b^zi^muji. 
and peiiera Ik lun<;ing to the class in this work 

M.\MMA'LOGY. a hybrid word, the roots »^«ir^■'♦.Tl». 
from the Ijitin and the (iieek. Accordingly M li.-^as'w. 
has propoaod the t«mt Maftokgft and M. de Bu.r.<-. . ^ 
of Mattoxnology, as being cnlivefy of Greek v*^. « 
^ therefore of nioie legitiniut. e ■fisfn;! 1 h .i>. \'>t>i;.»t» »r 
as the wuid is the term MamuutU^jy u lu »urL ^cac'i- . • 
by the zoologists of England and I'lancc. tha: it rt^ > 
be less objectionable lo retain it. with all ita fitsU)^ Qmm. s» 
attempt to snporaedp it by another word, whw^ '^""^ 
may be moia eome^ wvuld be eoMfoCMm^ very M' . 
known. 

Mammalogy (hen is tlie science which ba» f^r i'.« j^^^k*^. 
the study^and clas^iGcatiuii uf uu iuaU aiih »Ljm^. 
teats, tiiat is to say, Man, and quadrupeds propcriy *a«al^£> 
aicludiDg the ((uadrumanoiis animals aad WLa:««. 

The objects of this science' are numencally avh 
than tho.-<e which constitute the otlier claii»«» W acMMav 
bciugs; their bulk, as compared with that of Lbeallwk » 
generally speaking of greater volume, and tbdr •iraMr' 
18 more readUy luid open by the knife of tbe ceetMai* 
whibi, with the exception of th i>e pa&Mgv* l>t . 
nature gradually passes from L>i«e furiii to »iic>tb<>;. tl# 
(hnVrcnces are more strongly marked. Their lLki«.~« ; 
are better known, and oouMquently tbey a&rd tmsatix^^ 
for dasaiHeattoit capable of a eomparatively c«mn Mowa^-t^ 
asoat. 

To a certain extent tbe knowledge of mammalia aod 

iKjtiiiiial di>!iiK lioiis, as regard* llivir lu!'.!- . d c«-v»Eb 
u^es., uiu>t lia\e lueu of the cailii.sL dutt. iL^ lli... S<-r-- 
tiires abuuml wi;li passages to confirm this statctaert',. ^ • 
deed it needed confirmatiun. Anticnt muuutiKU!* t.:. ^ > 
anterior to the limes of tb« Greeks stmI Kuci^l^ . < 
tiie same langusge. Whan we eone down to tkm ts^m J 
• A iJMla Jim asc trtit tolto Maiiiilsli isS Ito ■■^i^^ 
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Ari-*totIo, «r find that the science had not |iroro«^Jf(l further 
than a knowlcdj^e of the external aad internal structure ot 
tbMe animalii, without any attempt at ft tjwtematic arrange- 
mai of ihem.* If we dMeend lovtr, «e Ind the wiaiMw 
rn the nme state, whether we oonault the worki of PIfny, 
vr of till' other antient writers who foUowoil Aristotle 

Coiirml Gosner, though be treated uf the Maniuialid 
alpliabotically in his' History of QuadrupetU' ( I :> jl ), flnally 
divided them into groups, such as Monkeys, Horses, JL>eer, 
Oxen, &c.. as indeed he did with regard to the oviparous 
quadruped* (Tortoiaea. Lizards, Frogs, &c.). 

Aldroi-andaa, Jenatoo, and the rest of that daat of mam- 
auilegiali^ aecm to have followed Gcmcr a» ekeely «» the 
anttent writers followed Aristotle. 

Thi* first Ricat sicp in syfttem was made liy our country- 
liun ,Johi\ Ray. in his 'Synopsis Methudn-a. Aninmlium' 
(1693), \\lR'rein he separated the ifarimuilia into twu j;rt';it 
classics, the Ungulated, or Hoofed animals, and the Unffui- 
culated, or anitnitU with nails or claws. 

The Ungulatfd class are ditrided into— 1, the Solipedet, 
as the horse ; '2, quadrupeds with a divided hoof properly so 
Cdlled, t» llie iix or sheep; iiiiil rt, quailrupc(!a which hiivc 
the feet dn uk'cl \nlo luyi t; ihnu two paru, ns the elephant. 

The animals with n divulcil hcof ure aj^uin ^ubchvuled 
into two sections: \, those which do not ruminate, as the 
the hog; 2, Ruminantt, Mbich last consist of fiiur genera. 
Sheep, Goats, Siors or Deer, and Oxen. 

Those of the Unguiculated Mammals which have the 
nails wide and ^eaembliHC tbme of man, tiicb as the Apea 
or Monkeys, are separated from those whidt Have the nails 
sli.irp ami narrow. These ]a-<it lie separates into those which 
hjve a Inful fiot, m the Cnnn'h, arifl iiiio thyse which have 
a rauliifid lii-it, whii h he uiuno Fiy\i} rj'-s. 

The J'tsfipfdes are subdivided into — I, the Analogoiu 
group, which have more than two inci>or teeth in eachjaw, 
as I lie Lions or Great Gats, the Doga, &c., or two incuors 
only, as the Beaver, the Hares, the Guinea Pigs, the Suuir- 
lels, llie Marmots. &c. ; 2. the Anomalous group, wluch 
have no teeth at all, as the TVi/na/K/uo, and other Ant-euters 
[AvT-KATi R, vol. 1,]. or «iiu'li hii\e iieili ililleiiiit; in form, 
tn numbc'r, and jxjsition from those of the ollter Mammals, 
as the Hedgehogs, Ai nuuhllos, Moles, Sloths, &c. 

Our brails will nut permit us to do mure than allude to 
She authors, and Ihey were not re\\ , uho entered Upon this 
brancJi of the aeienee after Ray. Of theae Sena may 
be considered one of tbe principal, and his work is justly 

flpj>rcciated for the number, aiul. geMerally speaking;, for 
ihc accuracy of the well-excciiicd [)lales uhieli illustrate 
voluminous work. RiU theic now arose nr.e who was 
rniinently distinguiKhod iVom the crowd of zoological au- 
thors. Linnn>us, an outline of whose system we have 
already given [SIammalia], fixed the science upon a basis 
which hla penetrating genius immediately {>aw was the se- 
cure one. He may be wid to have invented a lansuan 
•dmirHbly adapted tar the wanta of that aeienee; and it u 
in tliii department tlmt the great Swedish naturalist shines 
preeminently as a zo(>ln:Tist. In vain was the splendid genius 
f ULiiraii aria)e<l against him and lus pupils; in vain did 
Kiein, who Kevmcd to live for no other purpose than t(i 
attack the Swede, publish bis 'Quadrupedum Diaposiiu 
breviaquQ Hiatoria Natuiulis ' iUil), wherein he separated 
the Mamtnatia into (wo groups, the Ungulated and Ungui- 
oitated, each consisting of live families ; in vain did iJiii- 
!Hin (175G) publish his' Animal Kui^doni divide<l mlu eleven 
' ii--es,* contaiiiHij; eighteen orders and forty-two genera, 
wiue of the latter uvU defined and stili admitted; iIhs phi- 
losophical system of Linnaeus daily gained ground, and at 
length became almost the univeruaf language of loology. 

About a year before the dealli of Linnaeus (1777) Erxlo- 
ben published his ' Systama Regni Ammalia.' It oontained 
■everal new genera, as fin- example Aipio, CtreopitAecu*, 
Crliu, Callithrir (nil at the expense of the great Linniean 
penn* Simia), Lutra, Cavia. Gli^, Sj n/ax, Dipws, Antitofe, 
;m.i] Ilydrnrhrrrux, all of which are still retained ; and in- 
deed his work, which should )k- m tlie ImndDuf ttie student, 
seems to kave been intendc<l as a further development of 
the Linnsean tyttem, and of the principlea contained 
therein. 

The excellencies of the work la.it menlioncl are strongly 
contrasted with the edition of the ' Systema Naturoc ' w hich 

* AtiilotW* ciMitSoaUaa wsssf 



' Omcliii gave to the world in 1 788. It is not passing a seven 
judgment to characterise it as a jumble of ail tbatoad beati 
previously contributed to this deiiartnientof loology, ends 
fanago of apaeiea heaped together, without care, and in 
nanj instances withont inquiry. The student whoso lot it 
may be to f .ll nut the synonyms of the Mammalia will 
perceive ui what u labyrinth be gets involved as soon as b« 
sets to work upon the natnc-i and references which swell out 
the 'Systema Natures' from the neat proportions which 
graced it when it left the hand of Linnseus, to the tradlg^atad 
and overladen mass which Gmelin baa made it. 

Previously to this visitation, a work of a very diflbteot 
ebacacter bad made its appearance. In 1760 Professor 
Storr published his * Prodromus,' which gave a direction 
to tliuse employed in ela!**if> iiig the Mammalia slill in 
a grwit luea.toie fuUowcd. lie di\ided the elai».s into 
three Phalanxes: the first consisting of those Mammals 
which have feet proper for walking; the second, of those 
whose feet are fin-khaped, but with distinct toea; and tba 
third, of tboae wbicb nave Ime fine wiibooi any tffmmi 
toes. These pbalanxea are aeparated into oofaorti^ orden, 

trib<K, seclionx, and genera ; and the qratHB la Well WWthy 

the deep alleiuion of the render. 

BoddBert(178j», in his ' KlenchusAnimaliura,' divided tho 
Ma mmsflia into two great groups, tho Terrestnai and ilio 
Aijualic. In tho first {Terrestria) he placed— L The Vn- 
gi'icuiated MammaU divided into two sections, a. The 
Quadrumania ; fi. The Uuguteulata with long dawa (Sloth, 
Bala. Armadillos Paagotini( and otbar Ant<eaters). II. 
The Camivoroui Sfamtmif (Fern). III. The Rodent 
Mainmalx tCWy,-^). IV'. The liuminnnis. V. Vngufata 
not rumiiiaiU.-, (Hojj, Hor.se, Tapir, Rhitioccros, and K!e- 
phani). 

In Ihe 2nd group (Aquatilia) were arranged the Hippo- 
potamus, Beaver, Otier, Walrus, the Seals and Dugong^ 
and the Manatee. Not to detain the reader witb lb* Am^ 
tomieal Syatem of II. Vicq-d'Axyr. which broke up ttie 
Mammalia into fifteen elaisea and thirty-eight genera, and 
is seldom referred to, we proceed to notice tho system of Blu- 
menbaeh, who separaietf tho Mammalia into nine orders. 
I. (Man). 11. Quadrumnna ( Ape% MonVey*, mii 

Miicancos). 111. Chiroptcru (Hats). 1\'. Digitula, con- 
sisiine of three sections, the Rodents (Glires). the Cnrnivor- 
oiis (Fer»), and the Edeniata (Brutaj. V. Soiidungu/a 
(Hone,&e.). VL A«u^ (RiuninanU). YlLMuUvMm 
(Hog. Taphr. Elephant, RhinaeaKW, ftc). YVt Mn^ 
fedii, consisting of three sections, viz. the Rodent Palmi- 
pedes (Glires, Beavers), the Carnivorous Palmipedes (Seals, 
Otters), antl the Edentate Palmipedes (Bruta,Ornithorhyn» 
chus, Walruse-i, Dugonps). IX. Tho Cetocea (Whales). 

In 1 rns CuMcr published his Elementary Table of Ani- 
mals, which was arterward» further developed in his dna' 
tomie Compttrie and the Rigne Animtd. The roetbgd of 
Ibia great loohmat bean considaraUie lewoiblaiiea ia aao* 
of its parte to the ' Ftodfonua' of Storr, aa Givin himMtf 
remarks : it is so gaoerally ado|iiad dtat tra aball inaaontlj 

give it in detail. 

M. Dcftmuri'st (1 804 — ' Dictionnaire d'Histoire Naturellc"), 
principally taking Cuvier and Storr fur his guides, divided 
:lj Mammalia into three great sections. I. The Ungui-* 
culated Mammalia. IL The Hoofed Mammalia (Manmi- 
f^cA sabots). III. The Finoed Mammalia (MattttiAraa i 
na;^eoires). conlaininp the orders Amphibia, Seals, Walruses, 
Dugoiig.s &c., and Cetacca (Whales). Our Umits will not 
permit us to enter at length into the classification < (" M. 
l)«»marest, which should however be carefully peruswjii uy 
the student. 

We now proceed to lay before the reader Cuvior's arrange- 
ment after it had received thobenefitof the joint iubours of 
M. Geoflhiy and himself, and as it floally left bia band* in 
bi» Uat editioa oftba * Rignc AninaL* 



Order I. Iftmana. Man. 

Order II. Quadrumana. Two families. 1. Apes and 
Monkeys (Simla, Linn.). 2. Macauoos (Lemur. Linn ). 
Order III. Camasnert. Family 1. Cheiroptera (Bats). 

2. In^ectivora (Hedgehogs. Tenrccs. Tupaia. Shrewa 
Mynle. Cbryaeebloria. lUpa. Oondylura. Scalopii). 

3. (^imivora. Tribe 1. Plantigndea. Bern (Ursus, Linn.). 
Raccoons (Procyon, Storr.). Panda (Ailurus, F. Cuv.). 
Bcnturongs (Ictidcs, Valenciennes). Cnatis(Nasua, Storr) 
Killk^ioMt»FMl0a7(OanolMlH,111iger). Badgers (Mate 

Voi» X1V,~8 Z 
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Stori). Gliitfons (0>ilo, f?tovT). Ratel*. Tribe 2. Difi- 
tiKfiiuos. Maiims (Mii-tclu, Linn,). Skunk* (Menhttiii,, 
Cm.). OiiLTs ( Lulni, Si.in ) D'l^'s (C";uiin l-uiii.). CiveU 
tViv«rrat. (l. ncis ( (icnutta, Cuv.>. Parwloxuius. Ichneu- 
moM (Heipoi. liliger). Suricales (Rycniia. llli(;t-r;. 
CcMMroiuu. PioldM. Tb« liut subdivwioa of the Dtgi- 
tigndM is conipdwd of tbe Hyvnas (Hyaoa. Sloxru and 
till C.iU(FeliH, Linn.), in wlix h la«l ihe »anguio«ryd«v«lOD» 
lavia IS at 111 hfis^lit. Tube .1. Ampbibia. The 9mm 
(IMiwa. Linn.). The Walru-es (Tih Iut hu^ Liiiti.). 

Onler IV. Maraupiaiia. buUlivisiou 1. Opaitsums 
de]pbi». Linn., including Cbcironecte*. lUiger. an<l Thyla- 
ctnua and PboMMigale, Temminck). Diuyurus (Geuifruy). 
Pcfsnwles (GMfTroy). 8ub<livi»ion 2. PhalanKista (Cuv.), 
includin-; ibe true Pbalangcrs (Baianlia, lUiger) and tbe 
llyins Plmlanger* (Pelaurui, Shaw; Phalongista, Illiger). 
Subdivision :t. Tin- l\>toii>js. or KaiiLTuroo Rat« <llyj)Sij>rym- 
nu% lllijjer). J'ii« Kaugujuo* (Matiopus, Shaw; Halma- 
turu». Illii<er). Th« Koalas (Lipuru*. GoMfun; Pbuco- 
laictoH, Rlninville). Plia*colomy» (Ceoffruy ). 

Onkr \ , U Aifttlia. The Sciuimii (Sciuruii. Linnaoua. 
including Tiuqm? Illigcr ; Pieromyt Md Cheifomyt. Cu- 
>ier>. The Rau (Muh, Linnieus, Incloiling Atvlomya, 
(jnie'tn : S),Lrmopbilu», F. Cuviisr). Tlic S.jii»hk (Cyno- 
tnys of )iallii< -i/^ue); Myoxus, Gmeliii ; Eclmuys, Gooffroy 
(Lonchcri!^, Illi^'ci ): Hyilr<imy», Gtotlrov ; Capromyt, Dcs- 
inaicst. Till- It ii> properly so called, Mu». Cuv. The Jer- 
billes. Gerbillu:», Detmarest; Meriones, lUigvr; Merionea, 
F. Cuvier. The UaaMt«i% Ort«»tin, Cut., and ArviooU. 
lac^nMe. The Ondatna. Pialier, F. Ow. The Field Rau 
and Si ire. Ar\ icoIa, Cuv.. HypudtDUs, Illigor. The Lem- 
min^s. GeorychuH, liliger ; Otumys, F. Cuv. The Jerboas, 
Dipu-, Om»«lin : Ht'laniys. F.Cuv.; Pedetes, lUii^er; Spnl.ix. 
(iuideimiidt; Bnlhyergus. llliccr; GoomyR, Raflnesque ; 
P«eudostnma, Say;' Axoinys. Lichten»tein ; Diuloslomo. 
RaflDesque. The Beavers (Castor. Linnicus). Myopota- 
tnm, Commenon. The Porcupines (Hystrix. Linnieus, in- 
eluding the Unons, EritiwDi of F. Cuv.. and tbe Coead- 
ous, Syoetherea of F. Cuv.). The Harae ( Lcnus, Lmnnua. 
including Lacomy*, Cuvier). The Capybarn, Hydrorho?nis, 
Erxleben. The' Guinea Pijjs {Anteroa, F. Ciiv., t'avia, 
llliffcr, inrluding Keradon. F. Cuv.). Tlie Agoutis (Cblo- 
roinys. V Cnv., I>tu«yprorta, llliccr). The I'luas (C<elo- 
genvs. Y. Cuv.) ; and the Chinchillas. 

dnler VL if(feii<aia. Tribe U Tardigradea. TbeSlotha* 
(Bradvpua. Linnwut, mcludtnf Aehena. F. Our.). Trihe 
2 Ordinary Edentala. Ttu- Arninilillos (D;isy|His Lin- 
nipu*). and the »ub;^t.'nu* L"lilamyphoru,s Harlan. Tlie 
A.inl-Vark (Orycteropus, Geoffroy). The Ant-Kati ns (Myr- 
mecophaga. Linnseus). The Pangolins (Mams. LinniDus). 
TVibe 3. Tbe Monolremes. Tbe Echidna, Cuv. (Tachy- 
gloiatu^ IUi|pr). and the Omitborbyncbus, Bluroea. (Platy- 
t>i», Sbaw.N 

Order VII. Packydermttia. Family 1. Proboscidians, 
Elephants (Rlcphas. Linneus) and Mustodonst (Mastodon, 
Cuviir). Family 2 Ordinary I'achjdcrmala. IIi|i(ii>i» ota- 
mus (Linn.). The Uog» (Sus, LinniDiis, inrluchn^ I'basr u- 
chnres, F. Cuvier, and Dicotylcs, Cuv.). Anoplothcnum 
(Cut,, extinct). The Rbinocero»ea (Rhinoceros, Linnsus). 
Tbe IHnuns (Hyrax, Hermaim). Pala>otberium (Cuv., 
eKlioctX iAphiodoD {Cm^ ezltnet). Tbe Tapin (Tapir, 
Linn»aa>. nmiiy 3> Sotlpeda. The Horses, kc. CEquus, 
Linn). 

Order VIII. Ruminntitia ( Prcora, Liiiiiiriis). S<i Unriis. 
Th<' Camels iC-anuhis, Linii:i>ii<i, iiu'luilmfj tlii' Llama*. 
Auchenia. Iliiger). The Musks (Moschus, Luintrus), • • 
True Honu thrd periodically. Tbe Stags or Dvci (Cervus, 
Linonua). * * * PtrtiaUnt Hunu, Tbe Giraffe (Caioelo- 
Mtdalia. linnaos). « * « • Ho/fotv Honu. The Ante- 
lopes (Aiitilo).. ). Tlie Gnats fCapra, LiniiBus). The Sbeep 
(Ovis, Linuajusj. Tiic 0\eii {I}u», ]>i;in:pus). 

Order IX. Cetacea. Family 1. Herbiv<,rous Celnrea. 
Tlic Maualrvs (Manatus, Cuvier). The Dugout^*' (Halirore. 
Illiger). Rytina (Illiger). Family 2. Ordinary (Jttacca. 
The Dolpbitu rDelpbinua. liDn^ including Delpbiaua» 
Cuvier. CNelp hi no rh}iiehui»Blaiairiue). The Porpoises (Pho- 
oraa. Car.). Delpbinaptenu, Lac^pMe, Hyper 
pMe. The Narrrbals (Monodon, Lmnasus). Tii« Caclwi- 

f It > > Iwrr Umi Coxirr mcaUoat tl>» nUnrt mirrm MrtMlwriiiB anl Hr- 
1 tlirii^hmanilia.iw II [. wiJ -'Wn Ilut tlwl Oi* fonuri, thoufli 



lou (Flmeier. UaamuH. Tbe WbalchoM Whatea clb> 
Ixna, LmnMua, iododim Balmepieni, LacipUc). 

Illiirer (181 1 ), 111 hU ' Pi odromua Systemati* Mjuam^Ms 
ft Avium,' (liNidt'd the MainmftUa inl«i ftjuri*#n MirtWri 
thii'ly-niiio faiiiilic-K, and utio lunidri-'l an 1 i*i:.!v ' , 
genera, ii)o«t of which last are cbaractcrued *uli gmt 
neatneu. We have enlv room for a naitt akaick affW 
syaien* vbieb baa oonaiuerahle laeriL 

Order 1. Bntia (ManK 

Oidrrll. Pillicaia. Family 2. Quadnimaoa (Apes aa4 

Mixikeys). ?"amily .1. Prosimia (the L»oiurs, iie.) F*iB»l; 
4. Macrutarsi (Taraiers G .l.i^;''. &tc.) KiiiiUy ^ i"", " - 
daclyle (CUviromys). Family G. MAr»«t|>iiAi«a d-arept inc 
Poturoos and Kangaroos). 

Order III. SalienUa, Family 7. Salienlia (HyfMpryus- 
nus and Halroaturus, Potoroos and Kaagaraus). 

Order IV. Pliiuieulnriiia. Fam. 6. Macropoda (J»r 
boas, &c.). Fan. 9. A^'ilia (Myuxua. tbe Squirrrls. an.! 
Pii'ioiny%). Fam. 10. Miiniia (Marmots, Ham^t.- '^ R. :^ 
&r.). Fam. II. Cuniriilarui (Ixmmings, Uypudmu^k^i. 
Fam. 12. Palroipuda (llydromys and Bearvtv). Fan. Jl. 
Aculeatea (PorrupineK and LuncbereSk ot ScbOBfU* Fok 
14. DupUcidcntata (Hares, &C.). Fam ll> " 

(I'aoa. Agoutiai Guinea Pigi^ Gbnbwilk 
Older v. MtUtunguiata. nn. I«. 

(Hyrax. &r >. F.in 17. Proboscidea (Elej'hanJa). 
1H. Nu^icuruia (RbmoceriMes). FatD. 19. OlMea (B^f^- 
poiarnus). FaB. M. NiMita Clbpii^ Faa. SI. ~ 

(Hog*). 

Onler VL Soiidufigtda. Ftm. 22. (Horaa. itc) 
Order VIL Buuica. FailL U. Tylonda ( ~ 

Llamas). FWia. 34. DavaM <Oii«ib). FaM. ' 

( Deer and Muskfl. Fain.M.C 

and Oxen). 

Order VIII. Tirdi^rada. Fam. 27 Tar liKrad* ' «r 
tridaotylouB and bidactyious. Sluih-Bcar or Vif-UAmt. 

Order IX. Effbdienhu. Fam. 2». C.rigubU {\t 
diUea). Kam. S9. Vennilinguia iAard-Vark. 
•ad Pknnllna). 

Order X. Rrptantia. Fam. ^0 Ropl.^ntia (MonotrrB* 
and Pampbractus, which la^t is no mammal, but atariwiM^ 

Or'lerXl. yolilanlia. Fam 31. DeniapMn (0|^ 
pithecuK). Faro. 32. Cheiropicm (Kata). 

Order XII. FiJculala. Fam 31. 8ubt«rran«a (Hr-^ 
bogs, Shrews. Moles. &r..). Fam. 34. riiiifinada (g ati 
joo, Coatii, Raccoon. Glutton. Badgeia, and^Manl: FIk 
35. San^uinana (Fenneo, Dogs, H\tDna*. Cits Citrta.atii 
Surirate). Fam. 36. GracUia (khncuui. n*. Skui.ks, Wa*- 
seU. Oiicrn). 

Onler XIII. I'mnipetita. Fam. 37. I^nnipeda <S<ak 
and WnlruM s). 

Onler XIV. Natantia. Fam. 38. Strenia 

Du^uii^.und Rvtina). Fam. 39. 

Narwhal*. Oacoaiots, Dolplims. ficc). 

M. d« BlainTllte (1816) divided the Mammijtn* rau rv> 
siilM-Ias.iev J. The Mitnndf If >hei, rontaminr t^^• -a 'Pi 
(^iKKlrumaiia, C«ma«i.ier«i, Edentata, liwknua. Gra^cfaic*. 
and OiiKiilot.'nidt,'^. J The Dnirlphe$. All tbe «n4cn fi 
tbe Mnnudeip/trs. with tlio exct ption of the fourth stxl 
are subdivided into the \nrmal and Anomalnui, *z4 ■• • 
tbe subehiaiof Didelphcs, ibeNoriDai forms being the Gr- 
natnen and Pongeurt, and the Anomak>us EnMmi (t* 

burrow inp) and Orrulhor^rirfiin (for k«;niniinv'; V 'c 
Hiainvillc observes that it may bt> that thv Cclarcn uri-uM 
form a separati? order or df^'ret- of organization: anl tWa 
ihc Echtdn<r and Omuhorhfttcht may make a dtsttMlirih- 
doss. 

In 1825 Mr. Oraj pubiiahed bta * Outline ef a* Al 
at the DispositioQ or Mammalia {moTrihet and 

with a List of the Genera npp.irciitlj apjKrtainUi; > c».-^ 
Tribe.' For tile details wc must refer the vra^tt ID !•» 
' Annals of Philosophy ' (vul. xxvi.), oiiifinink: oiirsahaatok 

mere sketch of the Drdor*, families, ami nuhfaniili*^. 

f I. Teeth of ibe three distuict soitt, an4 fona^ acRCr 



nrtaClka ArtsM^ fata/ lalka iftiM^wiiiMly laite 



OvdarL PrimaiM (LtaK.X 
• 

Anthropomorphous. 
Faindy). Homim'dtF. Rdbfamilie* • I HotsiiiiiiacMss 
2. Sttniina (A|>es). 3. Pre>li\ Ima i Pr.->L'>u>^>, 4. C 
pithecina (Cefco|iitbeoiM» <(o.>. i. Cnooipbatea %C 
eaplialiiaattdP^iai)^ 
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FaiB. 2. Sariguidte. Subram. 1. Myretina (MyattfC); 
& Aielim <At«les, &c.). 3. CalUibrieiiw (Cabu»>. 4. 8a* 

Bmm (SaguinuB. &c.). 5. Httnwlinm* (J««eibw atid 

* * Quadrup(;duKL 

Fam. 3. LemuriJre. Sublhln. 1. Lctnurina (Lemur). 
3. Lichanotina (Indris. Lichanotiis). 3. Loridina (Loris, 
N<trti(>ebus). 4. Oalagonina (Otolicnut, &c.). ft. ^iniua 
(Tantius). 6. Chciioinina (Clioiromys). 

Fain. 4, (juleninthecidte. Galeopithecus. 

Fam. 5. y^sj ertilionidee. Subfam. 1. Rhinolophtna 
(Mttadarma, fcc). 2. Pbylloatomina (Phvllostomits &c ). 
9. neropiim (Pteropoa, Bcc). 4. Nociiriuniiva (Nucnho, 
Iteji S» Vetpcrtilionina (Veapcrtilio, BarbuUtllui, &«.). 

Ordir IL F«r» (Lino.) 
* CattiDg'lMth itx abov* and Mow ; grinders of tbrc« 

»ort>. 

Fam. 1. Fflid^. Ruhhm, 1. Hywnina (Hyena and 
ProU-lfs). 2. Felitia ( Felis, Lyncus, Frioi)(x]>jn). 3. Mus- 
leUna (Putonua, &c., and Lutra). 4. Vivemna (Viverra, 
&r.). i. Canina (Cani-i, Fcnncciu, Lycaon). 

Fuin. 2. Urti4m. 8ub&m. 1. Ursina iUnos, &c.). 2- 
Procyonina (Pn«yon, &e.). 8. Oulonina (Oulo, &«.). 4. 
Myadinat (Myadus). 5. Tnxi 1 1 (MlIpi). 

*• CuUing-te«tli various tidii;iy six abovo and below); 
grinders of two sorts, false and tubercular. 

Fam. 3. Talmdof. Subfam. 1. Talpina (Talpa). 2. 
ChryMichlorina (Condylura, &c.). 3. Sorioloa (Sorex, My- 
gale). 4. Erinacina (Biinaefliii). 4» TanneilUiiTMuaew). 
6 ? Tupaina (Tupaia). 

Faro. 4. DidelphidfP. Subfam. !. Macrnpina (Micro- 

fut, &c.). 2. Phalanguitiiiu (Acrobata. PL'taums. &c.). 3. 
'haaeoloni ina ( I'baacobm^s). 4. Didolpluna (Didelpbis, 
Cbeironectes). i. Dasyurina (Perac^^on, Dasyurua, Phaa- 
eo^le). 6. PerameIina(Pcrameles and Isodon). 

Fum. 5. Pkoadte. Subfam. 1. Slenorbyncina (Pela- 
gios, SteDorhjaehus). 2. Phocina(Pboea). S. Snhydrina 
(Babydra). 4. Olariina ^Otaria. Platyrhynobos). 5. 
fltemmotopiaa (Stemmotopus aud Macrorbiuu!>). 

TMdiiietoftlttvaioiti[,oriiotfbniilti8Bcoiiliiiiiou 



Order III. Celt- (JLjnn.). 
* Skin smooth without any hair or whiakiTs. 
Fan. 1. BaUtnida. Subfiun. \, Batenina (Balnaa, 
BatmnoiMim). %. PbjMlwidft (PbjmliUi PbyMti, Calo* 

Fsin.f. iMpkMim. Sdbflim. 1. Delphinina(DeIpbinaa, 
Dttphinorhynchus). 2. Ph rn i ina (Pbocnna, &g.). 
** Skin rather hairy, ^^Imkers distioet; grinders tiat- 

Fam 3. Tnthedda. Tricheeut. 

Fam. 4. MamUidit. Manatua. 

Dun. S. BalieoritUe. Halieora, Stellem^ 

Order IV. Qliiea (Liiw.). 

* FtarwidiMiitiiNdlugwbainwqiiaM; tailaptnyor 

Fam. 1. Mvriim. Snbfbm. I. Murina (Mna, &e.). 8. 

Hydruminn f TTvflroniys). 3. Ondatrina (Ondatra). 4. Caa- 
torina (Castor, Osteopora). 5. Echyraina ( Ecbymya, &C.). 

Fani. 2. Ilutricida: Ilystnx, &c. 

• • F'ur nearly equally soft ; tail none, or hairy. 

Fam. 3. Leporidee. Subfam. 1. Lepurina (Lepus). 2. 
Lagontna (Lagomys). S. Ckviina (Cavia. Kerodon). 4. 
H^roebmina (HydrodMarut). 5. Daayporoina (Cnlo- 
gwa, &.-.). 

Fam. 4. Jt-rbcid^r. Subfam. 1. Pedeslina (Pcdeslea). 
J Dipina (Diuus, Meriones (F. Cuv.. not lUijpjr). 3. Ger- 
UiUtna (G«rbillu!i). 4. Myoxina (Myoxus). S. Sciurina 
(SeiuropteruB. Soiurua, &&). 

Fam.^ Amlaeidm. Subfam. 1. AspalasiQa (Oryo- 
tenu. tee.). S. Lmmtoa (Arvioola, Lammus, be.). 3. 
Cricslina (Crioetus). 4. Pseudoatomina ( PMudoatoina, 
kc). i. Aretumina (Aictomyi, Spermophilus). 

OriavT. Uaga]ala(Ray). Brala, Paeora, Bdla» 

fLlnn.) 

* Two iniddio toes large, equal , buae» of the mutacarpua 
and metatarsus unit«d. 

Fam. 1. Bondci. (Ilurn^ p^rsilat^ai.) Sub&ia. 1. Boviua 



(Boa, Ovis, Caprn, Antilocapra, Antilopa^ GkitaUapas). 2. 
Caaielapaidina iCamdopaidalia). (Uorna iiona» or dectdn- 
ODi.) 3. Oamaliaa cCMvalaa and iUdiaaia}. 4. Moiebina 
(MoscbuaamlMerotna). S. Carvina (CerviUp Hunijoaeui, 

Fam. Eiiuidfp. Equus (Lmn.). Asinus (Gray). 

* * Toes tiu ee, lour, or live to each toot, nearly equal ; 
tcetb nearly in one series. 

Fam. 3. Elqtkantidte. (Nme axtandad into a Uank.) 
Snbfhm. I. B1efibantina(E1ephBS,Maitadan). t.Tapirina 
(Tapirus, l^[ihiodon. Palrothfraim). fNosc nnt ])roi!upL'd 
into a trunk, > 3. Rhinorcrnin (Rhinoreros, Hyrax, Lipura 
and F.lasmotlioriuni, .'\iio|)l')iluM intn, ). 4. 8tttna(8ui^ 
&c.). 5. Hippopoiaraina (Hipp<tpoiamu«). 

Fan. 4. Dwtypida. (Body covered with srale« and ar- 
mour, revoluie.) Subfam. 1. Manina (Mania, Daaypii% 
&0.). (Bodybairyor spinooa^not eonvdute.) 3. Oryeteio- 
pina (Orycluropua). 4. Myrmccophagina ( Myrroecopbagiui» 
sec). 5. Orniihorhjrnebina (Echidna, Ornilborhyncbua). 

Fain .i. bradt/fnim. Bradjpua, CbolBepos, Megatba* 
riuiQ, Me^alonyx. 

Mr. Gray then axbibils the manner in which the orders 
appear to bo connected together, and the ' Tj'pical ' and 
' Anncclant Groupa* of each order. 

Mr. SvainaoOt vbo does not admit Man into the zoologt- 
Cildrefo fbr reawna statod in bis 'Natural History and 
Clas*iflcati(in of Qundrupeds ' (IHrTfli, pives in tin- tlnrdpurt 
of bi% book an arrangement of 'The C!a^!( Manini;il;a. ao- 
cordinc; to its natural affinities.' Ik' makes the Qufidru- 
mana, t ho first ordei, consist of the following fatiiilies : — I, 
Blm idsD. 2, Cebidffi. 3, Lemuridai. 4, Vespertiliunida), 
Qonuating of Mr. Oray% subfamiliea Rbtnolopbioa, PbyUoa- 
tomina, neropiita, Noetnionina, and VaapntDionina. 

The second ordtr, FrrrF, inrhtdes the families — I, Fclidse. 
2, MuatelulflE', consistm<,' of the subfamilies VivoritiBD (Vi- 
verrina>). MusielinH", and Ursinso. 2, I>ida]|dliide (Opos • 
sums). .T, Soretido; 4. Phocidv. 

The third order, Otarea, compreheoda tba ftiniliea — ]» 
Sirenia (Herbivorous Cetacea). i, Ce(«, with tba subfiitBi- 
Ues ? Delpbtnn and Balaminie. 

The fourth order, C/njfw/a/a, embraces — tribe 1, Pachy- 
dermcB. Tribe 2, Anoplotheres. Tribe 3, Edentates, in 
cludini,' the Monotrcmcs. Tribe 4, Ruminanti"; (< i>niprc- 
hending the families — I, Bovidio. 2, Aulilopido;. 3, 
Cervidajk. 4» Moaebiiba. ft, CunelopardA). TViba 6, 8o> 
lipedea. 

Tba fifth order, Glires, consists of— division 1, Glirea 
fwapar, wih ciaviclaa. Div. 2, Claviclsa nidimeAtary or 



Immediately fnlloiring tbt? genus Cavia ;iiid its !siil>i,'onera 
we find \he ' Marfupnil RiMlentia. Situ;it;uu uticertam 
and next to them the family ' Mariupidse' (Herbivorous 
Marsupials), formed of the genera Halmaturu% Hypsiprym- 
nus. and PhalangUta* tba latter with two aubgnen^'E^a- 
tauriata and Pbtaonia. 

We muat reibr the reader la Mr. 8watDaoa*i booh C»r aa 
rxp'nn:i!ion of the peculiar viewi of ekneiflcation* affiailj, 

eijil u.;:alupy developed in it 

The works of Buffun can hardly be said to present 
any principlti of ciassificattOD aa applicable to the Mam- 
malia. Pennant indeed gjvat woat he calls a sys- 
tematio index of the genera, species, and varietiea, and 
di^idea the Qoadrupeos into two grand diviiimu (tba 
first without a name, and including — I. Horse ; 2, Ox ; 3, 
Sheep ; 4, Goat ; 5, Giraffe ; 6, Antelope ; 7, Deer ; 8, 
Musk; 9, Camel; 10, Hog; II, Rhinoceros; 12. Hip- 
pupotame : 1.3. Tapiir ; 14, Elcplumt, as gmeric appella- 
tions; ana the second grand division, wiih the name of 
Digitated Quadrupeds, including the genera (Section 1 )— 
15, Ape; 16, Macauco; (Section 2) — 17, Dog; 18, Hytcna; 
19, C^at; 20, Bear; 21, Badger; 22. Opossum; 23, Wea> 
sel; 24. Otter; (Sertion S)— 25, Ctty; 26, Hare; 27, 
Beaver; 2^^, Pon ujiine ; 29, Mnnnol ; .'O. Squirrel; 31, 
Jerboa; 3-2, Rat ; 33. SUruW; 34, Mule; 3j, HedKoho^; 
36, Sloth; 37. Armadillo; 38, Marus , 3 J, Anl-Eater; 
40, Walrus; 41, Seal; 42, Manali; 43, Bat>^ but this eata- 
logue can hardly be called systematic. In his later ed^tiona 
be fbnned his catalogue into a more complete ' Method,* 
with four grand dirtaionB:— 1, Hoofed Quadrupeds; 2 
Digitated; 3, Pinnated; 4, Winged; but his work will 
always be consulted more for the natural history of tba 
•Quadrttpoda* thoio tiaatid af, than Air thair 
meat. 
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W« can only allude to ilic works of Pallas, Alhmand, 
Sehreber, (ihaw. Murcgrave, Cateitbv, Heraandex, l>'Azara, 
Soanerat. Stcller. Sparrman. Lc Vaillaul. Bruce. Banrow, 
Burchell, Humboldt, Peron, L«su«ur, Fiaobor, LeMon, 
Riippell. Smith, Bennett, Bell, Owen, Ogilby, Sjrkes. Eter^ 
vin, and a bast of utlit't ii, who have enricheJ the ^ubjoet 
by their writings or the observationa which Ihoy have 
made m thoir travel*. 

MAMMARY GLAND i« an organ of conaiderahle in- 
torett from itH oopurring vaUy in taat important cbuw of 
«mnula to which it givw ito name [Mammalia], and vboae 
gtwtact peculiarity » lint, while young, their Ibod it tlM 
milk accreted by tM niaiBonry gland of th«ir mocher. 

The number of mammary glands variea in different 
animals. Tboy arc composvd of ramified ducts which open 
on the surface of a ni|iiile or toat by a very mimite oriflce. 
In some animaU, as ruminants, there \» but one orifice at 
Um extntmity of each nipple; in others, and in man, there 
Each orifice leads into a fine canal, which 

twnia br«nehM in the lubManoeof <he bnut or udder. 

I' ll li liraneh has either a simple clo.'vwl exiremily or termi- 
uau , ui a minute c«.llul4;, and numerous cajJillary bluod- 
\ i s i. ramify on their walls ami &e'-rete the milk into 
tbem. When the mouth of tho young animal, by the action 
of sucking, produces a partial vacuum over the nipple, tho 
weight of the surrounding medium presaea lightly and 
equally upon tho surface of the brsMt or uddoT, «m pro- 
pela Um milk from tb« ducts in minute and gentle streams. 

At thoeommonoonient of pregnancy, the mammary gland, 
which up to tlio ]KTiod of puberty had been but liiile de- 
veloped, enlarge* ; its increase of n'ae keeps pare w iih the 
progress of gestation, and before it> turminatwn a iliin serous 
milky fluid be^-ins to be secreted. Diieeily after psrturi* 
tioii, the quantity of milk inGreiL<^es, and it becomes more 
thick and rich, eocBbining in iti>elf all tho boot prineipiM 
Ibr the nourishment of the young animal. It eontinuea to 
flow for a length of time proportioned to the ago at which 
the young animal can oeofc its own food, and then pradunlly 
subsiding, the gland ilawwiei to tiM MBO mm vlmeh it bad 
bofurc pregnaupy. 

In women the mammary gland is subject to many and 
aevere diseases ; aa abaeess, cancer, and various tumours ; 
Vttt the eoMideniMm of these belongs to other general ar- 
tidte. In maleaof dl tpeeiee only • mdiment of tbie organ 
H fbond ; yet there are not wanting inalancaa in wfioh 
milk has beci^ si rr eted from the bnieli of IMIl and otlier 
male animals, iiiiamenbach.) 

MAMMEA, 8 genus of the nah;i;>l t'lunU if nutiifcraj, 
so called from the American name Mamey of M. Americana, 
or the Anwrican Mammee-tree, which is the C4ilyapecies of 
this geou^ and forms a bandaome tree with a ■nvoeding 
vhicb is compared wtth that of a liagaotia. 



would douLtlois haw been followed by hit di!«lh. Mastoa 
disobeyed the urderi. of lU« ukliph, and proclutTtMl «u 
against him. Th« contest was carried on till ^13. wbn 
Bagdad was taken by Tliolior and Uartbajuah, the fcitrtai 
of Mamun. and Aroin put to Ceatb. 

llic early part of Mamun's reten wh greatly dalorbed 
by the protensioiis of the descendants of Ali. tb« cuwsjo ^ 
Mohammed. [Ali-] Mamun. in order to r<--tor« pcM* u 
his empire. namp«l one of tho prmcc* uf iiw Louse <it Ai^ as 
his suc<-e!isor. and l ommanded that the black oulour. wkirii 
distinguished tiie Ahbasidea, should be disreolMsiad ml ih* 
court, and leplaced by the green, whicli waa wntm tf 9ht> 
deaoBodante of the prophet. Thia ilap *^ ' 




elegant 

The flo««Bi«m edocifaroua'and emplored as an arumatic 
addiliao to Imoenn ealled Bau and Ci-em« det CreoUt in 

some uf ',\u:' West India Islands. The fruit is larpe an<l 
has a (lo.ibie riud, tit which the outer i* thick and 
leatiiei V ; the inner one iii thin ami bitiur, and contains 
the pulp closely adhering to it, which is of a y^ow-apricot 
«otottr> whence it is sometimes called abrioot de Saint Do- 
ttingw^ Thia palp hia a ploeaaat but peeuUar taate with 
an aremolio Mndl ; il may be eaten mr, or ont in tUeee with 
wine or aiigar; or eodha^ whieb deprives it of its gummv 
portion. It ia dao preaerved in wine sweetened with .-uKar, 
or in brandy. CLabjt.) The fruit is considero<l nourishing 
and pectoral, and much cslcciued in America. All«rapls 
have been made to cultivate it in stoves in tins country. Ac- 
cording to Sweet, It grows freely in sandy loam ; and lipenod 
cuttings, with the leavaa wA woltmed. Met in aand under 
a banil'i^aaa in heat. 

HAMMSLU'PORA. 
of Lym!«orba, Lam.« ftr a 
gous to Alcyonium. 

MAMMOTH, a term employ ed to de-igiialo the fo>sil 
elephants. The name has been errxjncously applied some- 
times to the Mastodon. [Elkphwt. vol iv, p. 352.1 

MAMUN. ABUL ABBAS ABDALLAil, the aeventh 
Abbaaide caliph, was born at Bagdad, AA. 7B6. He was 
•BtnuHedt dwwit the hfo of bu £^er, tho celebrated lla- 
ma al Rathid, with the government of Kborasiun , but ou 
the death nf \! Uii h ;, n, - 09, and the suocessiou of his 
luother Aaiio, Mamuu wa» deprived of this goverameut, 
' ■ to lifair 10 mgdaO. But at aiMh a nap 



thia name instead 
of ftmil soopbyia, analo* 



a revolution in the goTvmraent ; tlie 

their calt| 1i ;i rl priJcLiiined in his steHil lorjihuu. tV>i f 
Mahadi. Alter the end of two yean, Manum ..Luir.fj ijjr 
' caliphatf ayain. and, taught by e\perioni-e. r*-»toT-> 'l iIj^- blsf k 
Colour of the Abbastdcii »itd named hU brvibrr as h.* 
ccasor. The partisans of the Alides again rebelled ^eassMl 
Mamun, but were unable to obtain any advaBlacea t/mt 
hhn* la addition to these wart^ Ifaana «ae alw es^psrrd, 
during part of his reign, bv the revult of the suo ^ f|am»- 
mah in Armenia, and by that of Thalt«r in Per*ia 

In 830 Mamun engagcil m < ' ir uuh Tbeophilas. yxm 
emperor of Constantinople ; which h »iiid to bav« arurq 
from the refusal of the emperor to allow Leon, a c«lri>TBt>4 
teacher %t Constantinonle, to repair to BafdailL «lMha» be 
had been invited by the caliph. Tba var%a 
prineipally in Cilieia. during thraa auaeeMiti* 
at the doee of which Manun died in the vietnity eC 
833, and was succeeded by his brother Motii*. ui. 

Although lltc r«iigii uf Miiuun waa disUiibc->! h\ <■: nm^T 
wars and intestine commotions, yet m u ikx' ai d j:i<-r^iu« 
wuni luorti extensively cultivated than under any pr«ccdu«g 
caliph. Mamun was a munificent patno of l it e rat a ae . he 
founded eollegea and hhrariea in the principal te««» ef h« 
dominions ; and invited to bis court not eolr Gradb md 
Syriac, but also Hindu philosophers and matbe«iatjrmfi& 
Many of tho most cvlebralod Greek and nioJu ««cts 
were tr«nslulL-(l into Arabic by his l omtnaod; and 
other works unllen during this Utne, we raw meniaoft 
'Blerocntuty Treatise on Algebra.' by M tiaTumird ^ 
Musa. whicli was puldished with a transtatiuo by theka* 
Dr. Robcn. [AasAaiMS.] 

HAN. The anatomy and physiology of nan aMlnaiid 
of under their several and appropriate beods in tlris wark. 
The present article in limited to itie r.iiiMdei^tivn .f Uji 
as an object of natural history. Thcsubjfi nii% uril.v 
111(0 twu ))arli>: I, Tlie comparison of the liL,tuaii - j. - 
and economy with those of other animals; and 2, Tba 
parinon of the various mod i B c a 1 1 o n s of the IndMB iM 
and economy in different raoes of men 

Spea/!c Ckaraeitrt qfifan, — In every p«rt of the I 
frame we find adaptations to the erect au.ti.i!e. sL- 
peeuliar characteriitic of manknid Exaunmi ir :L< 
i ton. We find that the two comiyles, or ai uculjiu:^ 
of the occiput, by which the tkull is e4»mi«cie<i wul: tte> 
spine, are to placed on each side, that a vertiml liaeiwM,i4 
through the oratre of gravity of the head would fidl aluMei 
exactly between them and on the top of the apMMk tW 
eoodvles are not plaeed al the very centre of the bae» £ 
theucull, but just behind ft, so as to compensate in m«» 
measure for tlie prcater specific gravity t.f the postcrwc 
jiart of the bead, which is conip'>>fil < bifffy of thick We»* 
bone and brain, while the unierior i-i fornit- I iO port k« 
light bones of the face, and contains uiitn.-rr.^» eenaa^ 
Still however there is a slight prepundermrso.- in f;t>at ef ^ 
condyles, which, vhen the heed is not beidtia hrmmmm- 
Unai ftina, tanda tocanvit fbrwarda and dee^ieai^ so 
we may see in persons fulling nsK-ep in the i .o * p«»:i& 
But the muscles attached to the buck >! liic h«::iid sn fe- 
hu^er and more numerous, as well as more coBvesMtf^ 
arranged fur the full exercise ml' ihetr (iiuwcf. than thw «k 
front of the condyles, and the effort required of tim a« 
lioid up the bead is so slight, that it may be made thrvegll* 
out tho day without ptodoetng fatigue. 

The auiwoes of theia con^lcs moroover have a benaao 
la! direction (when the head is held upnght). mud ibw 
weijilil of the »kull falls vertically upon lln.-iii iM? hjfi 
of the vertebral column. Ci'iiipariiii; 'Aith li.t-K. ar/a.:C*~ 
mentsthe position ami d;rcction of the Kcnju'ul t. i- :i 
Other mammalia, we find that in the Uucr ibey an {daoaA 
wwliaMnv thabMkgr Uw MiaaithattlMiritet to 
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tnore oblique. Thus, if aline be dravrn in tlia median plane 
along the oa*o of a human skull, the foramen magnum and 
occipital condyles will be found imroe<liatcly behind tbo 
point St which that lino is bisoctod ; while in the chimpauxee 
(in which also the condyles are proportionally smaller) the 
same parts are pluoeil m tlic nmldle of the posterior third 
of a line sinuUily diawii, aii<l in ntlter anitriiils are still far- 
ther back. Hence there is in all uniuviU a ^rcutcr proportion 
of the weight of the head in front of tho vertebral column 
than there li in man ; and all the pirls nnterior to the 
eondjrlei are pre|Mrtionally shorter in man tbna in other 
nunnmftlin, in whieh the jaws, the bony palate, (be baailar 
pr: of ihti ocr{|'ii:il hone, anrl the petroitt partkoi of Uie 
temporal, are aiwa^i lung and large. 

Lk'rI. i beii^g plarwl so tar behind tho centre of ■gravity 
ol' the bead, the condyles of oiher mammalia are dircclud 
iDore obliqtl^ domwards than those uf mun ; that, if 
the bead were inppofted on the top of a vertical oolumn, 
ibvetght (even Ir it Ibll entirely upon the oondylet) would 

Eress on an inclined plane, and constantly tend to cari7 the 
ead forwards and downwards. The decree of obliquity in 
ttie direction of llie condyles varies in dillVrcnt animals.' It 
may be nearly estimated by the angle formed by two lines, 
one of which is drawn in the plane of the occipital foramen, 
and the otber from its posterior edge to the lower marain 
of tbsenbil. This angle is of 3° m man, and of 37" in the 
•nnfmutan ; but in Uie hone it is 9U% tbe |i1mi^ of tiio 
ftramen being VL'rtied. If tbe*e(bre tbe nntuTel poiture of 
man wore bonzuntot, he would in this ret^pect bo circum- 
stanced like the hoisc, for the plane of Jiu condyles, which 
it nearly horizontal in the ui)ri:;lit position, would then be 
vertical ; the head, instead of being nearly balanced on the 
t4ip of the column, would hang at tho end of the ne^ and 
its wltole weight would have to bo aopported by mnie es- 
tarnal and constantly-acting power. But Ibr ttiie tbere is 
neither in the skeleton nor in the muscukr system of roan 
any adequate provision. In other mammalia The head ia 
luainiaincd in snch a position by a <jiri>ii- .r. l iliu kliga- 
iBi^iit (tho ligainentum nuchm), which pasi^es trom the 
spines of the cervical and dorsal vertebrte to the mo«t pro- 
iiiinent part of the occiput, but of which in man there is 
little or no trace. In tue horizontal position therefore lie 
«ould have tbe beevieat bmui, with tbe least powlr of sup- 
porting it. 

Tlie po^iition of the face immediately hencatli the brain, 
JO lliat lis front is nearly m the mmt: piano as tho forehead, 

peculiarly characteristic of uian ; for the craniu of the 
ciiiinpunzeo and orang. which approach nearest to that of 
man. are nltOMtlier posterior to and not above tho face. 
This form» nt tne same time tliat it remsrkably distinguishes 
tbe human from tbe brute features, is exactly adapted to 
the erect attitude. In that posture the plane of the orbits 
h nearly horizontal ; the cavities of the nose are in the best 
iliiecli II I' . inhaling odours, proceeilmj^ fr^ini before or 
ftsiiii below tuem; the jaws do not project in front of tlie 
furehe id and chin. But suppo^ie the posture changed, as 
painful an eflbrt would be required to examine an object in 
fteatof the body as is now neeessaiy to kcop the eyes flxed 
en tilt Mnllh. and the heavaas waM be aimoet hidden 
fram our vteir; tbe nose wvuld be nnvble to peraeive any 
other odours than those *.v?iir!i pro i ' Ird from the earth or 
foni tho body itself: and iLc la^iu and lips would be 
^Ituast useless, fur they would scarcely touch an object on 
'i<f ground before tho forehead and chm were in contact 

ih it; while the view of that which they attempted to 
teiiie would be obscured by the nooe and cheeks. 

Tbo vertebral oolomn in nan, though not absolutely 
straight, yet has its curves so arranged, that when the body is 
in the erect posture, a vertical line drawn from its summit 
would fall evnclly on the centre of its base. It increases in 
siic in (he lumbar region, and is therefore somewhat pyra- 
midal in form. The lumbar portion uf the human verte- 
bral column is also of oonsiderable tongth, and is composed 
of gve Tcrtebm ; while in the chimpanzee and orang there 
are but fi>ur. The processes for the altaehment of muscles 
upon it are long ana strong; an arrangement well adapted 
lo overcome the tendency winch the weiglit of the viscera 
in iVont oC the coluiun has to draw it forwards and down- 
Wartls. Thus the spuimis processes of ihe cer\ical and 
d«>rutl vcrtebn^. whieh arc in other mammalia large and 
Strong for the attachment of the ligainentum nuchm to 
ittpnort the head, an in man soareety prominent, and his 
bead it nearly bahUMad on liw mMtal colaiui; vhila , 



those of tbe lumbar Tertebr», by which tbe weigbtof A* 
tboracio and abdominal viscera is partly supported, are 
pcoportionally much laiger in man than in other mam- 
malia. 

The base of tbe human vertebral column is placed on a sa- 
crum of greater proportional Ineudih than that of any otiier 
animal, and remarkably arched forwaidji. Ihe sacrum is 
again fixed between two widely-cxpanderl haunch-bones, 
forming the lateral walls of a peculiarly brood pelvis. By 
its great width the pelvis forms an ample cavily ibr the 
support and de£an«a of many of the viscera, and especially 
of the pregnant ntenis ; by tbe distant separation of the 
haunche-, and thij^hs the basis of support is i i m' i ;l wider, 
and by Its oblique dircctiun the wei^jht of the bo<ly iti liaus- 
tnittcd more dneetlv from the sacrum to the upper part of 
the thigh-bones. 'The pelvis of every other species of the 
cla&s is very different from the human ; it is always longer 
and narrower, having a &r smaller space between the iliaa 
bones and the hiwost ribs; the sacrum especially is length- 
ened and reduced in width; the alie of the iha are much 
less expanded; and tbe whole pelvis, instead of Ibrming 
an angle w itb the Ttttobral eolumn, is almost in tho same 
line with it. 

1 ;. lower extremities of man are remarkable for their 
len^tii, which h proportionally greater than that of any 
other mammal, except thwe of the kangaroo tribe. Now 
it t» evident that no greater obeteole to pragreeaaon in the 
boriaontal posture cooM exirt than (his length of what 
Would then be il.r h mtl legs. Either man would be 
obliged to rest on ii.s kuees, with his thiyhs so bent to- 
wards the trunk, that an allempt to ad\aMce them >*ould 
be painful, and with his le^s and feet immovable and use- 
less; or he roust elevate his trunk upon the evtretnities of 
bis tees, throwing his bead downwards, and exerting him- 
self forcibly at every attempt to brine forward tfie thighs by 
a rotatory motion at the hip^joint. In either ca^e the onl v 
useful joint would be that at the hip, and the legs, would bl> 
scarcely superior to Wooden or other rijiid !<upporta. 

The position of the human thigh boue, in which it is roost 
securely fixed in its deep acetabulum, is that which it has 
when supporting the body in the erect altitude. In ihu 
chimpanzee and orang-outan its analogous position is at an 
oblique angle to the long axis of tho pelvis, wiUi tbe body 
supported obliquely in front of it: in other animals, as the 
elephant, it forms iiearlv i i II;!;! an<l in others, as 

tho huise, ox, &c., an amic uij^.c with the axis <A' the 
l>elvis and spinal column. The human fVniur is further 
distinguished by lU great length, by the obliquity and length 
of its neck, and by its being directed somawbat dbliqaety 
inwards towards that of tlie opposite side, so as to a|lfn»i> 
male the knees and brbig them more directly unur the 
pelvis. It is by this neat length of the thigh that the pro- 
portion in t1>e length of the numan thigh and arm is so 
different from lliat which obtains in the apes, among which, 
la the chimpanzee, the arms reach to the level of the knees, 
and m the orany-outan to the ancles; while in man they 
extend only to the middle of the thighs. In all other 
animals tho thigh is still shorter. 

In the human hnee-Joint we find tbe eypoaed eslMmities 
of tbe femur and tibia expanded so aa to presotit a very 
broad articulatinc; surface; and tlic internal condyle of the 
femur lengthened, so that the whole weij;ht of the l>ody, 
when erect, falls vertically on the top of the tibia, when the 
joint 18 in the firmest position in which it can be placed. 

The weight^pf the body is next transmitted through the 
tibia to toe upper convex surface of tbe astn^alus, and 
thence to the Other bones of the foot. 

The human foot is, in proportion to tbe aise of the wliole 
body, larger, broader, aim stronger than that of any other 
mammal. In the upright poMiion it is at ri^'ht a'nyles 
with tho leg, and is in contact with the ground at both cnd<«. 
Tho !>o1l- of the foot IS concave, so that the wei(j;ht of the 
body falls on tl>e summit of an arch, of which Ihe astragalus 
(supported below by a very strong Ugamont), represents tbe 
key-stone, and of which the prtneinal points of support an 
the largo and arehed oa oalds. and the anterior extremities 
of (he metatarsal bones. This strength and size of his foot 
enable man alone of all mammalia to stand upon one le>r. Tho 
natural contact ofthe os calcis with the ground, and its arched 
form, are also peculiar to htm. All the ape^have the ukt-alcis 
small, straight, and more or le.ss raised from the ground, 
whioti, when standing, they touch only with tbe outer aide 
«ft]iti«l«f Ibaibot; while in animnb mm wmote flram 
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man the angl* which the 04 calcis fcrms with the tibia u 
still more acute; and the fuol bein^ fnorc elun^utcd aiwi 
narrow, the extremitio* of the U^e* only corno in roiitac t 
vith tb« grouml. The foot of the motik«)r u> »u\\ fun her 
dteUoguisbcd frum that of man by the great length of four 
of itt toea, and tbe Mparation of llw moit internal (whkb. 
instead of boint; the iw^t, i» the imtlleet) from the rait, 
in Bucli I III, 1:1 r tti t It can be opposA-d to them inaction, 
hko a ihuuib. Mut>kf)s arc lieiiie four-handed, all their 
«xtrt' initioj being ahkc udapti-d for prehension, and for 
cUoKing to small bodiea, as the branches of trees, &c. 

Buns chest i» large and expanded. It is flattened in 
ftoiit. and haa greaitar dUMOaions transversely than in 
depth, a peculiarity in wlueh onlr tbe most man-hke mon- 
keys partake. The <iteruum is short and broad, and than 
is a ooiuiderablc distance between the lower ribtnnd Ibe 
iuiuneli-bones, in oonsequeiire of tho small number of ribs 
and the length of ihtj lumbar portion of the vertebral 
eolumn. Theviscera in this space, winch in the bnrizontal 
Bomtion vould be but insufBcientU hold up by tbe abdomi- 
nat niiMlei. are in the Meet stlitiide Mounly mpported 
bjr the exiianded pelvia. 

In the upper or anterior eztremtt^ of man wre find ample 
prriofsof liis naturally erect attitude, t!u)uu;h s-omc of tbi-m 
are only of a iie^jatiTO kind, a* those drtivMi from tlie total 
unfltneiis of ihe arm and liand to be an >ir^;an of support; 
and others only presumptive, as those relating to the neces- 
sity of the upright posture for the Aill eieroiae of tbe bands. 
But the peouliaritiaa of tbe nppet «xtremii7 of man, in re> 
lation to hia being the onty two-handed animal, are tnlB- 
eiently interoslin.: to rcipiirc a separate description. 

The other parts of tbe humdn body coiiccnicd in loco- 
mniion are in exact adaptation with the peculiar construction 
of the skeleton. The superior power of the muscles, tending 
to (haw the head and spine backwards, has been already 
fefvrted to; the glutei, bv which the pelm is fixed on the 
thi|^ and by which the prinoipal outmrd motions of 
the legs are performed, are very large, forming the buttocks, 
which are peculiar to man ; tne extensors of tbe legs are 
more powerful than the flexors, an 111 rangerncnt which is 
the reverse of that of other animaU; tbe gastrocneroii, 
from which such powerful exertions are oonslanily required 
to raise the whole weight of the body by drawing up the 
heel, as in walking, jumping. &c., form a largo mass, the 
ealf; wbieh. like the buttook, it fcund ia no otbar auinalf 
the Boxor longus pollieit muwle ia attaehed only to the 
great toe. on wbieb the \veit;ht of the body is so often sup- 
ported ; while in the cliiMiiianree and orang. which, m so 
many oilier resiH-cts resemble the human form, it is atlixcd ! 
to llie three rutddle toes; the aerratus magnus, which, like 
a slin^ between the scapuln, supports the ftml of the 
tninfc of quadnipedt, h pro^rtionally tmaU in nan. 

In the preceding eboenatiom, at the tame time that the 
peculiarities of the human skeleton have been pointed out, 
sudicicnt evidence has probably been adduced to prove that 
the erect attitude is that to which the structure of man, 
but of no other mamnml, is he^l adupied. Yet some have 
argued tbe contrary from the histories end fables of some sup- 
posed wild men. who, it has been said, were found in wootb, 
dumb, hairj, and erawliof on all-foun, and who luNra been 
eooaiderad aaapeeimens of man. unaltered by civilisation, in a 
state of origiital nature. (See the histories of Peter the Wild 
Boy and others in UlutiuTibaiirs /?»-v/"'i''' zur .Va/fir- 
gttchiclitf; Monboddo's Antient Mrtaj /wncs,Sic j It issuf- 
flcicnt to say thui in the very few rases of the hind for which 
there is any autburttv. it has been clear! v proved that ihey were 
merely idiotic or otherwise deficient children, who had been 
hMt or expoaed by their paraau; and that tbe authors who 
atate them to haTe bera either quadruped or hairy are 
altogether unworthy of credit Rut while this cla>.s of 
writm has seemed anxious to reduce man 10 the statim of 
tliL' a[)es, another ha« endeavoured to prove that iheie are 
suiue of the monkey tribe who are habiiu.ill) Iniicil. Tiie 
alluMons already made to the structure of their >kelci n 
<whirh has been most ftiUv iUnttrated by Mr. Owen in the 
* Zool. Trans.' vol. L) viU have rendered this extremely nn- 
prabable; and it is now perfectly certain, from repeated ob 
wrvation, that the gesture of even those orangs who ate 
rni.>I man-likc n never agile or easy unles'* ihey employ all 
ilie.r ltiii1)'« to support tbem. The attcinpi&uf other animals. 
O'* do^>. bears, &,c.. who are taught to assume the erect 
posture, are avaa male oanatnioad than tbooa of the 
monkeya. 



Man alone 11 twa-handeil. 'That,' say* Curtmr (Hr^n* 
Afumal, 1. Ix), ' which constitutes the hand. prw|«t^* ^ 
calh'd, IS the faculty of op|o*ni^' the thiiinb to tJic oilms 
flug«t!>lt» seize llio most liniiule ubjc rl*, a tMTultf wb<rh o 
carried to its highest degree of per fiction in man, lh mt^t^ 
the whole anterior extremity ia free, and can be anaflajei 
in prehenaleo.* Banda thua dedned eeeor only i» mas and 
in monkeys ; the former is therefore made to ronaMaaa e 
separate order, ' Bimanous,' and the latter are loc-ioded ma 
second order, as quadrumunou^. or four-handed. 

Although formed on the same general plan e« rh« aiii»> 
rior extremity of all vertehrate<l annnaln. the -tri. ;ur» of 
the human band is ao much mora eomplKratcd tnaa ihiem. 
and adapted to SO many mofo intrieate oArev tbsa Sst C 
Bell iBridgMnUr TrtaMw, p. 16) has aaid» * He o««ht ta 
define the nand as belonging exdutirely to man.* lis ^m- 
fectioli as ail or^an of pi etieli.-ion is due ;ar''* I ■ ts w«3 
cunsiriicliun, and partly to the form vi tin. y-r^.-> \- A'ii wti's 
It IS coiiiiecied, for ' the whole frame in l^! r .i. »r« lo ia» 
band, and act with referenec to it.' Tlte rmn aiuiudis^ km 
•Xamphb which has been nrored to be that aharb it natanaC 

tn nmn, ia necaMary to ita nill aetion* and te that tndanamr 
of motion whieh it receivaa ftom the atn,aBd «hi^ m m» 

mam object in the coii5triictii,ii of all tlic parts by vhirb l^ 
hand i.s roimcctcd with the iruuk. And like manc/r rt 
could be proved that more remotely tbe [w^'-r 1 iriiies qf 
organs sensation, of digestion. ai>d of (Aims inrjtx^M sr* 
adapted to the hands. 

By a powerftd eoltar>bona, vbich heaps tike ahooUsr aad 
arm apwt Ibm the cheat, man oiblains. fn iiuMaaan wiih a^ 
the animals which have much jviirpr In diijginic. d«tt)f, « 
climbing, as moles, bats, stioirrcW. , a piiwisfful livn.' 
and inward motion of the arm, and a wi lcr lari-.;'' t ■ sr:)*^ 
beyond the body. His scapula, or should*;; -bwftc. «« *T^^ 
and broad, and has a prominent spine and arrvtsMi. '■ 
which muscle* are attacned. while its cleiioid caviiy , 
diieeted outwards, and maintahwd iMe by the etavirii 
leaves all the outward motions of tbe arm perfrrsh #•« 
from hindrance. In the same degree tbe beflBivphcYril 
head <^ the humerus loosely ad.ipiej to the shallow K>e*-- ' 
cavity, its long and light shaA, atid its flattened tubrr\A:^-n. 
all combine to produco a fVeedom of motion in tk« ufTrr 
arm. which, were it used as an organ of aappon. rc«U -■: 
exist without danger of iniury, but which are ok-cIaI b 
the «ida ranfce vitMn vhieb it ia neeawaiy that tb* hstrf 
should act. The onfy motions of the lbre-an» n^m iks 
upper arm are those of ttcxion ;uifl extm-iun ; by tbe farctz 
thi» hand can be brought witlnn. and bv the latter lU.w *'. 
beyond the rans^ of motion of wli-.rh the tijip. r xr-n al-of 
is capable. The bones of tbe fore-arm ttseii are *o atx-r 
latcd that one may rotate on tbe other in any p«%rtii= af 
the arm; the bone, which in tUa ratatim ia'i«a4hsstt 
that by whieb the binge-joint of the elbow is fcimiA «Mr 
that wliicli rolls over it is artiniluted by anotlicr } .rr- x" 
with the wiist and hund. Thus then were the b-ti-^l a->«if 
powi-rli-ss, there «<tuld be in the other l>iiu-* ijisd yuaSk tt 
the upiier extremity provisions for moving it thr0e|b >b< 
greater part of a sphere whose radina b equal to the kn gd t 
of the arm, for bringing it to any paint in that iflvBi^ aad 
for moving it in any direction at tnat poiM. 

The perfection of the structure of the hand Uself ts rWf i 
due to the size and strength of the thumb, by wh.eh 'j 
aii|ieriiMity ow v the hands of numkevs lub-- ei.joT a JNr 
dum of motion of the arm equal to that »UiK-b mao p»- 
ses-es) is aUo chiclly produced From its s«e and ftnar ' 
the thumb of the human hand can be bfouKtac uii* asac 
and nowerful oppoailion to lha extremitiea of the IsfaK 
which are all moreover separately moveable, and ran siiph 
in it* turn, or attogeiher, bo einpIo\e<l in aMonau.-a w-.*k 
the tluim!) TJu- I(\i>i c n^ich-miu n will sh * V.ij'* zt^mr- 
ousaie the .ii'liul4Ji II) wlitch lluat:«Lsy awI • \a< t apfxi»,tA.' 
of the tips .if the thumb and of one or 10 ri:g»rv J sr*. 
nccesvur) , is al least es.<,ential to dcxlenty. In tbo*r ia> akrt* 
wh<ch a|jproach most neatly to man the thumb 1* to 
and weak, and the fingers so long and alaoder, Ihnt tknar 
tips can scarcely be brought in opposition, and on new W 
oiiposLfl in near contact with each oth- 7 with any d«ci*« "f 
folic. Hence though adininihly awiapted f<#cli:ipuic r^^ i 
bodii.'s of a ' L-iiai! sire, a.s the •mull braiirhr» of 'we^ k^^ 
Ihey can neither »eiz« %ery miuute obi«cta, oor mf f t"* ^ 

large ones; but the band it h adapted iv «M tbv* 
and maiv other poiyas. 
ItbagitMlpaaufiari^afniathil hb baaii 
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nrc to different from each other ; and in man nlone their 
net >re totally diiftsrunl. lu l\w inutikeys all tlw e&tre< 
■lliM 919 olike formed to be organs of prehentioD ; in tb« 
OtTDifOn tU u« tUlMorgftiw of prebension and support ; in 
tbt hooM MlillMto in or|MI» of support alone ; in man 
(be anterior or upper extremities are entirely for pnbension, 
tbc Dostcrior, or lower, entirely for support M. Bory de 
St. Vincent (art. ' Orun^',' Diet. CI. li' Hi\t. Sat.) indeed 
(liiiiks that the ubseimu of n prehensile powur in the human 
Iiyj! i« uncertain, and that thi> portion of the great toe may 
1h iihangcfl so as to convert the foot of man into a hanci, 
:iki- itiut of the monkey. He nys there ore peasants in the 
Landes of Aquiuine wbo vtn termed rMiMiertt ffont eol- 
Irciiiig the min of tbe Pimu mariHma, who aeauhv a 
power of opposing the great toe to the others, like a thumb ; 
out it would surely be as incorrect to deduce from 
ibo iii»l-inces of rarely aequired fKi«er in these }>eas,itils, or 
in those who aro born without hands, and can write or wurk 
•ith their toes, that the human foot is naturally an or|.'un 
«f ptttheasioa. as it would to assume that the natural posi- 
Ugnof the beer bereet, beOMtse e few of his species have been 
laucbt to eMttne eooh e petition tot esborttime. Beeides» 
io tho«e who hare been bom without hendt, end have en* 
tleavoureil to Mili^tiliite ilieir feet, the prchensnm of small 
bodies has been eliccied not by upposing tbe great toe to 
ibe othejre» but by fletiDs ite phelMgee flimly egeinet its 
ball. 

With one exception (in the fossil genus Anophitherium) 
Shin is distinguisned fram all other animals by the equality 
in length of ell his teeth, end by the equally eloae anprox- 
iraation of tliem all in eaeh jaw. Eveti the mw-i aiithropo- 
murphous apes (as the chimpanzee and orang-outan) liare 
the canine teetli lonycr lliiin tlu" oilu rs, nnil an inli rval m ' 
lite \iu& of teeth in each side uf earli jaw, to receive th« 
canine leelb of the opposite jaw. Tlie vertical ]x>silion of I 
liie buman teeth, on which one of tbe most characteristic 
Aetnres of the huinao face, the promioent chin, depends, [ 
iselao quite peeiiltei^ end is intiiMtely eemiceted both with 
bb ereot altitude, and with the perfeetton of his hands, by 

^hich the iliviiled food i*: f-nnvevoil to tlie mouth. The in- 
termaxiLarv bone*, in wincli tlie upper luciMr teeth are 
t3evc'lo|>ed, lui\e otieii lieeu rlorrilieii as absent m inaii I 
alone; but in fact they are only united to the upper muxil- 
lary bones at a very early period of the life of the human 
fteius. l*he extent of the palatine portioiis of these bones 
IS indieeted by the position of the loreniine tneisitre, which 
ia man are united into one hole, which is much nrarer to i 
tb« inciaor tevth than in any quadrumanous animal. | 

The sraootiuuM* ot Ins skm ami the entire deficiency of 
ell n.-iturul arms tjiihei of allack or of defenre nre other pc- 
euli.iritic* of tbe human race. The fa' e and body of the 
KiOs\ delicate female are indeed covered with Imir, and I 
llicrefore man must be regarded as a hairy animal ; but 
Ibere is sufReienidifletence betwean tbe flue culuurless and 
Aowny hair with which the heman body generally is beset, 
and the long silky or wwUy hair with whidi even tlie 
»aioolhest opes are covered, to mlopt this as uu additional i 
kpeciBc character of roai.kiiul. Some parts of the hutnaii ! 
body, on the other hand, are even more hairy than those of 
eiher animals, as the scalp, axillse, &e. In his naturally 
unerned condition, destitute of either printing teeth or 
itien^ claws, eovered neither with herd scales, nor with 
brisMes. nnr with a thick hide, and surpassed in speed by 
many of Ins more |HJwerfnl antagonists, man's condition 
*o(i!d socm most pitiable, and infen r to that of any other 
iiumal : for on all the rest of those to whom tihe h;is deined 
the weai>i)ns of attack, nature has bestowed the means 
i-iih«r of defence, or of ooncealuMmt, or of flight. But man, 
l>v his superior reason, hes subdued all other animals, 
tiis intellect can scarcely suggeet the mediaiiisin whioh 
lii» hands cannot frame ; and fie has made fbr hnnself arms 
more powerful and destructive ilnn n^n other creature 
'•eids; he ha;* clolhwl hiroielf in aiuioiir and built walls of 
flefence with which he ran defy the attacks of an) hut his 
rcllow-men. Naturally unarmed, man haa conquered the 
whole armed creation; some he has driven from their 
«faoda% end nlmest exterminated ; othen be has fiweed te 
■beie hia labour; end othen he usee Ibr hie fbod, hie ekith> 
in^er bis pleasure. 

The onlv other part of the human structure which it is 
MOW rieeessiary to n diee is the brain, whose sire in propor- 
twa to tbe rest of tbe nervous system far surpasses that of 
Hf odMt MiiiBeL Hue int]r bn at eoM wen hgr fliMenring 



th ■ prri]>ortion which the cranium, or rather the cauty 
coniaiinng the bram, and the face, bear to each other. In 
many eases also it may be estimated by what is called the 
facial angle of Camper, which i« found by drawing a line 
from the must prominent pert of the forehead to tiiat of the 
upper jaw-bone^ and observing tbe angle which it forms 
with another line drawn through the meatus auditorius 
externus to the base of the nose, or (the head hfing held in 
a vefiical ]>>snion) with a horizontal Ime. Jn roan the 
facial atinle is in tlie average of Eun«peans 80": in some 
children it is a right angle, but in some negroes is 
not more than 70". In the adult chimpansee (which ap> 
proaches io thia respect neenet te men) the fiMial angle ie 
only 35^ and in the oninf or satyr 341^. (Owen,* in Zbol. 
Traru.) In other animals it is •^till les-i, except when it is 
increased by the prominence of large front;il sinuses, or by 
the comparative hhortui -, t" Sie jaws. In reuanl to its 
structure the human brain eAceeds all others in the deve> 
lopment of its cerebral hemispheres, in tbe number and 
development of perts, in the depth end number of its oon- 
volutions. and in the quantity ef ile medaUary matter in 
proportion to the ooctieeL 

In the eeonomyof the human body there are neeuliaritles 
not k'Hs marked than those in its structure, rerliap* the 
inoiil cliaiucleristic is the ability which man enjoys of In iiig 
on almost any part of the globe, and of tlir.vmg alike m 
either extreme of natural temperature. Thus the Qreen- 
landers and Esauiroaux havereeehed between Hi" and 80* 
of north Utitude, while the negro ef Africa and tbe red 
man of America live under the equetor. Bui even Euro- 
peans, accustomed to a temperate climate, can bear either 
of these extreiiu'h of c(dd and lieat, as has. been suflicieiitly 
proved by the numerous instances in whu h those who lia\(» 
^one ott the Arctic expedition* have been obliged to winter 
in high northern latitudes; and on the other hand by the 
slight degree in which European settlers in the hottest 
parts of Africa are influenced b^ the temperature. 

Man subsists with equal Aeility under verioua deirreei of 
atmospheric pressure. The vaDeya, end the eleraied nible- 
lands of South America, some of which ar« lo.dttn fret 
high, dru both inhabited by man, the barometer btamling 
in the one at -Ili, and in the other at only JU inches. tVoi- 
damine and Bouguer, wttli their attendanlx, lived for titreo 
weeks at a height of 14,600 French feet above the level of 
the sea, where the barometer stood at 16| inches, and the 
almmspheric pretsure was therefinre only e little more than 
half that to which thej had been accustomed. 

In adaptation with his ability to inhabit almost every 
climate, man can siulisist on the most varied fo d. In the 
n<irlhi rn ri'^jioiis, where the earth is eovered thnuigli tlio 
greater part of the )ear with snow, and vegetables i>f any 
Kind can be procured only in tbe smallest ([uantity, the 
Esquimaux and Samoiedei subsist as well on annual food 
alone as tbe European does on the most cerefuUy mixed 
diet ;t eiMl on the other hand the inhabitant of the torrid 
/one is not more inconveniencetl by his daily subsi^teiico on 
tlie cocoa-nut, banana, yam, nee, and other furiuaci-ous and 
acid vcKi taMos. In the tetuperale cliuiates, where anim.il 
and vegetable food can be procured with equal facility, man 
is truly omnivorous ; towards the poles animal food or Ush 
becomes more exclusively bis diet ; and towards the equa- 
tor his food is chiefly composed of vegetables: end there is 
no doubt that in each case that food which is most univer- 
sally adopted is that which is heat adapted for the health 
of the inliabilatits. 

Thus then, in hi* comparatively complete independence 
of tho variations of external circumstances, man siaiuls 
alone. It is singular that the animals who appruach wvmX . 
nearly to bim in structure should be amongst those who. in 
this lespeet ef geographical distribution, differ most widely 
ftom him. The chiropansee and orang-outan, ibr example, 
are confined to the islands of Borneo end Sumatra, the 
coasU of Guinea, and a few other parts of AfViea ; and even 
in their native countries they occur in but small nunibei*. 
The difficulty too of removing theni to rolder cl inates. and 
of preserving their lives there, e^ell with all the a'haiiiai;cs 
whioh human art can suggest, is immense, and after a few 
months they become diseased and die. Henee we may 

• .Mr Owen •hon n Ilv«*. ll.P mrmirrmrnH whii li »ii|^-«rril lii |.io'<' n 
((rraU-r pn>Portlon«lp d«vrlii|iin#iit of tli« ii» llu'»i; juiiuaU » i;e . la 

OD thr •SidU Df yom)^ io(iivki<i»l i. 

4 Tlio wlilta mm «b> imp \hr l»«Trr niwt hnnl lh« bafl»1<\ Km Uw p-ftto* 

aa the iiSksf aalMtoesly. 
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conclude that aUliwgh he rerrivos rnucli a!ei in supporting ' 
the cxlromes of clmiale fr>ini the various means of defence 
with whirli hl^ aris liavi" kupplicd him, there is yet a 
Strength and pliancy of fram« in m»a vbich peeuliarly 
fit him. and him aloa«, for unimnl diatribatum «v«r tbe 
■urftos of tlw wtrUk 

Km in fbrtber rMBirkabls Ibr bit «1ow growth, and for 
the length of time (hiring; which he remains in a state of 
heluh-'^s infancy and uf youth. The ]ini<-e*!; of o&si&cation 
and the closure of the suture* <if the skull are completed 
later in hun than in any other mnmrtl ; lie ii!> unable to seek 
his own food fur at least the three first years of hiis life, 
aoddflM not attain to the adult period or to bia full sUture 
tAI b* ill flrDm flfteea to twenty years old. Hie Umgtb of 
time to wUch hia lib may be proloDnd ie bowew propor- 
tionally greater titan that of «ny anTmil, end ii eapeeislly 
inlercslinb' «hen ronipan-d with that of those who iti many 
respects leM iulile inm. The greatest lonsfctity to whu ii 
thcoiiin/s attain i> ab iul thirty yc;us, «h<ie in all nations 
of men instances occur of life being prolun;^c(l to upwards 
100 yeum. 

However widely nwu owy bo dittinguished from otber 
•tiimaU in tbe pectatieritie* of bie etructure and economy 
nircady detailed, yet we must agreo with Dr. Prichard 
{lif^ettTchet, 4-<^.. »• that 'The sentiments, fuf lings. 
Rynip,ii!ne>, mtt'rn;il consciousness, oiul iuukI, and the 
hahilu(lc» of lift: and action thence resulting, are the real 
and essential charaoteristicii uf luiinanitv.' The difference 
in Ibeae respects between man and all other animals is 
indeed w gieeti tbet » eomparison is scarcely possible. The 
hif hiOM OMitd endowments of animeb ere aliowo in tbetr 
eilaehment to their oir»pring ; but this ceeMsa when tbe 
period of helplessness is past, and there is no e\ ulence of 
attachment between indiMiluaU, except in the associated 
labours of some spc< ies. ami (lie consentaneous actions of 
the male and fenmte fur tbe safety of the ofiitpring. The 
arts of wbieh enimals are CApeUe ere limited end peculiar 
to each tpeeiei; and tbeie Mems to be no ex'Hlcncc of a 
powet of tnvention, or of eonitruotion for any purpose be« 
yoiid tliat to which the original and instinotive powers are 
adapted. Among the monkeys the adults exercise authority 
over the youii^, ami, it is said, maintain it even by cbastiae- 
lucut; but there is no instance iii wlnrh the stroiiiferspecies 
has exerrUed authority over the weaker, or brought it into 
a state of aerxitude. i.wn «hea made the as.sociates of 
IDUiUldiliatructod by him, how little have animals learned : 
a Urn uiiBetntng tricks unwillmely perfiwmed. a few word* 
uttered and eonetantly repeated, without choice or a con- 
ception of their tnciuunj;, and sullen passi^e submission, 
nrc in general the best results that can be I'ouiid. There 
is nota proof in the wtiole liistory of animals that any specie^t 
or individual has e>^r made an advance towards an improve- 
ment, or an alteration in its condition; whether solitary or 
living in herds, the habits of all remain tbe same; all of tbe 
aamo species appear endowed with the seme &cullie« and 
diapoeitions^ aoa eaeh iain menial power the Mmethntigh- 
out bis lifr. 

Contrast Milh these the progress of man. Tn liis origin 
weak, naked, and defencele&s be has not only ubiained 
dominion over all the aniinato creation, but the very ele- 
ments are made to serve his purpose. Uf tbe earth be has 
built hi'* houses, and construcicd weapons and the implc- 
Tucnts uf art; he ueaathe wind to cariy him in abiM,and 
to prepare fate ftod; and when the wind will not euit him, 
he employs fire and water to replace or to resist it. By 
artificial light lie has prevented the inconveniences of dark- 
|H vt : lie has slopped and made nvt rs, and has fon ed 
deseits, marshes and foroiits alike to bear his food ; he ha» 
marked out and measured the course of the celestial botlies. 
till he has tUooovered froiii them the size and form of the 
earth that be bimself inhabits. 

In intimate conncctkin with his exalted mental endow- 
ments is man's peculiar poMcssion of longuage. Other 
animals are naturally spcocbleu, not from any material dif- 
ference tn the form of llieir orf;an9> (for man eiin ied( li some 
of ill' 111 to imiiate Ikiii}, but \\un\ tlieir inability to form 
thuM itsituciauuns of tdeait which ure c^niiial to the cou- 
stxuctiou and utterance of words. 

The peculiariiie^ above described will probably be deemed 
■nfBeient to justify the sepantion of men as a distinct 
specie* from all others m the animnl kinj^dom. In these 
respects indeed tbe dii'erence between the lowest man and 
aiqr animd ii te giwlv ibut thechmfa whioh anyqiMiei 
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can he proved or supposed to havr wntlcr^jone in aay xr- --: 
of t:me. and under Luwoer varii-d circi.nistaacca ; 
if de:;rees of diirerencc of ibi-. kind could be measurvi. 
would probably be as much justice a« eooTenieac* c \!sm 
classt6cations of those naturalists ha«e separaicd xlk. 
from other aoinwU to tbe greatest foeaihie 
constituting of the lin^ apociflB a aepMBii 
order. 

We come now to the oomidsntion of the wiilioM le 
•nhich the leooval chMieSariMiei crtb* bmmmm tm»mt 

suhioct. 

Varieties in form are of course chiefly rrfemble t;< u ' 
ferenoes in tbe structure and proportion of the parts o( tht 
skeleton* and wo And tbe most marked characters vf tli« 
diSiatant races in tlie varied fi»riB»ef theiludL Dt. Piiifcael 
IRnearchet. i., 281 ) refine (he varietita ia the flam of 4w 
skull to three principal divisions 1 -t. The *\ttTa»irwaJ 
or ovdl form, in which are ineludfl all tb '^e t,'. ih« loda- 
Atlantic. or Iranian nations, compn^ing ili<- •^ooT.tt frwta 
tbe Htmalaya mountains to the ladi&n Qcrsn. .i:clud's^ 
the w liule of Hindustan and the Deocan. as «< II n Prr»i* 
and Arabia; and from the Oaaoea to the bordco of ih« 
Atlantie, iodudin^ tbe north of Afriea and newly thewhaii 
of Europe. In this variety the Iicad is rounder tbaa m iht 
others, the forehead is more expanded, and tbe uffvr 
bones and zyj;oiuatit.- arches arc so formL-^l a» jn« 
face nn o\ul sha^, while U is nearly on a plaoe with ti>t 
forehead and cheek-bones, and does not project towarb ;Lt 
lower port. The cheek-bones neitlicr project outwaris aal 
laterally, nor forwards. The alveolar procc** of Uae a|far 
jaw ia well iDunded and alightly curved vwrtical^. «• ttitf 
the teeth are BfaBoat exactly pcrpendieslar. lad. Tb 
narrow and clonj^tcd, or prognathous ikul!. wh .*' > 
in the Negroes, the Papua*. Alfourjuv New 7> 
Australians, and other neigblMuriiig oce-ini': t,it. ; v , 
of which tbe most marked specimens occur in ttste m^ma 
of the Gold Coast. The chief cbaiaalwaf the** ikv'aa 
that tbey gire the idea of lateral 
tion. Ihe cheek-bone pr oject 
The upper jaw is lengthened and projects fbreanb, 
to the alveolar ridge and the teeth a similar projertioti. sat 
thus diminishing the facial angle. "rd I um b(x«d 
square-faced, or pyramidal skull, which ts ikit of xhm Tu- 
ranian, or northern Asiatic nations, Samoiedev Yuka^rfx 
Koriacs, Tschuktachi, Kamtchadalea, Tungusuns,, Ch.Me, 
Indo-Chinese, Tangutians and Japanese, part of liar Tannr 
raeor and of tbe Finnish nation* of Eurofw. Sm* 
maux, the aborigine! Americans, and the Hottcnteta. fW 
Mongols afToid a yood s[Hcitnen i. f this f.>rnv i.: I 
Es(|innuuix an exaufjerated one. Its riio*t strAii;;; ci.!...- 
ter is the Literal or uiitwiird projection of the • .sntK »•» 
that lines ch-awn from each, tuucbiog the Aides itv 
frontal bone, will meet only a little above tbe ascx iW 
forohoad. The cbeeh-bonea pnyect Ikom wader lae a 
of the tirbit, and turn baekwanb in a larga areii er i 
of a circle. The orbits are lary;e and deep; ibr 
of the face remarkahly plane and flat; aua tbcaa 
as Well as the space bctwi'cn tbe 
same plane wnli the cheek-bones. 

Tbe varieties of features dependent on tbe diiEcrrscc* \ 
tbe form of the frame-work just described wUi ba at < 
endent. Tbe flnt variety ia disUnguiabed br an 
aitd regularity of Ibataiea, an abaence of any excostv* pv- 
minenee of one part in proportion to the other, a »s»aa(h s.-i 
gently-rounded cheek, comprwised and small 1^ a ti^ 
and prominent chm, and ibe \t bole face of a tol<rak'i *^ 
gular oval form. It is probable that amon; Eorryn.;. 
nations the Greeks have displayed tbe greatest pe«fcrL«^ 



in the form of the head, at least according to tbe 
standard of petftction. Blumenbach haa 4i 
Greek ekull in hii eolleetion. whieh. in the taaan of 

form, agrees jierfectly with the finest «urkj> of G' 
sculpture, and renders it probable that the Utier wrre mrii^t 
copies of nature, and not, as some iiavc suppMrd, idral ass 
fmitions, inieitdt^d to give Ibe expression of e^alwrf 
tcllect or of dignity. The same aatb«« dcscnbes aj^ ti» 
skull of a Georgian woman, equally 
elegance and symmetry, and wya that ili 
exaetly with that of tbe bead of a 
in the Tewnley Collection. 

The feat u ICS corres]K>nding with tin- narrow 
skull are distinguished by the prominenoe of the 
ftwn wbieh tbtj noqaipi a peaoliaf^ ^mbi aaa ame 
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m\ cbsnieter. Tbo oompiwHni, mmiTt tiid Mtnatiog 

fbrehea'I ; tho sconwljr proninent noae. with its wide ex- 
pamM no»triis; iho thick vrotrudinK lips, ami the rclrcnt- 
ing chin ; the nmjccling cheeks, and the heavy jaws, com- 
bine lo u'll to the chanictcri-tu ^ uppruxiinatc, though 
lhe>- do itut identify, the furui uf thu negro with that of 
animals. 

The fisalures of the third variety differ scarcely less rrom 
thftBumpean than those ufthe negro, but in a different di- 
netion. Iiutead of Uie Umg and ptomuient boo. we htxo 
find ■ Am wbich is broadest tnitiBVBnely from onecbeek-bone 

t>> the other: and which, as it i;i.i(lually narrows, boih aho\e 
and below, ac-(|uires somewhui cil a l<izencc shape. The no.se 
i*- (! at, till.' si),ice bi-twctii tin- f>t's .'cium ;i11n ilk-|iro^>ed, and 
tliceyes theiu»clve8 most frequeutly placed obliquely, with 
Ibeir internal angles de«cendmg towards tbe nose^ rounded 
tnd open ; the lips large, but not so pnomiiMnt as tboae of 
the negro ; tbe ebin tbort, but not retieatin^ under tbe 

But those vaiiftiL's -.irn not scpaiutid by very definite 
limits. Tlieic nutiitrous instances of iiL-f;iues remark- 
able for the beauty and European character ot their fea- 
tures; and daily observation snows Europeans who, in the 
luurowneta of tbe akuU, tbo lowneM of the forehead, and 
the |itVBinienoe of tbe jawa, eloeely approximate to the 
MKre; wbile others in their features resemble the broad 
•nd Itftt-faeed Tartars or Chinese. Within each of these 
TDrieties moreover an- uu luik'd iiuiiieruus smaller divisions, 
*liich nre cortainls, though lcs» prominently, distinct iii 
their fi atiircs. Jlu- variotiesof national appearance between 
the Scoicli, £n(r|u>b, French, and Germans, for example, 
are in general dislinguisholile, though it would be difticult 
lo define tbeir dilfoieQCM. Simtlaf subdiviiiions of cha- 
raeler exist amon;^ idl tbe varieties, and so fill up tho in- 
terval', betweon llir- extreme speeiliKlis of each as to form a 
re<:uldr ami iicjirly jwiTect si ries, of which the Ei>quimaux 
Btid ne^jro niiL;ht oecupy the extremities, and the European 
Iho middle okce, belwoon tbe broad and high features of 
tbe one^ and the narrow, doofpUcdt «nd depmsed skull 
sndfitee oftboetber. 

Diflbrences in tlw sbape of tbe pelvh (on wbieh depend 
Mine important (I fftifjiiii-s in the e\tein;i1 fnin <jr tlic 
bmly) have been ofieu supjjOscd charaLlfn>tie of dilVi rent 
rarts of mt n. lUjt from an extended series ut idwLr\ hik us 
by Professor Weber, it has been lately siiown thai ever)- 
ft>rin of the pelvis vbicb deviates from (be ordinary type, 
m whatever race it may moU frequently occur, finds iu 
uialogucs in other races. He has amnged the various 
sbspes of the human pelvia in Ibur elasies. the oval, the 
iDund, tho square, and tbe cuneiform or oblong ; and ho 
shows tluit iiltlioi.yh the first is tho most general form in 
Kuropeiins. the ^ueund in the Americans, the third ni the 
\f m^uluuis, and the last in the Africans, yet that specimens 
of each kind may be found in all tbe dtfierent races. 

Tlie cheat (if tke negro is somewhat more expanded than 
tbst of tbe Euio|N)«n. the stemua more arched, tbe nbs 
hr^r and more roundly curved. In genetal also the 
ncfro's rori-arm, ineasureil in proportion to his upper arm 
•iiti to ihu hcigiil ui" the body, is longer than in the Euro- 
pean. Tho knees of luiiroes ot'ien upjieur tu Europeans 
mi&shapen. the bones of tltc leg bending out fratn beneath 
llanu, and iho feet tunicd outwards in the manner com- 
monly called splajt'ibotad. Tbe ubia and fibula abo are 
lilber more convex tbsn in Europeans; tbe feet are fist, 
sod the OS ca!ei>i, instead of l)i.in^' aiclied, is iii'.'nly in a 
I'raiithl line vmjIi the rest of liie tardus; anil the K.islro- 
•■iteuiii uuiscles havi: the i^Miuter part ot' their mass high u]t 
>'i the legs, no that the calves seem tu encroach upon the 
hams. 1 he hands an geneially naitow; the ftogen long 
sud very flexible. 

It is from tfasM modifications wbieb the negro proients, 
3rid taking extreme coses of each peeuliaHty, that thcfe has 
'ppcared somo ground fur supposing tbe negro to form a 
lir ide iiitoriiiodiute bet^cfii the Kuropi'an ami the monkey. 
But there is nu character iii which the dilleiencc between the 
lowest negro and the highest ape is not many times greater 
Uu.i that between tho Mime negro and the higliest European; 
Hid in all the im|)oriant points of structure wbich WO have 
already mentioned the differences wbieb tbe negro presents 
sie but sli^t. Tlie lent^h of tho ba«e of the skull, the lome- 
whal more baekwanl situatiun of tlie foramen magiiuiu, the 
docroose of the facial angle, and the projection of tbe teeth, 
dopMid ulroost entirely OO tht |flOatdlltliet «f Ibo iItmIu 



proeev of tU uppor jaw; and If t ilight dlovncAo bo 
mado fiir it, the negro in these pointf resembles tbe Euro* 

|K'an. Sr. a!bO, in the ] njiTiirn nre t f Iiis two osss nasi, 
the position ul llic tiatuum nwr tin- ^;ica,tcr part of the 
face, the equal Icns^th and a|.iin>\iiiKi!ion of all his teeth, 
the full development of the uitotoid and styloid processes, 
which are nearly or quite wanting in all apes, and numer- 
ous other essential characteristics there Is no difference be- 
tween the two races. At tbe same time tberelbre that it is 
allowed that tbe characters of Ibrm which tho lowest e1a.ss 
of negroes presents are more like tboae of the monkey than 
those of the European are, it is certain tl at the aiiproxiniu- 
tion is but slight, and that a vast snace is still kft bciueca 
them. It is true that there coincides with this degradation 
of form a very low degree of intellectual development, but 
it is not lower than that of the Esquimaux and Hottentots 
and many of tbe third variety, who in Komo reipeets, as tho 
breadth of the skull and fkce, sre even more distuttly 
removed from llie monkeys tliaii Europeans are. 

CoiiMiluiable diU'ereiK-i-s oecur m tlie general btaiuie of 
the several raees of manlciiid. In tlie temperate climates 
of Europe lh«i general hci^hl varies from 44 to 6 feet; tbe 
instances in which individuals have fallen far short or have 
much exceeded this standard oro too exceptional to be taken 
into a general aeoonnt. [Dwart ; GiAtrr.] Among^ the 
native inhabitants of America great varieties occur. The 
Peruvions, tbe natives of Tierra del Fuego and of NooiLa 
Sound, tlie K-.()nimaux, and the Cliayraos arc all de-cnliod 
u.^ \ erv Unuinuiive ; wtiiic the Payaii^uas.Caribees, Clu-iokees, 
and the nativesof the regions immediately north of Canada are 
said t« be gcnc-rally much above the standard of Europeans. 
The height of the Patagonianiaiso. though often exaggerated, 
is yet remarkablo ; Iho most nutbentic aooounts agree that 
they oommonly attain the height of sue feet, and that they 
not unfivqiu iiily surpa!«s it. Tho standard of heii;lit among 
the Africaiiis n|ipL>ars about the same as that of Kuiopt-aiis. 
The >Jottentots arc below the general sin!, and the Ihish- 
luen still more so, for among ,hcm 4^ feet is said to be the 
average height of tbe men, and 4 foot that uf tbe women. Tbe 
Caflres on tbe eontrary. the neighbouring tribe to the Ho|» 
tentots. are distinguished for their height and strength. 
The jtenjile of the loulli uf .Asia and the Laplanders and 
Satnoit'ilo in Europe are liei.craily shorter tluin the inhabit- 
ants ol'llio \s,ii nier i limaie*:, but theCMnnese and Japone-e, 
whom other respecu tuuch lescoiblc them, are of about the 
same^tature as the rest of tho Europeans. 

With these varieties in stature it » interesting to compare 
tbe amounts of physical power po&*«»ed by different im- 
tions. Tlie result of all observation has been the exact 
contrarj" of popular belief, which ascribes a dceresw of phy- 
sical blien^'lh jiroporiianale to the increase of intellei iual 
power tttejuned by cu iluilion. Tbe Spaniards in iheir fust 
intercourse witb America found the nuiivL-sin general much 
weaker than themselves; and the inability of the natives to 
sustain the severe labour of the mines lodto the introdll^ 
tion ot Aftican slaves, mm of whom was ooual to throe or 
four Indians. Heame and others have round the tame 
feebleness in tho natives of various parts of the North 
American continent, and Pallas in tho Buriats. Hut ilio 
most txuet observuiiiiiis weri- made by Peron with the dyna- 
mometer upon I'i natives of Van Dieman's Land, ]7 of 
New Holland. 56 of tbe Island of Timor, 17 Frenebmen 
belonging to tbe expedition, and 14 Bngliihmea in tbo 
colony of New Bouih Walei. The mean lesnlts were as 
follows:— 

8tiMi(th 

Van Dieraan^s Land . . AO'C 
New Holland .... SO'fi . . 10*2 

Timor t . M*7 . . 11*6 

Franco C9*2 . • Hi 

England 71*4 . . 1«*S 

Tlie substance on whieh the varieties of colour in Iho 
huiunti rac€ dejx'ud, is seated chiefly in the soft and most 
internal layers of the cuticle ; the true skin (cuti«, derma), 
ia similar in all nations, and the outer hardened iayor» of 
the Gtttiele have only a light tinge of the colour ol iboie 
beneath them, which constitute wnat is often called tbe rote 
tnurosum. [CtmcLs; Sxtir.] Tbe butsun eomplexiaik 

di.'pend> in part •>m the condition of the cutis and its vfriscts, 
and in part on that of the cuticle. Iti white nations, accord* 
Iqgtotlit flilOMi tir MMpintive emptiness of tho blood- 
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vc**tlR of the skin, wc Qiirl all the p^radalions of complexion, 
from tho deep niddiiuss uf full liculth, to the blanrhcrl 
pallor of sicknew; ind in negrow, tl>e Biime ehangos arc 
indicated by « greater intensily of the blackn«i« and by a 
dull leaden hue. These dlflereneee however chiefly chane> 
Icrisc uiilividuriU : iln- n.Uiunal variations dcpeiul ratluTon 
the ri'Oclc. A ih'wk aiui opaque thouirh colourless cuticle, 
obscuring the blood uf the cutis, assist* gr«aiS in j^imul; 
tiiat deadness of hue and phlci^mulic a.N|icct which di><iin- 
guiwhet MIIM BurDpeaiis from othei's who with a thinner 
and more tnnaiment epidenniit are marked bjr a (torid 
ruddy poniplrxion. As the cuticle beeomeo darker In colour, 
it obscures mure completely the colonr nf the hlo<Hl in the 
suhjjtcent ti»!»uc and hence it i» only ni nations of light 
CI in|>i< Mon that aiidden bliuthing or palonoM Ji at once 

perceptible. 

"With the vai irtii ^ id [he colour of the skin there gene- 
rally coincide aualogau* difiiBrencee in the heir and cyeo. 
It i* ptohablo indeed that the colourin;^ mutter ia the aonie 
in nil ; kein^ combined in the cuticle with i(« iteculior cells 
and <icnles, iu ihu hair with a horny substance, and in the 
ch )v 1 1 membrane and uvea with their minute lonndiiih 
particles. 

Or. FriduUfd TCfbrs all the dilTereiices of complexion in 
man to three principal varielie - — I. The Melanocoinous, 
or hbick-hain»d, which i« the complexion generally prevalent, 
except in the northern ports of Europe and .Asia. The 
coincident colour of the skin varies froui a deep black, an in 
some AlViraii-, to :i iirifli lighter or ta ni' 'lili.ir stci.ir. In 
thccop()er-c<ilourcii in; ions of America and Africa the dii«ky 
hue is combuuHl with red, while in the olivc coloiired races 
of Aeia it is mixed with a tinge of yellow. In inten-ity of 
eotoiir there is every shade from the black of the Senegal 
negro to the Ughl olive of the norihera Uindua* and iiom 
the tatter there may be traced every vnriely of shade among 
t!i>> riT--i;iiis .iiiil i.ilu I- A>i:iiii s, t ) thr <MiMi|ili'\..in of ihc 
kwiiflhy SpaiiianU. .iinl dI" Ul u k. iwired Euiupeiins in gene- 
ral. 2. The Lt umiis. m All inu \ariety, examples of which 
occur in all countries [Alhino], but perliapi most fre- 
quently in hot chniaics. Tlicy ore diUinguiahed by the 
total abaence of the oolouriiu[ matter of the cuticle, hair, and 
eyea: hence their skin ia or a milk-white or pinkub-hue, 
the hair s.lkv uhito or at most yellowish, the ins rosy and 
the pupil iiiioM^ivh red. 3. The Xanthous, or yellow-haired 
variety, whu li ui' |ii<i> s all thxse individuuN i have light- 
brown, auburn, yellow, or red hair. Their general, com- 
plexion is fair, acquiring on exposure to heat and light not 
a brown hue. but more or Ieti« of a red tint. The ejea are 
light eolouted. This it the variety moat prevalent in the 
teuiperalely cold regions of Europe and Asia, w hose climate 
kceiiis peculiarly favourable to the constitution of bodv cou- 
i)i-i-ti-il with it. Tliis \;u ioi\ may r^| rui),' ii |mii any bl.vck- 
haire«I titbe; as it luta la llio Jews, »!tu, ihuugti generally 
black haired, present many examples of the light fair njin- 
plesioa and reddub buir. Ur. Pnrhnrd n!*o adduces (/?t'- 
»tarfh$tt &0., i,2<8) ample oTidciu i- ih.a ii)>taiir<es of this 
variety occur not only among the Greekst Romans, Rus- 
sians, Laplanders. Tartars, and other Mclanucomout rac^ 
of the least ^^arlliy sli.uli', Iml nmtng the Rj:\i'Uar.-.. Afri- 
can neKr<)4 s, ami Utv i-H!aiiiiei« ot the Pacifii-. 1 lju uiiij<i.i[y 
of ih. -L la,t cases have b«'en confiMimlcd, under the term 
of white negroes wall the roat Albiiio<« ; but they differ 
from them m the more ruddy hue of the ^kin, theooiouir 
of (he iris, the blackness of the pupil, and the flaxen or rod 
colour of the hair. 

Other varieties besides those of colour occur in the skin 
and its appendages. Tho skin of many tribes of negroes is 
peculiarly sleek ami mly, from tli>' ;i!hui'1.uicl- ol' m li.iceous 
and perspiratory secreliniu Fruiii many also there is 
emitted a perulivly slmng odour, and Humboldt lays that 
the Peruvuns con by the aease of jmell alone distinguish 
tho Burapeaa, the American Indian, and the negra The 
eutiole of the dork tribes is thicker and coarser than that of 
white nations, and, ftom the circater diOlcuUy of separating 
ihi- latter into two layers, it i.a> ii. en imagined tliat tin re 
is no ri'le lu i.ioo«um, or soil t uUt le, in Europeans. Tlic 
hair alsu varuts almost as much in its texture as in its 
colour. Its chief varieties are observed in the copious, long, 
aoft, and more or low curly hair of various colours in tiie 
KuffOMOU; the strong* ttiaight, and scanty hair of theSoalh 
Sea Mluaders; and ttm Mack. fine, wiry, cri'-p hahr of the 
n<||Ce. A verv gene: ill than; ■ -t • uf thr d iikii-< «Ii)i;iiil 
■■lions is either an enturo wuiu uf beard, or a very scanty 



one developed later in lif"- that, in the white nte%. Ifr. 
I.,awronoe tLeciare*. 'iJi) has adduced proof* if '^ s :a ib* 
MongoISi the Chinese, Japanese, Malavs, S ..tb S^i U- 
londers, negroea^ and Ihe Indians of Korth and 
America; bat the fact has been soiMwlMt obec«fi4 be Ikt 
praclirf. whirh is (jcik. rrilly prevalent among tbeaaaBflK% 
of extirpating tiic liiile hair which they Imv*. 

Ill the perl'ji 111 iiirc of tin- several ft.nri.ui, . af the cr - 
nomy, it has not )et ap(.>t;arcti that any fixed d)t<Frrrn<e tv 
ists in the several races of men. except in rax-* in wtp'l 
the variation is due to the difforenoe of cliaaiek ood oenn 
alike In alt races when tuUeded to the samo iBtfeenm 
In physical endowments aUo. however gre*i mty be tJi^ 
distance between tho degrees of intellectual aD<l TE<;ai c'.< 
vnlion pos?r^-f i! ]>\ < i\ ih-c'I ;iri ! unciviliard nat^ortv >*■*. ib-TP 
is suthcient < \ i icu' tr lo prove that in all there xn*y W inc^i 
the samerofttita) ciiduwrnents, similar natural prt-|iidire«a:'t 
impressions, the same consciouuiettt, ncatioaratsw ij MjiaUm i, 
propensities, in short a common physical oaliuec eraeam- 
monmind. (See Priehonl's y/r«^arrA^«.) 

This accordance in the physiological a^rl p^jrh.^.:] 
properties of all nation-. alfonU one of the s'ron,;f-»t 
possible arguments tn favour of Ihc «h<^\e human ra^ 
being but one species; for, as Dr Prichaid ob-«r\*^ 'ibr 
phyMological characters of race are liable lo few and uc*B 
portant variations;' and therefore when WW ftad Aol is a 
number of individuub apicad over the greater ptn of xW 
globe no other dtlfanences occur, either in the 
of life, or the extreme len:;!(i occasiuiiany altairvd. x '■..<. 
periixls of gestation, of inlancs. i f i-ijlj«?rty. and c< -•S^r 
changes in tliL lt ii<jmy, or in the (labtijv instinct*, iff:-: 
tioDs,and intellectual faculties, than may be fatrly auniu*«4 
to the dilTcrenccs of external circumstances^ it majrWel 
once oonduded that they are all aMOibaia of the nam 
family, and the offspring of one eummun etoch. TSus aiyi 
nient rcrcvi'^ support from tlu- fart thit in rjuDV ztumil^.'^ 
which fioin thfir forms oloiu' it mi|,-ht liiflScvh to dr>-> 
1)1. Ill- \v iiul lirr thfy hel<iiii,'oil to till- ■.lino -r rLfftT , .- f •j^^-j^ 
adiver>itvucc-ur.H in their physiological cimrarten. Thut ''at 
Wolf an d aog. t hough in many other respects clo^-lv mctn b '.jtg 
each other, differ in the period of grUStion. the ahw acdf lil 
rying heryoung ninety days, and the lMtch(ofMkale«tr«m>t I 
only sixty-two or sixly-ihi'-c Tn like m^uiur tbr 'i^ » 
strongly distinguished from tlic wulf in lti» iiifiuiatn's. ft. 
is i;\(. r_v wIr'ic i phscT\ ah!c, t.j a>.-iK infc with man ; urtl th» 
fr'.iii l>utli the wult and dog, in his liolilary habcts. Yd 
tv\ u\ tlii'v three agree so near^, ttiat Kffne nature'. «hm 
deemed ihem to be the aama apedo^ Similar dt^wuss 
may be observed in the ox kind, between thw duaaakwwi 
ox and the bisun and buflalo, which, though i»e*r!» r\U'td 
to him in form, arc totally apposite in dt>puAition arri t»--» 
So liso the mo^t in irl>>'<l dillervncei* Li t\t(-LTi the •brr^ • • 
aU its varieties I and the goat are tt be Ibund in :b«r st- 
siincts and consequent modes of life: and k> i-n tknr^k 
numberless other instances, all lending to pfo%e ihr |HP- 
muneiicc of physiolof^eal and paychiealehafanm in mrt 
sDocies, and their comparative faidepvndcncv of tb^ 
ifuences by which modifications in form and rolmtr *.t p.-\- 
diiced. 

It is necessary however to show that the •cructr*a} if 
fcicnces which seem to distinguish so clc-arlj \he tc^tL 
natmns of mankind coincide with similar vamtioesia«<itef 
animala whush are descended fiom a commiia •tack- 
vinationa oceur especially in animals which har« 
mesiicnted, and thus subjeeted to inllurnres 
rc-pecis analogous to those under which man has ftlin. :z 
the progress or decline of civilization. No one. f«r rix^ • 
ph . Will be inclined to deny that the ranctie* «>f 
tliea* IS rca»i>n to believe are nil of one SP4VJPSI fvwxi 
far greater differences in form and colour, an-l in s»» 
pert* of their habits and instincts, than any thai am ika^n J 
in man. And it is worthy of obsarvatM tlm( m <ht 
highly domesticated races, as the spaiiurl. ihc era-r -rs 
more fully developed, and recedes further from thf tira 
the skull prosper to the wolt". than m ihov, \» :,ifb •/« W^f 
cultivated, as the mastiff. In this we can trace a mrmi m 
varieties very analogous to those of the OHmkey. Iln 
and tbe biglily civilised European. 

The races of swine present eean mora iwnMHiaMe ir 
stances of variation, which have been pariicularlrdevrrlM^ 
by Blumenbach (/?*^/'rA>»» zttr SaJurge»rh.\. It a err** ' 
that iht.'sf all ilc?i-ini! from thowil'l l»'ar: and:! »»t»;o«"» 
coriaia tiut swine were unknown in America bjl cwrwc 
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there by the SpaniaHs. Yet in that country they hare a\- 
readydegeniTalt'd into hn-iMls ^ cry liiffuri'Ht tiinn<;i<-h oliii-r 
And from their orij^inal. Those taken to Cubagua became 
k nee with loe» half a span long, and those of Cuba became 
mm tluu Iwioe as iMrgs a* tbair proigsmton. In Nor* 
naiHly thaawim anrematkikble fbrtbe length of tlie bona of 
the hind leg. Swine with solid hoofs wen' known to iho an- 
tiptils.ond large breeds of them are fouri'l ui Him:,'ary 'nul 
S'.voIlti. In sDiiu" nl-otliL" liuofis ihvi(lt;<l nitu Iivl' rlcfis. In 
Guir:(.a they have lung ears couched upon the back ; in China, 
a krgo peodoot batty and very short legs ; at Cane Vcrd and 
«lber piaiiea, very higa auirYed toaka. Thua then in one 
spedea wefindebangca avan greater than thoaewhieh oeeur 
among ninn; and as to the most important, I^lLniLMilvii-li 
says ib:it the whole difference between i i;ii:uui) ol llic 
negro and tliut of a Eur.iprun i> hy no nio.ais ^.timUt lh:tn 
(hat \vliich o\i5is between the cranium of the wiid boar and 
'). i; i f till- 'lunicsticavine. An examination of the different 
breeds of sheep, boraes, oxen, g^ta, cats, rabbitatand alill 
nare of domeatie ibwl. vould in like tnanner ahow that all 
lht.fc specie*, oven while under ob.>-crvafn>n, arc subject to 
groatcr variations than arc found in the different races of 
fficn. 

In respect of colour, a jscrfcct analog^' huUU between the 
varieties of domestic animals and those of men. In all 
those enumerated above* examples occur of the meluno- 
eoinoua, leucous, and xanthoua varieties springing up 
casually or cxistine constantly in particular breeds. Thus 
even in England tnc cattle of different counties may be 
r(V(i|;nisL(l 1)) their colour as woU as their forms. Azara 
rciuaiks* uf the boi Jie^s aiid oxeti of Paraguay (where both 
s[iocic8 have run wild and multiplied very ra]>idly) that 
while nil tli >so that are domesticated vary considerably in 
colour, tbosu that are wild have all the same colour; the 
boraea a cheanut or bay-brotrn, tbe oxen reddiah-braan uii 
tbe back and black on the rest of the body. 

The analog) lielu<'cn tin- \ a:iatioii!j to \\liifli tlames^ticated 
(and moru rarely wtiU> auiiuaU acu subject, and those w hich 
ur» observed in men, is a strong argument fur the unity uf 
the human species. Another which de»erves much weight 
n drawn from tbe jHrupa^ation of the several races. It ia 
wall known that among all other animala tba hybrid pro- 
4ucttnn4 of parents of different species are either quite 
' :;m ii f.r PO litllc proliQc that tlitv Vtrume extinct, 
.i;id that an iultrinediafe race cuuiol in u;aiutamed even to 
the second j;L'nL'ralion willi'jnl a rciurn lo tliu pure blood of 
oao or other par cut. Ou the other hand it is oliserved 
among doincstie tniDala tbot tbe progeny of different va- 
rieties of the aania ajjiaFiea exceed iu vigour, anrl are even 
mure prolific than their parents ; so that intermediate races 
»rc apt very soon to become more mimcr.nm llian tlu' oii- 
;,'nials from which they sprung. Exaitly iho same [nin- 
ciple holds in the human race. All nations j>iui<a.:atu 
together with equal fiiciiity, and Dr. Prkhard has shown 
tint the pfogeny of parenu of different nationa htm in 
many inatanoaa oxcamed those from whom they apning 
in vigour and in tbe tendency to tnnUiplKation. 

lastly, a consideration of the diseasos to ■n liieli mankind 
arc subject shows thai the greater part of ihoiu arL' com- 
mon to all, thou;{h nioilitkd in different climates, and though 
a few produced by io<-al circumstances are peculiar to indi' 
Tidual tribes. 

From tbeaa fiieta therefore, by which it ia shown that in 
all those cbtsraelera in wbiclk external ciieumsuneea have 
least influence the whole human race agree, while in others 
more easily modified they present only those chanfrc<' whi'-h 
are observed to an equal or o\ en a greater extent n ,ir m iU 
known lo liave descended from a common stock, it may 
fiurly be concluded that mankind is composed of but one 
S|>aeioa. The characters of this species given by Blumen- 
oaeh, Mui generally received, are: ' Erect, two-lmnded, un- 
armed, rational, endowed with snecch ; a prominent chin ; 
four incisor teeth above and below ; all the teeth equally 
approximated ; tlic canine teeth of the same length as ihc 
others ; tho lower iiiciMrs erect.' The same author divides 
the species into five varieties, whose characters are as fol- 
Iowa <Lawronce, Lecturet, p. 477): — ^I. Caucosisn variety : 
a white akin, either with a fair rosy tmt, or inclining to 
brown ; red cheeks ; hair black, or of the various litthter 
Colours, copious, soft, and generally carved orwavinii;. Irides 
dark in those with brown ^kin; ln;ht in the fair or rosy 
compluxioued. Large cranium with small face ; the upper 
ind wCwior xagiims of the ftnMC ifvtieitlarly deyaikqpad. 



and tlic latter fallini^ perpondicularly under them. Face 
oval and straight, With <lislin<-t features : expanded forehead, 
narrow and rather aquiline nose, and small mouth; fi-ont 
teeth of both jaws perpendicular; lips, paria-nlailv the 
loweir, gently tiiimed oul ; chin AiU and rounded. Moral 
feeling and intellectual powera moat energetic, and suscep- 
tible nf (lie highest development atid culture. This variety 
iio luilts the nntierit ami modern Europeans exc«>pt the 
Kiiins; tlic foiner aiel jTi'^ent irjhahitant> of We»'.er:i A>ia, 
a^ t;u as tite River Uby, the Caspian Sea, and the Ganges 
(that tlie .Assyrians, Modes, and Cba)<laeans ; the Sarraa- 
tians, Scythians, and Portbiana; the Philisiines, Pbcent- 
cians, Jews, and tbe inhabitants of S).ria g> nerally; the 
Tartars, propirly so called: t!ii' tr.be> aeinally occupying 
the ehaai of Caucasus; the (leoifjums, L'nia->*ian», Min- 
gielians, Arntenians; the Turn-, I'eis aus, Aralwans, Af- 
ghauns. and Hindus of high easiest ; and tlie iiorilu rn Afri- 
cans the Kiispl ;ins, Abyssiniiuis, and Guaiiches. 

2. The Mongolian variety : — cbaractenaed by olive colour* 
whieh in many eases is very light, and blaek eyes ; black, 
straight, strong, and thin hair ; little or no beard ; Iu ad of 
a square form, with small and low forehead; bioad and 
(hittei.eil lace. '.Mill the features running together; tliO 
glabella llat uiid very broad; nose small and tlut; rounded 
clieeks. projecting externullv ; narrow and linear aperture 
of tho eye lids ; eyes placed very obliquely ; slight pngee- 
tion of the chin; large ears; thick lips; statnreb parlieu* 
larly in the countriea near the north pole, inferior to that 
of Europeans. It includes the tribes of Central and Nort hern 
Asia, as the Mongols, CalmueUs, and Buriuts; tlie M.mt- 
choos, Da-urians. Tum^ooses, and Coreans ; the Samutcdt;^ 
Yukagers, Koriaes, Tschuktschi. and Kamlcliadules ; the 
Chinese and .lapanese, the inhabitantsof Tibet and BootaOs 
of Tonquin, Cochui-C hma, Ava, Pegu, Cambodia, Laoa^ 
and Siom; the Finnish races of Northern Buropa^ aa the 
Laplander)* and tbe tribes of Esquimaux. 

3. The Etln'oiM.ni variety skin and eyes blaek; liair 
black and vv>jully ; skull compressed laterally and clua- 
^ated towards the front; forehead low, narrow, and slant- 
ing; cheek-bones prominent; jaws narrow and projecting ; 
upper front teeth oblique ; chin receding. I'lie eyes 
prominent; tlie nose broad, thick, (lat, and confused with 
the extended jaw ; the lips, and particularly the upper one, 
thick. All the natives of Africa* not indaded in the 
fir*t variety, belong to this. 

1. The American variety skin dark, and moreor lessofa 
red tint; black, straight, and strong hair; small beard; 
and a countenance and skull very similar to the Mongo- 
lian. The forehead low, the eyea deep, the face broad, 
partieularly actess the ohaekB,but not so flattened as hi tbe 
Mongols. M<iuth largo; aiul lips nitber thick. This va- 
riety includes all the ualivc AmcnciiUS except the Esqui- 
maux. 

b. The Malay variety:— brown colour, iix>m a light tawny 
to a deep brown. Hair bluk, mOM or less curled, and 
abmvlaat ; head rather nanew; banai of the foeo large 
ami |>roininent: nose full, and braad towarda the apex; 

mouth large. In this ore included the inhabitants of Ma- 
lacca., of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, and ilie adjacuul 
Asiatic Islands; of the .Molucca, Ladr me, Philippine, 
Marian, and Carolioe groups; of New Holland, Von Dte- 
man's Land. New Gnin^ New Zealand, and of oH the 
ialands of the South Sao. 

Cuvier diatingniahea only three principal diviaiona— Che 
Caucasian, the Mont^lian, and tlie Ethiopian ; remaining 
doubtful as to tho Malay and Ameriean varieties. Dr 
I'nehard on the other hand (and his authority should have 
the greatest weight in everything relating to the subjccf) 
divides the species into seven principal varieties : — ), The 
Iranians, who in the form of their skulls and other physical 
characters resemble Europeans, in which are included, aa 
before detailed, all the Caucasian variety. '2, TlieTuranian, 
who are nearly the snme with tbe Mongolians of other 
writers. 3, Tho native Americans, cxeept the Esquimaux 
and some othen« ri—embiing them. 4, Tlie Iloiientuts and 
Bushmen. ■>, The Negroes. f>. The l*apuas, or woolly- 
haired natiijiisof Polyncsio. 7, Tbe Alfourou and Austra- 
lian races. 

HAN, ISLE OF, ia situated between 54* 4' and M* 
N. lat. and 4" 17' and 4" 43' W. long. ; 34 miles ftom 8t 
Bi es' Head in Cumberlaitil ; IC from Burrow Head itt 
Scotland ; andSd from Strungford, in Ireland. Its length, froitt 
nacth-norUk'eail to ionlh-wiillt<ivw^ isalioal 30 milea |_itt 
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fcr«Bltbml«flMBalMnit stall miles but is much narmwcr 
«t iU extrnnitiMi m4 IUi oiicumference » •bout 7& 
inilflt. It* Burfhee n tboat tXO iqiMre miles. Tb« Calf 

of M«n it a itiialt i<lnn<l sitii.Tltxl tn iha soiilh-west of 
the Uland. nearly .1 null- from it, nt d frinii ,1 to 5 mile« in 
eircutnft-Ti'neo. Tlio Kittoilm*. anntluT Mmll rm ky 
i*i s.iiu:itiil l(i:lwr"'ri iht" l»le and (-'alf of Mmi. Th« IhIc* 
of Mail IS tin- jMoiki of CiDsar. tin- M<jrKi;iia of Pliny, 
MoQiBd» of Ptolwnjr, Mmiavia of Oroaius and Bed*, imd 
Baboon of Nenniui. Its deriTBtion ia nroliably flmn the 
Bntish word " raon,* which tnpan>5 i<>ola(cu. 

The inland is intersected by a ridgc of mountain*, which 
run* from north-east to soulh-wwt nearly ihnnii;h iis whole 
length, and chiefly occui>ie« the ccntnil \mns. Or. iicrger, 
vho has fixed the hcii^hta of 89 of thcuu hilU, considers 
them to oompoM three chains, senaratcd from cnrh other 
by bigh l«ble'land<, and crossed by three very narrow 
opeoings. SnaBeld, the highest point of them all, is 8004 
feet above the leTel of the «ca, and North Barrule riiet to 
lb04fcol. The mount n ills, common*, und wastelands are 
supposed to covi r ,')(), <mi(| arra*, leaving above 90,000 urrc* 
for cultivniiun. Kntrlaiul. Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
are visible from the summits of the mountains on a clear 
dajr. The Neb, Sutby, and other streams which How from 
the motmtains eater the sea at l\ot, Laxey. Douj[las, and 
Ramsey. The eout ia tn niauy i>i.tres Teiy iirecipitoua. 

Rocks of mica-"il.il<' and i'la\ >lato cocnpo>>e all the 
mountains. Thc«' slates form also the coast at Spaniith 
Head, wluTo some prwipK-fs oviffd :!0U fed m lu'iulit. 
The summit of one of the dtili, contains a druidii-al luo- 
numcnt. Mica-sbte ia found at Snafield, the rounded 
summit of which is covered with Brass- The base of 
this moantain ts rich in metals. The galena which is 
Ibund hero contains fVom 90 to 130 ounces of silver per 
ton. Copper pyrites has 5 ounce* of silver per ton, and 
black jack i>elU lor 5l. per Ion. Cla\ 1 ite forms tlir I.lr^;l>l 
portion of the IMand and nearly all llic Calf, in uiiu of 
the varieties of tins slate, found towartU Us junction with 
the grauwacke rucks, the surfaces of the seams shine with 
metallic lustre. A stratified grey stone, which is used 
in buildinp, is the seoond variety m elay-alale. The thiid 
variety, at Spanish Head, is aied for Itntets, See. The 
roofiiijj-sl ite, drawing-slate, and one of a veiTnillmn rnlimr 
ni'ar Hraddah, makv up ilie other vancties ul (■la\-slaie 
found III the island. The sti oii'lary slate foriiialioii. rest- 
ing on the primary. con»ists of grauwacke, grauwacke 
•UltSp anil on iwt^andslone, and forms the greater part of 
the loeky isi ecait of the island, but does not exleitd 
mueb inmnd. The difls of thu fbrmation en the eoast at 
Spanish Head seldom exceed 2U0 feet, and uresent a bold 
and picturesque appearance. There is a belt along the 
West coust, about two inilea in width, t -uisi'itinj; of old le i- 
sandstoiie, of which iWl Cnstle is built. Limestone extends 
several miles on each S4dc of Castletown. The steps at the 
main entrance of St Paul's, London, presented to the dean 
and chapter by Ui-ihup Wilson, consist of the first vanety of 
this nieh. Castle ftusben was built of the second variety, 
whieh IS of a bitlish-grey colour. The third variety, 
of a light grey cot mr, eonsHt^ ehielly of sheils. The 
fourth variety is mak'iiesmn, rarely eoiifains organic re- 
mains, and its colour is vellow or Miiite iMey. Near 
Poolvash veins of trap, from two to six feet broad, break 
through the dark fgnf lincotone. Boulders orrur, of 
which the most numerous are gmnite^ which differs irom 
that of the island. Boulders of aienite, porphyry, and 
quartz arc scattered from north to soutli. and the hloi k> of 
clav-slate and mica-slato mixed with the ([unrt/; |T<>\e ii i<> ! 
bflonj; to the i»land. The other boulders ri 'i IjiukmI u( 
quarts appear to have cuino fsuiu tho ttoi tit and north-wcHt, 
and enormous masses of them aro found high up on the 
sides of one of the m<ist elevated mountains. Boulders of 
sienile form a druiilicnl circle near Kiahop's Court Granite 
in silo. wiitaiDing miea. felspar, and quarts, is found in blocks 
on tbo north side of 8eath Atrule. The deeomposition of 
the Iblipur Ann a fim powder, vUdi tssold forpolishiag 
iron. 

The sod ill the souih part of tlic island is a light cloy 
formed bv the decomposition of the clay-slate. The moun- 
tainous district is adapted only for pasture, and judicious 
•nltore alooe ean tender the hilly parts productive. The 
seQ however in the level country, extending,' from Kirkmi* 
ebael lo the north-eastern extremity ! :li isI.ukI, c in-ists 
of sand, clay, sod peat, and contam* exctiit n t marl. The soil 



in the neit^hbourbood of Citvlctown is wdl aii|lwi 
for wheat, and the abundance of lone an wdisa tlw io^ 
with a eheap manure. The elimato, Ulhoogh risialita. 

dntnp, and windy, is temperate. The highoC sml hfm*^^ 
tem|ier.ti ures observed are about 77° and Fanr. reanpi- 
lively: ti.e mean annual temperature is fllMt 4BI^ na 
annual fall of rain is about 37 inches* 

The IuirA'«ts ore frequently lal^ovisf to thwdflHto^ 
The agriculture of the oountrr, in esasemnm «f ifat 
attention paid to the bcirinf -flshecjr, was Csfl ewrj mmA 
to the women, who were accustomed to perform *U th* 
hard work of a fltrm, and frequently without ihnr a^.j 
the corn itself would have been unibrasbrfL T->' « :i . i- 
nc»!» of the fartUft, and the nature of the Waacs. «rr« 
much impeded improvement TIm breeds of rajiku aj- 
though Bishop Wilson was not inattentive to their UBft^m^ 
menl, long nmtmued very indiflerenl. When b<jwr\«f Jb. 
Clurwen fornuMi an Agricultural Society at \Varkm|ta«. be 
did not negleet the interests of the island, bat H frr- 
cept and example did even thin.; in hi. jxiwer to imprnr it* 
huitbundry. .Some cxccllcni l irinei* Iio!:i Kii^Und jiid Sr^/- 
l.ind, » hii ki t(le<i (,11 Uie i^Unil, -et liie e\.i inp sr of Unn* 
ing. The annual value of the land among tb« kdU M.r>^ 
from St. to J Of. per acre, and in some of tba beat ctiliini^ 
districts amounts to •to*., and near tbo towns t* «tLil lughit 
Many of the bodges present n very unsightly Bp(«ateen^ 
though more attention is paid to them tbao f^€wtU 
Wheat, and in nomo years potatoes, have been rxptno j: 
Very eoii-.iileratile i|uanlities. The turtup bu>tiazilri 
been much improved lately, and is sleadiiv adtatmt.c 
The largest part of the island is in the han<l» of ytvioa- , 
who farm their own estates, which are from 10 M 
acres. Few properties are worth mote than ttuH. a? sw . 
There are n.hout moOO acres in wheat, which, at :4 '^o»f- 
ters i>er arre. ) reduce 20,000 quarters; of UixJ'^ !«»-» 
acres, whieh, at I t|u,irter- per aeie. j>r dui e J?*.o«N*qwr- 
(ers ; and l.i.ltvU aeres of uats, which *l 3 quartrf*. pt^Mtc^ 
3''. mill quarters. The Houghton sheep, peculiir i« \sm 
Inland, arc slow feeders and long m cooftsg to maturtri; 
tlieir wool is much usc<l for making st or kta|a A judtr* m 
svslem of turnip euUure tiaa reoeiitiy bsaa Wtawdwced isu 
the Calf of Man, whieh will soon make tlus d re sin* 
produptiTc. The hest nii aa. f ir ifTei-tini; dura''k ttnprif.f- 
UJtnls in the agriculture at' the isbml are a ja^rw 
talion of stocks to the different s-nl> Thu. tl»« kvVjra 
galloways wdl suit inferior and mouniaui soil*, s^.i(• tfav 
short-horned may be introduced upon nch puturrv A 
judicious aeleotion of such varieties uf grain alsw as sett ife 
soils and the clinnate would greatly mcteaae tibe piadeiCin 
nevi of the island. 

llio early history of the I»lo of Man is oli«.<-i;r-. I*. »»• 
^•(i\eriie<l by a succesKion of Norw.-f^ian km^-v u- i Mi^- 
nu». finding himself unable to pre-erve the \\ e-:er s l»:«v 
sold them to Alexander 111., king of Scotkmi «x>. l.nt 
Soon after this Alexander reduc^ the late of Mm, aai 
appointed Re^^lua king, with vrboa he en teetd iBa< s 
treaty, stipulating that the king of Man should farssb v-s 
ships for Scotland, on condition that .\lexander defrn*^ iLt 
isle trom all forei^-n em tnies. William dc Montacnt*. w it »: 
Kiiglish force, afterwards drove out the .Scot*, bui b:5 p<^tT-> 
prevented him ftt»m keeping it, and it thus beraoe ti* 
property of the ktngs of England. In 1^7 Edwaid U be> 
stowed this i»tand first upon the earl (tf Cornvan. lar^ 
on Henry Beaumont. Tlie Seota, under IL><<<Tt B.-.-*. 
reeovered and possessed it until 1340. whe n the 
Shaf'rshuiy wrested it from Scotland in the met .-f t'.- 
•Aanl II I . and m UI it to the e.irl of Wiltshire, wh-' «i' 
iltei wards evecuted for high treason, and h?* nt*«» 
conliscaied. Henrv IV. granted it to Henry tVrw. «an 
of Nortliiimberland, and in I40S. in eo«a«qi»Mifw -J 
Henry Percy being attainted of high tivo»on. > ■ i :3« 
Isle of Man Ibrfeiled, the kin|; of EngUnd g^vr r>. « ^ 
the patronage of the h>!v )nic and ■ ! ht-r c clr*j<c - 
cal benencos, to Willi:itu Sm)i1i v ;iiid iiu Wjr*. Aiii-r»..*»l» 
the eavis ol li^ rly. lar Ins a d in jMittingdown the fT->«i_oc 
of lien l y 1\ re), on ciindition that lie should ipve tin UMft 
of Enu'Iaiel two falcons on their ooroaaiiun. TbiMse 
earl of Derby relinquished the titte of kiiw eCllaa sm 
took that of lord. James I. msde a new ffiot sT the 
island to William, loixlh earl of Derby, which the ;*r* > 
ment ronfirmed. Jnniett earl of Derb\, m c>.ii»eT^>ee 
Ins a.Iherencc to Charles I , ua- niicn pn^vTu-r sr : • v < t 

at Bolton, in llu wife dea-nded Castk Raabcs^ 
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to wbioh ahe retired, until Cbrutiao, on whom she relied, 
and who had Ibo command of the forces, capitulated to 
B'uKh ind PuekioAeld, who had inraded the island with 
ten Teasels. The inrlianicnt granted the iiduud to Lord 

l*aiif.i\. Kiii j; Charles II., on his acte>-u n to ilm ilnuiic, 
pvo ii to liio earl of Derby, tho sou of ih« eari who had 
been beheaded. James earl of Derby dyin;^ without issue, 
the inheritance devolved upon James, second duke of Athnl, 
irhft was descended from the youngest daughter of tliu 
seventh earl of Dorbjr. As both public justice and tti« >e- 
veDUe« of the kingdom were injured by the island aflbrdm^ 
undue protection to detitors, outlawry, uiul snmuplets, the 
British jjovcrnment pamnl an act in I72(j, empu«cniis ibo 
carl of Uvjliy I'j ^aW [wi ri\nlty and ruNcnue. Various 
causes howevc pruvuuted the sale being completed until 
]7i}A, when tht duke of Atholaold his sovereign rights for 
70,0001,, vith h • civil patronage, and the twocnstiea of Peel 
sod Rttshen. lh« doke however atill roteioed the title of 
l<^'r<l of Man, enjoyed all its ecclesiaislieal putroiiagu, with 
inmcis, minerals, treasure trovo, and other privileges. The 
'luke, aflcr re; LMloil a|'jilu';ituii;s t» ijuVL-i iiiiiciit, obtained 
a perpet\ial gmnt ot a ilturili ot tbe net cu^tumii revenue uf 
'111' isl.ind, and enjoyed the honour of governor-general, i 
liya ».ubse({ucnt arrangement with the duke on the part of: 
Ihe En<^li!sh government (6 George IV., c, 34) Groat Britain ' 
now enjoys »U tho sovereign rights and nrivilefea of ibe 
iitand. The eostoms of the ports aro also rested in tbe 
or lu u, and n new ru lo of revenue laws was likewise inlro- 
Jut'id that year (chap. 1 Ih), which established the privilege 
of licensing sui-h a stipulated quantity of certain goods 
charged with specified duties iis wilt «.ervc for tho onsnrnp- 
tion of the inhabitants of the isluKl. 

No part of the kingdom abounds so much in Danish 
rematm. The variotis tuniuli, barrows, weapons, coins, 
li'l Runic c'li:ir;icU'is affiinl clear evidence of llie cnn- 
t ijL'Uaii wliich the Northmen had with this island. Swuie 
Druidical temples have been dibcovered. Tho venerable 
remains of Kushen Abbey, which belonged to the Cis- 
tereiin ordor, ainl of another near Douglas, for female 
voiariea. mptwaed to have been /bunded by St. Bridget, 
show the influenoe of the ehorch during the middle 
ages. Tho tumulus at Tinwald, which is appiotiche^l 
w turf steps on tbe east, presents the appearance of a trun- { 
rated coiuf divi<lcd into three sta^*'*, which are nu>cd ahgut 
three feet above each other, and prupurtiuually diminished 
Ixjth in circuit and width until they approach the summit, 
where the king of Man formerly sat on solemn occasions. 
The local laws of the isiland still continue to be read and 
pnmulgnted here annually befiiro the governor, two doem- 
(ters, keys, council, and various officers of state, and divine 
service concludf j llic solemnities of the day. The Tinwald 
Mmiit (svliK-h iiieaiis eiilier * u iencc for an assembly,' or 
'a jir.idual liiir) is .situatc<l near tho intersccinin cC the 
hi^h road from Castk(o«n to Ramsey with that from Dou- 
glas Id Pcd. 

Tbe whole island was ibrmerly divided into 600 (tortions, 
nlled quarter>1anda ; hut this number was fnerened, aoeord- 

ing totlic aulhoi ityof Keltham, in IT^^.t t 750. l*ossc!->.ir.n 
for twriity-Qiiu years tfives a f,'ood title to jiii'jierty. The 
ri;jht cif [la-^tur ii;e tor u certain inmiher i-f cattle on 
tl»e comnaona. and of quarrying stones and digging peat, 
U3mtg to innprietors. 

The principal towni in tbe isUnd are Castletown. Doug- 
Iss, Fm. ana Ramsey. Castletown, aituated in the fouth- 
vcjt of tile island, is a neat town, with apaetous and 
regular streets. There is an open well-built square. The 
li'iiisfs ore situated on the opposite sides of a small creek, 
opening intti n bay in the shape of a crescent, the exire- 
mities uf which project into the sea. Castle Rushen. in 
(^istletowti, was built, aoconlin'r to tradition, in the year 
%0, by Guttrcd, a Dani»h prince, who is .said to have been 
buried here. The Stone glacis by which it is surrounded 
t^siipjiosed to have been built by Oifdinal Wolsey. The 
Honivwork of the keep and several interior jvirtions of the 
''uiUlings are nearly entire; but. in cniise<|i;enie of the 
<lfliiias;i ^ done h_\ repeated sieges, thcnlier parts have been 
fil>ainwl. Tho prisoners must have been lowere<l into the 
kvep by ropes, as there are no steps for descending. Tho 
stone of a neat and beautiful chapel in this town was 
I*id by Bishop Wilson in 1699. The college, which has 200 
pupils, and is c^indKctpd with great ability and success by 
^rieus masters, was built by tho exertions of tbe late Bishop 
Wild, aided br 104Kl/.Mk by Bialiopfiaiivir. TheniaaiiQ 



ft neat chapel a4joining the ooUega. Tbe eonitt of obttMHT 
and common law are held in Gutlefown. and it ta the rnf' 
dence of tho governor. The Houso of Keys meet here. 
The number of houses in Castletown i» calculated at oOU, 
and the pupulaimn m 1831 was •2077. Wlien the last cen- 
sus wa-t taken the number of prisoners in the gaol of Castle 
Rushen was 1 2 males and 3 females. 

Douglas, in the parish of Kirkbraddan. formerly written 
Dufglass, and supposed by some to derive its name fh>m 
tlw two mem Doe and Okies* is aituated on the south east 
eoatt of the island. The hiy extends three miles, from 
Clayhead h> Dvnii;las Pinmontory, in tho form of a crescent, 
and is sheUi;icd Iroui all winds except the south-east. The 
beauty of the scenery, the magnificent aji|it arance of CoAtlc 
Mona, built by iheduke of Athol, and the numerous geuiie- 
nien's seats and neat eotiajps which swrround the town, 
give tbe place a veiy agieeaUe aiqieannoe^ Tbe pier, 
whieh i»520 feet long and 40 or 50 broad, was built by 
tfao government at the cost of 2J,uoo/. 

The old streets arc generally very irregular, but some 
which have bi-en lately finislie 1, or an- u nv in I'ro^re- , 
arc re^^uhuly built. The street wliicii iVonts the river torms 
a striking conlrast with the older part of the town. St. 
(leorge's Cliapel is plea<«antlv situatwl on an eminence at 
the west end of the town. 'I'here is a Lancaaterian school 
capable of oonlaiuing 700 acbolara. which is well attended. 
Tbe papulation of D^glas was 6796 in 1831 ; accordin? to 
n more recent ( cn-iis i! c ititains M)n houses, occuptetl liy 1 jflO 
families, and a }iu])ulaiion of 7lhI0. This town, whjcli a 
century aa;o consisted of htile nutre than clay-built huts, 
has now the chief trade of tbe island. There is a linen 
manufactory and a paper and woollen manuAuslory at 
Douglas^ 

Peel, formerly called Holm Peel, is on the west coast of 

the i-Iaiid, Tiie castle, v\hirh is hiiilt on a small rocky 
iiilaad, eaeiij--.es an iiTogulav space of mure than two 
acres, and isseparaled from the tow n hy a tiai row ( haiinel, 
scarcely a foot deen at low water. A strong wall, budt us 
a security for tho harbour, connects tbe island and castle 
with the mainland. There is a pyramidal mound of earth 
in tbe centre of the ouile, surrounded by a ditch five feet 
and a half broad. Tbe churches of St. Patrick and St. Gei> 
main are sttnate«l near this mound. Tbe former was pro- 
hihly huilt hcfure thi; Norman conquest; the latter, which 
was ori cied aliout ii4i, is the cathedral church of the 
island, hut is now only used for a burying-place. Peel has 
only one church. Tlie Methodists are .ilmost the only 
dissenters. There is an endowed school fur grammar and 
tnatheniat:e4. No attentuNi is now pi^ to the ^botuv 
and the ])iur is altogether destroyed. This town, whieh 
flonrislied throuj;h smuggling, is now, sines it has ceaswl, 
111 a \ery deca)t;d condition. The impiikitiun in 1831 was 
onlv 1729. 

Karascy is situated on a spacious bay, where there is safa 
anchorage, on the north-eastern coast of tbe island. It is 
built in a straggling and irregular manner. In this town 
the courts of taw Ibr the iMrtft part of the island are held. 
The Methodists arc the most nnmenraa disaentett. Its 
population in 1831 was 1754 

The herring-fishery ernpi<)\a about boats, of from 15 
to 3U Ions burthen, and fmni jdoo to 3000 fi.shermen. 
The value of one of the boat«j. nets, &o., is above 80/. 
Successful years at present yield 40,000 or 50,000 barreb 
of herrings, of which one-third are used on the island. The 
deep fishing, if properly followed out, would add very much 
to the weniih oi the island, and woidd fbrm an aetive body 
of permanent fishermen. 

Duties levied on imported good*, charges on vessels and 
boats trading to the island, the harbour dues, taxes on doi^v, 
carriages, and pubhc-houses, aro the taxes uf the island. 
The two hst are expendedin repairing harbours, roads, ami 
bridge;!. The cusiome average from 20,000^ to 85,000/. 
After paving nalan'ee to the offloera employed hv govern* 
riu tit, a s npiii is amttially remitted to Boglanaof from 

I J.IIUd/. to 1 j.OOIl/. 

Two stearn-vessi'ls ply between Liverpool and the i>lan(!: 
thea' is one from Dublin lo VVbitebaven which calls at 
Douglas, and there is eonateot eoumunieation between 
Scotland and the island. 

Tbe established religion isthatof the Church of England, 
but all denominations uf Christians have tbe fiee exercise 
of their rchgion. The Methodista aie supposed to be 
ncerly on^teath of the populalioti. The value of tbic^ 
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trrn out of scveiitoon livings in the diocese is 90/. per 
tinnuro each. Th« epi«cop»l nee is supposed to have 
Wn llxeil lit Sodor in th« ninth centur^, but tho site 
i f iht> plfli-e is not now known. The bitbop of Scxl<<r and 
Mjii. u Ii JSC authority is wholly coiillned to ihi.s inland, h a 
of llii- urcltl)i5liup of York. Hu h — n ■ seat in tiio 
Il'iUsf iif lyords. SovLTiil diittingui'^bod uwn h;ive Illlod 
ill.' M'f <»f Sjrlur and Man. Barrow, Wils in, and IlildeMc-y 
havo bficn larciy >urp»8M^l by itny bohops of ilic- Christian 
church, Bonrow «iiaowt.-'l si liouls, uud forni>-<l a system uf 
)iar<jehitl tni>trtiction. Hishop Wil»ontWbofille<l the see fur 
lifly-six years, seeuicd the pouplc of this {(land, l>y the Act 
(if Sellleiiii.nt, a deliver;ui( ■ t ;ii tlicir va-w la-r to ti c 
I'trcl of tlic i>!aiid, and lir.uiti.liv ;.;id sucoossluU) dtfended 
ilu- iiilfrcsts (if Ills rleri,') against tlie same noble family, 
lilt iranslated various works into Manks, and commcm td 
thv Irnn-laliitii of tile Si-Mpturc into that tongue, 'stiiieh 
waa roiaplcted under llii^lcy. Hio wbule island fell 
fiir him the alTection of o father, and the greatest pleasure 
of ihr people was 1o re<-L'ive his bt-iiediel ion. Althougli 
ofl"fie<l a bishopric in England, be preferreil bis own 
liUii' i'lainl and n irrow ineomc t 1 1 li preferment in liis 
iialive eountry. ]lu> cutlo fur conduetm'^ the affairs uf 
his diocese was su perfect, that it hits been obii-rxcd uf it, 
that sbauid all others perish, it would fully supply tlieir 
loss. Many men hare been distininii>bed by greater ori^i- 
iialiiy I l!^ J lur nf mind, but few have equalled him in 
(Jluisiiiiu t:!u;fU) aiifl benevolence. 

The bifthop of Sudor and Man has an an hdeneon and 
liin a!t»i»|iiiit, two vj(ars-f;iiifriil, nn<l an cjiiscopal regis- 
trar, to :i>M>t l»ini in raaiuigiag the anair:^ of his diocese. 
£cclc«iaslicttl courts for ibe proving of wills, granting nd- 
iaini»tra1ion, and carrying on suits against executon and 
adminisirators, are held by the bis]io|> or liis viearb-general 
for one Imlf of (he year, and by tin: arelideaeon or his oflieinl 
r.ir the other. There is an appeal from these ci i.i;> in all 
hpii itiial afl'air« to the iin-lilii-hop of York. Tlio vicar»-gc- 
liernl hold a court cNery Friday. The clergy are assembled 
«%'ery jrcar in coatrocation at t he bishop's court, and a cuiu>i»- 
toriai court isconvenod on the laslThundayof every month. 

All (he lawi. of tlie i<;Iand axe contained in one ^mall 
volume. There nro no barrisleni, and the serrieM of the 
attornLy*, who ari both ns utiorneys and barristi r-, are in 
niany ca^os n.'iidered unnece»!-ary by the clieiitii pleading 
Ihi'ir own causes. Law is eheap, and litigation is common. 
The Manx agricultunU population, who arc generally yeomen, 
are frank, open, and kind ; and most of them buvealltlt* 
necessaries, and ttome of them the comforta of lifih 

The Hou»e of Keys, which has both a legislative and 
jiiilicial eharncter. consists of JJ of titc pr:n( pil I'.ptii- 
iiioiiers of the inland. They mnst havo landed properly, 
and ha\f uttuincd the age of twenty-one. They are now a 
K-lC elected body, but w ere formerly chosen by the people, and 
were tile ora;uii iiy whu h llicy acted. The two deemsters have 
Mual iuriadiciion, and are judsea incivU and criminal caises. 
Tne Court of Chancery is hdd eight times in ifae year, 
wheix- the goverii'Tr a -t^ as cliancellur, with the assiBlanec of 
the deeiuslers and oiiier chief otlirers. The Court of E.\- 
cher|uer is generally held unmcdiatuly after the former, and 
the governor, a«ti»led by the deemster, in .sole jiid^ce. This 
court lakes cognisance of all matters connectiil u ith tho 
revenues. The common-law courts are held at different 
places for the different xbeadings into which tlw bland is 
divulfd, eallcd Glenfai)n, Michael. A) re, Garff, Middle, and 
llu>hi n. The courts at Peel are for the »headutg* of 
(Jli sifal a, Michat I. u.d .\\ m' : a' I)>iUi;ltt», f«)r GariT shead- 
ing ; at C'astleluuit iur the sit«adings of Mxldlo and 
]{.u>li<Mw AU disputes about land and all personal actions 
fur lite recovery of damafet m uiod in this ouuri before a 
jury. The deemsters aominttter th*oolk in the Manx lan- 
|;ua>;c, deliver the ehiirge, and receive the verdict. There 
u nn appeal from the judt^mcnt of a court of common-lu»-, 
flrsi to the House of Keys, afterwards to tho governor, and 
fmnl'v '.■■< ihrt j.rivwouncil. There is a general gaol de- 
li" iv. It ilic )ear. The high bailiffs, who act as magis 
Irate* m tho five towns of the island, were eatablisbea in 
17T7, and can bear and determine ah causes under forty 
shillings; lhay also mainlaia the p«aoa and ^ppraheiM 
offenders. 

Hi-l)op Barrow formed a school, in IdCC. in every 
puiixli 111 iJu' Island, and Bishop \N lUou say*, in I'-l", 
' W o havo jicity i^rhool*, which are tho foundation of tatc- 

dusmg ia every parnb, and, thaugb^^mcanly eadeved, 



may by cnrc bcc mc special means of impruwmeBr.' Tk^ 
teaching of the Manx language, which is a dialert ti 
Krse or Celtic, has contrfbuied t'j the rvneral isprvMi* 
meat of the Datives» all of whom will nrobabhr ia • r^Mt 
time be able to speak and read EiiglMh. The ye vti i 
Arctidcatvn Phi'p hri= tnk>^T) roach pims to pfomv* j-* 
religious kr. 'wli'<i^i' and miijileeUial smpfxrsciDpnt ibe 
inhabitants. 

Pof uhiiinn — Bvde stales thai the i»'mn<i rrmt&iB>td 
.300 families, or about 1600 person^, in the e.-gblli ccflta'V. 
Holinsbcd, in 1 AM, says, 'There were fccmrvly IAi#fiusii!t<s 
in this inland, but now searrely half that mmWr.' tti f (S<7 
it < iiitairii'd .' ill men between the age* of I'. In 
17 J6 the jii [.al ition wn» N,02r : in M j' .1 »'.0'ji-n'.*-l V; 
19,144; in 17.H4, to24,9>4; and in IT'-M, to Ar- 
cording to the census of lt^3l, the whole comber Ibe 
island was 4 1,000. The increase doling iIm tea Vtan fr» 
ceding 1631 amounted only to 919 pertDfta; wm tbemW 
places where this took place were DouclaB, Kirkpttnci. aod 
Kamsey. Tlic manufacturers in the Itle of Mn ai* gne- 
rsllv weavers and a few spinners. 

( I d" (.ley's Journal in the Iile qf }fan ; Fc'.lhitii's F 
iJtnutgh fhe hli^ of Man; Wowl's Account 'f th' 
frrse/it Sfatr of the lule rj htan; CommiMxr-n-^ ■ t 
for 1 793 ; l^tuiation Seiurm : luiucahtm Bttmrmt . lit^- 
1 loch's iStatittiati AeeounI nf En-;landi rinanwmjiMli u 
I fr-m the Islimt.) 

MANAAR, Mand. [Ceylon.] 

MAN.\K1NS, till- n inio of a group of •maJ' ^'r-li re- 
markable for itie ncli tints of their pluma^i.* <P>}rt ,^ 
authors). Mr. Swainson makes them a wnbfam.'.y t£i^ 
Amj>elid<F, under the name of Pivrintg. f Pinaa.] ' 

MANATEE. [Wwalbs.] 

MANCIl.\, LA. a province of Spain, li>.>unilrd -U' 
north by ToUdo in New Castile, on the •outh by .^n luL--. 
on the ea'-t by t'uenca and Murria. and on the U 
Rxtremailura. its greatest length is isii m-Ittt, and i*i 
greatest breadth 100. It coiilaiiiii about 7iOv s<juw m-W. 
Its population, accordittg tu the rcrwM of 1 7ft<;. aiBMfi^ .i 
to 206,160 aoula, of whom 749 were priests, 7^9 mnrt*. 
and GIO nuns: within tho last fifty years \toWcvcr n 
somewhat increased, and may at present be i<«ttna;il t: 
more than 2.»o,ooo. 

TIjc country for the most part con*:*!* ef :~::.-itt 
plains, elevated 2000 feet or more above rf> r' li 
the sea, barren, sunburnt, and dusty, with warrvlj a 
tree or house to relieve their dreary monotoBy. aad afunl> 
ing only ■ scanty pasturage to vast numbers ,,f m-V-^ 
sheep. The towns and siUa^e» are mean ar.J rji.; 'i., - 
ilii (if the decay of the pruvincv. Culti\»"iof. i» -"c »; 
e.)i»lii»«d to corn, vines, and olives. In its ^'ruat d-.'r o-« 
in natural beauty La Mancha be;u^ a striking f- n ■ > 
. the fertile and pieture>(|uc regions to the sotitk ^1^^ 
Such is the centre of the provim e. Its firontien ar» txn? 
taiiMMia. Oa the south, farming tbe boundary bscwvi^n 
Manchn and Andalucia, rises the lofty chain of th^ \..m 
M.ii-fi.:i: uii ihi-' iMtTh are t!ic nv luiita.n'. - f Tole-3 , -Jc %; 
whuUy to the province of that name ; and on the swUI£«m 
of La' ManebB, bitt within iU boundarka* » tb* S<cna^ 
Alcnraz. 

The province is divided into Upper and Lower f JiMa^A^ 
The capital is Ciudad Real, situated in a fer':le pU.a. t^i 
formerly a flourishing city ; hot its trade and m^r. -fi^rta.-!!* 
of wool ami triuli. r an- now almost extinct, ond t:» j« ; 'i 
tion has» Juuuikd down to f-t'OO or 9000. It* ^?rf*:i 
straight and regidar, and it contains a spaci » irr 
which bull-lights are ocra.<iiona1ly hr! 1, The oli>ei tew^a 
of importance are Almagro. Maiuai ar.-^. Vol da f^^Hk 
Almaoen, Quintaoac d« ta Ordeo. and Toboaft— ams 
tallied hy Cervantes. 

The ilimatc of La Mancha h inten- ;> !. r ia su- 
mer, ami rendered severely cold in wu.ii.f by krca 
though snow and ice arc rare, except on ibe ta~va- 
tains. The s^^il is poor; it is parchcxl by a W^a- 
ing sun, and scarcely reheabsd by rivers; for tb« G^-.j*Ia» 
Zaocara, Mundo, GuadiRMn, AitiMK Jabakn. tm ftm- 
iiedaa, and Ouadalen, are tm»« rivulets. Tht Vwm ffiaim 
alone, which rises in the SLi r n Ac .y.n-. iT. and u:mK-.a 
the greater part of the jrovihi-v, u ol cuii»tderablc - 
About f.tur li ai,MU'« from its source it lose* itself in a kat*!. 
and after rusiiiing under ground for five lesguca, re ijnjain 
at the small lakes called * the Eyes of lb* Ottidmna.* Yksi 
^feoMikablo pbMOvmMa b«* given liat lo tlw «ayii« *M 
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tliorf is in Spain a l)ritl^e five leagues in length. The popu- 
lation of La Mancha is prtticipaliy agricultural. Wages tor 
field labour are three reals, or MiVMipMlM>&rt)iing ster- 
ling fut diem. The produoUont u« ttim» cneoiaUy mU— 
dlh'ei» vbich grow in tbe neighbourhood of Cnmd Real, 
Ahnagro, and Malngon— ami wines, whirli arc excellent, 
ami »o cheap that a uallou co;ts ii<j inoru llian foui"pcnce 
sitji luii,'. Thi- wine of Val dc Pcfiiis is thi' mo«-t i-sicM iued : 
it ii a red wine, lii;ht and racy, but, unless drunk in the 

fironnco, is much injured in flavour hy the &kins in which 
t is costoOMtry to transport winet in Spain. Its price on 
1b« tpot ii about 3/. IO9. per pipe. La Mancba »io pro- 
duces some saffron am! honey, but kcarccly any fruit. The 
mules of La Mancha are famed for their great size; tnule« 
and asH'» aro used for all the purposes of husbandry, o-s 
there are no honied cattle in this province. Beuf is ounso- 
quenlly not to be obtained* bllt muttOtt eoilBOply aboilt Sic'- 
lod bread IhL p«r lb. 

La Manena la ridi in ninaial producttona. There is a 
nine of silver, at present abandoned, together with sovoral 
ofantimony. near Almod6var del Campo; and a mine of 
mcrcur)', belon^^ing lu the crown, and very prudn' tivo, at 
Aimuden. [Alma^en.] Ochre, rock-crystal, bole, ciilainine, 
:ind cinnabar are also found in La Mancha. There aro like- 
«ue several springs of mineral waters, both hot and cold. 

La Uancha formerly po!>s«saed some considerable manu- 
&cture«, vbich have greatly <locayed ; but tbe spinning of 
mol Btfll girea eraployroent to several tboosanda of the 
population. Flannels, blond lace, leafier gloTes, hard suan, 
ind gunpowder aro aKu nianui'aeturvd, DUt all uo a snuill 
wale, and fur the eonsnmjitiou of tlio province. Commerce 



that empty themselves inti> the hay. From this bay the 
const runs in a tolerably leiiulai luu; north by west to the 
village of Cartefa^ nceivtug the Steiiao, the Ay. and M^me 
other sroall atreama. From the village aod amall sandy 
baven of Carteret the coeat runs north to tbe loeky head- 
lands of Capi' 1*1 inmnMlU.' ami 'ihe N'ez (Neas or N n i rle 
Jobourg, biilwLfu wliu li is Uio aiuuli h^) (Ansej of V ituvilic. 
Near the Ncx Juliyurg is Cape la Iloguo, tliu north- 
western point oi tliu reetanglo. Op|H>sUe to the western 
coast are the liltlu island of Chaus^cy with lU granite quar- 
ries, and the Channel ialanda, which belong to England; 
Jersey is opposite the tnouth of the Ay, and Auri'^ney or 
Alderney, the nearest to the French coasl, is 01*]-, -1: ( ip,- 
tu Hogue, from which it is se)>ai'ated by thr H i/. I'e Hlaii- 
chart, or, as the En:;'ii-1> term it, the Race of Aitiim.iy, 
Tht! northern ooast from Capo la liut^ne to Points liar- 
Ueur, the- n rth-eastern point of the rectangle, forms a 
shallow bay, at the bottom of which are tbe roadstead and 
town of Cnerbuurg. Tbe roaditead ia defended by a de.;ue, 
or breakwater, having a small island at each end ; that ot 
the east end is calico Pe1#e. Meur Cherbourg tiie coast is 
high and abrupt. Fiom Puinti IJ irlii nr llie coast runs 
southward in an irregular hue to Iht: a;aluuiy of the Douve 
and the Vire, which is full of shoals. This ea.stern coast is 
skirted above highwater mark by a marshy tiat a milo and 
a half broad in some places, along the immediate margin of 
the sea by aandy-downs, and below highwatar-mark bv 
broad sands and rocks; it has opposite to it the small 
island of St. Marcouf. 

The department has not any iuuiint.uns, hut a range of 
hills sonic of them uf considerable lieiiiht. branching from 



is St a still lower chb ; and w ere it not for the productions 1 the Armorioan chain, extends through iiirom south to north. 



ttf the soil with which La Mancha supplies the other pro- 
Tincea, it would ba uttetlv dead. In excbanga for tbaaa^ 
la Mancha ncvivea articlei luxury, and even vuasf af 

the iK ceksaries of life, especially in the way of clothing. 

The Manchcgos are grave, solemn, and punctilious, but 
courteous, peai\ ahle, amTgood-huinuured. The 1-jwer orders 
arc hardy, industrious, frugal, and little addicted to plea- 
sure. Everything indeed m La Hattdut partakes uf the 
melancholy character of the i«QMiy; and vara it not for 
tbe charm with which Oetvantea has invested the provinoa, 
and the similarity of manners and eiistom-i existing at the 

Srescnl day to those depicted in Ins immortal work. La 
lancha would he to thoii«v«Uertheiiwatdi«ary and unin- 
lircstini; part of Spain. 

(Laborue's Iliniraire Detcriptif de VEtpagne; Town- 
Mnd's Journey tknmgh SjxuHi inglia'a ^wji in 1830; 
Cruz, Vtag0 dt Btpaia.') 

MANCHE, a department of Franco, derivin;; its name 
from La Mancho (the Sleeve), or Engli$.h Channel, on the 
OMst uf w inch it lies. It is bounded on the west, north, 
tiiid north-east by the Channel ; on tho oast by the depart- 
ment of Calvados ; on the souUl-east by that of Omc ; and 
on tb« aoutb by tboM of Mayanoa and lUe et Vilaioe. Its 
Ibfm ia irregular, but appronmatea to that of a rectangle, 
hsving its greatest length from north by west to soutli by 
east, from Cape de b lloj^uc to the noighhourhood of St. 
James, 'J'i miles; and it greatest breadth from Puntorson 
through Mortain to the border of tho department of Orne, 
33 milea. Its area is eitiBalad at 2298 square miles, which 
is rather under tbe average area of tbe French departments, 
and about equal to the <»njoiitt areaa of tbe English coun- 
ties of Kent and Surrey. The population of the department 
in 1831 was 591,284; in 183G it was 594.382. showing un 
increase of tmly little more than a half per tent, in 

five years, and giving 26^ inhahitaiit^ to a square mile. In 
amount and density of population the department exceeds 
the average of the French departments in the proportion of 
t\e to three ; but is much aieeaded by tbe Bi^iah coun- 
ties with which we have compared it. Tbe chief town ia 
St. L6 on tho river Vire, in 4^ 7' N. lat. and 1° 6' W. long.; 
132 miles from Paris, in a direct line west by north, or 171 
miles by tl>u road through Mantes, Evreux, Caen, and 
B;iveux. 

I'be coast-line fonns two sides (the north and the west) 
«f the raotangle to which the form of the department ap- 
proximates, and part of tbe third side (tho eastern) ; the 
northern part of the department is a peninsula, formerly 

l^nown as the district of Le (3olantin r ( "oteiitin, from tho 
town uf (Joutances. The coast-line form-, on the south west- 
ern side of the dejkarlnient the hay of St. Michael, w liich is 

occupied by aboals. iotarMoted by the ebannels of tbe rivers 



The principal streams flow from tlieso heights eastward or 
weatward into the sea. owing to tbe proximity of whieb ail tbe 
watereonraea are abort 

Tlie priniilive r.n k* overspend the greater part of tl.e de- 
partment, but a ]iarl of the eastern coast and of the cv>uu<ry 
about V'alotjnes. t 'arenlan, and St. Lo is occupied by lat«'r 
formations. Between Carentan and Valognes the elevated 
tract behind the low marshes that skirt the shore is com- 
posed of blue liai» which eatands to a conaiderable diatanee 
inland. This Haa closely reiemblea, in iu ibastl remains, 
that of tho sfitith of England ; the white and hUio strata are 
commonly mneh intermixed. Tho new red sandstone is 
abundant hLiwi-cn C'aicntan .md St. L6 ; it is cinelly com- 
posed of red marl and red sandstone mixed with the 
usual blue and white strata; between Curenlaii and I^i<!ny 
it is yeUowiab mixed with red and grey, and is tolerably 
compact Red marl and red sandstone beloni^ing to this 
formation are found near V il >^iie«. and along the ooast in- 
tcrmuij^led wiih i^nnel bed?* eoinposcd of tho rocks of this 
formation, mternuxed with {|uariz rock, on which in several 
plaees the new- icd-sandstone is found to rest. This quart/, 
rock has ui &un.e parts been denuded; it is found between 
Valoonea and Charbouig allcmating with aKiilaeeoua slate. 
Arginaoeoua data and graawaekA aceupy the aaat of ibe 
department about Sf. Ln. Granite, resembling that of 
Dartmoor, is found ai St. Vax-t near Pointe Barlleur. 

A bed of limestone, prohuldy liel.mi,' ili^ lo the s'.ipracre- 
toooous rocks, is quarried between Carentan and Vulosnes , 
and another limestone of uncertain date is found in the im- 
mediate viciniqr of tlw latiar place {,Q0oL Trantaci^ 2nd 
aeriea. vol i.) 

Tlie mineral treasures of the dejiartment aro not great. 
There is one iron-work, having one furnacv for maknis; pig- 
iron, and one for^^e fi>r wroughl-iron. N'l coal IS ]iMH ii;t;d, 
bill granite, slates, and stones for inillstones and w hetattJiic«4 
are quarried ; kaolin and potters' earth are procured; and 
there are some mineral springs, and in the marshes cou- 
siderable salterns. 

Tbe largest river is the Vire, which rises in the depart* 
ment of Ome. and enters this department on the east side 
near Te^^y, I'lom wlienro it (luw-i northward, ju«t wiihin 
and in one pail on ihu Luuiidarv ol tiie dcpariuiettt, nast St. 
L6 into the English ChanneL the whole length of the Vire 
is about 60 mdes, for about eight of which it is navigable. 
The Douva riaaa near the west coast of the peninsula of 
Cotentin, aania whid» it flow* in a winding channel to the 
eastward, until it iUIa into the same inlet or testuary as tiie 
Vire lis whole length is about 34 miles, for aho-.e ha'.f of 
which it i>i navigahlu. The Merderet ami the iicve, small 
feeders of the Douve, about 12 miles lon:^, are uavi.'ahle, 
, the flnt for about four miles, the second for about tLrev; 
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md tbo Taute, MietlMr stnall feeder of ilie larae ri\-er, 20 
or 98 miloi long, U mviffible tor about U or miles, l iio 
Sinopo and tho Salro ran into the tea on the cwt coiut ; 

the Divotto, at Chorbourg on the north eout, and the 
Ay on the wosi coast: thno ore all amall. The Sienne rim 

in the dopartineiit of Cahnd >» ainl fluws norlh-wcst across 
tho department into thcM n; it^ k ngth i> nbout 38 or 40 
miles, of which only five ari' navi-ahlf. lis i.rincii.al I'.-cilir 
in the Soull<%Mhicli flows by Uoutances ; the Airon and tho 
Venne are bmaller. lu the south of tho department are the 
Celune, or Selune (34 mites long, with Ave mites of uaviga- 
tion), which ri»«» in the sotith-eastem side of the depart- 
ment, and tl.iw-i nrro-s it into the sea opposite Mont St. 
Mifhrl, receiving miSscouiM' the Deron, the Brcvon, and 
Ihi- Oir; the S^'e (IH to 30 tniK-, Idii-i, wliu-h l.ilN into tlio 
60tt near tlie Celune; aud thoCouesnon [Ili.e et Vilaine], 
of whicl) only e small portion, including a narigallon of Ave 
miles, belongs to the denrtroent. 

TbeTerette and the Madelaine^ tvo streams to which the 
government returns a»!>ign a navioation of Ibur and Ave 
mile* respectivelv, arc not marked, at least tinder those 
names, m Dru 's imp. The total amount of inland navi- 
gation is about 75 ikiU«.&. 

Tlic number of Routes Royales, or government roads, is 
ttgbt. of deportmental roods 23 ; together 3 1 . The aggregate 
length of tne ginmnment foadi was (1st Jan., IKt') 227 
miles, of which 213 miles wcro in fept^'r. U miles out of 
repair, and three miles unflnished. The aggregate length 
of the departmental rofuls w.is ;h>ii miU''!. n( wiiu h 201 won- 
in repair and 139 out of re(Mii-. Tlw pniu ijia! ruad is that 
from Paris to Cherbourg, which enters tlie i1i )iartmcnt on 
tb« east at the village of Anvillc on the \'ne, hctwecn 
Isigny (Calvados) and Carcntan. and runs ilnough C^ren- 
tan. Sainte-Mdre-figliae, and VahwnM. Tlic road from 
Paris to St Lft branehes off flvm (he foregoing at Bayeux 
(Calvados) and LMitcriiig tlie departiiU'iii mi tin- cast, at St. 
Quentin on (lie Kllc, u Miiall fc-iU-r u( the runs lo St. 

Lo. The n>,ul ftmn I'iirii to Avr.uii li<.* luandii-H nlV fnim 
the Cherbourg road at Caen and runs thruugh V tlledieu. 
Roads run from St. Lft noithward to Carentan ; westward 
to Coutancfli^ where U joins a raad from Ckuentan to Gran- 
ville; and sonthward to Villedieu, where it joins the road 
friiiii Piris to Avmnches. Roods run from Granville to 
VilkdiiJLi Aiul to Avfanchcs ; and from Avranches lo Pontor- 
son on the Ooucsnun aiul into Brctagnc. A road from 
Caen (Calvados) to Renttcs (illc et Breiagnel crosses the 
south-eastern comer of the depiirtmeiit thruugh Mortain 
and St HiUire. The bye-roads and paths amount to 
nearly l4,9Wt with an aggregate length of neatly 10,400 
miles. 

The arable land of the department comprehends nearly 
two-tlitrds 1 if tl»e whole suil ; the i\nn ^to.vn exceeds tho 
cxinsumption of the departtuciU uikd the iiverage produce oi' 
the departments of France, especially in buckwheat and 
barley ; more buckwheat is (;ruwn than of any other ^in ; 
tho nuantily of oats, tye^ and maslin or mixed corn raised is 
small Flax and hemparerai ed in great quantity. Pulse is 
good; thefltutisofmiddlinf; quality. The quantity of sround 
ooi upif'cl fur ori har<ls i> jifiliaps ^naicr than inanyoth. r <le- 
puriiiient; the apples are gioun I'^r uuikinerider. Tbciiuaii- 
lity of me.-idow-land isalsov< i> idhsi.Ii mlilc, inmlv ym -s;\tii 
of the whole department ; horaes iind horned cattle are very 
numerous, and the cattle arc of one of the Bne!»t hweds in 
France. The proportion of cows is pneat, and a large quan« 
tJty of htttter u exported. The breed of sheep is not very 
good; it is considered that the luni; woolUd l>L'.ri':,!t.'i luti it 
might be introduced with great aavantni;i-. The loarm;: <^il 
liwinc, ituulti v, iiii'l hcfs IS in some parts an 'ilijcrt <>( ^.'k it 
uttentiuu. There are no vineyards and but little woodland j 
the forest trees are cinelly oak, beech, and birch. 

The department is dtvided into Wi aoondissemeats, as 
foHowt:— 
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Tltoro arc n cantiini, or dtitritf^ OOClh w4» ifcojwaii^ 

tion of a justice ot the peaco. 

In the arrnndis.somentof BtW we. J>t. ([*3fk..n 
8154 town. 8421 whole commune; in IS3&. »<K> ouvmaMJ 
[LS, StO and Tcssy, on the Vtre; Hiorimij. «r Tte^* 

(pop. iljl town, '2184 whole commune), aud CcrKT .z. i.-v 
country enst of that river ; Gudain. near iIk- Nounx gf 
Vriim- : (-■.iiiisy and Marigny, near St. 1>>; and Carcr.i-i;, i.- 
the junction of the Taute and the Douve. TI*i»r.^Bj W 
fdrmcrly a fortress, built lUu iw^ the occupoltoa of ^usmsa 
dia by toe English, on th«s site of vfaich was cmetod a 
nifletnt mansion, if which only one wing remains. Caiwa- 
tan (pop. 2292 town, '2773 whole eommuncl. sitKktcJ ic a 
marshy and unhealthy district, is sumwndrd bs rMir.tii wsH« 
and defended by a slmr.K castle Tr;ule is camH uq 
corn, cider, beinp, flux, honey, butter. fi>h, ci.i;lii, 
horses. There are some manufactures uf Iatv a.D-1 cutuf. 

In the arrondissemcnt of Couiances are, C<iuLae>c(.* >p fv 
in IS3I, 8957; in 1836, 7063 for tlie cointaurj ) 'tut- 
TAHCKs] and (k-rUy-la-Siklle^ on the SouOe; Him^^ %.t 
Hambyc fpop. 3CS4), St. Tmai*. Oarray, and Crrro***. ««. 
or nc.ir Siciii!-'; Brrlia', in tin' ryunsiy Ki-ih-wfr.i .' 
that nvc) ; i'lii^;.*, uear liiu Taute; Cr^-anc* *r.i I^-ki^ii 
on or near the Ay, the mouth of which forms a n j^'A hi:- 
bour; La Haye-du-Puits, on the UoutlUbec, a ssuM Im^ 
of the ]>ouvc; and Pretot, between La UaycNda-INbis aad 
Carentan. Ciemy>la-$alle has a mannftrtoay of caliLi). sa. 
near Crfonce and Lessay are eonsiderabte sattcma Tk« 
sailnrs of A'joii, :i vil!a:;o dfljOri inlial i'.r.L-. i'. '.L. m>. :. 
of the Sienne, »lia'li fjtiiiN a siu.kU li<LrUjur, idiv fz^vft*' .i 
the NewfoutidlaiKl i'.Mi-ti,In,ry. 

In the arrondissement uf Valogoes are, Valogtsn ipep ^ 
1631. 6338 town, C940 whole commune; in lA3&,«CM«ttt- 
muneX Montebourg (pop. 2423 town, 2S29wbole«m«ac* 
Sainte-Mto-EgUse, and Le Homme, on ornew the )C«fdi«ec. 
HrirqueluT (]Hi\i. iJjS), St. Sauveur, aud P<iot IWSbr. :: 
or near the liouve; Barnevdle, on the bavro < f C'^rtrr 
on the west coast; aiul Birtktir, Tatibou. f>XiOt-Vu>' 
(pop. 3'>0'2), Qucttchou, and La IIouLmc, on tlu; ra>^> 
coast Valogncs is pleasantly situated in a r&V.cy. I: ^ 
said to have owed its ori^n to the destractioa by Ate of iz 
anticnt city- close by, which Malta Brun and ochoik maw 4 
probably by the modern name of the commune in iSt 
ruins stand (Allauroc), sup{)ose to have l>oen the AJLsu.-c 
the anticnts, but which ^I. D'Aiuilie consi'lcn. s-'iJ t.'l 
better reason, to have hei>n Croctatonutn, the cLk.' : ■ .. ' 
the Veneh, or Unelli. llierc was anticntly a st^.T.; >«.«• 
at Valognes, which was taken by Bertriad da Qtiegel » 
(h,o. 1304) ftom Charles le Mauvais, king of Nswrn Tim 
town was several times taken and retaken dant:); *tj^ 
of the English in l^Tince, under Henry V. \iu\ VI , 
was aguin the oLjoi. t of content in the civd war» ^ i*« 
teeiith century, and in the troubles of the rn m-mt* •if L». ' 
XIV. The inhabitants luanu fact urc pur < l.i :.. fel'., c.r - 
yarn, and lace; there are dye-houses and tao-ywd*: s:1 
trade is carried on in linens, gloves, and ]>aper. nm 
fscttue of woollen-cloth, once tluuri^hing. has goitc tv irai 
There arc a ))ublio libmiy, a bigb scbuol, aa s^thraJm-s 
s.x'iriy. and a ]>oor-lioua» or hotfiital, by the iirmi*'T 
\vliu h lace is made. 

Ill tho arrondissemcnt of (Cherbourg are, Ch^bciiTj ijt'. 
in 1831, 1S.377 town, 18.443 whole rommnae; »a I'^i 
19.31. whole commune) [CHKMOinm];. on the tm, aSil* 
month of the Divette ; Los Pieux, near the wot coasl; miA 
8t Plerre-Eglise (pop. about 2300). near the »mS twm'. 
between ( 'In Hill rg and Poinle Barflc ;:r. At Sj:ii! P*^t 
Kglisc i«i a larijL- linen tiiannfaripi v, j-. l at the viiU;^' ' 
'I'Miir la-\ iIIl' (iKii). .'iiiJ ll iK'.ir t'luTL.'uri: ire slj!e <^u.;-"-- 
iltete were formerly extensive glass-works here. AtSc V«»4. 
near St. Piarte-BgUaab cottoo-yam and eaUne are ^u^^ 
tured. 

Itt the department of Avranehas are, A iiamh es <ftf. .* 

1831, 7000 town, 7269 whole commune: in IS>3(i. r » 
raune) [Avranchks] and Brecey, on the S.V : V. .'•1. - 
(IMjp, 3o".4 ti \Mi, 3095 whole commune), on lh« S-.r-r, I.t 
Landc, on the Airon ; La Uave-Pesnei and SartUif, At-^ 
country north of tho Ste; QfMflU* (pop. r33»> {Gn*e> 
villk], Oenest, and Ponlofion, on or near the wiets^msi 
Duccy, on the Celune; and SaintJamrs (pop. i7M«fw- 
3104 commune), on the Brevun. Villedieu i - r 
to a grant of the territory in which it it^-. - »6t »» 
Henry 1 of Enalsnd, duke of .Norniandic, to lie Um^-i. 

of Jerusalem. Tha vilUige, which ro«e oa lh« femmmaa ^ 
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of the Hospitallers, called Thcopol is, or Gotl's lown (in French. 
Villo Dicu), liTcw to a town. It is a busy place; there arc 
coppor ruundrics, brass and earthenware niatlilfiielorics, and 
A hair<loth manufactory. Leallun and lace am made ; the 
kllar ehiclly by women. Pbntonon is on tfa« Ooaennn, or 
Coucsnon, near the liurdi r of the departmeni. Tlie in- 
hubiiants trade in hm ii rrnd hiro, The latter, whu li i-> of i x- 
ri'llciit (jii.ility. IS 111, uUr ill llic luisiiital or poor-houif, and 
iffbrds etiiplu) tut'ut :iiirl siibsi^ti iicu to a considerable num- 
ber of poor. Saint-James is built oA a lliU. surrounded by 
valleys which prewut vorjr pieturaaqne tod varied MOMry. 
It if of uncertain origin ; but the extent of tiie rirenit of 
the walls, and tbe number of subterraneous vaults which 
jet remain, show it to have been formerly a place of greater 
:iiiliMrt.infe. It was rfjiralcdly taken and retaken in the 
uars walk the English. There are several manufactures, 
and at (ho nine yearly fairs considerable bueiBCta ia done 
m linens, woollen stuflk, and thread. 

In the arrondi»seraent of Mwtain *t«» HortkiD (pop. in 
1831, 1922 town, iii 1 whole eommune: in ISM, 2521 com- 
tnnne) and Juvigny. between the 8«e and the Celune; 
Barenfon fpop. 3\iir,), m-.n tin- C<-1iiiio; St. Hilaire-du- 
llarcouft (I'Dp. '2*i(j-i town, 27j':i whole CDmraune), on the 
Deron ; i^e TotUoul, in iho omiMlry south of iIk- Cvhine; 
and St. Pois m the country north of the See. Mortain is 
in one of the most lully tracts ill the deportment. The only 
nanufocture is that of eartbenmie. At St. Uilaire^u- 
Hareouet there i> a college or high-eebool. 

Tbe population, where not otherwi!^e spceifled, IB that of 
the commune, and from the census of 1831. 

The manufactures tif tli<- department are woollen cloths, i 
icrges and other slufTs, Imens. lace, cotton yarn and 
gctod-s haircloth, earthenware, glass, wax candles, iron- 
mongers' and other bard wares, common cutlery, paper, 
leathtr, and soda firom aea>wee<l. There are in tbe arron- 
diasement of Valognes two cstabhshmenU for the luanuHic- 
tnre of sheet-zinc, smc pipc«, zinc nads forshcathhier ships, 
S:c. There are several ship huiMing yards :in<l miIiltms on 
t!ic coast. The coast and Nlu to iindlanil fisheries are ac- 
livi'Iv ptusuoil, ;in>l uuii'h trndi- is earned on With the Anglo- 
Norman Isles, Guernsey and Jersey. 

The department forms the dioeeee of Coulences, the 
bikbop of which ia a anflkagan of tbe aicblnahop of Rouen. 
It ii m the jurisdiction of uia Oour R(^le and the circuit 
of the Acail^mie Uuivcrsitairc of Caen; and in the fnir- 
leonth military division, the head-quarters of which are at 
Ilouen. It tends eight membera to the Chnnber of De- 
puties. 

In respect of education, this department is rather above 
(he average of Fraocc Of etrery nundrHd youn|{ men en- 
rolled in the military oetiitts of lll2tt-29. forty- 1 hree rou Id 
read and write, tbe average of France heine thirty-nine. 
There are seven Colleges Conimunaux, or atslriet high- 
schools, atid two sidiools of n;i\ iL^alion. 

This departniciU cunsstiiutcd iaunticnt times the coimtry 
of the two Celtic people, the Abrincatui and the Uru lli or I 
Vcneli. Inycn t, the capital of the former, from whom, in 
the fourdi t i iiiiiry. it took the name Abrincatui. is the 
modem Avraochet; and Crociatonum, the chief town of 
the latter, was near tbe modern Valognes. Cerioltum 
was probably at tlit.- liUlc li;iv3n of Gouril. near Cnpo la 
lloguc; :ind .Uiuiii i at Li.s Moutiers d'Alonne, near the 
of ( 'arteift. Cosedia, which sonic li.ivo endeavoured 
■u prove w as the Musiie as Conslanlia, liie tnudcrn Coutanres. 
was probably near the harbour of St. Germain. Fanum 
Martis was perhaps Mont Martin-sur-Mer, near the mouth 
of the Sienne; and Legedia was perhaps on the w est coast, 
at tho little haven of Lin^'reville, near Granville, which 
hit place may be probably ideiitilled with the Roman 
Gninnonmn. Aujjustodunis, .n Roman town inLMitiomd in 
i!i<« PiMif in^crTiiblc, was prolKiljIv on the Viro, not far Irnm 
^! iMtM.irliii-rii (irar_nu'>. The iTsIuar\ of I he Douve atid 
Virc is probably the Argcnus of i'lolctfiy, if that geographer 
speaka of n river, not a town ; and the Tetus of the same 
writer was probably either the S£e or the Celune. 

In the middle aget the department constituted the dis- 
tricts of Cotaniin and A\Tanchin. They wore among the 
tracts ceded by Charles le Simple to the Northtnen, and 
fiirmcd i>art of tho duchy of Normandie. It was the part 
i>f Noun lie whu h the Knglish retained the longest. 

MANCllESTKR is situated in the hundred of Salford 
sad the county of Lancaster, liiSmiteaN.W. by N.of Loudon, 
direct disianoe* at 187 milei fagf the pnseot mailpcoacb 
P. &« No. 197 



road. The parish, which comprises several townships, had 
in 1773 a population of 13,786, and in 1$31, 270,363, of 
which thore were in the township of libncliMter 142.026. 
From 1801 to the bisleensus, in 183 1. the population had 
more than doubled itself; nor has tho 'increase come to a 
stand. In Pigot's 'Maiioiii sfcr and Salford Directory,* for 
1829. were given 34.'iU0 names of resident housekeepers; 
in that for 1839 above 44.000: in tho former the number 
of streets was 274U ; in the latter 362U. Under the Reform 
Act Manchester sends two members to parliament. In the 
first election (1832k contested by Ave candidatei, there 
were given 9689 votes; in tbe eleetien In 1835 four can- 
didates reccivwl 9636 votes. 

Under tho M unicipal Act the boroii^^h has a roniiiiL<ifcion 
of tho poiKc, is di\uli'd into lifieeii wanls. lias si mayor 
( Ti»oii>a3 Potter, Ksq., the tirst mayor), sixteen aldermen, 
and forly eii^ht councillors, whom the act empowers to hold 
a Court of Record for the trial of civil actions, provided the 
sum or damages sought to be reooveied do not exceed 
twenty ;peimd». Under the Bame eet the borough ha.s also 
a coromttston of the peace and the right of holdmg quarter- 
sessions. 

Tlie town is not distinguished for architectural beauty ; 
its chief streets arc iKTupicd with warehouses and shops, I he 
more and the less opulent inhabitants residing, at a greater 
or le!>s distance from tlio centre of the town, in dwellings 
separate from those in which they oondnet their business, 
many of which are spaewos and Mantifhl. Them are how- 
ever some objects of architectural interest in Manchester. 
Under the sanction of acts of parliament mncli has heen 
done for the improvement of the town, both in conviMiieiico 
and a|i|'cata;ice. Market-street, tite chief mart for retail 
business, was not many years ago a mere lane : it is now a 
very handsome street. The improvement was completed in 
1 834, when the total outlav wa!> 232,925/. The Manchester 
Improvement Committee have also judiciously applied the 
profits of the fpis-works, which are in the hands of the Com* 
Miissioners of Police, to the improvement of the township: 
i.'0,Oi»"^ were thus expemled hy ihont in the year 183.^, 
Among tlie pnbtie huildin^is worthy of notice may he nameri 
the chaste portico of the Subscription Library, and tho truly 
classirand handsome Royallnstitution.bothin Muslcy-street* 
and tbe ball of tbe Museum in Fater-atieet. Tbe Inflrmary 
is a fine building, and has an advantage which is rare 
in Manchester, namely, that of bein^ in a ruvoiirahle situa- 
tion. Several new churches have lucently added to the 
a|iiH'aranee (d" the oul-distriets of tbe town, atimii^' wliu li 
tlio churchut. at Pendleton and Hume deserve b|<e< lai luun- 
tion : but even these are inferior to the beautiful rhiireh m 
the pointed style now 1 1839) being erected by Mr. AtkiiiMin, 
architect, near Smetlley-lane, Cheethatu Hill. 

SUmtion amt Iniand Coai«u«ic|j|f»cMi.^ Manchester 
stands on the south-east hank of the river Irwell, by which 
it has a communication with the Mersey, Liverpool, and 
the ocean. It is kiluated in a <iistrict which contains i.oine 
i f tiie host eoal strata of England, a circumstame to which 
the place is in no small degree indebted for its prosperity. 
Hie vreekly consumption of coal in the town and neigh- 
bourhood is estimated at 26,000 tons, tbe charge of which is 
for the fiwtories about 8e. per tim, ftr private houses 12r. 
per ton. In 1836, 913^991 tons weie Drought into Iba- 
chester. 

The climate of Manchester is not so genial as that of tho 
more southern districts of the kingdom ; but the unfavour- 
able impression which prevails respet iuil; it is much cxii;;- 
gerated. Tho following statements are made on the 
authority of Dr. Daltun {Memoir* qf t/ie Manchester P/ti/ ,- 
sopkieal Soeu^, seeoiid series, voU iii., p. 483. et seq.). Tiio 
mean height of tho barometer at Manchesteris 29-85. The 
mercury islii::lier in the summer months than in the w inter. 
Tiiegcinir.d uiiuual mean of temperature is nearly 4'r . I lie 
mean annual fall of rain is36" 1 40 mciies ; w iuU' at Lamasier 
it is 39"7I4, at Dumfries 36*9la. and at Kendal v.] IM-l. 
The first six months of the year must be considered as dry 
months, ntnd the lost six months as wet months. April is 
the driest month in the year, and the sixth after, namely, 
October, is the wettest, or that in whieh the most tain fall's, 
in a long continued series of years, in the immediate neigh- 
lionrhood ol' Maitcliesler. 

Manchcstci ibu credit of havin{r given ait impulse to 
our means of internal communication, and has reaped 
an ample reward. The avbievvments of Brindley weru 
pcoinpled by (he desiie which the duke of Br idgewater I 
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offending hi^ cunl from WwJ^ to MlllfthMUr at ftttnall 

♦xpcitse. [Bkindley.] 

Mancbettor now possesses the means of wateiMromtnuni- 
mittn wiib alauMt every pert of the couotxy. In the- rail- 
rosd enteqiriw H eneheeter liu held a pMminent Hiaiion. 
It furniBbcd its full share of the capital t-niplo}cd io the 
formation of the Manchester and Liverpool railway, the act 
loi uliich was obtained in May, IS-'fi; ro I'l wa> cuni- 
plcitnl by Midsummer, \b3if, and fumiaily uptisttxl <jn ilic 
liib of Kcptorober of the same year, in the presence of half 
a miUioo of people assembled along the line. By the Report 
of the diKelora, dated January, 1839, declaniig a dividend 
of per rent, for the half-year pMvioiiai it appeal* that 
the rt-ciipts within that period were m followi;— Coaching 
d«^lKirtineii(, 7':\27:/.\ incrrlwiiidi-.', 5-1,^15/.; rr.iil, .T201A: 
total, \'jr>,f>'J.ii. 'liie e.\|Kii«e» "ne hO,978^., li.a\ii.g a 
balance for dislribulion omong thu ]iiu['i itiurs of 65,7J-1/. 
The amount of expenditure in construi imM uf the way and 
works i* slated at i he enormous sum 'it' \, i:t,,Q73i. f r a 
length of ruad only lliirty milei. The Idanchcster aivl Bul- 
ton railroad was fonnally opened on the f6lh of May. 1B38. 
It<< length i!> icn miles, atid it« co<>t 650,000/. A coattnua- 
tiun ol ihe line to I'rewlon and Ij»ncaster is in progress. A 
div idend of I/, 10*. l'< r .-li.iru wa- tl. < himl on tin- '.ith of 
January. 1839. Tliu Gruiul JuticUm rathvay cuimecla 
Manebeiiterwiih Birmingham and London: there are 10,918 
tbaret in ibia railway, aiui the oulliiy was 1. 612,130/.; it 
was opened in September, 1837. and bus piiid on the flrst 
year lu/. per share, on the last six months liL The North 
Union connects Manchester with Wigan and PnatOll. 
Tiiere are aK.< in t tirsc of formation iilMSto Leadl» dinct 
to li>riiiin^hutii, tu blifllicbl, 6ic. 

Uulorij. — Mancbeitter, as its name shows (Man, castrn), 
u'a» a Uoroan station, the Mancunium of the Antoniuo 
liincr^iry. AldiKirt. the original of Manchester, is supposed 
by Ihe learned Whiiaker loiiave taken ita riae in the reign 
orTitut, and durinir tbeoonlinuaneo ofthe Romans in this 
1 a was inilchit d to them for many nf ilio ^.TiriiN of n\ i- 
luaiioii, and esperiully f-'r an iinproveiucul m lliti vn*iUgn 
inaiiufucliiro, a brai<< li ni' iiade which is said to tmve been 
latmdured from Gaul bclnrc their invasion. Of the roads 
which were planned by Agricola. Manchester had four; two 
running from emt to west, and two from north to south : 
inferior Mattons. at places now known by the names of Siu- 
glf ton Brook, Pre>twicl», and Broughton, were connected 
Willi Ihe Munr1i<-<f>lercaiiip. Under the Saxons Manchester 
became the aln/iii' ui .i Thaiif, «lio Iruin his l/ii.nma: luiU 
dispensed a certain sort of ju-in i , and Jurliicied ihe im- 
provement of Uie place. Ai a i curly period it. had two 
cburcbeSk one of wbicb. fit. Michael's, is mentioned in 
Dom*Bday Booh. In Ct7tt the Danes e,ot poosession of Han- 
Chester. AAcr the Norman coiiquest Wdliam gave the place 
to William of Poictou. The third baron of Manchester was 
concerned III wresting; Ma);na Ch»> t.i finm King John. In 
Ihe yeur 1301 1 huin.is de Grelley );rauted the ' Great Charier 
uf Xiaiictiedler.' In 1307 the baron uf Manchester was sum- 
moned to parliament, and appears to have been a fa- 
vourite with Kdward who made Inm Knight of the 
Baih. From the Otelioi s the batvny dceoonded to the family 
of De la WoRW. and John, the first of the line, was called to 
pui liiinii-iit ill the niiiili ;car of Kdwurd II. He and his 
siii-r<-<.>()rs fli^iiii^itislii'tl th<"in«t'Ur« in (Ik; lialilc of Cressy, 
•iunui; ilxr Wiirs of ilie Kiviics, :ui 1 ini<si "f all at the period 
of the Ketoi iiiuiion, the baron i.f M.uiche«ior beill^ one of 
ihohe who ap|>ri»ed the p«ipe that continued resistance to 
Henry's wiitlws in reganl lo the divorce would lead to the 
extiiiriion of his supremacy in England. At length the 
in:iii.>ri:il rights vestod in the fkmily of * Hosiley of ibe 

Tlie ilissensiutis i xriicl liv ihe Iteforin iti^m were sriMngly 
«^X|>erieiufd III itii» I lun Collyer, the warden of Ihe col- 
le^tate church, rcfii-. ; 1 t > u knowledge the spiritual su p re- 
ma* > of llcnry VIII., and many of the groat families in 
the nciKhbourbood remained for a long timeattaehed to the 
see of Rome. In the civil wars Maachester ranged itself 
on the tide ofthe parliament (Puritanism having gained an 
asccudiiicy in iti. .in l -u-i;ii*iod u siege conducted by Lord 
.Strange. Ou ilie oessaiioa of the content, Presbyterian ism 
replaced Episcopacy ; Heynck, the warden of the collegiate 
church, being hitnxelf iiistruinentrsl in hnnging about the 
change. In I64i>. when LuncasluK' ^^;ls converted into an 
eeekisiaatieal province under tin- I'n by terisn forms, Man- 
' tt with eooM Mifhboviiig pla^t^s, was eomtituted the 




first classical divL>ion of the county. Under Crr.rD««il ^ 
eleetucs cho^c a representative in iIm: f>«i't,<^ii <rf Vz. 
Charles \VorsK'\, ai d tbeo of Mr. R. Raldillc. The Aa <l 
Uniformity under Charles compelled about MUSMJ I 
Ui 4i.a ih^ir livings in Lancashire, sod 
Rev. U. Ncvooobai who became minister of trtml m\ 
called Croe s str eet diapel, and may be considmd the I 
i/f i. /ii-confuruutv in a town which hat (i .tn tl.^ irst beta 
ihsUnjui^hcd a> pu^es-insT *a greater ili>MnIin^ ('C^tj|»|.oa 
than iiiD'-i Dtiiers in tiic kin^i'l'iiii. A tti tti^ J ac .,> nmi 
feeling soon grew up. aitd tiie Hei>«;llio(t ot i!4$ tma auau 
frienas and supporters in Manchester. e«ta among rbvIsM* 
ing inhabitania and the claigy.of the vOegiaia dsnndt. 
Prince Charias himself was enmtaiaed in the toww at the 
residence of Mr r>irkiri«oii, in Market-^trert. i 
se<|uently known as an niu. uii.jL-r the t.lle of ih^ l*i»ic*.' 
and which iias reeenily iie<'n |'ulle>l il<-u,i iogi>e placate 
wnrchouscs. It HitaiiotiiU UaJ lUai tlM> town bad a Kifkiiy 
%Kiteh, nur did it po%s«»s a Police Act before I7$l. Tbtp(f 
liiical surife whicb cbaracteriaee the last hnlf oeitan,Ml 
by which great changes have baon cAeted m the oMUa 
lion of the country, displayed it»«if at a very early partai la 
Manchester, and was supported and cxiicndcd bp xwma%ti 
' Reforn) Clubs' atul -C'liurrlj Hini K;iij: (.iuh-' 1. i;tl 
a * CuiiniituUuual Club' was fuiiucd. lUu lltioAt tA a 1 nm^ 
invasion excited indignation and much warlike d*pi*t. 
Immedtalely after the peace in I8li, the deain lbs * Ma- 
form* began to manifest itself in Manchester in a smy 1^ 
eided OMnner. By the Refuna Act Mancbestrr ob^imal, 
in eoromon with many other towns m the kingd«>m. tbcdhe- 

live fjaiirliiKc. 

M iinihii tiirrs. — CA>ttou IS the chief arttcle raipiayeja 
till! iii.itu.tael III es uf Manchester. Of laic the spnmof tat 
weaving of silk have been iaUtodtioed, and it kaa amndk^ 
lures of woollen, small waroa, hall^ mnhnllM^ Midef 
.chinety.whiehhMt baa riaen to gi<»t impcrtanaa mk pae» 
(betion. 

Theconmiercial spiritdalcsback loa verv rjrJv j^ n. f 1: 
ise«oM;.'li hu«e\erti/meniion.ibatin thetim. . t licuri V iiL 
anil Kd\i;ir(l \'I iln- luwn «us iiisiini;u;-l;e I t r itk manufac- 
tures. The uiurc tdpid exp.i!i»ioQ of trade begjan m Ibr 
seventeenth century, and one whole known nan Iwo^wiar 
to the town. Humphrey Chetiiani. vne aaa^g its mnft 
eminent tradesmen. Toe enormities ofthe dake af Aha • 
the Netherlands, and subsefiueiiily tlic re»-^%t. r. / hi 
edict of Nantes, brought niany enierpru.ap; .--i^^'U 
foreigners into the disittict. and t^ax,* enCTfry and *9txi to 
the native ei iniiu rciul impulse. At first the wi*r'.iea vaa 
the on)> br I : trade, but since the middle of <ta tasS 
century the Ciit ton business has r-nrly nifrrriHad rks sn 
tieiit ftthric. The natural advantage* posse^^aed by the 
together with the strength of character of the naLives. eM 
undoubtedly the original and the main cause of the fio«th 
of its ttacle atul prosperity; luit the seriu? if bnilASt O- 
veniions and ilisi <j\eries apniied, nnpt<>ve>i. tx cnf-r>s:<da! 
the district of MaiKiiesier, which comprise the steaa«.*iC.M. 
the spinning jenny, tbo muie-jeony, tbefly-AaiaMvthe mis^ 
frame, the mule, &C.. haw proved most eiwtiw 
in siding the development, The early andaa «f 
which gave energy to the cotton manufbmtre 
pleted ahiiut I^^0. Before their iniii^lu.-:! n- 
until I 7.) I — the iinp'Trtation of ra« i-otti.i. in'. ■ cOiiaitri 
hail iji'iu' uii iti'Te.iMiv^' -luwly : the iupi^ly l^-i^ is iTti' 
l,9t<6.bbB \h%.; and ui 17^1, •2,'.>7t).61U linl Bui ic it 
hail increased to upwards of 6,700.000 lb*.; while lO !«•» 
It reached A<,000,OIHI lbs. RquaUy striknig « tile < 
return of the export of cotton goods: in I7«1 tl»e < 
•23,.'51/ ; in I80t». J..HiP,50l/. Again, in xUt ' " • 




occording to Burnrt's - Commercial Glance, 
and nine of mannlbstimd cotton goods 

IhL 

In iiianuihelaiadgOOda • 120.76-t,629 
lu yarn . , , 113.;M.3Sy 
InthNid * . • t.MI.M4 



th« 



ii.74m;i 



836,900,000 i;.94ClX7 

Tlie value of the cotton trade to the country has 
tiniaita ut 34.000,000/. annually; the capital empknaiil 
'.^0.000.000/.: tbeamountofwages annually paid. i;.m4jN|K 
and ihnt l,:iOO.noo pei^ie depend on it Ut their «dMI^ 
cnce. I'lll within the lost year or Um. Ibe rrivrvw km 
been steady and rapid ; it is not huwefer cam r-T r-— t^it 
it wiU oontiaue se aatisfaetory i at the mtnacnt we wcws 
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(March, 1S3!)), numerous mills in Mam-lioslL-r and the 
mif;''^^^^^'*^ have ceased working, in part or altogether. 

The processes of tlir iwing and woaviiii; silk were e.cten- 
•ively carried on at Mueclc^tQcld several years beruro they 
iMtlied Maiicbesier. The &ilk>miU of Mr. Vernon Koylu, 
meted ia l8l9-2<)!« vm the flnt biviiglit into operation in 
the lalUir town. Since then the trade nu rapidly inorcasod. 
In ISl'.i t!it're wci o in it al)nnt a thousaml weavers of mixed 
iilk Oiltl cotton, and fifty of pure silk goods; in 1 S3() llu-re 
wore in llto county iMaai-liesier being tl>e principal luc.ility) 
tweuty-t»o tliiuvvini;-nulls employing about fuur tliuiuiand 
persons. Piinliin^ is anotbt-r brunch of the silk biuiue&s, 
ehkflv, if not oxeiusiveljr. earned on at Manobeeter. Dye- 
iu of rilk !• dM extenatvelf punned, end in fiust the town 
isbecoming tho centre of transactions in the silk trade. 

Property in Manchester has greatly increased in value, and 
the habits of the niannfactuicr^ liuvo undoiL^oite an entire 
change. It is curious tu ooii(ra*t tho pictuie which Aikin 
gives with what is now seen in the stupendous warehouses 
and the mansions and palaces which arc found in Manches- 
lar wi ita vicinity. ' An eminent manufacturer in that 
age (1695) used to be in his warehouse before six in the 
morning, accompanied by his children and apprenticea. At 
seven iTiey all came to breakfast, which consisted of otie 
large dish of water pi)ttaL;e, made of oat-ini al, water, and u 
little salt, boiled thick, uiid pomi'd into a dish. At the side 
was a pan or basin of milk, and the master and apprentices, 
each With a woo<leu-spoon in his hand, without Iom of time, 
dipped into the ume diab and tbenee into the milk-pan^ 
and as eooti aa itirm flniahed th«y alt returned to tncrir 
Work ' ' ^Vhen tho Maricliestcr trade bop!iiti to extend, tlie 
sliupitn-n ijbt'd lo keep gaii^s of pack-lioines ami accaiupaay 
thciii I'f 111 ■ principal towns with ^oi»U in packs, which they 
Opened ami sold to sbopkeepcrii, lodging whut was un»ol<l 
in small stores at the inns.' In 1816 the annual value of 
propertjr in the township of Manchester was 406,986^ ; in 
1635 it had reached 57d.08Ml In the township of Ard- 
wick property had in 18.16 nearly doubled in the snort space 
of 87 years : in that of Cborlton-ou Medloi-k. a town 
has witliiii a lew years been actually crcuted through the 
erection of faeturius j la Ibui ils population was 675, in 1831 
20,669; in 1815 the annual value of property wasB^. -^-Ui'., and 
in 1835, 1 17,668/. Nor need there be any surprise felt at this 
when it is known (hat mills of tho first character require an 
outlay of ftom 50,000/. to 1 oo.OOOA In the reiffi of WtUiam 
and Mary the taxable property in Manchester was rated at 
4375/.; in the year 1828 the amount of asses.=.ed taxes 
charged was 23,J20/. The circulation of tho branch liauk 
of England in Man< lu-stcr, which in Ih-:'^ was ■ijf*,tniQl., 
had risen to l,5'2u,uuu/. in 1837, though m the mturvat se- 
veral joint-stock bank<i bad been established. In 1794 the 

rrs^mto at five shillings in the pound produced 9270/^ 
18S4 ft realised on a rate of ha!f-a-cro«n 44,896f. In 
1790 it was mcnlioncd as an extraordinary f,\ct that Man- 
chester paid in puslaj^cs 1 i.UCJu/, being .t larger amount 
ihnn any other provincial town; in l^^:}f^ this sum Iiad 
risen to 69,232/. In the single article of bricks the 
town paid to the excise in 1835 no less a sum than 
45,770/. The value of land has undergone a proportional 
increase, as may be judged of by the IbUowing sdes made of 
land in the central parts of the town: in 1S34. 71 square yards 
in Kinpt Street were boueht fbr 354/. ; 50 yards at the corner 
of Todd Siroet fbr iSo/T; 250 yards in Smithy IXior fur 
2o00/. ; even 9/., in/., 15/., and yet higher sums have bttn 
^ivi n per square yard for land in situations eligible for those 
immense receptacles of goods, the larger warewkui^c^. I^nd 
at the uppnr «nd of Market Siieet ami lloslegr Street, wludi 
M yenn ago was sold for 4dL per iqnaK yard annual rent, has 
be«i sold for 20s. a yard annual rent. 

As to the intellectual and moral bondition of i!io working 
classes, there has doubtless been great exn(;uerati jii, hut it 
is equally true that in that condition there i.^ much to 
deplore. Tlio prevalence of tho factory sysi«.ui Urn broken 
up the old domestic manufacture and thereby destroyed old 
domestic habits ; it has also called from every district of the 
kini^ora, and eapeeially fhim Ireland (there are at least 
50,000 Irish in Manchester), tna^sesof people heterot^eneous 
in their character, >et all more or less ignorant and unculti- 
vated, and not likely therefore to coalesce speedily into a 
Compact form of civilised e.^istence. Mo«t of them have 
been much bettered in their circumsbaoas without having 
found an equal ineveasa of morally imnravine influiaacfs. 
(OilMtaiibytiMaiiuNintorwairwaBpa luiT« SiMomeiad** 



pendent of their parents ; girls bavc bccJi sent into tlio mill 
before they have k-amt tho rudiments of domestic duty, and 
mothers, whose presence in their o*n housu«^ is indispensa- 
ble, work for twelve hours in the day aaiid a ma** of |)wu)ile. 
young and old, with whotn they have little or noconneptiuii. 
and £rom whom in consequence they can !>caiixly dunve any 
improvement It must also be said that tho atmosphere of 
the factory is unnatural and consei|uenlly unliealthv, «!iile 
llie degree of heat tends lo ihu pruiiiuture development lA' 
passions, mi l, a> tlie least baneful conscqueiicc, to early, 
improper, and improvident mariiaiies. The chav|;us a'j;iiiisl 
the factories, of being the scenes of violence and cruelly to 
d}ildren,of extortion npi^atnat themen,a«de8truclive alike of 
life and morality, may bo eonndered as gross estravaganct^s 
or little bettor than falsehoods: but it is imt tin- K->- true 
that neither their nn-iMi nur tlu-ii- physical atuiu&pheje is 
faxDUiahle to the well lieiiii; of ihe work-people; thai, witii 
some liunourablo cxciL-ptionit. the masters are durefiaidful of 
the comforts and improvement of those whom tliev employ, 
and think exdustvely of the wealth they can extract intm their 
eiiablishmenia, andT tliat thus there has arisen on the part 
of the workmen a feeling of jealousy, of dislike, of sullen 
discontent, which, added to other depraving itilliieiKcs, 
makes their moial tone hari], dis)io>eil to violence, and 
almost reckless, while their coni^regating together in masses 
gives them opportunities of communicating their feedings 
one to another and of conccnlruting their power. Tho 
system has not been sufficiently lonz in general operation to 
aflord aeenrale meatu of judging of its effect on healih ami 
life; it has also been tried, in relation to these matters, under 
favuiirablc eircuiiislatices, s,Iiice there lias bei:ii a ciHitiruial 
iiiiinx of liesh populalioii tolhe nulls from rurul di»(iictsor 
small towns, and therefore slaiistical tables cannot furni.sh 
any adef{uaie means of forming an opinion; but in relation 
to children, the wonder is, that any one sImum have doubted 
of the injurious influence which it has upon their health 
and consequently on tbeir eharaetor. As it is. thetnoral condi- 
tion of the young, and iif llic homes whence tliey cme, are 
ill very in any cases bad. \Vlien the mother is m the fa'-iniv, 
the homo must he in disorder. When parents subsist oii the 
earnings of their ehildien, as in many instances, the rela- 
tions of domesiio Idl are svibverled; the weak labour, the 
strong are idle, idleness beuets vice, vice is the parent of dis- 
oontant, and this leads to ttie use of intoxicating drinks ; the 
parentis moreover punished in the disobedience, if not in- 
solence, which iKwn manifests itself on the part of the chil- 
dren, who are well aware bow luui li the family ile[)>!niK uii 
their eaniinsj.*. Of 03,623 persons employ c'l in iiiill*. 
May, I'-Ji), inthe parish of Manchester. (.:>,^si ; ui rc females; 
37,930 were ab<.>vo the age of 1 8 years, and 16,965 wore 
bdow tlie age of 15. The following table gives thu average 
n«t weekly earnings of the different clasMS of operatives 
in the cotton factories of Manchester. Stockport, Thickin- 
field. Sialey-bridgc, Hyde, Tiiitwistle. Oldli.iui. nolton, 
drawn from the Kciurns of 161 nulls, employing 48,6-lj 
peraena, in May, 1833?-" 
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If this table were combined with tbn rflntivo number* of 
each description of the hands, it would :ilt.)Hl iliu abso- 
lute average of tlMir earnings but it is li<')»ud a duubt 
that the aveng* I* not Iom tban lU (ihiliinj|« a week each 
ponon. young Mid oM. It will tw noticed that tlw Uiwett 
wages are given to til* aotveofHt ftud piecers w)m> 
generally youn^ chiMmi. Oat of ■ ftmily of aiz penoos 
there may be thro , mit of soven porsons four employed at 
the factory, and wlaii in a few yoar* the children are be- 
i'oiui' uMrr, all may bt- so engage<l. Tins will nive for each 
of such famihea an average earning ot 3Us. ur 4u«. per week, 
when only three or four out of each family arc employed, 
which would be amply sufficient to providb all the neoe»> 
aariaa of lilb. The aplendid gin-palaoei, the numec^ 
oua beer-bouses in Manchester, make it but too obvious 
where the supcrtluuus means of many go, and point 
out a S4JU1LC of demoralisation whiih is as frightful in its 
c()n!ie<{iieiii-eg as in iti amount. But there ore other 
signs which indicate anything but a want of mean& on 
the I>art of the great bulk of the |>opulation. The Imst 
Report of the Manchc^iter and Salford District Pkovident So- 
flietgr abowa that in 1837, though trade was not good, 
the amount reeeiTod by ita i^^ents, who virit the houaee of 

the Work people and takf tlicir savinu's in vory small de- 
poaita^ was 4736/^ while the Savm^' liank received wtlhia 



the ycnr ending November. l^T^. no let* a vsm Hm 
lO'.M Ji/. rill- tallowing tables vtiU funush \lm rcaiUr «ub 
the iiit:an& of JU'l^Mng how nueJi of lliia< 

from liie operatives: — 

Clatti/ication </ DepotitofSt November 20, I Ma. 



Tradesmen, shopkeeper^ artifi- 
cers, publicans, or their wives 9206 
Persons employed in fartories, 

warehouses, or as purlers, &ic. 47s9 

Domestic tenranta • • . • tM 

Wiflowa — 

Minora 2«U 

Weavers 1332 

Labourers M4 

Farmers 473 

Other descriptions nut uarlicu- 
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N«»t OMvaly the belory hands, but generally all classes of 
working men have been in the receipt of wages sufficient, 
if well laid out, to prooure all the necessaries and many uf 
tilt comforts of life. Yet for want of the proper moral 
traininif, and by reason of the demoralising; iniluencc of 
Irish and other uneducated labuurers, the abodes uf a large 

ttroportiun arc wretched. Of -JIOJ dwellings, uf Mhicli the 
I'lanchester Statistical Society gave a Report in 1 ^34, founded 
on personal inspection. 3101) were houses, 7^2 collars, 2^0 
looms; of these there wam eomiMUdile 1S9I, well Aimbhed 
•89, Botcomibrlabia 

In 1S38 the Society issued anotharSspoijt of 28,186 dwel- 
lings examined 

Persons occupying houses . . . 94,250 
Do, do. rooms of houses . 9,381 
Do> do. boarding with oo- 

oupantsofhonsos 9,871 



Do. 



occupying osnars 



do. 



boaiding with oc- 
of cellars 



113,979 
14,974 



Total number of persons 
dent in the dweUmgs OK* 
amincd 198,999 

or the 28,188 dwellinfirs. 14.04-2 are reported as ill-fur- 
nished and 8322 as not comfortable ; thus only 7*2 per cent. 
Ill' til.' li,iiiM-s of the working j-opulatuin of Manchester and 
Salt'iid .110 comlurtalilc. The Hi'|Mirt adds. ' As in many 
({►crliai t in the majuriiy of caset) there are only fw> bed* 
to a laniily of five or six jKirwrns of both sexes, the incun- 
Tenien<-e<t and evils which must result are too obvious.' 

The following ia an extract from the Report for 183 d of 
the Menchestor and Salford Town Mission, which, makinic 
aUowanre for the rhetoric of llie style, affords a true piciure 
of the condition of many : * Tliose who only v isit occasion- 
ally the dwellings of the poor can have no idea of the stale 



fearleealy met If As 
*n mi<~»ioDarissl iBSa 



of ignorance, superstition, demora!isatk>D. and 
whicn exists. This ia only to be discoi-etcid by I 
visit them eonatanlljr and regularhr. as our r * 

Scenes most disgusting and blasphemy at <^ 
shudders are (latiently borne and 
atjeiiry we employ. They (the toMi 
been stoned, threatened w ith death. ?>urTuunded wnb 
seriously bruised, and more than unce they ha«e MfTJ«<t 
escaped with their lives. And this in Maocfaaalect Om 
it be supi-osed that the Christian publie win suftrthaOMs 
of things to exist without making a strenuous cCirt at sans 
to meet the exigency of the case ? Sunely bmtbra* it 
home should not be neglected.* 

Si'/i'jols and Scitiilijic liittitutiom. — Tbc 
hitherto aflbrded to the working classes in Mar.- ><>t<T W 
been very defective both in extent and quality. K.'uca \m 
' Report from the Select CommittcO on the EducatMi d 
tho Poorer Claascs.* printed in 1838, nncll < 
malion may be obtained. The Conmittce 
<hi !\ i iliscaiiiin ou^lit to be providet! f r oi c ui cct^ c/^ 
pdjitilatiou of a large town, and report iliat \n Miu.-}^sw 
oiilv one in thiity-five is receiving an education WA\ t. 
be useful. Hio numbers of children of the wurkic^ 
alated to be at daily schools in the town are— at vwy i 
ferent day and damn srhouls 1 1,338; other bettas sd 
5680; total 17.100b On a pooulation estimated at 
The numbers attending Sunda}-srhcxdt in Manrh««m 
under the Establishra Church lo,.;- 1. under I>><woM» 
l''.i>'t.'. Catholics 3sr2: rcspectiii;; .Suii>ij> h^>.lj ti» 
committee remark, ' Tiiey roimder the lOstrurt >.-« 
ojven as of great arlvanta;.'c, by iinplantiuf; fec!ing» c/ «K.^ 
giun and giving habits of order, but as impesleet wriksai 
ilaily instruction also ;' an opinioa wMdb wdl W llMli^ 
not unikyourable by those wim have personal watnmtB^ 
the workings, and therefore of the deflcieneien, or ibeosM^ 
fill iiiakesliitt*, i->pecially when th< y t:ike mt > ar^iua8rii> 
fact brought to light by Mr. J. Beutley by a 
tnination, that ia Maachasttr and SnMllfS 
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ttid11.4'9 wliolan como too late to school, and this in tho 
c«M of instruction where, the same authorily informs m, 
tbefUlowing is on the avenigc all the tiuiu cin|iluve<1 cacii 
Sabbatlu that in, each week, namely, in re«dia|( ■JwUt one 
hour and fifty minutes ; in singing, fourteen minutes and 
twenty-one seconds; in praying:, seventeon riiiruitcs antl 
ihirty-four Rerond* : total aliout iwu liuurs and :i (nuuier. 
Tlie trlijiaUviiial clauses in I ho last Factory A<t !ia\i' lic-ea 
of but small adranlagi-. ])r. Kay stated liefure the Kduca- 
(ioQ OoiDinitteo of ISS-", that one cause of fuduro was that 
BO HMMM vera given in the Act for compelling the ereetion 
or provision of tehoolo; end Mr. Aahnorth etated from hit 
own cxporiencc, ' If the raatiuricturer is dL'siroua to make 
ilw mo-t of the two hours, and give the * liildicu education, 
he inav dy vinu' service in it, but a compulsory education 
affixed upon an employment is a >iigTn;i to the employment, 
kodbvery obnoxious to the empluver, and. I think, gene- 
idlj people laugh at it; it ia almoet |ax>d for uotlung.' 
Tn the Report of Mr. L. Homer on then very clauses 
fFcb., 1839). it is said—' Some parcnti avpreciate the ad- 
vantage (of the education), but most of uiem would much 
prefer iheir children work in Cull time and taniinf,' a full 
rule of wages.' Under these circumstances it i» easy to 
iiifei- what good factory education confers. Indeed, Mr. 
Uomer reports not more than eight mills in Manchester 
ehcre'the educational provinions have boen best observed.' 
which ' best' lio allows to be iofeiwr to what primary edu- 
ction ought to be ; and it embraces only 9S2 hoys and 
i:; (|irls. The school of Messrs. M'Canncl lie considers 
' jrlhy of special notice, and deser\'>iig of beuiL,' helj up 
111 example, lie wlds, ' It is not at all an unusual thing to 
Live coriific&les (of education) presented to us sub- 
lerflied by the teacher with his ef her mark. In the last 
quarter I had a school Tooidier imaented to me with a 
mark, and when I ealled on the aehoolmaster to fead it 
before tne. lie t nuld not ; I have had to rrject the school 
voucher uf the fiiciiiati (to the !»t4.'ain-eH'.;i!U!), tho children 
luiviiif,' been scdiooled in the coal-hole — m one case 1 actu- 
ally found them tbere; it occurred at factories where a 
a largo capital must be embarked.' 

Dr. Kmt, heJbie the Sdnoation Committee, gave in a (able 
in whfeh Iw ealenlaled that in Maneheater there waa • total 
r uneducated and very ill f >lr.!-"ied ebildren of 36,265; 
the actual cost of providiuf^ a worthless or indifferent 
i-dii' Ution bv existing methods was Ifi.o:!/. annually, and 
tljat not more than 19,500/. of annual outlay would be re- 
quired for education, by an efficient method, of children now 
aneilucftted or very ill educated. 

Meanwhile the tBAlswn of cheap literature and the ope- 
ration (jf In-ititutioiLs for popular instruction ate doing aome* 
thiT.^j to cducutc adulU and youths, while the extttence of 
a few good schools tn Miuuhesler for the cliildron of the 
working classes will serve &a ia«deU. lu ihi'^ way the 
•Manchester Society for Promoting National Ediuaiinn 
has rendered some scrrice. It has at jneaent thiue schooU 
ander it* eunerintendence, with abuul 5uU scholars. 

Among the institutiona in Manchester haviujg an i»- 
lui'nce on the working daaies there may be mentioned the 
AthonsDum, the Mechanics' Institution ui Cooper Street, the 
Mechanics' Institution in Mile-^ Platting, tho Ancoats Ly- 
ceum, the Chorlton L)'coum, and the Parthenon. The 
.\thcn8euni is dc«!igTicdr Ibr the benefit, chieliy of clerks and 
other upper servants coniMfltod with the trade of the town. 
The experiment lias been very tueoessAil. The number of 
mbseriptions for the ilrtt quarter (1839) is upwards of 900. 
litctures on various topics are given by men of eminence. 
Tliero is a French class, an Italian class, an Amateur Mu- 
sical Society, an Essav and Discussion Society; and con- 
oerU arc ocra<ioimlly given, wliich are very well- attended. 
Connected v^ ith I ho Institution is a good library, a coffee- 
Nem> and a well-supplied news-room. Its expenditure is 
•bave soon/, annually ; James Hcywood, Esq., is the prc- 
»ident. The Mechanics' Institution, in Cooper Street, 
under the presidentship of Sir B. Hcywood, Bart, has eon- 
ferre«l great benefits on a class below those to whom referetice 
iias been made. The disbursement s of the Institution 
during 1838 were 2177/. The urii;innl o.st of the building 
was but as the institution had its resources mainly 

absorbed in defVaying the annual charRcs. this sura has been 
iticrcasL.l by arrears of hUeiest to 9»70^, and. deducting 
dividends paid, a balance is slffl due of ei9»/., to pay off 
which an effort is being made wliich oives promise of sue* 
cess. The number of subichbers on tho 2i\h of December 



last was ] 1 61 , of whom 51 were tinder fburteen years of age, 
and 446 between fourteen and twenty-one> Sixty-llve leo» 
til res were delivered during the Inst year, and were attei^ed 
bv 20*650 males, and 4800 females. Two concerts were 
BMO given. There are 9023 volumes in tho libraiy; the 
dtdivcry of books to readers in tlie In^t v ear anivHUKerl to 
•.2,40 1. The numberof uiembcrs in the respective clusses were 
— grammar 1J8. German lan<ruagc 8, arithmetic 15-1, eloeu- 
tiun and composition -^H, meclianicol diawing 64, landscape 
•Hid figure drawing 46,inuRic J4, writing 13.1, mathenmtics 18, 
French 25. Besides these there were the chemistry olasa. 
the mutual improvement society, and the natural history 
class. An exhihition of bpcetaiens of niachinerv, natural 
histovv, , on a very Liimd scale, to whicii -U'V jiersoiis 
sent contributions, ha.-, been visited by nearly 100, (;uu per- 
sons, at the small charLTe of sixpence each. There is a read- 
ing-room, well furnished with literary and scientific peri- 
odicals. It is however to be regretted that the booefits of 
the establishment do not descend auileiently hnr in the 
social scale, as the following elaasifleatioa of thie numhen in 
1837 will manifest 

Fitineipals. engaged as mecdumts, mannftotttm^ 

and moehanists . . • • 257 

Merhantes, mittwrighti. and engineers * .130 

Overlookers, spinnefS) and othe^m^U bands . 3C 

Building trades . • . . 104 

Sumlr} trades, chiefly haniUcrBlt . . 13-2 

Wurehuuseincn . . « • • '.'04 

Clerks . . . , , .1.50 

Artists, architeetSk engravers. &e. • .69 

Proibssional men . • . . 7 

Schoolmasters . . • . .10 

Shopkeepers and their assistants . . AO 

No I'rufession . • , • .11 

Indies . . « * , .17 

Youths . • • . • .179 



189S 

Tlie knowledge of this fact, combined with a wish to 
reach tlie operative classes, hu& led tu the establishment of 
the Lyceums in Ancoats and in Chorlton-on-Medlock, as 
well as of the Parthenon ; and if wc may judge from the 
first Report of that at Aucoats, which has just been issued, 
it is reasonable to hone that these institutions will confer 
immediate benefit on those who are enijiloyi d in the factories 
ainl on other baud 1 ibum ers. The subsciiplioii is only two 
»h»lliiij;s a (|uarlcr, for waicU lectures, a library and read- 
ing-roi in, a selection of newsj aper>, education in clast-cs, 
and utlier means of iinproven»cnt, are provided. The edu- 
cation of females ia UAde a prominent object. The jiewa 
and reading rooms were opened on the l Ith of October, 
1 838. Prom the library the average nnmber of deliverioB 
IJO each cvenini,'. Tliere arc now on the books 73'2 
nicmbcrs, of whom '^46 are below twenty-one years of tigc; 
the 7 IS eidinaty memben are thus claasified 

Principals, cn-^M.;cd as merchants, manufacturers, 

and mcchuuiAis , . . .10 

Professional men • • • .4 

Schoolmasters . ... 0 

Shopkeepers, master-tradesmen, and their asaialants 87 
Warehousemen and beokkeepera . . 13'A 

Mechanics, miUwrightSk engmeen, tnouUen. and 

smiths . . • • • 187 

Engravers and pattern-designers . . 7 

Spinner>, weavers, and other inilbhands . . 102 

Other trades counecleil with the manufactures of 
the town, as dyers* calieo-printen. fuatian-eut- 
ters, &c. . . • . .22 

Building trades . • • • . .'57 

Sundry liatidiaraft tradea . • . .85 
No profosaton . • • • • ' 
School-boys . • • • .23 
Females • • • • .57 

715 

The Minr/intrr Fret Grammar- School was founded liV 
Hugh Olilhaiu, bish oj) of Exeter. The fmndation deed, 
bearing dale 2<)th August, 1515, states the cause which in- 
liucnced the founder to be that ' the youth, particularly m 
the county of Lancaster, bad for a long time been in want 
of instnwtloDi ao wall oit Meoiinl of tlw fovoriy rf thoir 
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paronts as fur want of some perion wbo should instruct 
them.' And one of the AmdaniflntKl requirements is. ' The 
high-master for th« tiowlMnlg ■ball always appoint one of 
his »cbolar6 to iiislruct and teadi id the ens end of the 
school all infants that shall come there to learn their 
ABC, primer, ami * rts, till they betjin graTiumir.' Tlicsc 
quotations ahow tltat thu M;houl v^us designed Ut iaruUh ele- 
mentary as well as gramniatiral learning to the poor and 
Ifaoee in need of instruction. The income of this school is 
new above &000/. a year ; und though its ope ratioM have 
been extended under » decree of the eaurt of Cbane«7» ami 
though the masten leoehv bandaome salBrie*. the outlay 
niusi s'.ill Irrivo an annual surplus. Tiio ii,-f n.i i;oi> y;i\cn 
c-iMipixlifiids the mathcmutirs, the Kii.;li^li -.hhI riLiuh, as 
\ull as the Grci k iui'l 1-itm Luiuu : Imi ilie ^ hool is 
tut from oficcting the good which its splendid resources 
night pnidnoe. uiui cnnnot bo l onsidcred as admitliatefed 
in a manner oonfurmablo to the donor** intention. 

Chtlham*t Hotpital, or TKw Coll&fft, wn founded hj 
cluirli r \ f<f''>. Humphrey Chutliam being the bencfnclor, 
Vtlio, iuiMug din ing liis life fud and brought up fourteen 
boys of Manchester and Snll^ .n!. iini! of DroyUdeii, ordered in 
bis will thai the number should l>e augmciilcil by tlic addition 
ofone flroro Droyl»>den, two fnmi Crumpsall, four fromTurtun, 
and ten from Bolton, leaving the interest of 7000^ for their 
maintenance and instruetionflxtmiix to fbocteon years of 
age. at which period they were to bo put out to some trade, 
llio scludors are instructed in read;n;(, writing, grammar, 
and arithiin.'tn'. 'riicv am lDilu il, fnl, aii'l Lh1;;c(1. 

The school i& < utulueied iit a cunvenient old building, 
which also contains the College iibrary, a fine collection of 
not less than 2&,U00 TolumeSt wbieh have l>een accniTiulaCed 
out of the bendbctiona of tba same H. Chethaiu . aiujng 
tbe books are many rare and most valuable works. The 
library i!> open to the use of the pu1>1i' ; books are not 
allowed to be takrii cut, but a (■iiiivi'iuint rr.nling room is 
provide*!. At prc» iii tho i^i><A wlurh ilns libiary <\<jc> is but 
small, the delivery o( bunks Ui rfadcrs not amount ini; to 
all average of twenty per day, a circumstance which may 
beasplainad by the fact of the library beinj^ only open at 
houn daring tbe day when no«t peiM»» ar* «n|aKea. 

Araonf^ the sefenlnle fnttitntionsof tbe town, the uteroiy 

and Pbiloiopfiiral Snoiety sfainK (Tr^t in point of time 
(foundeil I'Hl), It li.i-i luiiubL rc'l among its members 
most of tbe distinguish<'il nativi-s of tlic vicimtv. atul iikhiv 
other per?-ons of high rt>pulAiion: its utility lias been fully 

!in>ved by the publicatmn of itaTiaattctions. The Royal 
tlanchcster Institution for the promotion of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, furmcd mainly under tbe ausptoes of 
O. W. Wood. Esq., M.P. for Kendal, has been of service in 
ftirfhoring thedilrusion of knowledge: above .30.000/. were 
l i i out in the erection of the building, nio M uu hi s-. r 
MiiM .iii), or Natural History Society, which bus a hand- 
Miru- b ill m Pcler Street, ranks among the roost useful 
and iiKi rr tin;; institutions of tbe toirn. and offers to the 

Eublic a enl'.ectkm of objeets in nataro with which few siml- 
_ ir establisbnieota can enter into comnarison. The council 
ia empowered to open the museum to ladies, strangers, resi- 
dent non-subscribers, school.*, and the working classes. 

In Its medical sehiKiU Manchester has a claim on public 
<•■.(. t iiLiv 11,^ lifi ii til.' fiiMt provincial town to provide a 
g\Hj*l elementary mctlical education ; and in its numerous 
and well'Conduclcd medical institutions it powKcs^es very 
superior advantages. The Infirmaiy is a lehool in itself. 
Durinff tbe year IdSS its expenditure was 9l9it, 5*. 9d. ; 
fk-oni June, lfi37, to June. it ticatnl no Ks» iban 

So,7GU patients : and since us LundatuMi, ir vj, a ba,^ ex- 
tended lis bei.iQ;--. t-. (l.'M JiJ cases. TtiLfc were in the 
house and on ib. b - ks, Juno 2.1lh, 183% 1 !17 inx-alids. 
Of the cases Ir. i led i;i 1838. 1 3.254 were cured ; 3iS4 were 
ca»es of accident. Messrs. Jordan and Turner bate tbe ho- 
ni>ur of having taken the lead in the foundation of the medical 
schools, tbe one situated in Mursden Street, the other in 
Pine Street, in which about 140 pupils arc conduclc<l by 
able profe»s<>r-. tb;M,i'_'b a rnniiibif l uuv-c ot tnetlical in- 
struction. Maiit lu ster hits alad ttu; advaniagf <'t possessing 
an I'hiiirable botanical garden, zoological ganlens (rcccjilly 
opened, and affordmg much promise), a school of de> 
sign, an ■rehifectural society, oonecit hall.ehorat sodefv, 

<(C. 

ChantaHf /mfffwrtW.— These are too i.iiuur t,. 
allow of more Ibr.n .i»Mrc nn-ntiMt, of .uti!.' m hirb are tb.Miiu-t 
useful. The School lor the Deaf and Dumb was founded in 



the year 1825. A new and bandvjmebtiildinf ftyrlllMjaM 
been opened, situated near the liotanical gardma ea 
Stretfurd road, a part of which will hv apprupristwd t*; a 
anlum also, under tbe will of Mr. ik«rsb«v of OMaaa 
who bequeathed fO,wnL to be applied to the ma »Ha -:.<»> 
of an as)lum for the blind, so s<>ou ai tlic i-.b auts «b>M 
furnish a suitable building. Tlie J ubtlee. Lmite*' Fcrma 
Charily SvhMol, l.miid' d in l-<ifi, :> ron>luct««i m th-' li « 
in Ducie-road. and eduf^tiesi forty girls Ibr tlie dut;e<i ^4a> 
mestic Bcrrice. Tito Manchester und Salfiird Ihttnet Wr> 
vidont Society is designed tonMet. bya spersslaCisf tfei 
special wants of tbe poor. PoUvwiaf thstepahe ^kie*: 
Boston (U.S.). under the auspice!* of Dr. Tuckrrroan < 
that city, liad iriven, the society M>nd* furtk »t\ti. a' 

parts of ibf town (in.i>t d t!;riri .ire graiiitti.us Wboor^T 
to visit the |NXi<r ut ibcir ia(ii kynuir», aid tbeto wilh kIv^ 
eoooursge them by sympathy, and receitc tbrtr Ir-,i 
savings in oocdor to deposit tbem in tbe saringa' baab. f .t 
this purpose the town is dinded into disCviett sad sshsra 
j ill all 9 1 ti, of which howe^cr'.'36on]y aresuppt.ed «i:h luK' n 
j Its mendicity department effects no litilc guod. Thr«< th . 
I sand <Mscs were cxainirud by ii* -I jjcndtary VM'orrt in 
I whereof 1285 rccoivtti tu keu tu tl»e rtnoua tjicdirKl Vfr-^\^ 

741 were referred to the relief board of the kjck-It. gttd 
' were found to be oases m which tbe society ooaLd »i»t mvi- 
ferc. Besides thesa, 413 eaeea weiw aant tut tsK|«.fy ccif. 



of which number 248 were reported as ttnwartby.aj«««cfil 

argument against indiscriminate ahBs*piTiog. ^ttk 
I'uuii'l lor 11 |u r4Mii., niid 98 new cases of gr>'*t ita'pac*- 
wero tioiccled aiid e\f«u»ed. The ministry tolh« ptx. w\.rt 
commenced Jan. under the paironnge of ihrv« I uiis 
rian con^rp^ntions. namely. Cross Street, Mo»l«y Str«rt,a::k4 
Greeii[;;itc (Salford), is designed for a stmilsr periHi 
with the Providaat Soeiaty. It timploys a r"*d a,.-T-.t. t'>- 
Rer. G. Buokland, whose duties are not s«cur-i&. 
purely brm volcnt. Hi* ^i^it* i.-.> tT,- •■lor sv«nt^ pc 
monfli ;ibout 340, and ho hat> jyo {itxaiii^ under h^A »> 

ititctidence. Of a similar character u the Town 
whose motto is, * Not to Proeelyte. but (e £nu3^eljee.' ia 
expenditure during the last year WH ISllf.. ai»d tht 
lowing is the lesult of thelltat Mar*aes««t>o«t : — * Ssrealssi 
Ihottsand eight hvndiad and tbirty-arran hovors b«v« hi« 
spent by our missionaries in i>r >iii.>ting the abote <jt<}m& 
They have held eleven hundrcil and eighty -or-e ti.*»'ii;jt 
They have |>aid forty-three thousand three hurxi-c«i t;,; 
sixty-seven visits; have lent six hundred and l«<aiy-4»t 
Testament!), and distributed in their distrieli MSy'lfci* 
thousand one hundred and simtj*two relipaot narti A 
n satimsted that the nttmberof mditridaaila now oader ihav 
care are at least sixty thousand. The number of «-.MtsmJ 
to the sick are four thousand four hun<lrvd and 
ibi» i'.' At pr> M nl it occupies r>rty-two di^tricU ar^r t 
supt rtnti-u lutg mt)>sionary and thre« "Mrtstifs TkiWi 
districts contain from flvo (o eight haodrad 
about one-fifth of whom reside in odlarSk asrf 
two-thirds of the whole seldom or never draak si 
ing to any plnco if worship. In M-wt.A > f th. imtrr:* 
there are not nuite twenty fauulic* f«r ».a-;b Li :Ul 
is licensed for the sale of stnmg drink ; and many J tSt 
districts have no place of worship of any kuMi ease ihm* -a 
which the mis!<ionuries hold their meetings, tl ■ a Salt 
well ascertnititid. that in many diatrieis tbsia at* DiSi% SI 
many reputed brothcIs as there aiw homsa fviba Bri»<r 
strong drink. 

Ptnee* of H'orthi p.— The. collehriate church ts a 
Gothic buddii i:. 'J b.- » ardoii and fv ur fellows bai« (b««S- 
clesiastical patiunage-jf ibo parish. Their i^irpurst*- CK^f 
cannot be accurately stat. d. -.m they refused to guv sMven 
to a return of the value of their pro|>erty. urderwd 1^ lis 
House of Commons, bnt the eoclesttstica! rtnamaevm* 
report the gram yearly hwome to be 46507. ^e « m •! 
Manchester will be in the province of Y"rk. [L*-«r vtatas. 
p ."ii ] In !T''', ti IIh us tlie nuroberof rhur^-b#« a»»" 

cliapvdiuf the Kxtahlishment iit Manchester and Sal^f^«^ 
tually built orbudding. amounted lotwrlve.and.ibcvaTas Me" 
placesof worship for different sects of d.^M ntt-rc TMtass 
now tWenty>flTeplae«sof worship in connexu>a with iteSi^ 
blishment,and aboee sixty in eonaexion with the vWrnaM 
in Manchester and Salford. of which the We^lrrsa llw 
tb di^t^ li,i\c lurlve, the IiidclM'ndcnt* eight, thr I'ttitarmH 
(b.r. ;uiil tbe Roman Catholics four. The merob»T»*^ iH* 
K^tabhdiiiiuiit in Manchester and Salford amour. : i 
cent, of tho whole fopulatioo. Tfaeia aia tteae 
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ID Manchester, each of which bos an officiating tnini»tor, 
OM io RutboloM Lan«, another at Ardwick, and the third 
at CMI) bunt. 

Eminent /Vr«unf.»Uugh Oldh»iD. buhop of Bxetar; 
Jolm Hradfurd. )>ut to death by lUry for bcmjr : Doctor 

Jt hii Dfv. llu- a-^trulouer; John Uyrum. author of Ilvrnn's 
jborUiaud uml nf many small poetnii; Dr. Thomas Pcn iv.il, 
an cnlightoii il uini bL-iiovulciU iihvsician ; Dr. Heiiiy, aiul 
tbc duke of Bridgcwaier, though not nattvea, aro too much 
(onnccted with the town to be passed without Wttlot; and 
Dr. Dallon still survives to giv« lustre to a plica u which 
he has oonfbrred signal beneStt. Cnbtrae, a iwtnre, ought 
alsu to be nienliuned. [C'r vrtree. Williau.] 

{Communiratiun from Manchester. For further infor- 
lUiiihiti s^.'c Whitaktr's Huttunj uf Ma>ic/irsler ; Aikin s 
iMicrtfjtion tif' IJk Country from tlurti/ to fur tymtlet round 
ifaHcJietter ; Wheeler's Hutoriff AnkttU md Modnn, ftf 
UmekstUr; JteporU^iic} 
MANCH1NEEL TRBB. [Hippomane MANeAmLLA.] 
MANCI'PIUM. MANCIPATIO. Tb* hgbt appiro- 
hcn^on of llunc tevMis is of some iiuportanco to those who 
iJudy Rumaii auth iis The following is the dcscripli.>ii uf 
Manciiiaiio by Gams (i. 119, fctc): — ' Mancipatio i* u ktud 
of imaginary bale, and is a jx-euiiar priMlfgc uf Roman 
aliMns. It is effected in the following manner :— There 
mM be present not fewer than five witnesses, Roman 
eiticoAa. of full aga, and alao anotlMr penoo, of tb^ same 
<]an and oondittom to boM the hmen «eal«e, who b eallod 
Itbriftenf. The person %vlii> , i in m inciiin, taking 
Uld of the tiling, says. "1 i l-it llni lu.iii is my iiru- 

[K.Tly, ftcooiiliii),' tifQiKiiial Law, tjul I h.iw iiui(li,i>t<l [juu 
'liilh this money (^as) oud these brazco scales." Ho then 
Mrikes the scales with the piece of nuMaey. and gives it to 
him from whom be moetvea in mansipm as tbc price. In 
this maoner both tlavec end free peraons are tanncipatcd, 
4* well as onimals, whicli iHl^jtiL,' to the class of things tnan- 
rifiii, or man' tjn, h as u\iui, liarso*, mules, asses; lands 
ilsK) (predia), as wvll u\ lliu riiy ;is i[i iho country, which 
u.'c of the chiss munnjii, stiuit as aru the Italic lands, are 
tanncipatcd in (lie .same uay. The muncipatio of lands 
<'ifert from that of other tbuigs in this respect only, that 
['crsoai^lliratlwr ft«e or slaves, cannot bemanciimlcd unless 
tbey are present, it being neceasary that be who receives in 
naneifiio shoiUd take bold of that whkh is (;ivcn him in 
"i tnctjiio: whence in fact i-uuic-, llie ttTin mn'i'-ij (iHo. il^^ 
tilymg that the thing is taken (capitur) by the hand (nianu>; 
but iL is ihe ptaetioe to ntaactpate' laiiiis wbieh an at a 
tliitance.' 

In this passage Gaius describes generally what ' manci- 
patio' is» and» by implication, what tbinj{» admit of ' man> 
3iio,' or, in other words, what things an ' msaeipL* He 

"a^ led to llicse n in.ii k* by tli.it pari of the subject-matter 
J his text which ticais ihv ri^'ht» of persons, or ttatut ; 
r.nd ill- incfaci's liis description of * man(-.|Mlio' Ity stating 
lhal all children who arc in the power of tbtir parents, and 
the wife who is in that peculiar relation to her husband 
wiicn she is said I'fi moAii vui $9m [Mabsiai»s^ are things 
irancifii, and may be naodpatBd in the nine way as slaves. 
[Kmancipation.J 

All things, as subjects of ownership, were either ' res 
nianoipi' or 'res nec inaiu iiji atid llu'tx- is. observes Gaius 
(II. 18. &c.), 'a great ditltitncv lu twixii things "manripi" 
-ml things " nec inancipi." Tbi- laticr t an be alienale»i 1 y , 
bare tradition ur delivery, if they are thinc^s corporeal, and 
therefiire susccptihio of delivery. Thus the property in a 
Sarmentt gold, or silver, may bo transfenred by bare tradi- 
lion. Lands in the provinces may be transferred in the 

>;iiau way.' T!ius ' mnrici]iat:ri' \va^ Ihe pr iprr term fur t x- ' 
|iiis,mg ilio .-all; yr traiiblcr ot things ' luaiicipi and ' lia- 

litio' A>r expressing the tnniiir of things *nee maaeipi.' 

•LUpian. J'rair., tU. 19.) 

It appears then that the ownenihip of property generally 
viiicb belonged to that clsss of things called ' res mancipi* 
could only do transfbrred by the formalities already ae- 
Krilicd : but that the ownership of things which were * res 
net- maiicipi,' and among them, lands in the provinces, could 
le transferrol wiiliimt tno forma U tics required in tin- case 
of res mancipi.' The fumulalian of the distinction as to 
Und-s appears to be this. Tiic real o\vi:ti;ihip (dominium) of 
pruviacial lands wss either in the Rotnan people, in which 
case the lands wen called Stipendiaria ; or hi the reigning 
Csiar, in which case they were called Tnbutaria. There 
was therefore 140 ewuersbip, properly w caUsd, ef lands in 



the provinces by indtviduaU ; at least no ownership in the 
scn<:c in which lands in Italy were held. LAnds in Italy 
held by individuals in full or Quiritarian owneiAip eouM 
be the subjeota of uauoapion, in jure cessio, niaruipatio, 
and vindicalio; lands in the provinces could not, unless 
lliey urijuircl tliu Jus Italicum. On;;iii.illv all ilnj con 
i|iitTeil laud* even 111 Italy wore Agor i'ublicus, the property 
of thu state, and so long as they remained in that condi- 
ttoii, nothing beyond the use (usus fraetus) and occupation 
of liu 111 ;.l'os$KsstoN] could be in private individuals. Mudi 
of the Ager Publuwa in ooune of time was amigned to cttf> 
zens in nill ownership, and senordingly it would become 
'mancipi' and Hutijort tu tht' satne ruli' as to alienation aa 
other lands hehi in C^uirita. tan o\Mii,'i>liip. 

.Maiu inatio cuul<l ii;ily tako ] laco bcuwi ii Roman citizens 
and Latini Uolonant and Latini J uniani, and those I'ereghni 
who enjoyed the Commorcium, or privilege of buying and 
soiling. At the effect of Mancipatio was to tiansfer Quiri- 
tarisn ownership with its aocessory rights of nstieapion, in 
jurece»8io»maneinatio. and vindicatio, the reason of the rule 
is obvious. The form of mancipatio was in suroc respects a 
(hs:ii!vantai;e, inasnmch as without ubiLiviiig tlir' 1". rmali- 
iies retiuircd by the law, the legtd pcopcrly in u thing ' man- 
cipi' could not pass. Tho mancipatio was that fonn of 
transfer of which we find similar examples in the early his- 
tory of most countries, and implied originally an actual 
wisin of the thing tnosfornd. No writing bemg required, 
it wss nseessary that then should be some evidence of the 
fran-fi>r, and surh eviJciire wai scrurod Viy llie moiU- of 
ti atiiCi-r w hich tin; lavk icquuud. bu far as rcl<ites lu laud, 
inaiicipati>) iit its un^in may bo prcsumod to liave been equi* 
valent to tla' I'l- IViaunt with livery of seisin. [FKorrMiiNT.l 
There wa.s another mode of alienating things 'mancipi,' 
by the form called injttft MMiOb whioli, acoordtog to Ulpian, 
was applicable also to things *■ nee maneipt.* The in Jur» 
cetsio was ii fictitious action before a comjiotcnt niaLristrate 
at Ronii!. or u |>ia!tor, or before a praeses in u provuivu. 
Tho purchaser claimed the thin;; ns his, ami the seller 
either ackuowlodi^cd his claim or iniid«! no doleno«i, upon 
which the mazislrate gave judgment for the purchaser. 
This form was in effect and was called 'legis actio.' (Gaius, 
ii. 24.) Its'gTsat nsemUanee to the ietitiout suit formerly 
in use in our owKqnIem, called a Finav might lead to the 
conjecture that the notion of a Pine was taken by the early 
1 rai tiiioacr-. in our courts from the Roman Law; and that 
ihu hy jK/lat.'»i» is exceedingly prohablu- will he the mure 
apparent, the further any jM r .oii (. xammcs into tho connec- 
tion between tho early JEnglisb and the Roman L^w. The 
injure ceuio has appsnnUy a closer reaembhinco to a Fine 
than the tratuaeko of the Roman Law, to which soma 
wtiten would refer as the origin of the Fine. 

Mancipatio, && Gaius observes (ii. 2C), was more in use 
than the in jure cettio, inasmuch as it was easier to transaet' 
the busnic jvs with the assistance of A few Jnsndsthan to go 
befuro u piactur, or a praeset. 

Easementii (jura preediorum, otherwise called term'tutes) 
could be transferred in tbc case of lands in the city only by 
the eet$io in jure ; but in tho case of lands in the country, 
also by mandtiatio.. But (his observation applies only to 
Ilalie lands; In the provinces, riKht>i of this kind, such as 
right of road, of conveying watiT, &,c., were in alter of eont met. 
Somo dirtiouHy hji«i arisen from the use of ihe wr«r'l 
, ne.iiun, or Ui'.nm, in connection with maneifjtum. 'NcMiiiT 

[>ro|)erty si^'iiilies that winch is bound or obligated, and 
lence it moy signify the eiiijagement or contract. Thus in 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, in tho wurd*. ' quum nexum 
ibetet maitcipiumque,* *nexum' may signify the eontraet. 
■ C:cert» (T'lpha, .Ji defines ' Abalicnatio' to be 'ejus rei quso 
inancipi est, mil trailitio altcri nexii, aut injure cessio, inter 
quos e<i jure civili tioii |xts>\int ;' troni wh.ch it follows tliat 
OS there are only two ways of transrernug ilie ownership of 
thing;s ' mancipi,* and as tho injure eesrio is here mentioned 
as one, the nexiu must represent the other, that is, the man- 
e^ro. Tite * nexus' tlwa In this ease must he equivalent to 
the * mancipatio.' or, n a men general term, most contain 
tho mancipatio; for the mancipatio does not contain the 
lu'xuni. Tlii-< '.vouM be orinsi^teiil vuili Va no ( /)(.• /.('^/i'. f.iif., 
i) ijuo'.in.; Mutiiiius, who says that everything is ' iicxutii* 
which is tiansnctcil by the piece of iiioury ai.il scales (i>er 
es ct libram), which includes maiiciptuui: but he adds 
that M. ScSBVOla cotisiJcied * neitum' to be cvcrytliin'r 
transacted per ■• el Ubnm, SO as to b« thereby boun<( 
ejictpt things wliidi wan tnusliNnd by maneipatioi. Thus 
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tho dL'Tmilion of Sc»vol.i wmilil oxrlmTe ' minrii titi')' from 
the ' nexum,' but woiiUi iiic lu»l« a tcstaBjentary thsposi- 
tion, iDa«mu(-h an that also was made per ids ct libram 
(Oaia«, ii. 103). and it would alw tocludc thai funn of inar- 
ruge called coempHn. But if SeMVoIa is right, and this can 
liirdly bo doubtcil, Cicero is wrong in the use of ' nasuoit* 
•n the passage quoted. In the 'Orator' (i. 39) h« nwntioiu 
bodi 'nexti'aiid 'mancipia' in his enumeralionof the vnricni> 
subjwcta brought before the Cenlumviri. Assuroini; Scas- 
vula's definition to be correct, Ciciro may have properly dis- 
tinguinhed ' ncxum' fVora ' inancipium' in the ^aasi^ in the 
*Oniior;* and havo used neru with wue mkccuracy m 
tlM MUNwe turn * Tomca.' 
MANOO CAPAC. [Paar.] 

•hi A N D AT.. [ChR I ST I VNS AND.] 

MAND.V'.MUS li a writ by whi( ii tlie court of king's 
lirm li, in i)i>' namcof the rei(;;niIl^:kln[; or(|uct.ii, comman Is 
the party to whom it is addressed to do some act in the 
perforntMce of which the prosecutor, or person who apphes 
for or euas ant iiut fnrit, bus a legal interest ; that is, not 
inerel]^ such an iDtarott as would bo recognised in a court 
of equity or in a court of eorleaiutical jurisdiction, but an 
interest cugnizablc in a court of common law ; the right 
must also be oiif f>ir tlic eiiforcini^ nf wliicli the prosecutor 
has no other spccitu- U i(<U riniipfiy. Tims, a copyhnltk-r 
ran trunsur or alien Ins custoinury tiniomi'iU ur rstati- 
[CopvHouj] in no i>tli« r manner than by surrendering it 
into the hands of the lord of the manor to the use of the 
pntvhaaar or ramnderee. Tha courts of oonaDion law 
rornierly toolc no notice of tlie right of the turrendoKe to 

call iipDn the lord for ;i f^rLint or ailitiitlanrc. and the rourt 
nt' kind's liench thL-rcfori; left the parly tu seek h;s reiiiedy 
m a cijurt of « <iuity. and would n(]t jTilerfero by jiraiilinR a 
mandamus. llut the obligation on the part uf the lord to 
admit the surrenderee is not merely an equitable liability, 
hoeaoae tliis mode of traoeferriog property of this nature is 
founded upon aniient custom, and rights dependent uoon 
custom are matters of eommoU'Iaw oognisaiMa. Of late 
jcars the court of kins^s bench appears to have tahen thi.^ 
view of the subject, and has awunicd writ - of inandamt;* in 
nil casei where the lord has refused to ri'linii the party to 
wlioso use a surrorxler of the ccipyhoM has Ih-mi inaile. 
Again, the duty of parishioners lu assemble in vestry fur 
parochial objects, whether thOM objects be of a tempond or 
s]>iritttsl nature^ is a eomnon-law duty* and a niMtdamus 
will be granted to compel the parishioners to meet But 
when they are met, the power of the court to interfere 
further liy iiiandaiiuis <!e|)cnds upon the nature of tlie act 
«iii( li lln' iKiri^luLMUT-. have to do. If the provisiuns rf a 
statute are to be cart u '1 into execution, the act to be done, 
whatever its nature, m considere<l a tempoml matter, be- 
cause the constructioa of sUtutvs belongs preeminently to 
tha courts of common law. But if the object fui which the 
vestry are assembled be one purely of ecclesiastical cogni- 
ranee, as the setting up uf l>elU. the purchase of books or 
\c>tni<?nls necessary for divine ser%ice, or the inaking pro- 
vismn for the repairs of the fabric of the church ((lelin- 
queiicics in which matters are puni.shablc by interdict [In- 
Taaoicr] and ccelesiastical censures), the court of king's 
bench, being without judicial knowlcdj^e on such subjects, 
has no jurisdiction. It is profa^le indeed tliat ecclesiaaticai 
censures would formerly naiw been pronounced with less 
Severity against the original delinquents than aeainst llio^.^ 
who should haye nitenipted to bring such ejises lieforc a lay 
tribun il. Aijiiin, the court i an hy i-.ia:iil:iinus compel the 
visitor of an eleemosyniiry tbuitduttoii lo hear an appeal, 
but it has no further authority than 'to put the viMturial 
power \p motion.' It cannot compel him to do any specific 
act as visitor. 

The term 'mandamus ' (wa command) i^ found in a great 
variety of writs, and those usually diittinguished by this 
name by the ohl law writ> i^ ar.' totafly dillerent ft in the 
modern writ of tuundaiauis wtaL-h appears to be nutiiing 
iiiijie than the atiti< lit * writ of restitution ' enlarged to cm- 
bniec a great variety of utyecUs that writ being adapted 
merely lo the purpo.<« of restoring a psfly to an office from 
which ho has boon ui^ustlj lemaired. 

The writ of mandamus is now granted not only to restore 
a man to an oflice from which he has be< ii \moii|. fully 
asnovi'd. but aUo to admit to nn oflice to whif !i tl i j ajly ban 
lir.ti duly elect*-*! or .npp' Miili -! Ii In, I 111 a nia\ iir, nvoriler, 
AltWriuan, town-councillur, eouiitiuii ruiuinlman. bunpi'ss, 
and towa-ekrk»— Jar a pnb«Ddary, UMler «f a Aae^cbool,' 



parlsli-c'erk. f<c\ton, and fcavengcr. — to hnl4 a conri-iar-^ 
coiirt leet, or a borough court of rcconl. — tu ;c»iir«n, i. s, 
an net within the tcope i f their «uth»>Titt. an»l •Ua-t «. 
not subject them to an aclioo, — to restore m grjk'U^ a 
university to d egre es firmn wbtdi be has beco suafunrf*^- 
to a C0n|iomtion» to pay poors rates where tba* hasa M Mtf 
Bdent deStrainaUe property,— to pansh oflmn^ m atcr.-* 
a deserted infant, — to permit inspection of iLcutimcu >( i 
jmblie nature in which the p«rty is IntereMcl. — to apj* - 
oversi-er-' of (liu p<Nir. — to sw.-ar in rhurrb«ard«ri«. — ?• p- 
oeed lo the election of a corporate officrr. — to i^ra^tt 
or letters of a(lmiiiistratian^--lo aflix (he rommun sraj ta ai 
answer agreed to by tha m^ority of the uwmJbwrs «f a cue 
pomlion aggregate.'— and 10 allow a poor-rata, ina^Mcboit 
the rule fur a mandamus is absolute in tbc Ibit imjanra 

The mandamus is said to be a preroiratjre writ : hj wWj 
IS meant, — either that tin- pnwer t' i .I't uril :\ . ..j: •'.••letT- . 
by the croun to the uid,iiary judges Iwisevia H"^' 
party, that is, the justices uf tlie o->tnmoii pleu. but » t» 
sened fur that court m which the king is nfftmii Ip 
personally present, — ui that it is a writ of gnat aarf Ambi 
granted aceo(dinj[ to di.«crciion. and ruA a vnt «f nglil, lai 
IS, not such a writ as the party applying; Ux it Waa a ngbs ( 
call upon the rijiirl to i-->iie ii[j<kr ; cf Mif^; 

(.'liarta, by which the king bind* liurs- .f u^i refsM: . 
delay justice or rieht. 

In order to obtain a mandamus the applicant k;» I/kIm 
the court the affidavit of himself or of otoers praesaiiag U< 
fiuils upon which his right and laicrsst te tbe lhag u U 
done, and his claim or title to the i w ad y , ata fsea^ 
Upnn tills ajiplieatinn the eoiirt. :T i' m-tj a probaLIc rii., 
fur interference, grants a rule i- ilhi;;^ xiyrm th* party a|^j=« 
ulmiii tile \\rit IS praye<l, lo shou ra;i»- ^'-..f »urb *n 
should not be avvardeil. Ai the aj po uS«<d time the {arti 
so called upon cither <1im s not a| ]x::sf. in which aum th 
rule is made absolute, and the mandamus i* soanM m 
praj'od. or he wpears and resists the rule, eitlier fay in a >ec ! 
upon the insufficiency of the facts disclosed by thv tJEdj-r 
upon which the rule was obtained, or by pr(*luring t.- •« 
alTidavits which give a difft-ma aspect to th« lran«4rt. ^ 
If the resistance be efl'er tual ti)e rule v« di»rUarg<:»i ; if t ' 
till- mandamus is awar h >!. 

The writ, in the first instance, issues in as altetnrvM 
form, reciuirir^thopartytodo the aet.ertaahowwiif feha 
not done it. "nie party may theralbre naka a latma le 
writ, say t ng that he has not dona the act rMwirad fcrswfc »tA 
such reasons. Where the reasons n tnrtu l snt msjfitt^- . 
law, the euurt ouash.'s ihe return, aiel aw .xr<ls » f-rtiK^ r» 
mandamus re(iinrin^' the parly ahs liisly, sfid w.iU.i 
allowing him any alternative, to do the art. XT::^ um 
answer is apparently sufficient, the niAndsmv^ :t # a 
and; and if the staiemanta aia untrue, Lba rcm^jrs l| 
action on the esse fbr a &lse ratnm. ibongh la «4v « 
avoid expense aiKl delay the party is allowiii iq «i..ar <m« 
by the statute D Anne, r. '20. and now in alJ >-a«eK 
I Will. IV., c. 21, to enj^raft an action upun the zz^i.iis.j 
itself by traversing the return, t.e. by putting .c i jra 
contradicting the allegations contained in u,<.^y rv."m 
(Comyns's Diee^t ; Sclwvn's A'm Primt i Via. c Hi 

MANDARIN DVCK. [Dt?c«. voL ii., p. IM.; 

MANDARINS is the general name ot tlw U 
stale in China. They are cho.<>en tn.na th^ ism of hmm 
< r sc holars from cveiy part of tlie empire. \»bo. Lx^rrig it- 
Liuied their decrees and passc<l their e\.nT! iiiUvS. 
their names in-c rih<_d in a register kept 1 . i . uri ^ fc«»' 
established for this purpose. When an ofio' it* Ums^K 
nistration is vacant, tlie court prewnU to th« tmptnthW 
of those who stand foremost on iba register, ftum 
whom the monarch appotnta otw to AH up the ^ acaarp . B«» 
times when there an- s.w i il candidates cf^u^l'j qua] ™ 
they draw lots for ibu \ai..ii;t oHi<v. In Djri'.->"* "4.' 
there were 13,f.(H» mandarins all over the empire. c^Arf* 
dent of the military mandarins, or su]H-rti>f o(Ei.'t> rf 
armv. The eivd mandarins are dmdrd into nia* 
the highest of which, called ' Colsov' are msnmsiarfi 
eonnst'llors of the empenr, or presidenia of th» 
courts. The governors of provinces rank in ilu- i^x«t^€^mm 
The secretaries of the emperor belong to the tiiiri tfc 
the governors of rilii v to \\w fourth class, ird */< .tk E» 
order has it<< distuieti^e iimu k uf dignity ; the higiw^sv*^ 
wear a |H'a< iKk's feather at the hack of their ra|Wk A£ • 
gradation and sinct «ubonlination among then. 

MANDAVBB. [Cotch, v«). 9^ Wj 
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MANDELSLO. [Oleakms.] 
MANDEVILLE, SIR JOHN DE, vu born at St. 
Albaot, Bboot the jmr 1300. Hewiu dMccnded ftmnii 

family of distinction, and appears to liave n ccivod a better 
education than was usual in those times, lie studied ma- 
thematics, theology, arid medicine, and for some yi^rs pur- 
dued the la»t aii a profvsiiion. In 1327 he leil England, 
passed thnagh France, and proceede<l to Palestine, where 
be joined ihe army of the infldolc Ha afterwards senrod 
in E^ypt under tbe sultan, and in Southern China under 
tJie kiiati of Cathuy. He resided for three years at the 
City of Peking, then called Cambalii, and appears to have 
travelled over a largo part of Asia. Alier an nbsoin-o of 
aiwut thirty-thrco years, lu' returned loEuj^Und. and wruie 
a narrative of his travels^, whic h he dedicated to Edward III. 
Be died on the 1 7th of November, 1372, atLidgo, where 
be ma buried. 

His work contained details more ample and minute than 
any which had previously appeared concerning Palestine, 
E..'>|it. and parts of India and China, and roust for some 
crriiinie.s have hocn an extremely intercstin!^ work. To 
rrn'ler it mort; amusing, hi' si-cms to have borrowed un- 
Krupulously from previous writers; be inserted parts of 
•odt chronicles as wort- then ineuti^ncc, and introduced 
nmantie tales of kni^t-ertandy, mimeolous legends^ 
monsters, giants, and d«mli. I^robahly lona of the nioet 
^^^llrd I art!> of I he work have been added or improved 
ij|>tj!i by the oonitmporary copyists, 

llis rcjjutatiori as a travi-ller w as very high in bis own 
age. Buaidea a l..atin version of bis work, tmnslaiioas of 
it appeared in all the principal laQgllages of Europe — in 
Italian, French, Spanish, and German. A MS. of Sir John 
Mandeville*s travels, which belongs to the ue of tbe author, 
is in the Cottonian Colle<*tian in the British Museum 
(Titus, C. xvi ). Tlio first Kii^li>h edition was printed by 
SVitikyii lie Wordf, at Weslmmstor, 8vo , U'.I'J : 'A lytell 
Treatiaic or BiKike, named John Maiid«:vyll, Knylit, born 
in Englande. in the towne of Saynt Abone, and speaketh 
of the waycs of the Holy Lando toward Jber\>«alom, and of 
Marvylcsof Yndc and other dyveno Cotttltries. The beat 
English edition is that of London. 17SS, 8tro.: * The Voiago 
■nd Travailc of Sir John Mandevilte,* &c. Perhaps the flist 
printt'fl ciliiion w;n ihnt of Pietro de Comcro, Milan, 1-180, 
4; <. : ' Tr:u'iato delln piu maravigliose Co^ e piu notabiU 
rhe si trovano in le parte del monde TOdulO . . del Cavaler 
Joiianne da Mandavdla.' 

(Biog. Univ,; Watt*« BUHolh, Brit.! 3fam$et du 14- 
trairt'.) 

MANDEVILLB. BERNARD DE. vnm ham atDort, 

ill Holland, snmLnvhore about tbe year 1670. He was 
brought up to the profiSAion of mediniie, and completed his 
Htudics and took the degree of Doctor of Methcine iii llui- 
had. He oiterwards came over to England, to practise hin 
pvolhioioii in London. He does not appear to have had 
much auooeM is a physician; but his writinn assisted him 
in procuring th« means of suhsistenoe, whik they also 
gtiincd for hira considerable notoriety ITii first work was 
'The Virgin Unmasked, or Female Dialogues betwixt an 
elderly inaulen Lady and her Nicrc on several diverting 
Disrour.se^ on Love, Marriage, Memoirs aiid Morals, &c.,' 
end was published in 1 709. This is a work on a coarse 
subject, written in a coarse style. In 17M Mandcvillc 
publbhed a short poem, called 'The Grumbliu^' IIivc, or 
Knaves turned Honest,' to which he afterwards added long 
f vplanatory notes, and then published the whole under the 
new title of ' Tho Fable of the Beo-i ' Thi'« work, which is 
of an altogetbef superior character lo the 'Virgin Un- 
tnaskcrl,' nnd which, however erroiu'ous may be its views of 
morals and of society, is written in a proper style, and bears 
all the marks of an honest and sincere inquiry on an im* 

rurtant subject, exposed its author to much obloqiqrf Uid, 
esides tneoting with many answen and attaeks, was de> 
iiDimccd as injurious to niorality in a pre«"iifment of the 
Mnidle&ex graiid-jury, in 1723. It would appear that some 
of the hostility against this work, and against Maadcville 
generally, is to be traced to another publication, recum- 
laending tbe public licensing of stews, the matter and 
tnaaoar of which are oertainlj exoevtionable, though it must 
•t tbe latne time he stated that Mandeville earnestly and 
with seeming sinccntv rcr-ommends hU plan as a means of 
diminishing immorahi). and (hat he endoavourfd, so far as 
lay in his power, by allixing a high price and in other ways, 
to prevent tbe work from having a general circulation, 
F.C No,«98. 



Mandeville wrote also at this time in a paper called the 
' London Journal** which shaiad with the * Fable of th« 
Bees* the censure of tho Middlesex grand-jury. He suh« 

secjuenlly published a second part of the 'Fable of the 
Hee>,' and several other works, among whidi are two. en- 
titled ' Free Thought.i on Religion, the C'hurcli, and Na- 
tional Happiiieas.' and 'An Enquiry into the Origin of 
Honour and the U>vtfulness of Christianity in War. Wo 
are told by Sir John Hawkins, in his ' Life of Dr. Johnaoit.' 
that Mandeville was partly supported by a pension ft*om 
some Dutch merchants, and that he was much fatronised 
by the first earl of Macclesfield, at whose table he was a 
a frecjuerit guest. He dtod Oil the Slst ttt January, 1739. 
ill liiii sixty-third year. 

The ' Fable of the Bees, or Private Vices Public Benefits,* 
may be viewed in two w ays, nj a satire on men and as a 
theory of society and rKitiomil prosperity. So far as it is a 
•atirOi it is sufficiently just and pleasant; hut viewed in its 
more ambitious character of a theory of society, it is alto- 
gellior worthless. It is Mandcville's object to sliow that 
national greatness depends on the prevalence of fraud and 
luxury ; and for this purpo^e lie suppose* a ' vast luve of 
bees,' possessing in all respects institutions similar to thoso 
of nieii; he deteils tbe varioua fi»adi^ similar to thoso 
among meii^ wraetiaed hv heea one upon another in nrioua 
professions; no shows now the wealth aoeomuhled by 
means of these frauds is turned, through luxurious habits, 
to the pood of others, who agaiti practise llieir frauds upon 
Ihe wealthy; and, baring already assumed that v^ealth can- 
not be gotten without fraud and c annot exist without luxury, 
he assumes further tha' \ e , li i, the only casusc and cri* 
terion of national greatness. His hive of bees having thus 
become wealthy and great, he afterwards supposes a mutual 
jealousy of frauds to arise, and fraud to be by common 
consent dismissed ; and he again assumes that wealth and 
luxury immediately disappear, and that the greatness of the 
society t.H gone. It is needless to point out luconsislencies 
and errors, such for instance as tho absence of all distinc- 
tion between luxury and vice, when the whole theory rests 
upon obviously faUe a&sumption t ud the long disserta- 
tiona appended to the Mule, however amusing and full of 
Taloahle rsmarki, oontain no attempts to estaSiisb by proof 
tlie fuiulameiilal points of the theory. 

In an ' Eiujuiry itito the Orijiin of Moral Distinctions,' 
contained in the ' Fable of the Rce*," Mutulevilie contends 
that virtue and vice, and the feelings of moral approbation 
and disapproA>ation. have been created in men by their 
several government^ fiir tiM paipose of maintaining socie^ 
and preserving their own powor. Incfadlble as it seems 
t1i.it such a proposition as this should be seriously put f jrtli. 
it IS yet more so that it should come from one wliose object 
always was, however strange tlie way in which he set about 
it, to promote good morab; for there is nothing in Mau- 
deville's writings to varraiii tho belief Aat ho soitgbt to 
cncooraos vice. 

MAIIdINGOES, a negro nation inhabiting the country 
on the banks of the rivers Senegal and Gambia, and that 
which extends farther eastward along the upper course of 
the Joliba or Quorra. This country occupies the n>>ribem 
declivity of the mountain-region which ext'-nds between 
the Guff of Guinea and tho great desert of the Sahara, and 
which goes under the name of Kong. [Ko>tG.j The Man- 
dingoes constitute a considerable portion of the populatton 
of most of the small kingdoms which occupy that extensiva 
tract: in some of them they fbrm a great majority; in 
others they liv^ mingled with tbe Foolabs, YaloBs. Sara- 
vulli, Yariba, and others. Their lanj^ua^'e .-iOems to be 
nioic widely spread than any other that is spoken in that 
part of Africa, as Mungo Park, on his return from the in- 
terior, first heard the Mandingo language spoken to the 
west of Taffaraand labbi on tbe Juliba, and found that it 
was understood as fhr west as Pisaoia on the Gambia, and 
even to lanian-Bure or MaeGarthy'a Island (13' 33' N.lat 
ami 14 ' 4 j' \V. long.). 

The Mandingocs are dlstin^ruishetl among the nogro 
tribes by their stature and some other characteristic fea- 
tures. They are generally above the ni.d<Ue size, well 
stuped, strong, and capable of endurinit great labour. 
Their features are regular, their nose rattier promiimii* 
with the nostrils rather flattened; their lua are not so 
thick as in other negro tribes, but ttndr nair is woolly. 
Their colour is a gw«l dear black, incliniim to yellow 
Golberrv thinks that tlie Mandingoesand the Foolahsi in tbe 
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fcaiurei of their face, more resemble tlio TTindas, or blacks 
of India, lhau the othur nec;ro tribes of Africa. 

The Mandinsoci in their writing use the Arabic cliurac- 
tenw^tidaro Mo!ianiined.ins; but Golberrv thinks that they 
bavc rat«io«l many ot tbe uiagm of foiiciusm as practised 
on the eoiat of Chiima bv tbo mogfOH. A* their iangu:ii;e 
K 'ii^ widclv spread over tnc 9c«temoottlltnotof Arrica, Mr. 
U. Maxwell Macbrair. who U osjcnt of the Wedcytn Mft- 
biotiary Society, has done ><1 scrvi c !f\ lately publishing 
a lirammar and vocabulary ot this luni,'uo Thu Gospel of 
St. Matthew has also been recently punti il in M nulaiL; j i«y 
the British and Foreign Bible Society trom a traii^htiion liy 
Mr. Macbrair. 

The MandingoM genemUy live on tbe produce of smiJl 
spot* of ground whlrh they co!li»nte, and % the ehaoo ; but 

a (■ .iisiderablo nuiti1>LT aj^jjly thotii'<L'l\ l>s to comnicrrL'. ami 
evince great shrowdtii's-i and ariivity lu tradL-. Tlu n liabi- 
latiunsaie mere lio\i-L-, bui ilu y in iki- '^i»k\ chai se cloth of 
cotton, and dye it with indigo, a |ilaiU which is iiidi^eDOUs 
In their oauntiy: they have eteo aitairie<lfoine skill m tan- 
nins leather, and In smelting and working iron. 

(Mungo Park** JVawfrin the Interior tfj^ett; Gol- 
horrv's Travel* in A fri-a ; WashinRtou's Account of a 
Miindin^ nf Xudrn Mm u, in Ao«rf. Geogr.Jnur., vol. viii.) 

MANDOLINE, a nmsi'-al ui^^iriiaK'nl uf tlie lulo kii;i!, 
but !>mallor, having four strings, which aretuneil as ili;)Si' uf 
the violin. The mandoline is still met with occasi uially m 
Italy, but has fallen into disuse in most other nuts of Europe. 

MANDORE. a musical iostrumrat irf fbar strings, of 
the lute kind, no longer in use ttoder tttcb oantt, 

MANDRAKE. [Atropa 1 

MANDRILL. [IUuoon. vol. iii . p. 2m.] 

MANDSHOO, a iiaUun uf A^a who ongiiiully inhabited 
the mLkUiitainous country whu h cxtonds along the imrtliLTu 
houitdary-Iine of Corua as far iioi th as the nvcr Sonzari, 
an alBuent of the Amur. The Mandshoo belong to awidely- 
Kprcad roM^ whieh is generally known under the name of 
TiingMses. This raee is found to the eeat of a line drawn 
fr \'i\v ni j^l nortli-wo-dei n angle of Coren to the Yalo 
Pass of ihe Kliuig-kan range (49" N. lut 1, ami thence 
thronuh Ncrtskink to tin- iiDi thLin cxtrmnty uf the lake 
of Baikal, terminating on the .-bores of the Arctic Sea 
althellayof Katanf;a. From this line they spread (>ast- 
waid to a line drawn from Okbolzk to tbe mouth of the 
the river Lsim. This race differs considerably from the 
AT >n^oIs who inhabit the country farther west, in tbe fiinn 
of ihcu body, being tall and of a slender make. The lan- 
guaffcs of all the tribes of this race have a great similarity 
in wordi und construction ; and it appears that there is a rc- 
lotionihip betwci-n them and the language of the Mongols 
and Turks, as well as some languages of Eastern Europe, 
cspcciallv that of tbe Finlanders. 

Tbu Mandshoo, the most southern of the Tuogeostt ttibeSi 
have risen into great importance during the last two 
centuries by ilie cun juo-t «if ("hina, a:i 1 by seating their 
r<.>yjl famii} "ii ihr nniHTia! thiujie of i't.'k,ing. They betrnn 
their incus Mnn* mso the northern provinces of thcCeIi >iial 
Erniiiff about 1610. Their prn.ricssat first was sluw, bui 
it :i; I CI ward* became so rapi 1. iliat in 16tt Ihejr proclaimed 
tbe son of their valiant chief Tuvlsong emperor of China, 
under the name of Knnghi, and nc completed the conquest 
of tbe empire vciih singular success II is family slill occu- 
pies the throne of China. A<i the Mandshoo are a compa- 
rativfly tmall trib>., ami have to govern an l to keep in 
subjection llie immense population of China, the court of 
Peltiaghaaabown great political ~ ij^anty in adopting every 
means for inoerponttng the other Tungooso tribes into 
their own. All Uidividnals belonging to these tribes arc in 
Chin I cunsidered as native Mand-hoos, and admitted to tbe 
privilege* of the conquering natiun. A great number of 
T>iiu'Hi-i- faiiiilu's c-lalil lir l III Sibciii, on tlie ca»Ioiii 
shuie^ of llus laWe uf ISaiLtl. hiivt; uccunlmgly ab.a!idoned 
that country, and emigrated to Mandshoona and China, 
where they serve as soldiers atul attain military honours. 
The civil emplojmeots are reserved Ibr the native Chinese, 
as they alone an aeqoainted with the mtmieni, institutional 
and laws of the eountry. 

fDu Haldo's Hutoryqf China; Klaprotb's Atkt My 
glijtld ; Ritier's Erdkundt von Atien, vol. ii.) 

MANL)SHCK)HIA :iow roii'tituU"^ a guvemmont of the 
Chinese cnipiri.- uad^r the uame of Kirtn-oola, or Ghinn- 
oola. It is the most eastern projection of the high lands of 
Uutnl Asia, and Uea between 4r and N. kt., and be- 



tween 120*^ and 142° E.long. Its turfkce k t^Xiaaulat 
(; '>i*.(ii;o or r:'ii.r'i<0 '•ruiare mile«. wh:cli •^ mare thm tr;' • 
ihtt area of Frame On the RiTth it l>or'lers en ^Am-i. 
from which it is scp irat. tl |,y a ni i.iit i , rang^, thf V» 
blonoi Khrebei of the Russians, or the Kl n;-LhaQ T^^- 
wick of tbe Chineie. On the west it l* Ju.lrd &j(b tV 
Russian province of Da-uria by the river lUriiMwaB aBer»int 
of the Amur, and from Mongolia by the nver Kbaifar ud 
tlw raountam-range called Khing-khan oola. On iIm; 
it joins the Chinese provinces of I'e-<rheh and L«-a .-. 
the latter of which formerly belonged to M»nd>lKMir;a. s: 1 
has only been detached from it smro the preMnt laiprr-.j; 
dynasty ascended the throne of Peking. Ou t-s-tX ■< 
dorea, flrom which it h divided br the Tst-yaac -«ban as* 1 
Shan Alin, a high range; and farther north the R«a v/ 
Japan and the Gulf of Tartary. which sepnrale tht lai|e 
uland of Tarakai from Mandshooria. 

A very siiKi!) portion i.l (he country has hern risCc^l ^ r 
Europeans. The Jesuis^ who were sent by the eis;war la 
survey the country visited the mouniainoos tr»rt«Mit^|neae 
to the Tsi-yung-snan as far n-< Ninguta; wdum* Eakuan 
embassies traversed the couiiiry along the tsus«ra dcclitity 
of the Khing-khan<oola. Tbe nnuuadsr Is slmact eMmty 
unknown. 

MriiiiKhdorlii may be considL-roil as an imnente vxlt* 
enclosed by high and steep ittoutiiaHu-, except at iii *jx:\^- 
western corner, where a broken and rather hilly tr^-t 
divides it from the province of Ixao-tong. The !&.>«&'-:. 
chain of the Khmg-khan-oola. which forms tb« mrCrra 
boundary, seems to oB the hudiest, T«wnids its sunbrrt 
extremity, between 4S* end *T N. lat.. la the pfwk of ^la. 
which is tlioui,'hl 1o rise to more than T'.OC'O T\-:-i 
are otlu-r eU-vated niirl smnv rapp<- ! >ii:u:n t» ij.t:\;.: ^^^^^ 
1 The Ya!o Pass, the only one lravef^c<l Iv Y.^: ';-"ir.» i 
near 4tf N. lat., and even in April is rovenod wub -. 
snow. The mountain-region of the Yablonoi KhMfc^c ^ 
not attain thesnow-line; and its mean eienUiutt pmbaW 
does not exceed SSOO or 9INM1 feet ahm the aea-levil 
Al irifj the Gulf of Tartary the coast is fbrroed by an 
cet;<hui;ly steep mountain-range, rising to .tOOO or SOO*) fn', 
and comini: rlo-^e up to the sea, so tliJior U i fi rv Ve^<' 
of inconsiderabie extent intervene between ibe rang* tvl 
the water. On the eastern declivity of this ranj* th*,T m 
a tribe which seems to betong to the aane raoe si the Ai*- 
bitants of Japan: they ate called Ainoe or Kadaiu as! 
live on the produce of thoir fishing. Tbi« mou.'.tur. .-i-re 
seems to allow no pnssa^e. as the Ahiot have no inierro'.rHt 
with the M ui'lsii .11, wlio uihaMt tin- rt>unlry we»i of tj* 
range. .'\t its s uibern extremity (43^ N. lat.) tki* e*.- - 
time rnn'4e is probably connected with the Shan A::r, i.. 
its cont ni rt!ij;i the Tsi-yung-shnn, whieb ^pptMTS t* r^ia 
in a ..Ij outh-west dire^-tion, until it f«rttiWMi \% 
the Uoang Uai* or Yellow Sea. in a long procnoat^. tirr 
most southern extremity of whieh is eall«d the Kflgvat « 
Sword. The huge moontain^maai of tbe Shan Aim swn 
above the st\ow-linc. 

Tbi- int. nor of Mandshooria contains, towards it* »c'.i-rt 
exUcinity, an extensive and nearly level plain, cal**- 1 C-f*- 
chin. It lies on both sides of the Siren-Mui*-. nr Lra ■ 
Ho. and seems to stretch northward to the hanks of tie 
rivers Nonni-ools and Songari It grtitly n ie ta htee tie 
desert of the Gobi, which is only wparaie ! fr -a *. by 
Khiiig-khan range, being mo>jtlv eoverod «»tj*^ tr-i 

having no water, or onlyst-ilt ! il;e-, b ut t;,i -ra.s.y tf»' i 
are more common and more exteti!»ive here ikan — -3* 
Gobi, and afford better pasture to the numerous trxv^ «f 
the Mongols, who ocrupy this part of MandiiWMnk 
which is tuso called the Eastern GohL In some p«rto 
snrfsce is covered with salt incrustations. The rrtaiiT. i:* 
of Mandshoona is supposed to consist of a *ur-rr«»w^t: f 
\ allies and inoiintain-i :ingcs of various elrraijon. T! " 
mountains however are not bare, but eos^re^ wtth fn^ ' 
nearly to the top. The valleys are »aid \o he fVrtOe. 
wide along the principal rivers south of Ihe Araar inv. 
and so &r it appears that agrindture extends. Bat ilaS 
large part of tbe eountiy wlneh extends fkosn tb« Us: ar^ 
tioned river to the Tahlonoi Khiebet is too cold tot afrraJ- 
tiire. Dtoi its inbitbitnitaUveoBtbnpNdiBea of thawtvis 

and of the ch.ise. 

Tlioii^'h the climate of Mandshoona is not eqail sr*^ 
rity to that of the Gobi, it must be very cold, as «« wf 
from its frco^raphtcal position and its elevation. 

The prindipal rhtr ii the Anrar^wUch MMM 
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tributaries. [Aura.] Tlirough the southern districU nin« 
tbo Sira-Muren or Loou-Hu, which ttuws about miles ; 
It riM in the Khing'kban range north of the Peak of 
Biclu* Mid niDft for nsMrly 400 nailer east, tuid the remain- 
der of its «otine Miith-wMl. until it falls into the Gulf of 
Li>ao-tong. It seems to be navigated 1U»t\f vp to tbo phcc 
where it turns to the aoutb-west. 

Agriculture is common souih of tlie river Amur. Wheat, 
rye, barley, and buckwheat aru cultivated extensively, us 
\,c\l as hemp and cotton. The forests, which cover the 

Katest port of tbe surface, arc partly composed of oak and 
••treea.and partly of different kindsof pines, fir.and birch. 
On t!ie tiiountatns towards Coroa the rhubarb and the gin- 
sti giov? in abundance ; both are collected by the natives, 
uud con^tttuii-, w.ili curl), the principal articles of export. 
Ail domestic aiiiiuub common to the countries of central 
Europe arc kept in conaideiable numbers; llicre arc- ulso 
reindeer in the districts north of the Amur, and camels ui 
many pl*ces south of it. Wild onimaU aic numerous, espe- 
cially tiuao that yiold Am. in the foreau which clotbo the 
eastern declivity of the Khingkhan. vbera aabtei, amines, 
lit'ar$, woUos. and f jxcs are found. AmonK the wild animals 
peculiar tutlus uud the noi(>hbounug countries arc tho argali 
and the dihigij't'iai. Fish aboun<l lu the rivers, c^fjecially 
the 8tur{{eou and salioon. Pearls are tutd to be found in 
lamo of the atiaania. Tbo mineral riehca of llanddiooria 
U9 not kooira. 

The population is very vaguely cstiDated at two niHiona, 
but it is ])robably much underrated. All the people, with 
(he uakceptiou of the Monj^ol*, who inhabit ('(irtchin. belong 
to tjio raco of tho TuuRuoses. [M andshoc).] Tlie most 
Widely spread Utbe is the Proper Tungouses, who seem to 
I irupy toe whole or nearly tho whole country north of the 
Amur, and also the greatest part of that between the Nonni- 
oola and Songari rivers. They lead in general a noniarlic 
lif^ subsisting on their herds of eaitle or reindeer. The 
Tuguri or Da-ures live on the rivet Nonni, and are a^ricul- 
turi<it!«. Among them me >»ctile<l the Yakutcs, about 6000 
famihes, which emigrated in 1787 from Siberia. Tlie 
Mandshoo occupy the south-eastern part of the country : 
tliuu|;h not the mo^t numerous of the tribes, they are Ihc 
muit important, their sovereign family having us( ended tho 
throne of China. [MAMontoou] They are agriculturists, 
but peas a great part of their lilb in buntbg'. Many Chinese 
families have settled among theittt and have improved tbeir 
modes of cultivation. 

Tlie guvcniar of tho province resides at Ghiriu-oola, a 
place of liomo importance. Ningula, on the liurka Fira, 
m affluent of tho Sons^ari river, is the anticnt rcsidenee of 
the cbieft of the Mandshoo. and is held in great veneration 
by the court of Peking and the whole nation. Other towna 
of some imp^^rtanc n Nsoi^kOtOIU on the Non»i| and 
Sakhalicn, on the Auiur. 

<l)u llalfly's History qf China ; Brouuhiou s l^iii/uisr nf 
Dixcnvery tn the Northern Portion o/" the Pacific Ocean ; 
La P^rouse's Voyagt round the Warldi Ritter'a E^dkunde 
son Asi^n, voL i.) 

M ANBS. the name given by the Romans to aonls sepa- 
rated from the bcMly. According to Apuleius (I>« Deo 
Soerat.) they were originally called lemures, and were 
divided into two kinds, lares and larva*: the former being 
the souls of such persons as had lived virtuous lives, and 
the latter of such as had been wicked ; but that afterwards 
the name of manes was applied to both. Augustine {De 
Civ, Dei, ix. 1 1 ) gives a somewhat diflerent account : he says 
that the souls of good men became lares, those of evil men 
lemures or larvcB, and those respecting whom It was uncer- 
tain whether their virtues or vices most predominated, 
manes. According to ti-.cse accounts, and to a passage in 
Virgil i^r>., ix. 2.'>8-9t. the lares were conaideNd by the 
Romans as the manes of tbeir anc^tors. 

Tlie eiymolojgy of manes is uncertain; it is generally 
derived, by antient grammariana, from an old irord, manut, 
signifying ' good.' probably in the mme lente aa die Furies 
Were Called Euuienidos by the Greeks. Sotne considered 
till* manes as tlie mxid uiid had genii which accompanied a 
roan lllrou^h his life; but this notion appeen to have been 
iittroducod by the later Platonists. 

The atonea in the Roman burial-places and their funeral 
nma were genendly inscribed with the letters D.lll.8.,tlut 
is. Di» Mamiue aaerum, '^cred to the Manes Gods.* 
There an* many spccimcTis ^^-ich f n j Inscriptions in 
the Xowiiley Gallery, BiUiaU Mu:>euui. lue term '^ods,' 



applied to the manes, would appear to imply a kind of 
deiQcation of departed eouU. If such is the fact, it would 
be a curious matter of uu^uiry to ascertain when the manea 
were Gr^t honoured with the title of ' dei' or'spda,' The 
things which were left or belonged to the Dii Hanea were 
Ruliiriusae : th.>>c consecmtod to tbo Dii Superi were ctJled 

yacrac. (tJaius, i;. -1.) 

It was ibe duly of ilie Poniifcx Maximus to see that the 
manes were propitiated by proper ceremonies (Liv., i. 2.0); 
and with this object it was usual to pour lib.itions of wine 
on the funeral piles»and also sometimes to slaughter ani- 
mals, especially sucb aa the deceased had been fend of. 
(Plin., lip^ iv. 2.) 

MA'NETIIO (MaMOiuf, Mowrw, VlaraiButf. OTtlfaviOuv), 
a culcbiaied K^'vpiiaii writer, a native of Diospoh^*, «bo n 
said tu have lived lu the time of Ptolemy Philadeiphus at 
Mciide or Heliupolis and to have been a man of great 
learning and wisdom. (yElian, De Animal., x. IG.) He 
belonged to the priest caste, and waa himself a priest, and 
interpreter or recocder of letigiOttS usages and of the reli- 
gious and probably alao bistoricat writings (upoypa|i|(arct>c). 
It appears probable however that there \^ ere more than ono 
individual of this nriroe; and it is therfd'no doubtful whe- 
lluT all tho worlvs which ■were at'inbutL-d by antient ^^Tltc^s 
to Manetho were in reality wiiUua by the Manelho who 
lived in iho rctgn of Ptolemy Philadeiphus. 

Hie only vo'ilt of Manetho which baa come down to ua 
complete » a poem, in six books, in hexameter verse, on 

the mtlucnre of tlie stars (<isTor«Xiir^arud), which was first 
puidi.ihcd by GrouuMus, Leyden, 1698, and has also been 
edited by Axlius and Rigler, Cologne, \ It proliable 
liuMever, for many reasons, as Ueyno has siiuwii iu his 
' Opubcula Acadcmica' (vol. i., p. 95), that parts at least of 
this poem could not have been written till a much later date. 
Wo also pusifesa considerable Imgnients of a work of Mane- 
tho on tnc history of the antient kings of £gypt» which 
there is every reason for supposing was written by the 
M[inetlia who lived un ter Pioli iny Pljiladelplui?.. It was 
in liueu iioiik* or parts, and com]fn>cd liie ueijud fioiu tlse 
earliest times to the death u( tlio last Persian Darius. 
Considerable frugaseiita are prcMiivcd in the treatise of 
J.isephus Oi^am^t Apiun; and still gKOter portions in the 
' Chrunicies' of George Syncellus,* monk of the ninth cen- 
tury. The 'Chronicles* of Syneelloa were principally com- 
I'llud from llu( ' Clii-oiiiclc'^' of .Tulius Afiicanus and Eu'o- 
l.uus, l)i5iiu|>«f Ca-.-virea, bulb of wiioni made j;rcal usi; of 
Maiieiiio's ' Uistorv.' The work of Afnranus is Ij^t, and 
we only possess a Latin version of that uf Eusebius, which 
waa translated out of the Armemua version of the Greek 
text preserved at Constantinople. Manetho derived hia 
history of the kings of Egypt, whom lie divides into to 
classes, called dynastiei^ Ikom theaacred lecorda in the 
temple at Heliopulis. 

In addition to these worts, Manetho is also said 1o have 
written: — 1, 'Itpi ^iffXoeon the Egyptian religion ; i', Ui/iAof 
rne the subject of which douliifoi; 3, U»pi 

apxatvftov Kal tim^iaif on the antiuni ntes and ceremonies 
of the K,^ypliana; 4» ^veitSr imrnn^ (I^ert. Pro<rm., s. 14), 
probably the aame wmrk aa tbai called by Soidaa ftmw 

Xovucd, 

It is no easy matter to ascertain the real vahicof Manc- 
•lio's ■ llistor\' in the form in wbicli it lias conu' down to 
U~. The readt-r may judge of tin- u»e that has been made 
of it for Egyptian chronology by referring to Hask s J^/e 
Aegyptische Zt itrrt/Diuni; {A[Htn&, \S3Q). to the works of 
ChMBpoUion, WUkinaou's Topagrtgi^ Thebet, and the 
other Botborities whiidi will be mdicated by a retaenee to 
these works. 

(Fabricii Bibltolheca GroKa, cd. Harles, vol. iv., p. 12fl- 
the rrrfac of A\tius and Kitjler; and Enptian 
Anttquitiet, in the 'Library of Entertaining Knowledge,' 
vol. i.. p. 26, 27.) 

MANETTIA CORDIFO'LIA is a Brazilian twining 
plant, whoao roota possess considerable emetic energy. 
The hark i^i administered in Brazil inpowder, indoaeaof 
^ ta 1 4 drachms, and is oonaidered a meat valuable remedy 
in dropsy and dyaentety. (Lindl^'a /brs MtUca, N«l Mt» 

p. 432.) 
MANFELOUT. [Eotpt.] 

MANFRE'DL natural son of the emperor Frederic IL 
and of a Lombard lady, was appointed bv his father, at 
his death, a d. 1230, regent of the kinjEOom of the two 
Sicilies, uniU th^ arrival of bis brodwf Coniad, the l^ti 
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Balo son and beir of Frederic. Pope Innocent IV. excom- 
iBuaieatcd IfwOkod, and dMtored that the djmsaty of 
StttlNB hkd ftrfleitwl fhe crown of Siefly in oooMquonee of 

Fre<K«ric ImviiiK revolted against the 5c-c of Rome, whose 
feudatory he was. Upon thm, rao«t of tlie towns of Anulia 
revolted agauist the authority of M;iiifii-<1. C'onnul how- 
ever came with an army from Germany, and vii>m n duced 
the rebeln, hut ho died in the midst of his sut c ls>c^, in 
12M, leaving an only son in Qermmy, Corradino, then a 
ehild two years old. Manflred beeankO wgain regent of the 
kmgiloiii in the name of bis nephew, and as such had to 
carry on the war aifuinst the pope and his own revolted 
suhjoi-ts, uiuonR whom the pnwerful baronial house of San 
Scvennu stood iureinu^t. The city of Naples opened its 
gates to the pope and swore allegiance to him ; but Manfred 
found refuse among hia father's faithful Saracens at Luccra. 
V|K>n tfaediMth or Innooont, which touk place soon aAer. 
Manfkvd ncovered possession of Nuplc«. and cleared the 
Itingdom of tho invaders. A report being spread that 
Corradiito ha<l iliL-d in Gorniniiy, ilu- hamns, ]>i Ll:itc^. ;ui'l 
town's of thu kiii^<lum mvitcii M:in(iL'<l to iiscoml ihi- 
thiuno, and he w u» crownefl at Palfrni i m On bis 

return to Apulia, ho found roesitenuers from Margaret. 
Conndino's mother, who informed him that his nephew 
was atill alive, and thev claimed hia inberilanee in bit name. 
Manfred reflised to resign the crown, bat declared in tbe pre- 
sence of llic oiivDys that as he had no male issue, the crown 
iiliuLilil at hi-y (leuth ili volvv on his nephew or his nephew's 
heus. No une )>re-nnK'J to LTaiiisi)' Manfred's wonls : hi; 
was brave, high spirited, and handsome, and the idol of tbe 
people. He had just delivered the country (torn flM in- 
vaden» and hia illegitimate birth was no lonjter remem- 
bered. Margaret herself tacitly assented to hia retaining 
the crown upon such conditions: her son was but a boy, 
and had a fair prospect of succeeding his uncle in due time. 
To crown M:infrc<r» gnml rKtune. Pope AlexamUr IV'. 
mad© peace with hun. Manfred was now looked Ujion as 
the hereditary pmtcetur uf the Gutbelines of North Italy, 
and he »ent troops to the assistance of those of Tuscany, 
wl)u defeated tbe Ouelphs at Moiitcaperto, tad occupied 
Florenoe. In 1 26 1 Alexander IV. died, and wia aueoeeded 
by Urban IV., an inveterate enemy of tbe Chiibetines and 
of the House of Suabia. The new pope beyan by excom- 
municating Manfred, treating him a-* au!>urp<.r, and ofTenng 
the crown of Sicily for sale among the prinws of Europe. 
Ho oflered it to Richard, earl of Cornwall, brother to 
Henry III. of England, who laughed at the proposal, and 
•aid *U wa« like makii^ him • weient of the moon.' Urban 
then offered the crown of SieilT to Henry hiinaelf fbr hit 
second son Edmnnd. Init the fenijtish king had neither 
troops nor money to enforce huch a claim. At last the 
pope aildressed himself to Charles, count of Anjou, hrtjtlu r 
of Louis IX. of France, who accepted the offer m 1264 : tlie 
conditions were, that he should receive the crown of Sicily 
am a fief of the see of Rome, pay a yearly fee of a thousand 
ounces of gold and a while hetae, aurreitder to the pope 
tbe right of nominating to all tbe sees of the kingdom, and 
grant an appeal to Rome on alt ecclesiastical affairs. After 
ooncludin;; this bareain, Urhui dad, hut his .'•uere-Mir 
Cleiacat IV. followed up hi* policy. Charles, h auig col- 
lected an orray of }u> I'mxein-al vassals and of French ad- 
venturers, came to Kouiu. where he was solemnly crowned 
by Ctenent in 1265. In January. I2<',r,. he marched from 
Rom*, vai. entewed tbe dominiona of Manfred, who met 
him under the walls of Benevenlo. A desperate battle 

took place in the moiitli uf Fehriiary. Manfred's faithful 
Sairieens fought hravely, hut hemj,' iinsnp]>ii: ted i>y the 
Apulim ir«i,.).s, who refused ti> ad.ani e. ihry were thrown 
iiitu dmofdcr, and Manfred, seeuii; lKin>L U' betrayed, spurred 
bis horse into the thickest of the enciuy's ranks, and fell 
under a heap of tbe slain. His body was buried by Charlea'a 
aoldiers. without any honours, under a heap of atones on 
the banks of the river Galore, but the papal legate ordcn d 
it to bo disinterred, because, being excommunicated, it could 
nut remain within ^'mund bclim^uiL: to t'le ii>dy too. Tlie 
bcKiy wa<i dragged a« f«ur aii the [roiitivrs uf Abruixu, where 
it was uUoweri to rcst on the banks of the river Verde, an 
affluent of ilie Tronto, near Ascoli. Dante, in pathetio and 
at the same time indit^nant strains, alludes to tbia disgraoe« 
Hal aot of fanaiiriam C Piuyatorio^' canto iii.). 

Manfred waa fond of letten, was himself a poet, and is 
j,r:..- M tli;. Neiip.lilan clironiders for his great ami 
aouic ^uoiiiies. The Guelph writers, on the ooutniry, hare 



accused him of horrid crimes ; aaWBg Otbrn^ «f pehiM^ 
and itvoeat This traditioQ bas pii—n ui l tte WMmtemrv 
of him as a dark and mystetions eharaetar. Manftad lai 

the founder of the town of Maufredonia. 

MANFREIK)'N1A. [Cafitanata.] 

M.\NG.ABEY, a name f >r tw > -^p, .ie* of amaftiyih** 
loni;ini; to the jjn)up of tiwnnni. [Gr¥'«ojis.J 

MANG.\L()itK. [Hi^DfsTAis. p. i»07 ] 

MANGAN ESR. a metal uf which the blark.a(iid««h«. 
oxide, was first described by Schoele in lt74,muA alWt* 
wards determined by him and Gahn lo routajti a i^o'.ts 
metal, whirb basao powerftal an atfinity Ut us^ETti. tha: th.> 
eir ijiiistatK e alone would jirL\> iit it^ occurrence »n cjfur* 
ai iu» luetiillm stale. The natur«i>k compouod* vf maiig&reiNr. 
and especially its oxides, are numerous and arc f<,v^bi 
abundantly in many parts of the earth. l«ik« axida «# 
iron, it fretjuently occurs in minerals m soch aoiall qeaBMy 
as to show that it exiata in them rather w Mistmw thi* 
combination. 

Manganese may be procured bv Tni^'n;; arv f ju i 
Willi wil, and heatinj; it strongly lu a "^ ii t-w^vreJ «-r./rib*. 
1 Its properties arc, that it lu<^ a ^r« y isb-»hiie cv-kr^r 
resembles while ca.st-irofi in apitearance ; il m hard, brtitk. 
and has a fasciculate<l crystalline aUwtace; iu speclr 
gravity, acoording to Berthter, ia 7'OS: it ia noAmea-.l 
tasteless, but when brtristhed upon emits n ameil ef hydnifnt 
gas. By exposure tM the a!r ni.tnq;aneso readily Un^k^ 
by oxidizemetit, ami e\ea ju a very short time altrarU 
fiiient oxygen to l isu its roctilUe lustre, an 1 :_ % Ui s 
reddish-brown powder ; hence llie ntf-«.-si>i!y t*j€ prcv^n.;- 
it immersed m naphtha. Even at common tri7p«faturet it 
slowly decompoaea water; and at a rvd beat tbe dam»- 
position is rapidly effected, and in both case* bTdra^ia cm 
is evolved and exide of manganese farmed. It rvqu:rn it 
extremely high temperature fur its fusion, and it ftied j: 
the fire. 

The uies of mauganes«3 are chiefly oxides : they are (ijt 
following: — 

HauMsmannite. — Occurs cr}stallix«d la ocloiwdraBa and 
massive. Primary form a square irisas. Oaateaga paiar 
iel to the base of the primary form. Fr«etur« nttma. 
Hanhieia rather greater than that of pboaphaic of kma. 

Colour brownish-black. Powder r>-ldL>h t ro^n, Lmms 
imperft-ct metallic. Opaque. Spu iflt. gravity * ' 11 

Hefiji e the hlow-pipe w nh hurax (uses into an areet^i 
coloured ^las$. It is found at ilmonaa m Xh aa i ^^ia , li 
Frarociiit, ami in PennsyUania, Ste. 

Pr. Turner's analyiiia givaa veiy naaily— 

Manganese . • . '0 98 

I Oxygen • , . i: a 

Sdica . • • . rJ4 

Barytea ... ril 

Water • . « • 

The equivalent of manganese tioing 29, this on h 
tially a compound of 3 equivalents of metat •4<^4«^Ata- 
lonu of oxygen 3g ss 1 16. It contains kae asyges tha* mtr 
other oxide except the protoxide, whidi doea dsT eemr js 

nature except in comhinati iii. 

Braunite. —Occurs i rvstalliiiAl and iiia*»he. Pnina-T 
f irin a squan- priMn. C leavage distinct, paralM to the s»-!» 
ol an uciolii^iuit. Fracture uneven. HanlMsa 
Brittle. Colour brownish-block. Streak the aame. Uk.-^ 
imperfect mcLtUic Opaque. Spectik glBTily 4'S;tL T.M 
muK-'ive varietiea are divcrgmgly fibrMU, 

Before tbe bhiw-|Mpe melta and t B &r m i m alidbtty wjii 
borax. 

It is f und atElgenbaq^ Wuiiindal. PitdwHtf. a^ a 

Cornwall. 

AoGoidiag lo I>r. Tanmr» it eaosMla my DaMly ^ 

Mani^anese . , , 6.* 76 
Oxvjien . . . .>90J 
HarM. i . . , .'ft 

Water . , , , fVi 

100- 

It it ementiany an anlqfdratu »e»quiuxidc of maafsncv. 
cun^istin^ of ] e(|uivalent of melal 3A-f l| mttt^tm J. 

oXM-eil 12 r= 40. 

Mr.rt^iinil' . — (.). eiir> cr\ -lailuod and ma»ive. Pr»».-» 

form a n^ht rhombic pnao. Claatrafs panM ■* <«• 
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lateral fures. Fracture uneven. IIarclncs<; 4 tl io 4 25. 
Scretrhcs gla^^* ait^bily. Coluur iron ami steel, and blackuh- 
cru). Sireak rcddifch-bruwn. Lustre metallic. Opw|iie. 
Specitic gravity 4' 328. Mauivo varieties amorphous. 
Structure crvstallinc, granular, large fibrous. 

B»lbt« tb«'bk>iv-pipe» with borax, fiun into » tnn«p»rent 
■ni«iliy«tiiie glua ; helitad m a tuba, wmtar to «|wllod. It 
< .. ur>'at llarishill DMUT Oiivnitr]r» in I>ov«ii»bif«, Ufeld 

in ttie Har^i &c. 
JDr. Turner's analysis ^tm oeirly— 

Mang»iMM • . • h2'9S 
Oxygen . . . 26-97 
Water .... lO'lO 

100- 

It is thercruro hydrated scsquiaxide of manganese. 
Varvicite. — Occurs roas&ivo and in pscudu-cryslals. Com- 

KicdoftbinpUt«a«ndabrea. Hardness i ^. Colour grey, 
wder bl«ok. Lustre metallic Opaque. Specific gravity 
4531. Wlicn stroHi^ly heated yields oxygen ^as and water. 

It occurs mossivu \x\, Iliirthluil lu the cuuuty of Warwick, 
and the pseudo-crystals at Ilfeld. 
Atuiiyais aeoordihg to PhiiUpt— 

MangancM ... 63*1 
OxfUeXk .... 31'5 
Water .... 54 

100- 

It to • eompoundnf 4 equtvalentt of metal 1 12 7 equi- 
talentt of oxygen S6 and 1 equiwiJeiit of vater 9« 
^ro/u*rlff.— Occurs crystailiied and maaaiTe. PHmary 

fjiui a riglit rhmulHc prism. Cleavajre paralle! to the 
lalcial pUaes and sliurt diayonul: inoiittitict. Fruclurc 
uneven. Harilness i'l) to 2 3. C<jlour blaekish-grey and 
black. Streak btack. Lustre imperfect melaUic Opaque. 
SpecUlc gravity 4-94. 

HaiaiTW Tarwtiee amorplMNU^ lenilbiinf and botijoidaL 
Stmetnro granular, (Ibraus. 

It is tlio niobt abimilant ore of manganese, ficcurring in 
liiigc quiinliiy in IX-vonsliuo, Wai wick^iiire, Tburingia, 
Brazil, and many other jilacvs, 
l>r. Turner's aoalysis gives very nearly— 

Manganeie . . • €1*86 
Oxygen . • . 34*36 
Silica .... 0*56 
Barytcs . . . 0*66 
Water . • . • 1*56 

100- 

It to n oompound of 1 equivalent of metal 28 + 2 equiva- 
lents of oxygen IC = 44. and \% the per- or hin-oxide. 

Hffdrated Binoxide t^f Manganese has long been known 
hy ilic name of black wadL—U occurs of vanuub sliudes of 
brown, and is massive, bolryoidal, amorphous, and .siune- 
limes pulverulent. It is firequently soft enough to soil the 
fingaia. It oceun laifelyin DaTonibiro, and is also met witii 
in Corntrall. the Vkvn, Piedmont, and many other places. 

Amlyais of a specimen from the Harx by KbpfoCh: — 

Peroxide of Maoganeae . 68 

Oxide of Iron . • , 6'd 

Water .... 17-6 

Silica and Baiytw . • 9' 

CacbM • • • . 1 

102- 

Puilomfhinr y- an ore of manganese which eontains a 
considerable quantity of barytes. It occurs reniimn, botry- 
oidtd, and atalaotitio. Stmctnre granular, oompaflt, and 
indiftinclly flbroun. Prartore coneli lotdal. eren. Hmilness 

5*0 to 6"0. Colour dark-i^rey and greyish -blnck. Streak 
brownish-black. Lustie inipc'dect metallic. Opaque. 
Speeitic gravity 4 0 to 41 j. It occurs in Dcvooshire^ Oxn^ 
wall, in the Harz, and most moogaaeM mines. 
Sft. THraer** analysis gives- 
Red oxide of Manganese 
Oxygen . 
Barytes . . . 
Water ... 




Sulphur is also found in OOmblnttiOD With 

The (duiiHuitul 1.^ cuIUhI 

K'ibclli!'', .Manmtnt'se Blende,^. — It occurs crj'stallized 
and rna^iiue. Primary form a cube. Cleavage parallel to 
its fares. Fracture uneven, conchoidal. Hardness 3'S to 
4 0. Colour brownish-black; when fresh fractured, steel- 

S-ey. Streak dark-green. Lustre imperfect metallic. 
paquR. Specific gra\ ity 10 14. 

Fuses with dUliculty and only tlve edges with the blow- 
pipe ; gives lulpliuiatted bjdrogBn when disiolved in an 

and. 

It is found at Nagyag in Tmnsylvania, and in MexlM. 
Analysis by Arfwedsun— 

MaDgancso . . . C2* 
Sulphur ... 37-6 

Mannneie oeenrs also in oombination with some metab 
and oxides. 

An^niuret of ^ffn^aH^f — Occurs massi\c. Fracture in 
one (hrection granular and shiiiniL'. iii the other dull. 
Structure foliated. Hard. Brittle. Spccilie pravity 5 jj. 
Found in Saxony. Colour whitish-^rey. Blackens by ex- 
posure to the air. 

Dr. Kane found it to consist «f-> 



Manganese . . . 
Arsento wlCh n trace of Iron 



46*3 
Sl*6 

979 



Ci/prrou-n .1/ I , j/^-ir — Ofeurg massive, reniform, and 
botryoidal. Structure compact. Fracture imperfect oun- 
choidal. Hardness about 1*3. Colowr blnisli-black. Streak 
the same. Lustra sesumia. (^wque. SpeoiOc gntvtiy 
about 3-2. 

Occurs in Bohemia and ChilL 

An«lyi>i:> by Kerstea — 

Oxide of mangnneao . 74*16 

Oxide of eopner « > 4*80 

Water .... 20*10 

Sulphate of lime l-06 

Siliis .... 0-3U 



100-35 

Carbonic acid and silica also occur in combination with 
oxide of manganese^ and the latter ^so with oxide of man^ 

ganese and iron. 

Carbonale of Afanganese .• Kvhh rit'- — Oecuw crystallized 
and massive. Primary form a rhomboid. Cleavage pa- 
rallel to the primary pwnei. Fraeture uneven, concboioal. 
Hardness 3*3. Colottr roswred. brownish. Streak wlnte. 
Translusoent Lustni ▼itreous, pearly. Specific gravity 
.3 .1 to 3'6. Massive varieties globular, botryoidal. Struc- 
ture compact, fibrous, j^rauuUr. Colour yellowish-while. 
Opaque. 

Found at Uartshill in Warwickshire, Nagyag, Freybei^ 

SiC. 

Analysis of the carbonate from Nagyag by Bcrtbier~- 



Carbonioadd . 
Protoxide 



38*6 
660 
3*4 



100- 

Silicate qfMangamte. — Oceun crystallized and massive. 
Primary form an Miliqoe rbomhie prism. Cleavage parallel 

to the lateral face.'* of the primary crystaL Fracture uneven 
and conchuidul. Scratches glass, dolour rose-red. Traoa- 
lucenton tl.e ed<,'es. j.uMre between peariy and resinous. 
Specific gravity 3'J38 to 3'(tb5. 

It ooeuxa in Sweden, the Han, Devoaabire, ONcnwall, 
&& 

Analysis by Benelius— 

Silica .... 4S- 
Oxide of maugancsQ . 49*04 
Lime and magnesto • 3*34 

100*36 

Leonhard has descvibod some silicates of inanaane-^e un- 
der the names of o/Wi/«f phoUzite, rhodoniU, &c, wbuUx 
oontain admikiuiM of various other inbatawM* 
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Silicate n/ Manganese and Jrm • Knebeltte. — The 
locality of this i« not known. It <K-curs massive. Exter- 
mlljr callulKt tad uneven. Fracture imperfect coucliuid&l. 
LuMi* gl>M«ntag. Colour grc} ; spotted dirty-wbite, red. 
brow n. and (;rceiL It » opH|ii«, basd, and brittle. Specific 
gravity 3 714. 

Analjrtb bj Dobereiner^ 

Silira .... SS'A 
ProtOMto of mainiinw • 89 
Pniosiikof inn 81 

99-5 

]^otphatt<^!Hhi»itm«tt and front UUmaH$ui».—Ooenn 
mtMift. PnetuK ooncfaoidd. Baidntii 511 lo i'i. Colour 



reddi»h brott n, ur blackish. Luitn 
Specific glavily 3-439 to 3 775. 
Occurs at LimogcH in Fraafittt 
Aiudyau by Berzelius — 

l*hD<ipborip acid . « 
Oxide of mangauet* , 
Oxide of iron . • < 
Pliospbate of lima . 



Opaque. 



32 8 
32-6 
SI'S 

s*s 

100-5 



Two other varietie* iiave been described under the oeme 
of Htt^potitt end HuraulHe. 

Havu^ nov noUceii the more imporUot manganese 
ores. «B pioeeod to luntion tbe action of otbor elamiiDtary 
bodiaa upon this metal, and ficat the artificial eompouiids 
of— 

Orygm and Wan^iin'-.tt'. — It lia* been a!i oady mnntionod 
that tins melid fa)l» to powder by oxidation, even by «xpo»ure 
lo the air. and tbo oxide Ibus forrobd appears to bo the red 
oxide of manganese: the native compound baa been already 
deaeribed under the name of baomnannite. The protoxide 
of manganeie exists in natura only in combhution, laraung 
tbe carbonate of manganese, also mentioned. 

Protoxide qf Mangitne$r xasy be ;iriifie»ally procured in 
two or three ways: — Wlien the iH iu^ide of mansrnne*© 
is itronfrly heated man iron retort fur inc )Uii |»j:i<;of obtumin;; 
oxyuen gas, green protoxide of nian^siiyesi' will «omettme« 
remain, thju^h it is in general tbe red oxide which is thus 
obtained; .'ml. The protuxule ma; be obtained bv paaaing 
hydrogt'i) ^'a> over any hi|;ber oxide, but tbe red it to be 
preferred .11 r(»ut;ui:ni(; liu- It-int <'X\^'i ii; .lifl, hy mixing 
chloridi- of ra inj; uiom- wuli ii> \VLMv,'\it uf oaihonalH of 

lioda, nti'i )>iMtiii|,' ihi: iiiixture u\ n |)li»iiini criiciljle. and 
al^vrwnrds ilL>-iilvui<; out ilu' ihlortdc of sodium formed 
with water. 

Ti)e properties of protoxide of manganese are: — It is of a 
light green colour. It onderKoea no cliange by exposure to 

the air. It is insoluble in water. When neated to fiOO* it 
aeijuires oxvcen, and is converted into red oxide ; and soine- 
timo-i, l>y f\p'i>'.)re to n slrniiL: hiat,)! iin<it'r;;ijt's cumbustion 
as well iks o.\idaiioi). It cuuibinun readily wall aritU, and 
disiaolves in them, even when dilute and cold, without effer- 
vcM-'ence; and the solutions are colourless, it is this oxide 
vbieb is the baae of all the oommon salts of manganese; 
indeed it is questionable whether any other oxide acts as a 
bsse. When this oxide is precipitated from solution by an 
alkali, it f rtu^ a whitir hyiliate, which speedily lose* water 
and ac<) aires oxy^un by exposure to the air, and becomes 
deutoMili-. It is composed of— 

One equivalent of oxygen .eft 
Ono », aantwneee . S8 



Four squvalents of oiqrff« • • 8t«r ir«<b t,e|. 
Thine oquitatomi of wawfnneae M ft 

Equi\-alent 116 3a-6« 
Sfxauiiirule. Deutoxtde of Alangtmeu.—t\»e natirs ba* 
Uiuii aeicribed under the name of manganit*. It mm 
artificially procured in tbe mode just alluded to. hy i 

posing a piotoaalt trithan alkali, and capoauic tbe i , 

tato to the air. or bjr eautiousljr heatia; the pervxjia ^ 
carbonate of manganese : in the roicT <"a>e u\^r'sa » 
expelled, and in tlic latter carbnin- aa i ■„ e\r-»- .v i uti 
oxygen absorbed ; it may further be 'iLci iit-.^ d--^:zx] m^a^ 
the nitrate with hvaU lis proj-x^T-tn-j »re;— tt ttnmu^ 
except when obtained from tli - r Je.and then it c& nearly 
black. It is insoluble in water, suflien oo fhiafi b| «K* 
posure to the air, is decomposed hf dJws bhik and 
sulphufio acids, being separated by them into pr.^tot.4ir. 
which they dissolve, and peroxide, which remain* in»ol..dc. 
It \i saitl lo be hohiblo in stpitin sulphuric ac;d w:li»ut d*- 
cuuipunitiuti ; with hydrochloric aad it yaUa < 
chloride of manganeso. 
It is composed of — 



One and a half equivalent of oxj^ea 
One eqnlTileiDt of maiigaBeso • 



u 



V,trvieiU^^^\n hu hot been 

means. 

Iknrixide or Peroxide f\f Afangmmmt J^frtdunl* — Tbt 
may be formed sftiAcuiUy by decoBposinc Mtbts it«e $U 
oxide, sesauioxido. OT VBIviette tqr ttaaOS erdfluta mirfkmm 
acid, Ihiqr being all sepsiated into prcrtoxide. which diwo^-ie^ 
and binoxide. which remains insoluble. It may aUo bf ff*- 
pared by aiMiii- iMi-r du of lime lu a i^.dulnjii . hi .(Mi« »( 
maugaueiio. i.i u liicit iiue it is thniwu tktttu m ihm t4«!< «f 
a black po«der. 

Its properties are: — It it black, or brovnisb-blark. ai>- 
alterable m the air. inaolnhlc in water, derompowai by be*: 
into red oaide and omon gas, inseiuUc m alkalia, "W-ff^ 
upon by nitrie aeid or dilute sulphone ; but by the Xam er^ 
wlien roni'enlraled. res(>lve<l into pn/.uv. Ve aivl -. .4*; 

iiiid IS thus suiiietimes used for prcpAnng Ui« proikMuipiui* 

and oxygen. With bydioehloiw aod it {Kos ] ' 

and chlorine. 
It is eompeeed o^ 

.11 



Two equivalrnts of nxy?pn 
One equivalent of manganese 



Equivalent 44 

Of (he ire oxides of manganese it will apf>ear thit tbm 

are resolvable, by the action of dilute »ulpbLir:>- and. km 
definite compounds of tbe protoxide and biiivj\.<ir. ibm;— 



Equivalcal 36 

Sed Oxide qf Manganeie: Haussmunnite, already de- 
•oribed.— Jt is artificially obtained by submitting either the 
protoxide, sesqitioxide. or peroxide w manganese to heat in 

a plalitia cruciole; the fir«t a(quirfs and the two last lo-e 
oxytjcn by this process; m fact, whuiover oxilc or salt of 
manganese is^ -ti L<ni;ly lu-ated, it is decomposed and converted 
into this, and reiu^ais {lerroancntly such unless some addi- 
tional deoxidizing agent be employed. It suffers no change 
by exposure lo tlie air, is insoluble in water, and has a 
reddisti colour. The nitric, sulphuric, and hydrochloric acids 
all decompose it, the two first separating it into protoxide and 
bino.xide ; and they dusulve the first and leave tbe second 
tn< luble. With hydiwhlociOMidtt yifUaftoUofid* tnd 
chlorine. 



OxTSM. Haiti. 

Ooo eqaiv. of sesquioxide = 3 + 2 = i l 

» M fad oxide ss 4 + i i -f- 1 

H n Wieite asf + 4 s t ^ I 

And in point of fact some cbemutis con « irr llMn I* M 
ratiier compounds of other oxides than as coaitHtiuec p*- 
culiur oxides. There are two actds of man _ 
entirely artificial compounds, namely, the 
and per-, or« more properly, tbe hyper-mangaoie aoi. 

Manganic Acid has not hitbert o bt;en ub;ainc4 in i 
paratc state; but tnaiifianate of potash i-> fi*ily pnrp*rf< 
by healing inasilver crucible one part of pnw i ;r> \ jxjir 
of manganese and two noru of potash. When tb* asutm 
has been kept at a dull red heat £>r an hour, it may k 
icod oat» and irtien sold put into a beetle oad ( 



ponn 
from 



the I 



TTie roanganata of potash thus obtained is of a _ 
colour. During the operation of the heat ou* portM tl 
the binoxidu yields oxygen to the oilier, which is b; ika 
converted into man^nic acid, and thiik. ui}U««i w\ik dw 
potash, forms the suit in question, which has koog bor^ 
known by the name of taiiwrai ciiameieon, on acrauii: st 
the change of colour which the solution umlersoes: on 'M 
first additioa of cold water a fpeen aolotion is ob<aina4; ibM 
soon becomee blue, purple, and red, and uUinately btvvv : 
h\dfated binoxidc of manzanese separates attd ih.c ^ ■ u* .-s 
u> rendered culourless. loese changes are prvNiuc*^ sort 
quickly by emgU^tig hot iiMMd of eold wttmi dMf m 
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owing to the eonvenioii of tbo nwngtnite inta red hjrper- 
manganale of potasb» tin Twied finto being deriTitd from a 

mixture of these two salts. 

By keeping a stronjr solution of tlie gn-en matigmuUo nf 
potash to subside, and allowint; tlic clear liciuor, when poured 
ofT, to Gvaporutc in vmuo over sulphuric acid, the salt is 
obtained in crystals, which are anhydrous and permanent 
ia tb«ir diy state, but must be kept from the contact of 
onnnto matter, which speedily deuxidizea ihd acid. 

llaoganic acid is composed of — *' 

Three equivalents of oxygen « « S4 
Oji0«qaiTtdantof mangwMae • . tB 

Kqaivatent 69 

ntfpernumsanic Arid. — This may bo prepared by sevfral 
procevscs. Mix tuL't'llier four parts of flnely-powdercd bm- 
o\iJe of mani,'ane>e, throe and a half of chlorate of potash, 
and five of hydrate dissolved in a small quantity of water. 
Bmilionite the mixture to drrness, and heat it to dull red- 
iMia in a phtioa erueible. iTbo maas is to be added to a 
large quantity of boiling water; and when separated from 
\hf rosirliial oxide of manganese, is to be quickly eviiporatctl 
and allowed to crystallize; thecryalah are to be washed 
vitli a verj littlt botliag water, ud m of a dtep 
colour. 

II y permanganic acid may be obtaiMdl in a separate state 
tiy deoompoaiiig the baiytie lalt with dilute aulphnrie acid. 
It haa a floa ted eofonr, and ia rapidlv deeottpoied by 

organic mnlter, as |)apor or linen. It bleaches coloured 
matter; the aqueous solution begins to decomfwse when 
hented to 86", and ia totally decomposed at IVI": oxy;^on 
IS given out, and binoxide of manganese is precipitated. 
Its .salts arc more permaneBt than the acid, ana when 
heated they yield oncan gaa, deHagtate when thrown on 
btWDittg ehareoal, and oatonate violenttj with phosphorus. 
Atery rainato portion of hyperroanganato nf potasb imparts 
a TNy rich purple to a large quant i ty of water. 
H^amanganio aeid li compused of-^ 

Thraaandabalf «quiti.of«xygen . « S2 
Ona aquivalaiil of nanfaAaaa .28 

Equivalent 60 
Chlorine and Manganete form two oompaaDda* Tbepro- 
titchlorida may ba prepared by disaolvtog anr pUMmude in 
bydrochlorio add, and ataporating tbe aalutmn to dry nets 
out of the contact of air. It ia a pink-coloured 1 .nii ii i;ed 
mass, which attracta moi&ture readily from tbe air, aiui 
very solublo in waiaiT, ftvming • aelutianwUali ia OMily ar 
quite colotuless. 
It ia oompoaed of-> 

Onaaqnttalefit of chlorine . , 36 
Onaaqiiivalant of manganese . . 28 

Eqaivalent 64 
Perchloride of Manganese is prepand by the mutual de- 
compoaitioB of hydrocUorio and bTpernmnganie adds. It 
is a greenish-eoloured Tapour, whfoD. by eooling to 4*, con- 
denses into a greenish-brown-roloureJ fluid. When it 
eomes into contact with moisture it resolves again into hy- 
drochloric and hyperroaogajiia adida, 
It i» compoeed of— 

Three and a balf aqoiva. of chloTina . .126 
Ona aqiiivalaat of maoganaaa • • . 28 

Equitalent 154 
Sulphur ami Manganeeg mj ba aanbiaad by liaating a 

mixture of sulphur and the binoxUa. StApburoaaacid gas 

is evolved, and a oreenish powder is left which gives out 
bydrosulphurie acid when dissolved in acids. It may also 
he prepared by the addition of a hydnrsulphatc to a .snlphate 
of nianganc<ic. It is then precipitated m eombmation with 
Water, wkicli uiudifios thaaolaw* 
It ia composed of — 

OMaqp^n^nkefndflmt 16 

Eqaivalant 44 
Aeeocding to Benelioa manganese combines with several 
^Om matd^ aa nld, «|far, copper, tin, and iron : with 
fta laiMiieMkiMd cmUimtim u9k^ 



iron » rendered harder, whiter, and more brittle by it; and 
it is stated that iron which contains manganese ia beat 
adapted for making steel. A amaU quantity of iron eauset 
manganese to obey the mac^iet. and renders it less oxldable. 

The salts of manganese are compoiintls of very little im- 
portance. As that which is most readily obtained m a pure 
Slate, and as uffering a type «f the aolubla aaltB of thia 
metal, we w ill mention the 

Su/i fiiite if Manganese. — This salt may bo obtained by 
dissolving the protoxide or carbonate in dilute sulphuric 
acid; a aolotton is obtained wbicb is nearly colourless, or 
sntrn'timri; of a «lipht pink colour, owing to the presence 
of a Utile hyi erniangnnic acid. By evaporation colourless 
rhmabic crystals are obtained, whieh have a hotter tasle, 
cHloieiiro in a dry atmosphere, and aro soluble in abuut two 
and a half lime-, their weight of water. 

This salt is decomposed by the alkalis ammonia, potash, 
and soda, which precipitate colourless hydmted protoxide; 
and by the carbonates, which throw down white prolocarbo- 
natc of manganese, and all these precipitates readily 
acquire oxygen and a hrowti r-i^Ionr, and ..re f-Dnveried into 
deutoxide. Ferrocvinide of ]M)t.ivvHini gi\i'.-,a\vhile [irei i|ii- 
tale, and hydrosul|)huret of utnuKinia an trance oie?. Man- 
ganese is not precipitated in the metallic state by any other 
metal. 

Oxida of maoganaaa tingaa glaia of an amethyatina 

colour. 

Tlie oxides of manganese, and especially the binoxide. as 
containing most oxygen, are laigcly employed in thti pu pa- 
ration of chlorine [Chlorine] for the tnanufacture of 
bleaching-powder, or chloride of lime. It is employed in 
glass-mailing to correct tho yellow colour which oxide of 
iron ia apt to impart to the glass ; it is used also in makini; 
tbabheb enamel of pottery. Sulphate of manganese has 
also been used within a Um y«Mf» (a gtvaa brawn colour m 

calico-nriiUing. 

M.4NGE, an eruptive disease fowliirh manydnmcstia 
animals, and particularly dogs, are subject. It u.suslly 
oeeura as the result of dirt and confinement, bad or de> 
flcient food, or some other circumstances producir.g a gene- 
rally nnhealUiy condition. It has many analogies to the 
itch in man [Itch] ; and tbe ttuid discharged ikom the 
eruption of the mange in horses ond dogs has sometimes 
been knuwn to iirtidiu e tho itch in the human skin. B>th 
appear tu depend in genernl on the presetice of u luiimle 
species of Aearus which burrnws heiienth the skin, and 
tlius cxfitf^ (lie irntatioti and itthiiig by which those dis- 
ease.s uic j^, . uli.ulv rliaractcri^ed. 

MANGEL WliRZEL. [Bbbt.] 

MANCrt'PERA, a genus of trees of tbe natural family 

of Terebinthaceee, tube Aruicn^ fi called from the 

Malayan name (manga) of the fruit, ^md/crn, I bear. Three 
or four spei ies of this genus are enumerated: M.Jn tida 
of Lourem), a native of Cochin China and tho Moluccas; 
M. taxijlora, indigenous in Mauritius ; and M. syhalica, of 
Roxburgh, a aattTa of the hilly districts bordering on 
Silhet, where it grows to a great aiae, and ti wled 
lukshmre-am. It hears a fruit which ripens in February 
and Man h, and is eaten by the natives, though not so pa- 
latable a3 oven a bad niango. It i.s also dried and kept 
by them for medu:inal purpuses. M. ojwositi/olia, Roxb, 
a iiatnc of Rangoon, is proposed by MesSM. Wight and 
Arnolt jto be formed into a distinct genus. 

Tbe If ango tree however, Mmgifera Tndica. is alone of 
any consequence, and this aa ibrmmg oneof tbe moat grate- 
ful fruits of the tropical parts of Asia ; it extends also 
as far north m ."iir, and has been successfully introduced 
into the West Indi. -. The trees ^rav,- tu a great size, with 
an erect trunk, and dark-culoured cracked bark. The wood is 
of a whitish or a dull grey colour, porouii, yet pretty durable 
if kept di) . The leaves' arc alternate, pctioled, lanceolar, 
entire, often a little Waved at tbe margins, firm, smootb, 
shining, and liaring, when bruised, a pleasant resinous 
smell. The fl- t nre \ ell )W-eo1ouied and small, but pro- 
duced in gri-at isauibers, on lar^^e terminal erect pani(dca. 
Many perf>.ct male lk>\rcis are liften fumid ;rUernji\ed with 
the hermaphrudtto ones. Calyx five-leaved. Petals live, 
lanceolate, twice the length of the calyx, furnished in tho 
inside with a lohed glandular scale or crust. Stamen a 
siuj^le ftrtileone, with three oriliur fliamettt-ltkc bodiosa 
which represent the abortive stamens. Ovary with i^l base 
immersed in tbe torus, obliquely oval, uueHDelled, With a 
ain^ovntoattadMdtDtiwfidaaf thaadl. Styta aoab ftodi 
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the upper edge of the ovary, currod downwdt. Dnipe 
o'jI.iDc;, or Boroowhat kiili>cv-r*rmL'il, also u little comprtssod 
like a kidney, fleshy, wuh a »iu<>uih rind, yoUoiv or rt>(l(hsh 
when ripe, size various, but in general about m large as u 
gooBo's egg. Nut conformable to the drup«, but mure com- 
pressed, woody, one-celled, two-valved, covered on the out- 
tide with many flbiotu flIaiiMDtN* partieuiarly in tbe woist 
Borti. Tha kflrmb tiv bigs. Bmbiyo 1i«tw«en «i«et and 
transvecMi Cotykdona tbiek, tahj. Radiek) oppoiiis to 
hilum. 

The Manpo is ro veil kiiuwn as one of tlic Tiiost lii^^'lily 
esteemed fruits of the East, that one is surprised to And it 
aometiiBea deaeribed as like nothing so much as a mixture 
of toar and tttrpantina. Tbe latter it a aecretion abounding 
io the family to which the Mango belongs, and nay be te- 
creted in larger quantities in neglected varieties, where aUo 
the filaments of the nut will likewise alwund. But in wcll- 
cultiv.iti'il varii'tios llic fruit is jwet-t and rich-flavourcl, 
juirv, uiid nearly as fri-c of fibres as a melon. The kernels 
eoniain much nourishment, but arc nc%'cr used for food ex- 
oept io fiunineS) when they arc cooked in the steam of water, 
and oied aa an article of diet. 

The tree is generally raised from t eeda. vbicb abould he 
sown soon after they are gathered, but thit n a very uncertain 
way of gctliuy tbe finer variotie<. Propnpatinp by layers, 
and graflin^ hy approach, iire the only inixlLS of certairily 
continuing fine sorts, as wi;ll as of iinpnn'iii;^ llii'in. T]h'»o 
have the advantages aUo of hearing when small in size, 
that ii» only a few feet in height, and therefore well suited 
to culture in tlie bothouaea of £urone. Sweet atatM * that 
the Mango ripen« in ihie country when the plants are of a 

good --ize. Siin.lv I'^nir; , f r a niixtiirc of lo;uii and pent, is 
most suitable to it, and tlie pits should be well drained, a? 
till- T)lant» are apt to get .sodden with too much water. 
Frcsn seeds from the West Indies vegetate freely. The 

Slant may alt>o be increased from cuttings, which root best 
I iaad under a baod glass.' It would be adviaable alao to 
imitate ita native climate as much a« possible, that ia, after 
winter, giving it dry heat with watering i'jT some inontha, 
and then removing it into an orcbidcous bouae in the 
aeason of ripening its fruit. 

MANOOSTEEN. [Gahcinia.] 
M .\NGOUSTES. [Ichnkimox.] 
MANGROVE. [Rhizophor^.] 
MANHEIM, or MANNHEIM, ihe ea|)i(al of the circle 
of tlM Lower Rhine, in tbe nand-duchy of Baden, is aitn* 
at*d in A9* 29* N. lat and I" 28' E. long., in a very fertile 

tlam, at the junetioii of tlie Nockar with the Rhine. Over 
oth rivers* tliere are briil>;es of boats: that over the Rhine, 
which belongs to Baden and B.iv.ina in eonunon, rests on 
4.1 pontoons owi the Neckar, which rests on *it> ]>on* 
toons, is 'ioi fncos in length. Manheim is a new city 
built with great regularity : it consists of broa4 ataa^h^ 
|iai«11e1 streets, of whieh i 1 run in one direction, aitd are 
crossed by 11 otliers at ri^ht ani^tes. The hou'^es arc hand- 
some, of equal liei^hl. all of two stone^, e\ee])t tiio«ie at the 
corners, which have throe stories. The priiieipal street. 1200 
paces long and r.i) feet wide, leads from the Neckar Gate to 
tbe palace of the };rand-duke, which is a very mi^iBoent 
bnilaing. and one of tbe finest of the kind in Germany ; it ia 
fcet in length, oeeupi^ng the whole aide next the Rhino, 
and consisits of two great quadrangles. The front next tbe 
Rhine is built of a red stone intermixed with a whiter kind, 
and I he general offecl resemble* tliiit of Hampton Ciurt, 
In tbe bambaidmcnt bv the French m 179i part of the left 
wing was destroyed. Tiio ri^lit wmg contains a gallery of 
pictures, a cabinet of natural history, a collection of plaster 
oa«U of the most celebrated antiques, and m Ubraiy of 
60,0011 vglunMs. There are beaidcs several fine anartnenta, 
a large halt railed the Ritteiual (Knights' HalU, and a 
liati l-.tinc chapel. AnMii^ tlie olher public buildin!^ the 
iLW'i \v[<rihy of noticw are the ohsci vaiory , the merchants' 
hall, renting on 7.' arches, ami 160 pu'es in length, and 
adorned wilh a lofiy tcwer; tito new arsenal, which is 92 
feet high, 200 pare« long, and 118 paces deep; and the 
•plnndiiil ehuien, formerly belonging to the Jeauita. the 
tneatre, the Lutheran, Calviniat, and Catholie ehuiehea, 
thrr»c hn^pitals. &c. Of the tao iqimres. the handsomest 
aie the I'arade. in which tliere is & marble fountain (but 
wuhiiut waters, with five slatues cast by Crcpell.>, and the 
great liiarliet-ijlarf", in vliich there a celel^rLitcd firoup 
called the ' Mercury ti roup,' 1} \ :v (iebranden M.inhcim 
ha* Ukawiae a gymnasium, a botanic garden, a mercantile 



school, an academy of painting and scuIpAnre, aal «Av 

eslablisbracnts U>t education. Tiie f>rti!>.it <>ns ha^ R(Sar& 
entirely deuiolishtd by llie Freurh, aioi ilie »uL'*«i^%4e^..i 
•"onverted into garden*. Ilic iniialo'-u.t-. cdj'.v the hrsteii 
beautiful public promenades, b«»i<le» Ute line p«fii, «f ue 
palace, which is nearly 200 acres in extent. TboataalMa 
of Manboim in a fine country and near two lai^ r.tcia 
would aeem to give it great advantafea aa a flaea of tnia. 
and .several of its princes ha\e turned ihcir att^-Dl: 'n to »lia 
subject ; but the same local eircLiiust.iiOce* h*rr rrrii.'rr^i .'. 
an important military station, and e\p v i if • • fgt^ btnit- 
bardments, and tba passage W ^k^^»Ux irucj»H. Tbrrr t* 
however a considerable carrying and tran«it xnie. T^^^iw 
are manufiictoriaa of tobaoeok sbawU» bnen. and finyinr 
earda, and Uaaching^ginmnda and tannatiea. In the *tm- 
rons thara ai» nuiiMmiagMrdani^ •«! hops aw niaaiiiy 
cultivated. 

Manheim was only a village till If^'iS, when t' e ■ 
|)a1atine, Frederick IV'., laid tbe fout^Uu^ju vf a ^utskw dH-t 
a town ; he assigned to each of the villagrrs aa aUotsMo: >.f 
ground, and promised the free exeraaeof tbatr rrli^ion la 



emigrants driven by religious perseewtian Anas Fraacoaas 
and the Netbetlandainumberaof whom mortaAthiibar. fa 



the Thirty Yeait' War it waa taken by Tilly, Dvh* I 
of Weimar, the French, and tbe Bavarians. Tn u • ^ n >m 
taken by the French general Meltc. and dt-s^-.j . -1 
rest of the palatinate. In )r.99 thf eiectur Fr»'Jcrw » V 
liam coUecicd the scattered inhabitautA. «Qeo>uiii|pHl Dew 
settlers, and hud the cily fortified on Coebom's •y>iem. B» 
successor Charlea Philip removed hither Sreaa HaidaBnnf m 
1 720, with hia court and all the puUk egeari. «n aaaaat 
of tlie religions disputes with the Protcslanr^ Th* Cm 
stone of the splendid palace was laid in IT20, anri tL* huils- 
ing was conipletcil m I7.T1. Tiie next el.-*-ii.r. 
Theodore, founded many of tbe still exisuag hiirrary i 
scientific institutions; but on the death or Maxn 
Joseph, elector of Bavaria, in 178i^ withont iaaMh b» mm- 
oeeded him, and removed bis eovft to Ifwriek. vfeaeh «naa 
great lo<<8 to Manheim. It was taken, as alrr»dy 
served, by the French in 1795. by the srcfadake dvai'u-s i? 
1 r'K>, afterwards re-oecupied by the French. »rvl a**tfxii-j 
tn Daden by the treaty of LuneviUe la iaui. It las r*rj- 
vere'i in a great degree its former prosperity dunnic 'i* 
peace that has continued since the fall of Napoleon, ai*^ t^ 
population is now about 23,000 inhabitant*. 

(Smhie dc la Roche. Brirf« iibfr Mamhtim , U<4r=:na 
von Cnczy, Heidelberg. McmJmm. &c. ; ffa^ise!. f;*"* o- 
phi« ; Stein, Lejicon : ('annul>;ch, fi' ir' 'pfar, Sto 

MANHEIM GOLD, a species of brass, vbtch, tmriwd- 
ini; to Wiegiob, eotuuia of thno porta of cBppcrnndwn 

part of 2iiic. 

MA'NIA. [Insanity; Lu:<.sc\'.1 

liAMCHiEAN$,an hantieal UuMtiaB aacS. «W da- 
tivnl their name from Mani. aa he ia oatlad by tho 

and Arabians, or Manes or Manichiru*, a'-c.-r' 
Greek and Roman wnlcrsj. The particular- m"' 
death of '.hi.s individual are variously r« pir'> «^. bv 
and Oriental writers: but it appears frutu ail h 
he was a native of Persia, or at least brought 
country ; that bo waa well aonnaintad with tha 
th« Magi ; that honttomptea to amalganwiath* 
religion with Christianity; and that after tnt^ t u;; * .'hrz"^ 
siderablc success, he was eventually put to di iu, t^\» 
ranes I., kiiii; of I'ersia. It is dilbcult ti> i\. rrre.-w» ti^ 
exort tiuie at which tbe doetnneo of }i1Lai%\ wer« &r»s ff 
mulgated in the Roman empire ; but they do 
have been known before tbe end of tbo thud < 
beeinning of the fourth. 

The Manichmins believed, like the Magi, in twc 
principlea, from which all things proceed, namelv. L::ji* 
darkne«s, which are res|i«ctively subject to ih» iLin'.r •>« ■ f 
two bHtTjs, one the »rod of good, and tbe otb«r tfc»» •!* 
evil. They alsi. bclicvid that the flmt parents of th* hinn.^ 
race wer« crtnlcd bv the god of darkness with o uiinj t 4*^ 
mortal bodies, but t^t their souls formed ' 
l«bt whtah was subject to the god of light, 
that it waa the great object of the guieiuuwat of th» esrf 
light to deliver the captive souls ol men fn m tTn-.r r i-pcRwi 
prisons, Bl»d chat «ilh this view ho rrvju-! tn - . ^S! 
beings, Christ and the lIoly(;hust, and ••-r,: t h- .i t.'. rS» 
w oHd, clothed with tbe shadowy fiirm of a biunaa bod«. *^ 
not uith the real substance, to teach mortals T 
the xatioiial aoul jhm tba oonrapi bo4]r, Md l»t 
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pownr of nriignaiit raBtter. Referring to the promise of 

Clirist shortly befurc his crx;cnfl\i m, which is rurnnlcd by 
John (x.\L 7-1jJ, that he would scMid to his discipk^s the 
Comforter, 'who would It-ad tlu-m iiitu all Irulh.' tlie Maiii- 
cfaa^M mainlainod that this promise was fulQiled in the 
person of Maui, who was sent by the god uf light to dtsclare 
10 all meD the doctrino of aalvatiaa, without oonoeilij^ uy 
«r iu irutlw under Uw veil of nietanlior, or under any odier 
cmcriiig. Mniii aUu (aught that tnose souls which ohey(Ml 
llio laws delivered by Christy as explained by hiiu,-t lf the 
Lbiurorter, iiiid !>tnigL;lL'd again'it the lusts and appetites of a 
i-urrupt niituru, would, on their death, be delivered from their 
'infulbodics, and, after being purified by the sun and moon, 
wuuld ascend to the regions of light ; but that tboae souls 
which ne;{iectcd to struggle against their comipt nattireo 
«(> jlil I ii!is after death into the bodies of animals or other 
billies, until they had expiated their guUt. Their beli^ 
in the evil of maCiar led tben lodeoy the doo trine of the 
resurrection. 

Mani entirely rejected the authority of tlic Old Testa- 
iiH-nt, which he said was the word ut the god of darkness, 
viJioiti the Jewa had worshipped in the place of the god of 
light He asserted that the boulu of tho N«W Tofttanent 
bod been grossly interpolated ; and that they were not mil 
writfpn by llie pt•^^^)ns whost' naiiics tliuy bcir. Tho tloc- 
Umes of ilio sk-i-l McTi! cuiilauiud m four w orks, said In 
Uve been wriitcTi by Mani himself, which were entitlcJ 
a's|wctivcly 'Mysteries,' 'Chapters,' 'Gospel," and 'Trea- 
itirv ;' but we know little or nothing of their contents. 

Bower, in the second volume of his * Uiatory of the 
popes,' ba» attempted to prove that the Ibniehwus were 
addicted to immoral practices ; but this opinion has been 
ably «>n(rovorled by Beausobre and Lanlner, who have 
"iliown that ihcy were, on i he contrary, ezooedinglyrigorans 

and austere in llieir inodo of life. 

The disriples of Mam vere divided into two classes, one 
of which w an culkd tbc K'cct, and tlie Other Hearers. The 
furmer were bound to abstain from animal food, wine, and 
all seniual oruoymenU| the latter were considered as im- 
l>«rfieet and feebu ChriiitiBni,a]id were not obliged to submit 
lo such n sfvc IP mnilr of life. The ecclesiastical coiistiui- 
tioii of tlie M.niiiha?aiis mnsisttid of 12 Bp;>slleA and a 
president, wlio reiire>eniid Christ ; of 71 tii^hups, who also 
represented the 72 disciples of Cln'ist ; and of presbyters 
and dt a< on ^. as in the Catholic church. 

The Manichseans never appear to have been very onmo* 
rouii, but they were spread over almost all ports of the 
Cliristiun world. Numerous trcBtises were wntien against 
them, the most important of which were by Euscbnis of 
Cae>arc.i, Eusebius of Emesa, Scra])ioii of Tiiuims, Atha- 
nn.sius of Alexandria, Oifurtie and Apuilniarius uf J^aodicea, 
and Titus uf iJ jsiia. Mutii valuable information concern- 
ing this sect may be found iu the writings of Augustine, 
who was for nitto yeats a Malous inppoiter of the Meai- 
dMsait doctrinea. 

The PUttlielans arc generally considered to be a branch 
of tlie Manicliflcan scri, and are supposed to liave appeareil 
first in the sevcaih century in Armenia, and to have derived 
their name fircm Pknl, « xaftloai praaeher of the dootrinos of 
Mani. . 

In the aixlit centut^jr the Manichtoan doctrines are said 
to have spraad veiv widely in Penia. They eontinucd to 
tnvesapnorters, unaer theiritew name of Puilicttnism, till 
a M iy Inte period in ecclesiastical history. About the 
middle of the eighth century tlie emperor Constantino. 
»umamed Copronyimis, transplaiiled from Armenia a ijreal 
number of Fauhciuns to Thrace ; where they continued to 
exist even after the capture of Constantinople by thcTurks. 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the iloctrines of the 
Paulieiana were inundiieed into Italy and France^ and met 
with eonsiderable luccess. 

fNeander's Kirchensre«eMekt« ; Mf»heim*n Ervlenattieal 
HiHtijry ; Lardner's Creditnlitu of the Gotpel History, 
Works, vol. ill-, ed of ; OibbonV Decline aad Fait, 
c. 04; Hyde, De lii^li^^nune I'ctcmm Ptnanm; D'Her- 
belot's BifUiothimu Orientah, art. 'Maui.') 

MANICHORD. a keyed musical iiii'trument, of the 
•pinoet kind, similar in all retpaeti to tho clavichord. 

[CtATICHORD.] 



MANI'LIUS, MARCUS or CATUS 



■ e name i« 



sometimes written Mallius or Manlius), a i>.iuu poet, who 
wrote u work on astronomy, called ' Astroiioiuicon,' in five 

Wo possess no porticttlars respecUnfi bis iife» but I 



the opinion of Bcntlcy leems the most probable, that he ^ 

born in Asia, and lived in the time of Augustus Ctesar. 

Some writers fU|)posc Maiaitus to be the saiue persua as 
the Manilius or Miinlius of Antioch, iho a-strolo^er, men- 
tioned by Pliny (H. A'., xxxv. 17X and others the same as 
Manlius tho mathctuatician. dito mentioned by Pliny 
(uxvi l&»a.6); but the only leaioa for theae opiQioiis 
consists in the similarity of the names. 

The ' Astronomicon* does not appear to bo complete. Tho 
five books which are extant treat principally of tlie fixed 
stars; but the poet promises in many parts of his work to 
give an account uf the planets. Tho ' Astronomicon' con- 
tains several passages which are nut unworthy to be com- 
pared with some of tho beat writings of the Augustan age ; 
but the snbject gave the author Uitle Opportunity for the 
exisreiae of his poetical powen. Il nppean fhnn many parta 
of the work that Manilius was a atauneh adherent of the 
Stoic philosophy. 

A MS. of tho * Astronomicon' was fiiat discovered by 
Poggio in 1416. The best editions arc by Bent'.ey. Lond., 
173^. and Stoebcr. Argent., 17C7. It has been trou^ted 
into Enelish verse by Q-eech. Lond., 17U0. 

MAmLLA. fj^lUVflNB ISLAHDe.] 

MANtPULA'nON, in diemistry, embraces every patt 

of the subject w hich i^ of a mechanical nature, such as the 
opcruliuus of weiyhiiig, measuring, the application of heat 
and electricity, the various modes of effecting solui;"n. ]ire- 
cipitation, distillation, and sublimation, and in fart every step 
in chemical research includes manipulation. It will be im- 
possible ttierelibre to treat of the whole of this subjeei under 
one head, and the most important parts of it will be Ibund 
under their respective letters. [CALClNSTtOir ; Distilla- 
tion : Filter, &o ] This subject is admirably treated in 
Faraday's ' Chcmual ManipuUlioa.* 

MANIS. [I'AMiOLINs] 

3IA'NLII. the nuiiie of one uf tho most illustrious patri- 
cian genies of antient Rome. Those must worthy of notice 
are: — 

1. Marcus MaoUot Capitolinus* who was cooml B.C. 39Q 
(Liv.. V. 31), and was the meant of preserving the eapitol 

when it was nearly taken by the Gauls (Liv.. v. -^7), fiom 
which he obtained the suruauie of Capiioliiius. He after- 
wards became a \Mirm supporter of ilie jMipuhir party a{;aiiiAt 
his own order, and particularly distinguished himself by 
ihe liberulity with which he assisted tboi^o who were in 
debt. He publicly sold one of his most valuable eatatea* 
and declared that as long as he had a single pound be would 
not allow any Roman to be carrie<l into bondage for delit. 
In consequence of his opposition to the patrician oider liu 
wa.s accused of annni;^ ai ilie kinu'ly po«er. 'J'lie circum- 
stances attending hia lual und dealh aie involved in much 
obsenrity. It would appear that be was accused before the 
oeatuiies and was scquitted; and that afterwards, seeing 
that Ibenatiidan party were determined on his destruction, 
he aeisea upon tlie capitol, and prepared to defisnd it by 
arms. In consequence of this Camillus, his personal enemy, 
was appointed dicial»r. and the curiie the patrician as- 
sembly) eon li mned htm to death. According toLivy, who 
implies lliat Manlius did not take up arms, bo was thrown 
down from the Tar|>eian rock by tbc tribunes; but Niebuhr 
supposes, from a fragment of Dion (xxzi.) compared with 
the narrative of Zooaxas (vii. 24), that he was treaehetously 
pushed down fWrni the rock by a slaves who had been hired 
for that purix)se by the yalrician party. (Roman History, 
voL ii.. p. 61tt, 611, Enyi. iruusl. ; liv.. vL 11, 14, 20.) The 
house w hieli had belonged to Manlitis was razed ; and the 
Manlia.u pens resolvccf that none of its patrician mem- 
bers should again bear the name of Mafata. Ifaaiiiia ma 
put to death U.C. 381. 

2. Titus Manlius Capitolinus Torquatu^ son of L.Han> 
liui^ surnamed Imperiaaos, who waa dictator &c. 3ft|. 
When his lather Lucius was accused by the tribune Pbm- 

Iionius on account of hi< cruelty towards the sold.ers under 
lis command, and a!*) tor keepui)^ lii> son Titus anion^; his 
slaves in the louiitry, Titus is said \u huve ol)taine<l .idnut- 
tance to the house of I'uinponius shortly before the trial, 
and to have comuellod him, under fbarof death, to swear thai 
he would droo the praaeeution against bis father. This in- 
stance of €1n1 aflbetkm is aaid to have operated lo strongly 
in his favour, tiial he was appointed in the same year (s c. 
3jD) one of tiiu military tribunes. (Liv., viL 4, 5 ; Cicero, 
DeOff., iii. 31.) 
Iu the followiog yeax MtuUius distinguished himsdf by 
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tiaying in tingle roinljot a Gaul of rignnUr kuc on the 
tMiikt «rr tli» Atii'i In (-'jiiu-()ufn>'c of hit lakmg « chain 
Uvquf9} ii>e rl'sid h'")^ «r las encoif, neeirad liia 
MrnanMi^Tnrqttaiuv <Lir.. vii. Ki.) 

Mtnliu* Ailed lb« office of di^iaior twice, and in both in- 
»ltinc<-4 \n-Uirit ho ha4 W-ori opii'ontfd C'tuolt oiiee, in ordef 
t<i condtirt thu wur n^ain^t tli» Cxrilew, •.C. 851 J and the 
•frond tintff, in ordrr I'l itrroide at tlio Cornitikltetlitt tAtC- 
lion ofroiniiU. n c l-ir,. (Liv., vii. r»-2fi.) 

Mnnhui wni cdriMil jit Irait thrpo timf». (Ci ■ , De Off., 
Wi. 31.) Id ihtrd oun«uUhip he dofealcd the Latiii», 
who bwl fertnvd ■ |iotiiPerrulettnfedmqr«gaiffl*ttl>« Romani. 
Ill (III; tuiit'- rumiiui^ii ItR |»ttt bit own ton lo death for 
littvirix •■Munui^'l 111 »ink'l« iMirobatwilh one of the enemy, 
runtriiry I<j <fr<l' i I.iv., viii. 4-12 ) 

Tiiu» Miiiiliii* Tiii juatuti wa« consul n.c. 235, nnd ob- 
tniiitifl II Iriiiiiinli oil i» roiiut uf Ilis C'JiKjutMts in S;ii<liiiia. 
( Veil., ii. 311 ; Kiitn.p.. ui. 3.) In lii« Hcci.nd consiithbtp. B,c. 
224, boeoniJUfn"! I1h> Oailla. (I'olvb.. w 31.) He opposed 
tlw raiMMilil of the priRonrra, who bod been taken at the 
bafllo of Cbnnie. (Ltv.Hxit, 60.) In SIS be defrate<l ibo 
CiHih >: '11 >>.•< ill Sariliiiiti (I.iv., xsili. 34. 40, 41): and in 
'IV. «u» ifi iin«m'i|.|»»l'iil trandirlalo for the office of P.intifux 
M^iNininii. \\v .^ ) \ lie was o^a^u lIci tL'l ruii- 

bill (In tiiiu 1 thii hoiioiir on iirrount of tliu vus»Uiic»» uf 
111* »-yc». (l.iv., WW. -Li.) In 2iiH bo was appointed dic- 
Ittlnr III ordt i to hold tbu C«inHia. (Uv., xxvii. 33.) The 
Irmpl^ of Jnnii* wn« clotfd during tlie 8nt eonauUbip of 
Mmib.u. (I.n . i. 19; ViU., ii. 

.1 Ciu iim MuiiluM VuUo WHS lonsul n.c. 1 HO, and ap- 
j I lo (be roitnnnii'1 i>t' \W \\.\k wcww^x iln- (luiils in 
(•iiiitlui, wiiotii btt rnliuly »uU>Uh'4. Au atcuuul uf llii« 
war i< given by Livy(xxxvin. I'.'-I7), and Polybiua (xxii, 
1 ti VI ). Aflor r<'tnainiii|i in Asia tho folluwing year an pro- 
ronMil. btt |t>'l bis iirniy homo (hrattgblllinice, wWu he was 
nUark«d by (he inbabitanta in \ narrow doBio and plun- 
ilcri^d of part of hulwotjr. lie obiained a triunipb,B.c. 188, 

lbi>ii^'b iiol witbuul ft4>nii< ddUtully. (Liv., wxix. fi.) 

M.VNNA, the «*(«UTi'Io juiic of Ibc Oriiiu luiroprru, a 
»)>»>( KM of "bidi in II native of tbo South of Eu- 
rope, growaiK ubundnntly in Sicily, Culnbna, Apuba, &r. 
The juica exud«-h »p»iitune»n!i1y iti wurin dry weather, and 
runrnitM upon tho bark of iho iroo ; the flnt!!>t manna i» 
Itoitrewr proouiwd by makuig toii;;iiudinal inci»iuns of alniut 
ihn-c iiirbiM Umi^. rtiv iniiiiim at fir»t in the form of 
u iliu W \wct\ wliu li gradually I'oncrctp*, The finest kind 
i> . nl'. I ( Mil n ai i il.\k<- luunna ; it if in pieco* of a pale 
^« lli>w»>h wlulo colour, u Ssght. rnthor dry. and brittle, and 
it W«te ftvqtirtitly tho ini|'u ^: n of the branrb on wbu b 
it iMncnclee. It haa a t^li^Ut peculiar «idi>ur, and a aweetuh 
t«»tf\ miked with a ftlight degree of bittenieaa, and alto- 
KTtber Wvch a di>.it:r«eable impreaaioii. lu texture U 
p'uoratlr cf^tuilar; Inil the ilncr piece* when brokou are 
of i ii h l .nv, .lud nbcn « \aniii.e>l by tbe inicro^oojK' ex- 
bilni >i»i->iUi I r^''^;l!». M:inna li pc;llvtly soluble Kiib in 
\«;;'er .it il 111 ;il<-.>bi>l ; tbc ery^iaU iIojh'mUvI l>y ccxiUng a 
hot >pi|ilu«ui> jolulion .•oii>titutc a jH-ouluir \ui uty of sugar. 
«hir1i ha* been eaUcd -loixi.'- : u tl,fTo;s Ivtworer fruui 
4vtiom«*n %^gut in not bciii£ frrmentable, Aceording lo 
Bdohvdt. M'« rarrt of tLke manna contain about b« of 
iM . r .'.i-. n\.\i-' Nuth iincr|«la)luAble aogar, putfialiTc pnn- 

Mannite is composed of 

Hvlr>\se« • • * ^ • ^- 

i''«ti>i>« . . if f 4«) iht 
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A. dnerlorun, found in India. Egypt, Arabia, the kaik f 
Pcnia, and Syria. Both »f«ie» are »!»<> cal.ed <5'.*4£»y*^. 
or camel's iboni. .4. maurvnem ;* alone rcmar aaL^lt.- fc: i « i- 
ing a kind of manna, which bv vime ai-^hi:*^ h«t bur^ t.^ 
pofcd to be the Manna of ibeXVildenjc^ ; h«rci<-* ; 1*1 
iteelf waa called JfamA«ftwflabr Mr. DoQ. TWrUaoe 
of Pfenia and Bokhara teene alona nifad ftr lb* lams* i 



Hanna i» cmi "■ a» a iM«clie laxative, (c^- \ c: 

Ymtss\s of vv4„ ) U u hovvtct «vtvi.-«a cvii:,>i:cd 

■Umw but a» A.. ..iKi t.> i>:her VM* actire nwd.cwc^ aa 

II.INNA. KINDS OF. Be^jdaa tbe genntoe vnartx 



of tliia manna, which in ihe latter cv^uctry i» eTKC'^:'i: 
a* a subUitiitu for i>ugar, and i> imjone^i ;nto In^.a ^- -z. 
C;iubul and Khora^^san. A *crr»nd kii.d, whi. h. th juyi 
abundant, i« more estucmod than the fxrser, i« ra<l[-<4 4^' -.- 
khtitht, and is meiilKinad bj Garctas leader tkii oja«. 
described a« produced in fae country fi tbc ^Am^ A 
Caubol morenant reported to Dr. Rojk ibas A wu tr.r 

duced liV :i trco railed gundt'Jth, wh.ob w.*t t*t'.>i. 
feet hij^h, l.^i a jointed ateni, and grew m Ux-i-iii-ar A 
third kind of manna u called ^'i/ruiyt'en, ib« •-» \ 

a species of Tnmnri^k, called gnx, wbicb u t..-.' . 
by Khrenbcrg to I f . nly a variety of Tarjuvnr%it i" 
growiuf^ on Mount Sioai, but vbscli ba^ b««a CmA.^i T. 
muiinijern : by some author* this \s lup;ut«^d U W il« 
Manna of tho Wibkrueis. It is »id to be pf.xli.ciAi il-j . j 
Larititun and in Irak Ajemi. A fourth V xA u( laatira » 
piii lin cd on Caloii j l y i " .vrtj, called a*-^4if, aoi il» aaM 
exudation or sugar ilutktii al-iuhur, under whi'h tLi.x^< t 
is described bv Aviceniia; Zuccarum uS-huaar in ibr L.; l 
translation, ch. 7j8. A Atlh kind, called hmi t4«4l. 
ifideiienbed in Perisianworltsaa being prrxlueadasatfetjia 
of teillow tn Peraian Klwrasaan. Beaulo* theae ceanpariLiv.^ 
little known kinds of manna, a »wc«ti<ih exuita:i>'a » |r> 
duced on (Larix t'l.r. [iimi. \^\.\-A-. fT-. tib* Ua: ^ 

briLNUili ir.i, or r>nuncrm Maiina of aotae Pbami^rtMiitin 

M.\NMN(iTUKE. [Essex.) 

MANNllK. fMA.Hwa.] 

MANO'METER (from two Groek wofdi^ ^ndb tbs ■ 
laro, and ^rpev, a mcaaure) ia tbe naaw fiiaa to is 

alruments which meanira tbe rarity o^ ibe ataoapberc r 

other As however tbe rarity of a ga* i» pr..^«jr:K r 

Co its elastic force, »o long a& its teiuperaiurc ar.d cbec 
coiiipo!«ition remain unchanged, such in>lrumrnt« u U)t> 
sure tbe etaatic force of gase» are ako, wah ibw mtrirr, 

tiroiHwty termed m.inumutcra, and acowduigly it la \t> ;.. 
alter inetrttiaenis that tbe term ia moM bv^nantl) affl'c^ 
both in this oountry and upon the CootlDanL 

The 'statical baroiuetcr ' nf R 1.. i*. B- i!. »i' 3 Btan - 
meter of tbe »iinple!9t kind, cuii:.!;' vl J— ■cxi.i^^ gi— ^ 
gloln." MisjK'nde<l l"rv>iu one t\tn :.iil) of % deiira'j* bil«Uv:« 
and oouiiterpuii>c4 by a mc'.allx weight at rv 
irenitjr, tbe adjustment l>eing »wde when tli* aimi^bn 
waa in ita mean state «f density. Any iiibMnnsni s«fiMU« 
in the speciSe gravity of tbe air wooid. by a kawn hv -i 
' hydroslaties. destroy the cquilibnuto. and lh« <.('■.-.- 
I ^i»lH> Mould indicate whether tbevarut^ua had i3-..s«i i.> 
' wards an increase or diminution of deimtj. a* iz. t>« 1 

ea>e It Would ascend, in tbe latter it would de»ciri;i. 
' Captain Phipps in his ni^rth-pclar voyage, as*! 
I R.ty. m Older (o correct bit batbOiclTK obeanaCMi^ em 
pK<> cd manomt>ienk wbkb gare the daalic tacaiM ^ *jm 
, alnl^J7>}lIle^e. They oonaiati^l of glav» tu.be» t.itu^ T^rs 
lo theruiomeier tuhei^and of \anou* sue*- Th*e ti C»>i 
U y were fr\>m f^>llr to ev^jb: fcv-t lo length. w,a r 
OIK -fifii enlb lo one twrnty-fiflh of au itttt Ctva*''- 
The L .lb and part of the tub« being fiI>J. ».:b xs - 
known te: ■; n. ai^d the rv:iiaaukr of tbe tii^ bnc far 
tiall) >x-l-l:]^v I by s small coiamn of mHmxj a^baam 
cut off the c\>8:n:unicat«ja be t wio e n tbe wiertai sad 
tcmal air; ar.v viruuum in tbe dbabe Wtktt a dl ;W ^*a- 
ar.s.iig iu-M ciiipce of *<•■ -M, «ovld W •rcu.'^te » fcs. 
by 1 1)0 aioiti; i-r (i»-5.i-i ef ibc EB«^rrur.*! nim-i. 
l»e;:c\er he ler..^ n ^ f ".J e a;aosf>hcT« cvtckIc^ tsa 



akS>m ile»cr 



2<T *«rc;.>r. vc- Tv::.';-.* a.re c\. 



s^ iVM o;Scr J-' iiii* •/..v'li are u»^i .» vx i ^ ierxnl to k... i> 
w%a:uu I {>e>e aj-jxar t - L a.i ^r^ ^l .^vrl ;a w*,'_: 
ikSil d.-^ j*ru vi t .< wcf.vl- r»c k.. .1 ii.^.h I* Cri 
•buwdaat a» \\ tb« Arab* caUoi o-nnyr^ vL-..^: ta 
^Jtm Ii«awal4»\ * IVrvan a-. 4 u.' ff^isofd H a 

tlw««T r'-a3V calWJ V» bc^.«'.* *--*''>'^aa. t*. t 

> A . V ISO* ccr > i:.; i \i v: •. :• xr. i lb*- a.t,v !»^ 
^ >»>.-mri mia aoeU..za Xmh kpcv.ca» X wkM\c»m abi 



~ure« 

r.r ^ 

of ibe cvi<iui3«^i a;r. tie cumn w.>wLd nMt« 
fauib. acd tbe ranitacy. Bat if tk^ chas.jt \m i 
of tbe aimoaphere weit partly aniitaisliie ta a 
teaipwrstcK. tten tbt m>ft:.a of tba aa tawn •wU 




.t 

i (t,:e.-rt: ; r, i^eca.^ Ufi*^ m 

»sii xim b..> eaa4#4 aca^ 
.a xn iapeik-.:t.' i/ti.. mnw. eoL Sana, 
=4- -ur-«s U Tanfm:9 and ^'eif 



Wvv. i ^* c-q_; 

T.^ I. .9 a.!* ..r-Ta.ai* A > ^at xim 
>:.cal.y ~> ■-rx vt ttcfiic i-i wmiA W 




ai.«W 
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A more convenient intitruincnt, ond one of oior«i general 
u&e, consists of a siphon-baruinetcr, tho batill of ^v|||l'h is 
miclowd uT'tight in a gloliular or othor eonvenieatljr ahapcd 
TesMl. AirnUhed vith A number of coekt. by meani of 

which and the? pneumatic pump the conluined pns may 
bf removed, ami athcr pascf successively substiSutcil ui iu 
plac«. If L'<|ual parts by wciglit i,f iLllurent ua-os 1)0 thus 
lucceaiiveljr iuuvluiorl, ihey will not be ttll«x:(ecl by any 
etiUfe which may take pliice in Iho surrounding atmo- 
iphsn^ «Xcept in so far m such change may aflbot their 
tempentitro ; lo timt. ficovidiDg the temperature lemain 
(viittant, the relative tensions of these gases will be ac- 
curately measured by the weSght of the mercurial column 
•.;.-.|ifiii]c'fl 111 tliL- lunger arm of the lian.niL-ti'r, aSuve tlii-" 
kvfl uf lh*j uici i-my ;ii tlie ba.*in ; care buuig Lad la aliou- 
lijr any vuriatioti m the capacity of the receiver, arising 
from alteiaiion in the level of the mercury in the basin, and 
likewise fur the smaUteneion alwsiys indicated by the buro- 
mutcr immediately previous to tho introduction of a fretih 
^tu, arising from tho impo^isibility of forltiing a perfect 
vacuum. 

If an approximate vacuum Im* fomiwl iii tlio nTtivor tii- 
vclouinf; the ba^ui uf the barometer, aiid a <u\M ijuaiitity of 
lay liquul be then iutruduccd, it will be immediately con- 
verted into vtpoari end the elaeUe t^aiioa of this vapour 
viU be Qowttfed in pKcieely the aame way ot that of pef- 
manetat geaes. The receiver is sometimes of suiBcient Utt 
to contain animals and plants, ibr t Jfu t of which in In 
creasino; or diminishing the teiisi'iii ot' the liicIoso*! gas is 
V.iL-a mL';uurc<l by the t'sm or CiU of llif iniTciiry. If this 
manometer be transported from one place to auuther, where 
the temperature is the ^ame, but the force of gravity dif- 
foient, toia variation in the force of gravity will be mani- 
fested by a eorresponding varmtioii in the length of tho 
mercurial culuinn ; tlial is, if the gravity iiuTcase, the 
tension ijf llio eiiclusfd ^as will be coiiiitL-rbuIaiicrd by ii 
^liiiittT culuinii uf UKTcury, and tlie tontiary ; but as liiis 
mcUiuU of uieasuhng the variuttuus in tho force of gravity 
IS not Bu^cptible of that accuracy which is attained by the 
etnploymcnt of the pendulum, it la nrely, if ever resorted to. 

The exact determination of the elactie force of aqueoui 
vapour at high temperatures being ^scntinl to the safe con- 
•traction and management of ateam-enyiueii, the French 
? )«vi-nment requested the Royai Academy of Si u tices to 
Miiiitute a course of oxpcriroents, with a view to ihu ultain- 
inctit of so important an oliji i t. The care of makiii); these 
experiments was confided by the Academv to MM. de Prony, 
Arago. Oirord, and Dulong, who made thei^report In 1830. 
tJaflo/ee de Chimie, t. zliiL. ^. 74.) The manomotpr con- 
structed ibr this purpose consulted of a straight ^^la^s tubu 
of uniP>rm bore, l*7ini^trcs (C7 inches) in leiij^ili, and !t 
niilhmetres (I "2b inches) in diameter and tiin kiie-,*, closed 
at the upper and open at tho lower extremity. Tlu! capa- 
city liaving been accurately determined, it was filled with 
i'< IVrily dry air of known density, and ciivi'li>|.ed in iels- 
tarii of water, which waa kept at an uniform temperature. 
Another tube of equal bore and thieknesi, but 2A metres 
(Bi flset) in length, and open at both ends, was then erected, 
•nd the lower extremities of the two tubes were made to 
fommunicatc with ai crtures in the opposite sides of a 
cylitidrically-shaped rt^rvoir, capable of huldiag about 
1 cut. of mercury. By moans of a forcing-pump adjusted 
' ) tbo top of this reservoir, the presaure upon the surface of 
::)o contained mwfeuy eoold be increased at pleasure ; and 

is iDcnaaed DMMure, bemg transmitted to the lateial 
'l ertares nlreoay mentioned, would ohvioosly came the 
inen ury to rise in both tuVx ^, 7)ut to unequal iieights; for 
m the loratjer tube it would rise uulil the weight of the 

rc ciial column, tagctlier with that of the superim um- 
in'ut atmosphere, were oaual to the pressure; but in tlie 
iliorter tutw, only until tnis pressure was counterbalanrerl 
by the rapidly augmenting Mpaosive force of the confined 
iir, addea to the weight of the smsO column of mercury 
forced into it. The expansive force of the compressed air 
Would be ineaaurod by iho diflferenee of tliese tsvo eohuiins ; 
and by this meaii>, tlie shorlertube iiaviii^bcen carefully gra- 
duated corresponding toprcssureti varyin";lromonc to twenty- 
nine atmospheres, the construction of the manometer was 
Mapletob The longer tube and the forcing-pump Wen then 
WiBOved, as no longer necessary, and instmtd of the latter 
Was subilituted the actual pressure of steam at successively 
ieereased temperatures, the tension of which was iiidicaled 
bytlttognpfeiiliginoftiwaicmtlmiiunoiBietar. i 



(For ninro minute information tet ihe Antiatei <U Chi* 
mir. as above cited; also Poiason, Rtii^anitmet &c.) 

(Sec Poisson, Mhmvque, turn. ii.,p.(lg'14; Diet. Phy 
sioue Expfrim&niafe, i., p. 244; Gehler^ DltHmary o/ 
P/it/xir\, ill. i:)5, V. Cil; Fischer's Ditto, art. ' Mano- 
tnetur;' Sir JI. Davy, m Nicholson's Jnvriial, iv., p. 34 ; 
GUberl's Jnurtia.', xv., p. i;i ; ildinb. Phil. J-mr., part r) 

MANON.a genus ol Zoophyta, proposed by Schweigger, 
adopted by Goldfliss, and ranked by De Blainville among 
the Amorphoios, with epongia, ah^oninai, 6te. It k an 
attached man, ftiU of loeunm, eompoeed of retieulated 
fibres, with its surface pierced by manydisiinrt holes. (; ' ! 
fuss gives nine species, of which five are from the chalk, 
two in .Tvira kalk, one in tramitiOB loeko* 

^L\NUR iManerium). 

I (Origin nf Munort. — At the time of the Norman con* 
quest manerius or mancrium (firom manrre, to dwell) de« 
noted a largt; mansion or dwelling. The 'mancrium' of 
the E.xchecjucr Domesday is the * niansio * of the Exeter 
Domesday, each being therefbrc the equivalent of the An- 
glu Saxon or French term ii-^tid by tho otticers who madu 
the survL-y. [ExETj£R.j It) Franco the corresponding woid 
'mannir' has never acquired any other signification ihan 
that of a mansion ; and an estate peeeessing the peculiar 
incidents of an English manor never beeome so cetamoii 
in Fianee as to require n ipeetBe nime. 

The modern Engtikh manot- derives its origin from sub- 
Infeudatioli [Feudal SvsrKM], as it existtd before the 
inudifieations of tlie system of tenures introduced :ii l-2.'3 
by Mrii.;tia Charta, i ui tin- still moro important alterations 
mado m 1290 by 'I be King's Statute of buying andstUuig 
Lands,' commencing with the wonis 'Quia Emptores Tcr- 
rarum,' and in 1324 by the statute ' Dc PrnroMttvi Aegis.' 
by whieh ttatotek, the pneeee of subinfbtiiuiieny «r of 
granting land, &c. in fee-simple, to he held by the gtantCO 
as a tenant or vassal to tho grantor, was stopped. 

Where a subinfeudation mado by A lo B extended to 
the whole of A's latid, nothing remained in A but a 
seigniory with the ordinary feudal incidents of tenure, to- 
getoer With such rents or other scivices as might have been 
reserved upon the creation of the subtenure. This interest in 
A «M a seigniory in gross, that is, a seii^niory held by itselA 
unattached to any land, an incorporeal seigniory, termed by 
the French feudists 'un fief r/i ru/r.' But in the case of 
subinfeudation of ^xrrf of the land, the ordinary mode of 
proceedm|f was tins: — A, a large priipnetor, huvini^ a man- 
sion and land at Dale, created a subtcnure m a piirtiou of 
his land bv granting such portion to B and bis heirs, to hold 
of A and his beirs, «a of A'a maneriun (mansion} of JPaU^ 
which words created an Implied condition that B ebooH 
perform the service'of attcnuinp, witti the other tenants of 
A huMinp by virtue of similar subinfeudations, at A'a hal- 
moteof Dale, that is, at A's court meeting in the hall of A's 
mansion at Dale (afterwards called A's court-baruit of his 
manor of Dale), for tho purpose of deciding judicially all 
disputes among A's free tenants holdiog of him by the 
same tenure as B, in respect of their Imias to h(4dea, and 
also all actions brought by persons claiming such lands. 

Upon this subinfeudation being cfTected. A would conti- 
nue to 1)0 the owner of the nvariMon of Dale and of that 
pari uf the land uf Dale, of which he had made no subin- 
feudation, in demesne (in dominico suo), — as his own imme- 
diate property : and be would have the tewniory of lands 
of which B ana others had been subinfeoflbd, as a seigniory 
appendant or legallv annexed to the Btniioti of Daloi and 
to the demesnes or Dale, of whieb the mansion Ibvmod 
part. 

This conjoint or complex estate, taking ite denomination 
from the manst^iii (luanenum), which w.is coniidercd as its 
hea'l, and which, in tho language of tho Year Book of p. 14, 
Edward IL (MayMfd, 42«). 'drew to itself all the appeilh 
dancies^' bj degnes sibqnired the name of nanetinoi et 
manor. 

A manor therefore originally r-nri>--;.,tc 1 of b.nds in de- 
mesne, upon which the lord had a Uiansiua, and to winch 
laivls and mansion, and more especially to the latt> r, tb. ra 
was appendant a seignior)- over freeliolders qualified in 
respect of quantity of estate {i.e. by a tenancy for lilb 
at the least, if not a tenanqr in Ifae-simple), end anffloient in 
point of nnmber, to constftnte a eoart-biinn. These frew- 
holders were called ravassors [VArAssoR], and their lands 
' toDcmcntal lands,' ije. lands granted out in tcuure, to die- 
tinguislt tlmn Ikon tlM tecdl dwmwiii Sliese tenenm^ 
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t»1 !an<Is, nntiently known by tho denominaUoa of vayas- 
torick, thour^li belli of the manor and within the seigniory 
(or. as it was usually tcrim il, witiuii llic feu) of tlir kir'l. 
were not considered us pari of the manor ; but the services 
issuiug from such luDcmeiital luidA wtn purt of tho manor 
•ad MMolial to its exislcuco. 

Aflerwardi it was suaiciont if Qm lite of « tssnsion at 
which the services had been ieeer%-ed, or* m it «w eoUod, 
the site of the manor, formed part of the demennee ; and, 
at l;ut, tins vestige of tlic nri^'in of the name of the estate 
wai dispensed with, ami if the lord retained any portion of 
the land, so that there «ould be some demesnes to winch 
ibeHtgaiory over the freehold tenants of the manor, and 
tlie Mrrices wndeml liy tbotn. miglit contimio to be ap- 
pradul, Uio eompeund eitato called a nahor «u not dic- 
•olvod, whotber it eonld be tbo«n that a mamton had ever 
stood on the part of the detnc'^nos or liunl-. retained, or not, 
and even if the lurd had alunifd and severi.'d frum lus de- 
tnoones the spot on vlnrli the mansion had once stuod. 

II. Nature and incidenta of Mannrt. — A manor is coot- 
mtnljriaMl loeonsitt of demesnes and services. It is quaintly, 
hot porhaipa moie eomclly* atated hy Fulboek, that these 
*a>a the ualorial eautee of a manor ;' for though there can 
bo no manor unless there be both demesnes and services, 
other things may also be members and parcel of a manor. 

I. The demesnes are those lands Mithm the manor, of 
which tlie lord is seised, i.e. uf which he hast the freehold, 
wbedier they are in his own occupation, or in that uf Ins 
tenantaat will, or bis tenants for yeara. Tbeteoanis at will 
hare eilbor a common-law ettaie^ holding at Ibo joint will 
of the leMor and of the Iohoo, or a custooiaijr Mtatab bold* 
in^ at tbe wilt of tbo lord aeoording to tho emton of the 
manor [Con HOLi> 1 The tenancy for years of lands within 
a manor ih, lu mudem tunes, usually a common-law estate, 
though in the asses^iunalile manors, parcel of the duchy of 
Cornwall, customar}' estates for years still subsist (VI II.) ; 

» a copyholder surrendan (br years, the •urremlercc 
tonanr tenant for yoara of tbe portion of tbo 
) to tumndered. 
3. The services of a manor are, tho rents, and other at>r- 
vices, duo from freehold tenant'; holrhiii; of tliu manor. 
Tlies* services are annexed or aiiix ndunt to tho SGi|rnior}' 
over the lands holdeu by such freehnlil tenants. The landn 
by the freeholders of the manor arc holden nf the 
bat an not uiihin, or parcel t/^ the manor, though 
vithhithe loid'a tbt, or manorial leigniory. 

Copyholds, being part of the demeanea, arc not held of the 
manor, but are within and ])arccl of the manor. 

riic detnesne lundn were Cormerly railed the inland, KOd 
the tenemetital latula, the outiund, of the manor. 

3. But though a perfect le^al manor cannot exist without 
deOMSnaa and servkcti other incorporeal hereditaments, 
which aaa not scrvieei» may be parcel of tbe manor, as ad- 
Towsons. rights of common, righta of way. &0,. and. under 
peculiar circumstances, even renta-aeek and Tcnta'«bar<:o. 

In general, ih p w.t of holdiii'^ c()\ir!s of justice, whether 
for tlie deci^tuiiot eniinnal iiuiUeiBur for the determination 
of civil rights, can Ih> exercised unJy under authority derived 
firom tbe crown, either by actual grant nr by proscription ; 
Md |0 order to prevent naurpations of sm-h a power, the 
erown nay at an^ time itaue process for the pocpota of in* 
•tilQlhif an inquiry by what authority [Quo WAMiAirTo] a 
subject holds a court of juatico. But it u* a distinguishing 
feature of the feudal system, to make eiril jurikdiciion neces- 
sarily, and criminal jm iMheiion ordinarily. (-oexi< nsive \\\\\\ 
tenure. Upon this principle there i* inw|i«mbiy incident to 
every manor a court haron (curia haronum), l>eing a court 
inwoich tbe freeholders of the manor are tbo sole judges, 
but in which tbe lord, by liuu»clf.or more eonunouly by his 
alawaf^ pcesidoi. Tbe jufitdiotion of ibo courl4ian>n ex- 
tenda over alt personal aelions In whieh the debt or da- 
■lagea sought to be recovered are vinder ^C*. ; and real ariioiw 
in respect of lands hrl.l of the manor conld nut have been 
brougtit 111 (iny oilu-r c^mil. i-\ce]>t upon an ulle:;uiMn that 
tho lord of the manor bod in the particular instance granted 
' his court to tho king (quia dominus remiait 
sji. To a quo warraato tborofiiro for holding a court* 
hatom it is a suflleiettt answer— 4hat the defendant has a 
manor. As this court was pswnfiiil to the tine admini?ifra- 
tion of jiiniice 111 (jue^iions re<]iectin,: the ri.;ht of property 
hf 111 I I'le inaiiur arisa'.j; ammnisl the lonl's tenants, there 
oouUl never have been a perfect manor without a sutEcient i 
> of ^MiMldm to ooutitnto tho t/mMKon, wUah ) 



number must consist of three, or two at tbe Wasl ; 
being necessary where the Uiigation wax belvrrn tw« 

llie IreelioMeri. Ttie praclii-e, wlueh preraalei m f'ni », 
&,c., of Ic/ti uwins suitors Irooi the court of lL«- U>: J r—-. 
mount, to make up a suflicient number of &<Ytv«.rr> 
constitute a court, does not appear to ba^t.- brra biTfit-^ a 
England. 

4. Some things aco poptttorty aappwoiH to ho anJMit k 
a manor, which navo iw noeessarr ronnmieo wu]i n Htw 

tbe ownership of wastes witliiii tlo- di-frict arr-r wi.^'b 
manor exleml-. is fi-equently t^alLd n^jMenaJ ngbu ti>.t.^L 
the right and interest of the lord in «a*te^ o^rr whirh -■> 
acts ot ownership can be shown la ha^c bocc rxt-rr.irtl b> 
him. rests entirely upon the prasompttun i& tx^nuT -i 
the lord, arising out of tbo dfeattstanes af hM Wtag tW 
pioaent owner of the domeme landa, and tbo imar wwair 
of the tenemental land* which aljotn such waslo. Ta* 
same presumption would a; i>-c in faTour of anv otbcr 
of an extensive district. It is h lWe^ertruc r,-.: '.:iri* J 
maitaro in thc-ir original grani'^. h< ih to iiieir trv*h^ *aA 
to their copyhold tenants, usually roserA'sd ibr 



giving to too ftoehoidera and o(^jfbolde<s mnXj ng^ «f 
common ovor the wastes. Hooce it ariaea that, n iub« ti 



fact, manors, in proportion to their extent, fix^ufiul^ ruiuii 
a much larger portion of wastes than other ifstaicA. FrLs 
this cause, and from the circumsianre of manors t«.t^ 
nerally large properties in the limnds of tbe nocJ r* 
gentry, several statutes have given tu Ijni* of ciasiKi frw 
vileges in respect of game, and the appoaataMHSt ef prnm- 
koepen^ whieh other cotatcs, though tnoy amy Vo of pMr 
ostant omd vaty*. do not oiuoy. Bat aeopt in party v.W 
eases in which a fivo^hase, me-warr^n {Waskt?* j. f/c 
park [Pauk] i«. by royal i^rant or [ rev nptioin, anrcxrd > j 
manor, the lord of b manor has no priv!l<»sre. in fpm. »« «! ! J 
game, beyond what is gi\en him by thf^v ru xir^. >rt' 

Copyholds are a common incident t» tbe deiMwjMUs 
manor, hut there are many mmoia in which tbts ipaciMtf 
tentuto does not appear to have «vorciisied» and war i 



in which it has been long extinet ; stud thnorli dhrrv aie 

now no copvholdH imconnci-ted Wi'li tiu:- r. \\ r r a*10tt tt 



CO] 

denii-ini; by the lord's rolls appear? !j b-ivc {vr 



I'y h«-^ 

common to every lord or frcchoidt r »ii ; t.\>^ ''.cmc>n<^ wb.^ ^ 
were held in vdlonage. So the nght tobavc aroart Wt » s 
royal franchise [Libt}. under which thognttto«> bol4sa«Mt 
of criminal jurisdietion in tho king's naoMk over tti« r fan * > 
(reitdents) within a pailientar district. Ilm pr.ti«fv tui 
be grantc*! to persons who are not lords of — j- -- ,•>*. 
where Uie grantee has a manor, the limits of i 
of the Icot are not always co-e\ieti<i\t . 

Confusion often arises in the use of tbe icrmii ' aitiua 
manor,' 'within the fee and seigniory of th« xnaxiS* sad 
'within the ambit of the manor.' The first of i 
(and its equivalent 'parcel of the manor') to ' 

in tbe actual possession of tbe lord, or of !,>.••■ 
holders or copyholders ; the second, to lands ^iijri. b»T 'f 
been firmerlywiilun ihe riiann-, vere. before the •ur.^u 
Qi.ia KiupUires. or iVajrugativil Regu. tram*'- 
lord to be held of the grantor in fee, as of his ira»" : tar 
term ' within tho ambit of the manor' is applicabi« u 
which tboogb surroundc<I bythenanor. is nettbrr parart if 
the manor nor held of tho manor; laiui whirfa mrrrr wv« 
connected with the manor in point of t««om or wkarU. 
having been formerly wtihin tbe manor, hM hocn m aev 
Way alienated from it in fee. 

111. .Vrjv)o/'.c, A' I, T rr^-i;.' /•;/.— Since the sta.totca 
Emptorcs and l)e Prirr .guiivS R(>gis no manors 
bahly been created ; and tt has been commonly Mbd i 
new manor could aflerwards be created. Bot m a 
of law this appears to be stated too brvadty. 
statute has been lield not to apt ly to th. :t:.riic«Late trrxl* 
of the king, who is not one of the • nm -:.iirs srd W-iv- 
inferior) lords ' The latter >!atutr •'f<'.i ts ooH cf jr i 
held by kni^ht'ii-s^rvtce. and theref< rr. Ii ^ <- • ir rTsiwt is tat 
statute of wills imposing a ro>tric;;oB up^in the dovM^tf 
lands of that tenure, appears to be — r]ilirakh mm ^ 
abolition of military tenures. Betid**. tb» atainte ef Qm 
Baptorea Temnim has been held to contxic st n-^ 

riliea etception in respect of alienations made wit^ t-v 
ict'iice of all lords, mediate or iiiiTncdiate: - - ^ li» 
stalntc Dc I'rarogativ t Regis wo fjn.i a:i exprc* *\r^ 
tion in favour of alienations made wiih Itcnsre si 
king. It aeems to bo questionable whether. < 
Imr. tho iBBodiai» iMtat of Ot 
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incur a forfeiture Ly malcinp a suLreofTmcnt wiiliout 
licciirf. ( i J Edw.III., c. 13.) li 1ms aUo l)ceiiolijoctiil that 
1 cuurt baron ih ru'ccssary to a manor, and tliat a nian 
cannot, by grauling land* in tail, re!icr\'ing suit at bis court, 
emae » oourt-boron. But this objection aamiiiiM tbit no 
gmtor sublMinm on now be cnatcd ibui an mm» lafl; 
vbereu, with Seenet, a rablenim in Ibo mtcf be nwited, 
nd tlie holdinjT of a court-baron MeUM to be incidental at 
romtnun law tu the seigniory over tenants in feo-simple. 

Practically however no entirwly new manor> aro now cre- 
ated; but where, upon tlie partition ofa manor, purtof tbede- 
metnes and part ut thu <>ervircs. including suit of court ofa 
lullkient number of freehold tenants to oonatiiute a oourt- 
harai^ are sHigned to one parcener, joint-tenant; or tenant 
in eommon. anfl otber parts of the demesnes and services 
to another parcener, &c^ each party has a manor, and may 
hold a court-baron. And it is &aul that if a manor exN ii l^i 
into several townships, the lord may create separate manorH 
by conveying the demesnes and services in townsbip A to 
one^ and those in township B to another. 

It baa been said tbst the king cannot at this day create a 
manor. From tbe nature of ttit ipeeieo of estate it it ob* 
rioue that the kinr neT«r eonid create a manor. If tbe 
crown granted lantlto A, ho rni^ht, will) tlio licence of the 
crown, suhinleutT B, C, and D ol parcels ol' the lands, rc- 
tainint: tiie mansion, with or without other demesm s in his 
own hands, and stipulating with B, C, and D, that they 
should render their services at such mansion. A would 
then have a manor : but it would not have been ereated by 
tbe crown, u the kinv neither did nor eooM ereote the 
subtcnurcs of B. C, and D, out of which arose the services 
that, in conjunction with the demesnes, constituted the 
njiinor. 

IV. Manors, how destroyed, — A manor is not destroyed 
by the loflfl of those incidents which, thoiigh members, anri 
forming part, of the nuoor, are not. like demeines and scr- 
vieeik the * matmial canies of a manor.* Nor will the legal 
exittanoe of the manor be aflTeeted by the alienation of part 
of the demesnes, or by the alienation or extinction of part 
of the ser^-iccs, or by the extinction of all the ooityh uUls. 
But upon the alienation of all the demesnes, or the aliena- 
tion or extinction of all the services, the manor ceases, 
and is said to be destroyed : and though anv part of 
the demesnes, however snjall, will keep alive the manor, 
if thwpa bo sniBciont aarrioei» it caa osiat no lontnT than 
whilst there can be ibvnd enough fteehold tenants to aon> 
jtitutc n court-baron. Tlui> if the lord purchase the lands 
of all his freehold tenants, or of all except one. or if 
the freeholds eM-lie.it, or if the lurd release or alien the 
services, the manor re.ases to exist. So, if the lord alien 
the freehold of all lands bolden of hira by copy of court- 
toll, or vniianehiie all the copyholders, in a manor where 
then are no demesnes except the eopyholds. So, if he 
\\ien all tho demesnes. So if, upon a partition of the manor, 
the domesiies are allotted to one and the iK-rvicos to another. 
But in none of these cases is thi- destruction of tlu' manor 
absolute and irreTocablc. If there cease to bo any demesnes, 
to that the manor is turned into a seigniory in gross, yet 
upon tbo event of an? of the freeholds holden of the manor 
coming to the ferd by escheat or purchase^ tho lands so 
escheating or purchased will become demomea of the 
m.mor, as they were, befbre the subinfeudation of those 
Innd-i. whereby they were originally severed from the 
manor, took place. Where a manor is destroyed by 
partition l)etween co-nar( em is, if one die. and the other 
takes the share of the parly dying as heir, the manor 
revives; but it would not be so in the eaaa ofa parti- 
tion betwwon joint-tonants or tenanu in common, nor would 
the manor revive in the ease of co-psreeners if the severed 
portion of the nianar were re-united, not by descent, but by 
purchase. Where all the freehold tenants have ceased to 
exist except oni', there i* no longer a complete legiil inauor, 
because tbero can be no court-baron ; but if the remaining 
taitant convev his tenement in fee to different persons in 
sovanlty. as tnera will be now a suiBcient number of free- 
haldeia holding of the nanor, to constitute a oourt-baran, 
the manor will revive. But without such revival, the estate 
is bv some lawyers considered to bo still entitled to the 
desigTi.ition of a manor, by reason of there beinp demesnes 
ond ft seigniory appendant, though oter one tenant only. 
(1 Anderson, 237.) Such an estate is however more fie- 
QUOBtly called ' a manor by leputatioo,' a vague tenn, ap- 
pli«d IndiiniflUiiMilf iQiUiilttiivMMlNm 



and which indeed would be equally applicable to a property 
which had acquired the name of a manor without having 
ever been one. 

If tho lord of a manor make a gift in tail, or a lease Ibr 
life, of all the demesnes, Oiis is soen a seversnee and sfiena- 
tion of tbe demesnes from the manor, that the re will, during 
the oontinuanee of the particular estate, Ihj no demewu * 
within the manor. 'Whilsi the estate tail, or the estate for 
life, continues, the xpn-ir^\ of the entnilec, or tenant for life, 
and the revere jn . vju ei.iut uikjii the detenninatitm of such 
ciiAlc. will be parcel of the manor, but the land itself will 
be hoiden n/the manor, and will not bo parcel of tbe manor. 
Instead of demesnes, and serrieea, tho lord will, ibr the time, 
have meroly two dassea of services, viz. those of the en- 
tailee, or tenant for life, and those of the anlieiit freeholders 
in fee. During the continuance of tins .•<laie of thnijjs the 
manor Will Le m suspense, and the lonl will luive, not a 
manor, but adguhlc seigniory in cmss, or rather two conjoint 
seigniories, one in respect of the entailee, or lessee for life, 
the other in respect of the antient freehold tenants of the 
manor in fee. 

V. Jfmora, CiM/omory.— So much importance formerly 
Attached to the possession of a principal mansion at \*hu li 
the services of letiaiits luiglit be rendered, that a ]>er5on 
holding lands in nistuinai \ villenagc might grant portions 
of hia villenai;c t.t he holden of the grantor, for as great an 
estate as tlie grantor had, as of his mansion or manerium. 
The estate of the grantor, which, after this operation, would 
eousist of the mansiun and the other ungianted portions of 
the Tillena^, with the services of the grantees appendant 
thereto, was called a cur^toraary manor. 

The estate of a person to whom the lord of a manor has 
granted the freehold and seigniory of all the CJjpyhold.s 
within the manor or within a certain district, has been some* 
tiroes loosely celled * a customary manor.' But sucii an 
estate cannot, in any sense, be said to consist of domeanea 
and services. 

VI. Manort in Antient Dematne are those manors, 
which, though now mostly in the hands of subjects, formcrd 
part of the roval domain at the time of the Coiuiue-t, and 
are designated in Domesday as ' terra regis.' The peculi- 
arity of these manors is, that there exists in them a parti- 
cular class of tenants possessing certain customary pri* 
vilegcs, supposed, by Ixird Coke and otheii, to be derived 
Afom the indul||ence of the crown in matters ' per- 
taining to tbe king's husbandly.' Tliey were formerly 
called 'tenants in socano in antient tenure,' but are now 
commonly known as ' tenants in antient demesne,' a term 
not in itH'lf mtv accurate, since all tcnani.s within these 
antient demesne manors, whether copyholders or leasehold- 
ers, and even tbe lord himself, arc strictly speaking tenants 
in antient demesne. In these customary tenures tbe fteo> 
bold is not in the lord, but in the tenant, who Is tiierelbra 
called a customary yr»Ao&/«r ; audit docs not appear to 
be necessary to tne continuance of tbe manor that there 
shouhl be any other freehold tenants, though lands may be 
held of a manor in antient demesne by the ordinary freehold 
tenure, which londs are called lands in frank-fee by way of 
distinguishing them from tbe customary freebolds held hf 
the ' tenanu in socage in antient tenure,* now called * te- 
naots in antient dememe.' 

Lord Coke enumerates six privileges as anoflxad to (his 
peculiar tenure, (.i Inst., 2r,') ; Rac, j^&r., ■Alltiont Da- 
mesne;" Com.. />f'/r., 'Antient Uomesne.*) 

VII. ^^ln'lrs in liordrr Oiuntii-s. — The cxpo.scd state of 
the northern borders of England, liable to hostile incursions 
in time of war, and seaicoGr less in timea of nominal peaces 
ereated a peculiar neeiasof tenure in thonanom in the four 
northern ooontiea. Persons holding by this tenure are called 
customary freeholders ; though hero the/VveAo/e/ is in the lord, 
and the timber and mines belong to him, and not (ns in the 
tenure in antient demesne) to the tenants : but they are so 
called because they are allowed the privilege of passing their 
estates, as freeholders do, by feoffment and livery, a privilege 
perhaps derived from the inregularity with which tbe cus* 
tomaiy covrtsoflho manor were held, and from tbe neoassi^ 
of alluwiog parsons whose tenure of land and of life was so 
uncertain to make immediate dispositions of tbeir pro- 
perty. 

VIII. Manors, Asaefitioiiablf, a term peculiar to that part 
of the domain of the duke of tXimwallfWALES, Princk r; ] 
which is situate within the county of Cornwall, consisting of 
w&mHim wmuhumiif, hOTwwiMblVwMiaB^iyBliigilU 
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Rcstormol, Stoke CIimslaiKl, T>h.>si.\ Ti wington, Ilclslon- 
in Kerrier, Mormk, Tywanihaiie, I'cnkiiclb« P«nl;D, Rel- 
latoit. Hektoa-ia-Trigvliin, Liakeavd« CaUtoek, and Thl- 

The «ar1s and dukn of Goraw&n,antl,«h«n no carl or duke, 

thcoiowii, liavesciit from timo to tirai fromraoiily ever) seven 
yoars) certain persons commissidneil to visit thc.*c inunurs in 
u«'fi->;-,t.iii,aiiil 1<) (IV.*' tlu< UiT'Vs lii-nit sufs, j p. lt.> li_-t ilium ;it 
such ronU and upon such terois a& raiglit upiscar to tlicni to bo 
a<lvantageous to the ducliy. Tbo euurta lield by the com- 
uiaaionara fbr the purpose of exetciaiDg the autnority thus 
delegated to tbem were called auemimi, or courts of 
(usrfniim. Tlie cour»o usually wa.4 to lot the land until the 
next a&session. From the conventions (covenants or cn- 
^;ii^fnu'iil>.) eiitere'I into by the persons to whom tlM-e 
tlcruo&neii were so arreuted, the interest demised woi cuUcd 
A tenure in contentione, and the tenants n ere styled conven- 
tiontries. These demises were made both tn freemen and 
villeins; the former being called fVcc cuiiventionaries, the 
latter villein or native conveniionahoai The latter claaa 
appear to bare become extinct m the Ifith century. 

By dL,'iT«''i the convcntionnry tenants acquire<l in- 
heritnMo itilcrcsl in tlic certainty of the renewal of 
then- li )Miiu;s in favour of themselves and llicir descendant!! 
at each sutct^f^.vc nftsession. The conventionary tenant 
thus acquired, likr a < .ip\ holder of inheritance, an Inteivat 
fireeboid in point of duiation. without a freehold tenure. 

In eonventiontry tenenienta the minerals belong to the 
lorri, :uifl li lt to the customary tenant; ok it wa^ lu-lrl (ijii^ii 
a tiiiil at bar ju 1820, which lasted sefeu dajs ( /I'm; '• v. 
Brentrtu, 3 Maun, and Rvl., ISS-aC-l.) 

MANS, I>K, a town in France, capital of the dcparltnunt 
orSaribe, situated on thcrivor Sarthc, in AH" 1' N. lat. and 
0" 11' E. long. ; 111 milca ftom Paris in a direct line «e»(- 
aeuth-west. or IIS iiiilet by the road thtongh VenaiUeA 
and Cbartrea. 

Thi» town existed in the time of the Romans, and was 
culled SuintliiKitu. It \vas the (Miiilnl i.l" that ilivj-ion of 
the Auli?ri-i cailrd Cciii)iu;iiu or ( V noiuanni, fruiu whom it 
in tliL- liiiirth cciuuiv tlu> name of Ccnomahni, a 
frignient of whinb reDiains In Us modern designation. In 
t!)c age of Charlemagne it was considered one of the prin- 
eiml cities of France. It was the chief town of the pro v in cc 
of Maine. It Is taid to have been besi^^d twenty-four 
times hf^twivn the reign of Clovis and tbat of Henri IV. 
inchiiivi', 1[ \s.is [joi iipied by the rovaluts uf Vcndco iu 
V II, 1 /■'»,!. tn tlu- numbci- of 60,000. fhey Wtrc (IrnLiinit 
by General Marccau with the loss of many men aud much 
plunder. It waa aiitnrised bt a narty or Ctitoaana in jla. 

1799. 

town stands on the left hank of the Snrthe, a little 

above its Junction with the Huine, and consists of two pmts 
or qusfter?. The old quarter, on the hwnV of il i- nvcr, 
M.i'.-.i'-is of four ur five -itiei-'U iicail) |i;ir:illi.'l lo cai li clhor, 
narrow, dark, and dirty, connected by lanes or passage^ 
sonic of which have steps, whdc others ore so steep as to be 
impracticable fur hor^s and carriages. The new quarter, 
on a hiU not immeihutelv adjacent tb the river, occupies a 
laffOr spoee than the old. and has an equal population : it 
h well built and agreeable, though irrcKularlv laid out. Tlie 
Place des Hallos is tbo larr;cst aii l fi;i /.t in the tctun. Tli.- 
Placodes Jacobins plaiUc d with tn s, was formed, toge- 
ther with an adj i<utu \\;i;k, in :;'>0, on the suppres- 
sion nf the religious liouses. The walk covers the site of a 
U innii amphitheativ, which was discovered by the work- 
men in laying it out There is another pubUe Walk on the 
bank of the Saribe. The prindpet buildhiiiflt the cathedral, 
butit on the fbundalions of an antient lemnlr- Th.' navL- 
themoet antient part, and is a^icribcd to the iiintli n iituiy 
by somi-, but t) tin- clivunib liy others: tlio c!io:r uik'I 
transejts a:.- .f lat^f dalu. pLnb.a.i of the fifteenth <<nlury. 
The ch .;r is admired fbr the loflincM of its roof, the bold- 
ness of Its architecture, and tlit* beauty of its stained glass. 
There is a tower at the extremity of one of the tfan«opls, 
rising above SOO feet fi-om the ground. Ti e rMl„ d: ;il is 
oarrounded by thirteen small chapels. TL^ro arc »tvciul 
other cburcht's: (hnt urn h .1 i , the seminary for the 
miosthuod and the Chun h ol tbe Visitation are modern 
buddings. Tliat of \a Couture, formerly conventual, is 
antient Tlio abb«'y of St. Vincent is now'occapled as the 
summary for priests ; it has a fine ftontt the building f.ir 
2^£.*f* *** aemniary is now a bam- V: Tii 1. ,^!i 
moot bMd In tttoM BoiiaBtie baUdiiis, and the abbey "of | 



La Couture lias bcf-ti r- nvi-ii-.d inni ili ' t.^efcct's dtrv 
rooms in it are occupied by u puuiic itbi jiry i>t 40,' i-n m hfjif»>» 
volumes, and 700 HSS., a niusc-um of natural b^Aorv, r 4 
a collection of painlinigs. The iown^hall m bttdi lk> • i* 
of the former palace of the eonnta of Le Mani^ wluck ttrf 
occupied th<* ^ f f some Ruman buiWinf;. of wbjrL 
are yet some luaius. The couit-bou^ is wi U la^ n^tt, u. i 
there is a theatre. Tin- h /uscs in Ibt tOWn If* eluatfyhail 
of stone, and covered w tiii slate. 

The population in 1831 y-.i^ 1' ' 72 town. 19,T9i wtfc.* 
commune ; iu I83fi it was 23,104 fur the AMBaaaak Tbcni 
are cortsiderBble maauftetures of waonaBn. eoitem •«! 
linens, hosiery, iare, wax candles, and «A ena^ Ttew arw 
bleachiin; e^lablbhments for linen and wax. taa-^arda, pjr* 
r) itiK-^i.'jI's. jKiper-mills, aiai bn'werios. C-n«j4cT»b;r 'ra '.c 
IS (.uru- 1 on y.\ the tnanuftict urvd arliclr* and in tbe - 
I'uluuivl |i:l>'Iiii L' of tho neighbourhood, inrlud-.np t'-jo^:?.-*. 
walnuts, dned truils, fat fowls, wh'rh •ent to f^nS,sH 
ttefbd seed, sent to Russia, 8w<. l ii. und Eu^laaA Tht 
weekly c«ttle>market is well attondedj and there air 
yearly fliin of eight day« eadi. The <nwn n the amf aiiam 
of the surrounding country. T!- rr ro gsad iMik 
houses, readinR-rooms, and \ ni ho Mrh*. 

There mo >L-vi-)al (isi-.tl or jihIki.-i! ■•■^x^:'. awrvl fJLm. S 
seminary, and a high » -hoMl. a t- t n ti '. ^^ncultuw, * /- 
ences, and arts, a r ial 'x;, iy f x irvt fcb»->i f* 
drawing, an hospital, and aome otlier chanties It ■ tht 
seat of a bishoiiric. the dioeeio «f vllieb tudndta this kt* 
]Kirlnieiit nnd that of MayeUnO: the bi^Op fa B "f*"!'^ 
of the J'.nhhlshop of Tours. 

The :irri<nilis-i'm('nt (if ^.Tims riTi;r.-i; !.. •■ 'i \er\ fi~ 
ti>n!> or (lisiru-M, eiich under a justice nl u>« p<itrx>. ki>4 Iff 
communes. The area of it is 734 square nidcs. 
pooalalion in 1831 waa 15r,891 ; in 18M, lt4.M7. 

MANSARD, the name of two Preweh aitliiterfe t/fmi 
celebrity in the seventeenth century. Franco:* lfan^'4, 
the elder, whose father. Ab»alon, is said hate hrrti 
chilect to the king, or at h-ast n 'ju idif in r.'e n-^- 
servicc. was born at Paris in li'js. At thr t^e c^f twro' y- 
two lie bet;an to distinguish hitasclf h} hia rr*trjv»ii,j5 
of the HHtel Toulouse; and a short tiioe afWrwarda It 
was commissioned to execute the pc'rtal ef tha ebaRk 
the Feuilians, in the Rue St. Honor& Th« twyalataw \» 
acquired by these wrorks soon procured him ahtmdMit r»- 
ployincnt, and uli iintil for him ample ««pp>rtnc rir« f r 
uisplavifiu hi« laltriS. Aiu Mig the nuracn.»ut fijit»^ i» 
CTor led nfti'i- ills (losii;riS, may be mcntttjn*d Rc,ni -r-i? 
Paris, 13akiay. Blcrantouri, Choisv, and that "( It a 
which last was built for the president Dto Lonstinl. asi * 
generally oonsidered hia eh^-d'oruut aomg has wMam ef 
that chin. 

Among his churches the most noted a that of the Til ■'• 
Grace at Paris, the dome of whiclu said to hsTf b*Tr. in r^ 
lifter that of the chapi 1 of the Ch.lteau de Frr«T>c*. buui 
himself, has been geimrully extolH-<I as a fiue p«c« «f errii- 
tecture. although liow it would be considefwa a M 'Mi ^ i J * 
composition remarkable for nothing so marh oa um iMqwv 
and meagiw taste it dispbyii. many of the Ibrni lecsf 
al»solutely barbarous. 1 hi- lai;;iilo ij i' . cborrir nf 
Minimcs in the Place Royak i* aUo bj ium . ird h» hre- 
nduiued as exhi? iin^' the solutiun of a knotir pr>t!«-jr.. i*r 
uictupes being perfect squares throughout! 'Swch «a* 
puerile and pedantic trillinc; that fonBerljr f M sgtd • 
attention of architects and oonnoiaaauts^ and for tba sake it 
which they overlooked matters of infinitely greeiar 
tonce in architcrtural tuste and desi:ni. 

Fhin^hi died in IfiCG. This .inhitcrt is sard b » 
been till' inventor of th.o rmb nK)f,ca!:, d. afK-r him. t _»'.-»■ 
■fanl. nhich consists of i*o planes on each »ide. a ^tr^^rr 
(iiie htliiw and a flatter one abo^e. It hOi ltowc^»r 
beauty of form to recommend it. baring raryUBiadti the lata 
of being broken or doubled. 

MANSARD, JULES H ARDOUIN. was the r*T^>r. cf 
the preceding, being the son of a painter who had =j-r»i 
the sister of Fram; ns. .1 ules. who ossurood bii mxti^i^ 
fuinily n.irne on h. (Mmiug heir to his uncle, was 3 
ICl-^. He \va^ b:o ii;ht up by Francois to In* own 
sion, m which he atk'rwards so greatly diiftintrnabcid htm- 
self, as to become much the more celebrated of the twjL. 
Most assuredly he had ample Held allowed him for tb« db^ 
play of his talents, since, had he been emplovr*! on n 1 -fS)« 
1 ' ' - lUeii to execute one which for lavish vroiL- 

(faiiiy iinA hudly it« parallel in any age (tf country, li hr 
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comes tbereforo quite as much a satire as a enlogium on 
bia'gonius' tu say that on that occasion, and with unlimited 
moatces, ho produced nothing bettor tbui Versailles— a 
ham pile of buildings which our own ominoot wdiitect Sir 
C. wren deieribod as composed of *beape of littleness.' 
Even hi--, hiographcr Quatreniere deQuinry, though anxious 
to irapros ^l^ with a hitjh idea of ins laleiils, is obliged to 
admit that hi.* dfsi^'iis ili ^play ' unc I'crtaiuu nicdiociiti^ ik> 
guiki,' to winch ho might have added, a mediocrity of idcnis 
also. It would not bo ditTlcult to select from his works 
numerous initaneea of exceediagly bad taste, of imenlc 
caprices, and downright soleciema. Undoubtedly the mag 
:,;tude and tho costliness of their decorations give ihem an 
i:iipoiiiiL; air, hut the elTect thus produced is not to he as- 
cribed to the aiclutLcl liim~elf— at kast lie must consent to 
iliare the tunie sn dfri\ed to liiin, wish others. After Ver- 
sailles, the Work which has chiefly contributed to his repu- 
tation is the dome of the Invalided at Paris, which, although 
as splendid as • ooat of gilding can make it, is externally 
greatly inferior to that of our St. Paul's in harmony 
and Tn«jMty of dcsifin and proportions. Tho plan of 
the interii'V nf the edifice presents far more that di's,er\ es 
coran)en<Uitioii, the whole being most skilfully arranged 
fur perspective effect. Uotli the Place l>oiiis XIV. and 
that called Dcs Victoires at Paris were built after his de- 
signs, but hnTO little at all remarkable, except it be that the 
one it an oetecon. and the other on oval in phut. 
With abuncfance of most luerative employment, and en- 

oving the pers'inal favour of a niuiKiirh who uas uiiif irmly 
a\ ishly prof.ise, and by wh^im many piufilaMe a]i;iiontmi'nl» 
were hcstowci] upon hini, it is no woivlt-r tliai J ules Har- 
(louiii was enabled to amass a vast furtiuic. He died kiid" 
(letily nt Marly in 170bi, in his sixty-third year. Md Waa 
buried in the church of St. Paul, at Pturia» where a monu- 
ment was erected to him, exoented by the iculptor Coy- 
sevox. 

MANSFIELD, a market-town and parish in tho northern 
division of Br ivtori v.ipi ntake, in tho county of Notiinq- 
liam. The population of the parish in IS.'tJ was 94.i6. The 
town is seated in a valley near the little river Mann, or 
Mnun, from which it probably takes its name, and is sur- 
rounded by tho aniicnt forest of Sherwood, the scene of 
Robin Hood's chief exploita. [Hooob Robin.] Ita direct 
distance from Nottingham is 12 niles north by west and 
from I^ndon I'Jb tnilcMiorth north-west. T!;e pnri--h church, 
'Ifdiraled to St. Peter, is rMiii!iir.ilinu.; ; ihc iuiiv^' is a vi- 
' iraiXe ill the dioee^o of York :iii 1 juilr. nia'_;e of tiio (kan of 
J-iiicoln, produciiiji; a net revenue of lis/. Tll8 principal 
Streets arc paved, uii l liL;litcd with gas. A ftilws]f( MTcn 
iDiles in length, ha* been construoted at an ozpenw of 
30.000/., connecting MansHeld with the Cromfim canal, 
"hich is said to have proved very ndvantogcous to the 
iradmg interests of the place. There are some extensive 
cotton-inills. bcsiiles nianii factories of In >iery and lace. The 
iuarkt:t-day is Thursday, and the cattle fairs are held on tlie 
5ili of April, luth of July, and the second Thursday in 
October. The free grammar-school was founded by royal 
charter in the third year of the reign of Queen Eltnbeth, 
who also established two scholarships of 10/. each at Jesus 
Collcne, Cambridge, for scholars from this school. The in- 
sufficient state into which this school had bet ri allow ed to 
fall was a subji^'t of general complaint amoiii^ ihe inhabit- 
ants as recently a-* the \ear IS i.'. According to the charter 
of foundation the saluncs uf the master and usher niv to he 
paid out of the produce of the ehurcb lands, which it is de- 
lved ahull he oiatributed in the proportiMi of two-thirds to 
the vicar, two-ninths to the master, and the remaining one- 
ninth to the usher ; and it appears that the knaster's share 
amounted to IIj/. in lh:]3, \\\xl'\\ the number of scholars, 
including cit:ht boarders, was twenty-seven. 

In 1725 Faith Ciarksoii be'[ueathed •i(Ji'0/.,part of \\hich 
the directed should be appropriated to the erection of a 
diarity-acboot in Mansfield, and the remainder invested in 
lanib for charitable pur{>oses. By a decree of the court of 
ehancery in 1 743 it was ordered that a portion of the rental 
of these lands should he applied to tho maintenance of a 
iiMs'.c. am! inistre«s to instruct twenty poor bo):* and tlie 
like number of girK in reading, writing, and ai iihmetic; 
the remainder was allotted to the clothing of all the ehd- 
dren, and apprenticing a certain nninl;erof the boys. There 
is ample inrormation as to the ur:uiiniar-&ehool and the 
other charitable institutions of Mansfield, in thoTwenty- 
ftah Report of the Charity CommittioiMf^ tad in tiw Hooad 



volume ofTlirosby's edition of Tbtnton's flMsiy ^ JA«- 

tinehamthire, A\o^ 1707. 
In the neighbourhood of MansSeld-Woodhonse, a villsse 

about a mile and a half from the town of Mansfield, two 
Roman villas were disrf'ovcred by Mr. Uooke in 17SG; and 
ill the \ icinity of Maiisficl'l numerous coins of tho empeiors 
\'es]m.>.iai), Constantine, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Auro- 
hu,-. have been found at dilferenl times. 

I Horrod's Ilnl. ami Antiquitiet nf Mm^fiM, 4to., IMl | 
aiiil Pariiamriiidry Riper$.) 

MANSFIBLD. WILLIAM MURRAY. EARL OF, 
lord-chtef-justice of the king's bench, was born at Perth on 
the 2nd of March, 1 -04, o.s. lie was the fiunh son of 
Andrew Viscount Storniuiit. At the age of three he was 
reraovud to I.i.nilon. and iii I71'i ho was admitted a king's 
^cholar at \VL:Mmin!.tcr school. Qn the I8th of June. 172.1, 
he was cut, n i it Christ Church. Oxford, where, as before 
at Westminster, be distinguished himself by his "Tftti^wl * 
attainments. After taking his degree of M. A. he left the 
university in 1730, and after travelling some time abroad he 
was called to the bar in Miduu lmas term, 1731. In early 
life he appears to have associate<l a good deal with tho 
' men of wit about town.' IJr. Johnson said of him that 
' \> hen he first came to town ho dnnh dhimpagiw with tho 

w its.' 

It has been said of him, as of other eminent lawrera. that 
he bad been heard to say that he never knew the difference 
between a total want of employment and an income of 
vm^l. a \car. But in 1 7.T2, tlic year after his being called 
to the bar, it allllcar^• that lie was engaged in an important 
appeal cast'; ami m the two f.dlowinjj years he was fre- 
quently retained in sinular ca-is Infore tho House of 
Lorda. (Ho|Uday's I.jJ\; p. 2^.) The first cause in the 
common-lav ooarts in which Mr. MuRoy distinguished 
himself was an aetion for criminal eonremtlon brought by 
Tlieophilus Gibber against Mr. Sloju r. A sudik ii nUack of 
illness having prevented his leader from appearing ui court, 
the duty of conducting the defence devolved upon him. Tiie 
result brought him an influx of business which at once 
raised his income from a few hundreds to tbousaoth^ In 
1743 he was appointed solicitor-general, and obtMnad a mat 
in the House of Commons, where liis donnaneo and legal 
knowledge soon rendered him very powerful. 

In the House, Murray and Pitt (Lord Chatham) were op- 
poscfl to e.ich Other as tin 1 - - t cnki-r!, nf their re--pcctive 
j'aities. Pitt's att.tcksoii Mat ray i-ceiu tu have occasionally 
exceeded the l.iniis jiresi rilml by modern parliamentary 
regulations. ' Brilliant and argumentative as was the ora- 
tory of Hwmqr*' says Mr. H. Roscoe {Uv*» of Emineni 
Brilith Lawjfen, p. 180, in Cabinet C^ehpMiia^ * be did not 
always possess the norve necessary to wud off or to return 
assaults so terrible as those, and for the most part lie bore 
in agitated silence the attacks to which he did nut venture 
to make any repi) .' 

In 1754 Mr. Murray was made altornoy-general, and in 
175C he received the appointment of chief-justice of the 
king's bench, and was immediately created a peer, by the 
title of Baton Mansfield, of Mansfidd in the county of Not* 
tingham. On his elevation to the seat of chief-justice, Lord 
Mansfield, contrary to tho general usage, became a member 
of the cabinet. 

Few law\ers have l)cen more tempted than Lord Mans- 
field to quit their nrofession for politics. On several occa- 
sions (such was his power as a speaker and such was 
the opinion entertained of his abilit.es by hn> party; hiuh 
political ofTice, with the pronaet of higher, of indeed tua 
nighest, was pressed upon bu aoeeptanee. But whether It 
v .is prudence or a certain timidity of character which np- 
j c ircd in him on many occasions throughout his life, that 
t;uiJed his conduct it is certain that he \ias firm in refusing 
all offers of the kind and in adhering to his profession. 
Thus when Ihe duchy uf I.Ancaster and a pension of 2i)Ul)/., 
with the reversion of a valuable post for Lis nephew, Lord 
Stomont, were ollimd to bin. and subsequently the 
amount of tba ftopowd pension was raised to 60uu/., he 
was firm in his refbsal. * He knew,' says Walpole, • that it 
v.a- harer In txpound laws than to bo exposed to them; 
and he suul peiemplorily at last, that if he was nut to bo 
e!',icf-ju>tiee, neither would he any longer be attorney-gene- 
ral.* Shortly after Ixird MansfiehPs promotion to the 
bench, on the dismisi^al uf Mr. Pitt, and the resignation of 

ILegge, the chancellor of tho exchequer, the seala of tha 
loltar flAee raa fn-o tempore plaoa^ in |ba |)|aib ff l4nd 
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ViMlflM. Mid Im «m MitniMed by tiwkin; witli fbll power 

til ncf^ntiato on the tulneol of n new administration with Mr. 
I'llt und iho Duke of Newcastle. Tlic !,amo rcawtis which 
made him rofusc political otl'ice !<pv>in to hrvvu inihu-et! hitn 
to dcchno the cuMody uf tlio arml teal when it was, upon 
mors tlmn one occasion. olTerca to him. He preferred tlie 
yuraly iudtei*! office of chief-ju»tice of the kin^'« bench, 
irlien he wat nfefrom political storms and the Ticissitudos 
which they produce. Yet in that officw^ Uiough nfe from 
nuhtical, he was not safe from popular storms. His po1iti««l 
leanings wore not towards tliL- poimlur side ; and cM-n \n» 
conduct an a judge, though nuw, when at a di>tan<'L- fiutu 
him and hi^ time wo can survey it with ealmnL?!^, U may 
appear deserving of a v«ry small portion of the reprehension 
heaped on it bjr iUch writon m Junius, was at the time not 
fkw ftvni Um ftppeManw of mom bias »nuMt popular rights. 
Tho foUowinK posnge from a speoeh or his iu the Hotiae of 
Lords gives his opinion on tl»o subjcii uf seeking ptnuilHrity. 
for which he always rnti i-iaun,(l a ^Tiut Ltmtempl. ' It has 
been said by a hmIjIl' loul on niv Itl'i liami, tliat 1 lik(.'\M'0 
•m rubaing the r;»cc uf |iupuiarily. If tht- iiohlu lurd means 
by populurUy that applause bestowed by after- tuue;* oa good 
M4 virttlou* actions, I have long been struggling in that 
reoe. to what purpose all-tryini; ttne can elone determine ; 
but if the noble lord means that ntu»hroom popularity that 
1^ raised without merit and lost without a crime, he is much 
mistaken in his opinion, 1 def) the noble lord lo (xiini out 
a suigle action in my life, «lmro ihc jKijuilanty of llie Hmea 
ever had the smallest inllitencc on my determinations. I 
thank God, I have a more permanent and steady rule for 
my cooduot— the dictates! of my own heart. Those that 
have furegane that pleasing adviser, and given up their 
minds to be the slaves of every popular impulse, I sincerely 
pitv : 1 pity tlietn still mere, if tlieir \unil)' lea^ls ihem to 
mistake the shuuls uf a mub for the trumpet of fame. K\- 
perionoe might inform thetu, that maiiv, who have been 
saluted with the huzzas of a crowd one ^y, have received 
their execrations the next; and many viM^ by the popu- 
larity of tlwir ttiOM^ have been bdd nj^ «i apotiesi patriots, 
have nevertheloH a|meared upon the historian** page, when 
truth has triumphed oixt del i : ti thi' nssassins of Ida rty. 
Why, then, the noblo lonl can tlimk iliat I am nmbitious of 

rn'x'iit popularity, that relic of folly and shadow uf renown, 
nra at a loss to dclornnne.' f/br/. Hut^ vol. xvi., p. 977.) 
In the cases of the trials ot the publishers of Jiinius's 
lettor to the king. Lord Mansfield iocuired much popular 
odium by laying down thedoetrino that tb« Ibet, notth* 
law, wn!<; uh.tt the jury had to consider. In the trial of 
Woodfall, I>ird Mansfield, in his summing up, directed 
the jury, ' that the printing and s^-nse of the pn|M r were 
alone wliat the jury had to consider uf.° {6iale Trial*; voL 
XX., p. •.*0Q.) 

Iu tbe case of Wi1kr% which occurred in the same year. 
Load Mansfield remained firm to his former opintoo» and in 
allusion to the odium wbiohho had incurred in consequence, 
thus expressed himself : * I honour tbe king and respect 

the people; but many tiling;*, aoijuiretl by llie favour of 
cither, are, in my account, nut vvi«rth ambition. I wish 
popularity, but it w that jKipularity which follows, not that 
which is run after. It is that popularity which, sooner or 
later, never fails to do justice to the pursuit of noble ends 



by noble means. I will not do that which my eonsoioncv 
tells me b wrong, upon this oeesaion, to gain the hustas of 

thousands, or the dail\' praise of nil the papers which come 
from the presk : 1 will not avoid doing what I think is 
ruht, thom^'h it -hould draw on me the whole arllllel^ ••: 
libels, ail that falsehood and nialit-« cin uivunt, or the cre- 
dnlily of a deluded populace can swallow. I can say with 
n great magistrate^ upon an occasion and under carcum* 
atancea not unUke^ " Bgp hoe animo oeroper fui. ut invidiam 
virtutc partaro, gloriam, baud inhmiam, puiarem."' 

In the famou.^ riots of T790, IjOid Mansfield's house in 
Bloonisbury Square w,is atiai ked and set fire to by the 
populace. Thv wails ^ven- all that were leli of it. His 
library of books and MSS , his private papers, jucture-, 
furniture, and other valuables were all consumed. Though 
tha Uuaeury, in pursuance of a vote of the Hoiuo of Com- 
mons, applwd for the porticulai* and amount of his loss, 
with a new to eompensatton, his lordship deeliaed returning 
any ;i. rount of his lo^s ! !ie said in his letter to the 
Tri a>ury. ' it luu'lii seem u t or expectation of being in- 
deinniliLd.' 

After having prestdtd tot upwards of 32 y«ar« ia the 



court of king's bench, be retired firom hi* oiBag la 
Ho died on the 20th of March, I'M, in the Mlh }mtti<t.t 
ai;e. He left no issue. The ea r ldom of Maaa5eld> w^ a 
was grsnited to hua in lift, dtoeendad i» hii nephew. Vm- 

count Slorinuiil. 

Lord Mansfield's judicial character stands bi^lv. H» 
acute and powerful intellect enabled him to take a cUjc 
and comprehensive view of every case. Tli« ^trpih J L* 
legal learning haa boon qucsiiooed ; pfsbaMf m mahja 
reaaon. And this want of depth. s s iBwiig it to l«is 
existed, mar account for hi-. ^oIIle^;ml^ ujf law in»ic.^. 
of expounding it — a ibmg sulut;lull>-^ -■ -itu»iitL\' m * 
jud<;e ; and tiuai^h extremely ditlicul: '. . : ■ rawer i.- 

<lo lil or mditterontly than to unravel ami set Lr\b v6 VvA w 
ous order a large and confused mass of law alraady cuitii^ 
on a given subject: which suggests tbe ndbeisa^ thai 
though that judge who is the profbundesc lawyer wjl fa 
the most com|H'tenl to make law, at least lo know «b: . 
IS necessary to make it, )et those juder* who are tfar U^i^i 
profound lawyers, and < onscijueai l\ i!.e Um^ shir a^f 
wlicn law needs to be made, will be the taust Ukieij Ut i 
the difficulty of elucidating the old law by n 
This is matter of every-day exp eri ence to la«f<n~ 
Mansfield's jtidicial U^islatioo has bceu mam. 
in some branches of commercial law. In the Ian i/ ml 
property he was loss successful. For cxampUL hs itnm*^ 
1 in the civsc Perrin\. Blak'\ wlurh in>uUc-4 a . altcrsiita 
lu the old established rule<« uf la«. |«arl.icai^>y a* rr^srdi^ 
what is called the rule in Shelley's case, wa* mmed m im 
Excho<|uer Chamber (t'earne's Contingent Rtwuiimdirt, 
p. 168; and Dougl.. //«^.,32'J or 343 of .ird edition, m Ms.) 

In reviewing tbe character of Lord Manaiidd. hia pma* 
pics of toleralUMi in matters of rdigioo. which he masa- 
tained both in pailiameat and on Ihe HBchwoaigbt motioha 

for^Mltcn. 

(Life ')/ Lord Mamfteli, by Henry R.>S4.^»-. Esq, Bit' 
rister ut Uiw. ill Dr. Lardiier'> Cabinet Cwc/afurdtti.} 
M.VNSL.WGHTKH. [Mc«B«ul 
MANSOURA. rSoYrr.l 

MANTBGNA. ANDRBA. was betn at V^lwa. vo t ti>. 
His parents were persons in hurii^il-- V.fi. It 
pear under what circumstances or ai nl.ai a^>' >.u « 
pupil of Francesco Squancone, v ho wu- v. ^t: .. k ».lh L» 
talents that he adopted him as his son. On AMitm aMx- 
rying a daughter of Jacupo Bettmi, S^nriMMiV Cia^>- 
titor, the latter was offended, and caneufed h» ^^li a* 
mueh as ho had boRire praised bin : but the** etmiM^ 
being in many instatiee-s \vell founded, eii!y tc-^i-i " 
improvement, which was further pr ui >ti d I . t.'.c trauiai.* 
aih :< e of the bmihcrs Gentile and Gin.ii.m B<-^iiau 

ills chief residence and his schtMl were at .VtaQtuSk wbsrv 
he settled under the patrunafre of the mai^tua 
Gonzaga, but worked occasionally at other plaeei^i 
Rome. There are several of his od neiotuigs in 
His maeter-picce, the picture Delia Vittoru. »hich ■!» -3 
the Oratorio de' Padn di S. Filippo. a as taken by 
French and placed in the I.ouvie We arv n*>t rrr-i . 
where it now is. M. Fus^di, uho saw it la tbr LL',:.t^r_ 
speaks of it in the highest terms ¥' v of tb^ p-unic.-'s 
works now remain, and mo<jt of tiMm have tscvn m^h ta> 
jured. One of his greatest and most fsdsieaicd ««>rksv 
* The Triumph of J ulius Ca-sar,' was jmrt of tbe rwh caljcry 
of paintings that belonged to the Gontaga fkaibr. wh.ck mm 
IHirehased hy Km>; Charles 1. t'or x'.'i jo/. Tliis. Uje (iraf«S 
and most esteelucil work of Mante^iia. o>ii«.iatias of ma* 
tures, each U feet hi^h un<l '» feel wide, is now at Hsa;«^« 
Court. Vnhappilv it was coarsely patotvd over tnr Lscbbi^ 
in the time of Wilfiam III. ' TheTnu»flier8<iptn>*^ii;^ 
in black and while, and in admirable picwnralMBi.* m 
yn MBss i on of 8h> George Vivian. Tbe earl of IH mt se i a 
has a picture by Manie^na, reprei«ciitin j .ludjih * J •->• 
head of Holofemeti : und 111 (he Bn',,»h Mi.^-um ii«r» > 
an adiQitable draw mi; m bisire t ' ui htd with mL:*?. r« 
presenting tiiu dominion of the vices over iIm vindB^ * 
counterpart to Mantegna's pietttro in the galWr «f As 
Louvre (No. 1107), repreoeiiting ihevieca «rap«0«d ^tbw 
virtues. It is not probable that hopainiad Manyswijwa 
pictures, his time being so much occupied by largtr w.i 
and engraving: though not the inventor ufth'u art. L-j 
the first engraver of his tune ; the m. r.t * of plate* « 
by hi *> own nand excee«is tifiv. Miuitc^na uic<i 1^ 
the a)^e of U. (Pilkiiigton and Fuacli, lX'rti^^r§ ^ 
J\uHterti Waagen'a drU and JrtttU m Mi^m^j 
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Iff ANTBLLIA, a generic name proposed by Pariiinson 

(0/;r. Remains) for certain alcyoniform fosniU of the 
cWk. M. Brongnixirt has e^tabliiihcd the uufi of this word 
forct'itaiii cycadifortn phints to which Dr. nuikkuul Ulu 
applied the title of Cycadeoidco. Tlie specimens are chielly 
found in the oolite of tlio Isle of Porilund, but one (M. c) - 
lindrioa) ocoiin in tba liu of LumvUIqi according to M. 
V«lti. The stfln of thna flatitt is cylindrical or BpiiiMioio 
dal* and covered With transverse iinpnsiHions of leaf bases. 
The iniornnl structure resenibk-ii Uycas. (tiucklond, iii 
6''./ Tiwit., 1828.) 
MANTES. [Skine ktOisb.] 

M A'NTIDi^. a family of Orlhopterous insects, the species 
«f wbioh may ba disUo^uiabad bj the following ehaiacters : 
—Head exposed (not hidden by the thorax), ftirnished vith 

slircf uoclli, or sitiiplo t-yes, beside the ordtnnry pair of coni- 
lijiind uyes ; palpi sliui t, silt'iuliT, ami e)luidrical ; auluuiiaj 
[,'Liii rally sotacoous, liut sometimes pectinated; short in the 
females and long in the males ; body elongated ; the thorax 
usually very long, oAen dilatc<l at the sides and dentate ; 
abdomso long, and wilh the terminal segment stnoll in the 
nale sex, more or leas dilated, and with this termmal seg- 
ment Inrgu in the females; the apex furnished vith two small 
ap|>endu^o3 ; legs long ; the four posterior legs slender, the 
atitorior legs with 1 ho coxee very hirgi- and eh>iij;atcd ; the 
femora ulso Tcry lar^, dilated, and fiinii^ibed witb a double 
series of spines on the underside, bciwien which (when the 
animal is in a Htateof repose) the tibiis are placed: the 
tibim are rather short* armed with spines, and having a 
sttniis feline at the t^n, which it recurved; tarsi usually 
ife^jointed, but m lomo species the posterior tarsi have only 
three joint- ; wings horizontally f ilded when at rest. 

Tlie principal genera contained in this family arc : — He- 
Uronytarsut, Eremuij hila, and Maud's. The species of 
(he first of these three genera aie readily distinguished by 
lliero being only three joints to the posterior tarsi, there be- 
ing five joints to tite tain in all the speoiea eomprised in 
the remaining two genera. In the genus Eremiaphila. the 

palpi are obtusely pointed, and the head is jsartiaily enve- 
loped ut the thi)rax ; tho two posterior pairs ol' icgn arc long 
and slender, u i I she thighs are sometimes terminated by a 
small spiiio; the penultimate segment of ttie abdomen is 
Augniahed with tara spines in the females. The elytra and 
winsi are always very shorL The genus litmtit (as now 
fttstneted) is di^inguished from the last by the head being 
free, ihu polpi very slender and almost pointed, and the 
wings as long at tlie body, or nearly so ; the penultimate 
Mgmeat of the abdomen ianovcv Airnished with spincfl. 




Hsalis toiigylodM. (Uo.) 

' Ih* HtBlid* m ivoxA in all warm coitntries, are exceed- 
ing numerous, and iMMiAnbto ftff Um gvotas^ua tans 
P.O. No. MO. 



which Ihoy usually assume. Their resetnblanee to a portion 
of a plant is often so great, that it is only hy their motions 
they can be diseoveretl. The names reiigiosa, precaria 
siuicla, ke., have been applied to certain species on account 
of a [Kcuharity lu their habits— that of erecting Uie thorax 
at an angle with the btnl), and phicinff together the targe 
fure-legs, liiie the bands of a parson when at prayer ; in 
this position they will sometimes remain perfectly motion- 
less <br several hours. Tlieir food consists of flies and other 
insects, which they are exceedingly dexterous in catching 
by means of their lore-le-s ; the prey is held by the fore- 
leg by bending back the tibia against the femur ; the op- 
posing surfaces of these two portions of the legs being 
covered with spines, enables them to retain their prey in 
this manner, and to convev it to the mouth. 

The eggs are deposited by the f.-male Mantis npon plants, 
and are covered by a triutmous substance, whu li bo- 
comes hard and fornix a kind of case, m which tb« y are 
arranged m a i^yniractrical manner. The i>\-u\ ol° the caso 
varies according to the species. Tho young, when hatche<l, 
roaemble the parents, except in sixe and in beiuK destitute 
of wings. 

Mantis gonsylodes has been selected to illustmte a com- 
mon form of tne insects of the present family. This species 
inhabits the East Indies, and \vhen alive is most probably 
of a green colour. Tho IftUHlc u abuut four inches, and 
the male is about three and a half inches in length. 

MANTINEIA was situated in the east part of ArcodiOt 
in an elevated plain of considerable extent* which wat 
bounded en the north by the plain of OrdMmenus, and on 
the sonth by that of Tegea. [Arcadia.] The inhabitants 
of Mantineia originally dwelt in fiair or five separate die- 
tricts (Xen., Ihlt., v. 2, ^ 7 ; Strabo, p. 337) ; but wi»r« after- 
wards coilected into one city. The Maiituieans had ii 
democraticai form of government, and wero elo»«iy con- 
nectbd with Argoa. Their poUiieal constitution, which 
appears to have been partlj framed by Nicodromoa, a fUend 
of Diagoras of HehMS ha* reeeived great praise ilrom Po- 
lybius and i^Slian. (Pol., vi, p. 487, C. (C iviuibon) ; .^I,, ii. 
23, 23.) Their form of government and their connection 
With Argi>» led them to opp<>se the Laccda?monian interest.*. 
Ill H.c 418 they formed an alliiinc« with Elis and ArgOH 
against Sparta, but were entirely defeated and obliged to 
sue for peace. (Tbucyd., v. 64-74, 81.) 

In a.c. S85b the Spartans, suspecting the designs of tho 
Mantineans, eommondedthem lo destroy the walls of their 
city ; and on their refbsing to do so, the Spartans sent au 
army against tho phice, under the command of .•\};esipolia. 
Agesipolis took Mantineia by diverting tho course of the river 
Ophis, which (lowed through the city, and thereby causing 
an inundation, which undermined the walls. (Xcn.. Uelt., 
V. 2, ij 1-7 ; Paus., viii. S, $ 5 ; Diod. xv. 5.) The city was 
then destroyed the Spartans, the inhabitanta eompeUed 
to live apart hi four hamlets, as in antient times, and the 

form of tfovernmcnt changed to an arisl'nT:ir',- Afri i the 
battle ol Leuctra, the Mantineans again reouill ihi-ji city; 
and it was in tho vicinity of their town that the battle was 
fought, B.C. 362, betweeu the Spartans and Thobaoa* in 
which Epaminondas fell. Manlliwia, in later tinMI* J«ilied 
the Aebamn laacoe; but in oonsequeiioe of the maaaaflN of 
a garrison of AebMuis. who had been plaoed in the town at 
tho teansst of the inhabitants, the city was attacked and 
taken oy the Achnans in connection w ith Aiiti^onui. Dosoii, 
who =11 .1! the male population as slaves. In honour of 
Antii^iuius, the name of the city was changed to Antigoneia. 
which It retained iiU the time of Hadrian, who re.-.tarcd its 
original name. (Paiu., vui. 8, ^ C.) Pau»anias, who visited 
this city in the aeeond century, describ«» it as a large and 
tlourishiag phMB» and has dev^ed a considerabje port of liia 
eighth book toa description of iu works of art 

The ruins of Mantineia, now called Palenpoh, arc still 
considerable. Colonel Leake says, ' The circuit of the walks 
is entire, with the exception of a space of four or fi\e toweis 
on the eastern side; in no pUco ore there moru than threo 
courses of maaaary existiog tdwve the ground ; and this 
height is so unifivm, that one eamiot but balieve that the 
lemailkler of Ae wwks was eomtmeted in san-hsk«d 
bricks, a« it appears to have been when Agesipolis, by 
means of the little river Oplus, which (lowed lhr>iui:h tho 
city, made an inundation, which submeraed the loundatum, 
and efleeted a breach in tlie superstructure. The facing 
only of tho work is constructed with large wrought stones* 
nut tnothat wiihoot oanM&t; the middle beiiw filled up 
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witTi a lubblo of brclccn stones mixed with morlar; tlio 
iiHiL-r ItiuHg was J li;%,t tiiK-k, the outer 4 Art, lliu mbUo 
4 (LLt — I'llal 10 feet. The l">rm of tho t iU un- c l- 

liptical, aixl about equal lo a cirrlc of 12j0 vartls ui diame- 
ter, or 2J miles in circuuifercnco. ThiB numW of towers, if 
1 reckoned right, is tbo euruini are gnieratly about 
80 feet long^t tbe tovei* S3 feet in thefiioe and 13 in the 
ilaiikri. Tlierc arc ten gates, the ai>proach to which was 
can-fiilly defeudeil. The entire circuit of the walls is pro- 
tcctivl liva wot ditch. f»niiL>l hy a miuiH stream, wlii' h ll^ws 
in from the east, uad, ciubraciiig liio city ao <u to make it 
an isiland. tlows westward from tho oppotite extremity.' 

MA'NTOVA, DELBgJUTONE D!. a ^rovmoe of the 

IjiMn^aril't Vfiirtiati kinj^dom, is hounded on the east by 
VtTor>;i iikI Kv>\i^i<. <in the iiorlli l _v Brescia and tho 
soutli.Tii I' liik .il'ilic lako (if (i.mhi, mi thi- u (•■»! by Brescia 
and Cremona, and on tho f^ouiii by the duchies of Modc-na 
and PamuL The province of Muutuva is entirely in the 
MAt plain of Lonwardy, and ibiuu part of the basin of the 
1^. It extends on both banki of that river, a part, tltough 
only rt Mn.iU one, lyin:; <mi llu- <outh bank. The other 
rivers of tlie turiiory ot Maiiiovu are the Mmcio and the 
Og'.iii, IkiI.'i alllurnt!> of thi' Po. The Mmcio w-u. s uiil ul' 
Uie lake of GarUa m ret>ehiera, and fur about ttit uuWa 
marks tbe liniits between Verona and Mantova, after which 
it flovi a«f««i the territory of the latter, forms the higooD 
la the midat of vhieh aland* the city of Mantua, and then 
enters tho To helow Governolo. The length of the pro- 
Tinoe from luirth tu south is about 3b miles, and its breadth 
is about :i2 miles: tbe populaiioii, in l>.".r, wa-. 2'i7,'23i, 
distributed m 17 districli, 13 ol winch are north ui the I'o, 
vix. Mantova, OsticHa, Rovcrbella, Vulta. Castiglion detle 
Sliviero, Castelgoffredo, Asola. Caoueto, Morgana. Borgo- 
ibrte^ Bozzolo. SabbioncttB, Viadana; and four south of the 
Po, namely, Gonza^a. Revere, Sermide, and Suzziua. There 
h no town of any importance except the capital. 

Tlic territory i4' Mantuvn i> noted for its (\ rtihty. It con- 
taiii> numerous t\ii<- ni< aduws well adapto<l I'.u- the grazing 
of rattlL', which are uri<.'atL'<l by numcroii-- hircams and 
canals ; vines and mulberry- treea also ubuund. Lauded 
property is very valuable in thia dtetrict, which labours how- 
ever under two disadvanta;^ namely, the danger of the 
inundations of the Po, to prevent whidi the dykea and gates 
are kept in oonstatrt rcjtair at a threat expeilM^aad the nn- 
whole$omeiie<i8 of the air in sumiAer. 

MA'NTOVA (or MA.NTL A). Ua- To\mi of. is on an 
island about Ave miles in circumference, in the middle of a 
hignon fbmed by the Mincio, and is joined to the mainland 
hy cansnma, the ahorteit of which is about 1000 feet in 
length. Tne town and its approaehes are regnUrly forti- 
fied, and it is consilorLil the stron^jcst fortress of Italy. The 
town is well built, vvUli vuila slrcetn and squares, and con- 
tains many handsome structures. The principal buildings 
are — I. Tlie cathedral, one of liie finest in Italy, with many 
excellent paintings, chielly by pupiU of Giulio Romano, i'. 
Xhechurcbof St. Andfea, raited bv thearebitect Loun Hat- 
Ciata Albetti. of Florenee^ and animed with paiu;in<,^s hy 
Giulio Romano and his pupils, and with tlie inauMih-a ut m vc- 
ral distiiiKUished persons, the painter Maiite^;ua, tlie seulpti<r 

K|)<>ranih 1. ll>e hmanist n.maln, the (KK I I. aiilehiii. the plii- 

loMopher l^<jui|T<»nuci«i,aii(i oilier iiiunUiuuit .Vlanluans. Gtulio 
Ktmiano liimx'lf, who, as paintt^r, architect, and eneinccr, 
has enriebed Mantua with numerous works of art, is tiuhed 
in tbn ehureh of St. Bamabo, but the tombstone, with an 
inscription over his grave, has been obliterated in rocon- 
stmeling the church. The house of Giulio Romano, built 
l\v hims.'U', IS s'.ill slaiidni(;. 3. Tiie ehuit li uf Santa Har- 
hara, rn ii ui puutiingB. 4. Xlie public library and museum: 
the sculpture t^llery, altliough little noticed, is next in 
value to those of Rome, Kkreoce, and I^aples; the library 
contains 8u,ooo printed volames and many M88. 6. The 
dueal palace, an old, vast, irregular structure, partly rc- 
huilt by Giulio Romano, with some good paintings, which 
have boeti niiieti injured <lurmj the various Me^i's and iiua- 
sions wtiich Mantua has undurgune. The portraits of the 
antiont dukes of Mantua were bespattered with lime in I/Ur 
by the political fanatics of that time, who testified in this 
nanoar their hatred of pnnces. 6. The gates and bridges of 
Itantn^ eapaciaUy tbe sate dei Mulini, by Giulio Romano, 
y. A pattce ontiiae of the town, ealled • of the T,' because 
som. ly ,1 i; built somewhat m tho shape of that Utter, 

whilst otlwrs yretond that the iMme ia derived £rom tlM du- 



lcet word lejctto,* which menus a drain (or the m>7(ii» 
waters with which the ^^ri und was cnciin»b«Tr«t T^-j 
biruelurewas firii^inally intended for stalde* fiir tbe tiir* 
G ^iiiaga, but under the direction of Gtuho Runia.-y< 4 r>.» 
into a vast palace. The same artist, with his d^i>.>. 
painted tbe apartments, one of which is cailod tike Hah i 
the 6ttinti» and eontains a rcpresentatiao of the dtfta: ti 
that mythological race by Jupiter. 

Two niiU'i from Mantua i* the villai;* of P*<-tnlc. «L<' - » 
\a_'ue tradition reports to be ilie '■I'm? a< .Ajj<f««f. \'irj i 
birthidaoc. The diiko* of KTnnlua h*d a pjlaoe hc'r. taJm 
La \ irgiliana, V h 1 h >till e\i-ts, ihouj^b much 

The town of Mautua contains about iahabita«r% 
independent of the gairison. It is a biphep'i icc kaa a 
lyceum and a gymnasium. In IS33 the prvMnrv r.-r>;i:t. -! 
one hundre<l and ClU-&ix elementary »ch<."jU for rii 
dren, and nii)e:\ \ eti i >: n ni ile'*. tSorriitorv. .Sij^^i 
Stiitisliro.) Tile J who are several tbou««&ids i» 
ber in Mantua, have their own sehoolt and a boUM ef i»- 
du.stry supported by tliern>,clves. 

The origin of Mantua is lost in tbe ohanrity of thraali> 
Roman limes. Vin;il (.^fn., X- -201) boa•^•J of it* Eirj-cin 
origin, its former power, and says it w;i?i itihabitr<l Vri iVr^ 
different ra e> : ami P!uiy the elder (in. lOi ol^^imn ti^xi 
it was the only reiic of the Transoadauo Etruseac*. fr :i 
whom it passed into tlie power of the Cenomani GsuU 
afterwai'ds became subject to Rome with the r«st ef C jat- 
pine Gaul. 

After the fall of ibo Western eromre if was rnvrn ttij 
subject to the Goths, the Lomjobaras, tbe Frank*, ini ;■•> 
German eni|ieruri. In the t\\rl!;ii century it ***«t««i 
freedom as uti iiidejtcriilviit iikuiaeijiahty, !ik« tb* t>:t.-r 
Liombard cities, but afterMards became »ubj^*'t • ..-.rt 
tyrants or usurpers. The rciuaining bistury of Maatta st 
given under Go.vzaOA. 

M.\NTUA. [LnMB.^RDv; Mantova-] 

MANU (a word which implies 'rational.* Am smi 
to ' understand accordint; to a judic-iouf Htniiu tJrt>— , 
was the son or grandson of the creating dcttr BraJ»m 1, iKt 
first of rational beings, and the pro-jcnitor f tu .n,..^ ^ vjIm 
titence arc calle<l M.lnavi'U. or Mauui&stnfi^prtn&; of Maitck 
To (his primeval sage, the father of tbo human r»r«» ta£ 
consequently their patriarch.il ruler and legialaior. is as- 
cribed a celebrated t^y^tcin of relii{taus and cfnl law. v^iri 
in the beginningof time was revealed to htm by Brabtsi. zr : 
has been handed down by tradition to tbe prf»*^t fr. 
othcr words, the San.^krit work now extant. ?.r, '. ■arna:- 
natclv called Smriti (tradition), or Minavadhjutoi*!*!-* 
(the Institutea of MaauK ia deemed bv the Hindu* nz< alt 
the oldest but at the same time the hohest teal sAtr the 
Vcilas. Before these pretensions ef the sacred eode •» a» 
tii|uiiy ami atilh irity > .lii be duly appr<N- iT.^-i, d wiiJ S» 
eoinuuitul Uj statt- it.", c^atenls, and to poitU tyi ih« >«-^j 
features of a system at once so comprehensive and »<> r-.«- 
plicated that it would be almost impossible lodw«l] :u 
particular precepts without entering fullv into the UViT.r:'.i 
of Hindu religion and ceremonies Tbe we«h • dmded 
into the twelve following chapters:— i., On ttttmabtm; n. 
On c'lu. ailon, or ou the fir-t order; iii.. Ori mamAr*-. <it >* 
llie *-eei)'.irl or>lor ; i'. ., Ua economics j,ii i pnvate a.-rai* 
v., On (he;, pimru all n. and women; vi.. On ■i*»\jij;-c^ .r 
t>n the ihud .Hid i"urth orders { vu.. On goiemiMni, oc «»« 
the military class; vm.. On jtldioMure, and on Ui 
and criminal; ix.,On the eommwinal and sernli 
X.. On themtx«ddaasflii,aiid on tima «f diaima; xu IN 
]>. ti ince and expiation; xiL, On tmaanicniiaB aad flaai 

lieatit lido. 

We siiall not dwell f>n th<" first <'r Ixst cLaptA: tb* tr^ 
18 occupie*! with a summarv of the cotitents of tix »^ 
code, and with a problem of cosmogony, in at^orrlaop* » 
the wild and fsnciful conceptions oi Hindu i— iiphy si ct aai 
natnnl phikeophy ; the twelfth chapter <H>ntaiBS a > 
system of metempsychosis and final ptinnhlwfs. ' 
connected with the institutes uf temporal law. It 
that either a 8tr<''t onler in the arian.:enipnt of thr joc r--- 
cofie lias been neglected, or, what is mure probabl*. lif a.- 
ii irehical and civil laws (vii.-xi} have purposely b<^ca 
rated from the general duties eoutaincd m the &r»>t kLZ <d 
the work. These fbr the most part are of a rahftcM* 
ractcr. being engrafted on the most ngid dL«.ttaethi«af4 
and therefore totally dependent upon the bicn 
of llie lirst order, by which even the minutest artaL«» ^ 
uUionor claMBs are iavaiiabljr to be regulated. Wi^am 
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entcriiig iiiU tlii; iaj^*s of forma itics and customs liy whioh 
tho main structiirv uf tlic Braliiiiiuii al, ami ni fact of ever) 
hierarchy is largely ceiueiiiod. and mtu tho^t.' ^tueraliy ab- 
surd and often ridiculous ccrumouics im ul' aicd ui>on the 
diitmtt brancbM of socioty, it will be sufllcicut to remark 
that tbejr were evidently cunfj^nial to the reliKious preju- 
dices, and to the hubit4 and disposition of the Hindus, and 
that most of them had lonf; been sanctioned m hen the sacred 
cudcvas promulgated. This i* < \pri-!>ly assorted by the 
tttlbor bimseIC who profcs-HCS to give the system uf law in 
jti full extent, and the immeiuurial customs of Iho four 
cImms^ adding that immemorial custom is transcendent 
law. approred in tamed scripture, aiul that luAy sages have 
embraced good usages bng cstablialied. loe principal 
duties of the fotir cinsse* in general arc stated as (ulowt:— > 

To tin- first, or sacerdotal order, ihu siipremo ruler as- 
signed Ibu duly of rettdinsf the Veda, and uf leaching it ; of 
giving advice to kings, of sacrificing and of assisting others 
to asoifice, of giving alms and of receiving gifts, of pro- 
moting juaUoe on earth, and of procuring happiness here- 
after; in aluirt, a Brabmin must over be intent en divine 
worship, devotion, austerity, and absttnenee. It is only in 
< ;iM' of tietd that he is allowed tn support himself by tillage 
-r irallie, but never by service fir liiro. Alt bough he is by 
right the chief of tlie whole creation, ar.<l, « heilier learned 
or ignorant, must be revered as a powerful divinity, never- 
theless heabonld constantly ahiniW(MrId]7hoD(Mir.«Dd nthcr 
seek disreapoet and pover^. 

Tbe Kshatrlya, or militarf elaas. is bonnd to defend the 

pooplc, to road (lie Vi^da. to sacrifii: e and to give aUiiA ; the 
Va:»ya caste to cultivate land, to keep iierds and li^^ks uf 
l ittle, to carry on traile, to lend at ,:i i l, to sacrUi'-e, to 
read tbe scriptures, and to bestow presents. Tbo business 
of the fourth, or Sudra class, is onlf toaeCffO lllft thMe upper 
Olden, and ebie^ the Brabmins. 

Now in these Ibitr efauaes, whleh may be ealled the pillars 
of Hindu society, those only who are born of wives equal 
in caste aru to bo considered as of the same class with 
iheir fathers, liut by intermixture and iniirria;^'e \v;[li 
v>i>ii)en who ought not io be marrie<i. and by the uims- 
Mun of prescribed duties, a great number of impure classes 
have been formed, which in their turn are obliged to 
perform strictly the special rules and obligations einoined 
on their easte» or else they will sink to a stul lower degree 
in the sealo of human soeietf. Then mixed elasses are 
enumerotcd at large in the tenth chapter, and i)rovo a far 
odvanr««d stale ol eivilizatimi by the very ^reat vaiiel) of pro- 
fessions vhi'h tliey e\li;bit. Hul a-^ iwn the ab,)ri;4iiKil 
tribes and the inhabitanisof adjacent countries are asserted 
to have gtadtuUlv sprung from the same source, we need 
aearady nmark that the institution of caste eanried to this 
extent fonstbe altoftether imaginary ; and moreover that a 
system of law founded on these vai;ue and faneiful princi- 
ples must l)e a pariiiil und almost dejfradin^ one. Hence 
tho punishtnenti consistingof pecuniary lines and C(.>nti^ca- 
tiori of property, of mutilation of tho body, and death, ot exile 
and loss of caste (wbi«^ is deemed moral death), are in- 
iioted according to the privilegeo of the different classes ; 
in general tlieae pnnishmenta an slight and trifling for 
the highest order, but iheadfully severe and cruet for the 
same crimes when comtiutted by an individual of inferior 
cnsto. Thus a soldier who defames a priest shall be fined a 
hundrtKl paiias, a merchant a hundred and tifty, but a me- 
chanic or servile man shall be whippe<l ; and while tbe 
slaying of a Sudra by a nmn of the sacerdotal class is ex- 
act ly equivalent to tm; killing of a cat or dog, the murder of 
a Brahmin is an Inexpiable crime, and lie who barely as- 
saulu a priest with intention to hort bim shall be wlurle<l 
about for a century in a place of Altoro pimiahllieDtt which 
is described as ' a dark hell * 

With rcpird to the penal provisions of the criminal law 
wo shall oulr observe that in tuo»t of them the principle of 
retaliation haa been sanctioned; for instance, whoever 
breaks a dam or sluice, by which an inundation would be 
caused (Buchanan, Mysore, i. 4>, shall he drowned; an 
adulterer shall l)c burned on an iron bed ; a cnt-purse is to 
lose t^vo finjiors, aiid 'with \vh;itover limb a thief cnuiinits 
the otTeiiee, even that limb shall the king atnputato' (viu. 
334; IX. 273, ff.). Nevertheless most of the punishments 
may be commuted for pacunicry fines ; and in eu>c a tem- 
pcnl ^aitisement prorea uaavailing, threats of fuiore pain 
aro ofton held oat A vtiart may by maltarteg imprsaaF 
tioDs und holy cbBoai cibntiittkiimvlioiiiijiuoiiinitwithr 



out complaining to tho kint;. In slinrt the first part of tho 
sacred code <s entirely wiiat we slioul i cill hieratical. 
'i'his character is a|ipareiil not only in its aiilexible severity 
where roligion and its ministers are concerned, and the 
well-calculated distinction of castes, by wbieb a free in> 
tereourae between the members of society wotild be pre> 
vented, and consequently a more close depcndifuce on tho 
priesthood ensured, but also in the spirit of sublime de- 
votion, of lienex uli iu e and leuderness to all s«nit»i nt crea- 
tures, by vkluch saecKluial institutes are generally distin- 
guished. 

The second part of the code, containing the monarchical 
and civil laws. Is more congenial to social order, and at' 
though the same spirit of hierarchy prevails, it is often 
checked bv rules of a sound policy ana of regular aduiini- 
>tr iiion. "The king, born in the niiliian' clas*. i^ ( rim d of 
particles drawn from the substance uf the guardian deities; 
surpassing ull mortals in glory, he is himself a divinity in a 
human shape, and consequently he must be ifae protector 
of all classes wlio discharge their duty (7» 4. 9, 301 ff). 
' He must invariably speak truth and uover iransgrssa the 
rule of strict justice ; but as just ptmishment cannot be in< 
llicted by an if^iiorani and covetous king, he hxs lo learn 
the science of i riimual ju-.:n r and of policy, the sy-teui of 
logic and niet.njhysiei and sublime tlieulii^;ii al truth Irmu 
learned priesls>, and from the people the theory of agricul- 
ture, commcroc, and other practical arts." Nothing is so often 
and so strongly inculcated by Maiiuas the equity and jtistica 
of kings in protecting tho property of tbdr anti|eel8 against 
fraud and viuIeiicL'. i'^lr tliis purpose the prince shall ap- 
point a tfuveriior of one town with its district, another otf 
ten towns, of twenlv, of a huiulred, and above all these in- 
terior authorities, a high otlieer, whom we may perhaps call 
0 lord-lieutenant, over each thousand towns. Also, to pre- 
vent the people being opoMsaad, a auperintendenl of all 
affairs shall be estabuahea in avenr larae town to inspeot 
the inferior officers. A large nnmW of lawa for the mer- 
cAnlile tribe, with rigorotis regulations about the sale and 
purchase of marketable things, about weights and measures, 
tolls and freights for boats passing up and down rivers; the 
severe punishment of robbers and of those who will not 
restore loans and deposits, and the most subtle dufinitiona 
of tho law of inheritance— all tend to show that, how- 
•vef nwtricted by tbo mlea of oaste tbe 1 and pep- 
sonal condition of an individual might be. Ins property 
at least was respected and held invi. lalile. to tin: 
lawsofsucccssion.it is laid d<>wu as u fundarueiilul lule, 
pidljably derived from antient patriLirclial manners, 
that, if'puiwible, the whole property ot tho family should be 
kept tcgetber. Accordingly after tbe death of hia father, tbe 
eldest son may take entire paaaaaaien of the patrimony, and 
the others may live under him, unless they choose to sepaiate. 
In this <-ase. the widow and such peisons as by crimes or 
mental and corportd (lel'ei i.s are legally excluded from par- 
ticipation, beiii^' provided for, the heritage is divided nito 
portions accordiui^ to the mutute and almost endless variety 
of regulations by which, owing to tbe real or imaginary in- 
termairiofB and mixtnre of classes, this part of Hindu law 
has becomo oxtremely abstmso and intrieato. Property 
belonging to a sacerdotal student and lo a minor must be 
guarded by the king, until tbe owner shall have concluded 
his stufieiitship, or until his infancy shall liave ci'ased in his 
si.Ytee:uh year. No tax is levied or charge uiade for this 
trusteeship nor for any tuition whatsoever; and except cu»- 
tom*dutieB and raarket-taxos, tho only legal tax or aonnal 
revenue which a sovereign may receive Um\ his whole do- 
niininn through hkoollectoii is imposed on the meroantite 
and agnculturel chttiea. He may take either a twelflh 
port of the tro^>s, or an eighth, and in time of distress even 
a fourth part, but in every respect be must act like a father 
to his people. (7, 10, 11 ff.) Serving men, artisans, 
and mechanics never pay taxes, but they must occasionally 
assist bv their labour when needed. Aoeording to a theory 
most rigorously supported in a rude state of iandal and 
despotic fTOvomment, bysevemi Hindu lawgivers of modem 
times, and even by a jiassaare in Sirnba, the king has been 
declare*! s».>le possessor of the soil {Di^«*to/ Hindu Law, 
1, 'IGC ; StralKv, p. I(l3i.i, iiri ':i »/ x'^l^'' (^ntriXu-// wotu). But 
although the sovereign's right to an annual ground rent, 
and his gifts of land, so often recorded in inscrii<tions and 
written dacnnienia» may originally have been founded on 
auoh a doekroMk Hi pneneal apnlic^tkn maid bavo provoi 
tueiNlud, Mid in Iwi il ii nowhere idoptod i < r e vea men- 
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tione^l by the sacrcJ rode. On the conlrnry. it 5s expressly 
slaivd a»a rule laid duwn byantient Bage«,that cuUivatedbnd 
sball bo tha property of hmi who has cut away tho wood, or 
who has cleared and tilled it (9,44). To prove the inviolabihty 
of the tenure of land, in wbtdi the propriator ia rather pro- 
tected than limited by gowennaMiMnany sperial laws migbt 
bo produced, such as thow ronoerning landmurkt Bod 
liDmiduru-!^, iho common pnuls 1>y which the fields are 
Wiiti-n '1, tlic punishment inflit icd on herdsmen and owner* 
for injuring rattlu; nud t^x f;ir is tlio a-irRniltural d nant 
from being diaturbed in his possession, tliat oven if land 
be injunl by hit Mglaet, be sball only be punisbedby a 
beavier tax. 

Tbe most atrikins; feature by which, on the whole and 

nolwithstandiiiL; it^ mnny i;laring defects, this code isdis- 
tinj^umhcd, is ihu ngum and purity of its morals. 
A onipklo syslcni <if films might be galluTeil frtmi llu.' 
scRtten-d iimral ^t.•^tencell, of which wo subjoin the rolluwiii^; 
few examples. * Let not a man be querulous, even tlioiiyli m 
pain; let him not ii^uro another in deed or in lhouu;bt, Kt Inm 
not even utter a word by which hisMkne-ereaturo'nia) ^uiVt r 
uneastnas (2. 161). I^st him bear a tepraachful speech 
with patience ; lot him B))cak rcproaehfhll^ to no nan ; with 
an angry man le t Inni rmi m return bi !inf;r\ ; ;il>iise><l, let liirn 
s|icak miUIty {C, irj, Let lum say wliai i«. tmo. Itut kt luin 
say what is pleasing: let liun ^]M■ak no (lisai;n'table truth, 
nor let him speak agreeable falsehood (4, 136 ft ). Thoui;h 
oppressed b^ penury, in conwquence of his righteous deal- 
ings let hiia never give his mind to unhght«ousneM (4^ 
171); letbim ho ftrm in his contennnent and rheckall 
dfsiro of acquiriii'^' mori' than he posse>*4-', f.ir liappini"!? 
lias its root in funu-nl, and discontent i* tlu' rooi nl niiseiy 
M, I'J). A wiso man sliuiild cotntanlly diS'-liiir^-c all tla- 
moral dii'ic't. though he perform not constantly the cere* 
ID0nic» I i < l u.'ion (4, 2U4); he should act without any view 
«f tvward. and constantly shun religious hypocrisy, for he 
^be describes bimaetfto worthy men in a manner contrary 
to tratb {* the meet sinfiil wretch in the world ; he ia the 
^rorstoT thieves, a stealer of minds (4. 2^6). Even here 
helow an unjust man uttains no felicity, nor he who«e 
wealth proccwN from i;i\inj; fiilae evidence: for the »oul 
itself is lis ovn witness: oft'end not tliy soul, the supreme 
internal witness of men. Ihe sinful have »aid in titeir 
hearts. " No one sc>cs us." Yes, the gods distinctly see 
them, end so does the spifit within their breasts (4, 170, 8, 
84). He who j^rsmvKrm in good aetions, in snbdning his 
}>assioii'i, in iK'stowini; fl'^''^. n gentleness of iniitni rs, Who 
bears liard.shi|i* putfcuth, uhu associates nut svith Iho 
malignant, w ho gives pain to no sentii nt bciiif^, obtains 
final beatitudo (4, '246 ; 12, l*». Singk- is each man born, 
single he dies, single he receives tho reward of iiis good, and 
single the punishment of bis evil deeds. When be leave* 
his cornse. like a log or lamp of elav on the gronnd, Ui 
kindred retire with averted hcef, hut his virtue accompanies 
bis soul' (4, 240). Tho principal moral duties in general 
are summed upui tho following passage: 'The avoulin^ 
of nil injury to animated beings, veracity, theabstumiug from 
theft and from unjust seizure of property, cleanliness and 
command over toe bodily organs, form the compendious 
system of duty» wbieh Menu has ordained for the four 
•lasses* (1 0. 63)u To eondude with the vofds of Sir William 
Jonoa: * The work eoniains abundanoe of eurious matter, 
extremely interesting both to speculative lawyers and anti- 
quaries, with many l>eautic« which need nut to be pointed 
out, and witli m i iv Idetiiislics wlneh ennnot l<e justified or 
palliated: it i*% a »vMem of despoti«ro and phostcrafk, both 
indeed limited by law,lNit arUuUy conspiring le gna nntual 
auppurU' 

Tho time at which the laws of Menu were eonpoeed is 

wholly uncertain, and it was only from conjecture that the 
eminent Sanskrit scholar whom we have just named fixed 
the twelfth century n.i;. ns tlu- probable e)HH-h of their com- 
position. Cicneraily speaking wtt may Miieiy pronounce it 
the code of an ulready roQned and enlightened people, and 
the work itself bears ample testimony that • very ad- 
vanced degree of civil isuHon had been acquifed by Ihe 
Hindus whan tfaeso l»ws wen ptomulgated. For produc- 
ing every artideof laxnryui immense vsriety of profhrnons 
Would be rMpiircil. And as a Sudra decidm^; causes of law, 
iind even ;» Sudm-kiiii:, are mentioned (4, 61; 8. 21), 
and as king Vena is ( •'[isurwl for having given use to a 
confuitiou wf classes (9, 66), it would seem ibat Ihe order 
thiago iiM than Mirigr tlw aaBM In aadam tiwHb to 



which, aeeording to the remark of a Jiidteie>aa 

' every profeuioii, with few exeeptuios, is vfm, 
every des<'ription of j ersons. and the tls.vr-, . • 
arising from religious prejudtee^ u» ut>t grvsorr i 
what eiilts in Great Britain from the efferts ot m 
and corporation laws.' (Colobrooke. Remarks *m i 
bemdry and Internal Commere« of Bengal, hamL IM^ 
p^ 1 74 : Riekards's India, or fyet* ntbmttiM Ut lu^ 
trate the Chartwter and Conditiom of the S,un^ M>dm- 
taiift, \y>ni\Kn, 18-^.) Even iiilellcctual euJitin ^ h.-wttd u 
liavu made cuniskdcrable progress: the V^ias ttne wnxtMv 
and roust be read, with accents and letlcn wli pronoanneii , 
heretical books are mentioned (2.1 1). quextniM WKml 
be clecided by arguments and rules drawn luorfwsngM 
and from ieri<^ codes (8, 3), and written ediru ni kisfs 
were by their frequency Ueble to forgery (», B^t 
aHer all. and what is most imporlant.tbc burDio^ UTw*^** 
IS toiallv unknown: on the contrary, a widov i» kf«l:< 
iMiund lo devote liersidf to jtious austerity. tiuA may f»« u. 
law fully married (o the brother of her deceased 
iL^ !>he could marry any other man during tks tm^ 
Vena (3, 173; d. 157). Mow the dutiea ef a 
minutely detailed in works of later date, ee^dd nal 
be omitted in a sacrud code of law, and -.tv' \\ c •m\t% 
hecnis at least autenur tu the mvasiuii of indiA bv vn» lla<w» 

donians, whe ware fblly acqoaioted with tfenna fwiil 

dees. 

TlMkMHrMHl Hindus agree that many taws rnacirilv 
Menu were eonflned to the first thraeagas* 
have no Ibree in the present age ; aoma of 
abohshcd or modiilcd by subsequent Hindu U«|n^cr\ 
according to whom the work is rather to be bonotir««i '.bi? 
to be strictly followt-d. In fart for a loncdrae it ha* f<Ka>-.. 
only a very small part oi tiie juridical ^ystm. and ajiy 
ho considered as the oldest text-^Kik of law extant, ix k» 
Ihe Hindu 'Institutes,* preparatory tu ttte ropisnw ' fr^|iaais,' 
* Pandects,' and other legal works now in use aaMag Ihr 
different juridical schools in Indie. (£lii«. te .Vstd-^'M 
Trantttctiont, vol i., and SirTboraa* Strange, Htmim I^v. 
prindpaltif trith rrffri itce ^o ^ur-h w»j of tt a* comerr^ 
the Admtnittration of Justuf in thr K*ng'* Comru rx 
India, Loud. 1830.) 

The * Institutes' of Hindu law, or the ' Ordjnas'-cs 
Manu,' were verbally translated from the on;gin>l )ir S,t 
William Jones. 1794. The Sanskrit teal wiih the glaa si 
KnlMkabfaettn was published at Gslentta in l»r3. 
new edition of the metrical text, tof^eilu-r » ih ^rr ,[1^ 
Jones's translation, carefully collated with t '. ' r g^ w. ««» 
prepared by Sir Graves Hau^iliton. ;s_:, Axtetb^ 

valuable edition, with select notes and a French 
tion. by LoiscleoT dea LongdMttfM* «Ba pttbliabad aa I 
haw in 1830. 

HANUC0DIA7A. [Btnna or PanADisn. vd. it, ft 

420.1 

lilANUEL, NICLAUS. who elaims n<';ii:-e not <:o;t m 
an artist, but as a poet and aulbor. and ..r- mh-o U^k i: 
actn'e part in the Reformatiun in S«iUerUad. w bcm u 
Bern in 1 484. His real name is conjectured by b^* rv*ml 
biopapber. Dr. Gn'incisen. to have been iMhiiwea. b« a» 
he was itlsgitimate. it was, for family reasona. rhsngsJ 
granmiatieaBy into that of Manuel. It is further mr.^ir? 
tured that he waa brought up by his maternal graxylfaiha;. 
Tliiiriiii; Frickart. Havmi: maile eli nes of pau^t-xq; a* i 
profession, lie studied the art at Coiiuar, andrr tW fSK' 
cessors of the cidehriitcd .Martin Schon, until ih* -.-f 
Titian allraeted hira to Veniosw where b« bocwtn^ am ^ tm 
pupiU. This period is fixed kf hk baegrapUr absMrt lim 

Ku Iftl 1, at which time be was nameid. Mm m «a«l a. 
ve assisted Holbein, in I51S. in his*Dane»orDcw(fe:' vst 
this ii Very ijiiestionable, because he wns t. .inx, rmptnc. 
at that ume in painiiu^- the same subject ai Ikni. wt^t ^» 
! executed in fresco m the doi-ter uf the IXnoinicana. B« 
also ornamented his own house with a lain fraaaiN, ssfs^ 
senting Solomon worshipping iMa. But fiftSMennilaeea^ 
other of bis works nothiDg nofv mnalna asoapa «eM tMaa. 
watei^otir copies presarved in the library ei Bnda. li 
seems however that his pencil did not bring him miAcwz^ 
for the mainlenanoo of his family, on which arcvust b<F rr~ 
solved to try to ad%'an< e Inm-elf in mditory at ! .- r 
afl'airs. He served, as quurier-rnaster or rommitaary. ^na- 
tho Swiis alli<.*s who assisted Francis I. iii Ins 
I aniinat Milan. IdiS, and was present both ml Ihe 
lefMemaadththnltlanrBieMcn. In ' " 
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be was chosen lan«lvopt of T^rlarh ; and from the year 1526 
distingiiished himself by hi» zeal ia the cause ol" iho Ke- 
formatiun. From this period he w«4 entirely devot«3d to 
tint cause, and to his various public emptoymeikU. He 
died in 1530, when only 46 years of age. 

Ac a Writer he began to dislinguish him-olf in I'On, by 
Tarious popular p<>cm8 and sontr* in the S\vi,s ilialcrt, full 
of humour and sharp Halirc. His ' Fiislnachtspieli',' m Dni- 
nwlif: Moralities and Mysteries, wluth ho began to conapose 
sli Mit 1.V22, are marked by the same qualities, in which, as 
m;iy be almost taken for granted, bit polemicBl pioow in 
suiiporl of the Reformation were not at «I1 deSeleot. 

MANUBU FRANCISCO, ono of the most eminent of 
the modern Doetl of Portugal, was bom at Lisbon in 1734. 
His first study was music, but he afterwards ilevotud li;ra- 
ii'lf fniirely to literature, and more especially to poetry, his 
Jirh lit f ir which obtained him many •dininra, ana also some 
enemies and persecutors. His enemies accused him not 
enly of entertaining exceedingly heretical opinions, but of 
openly piofiMung his contempt for the church, alleging 
agoinst him his arguments in favour of toleration, his free 
rctimrks on the monks, and, not least of all, his translation 
of MoliiJre's ' Tartuffe.' living summoned to appear before 
tfi.' Iiiqiiisitiuii, inste:«tl of obe\ in j,- the mandate of the Holy 
Ortico, he attacked and dmarraed the agent sent to appre- 
hend him. and saved himself by immo<lialo flight to Paris, 
in I 7^n ; in wbioh city be resided till Febnury ii, 1619, 
when lie didi at the offe of eighty-fonr. 

Thougb a tealous cultivator of the purest models of Por- 
tugneoe literature and ]>octry. Manuel was a no less ardent 
.iilniirer of the rlnssios. His veneration for the w riters of 
:inHfmity wns m some degree injurious, inasmuch as it led 
him t<j regard them rather as models invariably to be fbl- 
loned. than as studies unon which a aound poetical latte ia 
to be formed. Ami to this pi-edtleeHon fl»r iho poata of an- 
tk)Dity is to be ascribed bis dislike to rhyme. Nevertheless 
htt merito and exeeltencies nro undeniable ; and it has been 
Kaid of him that no Portuguese poet or writer binee tlio time 
ofCamoensdid so much fiir the language, in which respect 
his services were more valuable than those of a whole aca- 
demy. He excelled in lyric and satiric poetry, and among 
bis productions of the former class his odes to D'AIbu- 
qucrque and VVashiiigton are deservedjy admired fur their 
sublimity and grandeur. Many of bit epistles, tales, and 
Abies ace also stamfed by merit, though of a dilTerent kind. 
The •eVTtces which he furilar performed f(»r Portuguese 
literature were very considerable, P.)r he ]iro<luec<l adini- 
rihlo vwsinns of Wieland's • Oberon,' • Silius Italicus,' 
' (lilteaubnand's ' Mattyn.' and La Fontaine's 'Fables.' 
i^ku iiiti original compositions, these translations are distin- 
jjuishcd by singular purity of t^le, carried occasionally per- 
b«pa rather too fiir, as his horror of Gallicisms and new- 
ooinad expreotiona flrequemly led him to adopt obsolete 
wtinls, which carr) with them tometbing lik* an m/fmu- 
anco of p*»dnnTrv and afTpctation. 
MANUMlssuiN. [I.iuERTiNtK!; Slave.] 
MANURE. K\ery substance which has been used to 
improve the natural soil, or to lettora to it the fertility 
which is diminiebed by tho cmm minuany earried away, has 
been inelvdod in the name of manure. Thns chalk, marl, 
clay, and even sand, when added to the soil for the purpose 
of improving itd texture, have been called manures; and 
somo confusion has arisen in our ideas in eonsi quenco of 
applying tho same word to signify things which aro essen- 
inlly diflforent The French have a term by which they 
distinguish the substances which merely improve the me* 
rhanical texture of the toil flrom thote whieh act more 
directly in nourishing the planta which grow in it. The 
former ofthese they ctuI am«m(0m«n/«, and thelattt^ engrai*. 
For w ant of aii'tllier word there might be no impropni-ty in 
adoptiiiK the first of these, instead of the valuer terra of 
' improving matnirc>,' retaining the w ird ' mantue*' forthose 
which are considered as stimulating or nourishing, and 
which arw uaaally called enriching manures. 

It ia wall known to all practical agrienUnriato that tho 
texture of the toil and the proportiona of the aaHha of 
which it is enmpi >t''l are tlie lirst and most important con- 
dition* of its pioduciive powcis. Wliere there is a jp-ood 
;i itural loain which retains moisture without I cr oiiHUi; wet 
or oven^harged with it, and permits tho intiiiunco of the 
fttuoepheric air to pervadu it, the crops cannot fail to be 
Mora oMrtlua and nmnnerating than in looae aandt or tena« 
tioM «)i|ak hontm lM» thoy may \m te tboN bkIiMmmi 



which are supposed to supply tho elementt fttim whieh the 
juices of plants are chiefly composed. But at tlio tame tin* 
it is equally true, that the best texture of soil will not pnK 
duce good oropt fas any length of time, without the help of 
dung or other riidi tnannras to reeiuit the loss produced by 

Vegetation. 

The various means of improving the texture, such at 
tiUa-e and tho mixture of l arths, are treated of sepa- 
rately. [Loam; Marl; Soil; Xu.lagb.1 shall bora 
confine our observations to that elaaa of manivnt whidt 
stimnhite or anrieh the aoiL 

There are tome sobstaneet which eridently belong to 
both classes of manure. Of these limo, cither in its caustic 
state of c|Uick-limc, or iU mihler i'orm of a earbunuto or 
chalk, is tlie principal. Liiiie, bemy an earth less porous 
than sand, and more so than tlay. has an improving elFect 
on soils in which cither sand or clay prcvads ; but it has 
also a chemical effect as an alkaline cartli. and, considered 
in this light, it acu on the toil in a paeuliar manner, and 
greatly assists the effect of enriching mannraab whidi are 
all of animal or vegetable origin. 

Lime as a manure acts roost powci fully in its caustic 
slate, that i>, when deprived of the carbonic acid which is 
{jeneraiiy united with it. The carbonic acid is expelled by 
the heat of a furnace or kiln, and limestone or marble is by 
this means reduced to the state of quick-lime. The water 
<^ cryttalliaation, whiab maket the particles of marble or 
Umeitone adhere In a solid fbnn, is driven out by the 
heatwliirh reduces it to a light porous Stone, very readily 
pulverijted, and havin^j so strong an attraction for moisturo 
and carlioiiic acid, that, if it be left exjiosed to tlie atmo- 
sphere for any letiglln of time, it absurl^ both from it, and 
gradually returns to the state of hydrate and carbonate, or 
line united with water and carbon* with this diiTennoe, thai 
it it now a line impalpable powder, instead of a bard stone. 

Limo newly burnt has a peculiar effect upon all organic 
matter, which it burns or dissolves by taking from it a 
portion of tho water and of tho carbonii and wliich it con- 
tains. On humus, nhich is the result of animal and vege- 
table decay in the earth, it has a peculiar etfi i i. renderiug 
it soluble in water, and thus lit to enter the minute fibrea 
of the roots of plants. This circumstance ia probably the 
seoret of all the wonderfitl eSects of lima on certain soils, 
while it appears almost inactive in others. In some places, 
where the soil n peculiarly |;o»)r, being evidently a pure 
silicious sand uathed by tiie sea or by rirers, lime is found 
to do no good; but on the rich alluvial cUiyi, winch contain 
much organic matter, it is the best of niunurus, both in n 
caustic and mild stale. 

Caustio lime readily unitca with the half-deoompoaad 
fibres of Testable matter, tuch aa atmw, heath, and tha 
like; it help^ tlteir decomposition and accideretes it ; by its 
means tho dead fibres of the roots of vegetables, uhicli 
remain in the earth when the plant is removed, become 
soluble; and their elements, entering into new lombinu- 
tions, supply the materials for the various vegetable sub- 
stances which are naturally produced. As lung as there 
is a Store of organio matter or humus in the soil, lime wdl 
be an ezcallant manure ; as soon as this is exhausted, it 
will only add to the tterdily by destroy in<; every fibre which 
the seed might throw out from its uw n substance by tho 
aaeistanco of light and moisture. This w ill am ount for the 
various rc|Kirts which have been made at diQereiil times of 
the eil'ect of litne when put on land. In some instances tho 
quailtity which might be safely used aupeared almost un- 
limited, in otberaa myimall portion evuuisted the powers 
of the soil. 

Agricultural experiments arc seldom conducted with 
sutiicieiit precision. The man of science in his study ope- 
rates on a miniite portion of soil, and his oxperiiiieiils all 
vegetation are carried on at best in a few feet of jiaiden- 
ground. The fumier is occupied with too many things to 
mark tho minute differences which uUect thoresultsi. Where 
limo has been found UteflU, and a good crop has been ob- 
tained by the abundant naa of it, land ia limed as oAen aa 
c^n bo done, >vith the same expeetaf ion of tuccem. Tlie 

same may be said of clialking .Tnd marlinj;: if one api)lii :i- 
tion Las done i;w>d, another, it is supposed, will be e(|iially 
beneficial. t)n the ^ame jirinciiile the ritiack dtK-lors pro- 
tend that their medicines not only euro the dlsen^ed, but 
should also bo taken continually by personn m health to 
prevent diiaase. The ignorant only are tho dupes of theta 

pwfuiai w . LlMbftmli9UiD«ntHatttuii.fefid,«rliaa 
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properly appliod, moat benoflctal ; but it mj beoolM inert, I amir, eteqit m ftr u it liu tbanmfhlf |m}ff«nM4 a. la 

or I'v.'ii riuxiniis, wlirii npplii-d iiijuflici'iiisly. frost ilm-^ tins wiili chalk -pri-.n! l)<.:f-i> u ,-^:?? ai a x;.rl 



The properly lo whu h hint! ow«s its < liu f power in pro- 
moting vcRciation i-i, its cnmbining with tcriam dements of 
decayed uiia>»l nnd vcuctable matter, and forming a com- 
pound *bie% h toluble in «atentnfl whkh attracts carbonic 
acid and raiii»tiiro from the aimogphtnt. Thai mbatUMO it 
readily tak<-ii up into Ihc sap by the flbnt of the loott, md 
stii'phis till- plant with n\\.?en. hydropjcn, and carbon, 
winch are the elements ol stU vcpctablu subjitancos. if we 
except a few which also contain nitrogen, one of the com- 
poocot etomenU of the almo^jphere. 'Thus we see that air, 
VMttt 'nfl Mifionie aieid are sufficient to afford all the olo- 
mento of vegetable, and f h»t the use of ttw limo is cbielly to 
fiieiliiate flie abmrptton of tbew elements, besides depon'tinir 
a very minute p.srli"in>r Itio pure ( irtli in certain parta of the 
Vegetable. Tlius I'm- luiie iids a» a awhent, inthe same man- 
ner as nlkuluK' Mills, which, in a much smaller quantity, 
Would have the same cHeet. The alkalies arc seldom used as 
manure in a pure state, but they abound in ashes, sea-weed», 
»iul all woooy fibres of Tegetables; aod wben these are 
used as manures, ffie slkaTi produees itt effect. Lime^ 
being « > mm h mom abundant, and obtained at eompa- 
wtively III tic cust, is preferred. But limo, bc^des its 
effect on the humus in \\w soil, acts also on the clay which 
it may contain ; and \vh>-rc tins is abundant, its effect is 
mo*t bencQciai. F^r tins purpose it need not be in a 
ciiustic state ; and dialk, wbkm can be used in much greater 
quantity, flrom its abondanee in maiqr fufts of England, 
eflbcta a much tnor* |»ermanent ittprareiMnt in the soiL 
Bat ehalk acts alw ehemicslly wherever acids exht in too 
t^'n-at aTuiridnnci-, whether fhey ho mim-r.il or Vi"'gotahlo : 
it iiiiitrali/i-s these acifl", anrl in duiri;,' sn generally 
L'lVOs (Jilt sipuie of the carhoiuc acid which it is cumbiiied 
with: ami this, before it is quite expanded into ga^ is 
vaadlly taken up by the moisture in the soil and carried into 
(he vessels of the plants, where it deposiCa the carbUi, 
letting the otTgea escape by the pores of the hark attd 
leaves. 

Where liineitono is abundant, and the hurnmfj of it is 
expensive, it !>* sometimes broken aii<l pounded tine: in this 
stati* It is of great use in stiQ jwik. At first it acts merely 
mechanically, fine sand would do; but gradually pul- 
verising and meeting with aeidi^ its chemical effiecta beeome 
apparent. 

The use of quick-limf in rendering inert vegetable 
fibres Koluble, and hastrnm^' the decomposition of animal 
substances, is of the ^,'rra'.e>t nnp;>rtanco in aKTiculture. 
Substances may be rendered hi-ldy enncbitig m a short 
time, which, without it, would ha\e hiin long dormant in the 
soil or the dung-bcap. Its offticta in this way will be more 
parfieularly nolioed wben we treat of composts. 

Wherever there is peaty matter to the soil, which. 
Offing to the tannin principle which it contains, is, by 
itself, perfectly iiicapible of putrefaction, lime is the 
true remedy. A»si>led by fieculent matter to produce a 
degreo ln-it arid termentation in if, lime soon dis- 
solves peal and coaverls it into teal humus, than wliich 
there is no better firad Jbr Tetttation. The ashes of burnt 
peat act in a dilhtent way i tnejr eontain alkalmo aalu and 
earth* in a state of minute drriaion. They do not fhrnish 
any aubstanoo from which a plant derives its chief increase 
io bulk, but they 6er>o to prepare other substnnces in the 
earth and convert them iril " in uiure. They have aUo lionio 
cflect in slimiilatiiig tlio action of the vi*.s«*b wh« h elabo- 
rate the diffcrL'iit juices, as culinary salt has on the stomach 
of most aniiuats. At least there is every reason to think 
so from analug^r in the absence of positive proof. Fnnn all 
dus the practical use of lime, chalk, or ashes is readily 
deduced. In a very stiff clay, chalk or lime will render 
i' ruu "ti mrTe pi>r(.us. and admit the influenco of the atmo< 
sphere ; a wiU currcct stciUity and assist the nulnttoua effects 
of animal and vegetable manures. Quick-lime spread on 
a soil ub niiiding in vegetablu matter will make it aetivo by 
dii-oolvin;; the halfdecomposed fibres and eonverting them 
into a Soluble moeilage: baiiig mttmnely minutely divided 
by its property of attracting mosrtnre rapidly, a very small 
(juanlily producer nn imme«liate effect. Hence il is ^'cno- 
rally spread over fall .w s or clover-lcys. w hich are preparing 
for wheat-sowing. If it were put on the land long before 
the ft»»cd is sown, it would have lost its thief power by at- 
tract^iii; carbonic acid aad returning to the state of carbonate 

«r 6baU,aiid cUtiwavMofbaauDgiroHU Iw thmn 



cfieaper rale; ;uid a guuii clf«!u,Ui^ willi tJjAtk wiL ay. 4 
the soil, and its eflectas be preserved, many ««9ar» sii*-' iZ 
the hmo would bavo disappeared. It is th mntm * wmOtr 
of mere experimeni and calculation wbetbar it hemM 
profitable to put ten waggoD-loada of chalk «« as ant 
stiflT clay, or one or tsro waggtm-loads of qraxk hav. If 
the soil be very tenacious, the chalti, « <!! ; r ' r . b« 
most profllable in the end an wall iLv kUt-^i^^-^i, bat L« 
a few (Top-! the lime may appear to baie tlte advaou^v. 
Evcrytbins depends on situation, and th« cveqi 
facility witA which limo and chalk can be prvcuv^ 

On poor aands chalk wiU be lumd M mdM%^ 
and mora permanent improvement than ua saa» v«U 
lime, which, unless it bv mixed with clay or ..' 
stances, wiil not l>e of i^ceat use on such soil v W . i^n"^ 
can be procured, or clay and ch-xlk, the-t a .i i 
correclivtiii for the porous nature; ui tEnmi. wtM^tbcr buu4 
by nature or artificially. But marls arc cLkcfly a«imimid^ 
and as such wtU be noticed separately. t^'*^A'>-J 
The subsUnces which have generally htm wad aa m»- 



nures are numerous and various, and h*%« bera (Li,:*-1 
into stimulating and nourishine ] manures- m 1 ir»c 
stances are ranked ludflf the mil» and •!! «C|pMia aaciH 
under the second. 

When ii^norance sheltered itself under vague tcrK», 
fertility of the soil was attributed to the geoaral leas' mhi* 
or 'nitre,' both very undefined substinemy vkacfc M m 
arrora instead of promoting the inTsstigation imia ^ 
dbservatiott. Nitre was supposed to exut in dev«. 
Jind snow. All vej^etablcs were suiip.i»id u^ooiiw** U i^i 
and earth, or more prupeily of soluuli; aiid ituoluUr W*- 
stanccs and on this uncertain f j>iudi,ltuo iheuiKs 
built and practices recommended It 
the soil was fallowed it imbibed niuc from tlMS . 
because it was known tlmt ammaiaad mgaCiMe matun 
deeompofitng in a heap of earth gmduaOy pradomd airtx 
whidi, although it did not actually aluorb it from tLe air. 
was curtauily generated by combiamg the c\«xBvata </ 
atmo'«|)lienc air with the alkali which exi»lc«l m the urgir 
luc matter; auU, as tho eartb from which '.Yr- vmre vas tir 
tractcd was an excellent manure* ftvm vL - ^ -^^Mmvif puw 
tion of organio matter in it» it was avMoaed i» be sibel 
of the nitre whidi remained. That nitra may he ef m m 
some cases we wdl not deny ; but there u no: \! t A ■ %\ 
foundation for believing that it is the mi peomua J. 
plants or that the aoil owaa itafntilitp aotmc^ ta aa^- 

seuce. 

From tho most accurate analysis of the compuaeal |mm 
of plants, it is ascertained that aalia and oartim itfm •'■■p 

inconsiderable portion of ' *^ir tnlrttairrti iml that rmihm 

and water furnisih by far the greatest part- Th^ - ^ 
of the atmosphere is found only in some of lh»c, ju. . 
metallic substances seem entirely sdventitiou». 

It has been supposed that all the carbon in plants ^x-* 
ho supplied by the atmosphere, but this u not 
by any proof; on the conir.iry, plants will oo( thmtCt 
there be in the soil in nhtch they grow subs^LBces 
oontaia carbon, that is» chiefly animal and vqprtMbl« 
smneea, and ehalk. two first readily par. with it, W: 
the latter retains it too sfran^ly t > lead u» lu ■ v .dodc t^M 
the plants draw any of it from this ^iur<v. ur^t^ vbov > 
stronii;er acid is present to relca>e the carli-jtu* »«d in 
greattsr athuity to lime. We may conclude then, tkat ftWB 
whatever source the oxygen and hydrogen of vefeaahieea^ 
stances an derived, the earbon oonaa flMa tlm iWmaiimie fm 
of organie anbataneea, either animal or vcfMaVfo, mod t^ 
these, in a certain state of decompo.itu/ii. ■ , 
of carbon by which the phmt increa^sos ^i-i s<.-i.T5.-i:» 
juices. As in the anunal dii;e*tion ihc eherjiral sAk-^^ 
aa observed in the raw matenais. -^v m ail t,; br »«( a: ^ 
fiance, or greatly muditled l>y a Mt.U cucrgv of thai cfT^ 
so in the conversion of the aunple vegeuble 9 
but little from pure water, into the varimm stihel 
are produced by vegetation, no analonr can be -Irta 
the experiments of the laboratory. Nature ai, r^c 
Secret of transmutation, an<l it is only Ky wjt> !i,:.g bcr 1 
raUuns ami eiideuvounug to imitate thtrm, that «« 
lo come to useful practical results. 

These preliioituiry obaarvations are necaaaacy la 
iidmiloii of tim MovBHiin hiwMfcaw «f im 
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The first and rao«t important dasa of manures tsro tlip 
excrements of animals. Tbo peculiar property of L-arih in 
absorbing putrid elllnvui and removing ilisagrL-inlilo smells, 
apfwars an indication ol° nature tojead us to bury putri'l 
animal sabttanoea, of which the excKments and dead car- 
cases of animals arc the most nnVMrOMMd obvioua. It 
wmld require no lcn(<;tli of experfeneetodioirtliBtvh«wver 
this is done vegetation is raoro vif^oniiis. Tlicre is therefore 
another motive for bur)'ini; dun^' tlian mcitly lo j^cl rid of a 
disai^rccable substaneo. Fmiii the most anticnt times of 
whicii there are any record<(, the dunging of a field has been 
an important part of cultivation. The premuring of the dung 
of animals, so as to render it more efficBeiOttl» » a later im- 
provement, and has not yet attuned the perfeetion of which 
It is capable, unless it bo so in China, of which we read won- 
derful accounts. The fresh duntf drop|>cd on the ground, 
far from improving fiio herbage where it has fallen, apjH?ar8 
lo iDjiire if, aud reader it unfit for cattio to cat ; wli.-n it 
^r idually disappears, and not till then, the spot is restore d 
to Its Ibnner verdure. But if the dung is du^ into the 
ground and covered with earth, the fcrtiluing effect will be 
nnuiediatdy perceived. Tliis is a sufficient lesson to the bua- 
bandman to matte him bury tho dung as soon as possible. 
But this not liiMiii,' always praclicaMf, it is collected in heaps 
until it can be < aniLd to tin- land prepared for its recep- 
tion by ploughing' or digging. Bv mixing the straw, which 
has served as lilier to cattle, with tbeir dung, the quantity 
is increased, and by allowing tbis tnixture to boat and [m- 
trefy, a greater qoantitjr of mantire b prodooed. Xhii is 
probably the litstorjr ef the dunt^ilL Sclent hai aeldom 
been applied to show tbe most profitable mo^le of collecting 
dung and fitrming a dunghill ; out experience has in many 
untrio-i, taught nutliods whii li accord well with what 
iriunce might have taught. Tiie manure must be soluble 
before it can be effective ; this solubility can only be pro- 
duced in the more solid portiona, such aa tbe itnw, by pu- 
trefaction, which tbe dung promotes when duty moutened. 
All well-managed dunghills aro thcmf no wuti-ird in drv 
weather, and turned ov«r to It-t every portion underi^o the 
^iamc di'groo ot" putrefactiaii. The exact iniinient when it is 
most ndvuniageouti to bury it in tiie ground scetu!* not U!t 
fully decided. Some let tho decomposition go on until a 
great portion of the heap is converted into a black, tough, 
oily substance, which, from early Msociatkn, gives tho idea 
r>f richne.<». It is no doubt a powerful manure which arts 
s|)ec<lily, but is it the most economical? This may be dis- 
puted. A L,'reat portion of the bubstance must have been 
resolved into ga^i s, «hicb fly off and are lost. Tho remain- 
der, evidently earli auueous from its colour, has ac<juircd too 
much uf the ap|K'arance of charcoal to bo very efficient; and 
it is only the exuding juice which is immediately fertilis- 
ing. The most experteoced farmers agree, that wbenem 
the brown eotoitr of a dnngheap verges towards a blnek, 
theduiiK has lo-;t 'ioinetln'ng of it^j value, besides the diminu- 
11)11 in its balk by dissipati m. The best state in which 
dung run he i«arried to the land is, aecording to the best in- 
formed prartical agriculturists, when tlie straw is so rotten 
that it roadily breaks into short pieces, without having en- 
tirely lost its form : it should then be of a brovn or maho- 
fiany colour, uniform throughout the masi. Whenever 
dung is mentioned by foreign agri' ultiiral writers, it is 
generally understood to be in this state, wLn h in English is 
called short dnnir. 

As mnnuro is wanted for the land at different sensoiiii. il 
is of consequence that the dung from tbe yards and stables 
should be collected in such heaps, and managed so as to be 
in the exact state which is thought most advanta$;cous at 
the time when it is carted on tbe land. To effect this some 
attention is required. Tho oldest portion must have its pu- 
tn faf tion retarded, and the newest accelerated, to bring 
theta bulb to tho same Klate. Tliis is easily done. If a 
certain thickness of dung is kept trodden down by the rat- 
tle, it will be a lon^ time before it decomposes, nor will it 
do this without being turned ever to expose tho under por- 
tions to tbe air. If, on tbe contmjr. it be carried out uito 
a heap in a loose state, and oecasionany tumM owr and 
moistpncd when it appears dry. it will heat and bo ready in 
a very short lime. Whim a suilieieiit rjnTntity of short dunff 
can be carried to a ficM prepared to rer<_ivc it, and imme- 
diately ploughed in with a shallow furrow, it will soon in- 
corporatn wSh the soil, and afford a succession of soluble 
bumus or mucila^ which will give regular nourishment 
to tbe plants. ^Xbis is said on tiM supposition that tbe soil 



i<? In that ^Mo when it only re<]tiir« rcrruitinfr. and hn=i a 
texture favoumble to thu crops raised upon it. In poor 
sands or wet clays some modiftflatioo in the State of th* 
d\in:^ may be nwessury. 

In speaking of dung, we have not said an) thing of tho 
different kinds of dung produced from di&ient donestie 
animals. In scnne casee it may be advantageous to keep 
these separate; for instance, the dunp nf cows from That of 
horses, of cattle feeding on oil-cakes or gram, w ith or w iib- 
out turnips, and those fwl on straw or refuse h.u only. 
Cow-dung, when in a fresh state, is thought best lor light 
soils, and horse-dung for cold heavy soils. The richer the 
dung, from the nature of tbe food given to tbe animals, the 
less at it need be used, and this may be worth attendin^to. 
But in general a mixtnivof the dung of all the different 
animals kept on a flirm with all the straw that ran )>c 
afforded, will true a niatuiro of an arerase strength, which 
maybe used upon all kinds of land; with this difference, 
that for light soils it should be more decomposed than fbr 
the heavy, and also ploughed in deeper ; for the air pene- 
trates the light soil to a greater deptii, and sooner nets on 
tbe manure. In heavy land tbe atraw, if not so mnoh de- 
composed, will fbrra cavities to let in the air, and allow of a 
more recriiliir evnp ir.ition. All this is well known to 
most farmers, hnt not always strictly attended to. It is 
better to niaiuire slightly and uUcn than to put i^n ;v 
Inrj^e quantity at once, except for some particular crops, 
winch reqnire a rich earth and consume much manure, 
such as pi^oea, beet>nMt, and mtft^baga, or Swedish 
turnips, whatever some authors may write to the eontrary. 
led away by the old notion that roots impoverish tbe soil 
less than seeds, which is not unlvers-illy the rase. Any one 
who liiis raised the abovc mentinned roots with the usual 
manuring, and drawn them off the land to bo consumed 
elsewhere, will acknowledge that his subsequent com was Ar 
inferior to that which had sucoeeded beans, tains^ or 
clover, with the same quantity of manuie. Tfaesewho do not 
rr.'", r. ill this opinion may rcaddy be convinced by a filir trial. 

The chief u>e of c Utle on an arnble fkrm. besides those 
which are necessaiy for the f>peration» of husbaiidry, is to 
produce manure for the Imd. If the cattle repay their 
food and tho expense and risk attending their keep, the 
manure is sufficient profit. Even with a moderate loss, 
they must be kept, when manure cannot be purchased; and 
a portion of tbe land must be cultivated solely fbr the main- 
tenance of cattle. In somo poor soils one-half of tho land 
is not too much to produre ni;inure sufHcient for the other 
half. Tho losa, if any, on tlie eatth; must he ri>paid by the 
increase of the corn crops. Manure is to a farm what daily 
fixid is to an animal ; it must be procured at any sacrifice. It 
is better to let land remain uncultivated in rough pasture, 
•swas noolB tfaecasn vKb a great part of Britain,and is still 
the ease with extenilve tracts on tbe Continent, than to 
break it up without having the means of mannrinfj it. A 
few crops mav bo obtained at lirst, but tlie land is dotiaio- 
rated fir ever after, and wlwt has been Obtained froiB it it 
dearly paid for. 

Various means liave been adopted to increase the 
quantiQr end efficacf of nanuv*. Tbe simplest is to iti* 
creese the number of rattle, and Inisband their mannte. 
It is evident tluit to let cattle i nn in louse pastures is a great 
lo>!3, not only on aceovmt of the dung which is dropped, uiul 
m »re than lost, but also the nnne, which ecmtains tho very 
essence of manure. In all countries where stall-feeding is 
practised, thtj land* arc highly manured, and the crops more 
certain and abundant. With this system is connected a 
much more economical management of the manure^ bf 
keeping the litter and more solid parts of the dung sspaiate 
from the urine and liquid pnrts, which are eotleeted in large 
reservoirs, and used either in the liquid state, ond applied 
immediately to the land, or in the formation of compost 
heaps, with earth and vegetaMe substances coUecte*! lor the 
purpose, and the straw which has served for litter. An 
this is a sabject not generally known and seldom carried 
into praetica in Britain, we will dwell a little npon it, avaiK 
ing ourselves of the inlbrroatton obtained from other conn* 
tries, particularly from tho husbandry of Flanders, of which 
an account has been published in the Farmer's series of tbo 
' Jjbrary of Useful Knowloflge,' Nos. IPj. U»6, and lt)7. 

\VlH'ti tbe urine and a considerable portion of tbe solid 
dung aro washed into a reservoir immedlaldy ftoin the 
stables, its strength can be much IDM« tnaditVBHBrtainad 
than when they aro ittiind lip iritb MiMT MiA UMfm into ft 
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j»td. Tlio spocific gravity of the liauul is rcaditv ascer- 
tained by an instrument, and those who ore in the habit of 
•liwrving this liquid manure can judtre vami accurately of 
Its strenfl;tfa, and of the degxM of patnlSMtion whieh it has 

tlndergone. 

Noiwithstondinff some apparoiUly contradictory opinions, 
it, Ui preUy yciieraUy acknowk'il>;i-<l by those who have hail 
long ex per id H-e of its use, that uriuc ami ^-iimlur aniiiuU 
substaiH'es hav« a more powerful effect on ilie Mil, when 
they have imde^fooc a certain degree of putrctactioi^ than 
«hen tbffir are lutd in a fresh stale^ ana that this is pio< 
daoed vitb the least Ums of substance when the liquid has 
been conQncrl in rluso miuUl-iI cisterns whirh ndmit tlio ex- 
ternal air uuly ]iarii:ill\ . On \i<i\n suils iliis IkjuiiI lias a 
most fcr'.ih-Ma*; iHi ct, il' it is ii>cil frequently in small por- 
tions at a time. On very heavy soils this eOect is not so 
apparent, and for such soils the litjuid is accordingly mixed 
with sand or any light earth before it is applied ; or, instead 
of using it at once upon the land, it is poured over the litter, 
which has been oollected in a iieap or in a yard, after hav- 
ing served for the cuttle. Thi^ litter, having been deprived 
of the urine wliieh wmilil othcrvniD have mixt-il witli if. 
Would rot very slowly iiml proilure a very interior kind of 
liiatnire, uijless it wen- nKJi>tt iie<l, and fermentation were 
excited by pouring the half-putrefied urine over if. It may 
be objected that if the urine is only cuUcctcd lo luuistt n 
the straw which has served as Utter, it would be as well to 
let it be nixed at flnt, without tiie toouble of pumping it 
up ami Ihf cxpoiisc of a cistern to hold it. But we shall 
.suini see thai there is a very wide differeni'o. In tlio coui- 
raon mode of collecting farm-yard dun^', the str.iu is very 
'Unequally impregnated with animal matter: at one time it 
will contain a large portion and run rapidly into fermenta- 
tion; at another, there wiU be lo little, that it is with diffi' 
•eulty that heat is excited in it. By separating the urine 
and litter, the straw will go much further, and can bo mixed 
■with the urine at tiio most ndvantagcoua tune; thus it 
farms a much richer iiianuic in a smaller compass, fioiu 
jiol being so much diluted with water. Should there be a 
•deficiency of straw, earth or sand will supply itit place, in as 
Hu as soaking u}> the rioh ^uicee; Ibr the addition to the 
uaimrB from the deeompoeition of the atraw itself is very 
mamll in proportion to that which antmal juices afford. If 
the liquid is eolleeted from a stable or a yard where cattle 
are k^t as somi us il is prixluccd, aiiJ is carried off int i a 
■cisteni, Iherc will ho a much hcttcr uiul ilner bed left for 
the eattlt-, fpectjlly if the r.iin n kept off by Ii|;ht .shades, 
l^'hen the JiUer is soiled to a certain degree, it may bo rc- 
lauvcd t»tt Iwap in a pro[>er plaee, where its conversion into 
ricb ivng wtf i)e effected by tlw addition of putrefying 
niioe, than whieh nothing will so soon rot vegetable Chres. 
if the air bo admitted to the heap. The portion which i$ not 
wnntcd for some tiiae maybe leR to decompose more slowly ; 
and as the time approaches when it is wanted fir the land, 
it may bo BUUMgeo so as to be in that state which experience 
has shown to ha moat afltetm in the im n nwii i ant of the 



is some appearanee of eertainty and regularity in 

this mode of making a (lHn:;lii!l. wliich there searcely is iii 
the cotmnon practice id" uccauuilalmg straw, tlutig, and 
iiniie w itlimit any ro-^'ularity in a farm yard, turning it OTcr 
when the cattle leave it lur ihc pasture, and carrying so 
many curt louilt per ucve oti the land to be manured, wilh- 
•uut any measure of its comparative slrongth. One portion 
js often almost burnt black, and another apiiears like the 
fresh Utter of the ataUei^ not being even thorouijhiy soaked 
with moisture. Tt is true that gooo Ihrners pay more attcn- 
iioii their duIl;;-^K^•lp^, and ciideavour tu can v out the 
lUauutL' in a iirojer state; hut how much more readily 
Would khii he uccoiiipl lulled hy the help of a large cistern 
lull of the richest atmaal matter m a state of partial pulrc- 
Action. Iw those situatinn^ where straw bears a high price, 
it may bo c'oubiful whether a cistern might not pwmit a 
oonsiderable nroflt 10 be nuida by the sale of a portion of 
the straw, witi'tout any diminution of the niaruirc required 
for the farm, »int* .'it hf;ht s.uls the liquid might be used 
alone, and forr stiil'er w iK ii mifjht hu mixc<l into a comi>o>t 
with earth, cdialk. and any kind of refuse vppetahle matter 
of le»s Talue tWan straw. It was an oium n expressed by 
ft eslabrated .tgfiiqaltuhst * to the writer of this articie^ that 
be eonwlared the use of straw in dung to be nerely as a 
to hoi ^ thc' lirjiud animal mnftcr m its pores or tubci. 
• Mr, at JfcUwOMf , of llofwrl. mmi Ikm. la SirltsartsaJ. | 



In fact, straw or old thatch iiu ely rotten by lany ft^qkm 
lo air and moisture is of Utile or oo \aiiM> aw a vcjlzs*. 
although it will ftomeiiinc» pri4iioe goed petwie v - 
derine a stiff soil ^rvfbus and putoti* ; hat, in « lichs md, 
a gallon of urine u worth ten tines its w««^« «■ nr 
straw. Tliis doctrine may appear siran^ su 
(unsts, but it will bear the tot of ex{>ecifnent. 

The liii-at use of liquid manure on liirht «okU i» fj im^i- 
naie litem with soluble matter. wbi<;h. batxi; df^-,-' 
through their substance, supplies nourukhttrat fcj r:v<j 
of planlSi wherever th^ may sboot out. It i 
to ine laikl at any time before the seed is 
after, when the blade sprin;;* up or the seed hepm *> .'lctu . 
in short, whenever thc plant requires fresh Oiiar»itm.-ni. c 
when that which e\i^tcd in the s.iil li.mmji*^ Wrv. ..i 
liquid manure, the poor siliciuuk !>att<I« of F-i.-.-lcn ' -.fi 
ne\'er be cultivated, much less produce crup* •L.iri i > m 
quantity and quality with those on the best aeiW 
quantity of farm-yard dung, in a verv rotten rTT, wfc dl 
this soil would require aeeeipding to t(M oeoyBsn sMtrr: ' 
manurin!^, eould never be imdoeed by aB iWsteav *ti; i 
can bo raised iij-on it in '\\> fu-t stafi <^f ruiti%»tjin. B_i 
cattle produce urine, and thi» pru«lu<.Te« rmis f»T riti.r 
The great elR ct <,f liquid manure has s*:t tWe tirtrwr^ :i 
tinding some arti.lciid substitute for the WUf^ urmr 
diluted ilung of eaule. Such mli titntiis ant nhtmst 1| 
mixing all kinds of refuae animal matter with water, aad 
inducing puircfketion. The emptyings uf pntcs {ka 
towns il scarcely a substitute; for it is the <'aixkL- 2« ! 
liquid from the stables in a more concentrated fuca : i> ; 
the refuse of 0)1 nulls aiiil vanou> tiiaii ufarturrs, *b^n -. - 
lutod and mixed with a purtiou of putTKl unoe. v««n Ir- 
come aadmilated to it. Tiiis becomes a hiaach ef trair .a 
those eottntrtes where nothing wiU grow without mana 
and is a resoniee where an increasing poputaihM ' 
the cultivation of inferior soils to supply th« utn-ysi-t 
increase of food, as well as an increase of prixlurc ^om ib 
which ore iiaiurally fertile. 

The increaso of manure by tlic fonoation of e-trnft^tis m 
Well known m many parts of Britain, and by their meaiu tht 
land has in many districts been rendered nradi OMSW fii^- 
ductive. The fundamental principle apoh whitli ronfMs 
have been made, is that of impregnating pon:«>n« of rvh 
with those parts of the diinf;nf ta;t!e. whwh. fr^ra wax.i 
man ii;«:mi-nl in the C Diumon dufighill*. Would Jij«r l*-f 
dis^ijiaied and h)?t ; and als ) acct-lrraiiiig or r^t&rcli;:^ I'rr 
(lecompo^iiioii of aumul and vegetable sulnianrm't'i fci- 
dition of earilu, such as chalk, marl, clay, and e^c% 
acconliiig lu the milure of the soil Ott which tb# tom^^ m 
to be used. All solid manoK whidi la to be { lou^Lr^ ^ •> 
the ground should eontain certain ports alreaiit miIuKV s 

water, which jiroui i^e ve^^'tatioQ: w!,i!i- oiher y»jrt<--M 
hhoiild be 111 a progre«ivo state, was i.j ifT . rd a »uc »-s., ■ 
of s^Jlul>lc matter h\ a '.^radu.il and ■•li-u J«roaip.>» ; . - 
Thongh we have set forth the value and importarec f ii , ^ 
manure, and suggest the best node of applying i% wm w--«1^ 
guard against its being aupposed that solid iauf wm* fc» 
altogether superseded by liquid. Liquid manvrr. hiwrw 
active and immediately eBc< ii\c, r « n ! . 
whereas solid dung, weU prepared auj i^U^^Lt-d tn'.iy i.-Jt 
ground, will la-,t f >r >everal croiw. It i* the jud:n>ju« m« 
of both the^e iiianures, conjointly, which Lm tiv bot 
most permanent effect. The dung or corapoii, ha« bsws 

Slougned in well, requires some time befoev it oa ha«« m; 
irect effect on the germination of the seed or the niar-i' 
ment of the plant. The liquid, on the contrary . ar:» fr 3 
the moment it is poured on the surface. It i> ib* Lt_ . 1 
the young plant, which thrivc> ujn ii it an.l -:r»*tcl:<* 
fibres thruugb the earth, tiil it readier the du£^ waEa, 
having undergone that slow transmutation whidk hf 
humua, is now in a proper stntc to sooply the mocv vigtrfM 
roots with suffleieDt noun- h ment It is evident ihtf s» 
growth tQMt be mere rapid and regular, and not Is' - 
to be checked firom want of proper nuuriahmcnt, nor 
young roots in dnngei i.r pciirhiu:; ]>\ !*mg tc»> 
post'<l to the imnu 'hate contact of rank dun,;:. E»tT7 ru— 
lioii should ihcref -re be ma<le by thc industr-,;iu» >» V >^» ' - 
man to increase the quantity and improve the ^ws^rv «f 
every species of manure buiti solid and hqudl: *»iirm 
careful cxponment eM alone be di-p*nJ«! cjv-:^ >jr 
Humphry l>avy, who SO much «nlar|;«>d the spt..^ ' 
■ li ^. ■,':n'.-' l y diicuvrne*, li.n;.l» tsrr'Tnf 

lilo duug iidtu tho tubles and yards sbsold ha 
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in the soil aa soon us possible, becanso when it is col. 
lei led III a dunghill a great portion of volatilo and gaseous 
maiiur c»capM into ue atnioa|ihaCB. But he did not pro- 
ceud to abow «b«th0r iha mmmoniA or bydragen which 
omiiM would have b«rn of *nj iim in th« nil ; perhaps 
this pxhal;\tian, instead of diminishing the value, or 
even Slie liulk. of the manure, at lually iuiproTod it. It d«jes 
nut apptar that fbrincntiiit; dunj^ ])ro<UiPi's farlxiiiic ucui. Air 
a man may ideep on but dung without much danger, whtch 
\rould not be the case if much carbonic acid wuro cvolrod ; 
tbe ammonia is pioduccd in the very fint alage of d«- 
eompotitioD, as may bo perceived in opening the door of » 
ttable where horses have been shut up for some time ; but a 
heap of manure does not produce the same effect when its 
first heat is gone uiT. Musi observant practical fiirmcrs 
have followecl a conlrsiry practice, and let their dung he 
tulcraiilv' short and rdCteii before it is ploii^ticd iiUu the 
toil. The Flumuigs pour liquid manure on the small 
heaps of dung in thu held, to asoito fermentation before 
tbey Jipiwd K and plottgb it in; womn, on the other hand, 
let the mannro ramain apiaad over the aoil, rolling it in 
order to pulverise it some time before it is plnu^lud in. 
Without protending to decide between these up])08ite 
practices, wc will M iiturc to allirin that, until more light 
IS thrown upon the process of vegetation and decompo- 
•ition, the sure experience of the farmer is more trust- 
vortby tban tbe most plauiible theociea of men of aeience. 
unless tbejr ere snpipaited by Dumerous and aoouraivly 
conducted experiments on a brge scale. 

In the formation of cora|>osta the principal ubjt'Cls arc, to 
regulattf tliu dec jnipuijilion of the organic substances, and 
to increase ihu bulk of the manure by means of less expcn- 
sivc materials than straw. Vm tiwse purposes Imu- i>i- ciiiilk 
is generally used : tbe former, in its caustic state, to sc- 
ccloraie the deoomposition of ibiwis matter ; the latter to 
add tu the mass, and absorb any portion of acid, which is 
always produced in a certain stage of the fermentation. 
The m<-'do of doing this is so gonorally known, that it is 
needluSii to descnbo it : wa shall only observe tluit the 
sliflest clay mav be u»cd with advantage in ootniiosts, where 
beUer aoil is not at hand ; and fur light lands, the stiffer tbe 
clay tho betioi-, provided it be tbnroughW inoorporstad with 
the manure. Toe most usefkil rantcrinl, under proper mft> 
nas^emont. is peat or turf This may bu Ind in layers with 
fjiiii k linio and earth; the whole lieing wt-ll i',i-<l with 
• muid uiaiiur«. If any kind of ves^eiablo niaiui., such as 
f<;rn, brtiom, the tups of hcalh, or pond weeds, can be added, 
it u ill bo so much the i tchur. Tho lime and unnt', acting 
on tlio peaty matter, decompose its tannin and transform it 
ioto buniaai tbe woody fibne is dissolved, and tbe whole 
mass, when turned over and well mixed, beeomes a very 
rich earth, whicli, bein<; spread on the l.ind and slightly 
ploughed or harrowed i;i. j;real!y enru hcs it-^ ><urfnr«. By 
iliis luoam many poor sods may be iin]n im 1 .1. ere tho 
cultivotioii IS not sullicienlly extended to prodncc straw. 
I\>tatoe8 grow rendily in peaty soils which are drained 
ind limed ; and tbe potatoes when given to oelile will pro* 
daee eufBeieiiC dang and urine to improve the land without 
much straw being used. 

As a substitute fur urine, several mixtures of animal and 
- lime matters have been tried, which are supposed to ve- I 
sembld it in eumpoailiuti. There is no reason why such a 
liquid miglit not Ih^ formed artiflcially. and if it 00114)0 made 
with cheap materials, wbieb may be'obtained in abundance 
and at leae eoipeuse than bjr keqpbig eattli^ it would be a 
very important diiflovery. 

Although bones have been trested of in • sepeimte article 
[BoxBs]. it may bo proper to nientii)ii here, that if some easy 
means of dissolving their substance were dijcuvered, they 
might bt! made of much i;reater use than they now are. At 1 
present they are put in with tbe seed in a broken state, and 
as they remain a lan|; time undeeomposed in the soil, their 
elTect, after tho first erap»ia asareely perceptible, nnless a 
very largo quantity is ulsd. By mixing diaauvod boneo in a 
liquid state with earth, alnoit ail the conpooeDt parts of 
urioo would bo there. 

Experiments have been mado on the subject of artificial 
liquid luanure by Mr. Kimberley of TroUworth farm, 
Surrey, and wo understand the veault will shortly be made 
public by subscription. 

The ^ariooa substanees which w gCDerally enttmerated. 
as occasiunally used for manure, arc chielly tbe refuse of 
mantiftctttres, ooosisting of eartiub sillts, and orgi^nie anb* 



stances. Soaners' waste is chiefly limo with a small portion 
of alkali. The scrapings of leather, hum, bones und the 
refuse of the shambles, the hair or wool ul animals, end 
rags made of these, may be all elasaed togetber. They must 
be distinguished as eetro|f in s two>Md manner ; they eb> 
sorb and rotnin moisture, at the same time that they aflurd 
nourisbmcnt by their gradual decomposition. Hence tho 
f;rrat efl'i^t produced hv ihein on certain plants, sucii as 
hop, and tlie longth of Ijme during w-tUch this eifvct if^ {>cr- 
ceptible, especially in dry porous soils. 

It is geoeraUy supposed that animal and vegetsble 
manures produce their eibet by giving nourishment to 
plants out of th«ir own snbstance. This is no doubt true; 
but it appears also that they have a power of absorption, by 
which they attract not only mni-ture but also oxygen fr«>iii 
tho atmosphere, and probably hydrogen by the upcompo- 
sition of the water. Thus the elements are at hln-rty to 
form new combinations, which are assisted by the vital action 
of the roots. This throws no great ligbton the subject, but it 
may be kept in mind, to jsrevent cRoneoos eoneiuMoos being 
drawn from the result of imperlbet experiments, end to put 
Us on our guard against applying the general principles of 
ciienu^try to the composition and Use of manures without 
carefully attending to all the circumstances and watching 
all the appearances. We would reiMmimend to all practical 
farmers to note down every particular in the formation and 
application of tbe maiiutes wnicb they employ, and also tbeir 
apparent effect It will require some yean to enable a man 

to draw just conchi'sion's, but tho data will thus be estu- 
bUshed, uud more will be discoveied by such a course than 
by all the experiments which can b<' made on a small scale. 

There is one substance which ha» been highly extolled as 
a manure, but which is scarcely known by name in English 
agriculture. Tb» is called urate, being a compound of 
urine and faster of Ptow. It is formed by roixinf( land and 
burnt gypsum with urine, and funning a hard compound, 
which is afterwards reduced to powder. The Royal Society 
of .Agriculture nt Paris caused some experiments to bo 
mado with this manure for the purpose of comparinf? it with 
those which arc known to be most enVclive, such as dri«l 
nightsoil, pigeons' dung. &c. The result was in favour of 
the urate for tho duration of its effect on lucem in a light 
soil, whore tbe portion manured with tbe urate produced 
the greatest return at the third and 4bwrth euttings. when 
the nightsoil and pifjeous' dung had lust a portion of their 
effect. It r«<)uirc* a moist season to act powerfully. When 
mixed with dried nif;htaoil its elTect on various crops was 
very great. But it docs not clearly appear whether this is to 
be ascribed to the urate chielly, or to tho dried nightsoil* 
Its eiboton potatoes was superior to that of the dried night- 
Soil. It mignt bo worth while to repeat these expernneiit!*. 
which may be found detailed in ittsJOielioimairMiPAgrieiU- 
turt Pratique, in 2 vols. Svo., Paris, 1 8S8. If it should furnish 
a substitute for bones, it woidd be very valuable, as it could 
be obtained to an almost unlimited extent from largo 
towns. 

The nshf>s of vegetable substances which have been burnt 
in the oi^cn air contain a great portion of potass, with soma 
fine eartlu. They aiu eonsoquenlljvBry effective in stimu- 
lating vegetation on Isnds which oontam » go<.Hl portion of 
luunus. They arc chiedy used as a top-drtsssing on younjj 
clovers and grasses; and wherever there is an appearaiu-e of 
sourness in the i--, wood-ashes are of great use. It is 
however seldom tliat wood-ashes arc used as manure until 
the greater part of tho alkali has been extracted ; but when 
tbe sorliMe of tbe land is pared off and tbe diy sods aio 
burnt, tbe whea which rasuft from thia operation are very 
cffecti\e in producing a good CTOO wtthont any othtr 
manure. [Pabino at»o Btn»m?»o.J Tlie reftise ashea 
from blcai hers* and s'jan-boiler>' premises have siill snme 
portion of alkah in them, and a* they contain linio 
and other earths in a very divided state, their efTcct 
on the soil is very perceptible. Sca-sult has been ex- 
tolled and decried at flifibrent times, owing nrobably to thu 
diflerent circumstances under whicb it boa Wn tried. In 
a very small quantity 8ea*ss1t may have a beneficial eflbet 
on the soil. Urme contains a preat deol of it, and in tho 
formation of ci>nipo-,*s sea- water has heon found to hasten 
the putrefaction (d the ainmal and vcKotable matters which 
they oniauKd. probably by abswrbiiig moisture, which is 
essential to putrefaction. Quick-lmie slaked with sea- 
watec and mi^ with sand farms a mortar which attracts 
noirtnro ao alraii^y that walla built with it are Maioely 
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„> diy. TUi W^gmit* a mode of •upplying the soil with 
m}i$taii^ ind vny anoiMint fur tbooffwlofsatt in particular 
oases. 

Tlie exprriraoiifs which hove hitherto bam llMiiUi on fcrti- 
flcial luanare, have nol been lufiicicntlf Turied to load to 
any v. ry iKt urati- cDncIusmns as to their comparative tnerits, 
•nd the results have not been stated with ilu; ruuiutencss 
vhioh would make them a foundation for aclical rules. 
There » t wide field open to tho chemist and tlu) scientific 
agrictiUurial» and many important discoveries no doubt 
would be the result of patient and accurato invMtigatiOQ. 

MANURING, in hoHiculture, requires to iMoonstderad 
ina ftomevkliiii lUTerent light frinn tlmt pioocss as applied 
to agricultural purptises- Tins is nccL-ssary because: ul tho 
Variety of plants. po-bL-.-iiiv^ ditroruiit coiisiKuiioiml habiis, 
to which Ibe gardeuer is required to turn hit attMUtwu, and 
•lao berauw of tho different results which aro expected in 
hortieultum and agrieulUm. In prepanng the present 
article the writer baa oonBnad bimaalf to simple jiraciical 
t i ts and has adverted only oficaakmally to chemical ex- 
jiUiiations. In the present state of onr knowledge of that 
branch of iii'iuiry, miprnvod as it is since the time of 
Da\7, opinions are still tua vagvie and unsettled to afford 
the cultivator a satisfactory solution of the phyAual pro- 
blama auggaaiad liiy tho commooest facts in the art of ma- 

nnrrnr. . . . « , 

The ^jrr,]fncr is called uptm to eulttvato apecies (h>m al- 
masi iM-ry liind of soil on the surflwe of the globe, inter- 
mediulc betw.-en ihi; shiflr ^ - i 1~ <" the desert and the 
most fertile alluvial land coiuiiiually enriched by the decay 
of vegetable and animal substances. It is thercf<jrc obvious 
that conaiderable caution is requisite in applying tuauure and 
in deteimining the quantity or quality suited to the respec- 
tive constitutions of tho fahoiM ailbjecls which the horti- 
c»liuri*t takes under hia care. Thna, although many planU 
can scarcely ro> ei\ u i(x> .m 1i tnanure, otbafib auch aa tbe 
resinous trees, arc artuuU) ikili<.-<l by ii. 

1^ kind of manure t liKlly u-knI, and frequently the only 
kind procurable by the gardener, is iha^i derived truiu tbe 
Ann-yard ; coMklinc eniefly of the dung of horses or of 
liorned-cattle, mof* oc kii mizMi with Uttar. Fonaerly it 
was very p^netally the enatoa to tobeadnuitago of tho heat 
re>uliin^; rnmi the fermentation of such dung in hot-bed 
forcing, and th«te are stdl some objects for which this 
kind is found preferable [IIot-Bkd] ; I t i nce the hot- 
wator qfatem of noating has received so wun y improvenients, 
tbo eontiowd fermentation and consequent degree of de- 
ODiD|HiaitioA whieh dung undergoea in hot-beds is rendered 
« \tm important means of obtaining wtiflcial warmth, and 
eciiNe<]uent!v it becomes the mora iaportMit to inquin 
whether manure i-i most beneflciaUy applied in • ftato of 
deconipusilHUi. as some have advocated, or in a state a* 
ivcent OS possible, no fermentation being permitted previous 
toila deposition in the sml. 

It is aaid that rotten dung contains more kumin, weight 
fbr weii^ht. than fresh dung. But the experiment, in order 
to be ju^it. would require to ha tvied with two equal qiMnti> 
tics of fresh dung, one of tbeni being analysed at the time, 
and the other after beinj; subjeeted to the r'Tj\ii>ite degree 
(if df'.ompfwition ; for the latter prtKCJiS will of cuuiso o*'ea- 
Mon I dinuiuitvui of wii^ln, which ought to betaken into 
account. Ifiho fertilising power of manure can bu proved 
to be in pr<<pi>rtion t<^ the i|ii.>tiiity of /umim which it con- 
tains, and if the quantity of this be aa gnat aa in tho more 
bulky form of unrotien dm%, the coneentrated alato would 
certainly be preft rable. in point of economy, on account of 
the saving ui labour and carriage: but in the present slate 
of knowledge this cannot h<- a-.sorted. and until theories 
become reooncited with each other, and wUli v.vptincuce, the 
latter must form the only safe guide in practice. 

If dung contains a largo pioportiiN) of littor. and particu- 
larly if the latter be in a dt? ataMb it will bo adnaable to 
subject it in nearly all cases to a modnato degiee of fer- 
mentation, assisted by a sufficient quantity of moisture, 
in onler that the fibre of the straw may be reduced into a 
iitat« |H.Tineable by the spoiiRioles of ]dants, and cither be- 
come s.utli<iently disvilved for a (To nil n;r nuurisluuenl itiself, 
or ^crve in the ttrst mstauoe aii an abvirbonl reservoir for 
»iib»tanceB of still greater lolubdily. Where suchpiMMurotion 
baa Mt been atteadad to, litter baa bean firaquaatljobaarwd. 
when tamed out of the ground after a drf aummer, to be 
still in a dry rau»ty state, having ev;il: rii',y , i,f 1 rt'r 



require moch manure, litter in thia 
provo very injurious. But if the dhiog be what 
short, containing little straw, and ibM well 



tho liquid paoModa of ibo ataUa. it tmf be dug m wniMt 
fennontatiaii fbr noat kitehen jgarjan cropa. proT»M e ^ 

well divided and pn-nerly mi\i-u with th. ► ; >■ .«t:.r« 





wcu aiviueu an<i pn-perly 
trenching m. 1 hu i» necessary m ill .-j 
especially so when the tuaiiure i» i>ppl:t'<l fie 
IS ufU'ii Uiducvd by thu ruuia coutiii^ mtm 
tuted of particular substaiicca which ettlier 
eventa, too powerfully predominate 
aolutioBa. 

But on the other hand, if the soil is of a wet %zA nit 
nature, then long unrottcd dung is moat ynftf. bt>-* l«« . « 
stru\«!i form so many miiiult- drain* wbicb, to (^caV '.crik:.- 
cally. ke<:p the ground open ; and m such aoilv V« mrt»» ( 
littery manure and drilling, a crup of potai«r«. kit cxsa^ 
can be raised very superior in quantity and uneiiis |» tttf 
obtained from the application of rotten dung. la mm mm 
the previous leductioo of the fibre of the straw » r» 
quisite; for the mouture of such toils ia sutBcicex u r€t^ 
this by degrees, and whilst the prootrss of giwiL • 
on. The authority of Miller may ht: ailduo««i oa tha >t.V 
jeet ; in his ' tJardener * Dictionary,' he observes. * la i»r| 
cold moist land, I have frequently ^««ld Dew banr^&zf 
bulled as it oamo Ikom tb* atiAks, and always divert *< 
that tho onp* b»fO 
was dreaaod with ywj rattan dour.* 

On tlie other hand, dung that ha* been m >lr.i5«fr fcr- 
meiited. and frequeiill) turned over, snj a. to l% emU* r\,\ 
with u spade, u the most proper for luch tj-i^ as rvqi-irv 
tuauuno, or fur slow-growing crop*, where the t«ou haw si 
remain for years in contact « ah u. If the beat an«f fnci 
fermentation do nol oxcood l^o" Fakr, Sir Hnaaptwr tWve 
oonaidora that but Ultlo kNo wll aria* ftwai tbe prvma 
With regard to trccsand many pen nnial ]r IjnC*. n.' 
jury would bo incurred by usin^ t're«h dur^ ti^uj: . rf 
rotten, for the first seaiioii, or raihir wnil«{ \<-^'i\i -ji <-. 
linucd acdvtt^ but aftvr thu root* Inectimt omitf tiurmau:, 
canker or disease of some sort it apt to «Maa. Tlv ruiCs 
may have grown luxuriantly daimg tbo 
they are arrested by tbo approach tt 
will stdl be going on amongst tbe materials on wbith 
feed, and these materials may perhaps be chnn 
chaiiii^ed, at all evi-iitt vitiated tor ih<- )>ur(«aa ■MDtoli' 
roeiit, belore the n«)ti are a^'ain called ti> icttoti. 

These remarks relate chietiy to the ile«cnptua of nsaafv 
.which is moat generally used. OiImt lubttaaeaawbi^ k» 
or may b« •naMaafbUy applied to plOMMto the gfVMk mf 
n^tntioD are aKeaoaiogiy numenma; kmI sIiIm^ 
would be irapouibU to nartieolahao Ibo^ ibey may a»««r- 
ilieless l<e mad* tuffiowDtlf koowa kf tlU^ iktf tkaw 
consist of" — ■ 

I. All animal substances without excentioa. 

•i. The excrementttioua aoeretioQa of aU mmb^ 

3. All kiodi of f«falay« wkafiiW ia wm MM m 
taothm, 

4. A fbw nineni labitooeea, of which one of ^ pom- 

cipul is lime. 

Animal subslancc-s are very powerful roan u re*, aw i» 
((uire to be attenuated or diluted before pla.n-i 
nourishment t'tmn th^ia, or in fact beibre either 
tops can be safely brought within their cootart. if dr 
roots of a pUnt be wholl]f imamiaod in od or UmmL ^ 
plant will be deetroyed. Blood ia one of tbos» b^«id ■>» 
nures which ift ri< i ;i>i .nally >upplied to plants to iirraii r a- 
to render bulky manure inappheabkj; but it skoulU »s - 
lionably be copiously diluted >Mth water. Oily 
such a& blubber lor instance which wiU not 
water, must bo divided by earthy matter or 
sunces. by which mcana a kiga anhboo «il bo i 
atmospheric agency. Oil is imporrioaa toatr 
and it may be taken as a general rule, th^t &!! 
impervious to these clement j» are unfli t r tL-j parpuM 
vcf^etable nourishment, and must therefore W > 
i>onu' iiiude of dcoompo«iUioii m order ita rmx^a 
able. Siippi)sin^ a maes of oily substance o^sal «^ 
cubic foot were uolotcfl, the stiraoi oxpoaad ta tbo ' 
of the air (by which soluble matter in 
eording to Sir Humphry Davy, is pruduc«d> » .•«4 
incbea. If bowover thm mass be sepofwied hj 
-r iin i vufliciently porous to admit air. •.uch »« i 




benefit to tho wop ; aud m the case uX ouoy yluiU, wkicii J au wUl pervade every intetaljcc, tbo 
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wnfthm win bs npidly brought ■boot VORM 

rorra of animal matU r much etnploye«l, and of considerablo 
energy, especially in calcareous inn\% provulcii they are 
n-duced into small fragments and ferrnentod before being 
vied. GardeneM often um them in that ttato for forcing 
rt r a w l if f iw, and, Nduead to dml, a* % top<U«Miiig far 
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requiro eitlicr u> bo diluted with water or to rernivc an ad- 
mixture of soil before tin y are brought in contact with the 
rvKils (if jihiiit'^. Ill the t nsc i)f trees with roots lying deep 
in the crouml. such dilution is nut always necessary; but, 
general^ speaking, adlUKMloe to tho rule is advisable. 

Sir Humphrj Davy momBMids covering dead animals 
irith Ave or ant timet tbeir bulk of toil mixed widi one 
part of lime. This, when mixed, it maybe observed, will 
stdl form a trrf stron^i; manure, and for some plants much 
too strong ; but for such as the vine it will form a valuable 
cinipost, particularly if broken bonos are mixed with it. 

Manures derived from the vegetable kingdom require 
little preparation if tbejr oonsitt of auch planta at are 
chiefly paranebnaatous, iiieh as the btaaaiea tribe; tbeir 
•obstaneeit eaaujraolttble, andtbqrnaytharefbro be turned 
fresh into the aoil. The period of tbeir growth when 
tfiis is most beneficially performed is before thcs ruti to 
seed. Weeds may even be used with great advania^'e, 
if properly prepared ; but bad consequences may result 
from their seeds rendering the ground foul, and tbuf 
occasioning much expenditure of labour to extirpate them 
aamin. 6oad% U ia iml known, will not germinate without 
air; bntwitb tfaia,aiidsuffleient heat and moisture, nothing 
can nrevent them from Kcrrainatintj, TltLrcruro if weeds 
I'O thrown into a heap and turned, whiKt iit ihf same time 
f rmcnlation is cncouragi-d till the heal is fully equal to 
that which would naturally cause the germination of the 
faod% takintg oare that the ouUide be turned into the 
aantn^ no daagar will ariae flooi tuing aneh mannre aAer 
the pmuw a baa baan aontiBued aafSetently long fbr the 
germination of the ahnraat vegetating seetls which the heap 
may contain, because under these circutnstuiices the young 
]ilanls will be ouutinuiny pcnshint; as the heap is turned 
over from wetsk to week. Tliere are many aquatic plants 
that will not grow on dry ground, atid a preparation siiuilar 
to the aboTa it Dot eaaantial ibr the purpoM of killing their 
seeds befbra their applieatioD lo dry ground, wUeh fa not, as 
it were, their proper element. 

Yenst is a most powerful vegetable manure^ eapoeially if 
employed in a state of putrefaction; but it requires to be 
diluted 'with water till it appears of the colour of very 
small beer. Applied in that state, it has extraordinary 
power in stimulating the growth of annual crops of all 
kinds; but its effects are bj no naaas permanent; for 
lawna howavar it is a restorative oaiiiin of great value. 
The same may be said of malt-dust. 

It is observed by Sir Humphry Davy that mere woody 
fitnu sotnn* to be the only vegetable substance that abso- 
Wiirly requin s fennmtation to render it nutritive to plants; 
and he instances tanners' spent bark as a substance very 
absorbent and retentive of moisture, yet not penetrable by 
the roota of plants ; or it might rather havo been said, not 
capable of almrding nourishment, fhnn the predominance of 
some noxious principle, wliicli rc<niirc<tn bi- (h-roitip. i-l<1 ; for 
when this principle is bntkcii iIunmi by frnnentat lun, plants, 
as niny bo ohscrvi-d m bark beds, vk>1 very ii.uhlv in tan. 
This deleterious principle is tho tannin which bark con- 
tains, and the reason of its noxious effects upon planta it 
that it predpitatea the a aotiae d matter in which loota 
abound, and the preseneeof wtaleb, in an orKanisable state, 
is indispensable to the existence of roots. (I'ayon, in Ann. 
Sc., new series, iii. 18.) Inert |)oaly matter is a substance of 
the same kind, and will remain for year* exposed to air and 
water without undergoing change. When peat becomes 
inert, it is in vain to attempt to grow auy sort of plant in it; 
but nothing is more oerUm than that if drained of stagnant 
moatnre amd mixed with lime and dung, it will become very 
fi rtile for most crops. It often happens that peat or bog- 
7,r,u/il. frequently procured at a p^at expense for American 
platitH, bocyiiies inert ; in such cases, a good result would 
be obtained by turning out the peal and mixing it up in a 
kanp with a quantity of leaves or fresh litter sufficient to 
promote a moderate dwree of fermentation; then, aa in the 
ot tan, it will aaSrd nourishmaat^ am vflV ftwft a 



Of nfaienil tnanurea. Nttu is the most nieftil. It is not 

recommendeii for soils that contain a largo prop<)riioii of 
soluble vegetable matter ; but it produces excellent cifects 
in such as alioimd in inert \e::ctalilc fibre. Gypsum, which 
is founil in the ashes of grasses, proves a manure for lawns. 

Common salt is sometimes employed in minute portions ; 
eqteeiallT in eombination with vegetable matter, in the in- 
stance of sea- weeds, in which ease it is found of good quality 
for fruit-trees and kitchen-garden crops; but vegetable life 
is certainly destroyed by it, if applied in any considerable 
quantity. Exceptions may bo noticed in the case of marine 
plants : tho Samphire (Criihmura raarititnum), for example, 
re<|uires it when cultivated in inland districts; and this la 
also true of the v^etable inhabitanta of tho great salt 
plains of Asia. Wood-ashes, which consist i>riiicipally of 
vegetable alkali united to carbonic acid, are a good manure, 
but of short duration, and they leave peaty soil in a worse 
state than before their applwatu ii. The burning of such 
soil cannot therefore be too much reprebeuded, although 
strongly advocated by some who have ben ted away by ue 
immediate result of one or two enormona eraps. The appli- 
cation of dung and lime, of oompoeta of clay, marl, sconr* 
ings of ditcheik See., would render peat permanently fertile^ 
more especially so when draining is judiciously attended to. 

There is no considerable nurnbcr of plants to which ma- 
nure is prejudicial. Coniferous species of all kinds ore 
affected most injuriou:«ly by it, and it requires to be given 
Tciy sparingly to all trees Which yield gum in their bark, 
eapoeially stone-fruits, such aacberriea, plums, peaches, ana 
nectarines. To many however it appears to be useless; 
orchidaceous plants for instance, which it is now tho fashion 
to cultivate so extensively, seem insensible to its applica- 
tion in any form yet thought of; and American plauts in 
general scarcely remiiro it, unle^iS the peat iavblch thoy 
are grown be regarded as a kind of maiuire. 

MANUSCR11*TS. [Pai..kooraphv.] 

MANU'ZIO, ALDO. boro in 1447, at Baiaiano in the 
Papal State, studied at Rome and at Ferrara. He became 

intimate with Pic.i, count of Mirandula, and with Alberto 
Pio, lord of Carpi, with whose ossistaiico lie established a 
prinimL'-press at Venice. The art of printing was first in- 
tru<luced into Italy from Germany uy two Benedictine 
monks, called Swcinbcim and Fannartz, who printed the 
works of Lactantiua in the moiiaatety of Subiaoo in 146$. 
This was the llrat book printed in Italy. In 14«» two other 
Germans fh>m Speyer estabUshed printing-presses at Ve- 
nice, and soon after the art spread rsipidly through Italy. 
The flr',t Creek book was printed at Milan, and the first 
Hebrew typi-s were used at Soncino near Cremona. Ni- 
cholas Jehnson, a Frenchman. ostablLshed a print ing-presa 
at Venice in 1471, which was distinguished for the ele^nce 
of its tjyvi. But Aide Manuzio surpobscd all other pnntera 
of bis time in the correctness of his books. Beioca man <tf 
learning as well as a printer, and having an exoaordinary 
zeal for his profession, he procured the nu»t correct MSS. 
from distant countries, ana ho established an academy in 
his house, with the view of obtaining assistance in the 
superintendence of bis publicatiuns. Bembo and Navagero 
were amunir the members of that soeiely. The first publi* 
cations of Aido appeared about 1490: tbe llrat with a date 
in 1 494. In this year he publisbed tbe poem of * Hero and 
Leander' in Creek, and Latin, and shortly after the Gram- 
mar of Las ans, and that of Gaza, with Tlieocrilus, arid 
the WDi ks lif .\rislotlc. lie invented a new sort of type, 
which was li^^ht and resembled writing, called by tho 
Italians ' corsivi,' and known toother nations by the name 
of 'Italie.' In this hrpe be printed the Latin classics. A 
list of the Aldine editions was published at Padna in 1790: 
' Serie de1!e cdizioni Aldine per ordine alfabctioo e crono> 
logico ;• and a slill more complete catalogue has been since 
publisbed at Paris by Renouard : ' Annates de l lmprimerie 
des Aides, ou Histoirc dcstroi^ Manuceset de leurs editions,' 
S vols. 12mo., 1S03; a second edition of which, in 3 vols., 
waa nublishod in 1825, and a third, much iinproved, in one 
vol 8V0., Pvii^ 1834. It is said that the Greek books of 
Aldus are less correct tlian his Latin and Italian prints: 
but it must be recollected that his Greek books are often 
printed from a single MS., and tliat an imperfect one; a 
circumstance however that renders some of his Greek books 
very valuable at present, as being tolerably faithful tran- 
scripts of MSS. either now lost or not always aooesaible. 
These editkmi, especially when upon large paper, bawaollsn 
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Aldn r(iniii1ainB in Jcveral of hisprefocM of the iliffieulliM 
which he exptTieitced, ftnd the intense labour which he bad 
to undiT:,'.* HI liis I'lolcssion, to w liii li In- liovrttcd bis whole 
life. Ho died at V cnico in 1515. with tho well-merited re- 
putation of being not only an accurate printer, but a good 
lebolar. Il« WM tlie author of a Latin and Groek Gniin- 
nuur, a Gniek tad Latin Dictionary (the first of its kind), 
and several other vorki. His ion P^olo llaouxio SUOOMdsd 
him in lha direction of h'u printing estebUahtnent. Ph4o 
vfuy^ u man u{ learning, an author, and a critic His priit- 
cipul wurk& are: 1. ' Antiquitatum Romannruirv libi r lia 
Lcgibus,' fol. 1069; 2, ' De Coraitiis Uoi;uiiuruiii ;' J, IX- 
8«iuUu Romano;' 4, 'DeCivitato Romana;' bekidea notes 
mod QommcntariM M CUsd's Epistles and OnlitM. 

HAP (Lfttin, mafpa, • nafUn; Frmeb. m off t moa dfp 
ft nwp of the world). 

A map i» ti fi jnorionlation of the sxirfare of a sphere, or 
aportiuii of a sphere on a plane. Tiic nniiio however i« 
commtiiily appheJ to tho'.e phuio (lru^vlll^^ whuh reprcrt'iit 
tiw form, extent, po«iUon. aud ullier particulart of liie 
Wl0W40UD tries of the earth. 

MtpBOt dalioMttoiu nMubUag tbsm wa may mtonably 
fiondma mneooval vith tlwMwliMt gMcrapbio knowledge, 
fiir w* can Mwoaly coneetTe such kaowTedgc to exist in a 
nation at all witlrout being accompanied by some attempts 
III iltu^trationi, hosvever rui!f anil defective, hy tui-an* of 
hnear repro>entatioii> uii a plane siirfuco. It is nut iiusaibln 
indeed tu fix the time ot" these lirst altempts U> cMn.slnn't 
maps, but tbero is good rua.>ion for suppo^ui^' thai the 
Israelites wwt IMVt altogether ignorant of the art; fur we 
And Jothuft eo^DlaMidil^^ bia leiMtiad dmd in Um following 
terma; * Ya alnll thaniwa deteriba tha land iota aavao 
yjai ts, and briiij; the description hither tu me, that I may cast 
li.ls f-.r \ou liero hefoiv the I.<or«l our Cod." ( JotA, XViii. 6.) 
Thi* knu\*led^L' III" I lie Israelites was lno^t probably derived 
fVota lite Kgy ptiuus. Tliu ceogrnpbical kituwled^e of the 
Greeks, as exhibited in the Homeric poems, compielu-ndcd 
OBij a small part of Europe. Asia, and Africa, and there is 
not IbaaligbtBBt allusion in them toany mode of delineating 
•r fapratentiog tba toilMa of ft«oaatiy; In tlia aavnth and 
aisth eenturies belbta tha Cbrtitian ara, and avan aailiar, 
ure know that the Greek nation was widely diiTused by colo- 
nixation, whiili, combined with their spirit for commercial 
enterpri-e, iinisi have ^Teally extendo<l their geoijra pineal 
knowledge. In iheir manlimc advtsntum tkay are said to 
have been agisted by tlie Dautiealm|SOrAMPbcEnicians; 
but however this may be, wa hava no aeaount of anvthiog 
deserving t be name of map* bafcca thata of Anutfananaar tha 
Milesian, who is alleged to have been the first to construct a 
map of the world. Tliere is a passage in Herodotus (iii. I M ) 
wliii-li niuy |H-rhups indicate sonu-tlunt; liLean atleni))! at 
luiippiitg a eotti&t. Certain Persians, being commissioned by 
Darius I., sailed Ttom Sidon in Phusnicia to the coasts of 
Hellas, which they examined and * regislcrod.'or 'roconUid' 
{iiri-fpa^uvro), till tlicy u:nve(l a* far as Tarentum in Italy. 
Tha nap af Ariataggata of Miletus k alao daaanriog our 
aapadal aMantion, fhini ita being so parlfevlarly dewrilMd by 
H< radutus (v.). and fium its likewiiie being among tlu- flr^i 
inap> on reeorl. at It ist in Greece. Ari»ta(!ura.<», in hu inter- 
view with L'leiiuieiie>, kiai; uf Spaila, on the oei a-ioii uf soli- 
citing his assmtatice against Um l'e)»iaii«, u dmcnbed us 
appearing before Cluomenes ' with a tablet of copper in his 
haod, upon which waa ioacribod every known part of the 
habttaUa world, tha aaa% and the rivers.' Notvtthrtanding 
tlio impcMiing charaeto' of tbia daacription, some have 
thought that wo should not reectre it too literally : and that 
thii iii.jp w.i* prubahli niAlnn,; m ire than an iliiierarv of 
the ruuniry bi'iwevu b«adts aitd SukO. Iliuentry ui«ps uf 
the pl;o i > en<-ainpmcnt were almost indnpunsable to the 
cutuuiandtits ofatmiaa; Diocnelus and Belon ore toantionad 
(Pliny, Xai. //m(,H lf|ai the surveyors of the mafdiaa af 
Alaxandar. who oaaTafy caiaAil in axaniniog the measures 
of hia mtttjon, and in oblaininf bia d^wriptions ftvm the 
rn ..t sliilful persnns. Tlic science of t;n.i,'r:iphy made rapid 
ad\aucc!> uuiJer £nitoslbenes [ERAiosiiikNxs; Gkoora- 
nrv], who bod the great hk nt i.f rLdiu iii.; (:<\»);Taphy to a 
regular system, and of tuuuding it upon solid principles. He 
introduced into his map a regular parallel of latitude, which 
ha aooomptislied by tracing a Una over certain plaoea wboae 
loni aatday was obsorxed to be of the aame length. Tbfai 
fOWlal astended from the Strait of GibralUr in the m a<n- 
llhH of India, paihiiig through the island of Rhodes ; aud 
>M ili«Mnli pMittoaviihfMyiM l» llw pifDBvd wHr 



nations, it became a alandard of reference in the ttufa of 

this period. Succeeding; ueograpbert made many attempts 
to dvlcrmiiio the hinLMiinle of places by measuremvutt 
this line, but with no great success. Eratosthenes, tn ad- 
diti'in to the parallel above mentioned and other par^lels. 
undertook to draw a meridian from Metoa tbi^agb S}*um 
to Alexandria (Strabo^ ii. 114), and also to datamioa tha 
anrth'a atnumlisniioe by tha ootnol naaMtMaBC af a 
of one of its great eirdaa. Time diwotwrsaa m4 
improvcmcnis very materially afTeeteJ the diinetiiions ofall 
the antient maps; and iVuin this titut- ilie i-.*nn«cUon 
between astroiMiiiy and u:eography was so fa.- e»tubl i«.ht J .j* 
to ensure an advantage to the latter by rrery adraoce of 
the former. This was emineiuly the case in the di&eov«r«as 
«f Hip|Mun>bu«» who Axed the construction of mana Oft • 
nuibeniatjeal baria, ud aoahlad ilte geographer t» fay 4own 
hh latitudes and lonijitude* upon certain principles. 

To Strabo we are eluelly indebted for our infortnatM 
1 1 - ; rtin.; tin state of j:eograph\ in the Au^jU'stan aj;e. H .: 
the extout uf the earth's suriWo known to thts wriier 4aet 
not very much cxcoed that which was known to Herodotus 
four centuries earlier. His map of the world cxbtbiU tutu 
remarkable errors. Ho supposed Um Fjfrenees to run nortk 
and south; cutaofftbapnjaatinc prorinoeof Bfeittaaf iiS 
France, places Treland not to the west but to t1» nailk 
of Britain, and makes the Caspian communic ate v .th ;S 
northern ocean though Herodotus had accurately devrriWi 
it as a lake. 

The Roman Itineraries show that their surveys wet « toa^ 
with considataUa aare, although thtfo aia no traces of tss- 
thenatical faagnwhy in tboM wbieh ha«a baaa hatadai 
down tone, tha obief object in Tiaw being the dear d iiw aliii 
of the march of their Brroies. AU the province* of tht 
Roman empire hod Ixfen ««rve\cd uhen P(ol.;iii> ci„uipos*d 
his system of geograjdiy, wineh has happily been preerrvvd 
to us. It is not so much to his more p<.'tt<^i ikequaintancc 
with the earth that Ptolemy owes bis reputation as a ^ 
grepher, as to bia gmng aoliditv and uailv to Iho •ctonca 
by fixing ita nnoonneeted datatu on a maumnalkol hmm 
and carrying into full praolioB and to gtaatat paHarttsa 
the system of ktitudes and longitudaa of HtppaiahM. 
whoso invanlioii had baon iniieh naglartad tu sfSHiiif 
250 years. 

Ptolemy derived his information respecting the distonct* 
of places chieliy from itinerary raeasuremanta Whi44l vnii^ 
exceeded the truth, and it is ihorcforo oak CWftldag Atf 
hia map of tba world ahould axhibii anaffBoqa amn; m 
aMItion to which consideration it eannet bo an^poead that 

he po»se»se 1 r nl n-,tronoinii.M! ohiiervatioii'' Miffnent t. ih- 
termme all liie l.iUtnde!, and lon(;itude> w bii h he liAS,^i.it^ 
It \*a» Hot possible theref .ie th it he slioiild have been free 
from great misiake>, more es]K>cialIy m plaom beyond tAc 
Roman emjtire. 

Soma idea maj^ bo ftiroMd of the annra in hk map torn 
the oireDButanaa of ttia northarn ooai* of AfHen bring re- 
presented by him nearly as a straight line, tho gults vt tbe 
Great and Lesser Syrlis almost totally disappearing sod 
tlie Mediterranean being extended t\M-iil\ iU-j;i\-i--. r»l 
lis actual limits, which gross inaccuraey was coulmucd u 
our maps until the middle of the scventi mth century. H' 
also placed the mouth of the Oangns 46* to the caatvorl if 
its true position. 

Uaaama sat improbable that tho iaa|a Ibmd im the 
of Piokmy OM laally copies of, or daihad ftom. ongiaa: 
maps < tistnialad 1^ him or tndar U» aara. [AaMa»> 

-'s >me curious particulars have ronie <li>n ii to u« ilh u 
tne of the geographical ignorance of tho mtddlo a^m, yti 
maps do not apiwar to have been uncommon even ibns. 
Tiie mapa of tba middlaaiaa mqr bafeaanlte rhasai m 
fbno«i:--lil.lhoMi hi wbidi Ow Mlbma of tba naiisaii 
ucro adliered to ; 2nd. tho^e which exhibited t>ew iLs*"© 
vcrics or countries { upularly Ulifved to exist MLany raof* 
of the first ch-s ;iie ext.iiit in vihieh tin.' I'ld vtufU d 
represented as one great island, Africa tertuiuautig lo ihe 
nurth of the ci{uator. Among maps of the second class o-t 
those which aeom to ahov aomo impoctani dioeavanaa • 
tho west of Suiopa and of Aftisft io tha twallUb ami 
teenth r^nturieo. 

The Keo;;tapliy of the Arab-ana is bat hnjierfectly knewT. 
Tlirir iiiuNt eminent geo^rropher Edrisi cr Kldn»i, who livrl 
about the middle of the twvlftb century, divided tb« WigrU 
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dim^to Tva« ^(^nin (Vividctl into eleven equal parts, from tlic 
wesleni cua^t uf Africa to the eastern coast of Asia, the in- 
I'oiivi'nit.'ncc uf wlucli arrangement is very obviou*. 

Tou'arrls the middle of the seventeenth century several ai- 
tronoiners undertook to observe eclipses of the moon with a 
TMW of con«etillc tbo errors in the longitude of places. 
11i««e obaamtioiialMMNiTer were so discordant as to lead to 
BO satisfactory result Galileo, by th» diMOvary of tiw 
•dipses of the satellites of Jupiter, iniroduettd a mon cer- 
tain tneihorl, wliirh was rendered available by means of the 
simulianeoui ubservations of Picard and Cassini at the ob- 
jLi vu'.iiries of Uraniburg and Parts. 

Ficard and DeLahirewere then immediately em jiioycHl 
Jo aoRMting the map of France, and from this period our 
aiaps have raptdlj improved. Tba gnat perfaaUon to which 
timekeepers hftw been tnought, and tbo fAnftmm application 
of thcfc machines to the determination of the lonj^itude, have 
i;reatly contributed to their accuracy. But notwithslaiiding 
the ailvance<l stato uf our astiunomical and geographical 
knowledge, and the science and skill displayed in our great 
national and otber mrveyi, we may, witn Dr. Blair, r^ard 
maps as worb in pNgraw— alwaya, unflniahed, and Mill 
waiting the oometioitt to be supplied by tbo leionee and 
enterprise of succeeding ages. 

Having thus brietly s£etched the progroM of map-making, 
\vl- proceed to givo ft goDoialoiatliiio Of their application and 

con.Ntruetion. 

On the Nature and Construclion qf Maps. — Maps, being 
plane ropreaentations of tlie aurface of a sphere, may be ob- 
vioualy appliod to thIoim purpoaes; hence we not only 
haw twNitrial aapa to npfoaent tbo surAoe of the earth, 
but c9lostia) oratttononrfeal inapo to rapcotont tfio sphere 
of the heavciu ; and tboso gomml diitliietioiia bavo again 
tlieir subilivi-iions. 

There are two kinds of terrestrial maps — geographic or 
land maps, and hy<lrographic or sea maps: we shall confine 
ew alteution principally to the former; the latter, which 
aio usually called eharti^ having been already doseribed. 
[Crart.] 

Geographic map;;, as already noticed, are those which re- 
present the fornib and dimensions of the several parts of the 
earth, with their relative situations and thi.- puiiition^ uf the 
cities, muuntutns, rivers, Sic, comprised within llieir limits 
They may comprehend the whole earth, or one of its larger 
divisions, or a single district, and are called maps of the 
wurld. general mapa,or particular maps accordingly. If they 
give the nature of the ground, the roaoa, building^sc., in de- 
tail, they become topographic maps, which, tieoeaiarily era- 
br.iciiit,' a very buiall extent of cuuntry, are ii it ii-ually re- 
ferred to any spherical prujectiuu. but are represented as 
gcoiiKtric planes, the objects m them oin iipyiiig the posi- 
tions severally assigned to them by the trigonometrical 
oiierutions of the survey. The same distinction is made in 
charta of small bays and harbours. In oitbcr of those cases 
they are called plans. 

When mapa of the earth are made to illustrate any of the 
sciences, they are distinguished from geographic maps, pro- 
pi rl) ^o called, and bear their u^vn peculiar nilM^ M geo- 
logical, or miueralogical, or botanical maps. 

From the spherical form of the earth, it is obvious that 
the divitions and Tarietiea of its surface may be most sim- 
ply and moat accurately represented by means of a glob^ 
and in order to obtain a eorroet notion of ito fomnl gOO* 
graphic features, there is no modo of TCpresentatton so sa- 
tiafactory. Large globes however are expensive and incon- 
venient instriiiiii irts, and small ones, by not admitting 
SUlficiont detail, are for most geographic purposes entirely 
iiaelois. Hence we see the eminent utility of maps, not- 
withstanding the im p ortb eti ons which necessarily accom- 
pany such a mode of wj a wnt a l i o i ii Ibr a spherical aur^ 
can by no cotitrlTanee M oxtendod into a plane vfthont a 
distortion of some of its parts. 

The methi>ds adapted in the construction of maps are as 
various as the taste and judgment of geographers themselves, 
but they may all be referred to two principles, vii. Projec- 
tion and Development. 

By frq/eetiwi is meant the lepresontalion of the surface 
of a sphere on a plane, aeeording to the laws of penpoetivo. 
By Dtvelof'tncnt is to ho understood the unfolding or spread- 
ing out of the spheri'-al surface on a plane. This however 
first supposes the sphcro to \>s coin cried into a cone or a 
cylinder — these bemg the forms, portions of which most 
WHBrtdo portion.o of a sphere, and which, at tfN WM tilBei 
■n MUMptibk of Um toquiiod diYoleiHBMtti 



We shall notice these two principles very briefly, as their 
mathematical investigation more properly beluugs to the 
article Projrctio.v. 

There are four methods of spheric jirojection in general 
use, the G/iomonic or Central, the Orthographic, the Ste- 
reographic, and the G/o6uAir,distinguisbwl from each other 
by the different positions of the pi^ectiog point in vhieh 
the eye is sunpopod to bepfawed. 

The Gn o monie or Cmirtd PnyeeHon supposes the eye to 
bo placed in the centre of tho ^phcre. aiul that the variouH 
objects to be delineated are transferred from tho sphere tu 




a phme, wUeh is a tangent to its sur&oe. The entire lie- 
misphere can never bo repieoonted 1^ thio pnyeetion, sinoo 
the circumference which terminates it iBon a level with the 

eye, and is therefore parallel to the plane of pr<ijtx:tion. This 
method is chiefly used in dialling, but may Ik; a<lvanla- 
geonsly applied to maps of a limited extent, more csiK'cially 
if they are maps of the polar regions uf the globe. In this 
ease tlW meridians will be strait linea radiating from the 
centre, and ttio parallels of latitude oonoentrio circles, whoso 
distances from the centre will tespeetively be equal to the 
cotangent:^ of their latitudes. 

In the other euses of this projection, where the perspee- 
live plane is par ji;i.l to tho horizon, or to any meridian, 
the construction is rendere«l troublesome on account of the 
parallels of latitude becoming curves of difficult delineation: 
these eases thcNtefore are seldom brought into use. 

Orihographie Pr^'se/ton.— In thio ptqjection tho eye is 
supposed to be at an infinite distaneok lO thot the visual 
rays leave the sphere in parallel lines. The perspective 
plane on which a hemisphere is Supi>osed to be delineaterl 
is the plane of that diameter which is perpendicular to the 
visual rays — hence every point of the hemisphere is trans- 
ferred to this phme by perpendiculars let fall upon it. It 
will be immediately seen ftooi tlM figure, that the represen- 
tation will deoeose in accnnMgr with the i nereos o of dis- 
tance from the centre ; the parts near the etreamfcronee 
being much foreshortened and distorted. 

In a Pillar map of this projection, the meridians, as in 
the Gnomonie maps, will be radii, and the parallels concen- 
tric circles ; these circles however will have their distaoce 
from the centre equal to the co«incSb uA not to tbo eolan* 
gents of their loqpoctive latitudes. 




In an Equaiorial map, or one in which the equttorial 
regions of the globe arc rnade to occupy the centre of lUr 
ttM(^ the plans of ptcyoctiou cotucules with the plaue of eao 
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of the meridians. In this cam the latitude circles \? ill be 
prqjeetedin strait lines parallel to the equator, which is also 
• atinit line, and will vary in distance frotu it according to 
the lines of their respective latitudes. The meridians will 
be portions of ellipses intersecting the equator in points 
similar in position to the intersecting points of the parallels 
on the polar diameter, and luivinj,' their transverse axes 
eoincidcnt with this diauietcr and etiual to it. 

Stereographic Projection.— In this projection the eye it 
supposed to be placed at the surface of the sphere, and to 
\i< vv the concave of the oppoait* hemisphefe through the 
pkuu of that circle, in the pole of whieh die e>e is placed. 




If E be the eye, and A, G. C the liuraisphcre to be rcpre* 
M nt( il. A, B, C. D will be the plane of orojuction ; ami (lie 
iwsuiun un this plane of any point of the spherical surface 
will bo indicated by a line drawn tnm that point through 
the plane to the eye. Thus the points K, U N on the 
sphere will be mnaferred to the plane at ik^ A «Ki 

The advantages ofiered by this method of projection havo 
blOtight it moro into use than the methods before men- 
tioncij. It i-, especially ccilculated for map* uf the world, as 
usuiilly made in two hi-tmsphcres, from the circumstance of 
the n presLiitalion bung less distorted, and also on account 
of tlie meridians aad parallels interserting each other at 
rixht ensles, as they do on the globe. Its construction also 
is lesa diffieult than ethem, since all the great circles of the 

? there are either envies or strait lines in the projection, 
he meridian of 20° W. is the one usually selected bv Kufj- 
lish ge«iLrr,T]>liers fortlie plane of projoction in iIrm; maps of 
the worbi. Ikt,ui-o th;s meridian parses ver\ nearly between 
the ea>lern and western continents, which therefore occupy 
their respective hemispheres. 

Globular Arojfclion.—ThiM projection which is a modifi- 
cetion of Ae Stercogmphie, was invented by the astronomer 
De LahilV, who supp^jsed the eye to bo placed at a distiinco 
ftom the sphere efjual to the sine of 45"; thai i,, if the 
diameter of liie sjiberr be equal to JUO, tiie distance iif the 
eye from the nearest point of the circumference would bo 
'o,',. Some further modific«tion was subsequently deemed 
desirable, in order that the BMridius night intersect the 
cauator at equal dfati nesa. TUt naodittott k v«nr nearly 
fuiailed when the distance of dw efn is «li the dianwisr 
being 200 as before. 

This projeciion is also much used in nunsof the world, 
but to siiuplily their construction, the niertdians and paral- 
lels arc projected into circular instead of elliptical arcs, the 
deviation fnm the strict law of the projeotion being too alight 
to nflhelilM ptMtiMl vtaiqr «rth« nwpu 



Of 

The developnMBt* to he 

and CyUndrieat 

r ,/,ira! Pn>iertinn.—ln this proj«etiaiD the sphere issup- 
poseil to bti circumscnbed by a cone, which tourhea the 
sphere at the circle intended to represent the middle pand' 
lei of the map^ If the Minto on the aphsn he now pr»- 
jeeted on th« eons hj Ihies drawn fton the eentre, it Is 
dear that in a zone extondinR but a short distance on each 
side the middle parallel, as the ^nc aa' bb', the {Mtints on 
the rone would very nearly coincide in position with the 
enrrospunding ones on the sphere. All the delioeations 
having' bocn thus made, the cone is than WlMeivndtohe 
unrolled, or devehmed on a plane surfhoi. 

SMAltetonpVandn to MttodaiNhikvncr bdow 




tha middle parallel, the distant parts will l.e wry c-'- : v 
torted. To remedy the defects of this profoct)- n. rj-sj;* 
modiflcationa have been suggested, arouni: whjrh ib^ if 
Flamsteed are generally held in the highest osalBalH^ 
[Comic Projection.] 

Ciftindrieat Prqfeelion. — From what haa been sai^ cft\t 
cone, it will be easily understood that a eytiader ma* 
applied to the sphere in a similar manner, tni thit 
a zone of very limiteil extent in latitude mar, witbo^it %-tfj 
material error, be developed on a cylinder. The Mc«lAnty 
of this method is, that the meridiaiis, as wall aa the kmadf 
drdca^ are urojected in parallel strait lioea; * iiPirlTttn *f 
the map wnich makes it very appUcabla to iiirhal pv- 
poses, and on which (partly) is founded the vvr^ bi^ni.->^ 
mcibod railed Mercatnr's Projection, which iA Dow trt ua»- 
versally adopted in our charts, and to which, in roctiuam, 
we will briefly allude. 

Mercator'g Projection. — ^The line on which a ship aad^ 
when directing her course obliquely to the meridian, is an 
the globe a apical, since it cuU all' th* IMfidiBae Ibisiifh 
which it passes at equal angles. This dmi M stn aae, rwiw- 
bined with olhers, rendered a map conxtrucif! n the pr.n- 
ciples of the spherical projectiuns very inadoiui:r Vj ii>« 
wuiils of the navigator. NIcrcator c<>ii»i'U rM. vcrr to<lr, 
that mariners do not employ maps to know the tme I gai i s 
uf countries, so much as to determine the conne thsy ihil 
steer, and the heating and distanee of thoanpotBto «r ftona 
whidk lie near their track; and this pnrfcetaiNi ii tito leaaai 
of his efforts to secure to the seaman these de«irabl« e»lt. 
The merit of this most useful method is tboui;ht by isitt 
to be ninri! justly due to Wright ; f*>r although MT a: * 
published his Grst chart in 1666, be omitted to declat* ttt 
prmciutes on whieh h* pcoeeeded, and his d«cr«ea ef hi^ 
tude did not nnaarre a just proportion in u 
towards the pMsa. Wright, in ISM, eoneeted tftaae ( 
and explained the principles of his improved ^.>.'^».'.~u<-T..>n. 
in which the descrees of latitude on the chart wrrv m^e 
iiureasi' tov^anTs the poles, in the same raiio as tbef 
decrease on the globe; by which means th« cjurse w^k& 
a ship steers by the mariner^ compass bcrooies <m IW 
chart a strait line ; the various regisas of the aaa^ ^ttmmm 
disloitod,pnBarve their tme rete&ve bearui^ nS Ae 4»- 
tnneea between them can ha Meontoly MMorai. 
MAPLE. [AcKR.] ' 
MARACAIBO. [Vewssiibu.] 
M.VRAGHA. [PsRsiA.] 
M.AR.WHAO (Province). [Braxil.I 
MAR AN li AO. or S. JLUIZ DO MAAANHAO. « e 
town on the northern eoest of Brasa.{n t*M' et^Ste. 
and 4J" W. long. It lies on the north- wc*t<-Ti r»t 
sulaofan island, called liha do Maranluo. Thi* •^ia'-i 
which is nearly twenty miles lung. eiteiid> alon? the v. 
of the coiiiincnt. from which it is separated bv a ^'^t^^ 
channel, called Rio do Mos<jilito. This channel sa^mm 
average, onlv luu yards wide, and tanninataa an taw 
bays, the Bahia de & Jos« on the east, and the ! 
8. Marooe on the west The island is g<>ner«ny 
swampy, and almost entirely covered wuh wood. 
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The town is buQt CD the northern shores of a small 
peniiuula, formed hf two rivers, ur ruiher small inlets of 
the iwa, the Rio de S. FranciiKo on the north, and the 
Rio da BManys oa tlie aoutb. It is divided iotQ two im- 
tMU. Tb* moM aiwient and populous part of tlie towo. 
adted Bairro da Praia Grande, extends alone the shores on 
a broken surface. The streets are crooked, uneven, and 
badly j)aveJ ; sotno of lliein arc iiut paved at ull. The 
houses have two or three tioors, and are mobtly built of 
iaodstone. In this part uf the town is a large square, sur- 
rounded by the palace of the governor, the college of the 
Jfliuits, the town-hall, and the prisons, which are substan- 
tial buildings. At Uie back of thia leetioa lies the other, 
called Bairro de N. Senhora da Conoeifao, whieh oonsists 
of -111, ill liuusos, many of which un' surrounded by gardens 
aixl pUiUuiions. Each diviMun liai> its own parochial 
church, beiiides which there are three other churciies, tviro 
chupeU, and four chuiehea belonging to four convents. 
The town is deftndad Iqr Hum waSH Mnmi* nov ia a 
dilapidated gtatfli 

Tbaliarbour n good and tails, Init tht entranea ia difll- 
OOlt, un account of a bank called Coroa do Meio, about 
thirty miles north of the town, on the east and west of 
\\ luch arc di-cp channels leading into the harbour. The 
eastern, which is the most navigated, has on thu cast the 
great bank, or Coroa Grande, which extends between the 
northern a|MBea of tbe ialaod and tb« Ilha da 8. Abd^ 
The lid« riiaa aigbtaett ft«t in tlM harlMNir* and twalTa fbat 
without it 

The mean annual temperature is 80* of Fahrenheit. The 
regular succession of the sea and land breeies, and the 
prevalence of northern winds, moderate the heat, and the 
climate of the town is considered healthy. The population, 
which amounta to about 30,000, contains a great namberof 
unmixed deseoodaula of Fortuguete and negroaik tin Wlf> 
breada beins eoropaiatival^ few in number. 

Tha inhabitants are chiefly engaged in eommeroe: only 
the moat common articles of domestic UbC are made in the 
town; the rest are imported from Europe. The trade is 
rapidly increasing. 'l iie number uf vessels that annually 
entarea the harbour amounted to more than 140 twenty 
yeara ago ; they cume from Liabon, Oporto, Viana, Liver- 
pool, and New York. Th« imporU consist of wina^ biandyt 
oa. Hour, flruita, silk, ootton and linen eoods. hardware and 
metals, and articles brought from the East Indies, as spices, 
&.C., and drugs. The exports are cotton, which is by far 
the most cunsi'lcrable article, rice, lauiie<l ;iii(l ruw hides, &cc. 
Sugar and coffee are imported from i'ernambuoo, Bahia, and 
other ports ef BnuriL <8pis and Martiiifc Rmm m Bnh 

MARA^ON. [Aiowit.] 

MARANS. [Charkntb iMFKRiKona.] 

MARANTA ARUNDINA'CEA (Linn.). To this 
plant is referred the arrow-root of commerce, but it is also 
procured in large ((uantities from a variety of closely-allied, 
and even many distinct, plants. Thus the Suruiam and 
Beroittda arrow-root is the produce of the M. arundinacea, 
while the Jaaaica arrow-root is obtained from the M. in- 
dion (Toana); vhioh pfauit» atom *><^ leveral Cuieumas, 
yielda aho the Kait Indian aaeiMMt The West Indian 
arrow-root has moilly • pnie vhite coleiir, theBaatlndien 
a yellow tinge. 

The tubers, root-stocks, or offsets are grated ur bruised, 
and repeatedly washed with water, which la passed through 
a flne hair-sieve, so long a& it runs off with a ailky appear- 
aneaw It ia allowed to aubaida, the anpamatant water 
drained off. and the powder dried t IM jvta of the ftaah 
plant yield 10 paru of arrow-root; but Beniott atataa lOt 
|uiri3 t ) yii i J or 26 parts. According to the analyiia of 
this cheuiiit, it consists of volatile oil 0 07, starch -JG, vege- 
table albuineu I'Sct, gummy extract (i' 6, chloride of cal- 
cium, insoluble fibre 6, water 65 "6. The volatile oil imparts 
a alight odour to the aolatieD in warm water, which helps 
to diatinguish genuine aitow-ioot ftom leraral of the articles 
subsi ituted for iu Arrow-root has scarcely any taetCb being 
bland and insipid ; the powder, when pressed in the hano, 
emits a crackling noise, and retains the impression of the 
fingers, which common starch from w heal Jws iiDt, Cas- 
aava (manioc, from Jatrophu or Janipha Manihut) also 
retadna the impreaaiou of the fingers, but it has mure odour 
and a aomewhal aexid taate. 

Themeah of any eewal grain may e><ily be diatinguiahed 



from arrow root by the nitrogen which they contain, and 
the ammoniacal produota which they yield by distillation. 
Potatoa a tawb is boveter most frequently used to adulte- 
rate anov^oel, or aa a HihMitute for it. Microacopie ob- 
aerration of the fcm and die of the grains will point oat 
the difference, as first indicated by Raspail < Anna.'o; des 
Sciences Nal., t. vi ), those of arrow root beint; smaller: 
the different habitudes of the starch vvith re-agents Will 
also do this. (See MM. Payen et Chevalier, Traiti de ia 
Pomme de Terrr, y. 1'2G ; see also Journa/ de AWmaOMp 
AoOt, 1833.) Potatoe-atareb ia not soluble in oold watett 
which ia the eaae with anow-root. Uiiolved in abaotute 
alcohol, arrow-root aeparatea into two distinct portions, 
whieh neither wheat nor potaloe-stareh does. In equal 
proportions dissolved in wiinu water, arrow-root yields a 
thinner solution, with a more slimy aspect than wheat- 
starch. 

Arrow-root dissolved in water, milk, or any other appro- 
priate vehicle, constitutes, from its eaey digaatibiU^, a neat 
eieellent artiele of diet for delicate penana mm young 
children. It may be given plain, or with wfne or spices, 
according to circumstances. The valuable propoily just 
inentiunetl does not bclon;^ to eiliier wheat or potatoc- 
htaioli. The latter, if prepared from potatoes in spring, is 
very liable to disturb the stomach; but leas io if prepared 
iji October or November. Potatoe-starch may be prepared 
at a venr abeap rate, and kept for a long period unehanged, 
thttB dronUng a protection agaiMt ttaMO of aeeroily. (Sir 
John Sindbir, Oi HW Ciatewv mi Um^Pomm^liiSi^ 

1H28.) 

MARANTA'CE./K, a natural order of endogenous 
plants, which have either no stems or annual ones only, 
whose leaves have diverging veina,^and whose flowers are 
oenetmoled with an inforior ovary aonBoanted by a tbree- 
lewrad ealymtaa; very irregvlar fleweni wUM^ red. or 
yellav; ana n ifaig^ atMDMni wbowMifbar baa hot one kbfc 
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With the exception of the genus Calathei . nm! of Cuina, 
whi< h is commonly cultivated, under the r mhh of Indian 
t.l>ot. because of its beautiful HovTt>r», tin sjic n ■; :Mrlu(led 
in tliia order are of stnall site, and by no means attractive, 
Inittbe fleshy tuben of »«onie uf tlient abound in starchy 
mXUr, which raodcn tbem uutritious. Amm'totH of Um 
fln«ft quality is obt«nad fmn Maiute anuidtittMB, and • 
similar prudiict is yielded by Canna cduli^ and others. Tlie 
order ii known from Zin^ibcracesD by the anther having but 
one lotx", instead of two. 

All the kpucies aro fuund wild in tropical countries only. 

MARASMUS (emaciation) is a term often used by the 
oldar medioal writers to designate those cases in whtch no 
Mrlieular aiiiii0 tut the atropliv of the body was discovered. 
It is now very mnlhr •mployod, sinoe the oondition wbioh 
was thus named ii known to be th« r«u1t of tomo tocel 
ili-e.use. by which the cuiTiplfte iiutiilioti uf tlie body is pre- 
vcnlcJ, or by which a quantity of its material is constantly 
abstracted ; as disesM of tha BMNantuio (^ndi, {mlmoowy 
consumption, Stc 

MARAT. JEAN PAUL. born near NeuchSlel in 1744. 
studied medicine at Paris. Although not deficient in intel- 
ligence and quickness, he wanted the application and per- 
flcvoroncc requisite for the regular study of his profession, 
nnd he became an empiric. At the first symptoms of the 
Revulutioii inl 7S'.i, lie showed himself a furious demagogue, 
addrcssinsf himself to the passions of the Paris popular*, 
and preaching o|>eii insurrection an<l inas.-iacre. lie was 
one of the members of the club of the Cordeliers, founded 
by Danton in 17<J0. He then became editor of a Journal 
ratitlfld 'L'Aml Poupleb' which ww h«wk«d aboat tb« 
ttneta, ud beaaae a flivoaritw with the lowar orden. In 
this pcriodira! he urged the poor to rise against the rich, 
the private &oldicr» again.st their ofBcors, and the nation at 
large against the king. In \ 7'J>'1 he became a member of 
the first committee of publie safety, and a.s .such sent circu- 
lars all over Franco to reeonnnend the mussucra of the so- 
called aristocrats. Ue said in his paper that France would 
lie^'er be happy unless 37U.0U0 heads were struck oflTby the 

Suillotine; ana be aetiialljr published long lists of indivi> 
oab whom he danouneed as proper objects of ouUiB iwi« 
i;eance. And yet thi» man wa<> returned bf the^OepactlBiailt 
of Paris to the national convention. 

In the convention Maiat was the de< larcd enemy of the 
Girondins: he attacked them in April, 17^3; but Robes- 
pierre, who was more cautious, checked him then: things 
were not yet rinc for their proscrintioii. Marat waa even 
impeached, ana underwent a mooh trial balbra hia friends 
of the lavolutionary tribunal, but waa aoquitled, and re- 
enterpd the convention in triumph. He saw the downfall 
of tlic Girondins. hut did not long survive them. On the 
13lh of July, while taking a b^ih, a young woman 
from Normandy, named Charlotte 0}rday, was introduced 
to him, under the pretext nf having some pressing informa- 
tion to eomtnunicatc. She ishowed him a list of pretended 
aristocrats in her own district; and while Marat wa* read* 
ing it, slie stabbed him to the heart, boasting that ahe had 
delivered France of a sanguinary monster. She was guil- 
lotined, and died with the greatest composure. [Cohoay 
d'Akm ws,] 

Marat wa- proclaimed by the jacobins as a rourtyr of 
liberty, and Ins bo ly was interred with groat honour in the 
Pantheon, the former church of St. Gto6viivc, from which 
it was removed after the end of the reign of terror. Marat 
hat been oalled a madmaa) but theie waa tnethod in hia 
madnaaa ; he was one of thow depraved men whom revoln- 
tioiiary convulsions throw up to the surface of itocirty. 

M A'R.\T1I0N, a smoll plain in the north-oa«t part <tf 
Attica [.\ttica]. about fi\e niik-> in length ami two in 
bi-eadth (Dodwell). which is chiefly moinorablo tor tlie vic- 
tory which the Atlu iiiaiis under Miltiades gained over the 
Pienuans here, a c. [Miltiaoks.] Marathon was the 
fliat plaoa in Attica that wasoceopied by Pisistratus and his 
nartiaaub after bo had boon oompellad to ntiva to Eretria in 
BnbtBa. (Herod., i. 6t.) The town of Marathon oriuinally 
botunged to one of the four towris which fornu-d the Tctra- 
polls, wfiich con^isltd of Qinoe, Maralhun, Probalinlhus, and 
Truory 1 s Imt the name was aftcrwanls applied to the 
tthute ilislrii :t. (Stopb. By*.. Ulldcr r«rprtiroXic rij^ ' Amm^^.) 
Marathon i* about three miles from the sea, and is said by 
Piatmtcb to have derived tta name ftom the hero Marathoa. 
It ia BNOliooad IB the ' OdjraM7 ' w • plaeo vf aonaidanMa 



importance (riii. 80) ; and it was near this plare :h«i tie 
Athenians are said to havn defeated Eur>iahett«. wKet. Tt^ 
took uparnis m defeiK . f fhc Hcrai li ltt>. L> -I'^-jII C 
cal Tour, ii.. p. lo^) thai MaratWn i« it> miW 
direct line from Athens to the village of Maratbon: e^ 
that it ia at least 22 miles bv the shortest n>«d la SheaB- 
meneement of the plain. According to PaiMnaiL il wm 
half-way between Athena and Canatna in Bntmm a 11 
^ ;{ ). Marathon belonged to the tribe of LaaMia. 

Tho plain of Marathon was watered by a •■iz.^'l f^ma, 
called Asopus by I'toUmv, which form* mw-t^r-i iteAt tk» 
sea, in which, acror I lo I'.uisainit* i : 3:, ; »;) « f-rvti 
many of the Persians perished. The Atbeniatu wba Mi m 
the battle were buried in the plain ; aivd tim 
from the Athenian^ the PiatBjMi% B g w l i a H ^ 
A large tumulus of earth alill rima ftam iha < 
phiin; and near the eea there ate two etlMa^ ararh 
than the former. (Dodwdl.) A little w«y above the |^-, 
I'ausanias mentions a iiiilural cave, sacred ta Pan (t J 
0); which, according to Dudwell, u »car««ly worth ihm 
trouble of visiting. 

MARATTI. CARLO, the last painter of the Room 
school, waa born at Camurano. in the March fff 1 wi maa. n 
the veor l6tA. From his childhood he maniftali V • piet 
fondneta Ibr drawing and painting. In hia dereatb yw 
went to Rome, and became the favourite pupil of Aac,Ta. 
Sacchi, with whom he remained till he wii j year* of 
By studying the works of Raphael, the t'sracr;. i- | >'rut»;, 
Rem, he formed a style peculiar to hiiaad4 and acqQirvc 
during his lifetime the reputation of haiBfeBeef tL« Lt>: 
painters in Europe, tbouf(b bis talents warn awiamlf aac tf 
the higheat order. He waa particularilr eaMmlad the 
lovely, modest, and yet difpiiBed air of Im Msdonni.-. w> , ^ 
procured him the name tS Carlo dell* Mado^ :j' lU 
painted for Louis XIV. his celebrated picture i f I>t?fer.*.' 
rope Clement IX., whose portrait he pui(it«»<i. g^te k-a * 
pension, and conferred on him an order of knighthoud. 
churches and palaces of Rome, which are luM «-)tb 
works, are proofs of the esteem in which be was brkL Bt 
waa emplojed alao in vaateriiig the iniaoa of RaphMi « 
the Vatican, and of Annibeledtraeel fai the Farwetc pebo. 
Puseli says, 'The pietuie which i:ivi-s the TO'»st auv»:, i3T--»ji 
opinion of hu powers is "Hathshe)ia v.t wi -1 li\ Di^nl,' k 
work the charm of «hich il is easier to fi-e. thin i.» deamhf. 
which has no rival, and sciinis to preclude sii hiypr of^equ«^ 
success in any future repetition of tbr saixie tobvp^' He 
also etclied aamal beaatirolplataa. Of hia pspiis. the baat 
known are F. Jerania and Cbiari He lihveae \ \ ailei 
tho art of engraving, and the famous engts\-«r Jacot Itrrt 
was his scholar. In private life he was lughlj cstecmrd tt 
his modesty and obliging dlopoattiaik Hadmd at Saw m 
1713. at the age of 88. 

MAH.\ZK)N. [Cornwall.] 

MARBECK. JOHN. who. ea oomp«Mra# ^ 
and now venerable notes set to the PrttM an* 
which are atill in inWi with aaaw allaialiiiM. m aD ear 
eathedrala, {• entitlad to our notipe.WM or|^ni«t «f Wiadm 

during the r« ii;tis of Henry VIII. ami lii< sucen>*.<-. .V 
Zeal for religious reformation K-<1 liiin to /«i>ii » i 
in furlheranco of that object, among tho tn< :ij(Hr» ^ 
w«re a priest, a singing-man of St. Cieorge's cfaapvi uti 
a tradesman of the town. Their papers were saewd, a»d 
in the hand-wnting of Marbock woe fintad wtm ow tW 
Bible, together with a Ganoordanee, hi Btifrtiah. Be a*i 
hia three coHaagnet were found guilty of bcmv. »<. 
damned to the atako. and all were executed aorrrisrn 
their senti-nci', oxci-pt Marbcck, who, on are-nm t • f rrr*^ 
mutual talents, and being riitlior fi»vatnx-<l hj Gar1lu«^ 
bishop of Wiiiclu'ster, \Kis paidoncd, and lived to w.ta?** 
ihe truiinpli uf his principles, and to publish Ila v «v 
which appeared under the title of 'The Bvkc of Vtiva- < 
Prater, noted;' the colophon bemx, ' Imprtnied by R.'^uj-i 
Graflon, prmter to thekingee majeatie. liso, eoa pn« ;>(s- 
ad impriinondum solum.' In tho seme veer apprsT>i 
his Concordance; and in 1574. 'The Live* of HoJ» 
Prophets, Patriarchs, and others;" and ji.hx-^u,: i 
other books connoete^l with rehgious hi»tur« luid «ck.'» 
\cny. It is stated by Sir John Hawkins, 'bigblv \a Ite 
honour of Marbeck. that. ' under the rrealaal ef att «Hfa»> 
tions. he behaved (after hia trial) tritft the alBeal temtf* 
nfothary*"*"* "^'^^ aaydwiaiaij » ikaVrt 
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MARBLK. A strict deflnition of ihU term Ia pcrltaps 
ioipraolicnhle. unlesij, with Da Cosin, \vc limit it lo iho ral- 
rnroDDs rock-i. * of wry lively colours, anil of a constitution 
so tiiio that ihey will rwdilj take a good polittb.' In a va^xuc 
cen<!c other omnnMntal atonn. m isnnite and porphyry, may 
be raaksd among marbles hut the catalogue of the typical 
or calcareous tnarblcn is \ i iioiigh without tln«e some- 
what iiiconvcnictif inMitinn-i. A lnnr^i )'.!.' wlilrli wi'l ndmit 
of beitiff work'^l iMsily ami f juallj m «U 4lti»-i:Uoii» is properly 
calK- 1 'fioo^ioiie.' the Balli or Kettou freestone: a ruck 
of thcniical composition, generally capable of bcini; 

vorkeit equally in all diicctiuns, nnd ul^o of taking;; a good 
polish, (wservea the title of marble; when it h (^nular 
and of a white Dolour, it may be uaeful hi •tatuarjr. 

Da Costa, in btl * Natural Ilinlory of Fossils.' Rive* a 
Inrirc calaloffiie of marbles, disposed in a methodical order, 
which vtQ Hhull follow ID tlie foltowing brief notioea of tbb 
exleoiuve subject 

DivUion I. Marbks qf one plain colour. 

Sefition 1. Riaek marble*. Moatof tbeaeeonlaia bita> 
men, and are fetid when bruisc^l. 

Examples. The Namur marble, the maible of Ash- 
ford in DcrbyshMi', Dnu m Y irkshin', lu-ar Crick- 
bowell, Tenbv. Kilkenny, kc. Tho marble, antieniijr 
called Mann >r L.iculloum, and HOW NeiD Atttieo. 
Section 2. White marbles. 
Bxamples. Tbemarbbof Paros, in which the I^ocoon 
and Antinoiw are executed; the Carrara marble, of 
fliier itraln. much used in modem leulpturc ; the 
Skyo marble, noti ■. d liy Dr MacCtdlgcn; that of 
Invorary, Assynt. Hl.nr &c. 
Section 3. .-V-sh ^;n'v marlilr^. 
Examples. A beautiful marble, of compact oolitic tex- 
ture, at Orelton, near the dee Hills in Shropaltirc, 
deserves mention. 
Section 4. Brown and red marbles. 
BXMDplei. The Rosso Antiro; a rival to which, at 
I«Mt in colour, has been -'found on the estate of the 
duke of D. ronshire, near Huxton. Tin- mot'l(>l 
hiuw w mnrhl -of Bectham Fell, near Mdnthorp, is of 
you'i (jualilv. 
Section 3. Yellow marbles. 

Bxamplc. The Giallo Antico. Siena ranrble, also 
dug at Mafra. near Lisbon. That used in anticnt 
Rome ia said to be from Nnmidln. 
Section G. Blue mai'b1o«^ 

Example near St. Pons in Languedoc. 
Section r. (jkm'ii marMc--. 

Bxamplc. The Murmor Laccdu^municum of Pliny. It 
ia dQgn«MrVefona. 

Divition II. Afarblex qf Itro colours. 

Section 1. BUek marbles variegated with other colours. 
Example. Near Asbburlon in Devonshire, Torbay in 
the same county. Bianco e Nero Antico, the African 
Breccia of the antients, Giallo c Nero Antico. 
Section 2. White ninrbli s \ iru untctl with other colours. 
Example. Marble iinporied fruin Ital^-. Marbles of 
this general character occur in Siberia* at Plymouth, 
at Killaraey, in Sweden, &c. 
Seetion 3. Ash and grey marblee varicfaled \m th > 1 1 u r 
eohMm. Theee eov very nuroeroui, and occur in variou* 
parts of Bunmoi. 
Sect i on 4. BivvB and led marbles variegated with oihar 

coluur!*. 

Section ft. Yeiloir msibles variegated with other co- 
lours. 

Section C. Green marbles variegated with other colours. 
Bxamples. Egyptian marbles — the Marmor Tiberium 
and Augustum of Pliny : some Verde Antirai, as that 
dug near Susa in Piedmont, the beautiful marble of 
Anglesey (called Mona marble), the marble of Kol- 
menlen in Sweden. 

Division III. Marl/fs: variegated trilh mam/ rolmr^. 

Example. Some of the Plymouth marble, the beau- 
tiful BrocataUo or Brocade marble of Italy and 

Spain. 

Marble* cunlaining $heUt, eorait, and other exirtmeous 
6odt0». 

In tin? division of roarblM tht Bkitidi Iskndi ar* rieb. 
l\ C, No. 002. 



Some of tlio Plymouth, Ashburlon. and other D roninn 
liniostiincs are extremely beautiful, from tho abundance ui 
fine fornis exi|ui.silcly preserved in ihem ; the •'rinoidal mar- 
bles of Flintshire, i)«rt»ysliirc, ond Gur»dalo in Yorkshire^ 
are elegant exam^os of the carboniferous limeatonet the 
shell marbles of Ranee (Northamptonshire). Bnckin(;ham. 
Wbiehwood Forest, Stamford, Yeovil, may be noticed from 
tho o<i!ilic rocks ; that ' f Pi tw rih and Porbeek, from the 
Wcaldoti strata, has ti' i ii ('\t. n-i\ i-ly used by the architvcts 
of tiie middle a{;es. In i:riHi:il ilir ^v<lrkil)g of the Englbh 
marldes is ctistiv. and liieu uhj Uinited. 

M.\RI!LKHEAD. [MAssxcnrsETTs ] 

M.VKBUHG, the capital uf the province of Upper Hesae, 
in the clectorutc of He^tse Caaiel, is altonterl in 50" 50' N. 
laf. and 8* 47' E. lone. It ia built on the banks of the 
Ltihu. which divides ine town from tho suburb of Weidcn- 
hauscii. The (own is situntc l rii the side of a hill, niid 
tho streets arc very steep. Ua Ui« top of tlie eminence 
overlooking the town tlicre is a largo ca>tk', wlih n was 
formerly well fortitlc<l and was th** residence of the laud* 
grave. The town is partly surn unded by a wall, in 
which there arc five gatea. Marburg has a university, which 
was founded in by the landgrave Philip the Generous. 
Thi-^ university hai> very considerable revenues and all iho 
usual appendages of the German univer»ilies, with a library 
of KjO.ciii) vuUitnes, an ariLitimiir il liicniic, a lvin;;-in hos- 
pital, a chemical laboratory, a vcterauuy scbuol, a botanical 
garden, a philological seminary, cabinels of mineralo'rv, 
&c. The number of students, which in IHIS was only 2^n, 
wa-s 3j9 in l»-2S, in IS.1.1, and at present is about 450! 
The town has one Calvinkt^ one Roman Catholic, a French 
Protestant, and two Lutheran churches, one hospital, two in- 
firmaries, an orplnn ns\liitii, a school of industry, &c. Tho 
church oi ist. Elizalclh conUans the fine monument of St. 
F.li^abclh, which was however mui li oninased under Iho 
Wostphaliait government. Marburg being ihe seat of the 
] r. v iicial gOVemmMlt, of the cximmul tribunal, a board of 
trade, a commission of police, and a Lulberan si]periotcnd< 
ant, the inhabitania, 'fiSO in number, derive tliefr chief sup- 
port fiom the presence of these and tV. Tn ili.- u;iim r^iti. 
Tite place ha-, some rannufacturies of woullui, lin-. u. < nttoii, 
1 bats, tobacco, and tobncro-pipes. 

I MARC.A D'ANCO'N.'\, an old denomination of a geo- 
I graphical divissioii of the Pupid Stale, whose limits corre- 
spond m great measure to those of antient Picenum, and 
wliii h is now subdivided into tlie three adininistralive dele- 
giisioni or provinces of Anouna, Fermo ed Asci.li. and 
Mocerata e Camerino This fine region extends from the 
frontiers of .\bru/zo to the boundaries of the furmer duchy 
of Urbino, now llio province of I'eiaro c Urbiiiu, and from 
the .\|-, DintK's to the Adii.iiu . ;il 1:14 which sea it occupies 
a lino ol coast moi-c ihnu bixly nules in length. It has 
been c3lle<l La Marca, 'the March," since the time of tho 
Carlovint;ian emperors and king^ of Italy, from being 
go\ ertuul by lUiirchionet. or marquises, in the same manner 
as the Marca TreiigiaAB, or province of TreVLso. m the 
county of the Veneti. [Trbviso ] March {' mark,' in Ger- 
man) meant Dii^iiKilly a fronl!< i ilistr rt, Tmt ilu- lerm wa.<< 
afterwards applied rather cajn ic ou^lj . and ihe number of 
mar^|l<;^a■^'^ was muliiplud jii v;ii i 'U> parts of the revived 
Wcsicrn empire. In the lime of the Longobards Ihu 
<-. unity, afterwards called Marca, was called Pentapolis, 
Stosa Its five principal towni» Ancona, Fanume. Pisaitrnin, 
Anximum (now OsimoXand Httmnnn or Numana. Tbo 
name of Marchia Aneonto is found in o dipiuina of tlu* 
emperor Frcfleric 1., of 1162. His son Henry VI. united 
it to the diicliy of Ravenna. Innocent III. conipiervil ;|i,> 
March, ami phicod it under the allegiance of the Itoman 
sec. Durin*; tiu' tn nhK s ul the middle ages it was divided 
among several petty princes or tyrants. Varano of Camerino^ 
Sforza, and otheis. Cesare Borgia subdued tho country by 
force and treachery, and it became from that time annexed 
to the papal territeriea. It was then f^nemtly called Marca 
d'Ancona, from its principal town ; but the soui!i-t';i-t part 
of it was also sometimes called Marca dl Fermo, and tbu 
two together wsto oflen dcaigoaied, in tbe plural number, 
' Le Marc he.* 

The Picentes, or anlicnt inlinbilnntg of Piccniim.at« said 
to have been a colony of tho Sabines. Their countiy 
fcAlended along the Adriatic, from ilicEsis to tho Truen- 
t urn, which are also the limits of the modern Marca; but 
tbe Pnetatli* who hvdl south of the Tmentum ns far as tho 
river Matrinns (now PiombaX and formed a sepaintc com' 

VouXIV.-aG 
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tnunity, nrc incUii1o<l In I'l'uvand other «niiont upoera- 
phiTi «iil>iii llie houn 1 ir .,f the I'lcomim. 'iiio/ii**!* 
ftO[>aiat(.-(l tlio PirenicA !rnm tiic country of the Scnones; 
but »oiue uiiliL nl wr.te. t Iwvc r<)ii>iili ri'tl ihc Picvniiin lo 
exttiitd M fbr as Ahininum. Anculum, Firniuin, PoUentia, 
Rieiiia (believed (o be MacoiataK Travii» and ToUantinam, 
w«rv towns of the Picentc& The Picentea m*A9 allianrc 
Tl .iiK% H.< . '2')'}. Uiiring tlto war of PurLus tlioj- 
joiuij.l iln! Suiiiiiilr-), Uuf.mian*, and others a<^ iinsi Uuiiie, 
were defoatid, sw\ for peaee ui)d oblnitii'«l it, am! a Roman 
colony was sent tu Anmiuuin on thai occiuiou. (Livjr, Ej/t- 
f«me XI'.) I'lccnum then beraino a Roman pioTinc9» and 
m» adminiatered by a procoueul. 

The Pieentet were (bremoat in the leajpte ef the Italian 
nation* in the Skicial war: thiy killed the proconsul Scrvilius, 
and der< ;(ird C'li. l*()iii|>i'itis Htiabo, but Woic afterwards 
dufc'uted by him. [AscoLi.] They howev«r obtained Ibe 

civitaii, like the olher ItuUnn |>et)pli'. 

The actual dele^nrioi'.c of Aiieon;i, bmniditl on the cast 
anil north east by the Adriatic, on the north wc*t and weitt 
by the province of Peutro e Urbino, and nn the t>outh by 
Macerala e Cametino, contains lAA.OOO inhabitants. di'<- 
tribttted ammifr iMx tnwnt atid ihirtj-four 'tcire.' having; 
communal r.Kiiif;T>. The principal lowtis are, 1, Ancona; 
'J, .Km (III - iiiiln iit A«iium), with 1 l.OOi) inhahilanl<) : 
Osimn, wilh llili;il>il:ii;l-. (C';ilin.lii, iri -j r/( ) 

The acouunt of tliu other two provinces m given under 

FBSMO XD AsCOLiand MaCBRATA R CAMERirtO. 

(Cbmpaj^oni, Reggi'i Piee$ta} Coluflci, Antiehitd Picene, 
Slvola. 4lo., Fertno. 1786 97.) 

MARCKLl.lN. ST. [Isere.] 

MARCELLl'NUS. [AjiMn?(r<i MARcr.LLf«rs.1 

MARCKLLl'NUS was bi^hr-[. ..t K >uw \n the rei-ii of 
the emjicror Diocletian. Ho h;is laeu reprt-.tcnlctl by 
some a<t h;iMnt;. throii;ili fear during the persecution raised 
under that emperor, offered incense to the heathen dettie% 
but this IS coiile»Ie<l by oilier*. He died A.n. MA. 

MARCELLU. BENBUETTO. a patrician of Venice, 
ion of Agoetino Marcdto. a aenator, was bent in I<h4. Hi« 

elder br«>thcr, .Vlessandro, who was miu h di:itin^>uished for 
his knowled^'e in natural philosophy and mallieuiatK-s, as 
well as fir h -- m iMenl acijuiroment-, iia l weekly inusic- 
]>arties .it hi5 house, to which probably the early predilec- 
tion of Henedetto may be attributed. Avong tlie maaten 
to whom the eare of bis education «m aangned am men- 
tioned Oasparini and Lottt, nhder whom be atitdied conipo- 
aitiori. but we do not flnd that he produced anything par- 
ticularly worthy of notice idl 17IC. in which j-ear a serenata 
fioin his pen was ] < r!, i tiu d at Vieim.i. w iw n the birth of 
the (ir>,f son of the enqicrur Charles V(. was ihcrc celebrated 
With much ceremony and spleiiduur 

Ills great work, and iliat to which is to be ascribed the 
celebrity of his name throughout Europe — ^fbr as a Vene- 
tian noble lie would have been known only in • aimll die- 
trict, and but for a brief period— was published in S vols, 
f ilio. Ill the year* 1 i and IT^fi, iiiidur the title of Estro , 
Pyrtim arrnnrjirn, Parafraxi snj'ra i 50 primt Stilmi, Ptesin I 
</» G. A. (liintini > II. rniutca df B. Marcrllo, Jatrizi I'rneti. 
The learned M. 8uar<l, wboM roputalion as a niUMical critic 
once sUrA hi'jh. seems to approve the tuher strong term ' 
with which this title rommeneea; for. aaya ho, nothing 
equals theenthosiasin that reii^ns in all theee compositioni* ; 
it tnnsfen to niu^ic the encrgv of Oriental thoui;ht. and 
converts the comp Kser at once into n Pind.ir and a^tichael 
Ai!j<v>. Whatever may have b«-en tLf ;',ree of enthti- 
si.iMu |Hr...e>*ed by Marcello— and doiil»ilc«». it was gieat — 
there is n rtainly t<N) much of il in this opinion. (Jraceful 
and appropriate nx'I 'dy. supj orted by liarinonyuf the puiest 
kind, in hi* true < haraiieri-^lic. He occasionally, though 
not often, is nand* but ibia grandeur ipcii^ out of simple 
sources, and noes not rouni learned combinations aitd com- 
pliciied partsanuuij; its eh nn : t- !n his Mjle istobetraced 
Hound musical knowlctl^-o, yunled bv f^ood ^cnsc and polished 
by ^ . 1 i,\.iie. He is always eli^iaiii. never K"'"tl«^""'» ""d 
as to tikti sublimity implied in the remark of the French 
critic, we have never di«roTered any s(^n«> of it in ihc works 
of the noble Venetian, moeJi aa wa admire tbom for other 
Valuable qualities. 

Mr. Avtson, in his well known J\*i:ay on Miuictil Erprrs- 
atm, carrion hw udrniralion of Marci Uo's P«alm4 to (:reat 
lenf;ths. ind !> us to infer that he considers them at 
lea»l on a level with tlie workt of lite Italian's great coa> 
tempomy, lUndel. Time baa idiown tbe extfaTaganea of 



tliis opinion, and a^signoil t i thcVcnctisrj eom poser bit 
rank, v^luch yaJuublvdiy la bii^li, but Iat truQX ^in( <'f 
loftiest kind. Avison however evinced the »iiirtr.t> -{ 
admiration by issuing propouil* for puMufaing *n «t!.;.»eL I 
the Saimi a«t to English wurds ; bnl the exceut.uc A tt* 
desi};n devolvc<l on Mr. Oartli. atHawM of Uiirbaik 
ver)' skilfully adapted tothemasieottr own pro— tmmm\-i 
of the Psalms, ail 1 ; uM she^ tha work ( ■ "i i. i>j» i*, > 
found in roost iinisu al lilr:iries) m mv'^'i ^a* • ^ 

lutnes. 

Maretsliu ouinpfised tuntiy utlier works bawdes hit^FaaUaiL 
but few, if any uf them, liave surrmd. Be ^ ao( mmtmr 
his attention to rousie, but wia no acliet n^fmimir. 
and dttrinir many years one «f the Ooundl «f Testy. He 

dic<l in 17.19. 

MARCELLUS. MARCUS CLAUDIUS. \»m -a < 
Rijinuii < iiii'5ular laniily, oflt-r psi-;ii:^' t!..-ouirh the yl ry 4 
(iKliie and qua<aiur, uus made cousui h.c. ttk. Tlw iraJi*- 
padane Gauls having declared war against Rome. Marrrii-t 
marched against them, defeated ihcm near Anpmr >i«3 u:* 
Addua, killed their king Vindomarus, and r^jnatl -A 
arms, the * apolia opiinu,' which wwre axhiknid m kia 
triumph. At the beginning of the seciel>d PwtNC wmu Mae- 
1-cUm-* w;is ^fwX to Sicily .j, jira-i.ir .Tliti;u»i«r ir^ 
111,111 Y'XXi of tiie i-.i;itii!, und liud uU.i tlic Ul^i* of kc<(f^^ '.i* 
S>i:H-u«ani firii! t'j their alhiuuc with Komc Afi'r :-.■% 
battle of Canna- lit was r«^ailied to Italy, tu oppuM Uibl- 
bol. He to >k the command of the r«rlics of iW K.c-ui 
/brcea in AouUa, kept Hannibal in clMcfe. and dsfeaAti 
Nela. In tne year 314 b.c„ being airain swa sn l. he t«a 
Casiliniira by surprise. He wan next scot l<> Sj^ilr, wb»t# 
Syracuse had declared against Ruin*. [Uiuo>^ii-« ' 
After a siege of m .irly three years, tlie town »»» lAirs :jj 
the year tXt h.c, and Marcellus relurtird to K"i»( V'^^ 
the rich s)K)i)s. Archimedes lost hi» life on lb« v<x&>w --z. .! 
this taking of Syracuse. [.Ak< niMKoes.] M«re«Uiis 
obtain tbe tiiumpb, but only the ovation. as the waraSaa;s 
waa not entiraly termuuited. In the icer Si* W wee etaa 
ehosen consul, and had tbe diraetion af the war afowisC Hm- 



11 ! Ill in A]Hi:;;i. wlicn hn took the to»n of Sa i_ ifj4 f<,«uf :r 
scve.al |i:irti.il i :i;;;ii;ctin!nta with tb« CaTt^.-- ■ ! » with' 
ony defmitc rt'^uli. la the fiiU- I'ut^.' '•lAr .i, t'-^ ■- i. trd i- 
command of the army, and fouirht a battle a.^in»t H^r - 
bal near Canusiuni. in which the Rocnans «rrs liiffTktfi 
and ran nway. On the fullewii^ day Manriins rcwwed 
the fi^'ht and defeated tbeCartbaginiana. mm* wbaA Han- 
nibal withdrew to the mountains of the Bru'.i:i. In the 
next year, b.c. 208. Marcellut wm elected omimiI, (or ihi 
fifth tiuiL'. v i;h '1' (^u;iili;> ( ri'-puiu-. He coQliQiJcd t« 
carry on the war a^ftui»i H.iiui bal, v*li«.n, bemf n-rMtn^-: 
near Venusia. he ronhly ventured uuL, fril iiilo an aabuw 
uf advanced p<wts, and was killed. Haontbai ' C» e—< k-» 
body to be buried with hotwurs. ( Livy. xxsd. 1. 14. 
He waa one of tbe moat diitinguished Rnman 
during the second Panic war, and had tbe booeuraUs i 
tnlion uf ft dfinlerestetl man. 

MARCKI.I.U.S. F.MPrRlCUSi, « B^rvl»*,I. 
and was magittfr offlriorvm in tSi>' r> i2Ti of Tb#oA>«*B» '-is 
Grrrit. The only work of his which i%n% cudm iL>va is %» 
is I'liiitlt'il ' Dc Medicamenti* empinci>. phvsicu e< rsi^ ^*- 
libus,' published at Basle, IM7« Veniee. 'lM/{ aad wnk 
the * Medici Principos.* Paris, I56y. Tbeath M msa W ila 
d>n.'* not appear to have belon|?v<l lo the medit-ai ^.<e» 
sion, ho gives us much curious infurouUioB respacu-^ ua 
manner in wbieb medicine waa atndmt «t tbM «■» ■ 
Gaul. 

MARCELLUS I. sucreede<l Marvettifitta m bia^ «f 
Rome, hut we know little of him, exeept tbas he m mid • 
hare been strict in enfbictng ibadiseipliM eftha^M^ 

He died a d 310. 

MARCF.LLUS H. wm elected aAcr tbe death ef P«» 
Julius HI. ' I i ^.Ki.iiut <i < <i iti ifs» than a BMaib alNen» 

elof'tton. He wai Mk-cep<led by Paul IV. 

MAKCGRAA'VIACK.E. a natural onkr of P»:t7"-i 
lous exdgens, bavins an uubricatc-d calyx, nummMist>7-- 
Cy nous ttamens. and a superior ovary with a disrxN-j ^-..-bs 

and many polynparaRma oetla. Thay are all iabitaM«» *l 
the tropical parts of America, and aia aaoalls miiml'^ 

shrub*, which are somet iui-^ Ime parasite*. The ori*' j" 
of no known use. and of bai litilc intercut, cxwpt in * • • 
tetniitical point of view; unless for the sake i>f its vr" 
riuus braeta, which vaiy in form in dtSemit 
wbieb are tttnnUy mora or lam I 
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Mar<*ffrmari« umlhrUjiti. 
I, a |jiu.-h<'i aliniX'! ioTfrUil >>m< i "iiK'niiir t<> llbi> ]>< .l.iiicU- uf an unniHWdid 
► f.'(i..n of the fime. 

MARCH* the tbird month of Uto yewaeeordtDe to modem 
cominatation. oontnninc thirty-onedaya. The Roman year 
originally began with March tJA.NUABv],and vrus in fuct so 
eotuiilcrcd in £iii;lund hsfuro the alteration of ihc st}le, the 
legal yearcoinini-'ncini,' on llu- '2.jtli ui Man h. Our Aiiylc*- 
Sa\un anccston cttllcd a n)o»t cnnm nil> flii/J m tnat/i, loud 
or stormy month ; »nd &oinetiinLS Ili u- i cir Jifurd nionat/i, 
viliich some inlcrprct Rheda'*, otlicrs lihi'dc or Retke, the 
rugged or rough month. Tlic name of the mooth il wid 
to be derived ftom ili»t of Man, the god of ««r. 

Before 1564 the computation of the French >car he^jan 
from K.islor, si) tliut occasianally the same \v;\t ini.'lit c lu- 
jnehciid lv,o months of March, Mtrx aranl, ami Mars 
ajircii. ir Kapler uiruircd ni .Mardi il-.i'lf, llu.- m iiuli bi ijan 
io Olio year and cuik-d in auothc-r. I'iie cliange of compu- 
tation from the Qr!^t of Januun tu Easier, in that eounlrjt 
wisilirected by an edict of CbarUn IX. 

There ia an old proverb, mentioned by various vritcrt, 
which represents Marrh as borrowing certain days from 
April. These arc called, by the ru'itics in many jMirl^ both 
Of England and Scotland, tii'- D'.rruwril Days. Tlicy arc 
gtrticuiarl^' noticed in the poem coiled ' Tbo Complaynl of 

• Maich uid lo AprrUI. 
I tea Uitne ha(m U{hio • Mil | 

Htjt Ifint >n^ir ihr<-r fir»t tiiys to in<». 
AikI I'll be banti'l tu hat thrm dlo. 
Tlw lint n iholl Iw wiiM iiud went. 
TIm Mmt it tluil be uaw and tlaalt 
Th* Ihird It til all b« «tr a rn~-x». 
8«H gar l)u binlf >li<-k to Ihp Irr^ 
liut when tlur ljiirruwi-<t tia)* v^i'rr- ;;>iiir, 
Tlie tlirce tilly caDie uiii Uii lianie.' 

Dr. Jnmieson, in his * EtymoloRical Dictionar>-,' says, 
'The-'* days being generally stormy, our foitfatht'rs have 
endeavoured lo account fur this circumstance by preicndinfj 
that Mwpch b or rmced tbem from ^\pril, that benti^tht extend 
Ilia power eo muefa longvr. . . . Tboae,* he adds, ' who are 
moeh addieted to tupenttition, will neither borrow nor lend 
on anv of these days. If any one would mpow lo borrow 
of them, they would consider it as an eviuaoe ttHtt the 
person v\i>h('d to employ tbc article borrowed for the pUV' 
poses of witchcraft against the lenders.* 

Ray, in his Collection, has a diffi-rent proverb relating to 
this month, viz. that ' A buahel of March du»i is worth a 
kiD8> ramom f thereby espreiaing the impottance of dry 
or duetjr weather at lbs paitieukac ■aaaon of the year, in 
an ^ieuHoml point of view. 

(Brady's Cf<tris Cafmilaria, Bvo., Lond., 1812, toI, i.. 
p. 63; Puretiere. Dirtiorihivre i'rtiferf^l ; Brand's Pujtilar 
Aniitnt'l" '^. Ho. edit., vol. i., p|> -iGo.) 

MARCH, in music, is, properly speaking, an air in duple 
time, played by martial instruments — i.e. by intlatile and 



well as to amuse and cheer troopa of all kinds. It liowover 
has long since gamed admission wherever music is heard, 
and comtequeatly u written for every kind of musical in- 
strument. Hense ionw of ttw nott ilrikinc compositions 
to the joealMt masters ; as, liw imtaaetb the marches in 
Randel s oratorios ; the rdigious marches f MareA^t relifn- 
ensei) in Oluck's Alanle and Mo7.art'> Z<iiilii'r!l''jti' ; tlW 
two funeral inarches (.Warc/t?./M'(«'/<n) of Becihovoii, kc. 

The true March is always writieu in cootmun tune, <jr in 
what i« called a compound of that measure, and begins on 
a broken part of the bar, with an odd crotchet or a quavei; 
It is slow for naod or parade nrraikm^ quick for oniinary 
marching. We are told by Ronsseaii, that Marshal Saxe 
used the march also fur the purpose of accelerating or re- 
tarding the pace of his truups in battle. In his days there 
was more form, more ceremony used ; soiiR iliing like eti- 
quette was kept up in fightirij; : wc doubt wliellier the 
luuvemcnlsot the battalions in the fields of Austerlitz and 
Waterloo were perlurined to musical movements, or even tO 
the siiniile beat uf druiuii. 

MARCHANTIA'CEiE. a small natural order of Acn>- 
s;en8 or Cryptoi^amic plants, forming part of the old group 
called He]>uiicK«. They are plants of a low or, anizalion, 
111 iiiHsi ui-iauces having; no di>!iuclion of h aves uud stem, 
Liiia thill, leal), lobedlhallus in ilu ir room, in which re^jwct 
they rcwmbie ticliens, but are fiiriiish> d with breathing pures 
and an approach to apiral ve»:>els m the form of elaters, 
whicli latter cireomstaneea devate tbem to ibe level of 
Ly c '|hjtliaeess and Manileacem. 

Marchantiaccoj differ from .lungcrinanniarcjp, with which 
they were formerly cumbiiu-d under the old name of Hcpa- 
ti'-rt', in not hoviiig a di!*tinct stem, and in their fruit not 
bein<r four-valvcrl. Marchanlia itself, a common plant 
under the norih (,ide of old walls and hedges, uptin damp 
ground, forms deep green patdies with a lobed liohraoid 
tballus, and has reprodnetitv organs of two Undi arranged 

separately Ih-Iow iiuKtiroom shaped heads; eocof tbem ap- 
pears to be male and the other female. None of the i 
are of an j kimwn 




Endlirher separates the order imto Avr. with flw ftOoW- 

ing disnnctivo characlfTs: — 

1 HicciACE.e. Frmdotc. Involucre none. Gqmiles 
biir>t!r.p irregularly. Elatcrs none. Aquatics. 

.NTHOCKROTE.*. Frondosc Or leafy. In\'olucrc nona^ 



inilMlile instmmeiita -to mark the steps of toe infantiy, as I Cajpeulea l-S-valved* vith a cenUai eolomelia. Elaters. 
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3. Tahuioniac F..K. P'rondosu. Involucre lulerogenvous. 

-I. M AUCMANTi FruiitliM:. liuth invulucre itnd 

iiivi.luixl. Capsules various, Ofwoiog irrafttlulj liy tesUi. 
£Uter». Flowers capitate. 

MARCH E, LA, one of the pntvinces or military j;uvcrn- 
■Mmts inio vbicb France wm dividod boforo the Rvvolu- 
tion. It «ma Imanded on tite north by Berri, on the east 
liy AuxtTKnc. ui\ tin- M»utli hy Ijinmisin. iiikI mi ^!K'^^l•■-t 
by I'uitou and a small imrllou of Aiij;oiiinois. hmuio, 
mIiii'Ii ili'iioiis a frontier d.-^tiii-t, was iU-ri\e<l from ll^ >i!u- 
ali in on the border of Lnuuiisiit (of wbicli province it was 
fornit-rly uccuuntcd a suUliviMnn, bcin^ Mum^times calleil 
La Marcbo du Liinousiti| lowartl Poituu and lierri. It was 
subdivided into La Uauta Maiehe (Upper Msrebe), on the 
cast side, of which Guerct (population 31iiU town, :\91\ 
vrbolo commune) wn* tho ra|iital. and Aubu!i>on (pop. 
•! :;j I iM.vn, 1," wli'i'.i" (Miniiiiuu'l, nuiir'^uiii.-iif (p<ip. 'illO 
town, wiiole foiiinuini't, and Fellftiu (pop. •J-'Hi to«n, 
.iJJs wlitilu conimuiif I, fliii f low n> ; and l.a Ha><.s« Marchc 
(Lower Marchu) on the west side, of wiiicli Bellac (pop. 
SOSft town, 36(17 whole oommune) was the capital, and Lu 
Dornt (pup. 1805 town, 2-237 whole eniBinune) and ConTo- 
len> I pop. '^215 town, 3687 whole roromnne), chier towns. 
La ll.niic Mrifflie now constitiHis ilie di'pariniciit of 
Chu'sk ; I. a 15a->.e Marche is im luiifd in llie deparliueir.s 
of Haite ViKNNK, Indrk, and CnAKKNTt. 

This district was uicludtid in the territory of the Lemo- 
vicc«, a Celtic nation* who al^i urcupied Lituoutiii. In 
Koman Gaul it was oomprelMsnded in the province of 
Aquitania Prima, and afterwards was succe»sivvly occupied 
by the Visigoths and Frankn, under the latter oi whom it 
made part of the duchy and kingdom of Aqniiaino. In the 
tenth century it f.irni' d a roiinly under Bo-oii 1.. who was 
tilso count oi I'dii^Di'l. Tlio < .luiiiy of Mari lie coniiiiued 
111 llic ];">ii->Mon of llu- des( eiid.iiils nf H i-.,,]! imhl tile lie- 
^■Hiiiing of ihc fourteenth century, when it was seized by 
Philippe ly. le BeL It was subsequently given by Phi- 



lippo V. Ic Long, as an apanage, lo his brother Charles, 
wno^ upon commit to the crown, exchanged the oonnty of 
Marclte with Louis I., duke of Bourbon, for the county of 
Clermont. Upon the death of I^Jiii'i, duke of Honrbon, the 
■■ iiuily of Marclie caliu- !o In-^ mt mil sun, Jarq les nr .l.uiu^-. 
lit ISoiiibon, who wa< a[<iHitn;fil h\ liie km); Jean Il.coiisla- 
Mo of F'raiicc. .Iii.i]iirs strugul'd nj;ain»t the English 
under the Black I'rince, but with so little SUCCess that he 
Tc-iitrnod to tho king his Hword, the ensign of llie constable's 
utfice. He was taken prisoner at Poictiers. aj>. 1356, and 
was killed a d. 1361, with his son Pierre. flKhting against 
the disbanded niercenanes. r.nlled the Tar<l veiius, m ar 
Lyon. [I-YON.] Tilt- < iiniiiy of Marclie pas»e<l subseouenlly 
111 ihe counts of I'arili.i'-, a '.ir.mrli uf the family of Arituig- 
nnc, and from iIk iii to tin duke^ of Uourbon ; and upon 
the confiscation of ihe territorii-. of Charles, duke of Honr- 
bon, by Francis I., it came to the crown* ajx 1523, with 
which it was finally united. 

Tho name of La Marche or lies Marches was formerly 
given to the ft'ontier of Basse (Lower) Normandie, towards 
Maine sind Pei chc. The towns of Argenttto and Sfoi were 

IIK-Iuiled 111 tin- (lis! ru t. 

MAK( 11 KS. THK. M rk, Ant;Io-Saxon meajic, is 
a word euniiii 111 to alinost all tlie languages of Teutonic 
origin, in sense ^carcely >urying; fnMn the word as at present 
used, a murA. But from denutin^ a mtrk in general, it 
ranetodcnotein a spenflc and peculiar sense those important 
marks by which the boundaries of wiilo dumanis were indi- 
cate:!, and in tliji* sense it is found lu An(;lo Saxi.ii w i iiiii;;s. 
lieiK-c tlu wnril (he mari'hfi*, that is tlie roiintrv Iviii^' m ar 
and all lilt the ufuks which indicate 1 the ll:llll^ of Iwk 
kinudoius, dukedoms, or other exttui^ive jnrisdu u ,ri>. 

Tlie word is used in Germany, and upon it is fuuuded one of 
their lithssof honour, the markgrqfi margrave), or lord of the 
narehea; and our own marqtua isof tlie same origin, though 
it does not appear that the few persons who in early times 
ttherc was no Kiiiili-h tnarqui-. lA fore the reign of liu liard 
J I.) Ii tre this title had any i-arlitular cjiinection with the 
la 1 i I. ho. 

G.eat part t/f England being bounded by the ses, there 
r iiil l be Init little marrh land. But on the side toward 
'W ale., and in the north where England abuts upon Kcollaiid. 
iherewaii inarcli Uiid: and when wesp«rakofthemarclies.the 
Jand near tlie borders of the two roiiiitrii-. is «luit i> imaiit. 

Wales being oooqucred by Kiu^ lidviaid J., wu Lww 



little in history of (be marches of Wales. But ih* vrm 

continued in use long after llie ion'|i.e»i ..f i.iai rt-vst,",. 
The great family so celeliratcil m the early iiis-iory ui Li^f- 
land, whose hereditary name wa» l>c Moriuu Man t'Ulit 
Dead .Sea*), contractuid and GalUcixed lulo JtlurtitMr. ad 
wliusv chief roidence M Wigmore Ca«il« in Hcnilai- 
shire, had the chief manageiBeat of ihw aftinef the W«iu 
marrhes. and was known by the title of Kati «f Usftx 
King Edward IV.. their liiual 'l. -'-i nil.int ar. J J>«-ir ».-rt-rjl, 
wai called Earl of March wL.li- lu^ laihfr tx^ Uu^t U 
York. 

But Scotland reinaininj^a distinct soroRignty fa 
centuries after the subjugation of Wila^ tWe 
toward* that country ore uequenU* 
and espeeially as being the seene or I 
sions in which the p«-uplo of both rountrtct frvr^v«atl« 
eii)^<;ed. or of conflicts ansini; out of national ^<al'>u««« itii 
disputed rights. The iiKiiiiti ii.iiirf . f aviih> r,:> 
regions, lawless, or coiistaiitl) luili'.i- to become wa. vm sa 
object uf great iinpurtamc ; .m l f.ir this pitfiwe the 
marches towards Scotland were divided mio t«e psstMaf^ 
the western and the middle uiaicheis citch ef wtath Im1 
court* peculiar to ittcM^aoda kind of pfeiidsfw ^ttmam, 
wlio wan railed the warlen. 

M.\ l^Cl.V'NUS, born in Thrace, of ofcsmre parax 
waids the end of the fiuiith century, entemi lisr srsr. 
nk^e gradually by his iiuril to )ii|;h rank, and ««» oa^ s 
senator by Tbeu<iosius IL When Tbcudooias dtrd iajs iMi 
his si-ier Puleberia, then fifty-two y*m old, rfmd W 
hand to MardanuB, who was near iimty, her a use i bs Iham^ 
liiin eapable of bearing the erewn with dtignitt sad ad«a»- 
tage to tho state. Marcianus married her. a.-~.d «»• rr.- 
claitned cm|ieror. His reign, which lasted ImW nv-rr t>a& 
six years, was |H.>aceful,and hi> adtniiusiraiKin was rqaitsbi* 
and tlrm. He refused to pay to AttiU the tnbuic li'wlurh 
'J'heodu-ius had submitted. In the yf>«r -Ijj .M.irr«aaa 
iu-knowledged Avitus as emperor of the Weal. Mmrtwmmt 
died in 457 ; his wife Pulehena had died bsfae tea. Be 
w as succeeded by Leo L 

MARCniSNNKS. [Noro.] 

MARCION'ITKS. a r.hgious »e«t of the *c- nj sM 
third ceuturio of our OMa, ^o called frum ibt r !r»t-^*f 
Marcioii, a native of Sinope and a pri«.-»t, who sJ.'f 't-tj tr* 
old Oriental belief of tuo independent, eternal, e » r»i»tuv 
principle.^, one evil and the other good. Hs sndsn 
to apply this doclrino to Christ lamt v. aMcrt^a^ tk 
souls are enanations of the good pmiciplc, but oar 
and the whole visible w>rld arc the cieation "f t*:^ 
Renins, who strives to chain down our spmtt*! ti'.-^.'v U 
coii)oreal fettcis. so i.i make tin- vnil furg-.'. r« p . i iri 
noble origin. He further mamlaine<i that ibc law ^ ILw^ 
with its threiits and pioniises of things ti;rrc»trul. «■> a 
contrivance of the vvd principle in order to biad acn ttJl 
more to the earth ; but that the good priociple. M erdir to 
dissipate these delusions, sent Jesus Clirtst, a purv rmiae- 
nation of itself, tdvlng him a coqiorcal appcarbnct; a>! t*tt- 
blance of bodily f,ria. in order to rctuii.d u>»n '--«w 
inti lUcliial iiaiurc, and that thcv cannot expect £o4 
hapj iuess until the) are reunite({ to the pnnopir .^f rmi 
from which tiicy are demed. Marcson and hi* I ii ipisi 
coiideinncd oil ^easutea which are i»ol sfMnel: they 
taught that it was necessary to combat ov«i} nat^ tftsa 
attaches us to the visible world ; they ooitdacaaiBd aatms« 
and some of them even rcgicit. d the luce-^ry <A 
the fVuits of tho earth, wln. li tlu-y b lu*^.! u. hi.\< W« 
created by the evil principle. '] lie .M iicujtiUes sprcmi k* 
111 tlie East, and ospecuU} in Persia. The chief fiffwasM 
oi' Marciou was Tcrtullianuik who wrote • book le rM 

his doctrines, 

(Tertnllmnus Advgrmu Uartiomm; Pluqwet. Imot^ 
mare det HMmm.) 

MARDIN, a town of Northern Mesopotamia, han^ <■*- » 
stix'p lull V, ]..( 'i fnims part of the clia.n ihit diw'.i. -."^ 
basiii of the I i per Ti;:ri>. or country of DiaiUekr. fi«» sa« 
plains of Siiijar, which are watered bv the btituenU J 
Euphrates. Marilin is a considerable though Msck*«ik 
and Is said to contain -.>i),ooV inliabitaals^ ItnMBMsef wkMB 
ore Moslems, and the rest Christiana. aoae Mm^ 
The Christians are ditrided between SyHan* of the Gimb 
Church, Ncstorians, and .\iuicnians. T\te ,Vvr;an«. «^ 
are the mo.st niiinerius, have t«o churdies ni iL* ».«■*. 
a;n! ino l utnciits 111 the neighbourhood. Tliej rc«J 
tiluicit Mrvice w thv Sytim language^ whwh ft% U »^ 
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rnnflTegation understand, the vulgar tont(ue being the 
Arabic. Thuir patriarch showed to Mr. BuckiDghilll a 
huuitoDM con ot' tb« Goapeb in Hyt'tko, writlea on parch* 
iB«nt> nobly ulttmttMted. and Imring th* dale of 1 1 Ml. 

Mardin ha eight tnoiiques, several bazaars, and some 
piiblir balhs. Tlie rastU-, which b built on the summit of 
ihi' Inll a*M)V(! tlu- t(»wn, is stfou^ l>y iu situaliuii. The 
(ouit of Mardiii in nearly half-way between Diarbekr and 
Mozul, and on the road from CoMtantinople to Bagdad. 

(Nwbuhr; Ruckiiigimm.) 

HAREM ME, the natne given in Italy to the imwholu- 
Mne lowlaada which mtend along the ooaat of th« liedi* 
lemmean. Tli« nttme is especially applied to the lovlanda 

of Tu>cany and of the I'ai Siato, which arc the most 
cxteiibivu. The Marcmme may he divided into basins. 
Th- 111 -I basin begins north of Lurca, and extends alon^ 
tlie sea-con^^t as fur ns Jjeghorn, south of which town the | 
hd^e of Moiitencro projects as fiu as the aea-<^abt. This 
basin eixtends iiihiaU ftoia ten to twdre nilea to the hiiU 
oost of Pisa; it also ineludei the loweit part of the course 
Iwlh of the Serchio aiiil the Ariio, auil ii calkil Maremma | 
Pisaiia. The next Iwm;! is thai nf the I't tuui, a river which | 
enters the sen ;il>init o^^'iii-. a uuU'-s Maith df I^'ghom. This 
basin, which is calit-'d Ihu Maremuia of Vollcria, is of smalt 
exloiit, fur the hills again approach close to the sea a few tuilcs 
south of the mouth of the Cocina. The third basin beKins 
at Pioinbino, and extends as far as Monte Argeularu, a dis- 
tance of about CO mile* m a direct line. It a tietchoa ftom 
10 to 20 niitoa inland, and tndudM the lowei ooune of the 
rivers Comia, Brurij, Oiii)>riJiic, ainl All)i'itii:i. imdtheljkus 
or marihM of C'«sIil;1i 'hl' and Uil'L'li'llu. Xlasi iatgu Uut t 
IS called MaiLinina Scih'm-, Ihimu'o it forms part of the 
pnA'inctiot Siena, it is also called the Maix>mniaof Gros»elo, j 
frutn the town of that name which is situated in the midst 
of it. A deaeription of ihete tracta, whioh eonatitute the 
Tbsean Haremme^ is given under Piia and Sihita (Pm»- 
vinoea). 

The Roman Maremma, which is a continuation of that of 
Su f fur ilicie is no interruption of hilU near the i i asi 
li^ iuut^a one stale and the other), begins at the river Peaciu, i 
which marks the boundary of the two countrioi^, and ex- 
tends as far as Terracina on the frontiers of Naplea. The 
wh<ilc (if (his tract, of more than 12U miles in length, i> low ! 
Olid uiiliealtby; but ila depth inland ia very unequal, j 
owing to vaiiotts olbets of the lower Apennlnee, and alto to | 
detai-lied rid>^'S which approach the sea wiiliout comiivj; 
clo'^e to it, and which partly enclose the loulaads. Tin; 
R'jinun Maremma may therefore be divided into tlirco I 
l>a$ins. 1. That of the lake of Bulseno, including llie 
Hanks of that lake end the course of its outlet, the river 
Max ta, «a well as the riveca Fiora, Arone, and Mignone. 
The mountain* of Santa Flore, on the borden of Tuscany, 
bouuil this basin on the n<>rth-we*t; and Mount Cimioo, 
Mhich is of volcanic formation, on the south-east, divides it 
from the basin of lliL> Ti?H.'r. The luwcr slcjis of tin- rid^c 
of Cirnino approai h ;lif ^en at La Tolfa. iiearCivilavirt liui. 
This Itiisiii. winch i> .'t'lieiallv called the Maremmaof Giriu-l<», 
includea the districts of Corneto, Montalto, Caniiio,Castn>, 
and Civitoveoohia. A deaefiption of it ia given under Pa- 
PAi. Statbs. 

The aceond baain, that of the tower Tiber, extend* turn 

(Civitavecchia to Anzo. The volcanic ridi;*- <if tlie Alh.m 
Mount divides it on tlit- soiuh-ea«l from the Ljsni ul' \\\<' 

Poinplillt! M:ifslic;>. A (li srrilill'ill of l);>lh. wuh >olix' 

account of the N .u iudg phenomena of the soil and almo- 
^ibore, i« given iiinkr (Jmupmjna di Roma. The Ma- 
remme ere of two kiiuU ; some are marbhy, and others dry, 
but both are unwholesome, especially in summer. 

llie name of Maremma is not cominunly uaed in the 
kii)g<lom of Naples to di si^natc the unhealthy lowhinda of 
til ii c.iitntry, whi' li are nlvt e\li iisive, but the synonymous 
Mor<l Paduli, a ciniujj.uii uf jiiiludi, is used instead. 

Tlio Tu^(•an l overnmcat has of late years cBeeii 1 j;reat 
im|iruvcinent!i in its Maremma; the marshes liave been 
drained, the lakes embanked, the ground haabeen brought 
into tillage, and oolonies eslabliahod. The gavemmentbas 
])ubliahed an interesting aocount of the woraa excentad lor 
1Ih -»i (iT>jccts. with an atlas, ful., Florence, 16.')8. 

MAliKNGO. [Alkssandkia : Bonaparte.] 

M.\RI''NM'S. [( "H\KKMI. 1 NKtUI hl UL.] 

M.'\RH'NZlO, LUCA, ccitatuiy the iiiOBt vokiminous, 
ond, in theopiuion of many, the best of all thecomposers of 

iaiadngnl% vaa bom at Cieacaglia in ficeaaia, about the 



middle of the sixteenth century. Ilis parents were poor, 
but his fine voice recommended him to the protection of the 
principal eocleaiastic of the places who had him inatrueted 
in tnuiiie by Giovanni Oontini, the author, we are told, of 

many saered eoniposiliuiis. Ilis fir.it appointment vvo-s as 
maestro dt Cupr/f,i lo I tie r;irdii;al I.uiffi d'Enlw. und at 
lioiiie, .<a)s Adaiiii, lie Mas helosed uiid eare>bed by luanv 
great (lersonages, anti among the number by the king of 
Poland, on whose invitation he paid a visit to the dominions 
of that monarch. Peacham. in hia 'Complete Gentleman,' 
tells us that he was 'in displeasure with the pope, for over- 
RUIch fimtiliarity with a kinswoman of his holiness,' whieh 
was the eausc of his quitlin<^ Italy for a time. lie stait^s 
other particulars rehiin e to this, which are extraordinary at 
least, and not now worth investigating. Maicnzio returned 
however lo iheinin d rity, and wa.-> admitted into the pope's 
cha|>el, but id what cajMicily does not appear; Peacham 
says as organist ; Dr. Uurney denies this, assigning as the 
reaaon of hi* diabeliel^ that in the papal ehapel them ia 
no organ. The former, who eertainljr tnu acquainted with 
Mareiizio. dcst-ribes hiiu as a Mittle block man,' and nien- 
lioiis tiie I uv I. second, and third parts of his Thyrmit, m 
' bon^s tlie Mijvci themselves might not liavuheeuaahamed 
to TOiiip'ivc.' He died at Rotne in 1 

In lelniiun to his style of coinpusitioii the Italians de- 
scribed him as il fiu aolet cigno (ibe sweetest awan), and 
the praise thoa poetically expcesaed waa peifwtly juat. la« 
deed as respects tendemesa of air and gracefulness of har- 
mony ho has had few rivals. In vigour of imagination ho 
ha-» .superiors, amotij; whom our own best F.n^lisb madri- 
i^Lihsts niayt'i' named without ineurnngthe charge of national 
l>ariialiiy. Even Peacham, his eulogist, mentions several 
£ngl;»h comiKi.Hers who, he says, 'arp inferior lo none ill 
the world (lu»vv uuich bucvor (ho Italian atlriUutci to him- 
lelfc) for depth of akill and riehneaae of conoetpt.' Aa he 
was one of the cerlieat eonposera of erainenee, hi* works 
have been open to all, and he has been more or less imitated 
by many writers of vocal music in parts. Handel oud 
Purccll, as Dr Burney remarka, did net disdain to beootn* 
bis debtor. 

MAREOTIS. [Alkxa>curia: Eovn ] 

MARGARET, daughter of Walderoar III, king of 
Denmark, married in 1363 Hequin. king of Norway, on 
the death of Waldemar. In 137* liamret'e son Ouun^ 
then a minor, aueoeeded to the crown of Denmark under 
t'li- r:i;-rdiansliip of lii- nioth(^r. Tlii father Haquin d> ing, 
Margaret was ackno\vled;,'i;d (jueen of Norway. Olau;* 
die<l in l.!r;7, nnd the Danes also ackiiijwlcdged Mar- 
garet as their queen. She turned her arms against Albeit, 
kin^ of Sweden, who was not popular with his subjects, 
defeated him. and made lam prisoner, and was then ac- 
knowledged queen of Sweden. After aeveo vcars' confine- 
ment, she released Albert, on condition of hi^ formalljr 
renouncing the crown of Sweden. In 1396 the estates of 
the three kingdoms assembled at Lalmar, where it was 
agreed that in future they should all be ruled by one an<l 
the same suNereign. This act was called the '( alniar 
Union.' On this occasion Maigaret designated her nephew 
Erick 03 her sueocssor. 8b« diM in November, 1411, Ming 
£9 yearaof age. 

Margaret nad many great qualities: but ber political 
conduct, espefiany in lur Iran-actions with Swedcti, was not 
I free from dujiUeily and violence. To the Dauvs however 
she proved a good queen. She loved p mip and splendor, 
was !ira\e .inu resolute, and had rather the qualities of 
1 the .Mrun^er sen than thoee of her own. CBniCK Xlll. of 

Sweden.] 

MARGARET OF ANJOU. [Henry VI.] 
MAKGARBT OF RICHMOND. [Hknuy VH.] 
MARGARIC ACID, a fatty acid, so called by Chevreiil, 

vvli.i di»t hven 11 it, from * toargariles ' (/lupyn 'irj/.. i. a pfarl, 
< ri menini ol it> peculiar lustre. It is prepaivd liom soap 
made w ith oiive oil and potasii : iIun is lo be perfectly dried, 
and then mactamted for twenty-four hours in twice its 
weight of cold alcohol. The oteate of j)ota*h, which the 
soap also contains, ia disaolved by the alcoliul, while the 
roargarsteof potash tsmaina unacted u|>on; this is to be 
well washed with cold alcohol, and then dissolved in 200 
parts of boiling alcohol : on cooling, the margarate of potash 
i-r\ slalhzcs ; and as it cuntams a little okate, it is to In- 

ciys(aUi2ed a second time : it ts then lo b<- decomposed, and 
thu raargaris Mid fracipitoled by the ndditim «f hydzeelilo- 
IMMid. 
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quantity of waier ]iaiii iny >1 iii]) • i • 
into biinar^arato: ut :>■> , whcii lajij-. 
spliero, il absorbs its wt'ij;l»t of uatm' 



Tb* prapertiM of this acid arc. that on cooIiDg. after 
futtioii. It omtallises in pearly OMdlw; it i* ioMrfuUe in j 
wutcr. an<1 hence it» preciintiMMn ttom iu oompounda and 
tolution In iIk- >iri)ii;;eraciuv It hai- nii u^-itl rr'actiMii ; ynd 
iu salts, iiii>-i' of the alkali*. ;ui vory sj>:ii iii^'lv soluhlo 

Ace cordiug to the analynu of IkirzcLius, »l cuniitMU of — 
Tliirtv-ihrMMuiralanla orhvdrogen 33 or 12 59 
Thirty ftvc eamtmtleiltiof cirboD . 310 76*38 
Thme equivaleiili «f tntygen • . M 9' OS 

Equivalent 267 100* 

The iTV*' il^ c iiilaia .1 1 \-■^ r rent, of water, which can be 
aeparatcd uniy bv cunvcriui^ liic acid into a tnargaratv by 
eoDibininf it wit ii a bti»c. 

Margwatt qf P»t<tsh i^ obtain(*<l above staled by the 
aeliofi of •loonol oit konp tuadc uf ohve-oil and potaali ; it 
fte[»nratM Aon ii» foluiuin id boiling alcohol m brilliant 
»( ak>s: with ten timoi iU weight of water, at tbont 15H*. 
it fiirm* a Ulupid solution, wliu h begins t i 1 < -miiii- tinlinl 
at aiiout )4U^. and at Ck" it becnnc* ; u laijj;er 

It, and <onvcTt« it 
I to a moist nlmo- 
withont bi ' uiuinn 

liquid; 100 partsof alcohol »ro ropabkofhoidinic i port 
in soluticn when cold, 10 |tafta when hot. iBther, when 

b^-dti'd, sepiralosn liltb? rattrscaric atid. 

Jiimargaraifi qf h>taMh i>4 soluble in lifit alcolud, 100 jiart?* 
(of ^lv t;r. Ob34) di.-xolvinR 3117 parts ut II- Faiir. <>( 
which however only l"13 ] art remains di^iolved al 6p . 

Margaratet of Sod't ^Ironj'ly roseniblo those of potubh : 
the neutral salt dishes in lu utuea its weight of waUtr at 
172^ and the aolulion becomes gdatinou* at I48*»and eon> 
taini a little aciduloiu aalt. 

Margaralet of Lead.— Of theae there are Ihree, a Mih», 
i rut I . imi! -iui'i r sa'.t. Till" rn'utral !>> prfitltirril l y double 
ilctuiiiii'i^ii I'll! : It ciiiit iiii-i <• lUiLmi''! \> ,iU-r, fus«ii at 

about ITi'^: ImiIiiiit alcniu'! ' I >-i>. -r. ■-.':) dis'^ulVMSboUt 
l)|Of itii werght ; it id le^» soluble in boiltoj^ tutliur. 

When fat is hoilcd with the alkalis as in preparinji; aoap, 
it appears that tbeelementa of the fat. without either yield* 
ini^ anythinf^ to or fehiorbiDg anything from the air. are 
converted into one or more fatty acids and glyeerin; to 
tlu-«o changes the elements of (he water however contribute ; 
till' nevf acids, combining with t!io alkali'i, form M>ap, which 
colI<-ct on the surfuce of the tluid, while tho glycerin remains 
in s.,iiii-..n;. 

MAIHiAlUN, a peculiar fatty matter confainod in vege- 
table oil». and al«o in animal fatst as uiuitun »ui-t and hoer's- 
lard: when the^e have been treated with ether, for the 
pur}>o8e of obtaining stceitn from there, ihe ■rtherenl liquors, 
by '•p«;it:iriL>ia'» evaporoliuiu dr-piisit a pdrtimi of the solid 
mailer they conl.mi. Mi l (iiia L-. to be fulU-rinl uii a 

linen cloili, strongly | i>^'c<l. aii l then exposed for a lonff 
tune to the heal oi a baU-waler bath. This substance is 
very s^dublo in cold niher, which distinguishes it ftoin 
•tearin. It sppeara pcobabie however that bf bailing in 
alkalina loluliane it it converted into •leorio and ; bat adr 
ditional expentaimta are required to datoimina fli nature 

with prei'i'-ion. 

y. \ nr,.\niT.\. Dr I>-,i. l,'s namo r,. tho Tonriiamar- 
}i:n uilcidui Mii(n>. I'ci Ulii, My tun f 'nury. iri li f rriu ut Lu«- 
niriis, Mrleagrina nutrf^tirittfeni of Laiuan k i Avicixa.] 
MAliGAHITA'CEA. M.' do Blamv lk -. usime for his 
thipi family of I^mellibranehifUa. i i imily oomprieefl 
tba genera' VmUeUot MaUem» Ptnm, Crtnatuta, Inocem- 
vttu. Ca/«//«ff. PuMnil99, OerviUia^ and Arieula. [An- 
ti'L^: Mallkacka.] 

MAROARITIC ACID. When eight part* of r istor oil 
are Mponifl-'l In ; aria of hydrate i 1 i-iia.-h <il-^<'i\^:ll in 
four p;iri!i ot mrniur, by heating them logeiber for some 
minute^ tho oil is rendered completely soluble in water. 
MM. Bus«y and Lt canu have discovered in thie aoap thrae 
diflerent fatty acids the marganlie, riemk, and Amadie, 
which are obtainad Iwntiiratiag the base with hydrochloric 
aeid. These acida nrn a reddish yellow ofl. which at a 
teinpc' iturr r ,i»)Mut ro" Fahr. deposits a small quantity 
of »<)lid iu^Uei, which m tho iuargarttic acid. This is to be 
)r«i«>4.'d bctwuen folds of hlotting-pajter, then dissolved in 
xiiiinLt al'-uhul, from which it separates on cooling in pearly 
»ralr« wiiirii redden litmua paper. This acid fiiaaa at 
about 870" Fahr. ; it* ealine eompoands, which bowerer ar^ 
btttlitllelaM«a,ancaUadiiMryan'Atfafc Aeooidiiig to Bus«y 



and Lecanu hydrated margaritic acid is e<a<np r «ii i 
Hydrogen. 10*91; Carbon, 70- SO; Oxysen. !«•». 
MA'ROARON.aeolidwbitafhttyniattM'WIiirhcffyiidwa 

in pearly scalfs. nnd i< oblAiiiLMl by distillm? maTi'ar^ 
vitti excess of luiie. It fuso at about 170^ Fabr. h x 
tilv, soluble in fifty tunes ith weight of hot a3r;>huL mi li« 
times its weight of ;i'ilu-r. Esp>«««i to it» srt»-^ 

of heat in close Vlr^M■l^ it iLauU almost unchanc<d : it 
in the air with a brilliaut flame. NitrK acad acta k« 
•lightly upon it ; lulpfaurie acid einra ^ aad e^jpt awu 
acid it given out. Tho alkalis do not art uf»>n mA.-^^tmi. 

This subAtance is oomp<j«ed of— Hydmjtn, IJ'<;, C«r- 
bon, 8.T.37: 0\y«in, r Jl. 

MARGATE, a w ajxirt tu tu on the co«»t of Kj-t.i, vn. ibr 
parish of St. John, liuu'lied of Ring^sw. arv-i 1»> f 
Thanct, 40 miles cast-north-cast ftxMn Maideaosir. %ui IS 
east from I^ndon (direct distancea). Itt IMM* ftpMbeUf 
derived from If enntei, eigniMng an op>wia>t or kom mtii 
the aoa. Haatad. in hfi * Hiatotir of Kent,* yfc . #fc.d « 
1 799, says, 'Thf town lyf Mar^^ai, wa* till nf lif« x 
poor inconsiderablf ti*liiiit; tmMi, InnU fi^r ili* n»«t 
llic valli. v ailjDiiuni; tin- liailMUir. tl.<- li vifcc* <if »L ch ^-rt 
in general mean and I jw : < ic >iu-ty narrow Uimt ca<M4 
King Street having been tli > Principal MrMC 4t At 
prestint the pnncipal streets of MantotO M* ivgvMyMa- 
sttucted and well porcfl. and lighted with cna; bii4 Maay 
of the houiies and public buildings, includuii; un e»f!*r^ 
squares, &c., arc of a tujKTior do»rrip«n>n. 
wuter is excellent and the »u;>|>l\ .itiimdant. T>a.- >f> r; • 
well adapted to sea-balhiui^. aad lu llii« riri>jic>t<nr'. 
addo<l to the generally aeknouh-dgvd salubrity of V r- % 
and the facdity of cumniunieaiion with tho tMtrj{«.]i« *j% 
maatts of steam-vcsscU, mutt Ite attributed i^ « r^^ <b- 
•reMft in the population of the pariah of St. Jlohni, wnich a 
toai amoonted to 10.3S0. A Vandsoma ncveharrh La 
\u vn liu lt at Margate within lhfS« few icar». Tht*.- •« 
ail lii»iut;il. i :dlcd Draper's Hvi-pifuL founderj m I » 
by Mii iuK'i Y<>aiile\, a member of the 8oriHj of Fn? ' i»t 
I for the housing and maintenance of decayed hoUM-krxfM\ 
The sea-bathing infirmary at Wat dr*ik, near Marfan 
was established by the benevolent Dr. Latteom in (be ««« 
1792. aasiated by eonwutleM wUeh hart haon fmmwH h«a 
in London and Margate. The object of the fWuniL-r^ %t* 
to enable poor people to participate in tbc adTiz>isrr* 
sea-bathing. The builiim^ con&uts of a centre b.>.M:n • 
and two wint^s, and contains wards for the rcec-tjtfk t 
nearly one hundred patients. The natswiii srhn ) \9<>r k 
gratuitous instruction to about 4UU ehildran *d both wtv. 

The present etoue pier >vas erected VBder Iht eapirn 
tendencc of Hesars. Rmnia and Jwaep, al an •t.peaar «i- 
cecding lufl.OOOf. tt ie 900 tat long, aiwl at Us exirt^ -i 
• • iiii- li^'hibouse, liuih fii>m a detr^ti '.f Mr E4itr«ii 
Ilie ciortton oi this pier hai added |;rc«tlr to tiie tuA.iy af 
the harbour, whiek i» moch axpoaad t« «iind* ftm ths 
north-east. 

Margate iavtthhi the Jurisdiction of Dowrr. am «f t«» 
Cinqna-porta. In the jrear iys7 ihn hihabttanu t^^ki 
their town of loo nneh inpenaaca to be Iwtiivr »u>'jr> 
to this jurisdiction, and accordingly apf lied to iIm <-r:*- 

for a charter of incorporation ; but upon the ra*e b( i r.jf K*jnl 
before the altoriio) :;rtii-:ai, ilio oppitsilion of llmer ^v* ». 
stroiii? that their )MUiun was rvfuncd. and »iT>re \>.ra ib» 
epi'lu limn has not been renewed. [Ci««QrE Prars 
i lla>i<<lV Hht. of Kmt; Bfauiiet ^ EmglmiA 

ill aU-i ; I'^f.uliition Retumt.) 
MARGlNiiLLA. [Voi.trTio.«.1 
MAllOlN<yPORA. a genn» of MiLLrroit*!. 
i MARIA TflFRK'SA, ur.-lvhi, h.. m- A,.-irA. r^- 
of Iiurii.':<ry ainl Hi-ht inia, and ftijpre"* ^jI' (jcnxiariv. Ser .i 
1717. \ias tlu- .- .it st daui^bter of Charie* V'l of .^t^-j. 
emperor of tiermany. (Crarlbs VI } In 1 7. '4 CborM 
by his will, known by the name of the Praj«TnsX>e 
regulated the order of raceaMioa in the tumiif af Ai 
declaring that, in defhnh of nale itaaa. hie eUn 

sIlDuld bo liemss uf :i!l llio .\u-lriiii dnin r j^A 
children after lier. 'Mil- I'itiL:niatic S-uctKiU gi^^^ar.i^ 
by the diet of tlx- t iti])ire. nti.l In nil the G<.'maa 
individually, and also by several other fiowen of Ks-^tm. 
but not by tho Bourbons. 

In 1736 MariaTheieeamairied Praneiaof LomiMww^* 
by the peace of Vienna of the pi a t e di ii g war. \>*M W* ^ 
•■o«^t««d as the future grand-duKr* -f To- »r v 
death of Gian Gasteue, the laat oOspninj^ U Um *i 
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Mc'lui. Gian Gastiiiie t]m\ m July. 17S7, unrl Tuscany 
borame buI)|l< i tn i'runn^, wlm, \n Jaiuuuv, I'^'i, repaired 
to Florence with hu consort. Upon the death orCliuries VI., 
in I74Q, the king of l*ru&^ia, the elector of Bavarin. tlic 
•iMtor of Saxony, France, Spam, and the king of Sardinia, 
•mwl to dummibsr tb« Austrian monarchy, to nart.t of 
which each of those powers laid claim. Maria Theresa 
hoMcrer, with a ipirit and decision remarkable for her ngc. 
; si no iiniL' in repairing to Vifiinouml hikmi; post's-.;, m dI' 
AuUfia, Hu(n mi.i, and her other German states ; she tiiea 
proceeded to I'rcstiuri:, took the oaths to the constitution 
of Hunijary, and was' solemnly proclaimed queen of that 
kingdom in 1741. Frederic of Prussia oflersd tto young 
qmen b» frimdahip oa tbe conditioo of her •anender- 
Ukf Silwia to him, out the molutely refbfed, and Frade- 
ti' invaded thnt tiroviuce. The elertur of Bavaria on hin 
jia;l, nsmted \>y v'uwh auxiliaries. in\ailid .Austria knd 

H(il.i'tili:i. aiiil pu-tifil his troops to tlie ^;iti:s ofVR'lil^a. 

Maria TUeiGaa being obliged to quit her capital, repaiVcd 
to Proiibuiy. Convoking the liuni^anan diet, she ap- 
peared i'n the midst of that uaembly with her intent son 
Joseph in her ftniu. Bhe fold tbe magmtea, pretetea, and 

tIeputiuB, that 'iMlng assailed by enemie:i on every side, for- 
saken by her friends, and finding even her own relatives 
liii^tild \() liiT, sliL' liad no liDpi's except in their l(iyalt\', mid 
il:.it shn liail come to pliicL' under iheir protection the 
■i,lll^,•llttM• and ihf son of tlifir k:ni;s.' Thi« heart-stirring 
appeal was answered by a burst of chiTQlric enthusiasm. 
iho Hungarian nobles, drawing tbeir swords, unanimously 
cried out, * Moriunur pio R^e noetro Hajia Thexeu,* and 
the whole military fbree of Hungry waa looii Iti trnn to 
ilercnit tbeir queen. Her tr vip* uiuler General Kevenhuller 
and Prince Chailcs of Ixinuuic, Iter Ijruther-in-law, f(iui:ht 
(!allan(ly. and drove the Frencii and Ba\ari.iiis uut 'if iht 
horeditary states. In the meantiine Chaik-s Albert.fiector 
of navaria, wos elected emperor of Germany, bv the diet 
•anembled at Franltfort, by Uie name of Uiorlea VII. 
Ficderie of Prtnsia won made peace withMan«Th«r«M, 
was obliged to surrender Silesia to him. She also 
made not only a peace but a treaty of alliance with the king : 
of Sardinia ogainst tlic Knnrh and SpiMii;inls. «li,itt. re 
kept in check on the iiJe uf Italy. In 174 ! i!ip Fieiuh 
Were entirely driven out of Hoheuiia. In jrii I'lcdcric 
again deolarud war against Maria Theresa, and invaded , 
Bohfimia ; but tbe elector of Saxony, who Iiad made his i 
jiMtM with her, eeut tbe queen reinforeeraeott which 
obliged the Prueaians to evacuate the eountiy. Tn 1749 | 
Charles VII. died, and Francis, Maria Tln,:t:*;i's Innband, | 
was elected emp«ror. In 1 7 iti tho Austrian and Pied- \ 
tnontese troops obtaincl '^Toat ;iilvniUa^o- m lialv ; tlicy 
f^ained the battle of Piaccnza against the French and 
Spaniards, and occupied Genoa, whieh however they after- 
virds lost through a popular inanrrcction. In 1747 tbe 
war continued to rage in ItaW and Flandert, with wioni 
■uccesa. In 1 748 the peace of Aix-la-Chapette terminated 
the war called ' the wur of the Austrian suoeession,* and 
Miirsa Thc:L--a was left in piMceful possi^sMun of :ill her 
berediliiry doiuuuuus, except Silesia, ^xbu-h lliu kitii^ of 
Prussia kept. 

In 1 "50 bei^an the Seven Years' War. between France, 
Austria, and Russia on one side, and Frederic of Prussia on 
tbe other, f Fumsic IL] It ended ' in 1 763, leaviiu both 
Aaetria and Praasia wHh the aame houndaile* ai bialbre. 

In 1765 Maria Theresa lost hcv husband, for whim she 
cjintinnei! to weor mourinng till hi:r di\uh, and her son 
.I'Ki'ph \^as elected emper(»r, [Joseph 11.] Slie hnwever 
letained in ber hands the administration of her dominioDS, 
and dcTOtsd all her cares to promote their proaperity and to 
tlie inpi«vament of the people under ber vwav. 

The only act of Maria Tbereaa** political life with whieh 
ihe con bo reproached is her participation in the first parti- 
tion of Poland. The plan however did not orii^inatv with 
lu v, ai.d rhu far some inne refn^ed to accede to the treaty of 
V'lrtithui drawn up by Prussia and llussia in 1773, until she 
n- I'laiiily told Inal Russia and Pnis.-ia would effei't t!ie 
dismeuiberment of Poland without ber consent, and that by 
refiiaing to accede to it she would only endanger her own 
dominions. PrineeKaunitz and her own eon Joeepbll. urged 
ber to join the two other powers ; she was told tliat Gal- 
licia and other part.i uf Poland wi re anlient dependencies of 
the crown of Huntjary, and at last she yavu her assent. 

The improvements which Maria Tlieresa made in her 
domiiuona axe ssutug a&d unpoxtaot. la 1776 ahe abolished 



liic torture iii hor hcnnliiary states, and in the kingdoms of 
Hunt^aryand Bohemia. In 1777 she abolished toe niral 
and personal services which the peasnnLi of Bohemia owed 
to their feudal superiora. and cominuied ihem for a sum of 
rauney. Litemrv piraey 'was forbidden under ^cvete penal 
tiea. Between the yearn 1774-8 she oeeupiMl hcrstdr with 
the establiiihmcnt of a Rcncril - .-f. in .if | o|Hilar educatxin 
ill her dominions. Kho dmlid lite ^ell0')U into ihreo 
i lasses: 1, ' normal si li,„,l$/ one in each province, to serve 
as a inwlcl for all the other schools in the province j 2, 
* principal schools,' in the large towns ; .1, • comiininal si hoola,' 
in the small towns and villages. A director bad tbe super 
tciidence of tbe normal Bclioole; those of the large towns 
wereund«r the anperintendence of a mairisiraie; and the 
communal schools under the parish priest and an assessor 
of the '■oiTiMiun;iI luuii.i!. A (■.■n i : al (■oiiniis-inii of studies 
Was also aiijioiii'.ed to Mipcruiieii'.l llio wli.iie, which received 
annual repoiis, uid examined candidates for the master- 
ships. Mana Theresa also auggeiited the addition of manual 
labour to intellectual instruetkm in the communal schools. 
She promised an extra remuneration to those teachers 
whose wives taught the girls sewing, Vnitting. spinning,', 
&c. This plan answered extrcmriy well, especially ainonj; 
the peasantry of Bohemia. Littlo unl^ thus tauijlit weie 
able to earn as much as half a tionn a ■! iv. This was Iho 
beginning of that syi^tem of popular education which has 
since been extended through the Austrian monarchy. 

Maria Theresa was a pious woman : she was a sincere 
Roman Catholic, but not a blind dei'otee of the eourt of 
RonWi and she knew how to diacriminate between tbe tera- 

?»ral and spiritual jurisdictions. In her instructions (o the 
unfa, nrB.ianl of Puld^c Ki-i i; iiiiv, 'la'e'l .lutir, !7iiS, 
stales the prni( i|ilo that ' everyllaiig whali is not of diuiiij 
iiistiiuti ii IS M.liject to the supreme legislative authority 
of the slate.' Agrccablv to this principlo sh« made several 
important reforms in tlie Ictnporalnics of the clergy : slie 
iuppiessed tbe pensions charged at Rome upon benefices ; 
the Ibrhade fhe alienation or landed property in favour of 
ecclesiastical bodies: she onlcred all liie piopcrty of the 
clcritv to be reiristercd ; she placed the convents under iho 
jurisdiction of the respective bislu»p5, anil in temporal mat- 
ters under that of the civil mau'isir^ite. She put a check to 
the arbitrary power of the Imjiasiiinn, which sliU existed in 
her Italian domitiiuns: she took out of it^ hands the cen- 
sorship of l ooks and gave it to a commission of civil magis- 
trates »ppeiated for the purpose. In Tuscany, which was 
administered by a council of^ re;'cticy in the name of her 
second son Leopold, she ui U ied that lay ass<,'?sors should 
be joined to the inquisitors in al) suits for heresy. Slic aUo 
took avx ,iy the sl^ii ri, or a; inej t,iici'. \^ tucii w as before under 
the orders of the inquisitors. The Inuuikitioa of Lombardy 
and Tuscany was finally abotisbcd under the reign of her 
sons Joseph and Leopold. 

If atla Theresa poaeeeaed the atrong affection of ber Bel< 
gian subjects, and it required all the subsequent rukhnuss 
of Joseph II. to detach them from Ihoir loyalty to Austria. 
Tlie Bi Liau capitalists eagerly supplied the loans which 
the cuuit ol Vienna was obliged to contract during the 
Seven Years' War. 

In Lorabardy the administration of Maha Theresa and of 
her minister Count Firmian was a period of returning 
happineaa for that ine oonolry, after tho vicissitudes of the 
preoedinj^wara and the previous long misrule of the Spanish 
gnwrnor-. The empress oidercd a new censii.u i;t i, or 
valuation of estates, for lh« purpoto <»f an equi'uhlu .is- 
sessment of the land-tax: slie lan'^ed the iMlatic-.t lameralc, 
or a reguhur budget of the jhiIiIh' levcuue and expciiditurc, 
to be made ; she abolished tin- i \i>iom of funning the vari- 
ous branches of tbe indirect duties to the higb^t bidder, 
made reflations to protect tbe peasants against the oppree* 
sion of their feudal superiors, and cstabUshed representative 
communal councds to superintend tho local expenditure; 
she began, in short, and efl'ected to a considerubli- exletit, 
that great legislative and admmistralive reform which was 
cunipleted under her successor Jo>e]>h II. Firmian en- 
couraged men of learning, and frotfrted them against the 
cabal* of their enemies. Pi u > Vein was made counsi^Uur 
and president of the financial board : Beocaria waa appointed 
professor of political philosophy ; Carli was made president 
of thecouncd of commerce; ai.il ilic advice and suggestions 
of these men were listened to, a)>prcciated, ond lolluwed. 
Tile na\ijjlio, or naMgub'e canal of I'adfnui, whi<:li jou.s 

lbs Aduk to the Maxtesaua, vra» c&ecuted tinder Matm 
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TlierMO. In \T%9, won after the obtained pcaccrul potscfi- 
«ion of Lombardy. the duchy of Milan oontaiQod OOO.ouo 
iiiliabitants; in 1770 the tMVttlaikm b»d risen lo 1,130,000. 
* lyimbardy.' says a liberal writer of our tiiDe«.'hwl never 

enjoytf<I so mu*'";i luiiiiiiiuH* and tranquillity ns lunli r ln^r 
rciKn; it is reconli 'l to lipr praise i hat she wislu-il lo Ijp 
infurmwl of every act of ttu? ailministration, iIkU sIu- s^avL- 
free access to her presence to the humble and |iour as wcU 
Utothe noble and rich, that she listened benitrnantly to all, 
eitW gisnting tlieir ii«litu>nt,or. if »he denied them, givini; 
remont Ibr her leftne). without niui»ory promises or va^uc 
circumlociiti n^. She declared, ju»t before her death, wbieh 
happened al Vienna on the JOlli November, 1780. that if 
anyttiin<; reprehensible had been d ■lu' lu lu r ii:iiiu'. it was 
I'crtainly wiiliout her knowledj^e, as »liu liud .il\v;>ys wished 
the weiraro of her subjfctB, During a Im ty v^ai;.' reign 
»be always showed a love of iustku and truth, and she 
staled, ae a principle of bor oonduet, that it is only the plea- 
Kure of alieiviatiDe dtaticH and doing good lo the people 
that can render the weight of aorown supportable to toe 
wr.ntM-.* i\yi^',\. St'Tiii ir!tn!ia,[i. vi., ch. 15.) Another 
nioi it dl' Mai 11 l III ri sLi i> tlio ( ropricty of her private cha- 
i,i>':i.'r: liiTwiuile Ciiuluot « il^ ("liaraclfi isoil by llml iK-ccney 
and se!f-ii'>;u ct, uiated with much simplic ity ol uiiiuners. 
which i« lio< Mine a dulinctive characteriiitic of the Austrian 
imperial family. Maria Theresa will ever rank high amun;,^ 
illustrioos women, and among those sovereigns who ttave 
been the benefactors of mankind. 'WUti bor ended tbe 
huuM of Austria Hiibsburg. and at the lame time began the 
pirst'iit ilyiia>ty of Auftnu Lonaiiin. 

Fii-'l'Mic 11 nppenrccl ifnlly !itiVi*te<l when ho lizard of 
the ili ath uf Man I Tiii'rrsa. Wriliii^' lo D'Aleinhert, ho 
sairl that ' ultltout;h he had made war at^ainst her. ho liod 
iicMT iiri ii her personal enemy ; that he always re!S|)ected 
h«r, and that abe waa an honour to bar sex, and tbe glory of 
bw throne.* 

M A HI A'N A, J U AN, was born at Talavera in 1 536. lie 
enrly >lii iwod ^reat talents, which were dcvclupud under the 
eniiiu'iit tL'.K'i'.c'is oi i!i<' uiuvorsity of Alcalifiueh neFatber 
Cypriua of lluerga uihI uiliers. 

At the age of heventecn Mariana joinud the Jesuits, who 
had already aniuiied a repulattun vt lucli attracted to them 
Ibe nblost atudenu. lie hud lo pass two probationary years 
at 8imancas, under Saint Frauris of Boga. the hereditary 
diikeof CrandJa. and taTonrito of Cbartes V., who hod re- 
n^iutifi-d t'h' world 111 j liii the iii'W oiili i". After this iin_>- 
balioii Mur;.iua ii'tui iu-rl to .-Mi a'.a to lesumo bi-> ^ttudics. 
In 15t>ft he wn^ uiipouitcd lo a |Hiifi-^><>r-.lii[) liy I/>\ lU'Z, the 
sacond general ot \\\* utder, who tVamed the rule« of the 
Jcauite, raided tlieir aspirations, prepared them for tho 
inltuonoe which they afterwards exeroiwed, and opened their 
aplendiil ealleKc** II Gesn,* at Rone. 

Ill this eone<;c Mariana, at tbe Bgeoftinmty<lbur, taught 
<^eh(daslic pliilo^nphy and divinity. Among nn pupiU was 
the young Jesuit (alierwards cardinal) Bttlanii in. M iriana 
wan sent in I to <>p«.'n a course of divinity m .Sirily, 
and thenrc- ti> I'ms tw.i y. ars after on tho sauw iiU'-^nin, 
in which he was still more successful. Seven years of 
umemitting application in an uncongenial climate so 
greatly tmnaired Manana'a bealtb. that he was permitted to 
retire to Toledo, near Us birtbplaoe. But hii tatenta and 
moral worth were still put in requisition. He restored and 
cilite<l tbe works of Saint Isidore, to which he added some 
valuable note<». Wln-n Iaoii du Castro questioned the ortho- 
doxy of Arias Monti^iiu. tt^r introducing Rabbinical readin^js 
and commentaries into the • Plautma Renia," or * Phili|>- 

tina Polyglolt,' a now e<lition of tho * Compluien^iis' which 
lonlano nad umkruken at tho command of Philip II., 
Mariana silenced tbe noisy polemie In his btaloncal. ecole- 
liastiral. and biblical lore, as well as by the fiur and candid 
tone of !iw ili^irii-iiion. 

In the mean iirae iw prCK-ccdetl during hit leisure hours 
with the great work wlii. h he had long contemplated. He 
had observed lliat tbe sudden rise and aacendencv of Spain 
oxeiled a general interest and cunonty abrooiC, while its 
origin and eauies were either unknown or misunderstood. 
The Spanish historians, though nnraerons. were at diat time 
lit lie l end, and some of thera were hardly known. His 
• History uf Spain" first appeared in twenty books, under 
liie title ' Hi-ilorirp de rcbt:^ Hi-pan ire." fol., Trjl.ii, \yi. 
lihri x\. It wns subsequenilv cxti ti led to tliiriy booliN in 
which f>rm it appearen in ilu> cumj'li ti- id.tion of 1605, 
published at Mains. This compact aud lucid exhibitioa of 



an unbroken chronological narrative, frftfa ih« or!? n J %jm 
Spanish nation to the death uf Ferdinand ibr (.^&^ 
period of twen^-fiveeenturies at tenet >. coihrve* tiv 
lory of all the Spanish kinedonia, wliirh bad haUiMU k»- 

trcated separately. A subject so cxtcri»i\t. ctprw^r-f - 
classical Latin, met with universal favour and xmyi^rt 
A Spanish translation s.iot) Ki-an c iit>cr»»i7. aiii V/fi- 
ualeiy Mariana accomplished the task biiaadl. ai»4 eanirii 
the work tbroogh fonr eneeeaeiwe Sponial 
lifetime. 

Mariana has been diarged with crvduhrv .- but 
held sacrc<l in timea past, although rstjsrtod m ibt , 
ap;e — prod i;Ties which Ibrmed part of hislorr.aad wfairli Ms 

riana could not dismiss with thi' di^docafol «bi t :N 
ready presumption of modem i ntie -Tn, at* s^Xi »:./rfa^,i; 
never ohscure the brilluncy uf in-. • ,»'te**ii.'nt vi* fn-j*; 
imporlnnt evenus of the world, event* wbicb apfwiur as 
causes when so admirably interwoven viCb then 
belonging lo the history of Spain. 

Tbe nanly fcelincs or the historian, bis noUr 
against crimes, his bold exposure of the mt»dec«ls cf pr 
andthciraboltors.dcwrvesiill highercomuieodkt&ie- iV.i-. 
as well as Fern id Masdeu more recently, --j-a^rl « 
gros« instance ut y iie<!ti Urraca's licentious cor.du". ; \*r a 
the other hand, the defenceofQueenBlanca's honour » !s 4^:^ 
crcilitablo to Mariana. It is true also that Mana:^^ 4iAtM 
always examine all the original authoriUe«. as flatW 
serves in the ' Kritik neuerer G ee chi c ht Mh inib e r bnito !»■ 
stitttte an inquiry into every minor detut to cootpnteai m 
wide field of inquiry', and yet to open ii. \» jii \ 'iiw-Lur 
trwldon paths, would have reumrrd ilie p-T .^iI ./ wi,> 
iibrarie-i, and □ >iiij;le life w.iuld n it liiw -^t:; «uSi-}<-ot i. 
complete the undertaking. And if others bwn uiMteiti 
join in the labour of the invcsti^iion, a mui]<ey f-jm^nL^ 
tion might have been tbe only result of so vnck tmmttK 
trhtah it la alDoat impoarible ever to eoabme mte bar- 
monious whole. Mariana's portraits of lords and (stc-,^.!?^ 
were found too original and faithful by the ljv:nz: a« la 'i^ 
case of the Condestable of Castile. Ferrii !• / ^"ci*»cM, i-: 
his worthy secretary Pedro Mantaono Tue 8*eTf tar\ , xt±f 
having been a pancijyristof the new butncion. \t\v^ v.j k—* 
his master by his attack on Manxna,eaulWd ' .\dvcnrn^a. 
k la Historia de Mariana.' He was diacoNerv^ h^ve^r>, 
and rougblytreated by Tamaye Vargas in * I« IMcn* ^ 
Mariana? Prolwblv to this eritiettm may be trarwd mas* 
improvements in ^^a^ia;la's -econd S[>anL»h eJiLiO <</ ii-. 
history, w lm li apin au d at Madrid. liJUh. It 3 00 •Jti, ed - 
tioti and tho v.uinus rcudinf,'* M-lvted from the ed.'. u» 
1617 and iri2:{, that tiie eiiuton of Valeona is ku^ei. «h<-. 
contains ample notes and illustrations, f wala. 17->I 
i>6. lliis eailion aUo closer like tbo oncoal. «4h l2ar 
ret|p of Ferdinand the Catholir f I SI9-16). TlMtehi»ia> 
sequently been published at Moilnd— i. Th« ^^nTu.wx-4 
of Mariana, by Mii'iana, translated from the Li.' ^ 'h 
Romero, ful., 1801 ; J. A cuniplete Mariana, rv.' i-rt 
down to tlio denfh i f Charles 111.. ir>N bj SaliU y B-sa<-« 
Jo \>ils. lio., \ Another by tlie »a?cif.^ras|9t 

down to tbe year Isof, 9 vols, evo., wjih pottnutt. 

Mariana's little resj^eet for potentalesaiMlgTtwt F<---Hir v£v> 
was denounoed with greater asperity vheo \m ' J>» Kef* 
et Regrts Tnstitutione ' appeared in IS99. By tm aMar* 
on the life of Hi ml IV.. in I5l»4, Jean ChiJrVt. ■•b: 
studied amuiiR tlie Jesuits, not only imcUcd wt 
body in the uii um of bis crime, but provnWe-'. a dorne 
their expulsion from France. Finally the a»va*s^r, 
Henri, in I61U, which was supposed to have I 
by the Jesuits, excited surb horror, thai tbe 
Paris condemned the new tract of Mariana £■ the 
and bis treasonable doctrines, as they were railed r-.j^- . ^ 
during the whole of that nge of loyally and pir. 
followiiii: ti) furnish ac 'Miiii'in *ubji'ct of an.tnail' A-% ( 
and a i liiuC giuuiii! of aci usalion ajfaii'St the Je^iiiti TV 
.KmiiIs have indeed nrr asionally supported tiw ebum%<d W 
people against their rulers, but aKays w ah n view •» 
intcn>sts of ihcir own body only. Mariano, on the ^^fw. 
discussed this sulyeet on better and higher ammiuk. M«r 
kind occupied bis thoughts, and bsl a much «tr?Tt.-?T L li 
on his affections than tbe int'^re-'. :i;id j 'an* of hi» rV- 
his defence of Arias Monton ', aln-.i.ly mrntii^n««l. ,v Ij^l :» 
chance of iiri-t".-i;ii( nt. uh.> ii h "rrcr Ite wx« ••'a.i • 
cha nj^ for learned leisure and the gratiDcitu-a <.tf h t . «•» 
of historical research. Mariana publii^hed a!v\ m \->'K l* 
imperfcot wgrk, * De Pbodenbos et Utrnmrot' • ukp9t 
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which his countrynieii F>3l>rija or Ni-brija, Dio(;o Cov.irru- 
biu'i. I'olru AinliiMsnJ Morales, and Anas Moiitano, had 
treated bclarc. ami which EiMDtchinidt, Frerot, Psucton, 
tu., have pur^ui il nmch further since. 

Tba noUe clmracter and tba profound cradttion of 
MariMW are also displayed in hit * Tra«tntw 8«ptm»,* Co- 
logM, 1609. The second of these treatiaM, * De Edi- 
tione VuIrthS,' is an epitome of his report on the fiorco 
rontrovciM bi-i\vei n Arias Montaiio ana Leon du Castro. 
Tlio rnurtli, ' De Miitatioiu" Moncia?,' provoked the iudig- 
nation of the duko ot Ixi m i iitid liis partners in thosysteni 
of general peculation uiid frauds which Mariana exposed. 
He flmtold the calamities which threatened the Spanish 
ntioa: and bia worda, which had been diaregacded, vera 
feneniuarid when the opportunity was gone. At a reward 
for proclaiming such unwi-lmtiK' iniihs, at the »<:<.' of 73 he 
suffered a whole year of jud;t uil iii< ki ry, luitmhutKum, and 
confintMnent in the convent of St. Francis at Madri'l In 
•oarchin;; his pnpeis another exposure was found, entitled 

* Uol Oobicrno de la Compaiita, or on the defects of his 
order, in which be also pointed out the means of correcting 
them. Copies of thk MS. had mnliipHed to ■liraingly, 
that, the jroar alter the author's death, the general of the 
Jesuits, Vitaleaehi. tssned a circular, dated Rome. July 29. 
Jfi-.'-l, enjoining' the c ullection of such panei > in onU r to be 
burnt. Slill that measure did not prevent its Wm^' 
printed at Bordeaux in 16'2j, and reprinted elsewhere ni 
sovvral languages. This curious circular was found in the 
archives of the Jesuits of Valencia at the time of their 
sudden expulsion from the Spanish dominiona in 1767; a 
blow which helped to eomnleie that down&l agdiMt which 
Mariuia had nrntMnMaOy waned hia brethran m bog 
before. 

After his persecution he made an epitome of t}u- ' Bil> 
iMtliecii'of Fhotius. translated some homilies, revised his 

• History of Spain,' and published a supplement, or rather 
a»ummar>-, or concise annals of Spain from ldl5 to 161V. 
At tbe age of eighty-tfaiw he published hi»*6eiMilia* on 
the Old «nd New Teatament, availing biowdf of the best 
Hebrew Mmmentaries, and tome valuable and very early 
MSS. which dated from the ago of the anticnt Gothic domi- 
nion in Spain. Tliis work secured for hnn a place amonif 
the best commentati.rr, ni the ' II intoire critique du Vieux 
Testament' of the hypercritical Father Simon, who is usu- 
ally unfavourable to Sponiards. 

Bayle. in his • Dictionary,' aiwpoaea Mariana to be also 
author of a work ' De RepuUiel Cbristiand,' but neither 
Alegamb* nor Nioolaa Antonio, both of them Spaniards, 
aentioiM it. Stevens, the EniHish translator of Mariana's 
bi>'tory, misstate-i some particulars of tlie authoi'a lift^ and 
very unaptly compare;, hiiu with Raleigh. 

Mariana left MSS. of at h ast twice the extent of all his 
publications. He ended a long life, almost entirely devoted 
to the service of his own and future generatiaas, on the 6tb 
of February. 1623;, in the e«htyieventh jma of bia age 
and the forty-ninth of UtratitMBent to Toledo. On bearing 
of hia daatb, tbe illustrious Francis Contrcras, president 
of tbe council of Castile, said. ' To-day has the council lost 
its restraitit.' 

Besides the authorities quoted there may be added : — 
Mondejar, Advertenciat d Mariana ; Juicio y Noticia delcnf 
Hittoruu/nres df ExpaSa; Andrado, Vida de Mariana; 
Ai^ato, Vida de Mariana; Anil. SchoLf Hitpan. llhitlrat, ; 
Baronius, AnnoL EeeMatt. ; Bernard. Qirafd.. Prn Senatu 
Venetn,^ quoted m Colomesiua, Hispania Orienlalis ; Ken/: 
Rapin. RcfleTiorut sur V IHstnirt: 

MARIE ANTOINETTH. born at Vienna, in November, 
17j.i, was thedaiitjhterof FraiicforWraine, emperorof Ger- 
many, and of Maria Theresa of Austria. In May. 1 770, she 
married Louis, the dauphhit grandson of Louis XV., who in 
1774 became king of France, under the name of Looia XVI. 
She was handsome, lively, and tbooghtleaa, but kind>hearted 
and with good intentions. She disliked the etiquette and 
reserve of the court, but she affected, rather too ostonta- 
tjounly, a taste for privacy an<l ilmiustic fainiliants. A\- 
thc)ut;h her thounhlle-isiuss utfonled a pretence for slander, 
her private conduct has been generally allowed to have 
been giiiltlesMi. When the difficulties ana riissnniinnn which 
producetl the Revolution bagan, Haria Antoinette was on 
the side that was for miiiina miiitanfia , bat unable to im- 
part energy to her husbana.ahe onljrled him into incon- 
nisteDcies. She did not disguise her averMnn to those 
leaders who bad begun the Revolution, and would never 
P. C« No. MS. 



stoop to conciliate their favour. After the national assembly 
had assumed the supreme power, she refused the ofl'ers of 
Mirnbeau to support the intcrcsta of the crown, and thus 
drove that able but unprincipled orator back into the ranka 
of tha levolutionista. But ber influence in the eouneiia of 
Louis has been nueh exaggerated by ber enemies. Louisp 
naturally disposed to concession, was by temper Ineaolttte^ 
and he allowed himself to be led awvy by the course of 
events, instead of nlr-v ;n;: to direct tlu in. Marie Antoinette 
was one of the a^K i>ers nf the attempted llisjlit of the king, 
winch proved unsuccessful, and only serve«l to excite tho 
public animosity against her and her husband. After that 
epoeh there was no longer much opportunity fur her to exer- 
eise any political inlluence ; her hiuband had lost all power ; 
besides whioh. a strong flietion supported by the armed 
masses had determined to do away with tlic kingly otiieo 
altogether. Marie Antoinette showed great courage during 
the varmns attacks tnade a^ain^t the nna! fainiiy; she ap- 
peared much more anxious about her husbaii<l uml her 
children than about herself. She shared their captivity 
with resignation ; her demeanour, under the most trying 
ciranmstanoas, never lost its dignity. Adven»ity imparted 
flnnnass to \m minJ. and she exhibited a moial strangtk 
which astonished whSe it irritated her bitterest enemies. 

After the death of her hii-faad, "^ho seemed forgotten for a 
time; but the terrorist laeiiuii lui\ing overthrown the Gi- 
rondins, its leaders resolved to make away with the cx- 
queen, an act of cruelty the more otiious as it was entirely 
useless. They brought her to trial before the convention. 
She was of course found guilty, and condemned to death. 
In the presenee of her iudges her fbrtitnde never forsook 
ber, and the burst of innignont maternal feeling with which 
she appealed to tho mothers who might be there present, 
when an infamous and absurd charge was bfOllght against 
her. overawed even her accu^ers. 

On the 16th of October, 17'J3, Marie Antoinette was re- 
moved in a common cart from the prison of the Conciereerie 
to the place of execution. On her way she was rsvilea and 
abused by the ferooions mob in the moatuofoeliiig manner: 
but she appeared heedless flf their vociferations, and suOered 
death with firmness and composure. She was forty-two 
years of a^e, hut her sufferings had given her a much older 
appearance. Sh.' left one son, v* ho dieil m pri>on i Louis 
AVII.), and a daughter, who is the pre^nt duchess of Au- 
gonMne. 




Mntnl of M«ric Anli>inirttr. 



MARIE DE' ME'DICI. tho daughter of Francis I., 
jjraiul-duke of Tu-i anv. and of the archduchess Joan of 
Austria, was txirn at F''lorcncc in 1573, and wa.s married in 
1600 to Ileiin IV. of Fnuicc. She wxs handsotne^ ^'HtA 
Henri was fur a time really attached to her; but she was 
violent, jeabus, and obstinate^ and seldom passed a week 
without quarrelling with her husbaitrl. The memoirs of 
Sully and others contain details of these domestic bickerings. 
But the best historical critics acquit her of any more <-ei inus 
misconduct, and e-pecially of the odious insinuation thrown 
out by some writers that she was privy to the murder of 
her husband. Henri at that time was just going to setoff 
for the armv, and he had signified his intention to leave her 
regant of the kingdom. Hirault only observes that she 
did not show snAeient grief for the death of ber husband. 
Mary was weak rather than wicked : she had the aspirations 
of ambition \»ithout rorrespouding mental powers; and 
vvlicii .-111' lirrajiie rci;;LMi', (luring her s<in's minority, sho 
found herself incapable of bearing the weigbt of the admi> 

Vol. XlV>ra H ^ ^ , 
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nlstntion. [Loris XTII.] She MKt qutnlleil vitfi hat 

»on, »nd made pence wuh liiin liy niC'im* DrRirlidii-n, wtmin 
the had introduced aUo the council: but s-lio alUTsv.n iK 
grew jealous of hia great influence, an<l | Kitti-il ii^;:Hnst litni. 
She was exiled, a.d, 1630; weot to Belgium. £nglttud.and 
Go many ; and at last disd •( Ookgnab in in » gtate 
boid«rinsupon dwHtutkn. 

MARIE OALANTB. m ttUnd in the Oarrita«an Sen. 
abnut IS inilo> south u{ Guadeloupe. It is of t circular 
f^>rll^ uiul abuut 14 miles in diatueter. This island ua» 
d)t>c>ivered by Columbus in 1493, and was fir»( tetllud by 
the French in lfi47. It has alwa>» been considered a de- 

Ecndcncy of Guadaluuiw, and has uniformly fullowf 1 
lU of that inland when taken by any foreign power. I 
[GtTADALOOPS.j The surface of Mune-Gnlnnto i» >f uiudu- 
raia elerotimit Midi riiMenduoliy toward* \h« iu>rih; liwr 
mttem tide it flat. Tho soil is productive, and yMda 
nbunduilly tho -moi i! Imlian products; li.l i!s 

fXiHirts aiiil iiniKiri-- linviiii; niwavs bt*en includul in ihe 
otlic-iiil staliUKiiN wiiii il.it-i- lif (Jiia'hiluuiif. lijve no 
reaofd of the amount uf its prmhK imu^. 'I'm biitiie course 
hw bceo (blloved Willi regur l in ^iher siatikiioul deiaiU, 
and we mre tbeiefuvB QMcquainicd wilb the amount of ila 
)to|>ulai{ou. Some authorlliea etote it to be about 10,000. 
The onlv town. Busscterre. otunds on the touth-we«t point 
of Ihe isUmd. in 16" 5'2' N. lat. and 61" 2i' W. lonjf. 
y\ \\UV. WX MINES, SAINTE. :RinN. I! vi t.] 
MARiKNKKHG. a (own in the kingdom ut baxuny, in 
.'.0' 4' N. lat. and If.'' 45' E. lont;., at an elevalion of liUOO 
Ici-t above the level of iho ^ea. II has mines of silver, iron, 
tin, and cobalt, and produces arsenic and vitriol. The in- 
faabiianti» about 4QO0, bmidea working Ibe minea, ma' 
nttraetore lace, linen, ralion, fce. The aitver mines were 
discovered ai the beginning nf tlic tixtcenth ronTurv. and 
the town wus foundi-d la oiiiM-Hjucnoe in l-'jlit b) Ht-nry 
dul.<' i t S;i\<iin It is well budu with strai^lil sUtets. a 
haaus DiiK in,irket-])lace, n church, a gymnasium, an orphan 
a>\hiin. .-ui l an institution for (xiur or disabled miners. 

'MARl&NBUKU, a town of West PnusM.in iha gorern- 
ment of Danxig. is tituafed in 54* 1' N. lat. and It" if B. 
long,, tin the banks of the Nogat, over which there Is a pon- 
toon bridge 64U feet in leni^lh. It is chiclly celebrated as 
having l>cen tlio m lU of the Grand-masler of iIio TliiIi'Iuc 
Order from the year 1 :H}'J to 1 4rt6. Tho antiont canile. and tlie 
loAy lowers ami parapets, which arc the rcmair.s of the old 
I'orliflcatiuns, give it, when seen at a dislanoe, a grand and 
alrikiiig appearance. The atjrte of building i> antient but 
irrcguUnr. Here ami there araaome mora modern edifice*, 
e^'pticially in ihe principal atreet, wbidi however do not 
ti ii III >iii«t' Willi llif t.'i;neral character of the architecture. 
Ill it h U5LS oil both sides of the streets there is a 
cm ;i- > 1 1 liiii- . t iriuii-i, lb - ungin of which dates from 
the tirst tiMiI'hni; ut the luu ii in 1276 by the Teiilonir 
ktiighis. '] Ik' rciaiins uf the palace of the Order are ex- 
txeuiely gnuid, and his royal highness tbu crown-piince 
of PrUB«ia ha* caused it to be repaired and partly restored 
to lis aiiiient aplendour. Tbo town ta aurrounded by a 
mm part, otil«ii1e of whieh are two subui-bi. There are ex- 
i«'ti>i\e breworics and dislillfrics. anrl ~ iTne manufartnn - iff 
liiM-ii. woijlleiis U-uther, und cottuii, but scarcfly Mill.( :i rit 
(■>r tni.' <^l^^uInptU)n of the town. The inhubitaiil-' cnriy 
on a i'on-iik-:;iKu' trade in the exjiorlti'i<»n of com, tiiiitter. 
and fish, und liken i^e in the le>s itnpoi t int niticles of quills 
and U^'iis' bn-ilcs. The piinulation. 9VU0 iti number, are 
chx'tlv Hmnan Cdihohcs and partly LtttllenifM. 

M.iRlENWEHDKK, one of tha two governments into 
which West Prussia is fiow divided, lies between i J ^ -ic' and 
54' ft' N '. it.. iiii'I [C ami 11'^ K. long., and is boumlcil <.i) 
tlic nmiu Uv lUu ^'iaciikiu ui <>1 Duiizii;. on the east by iiiat 
of K'ii'ig'biT^;. on the s<nnli 1>\ ri.kiinl. mu Uio ^nulh-wesl by 
P'lH'i;. oil tiic west by Brandenburg, and on the north-west by 
Fuineraiiiu. Its area ia 6b«0 iquare miles, and the popu- 
laiiou 4Cu,000. The fjovernment ia divided into 13 circle*. 

The circle of Marienwetdiir eontaina 343 iqoaiw miloib 
with a populition of 4j,l'0i). 

Marienwerder, the capital, situated on thv Licbe and the 
T.iiilu N ,; it.iwo mdcs from the Vislulu, over wbn h there 
i» a pouloua bridge U'UU feet in length, ))as 6^0U inhabit- 
ants. It is a very neat town, with four suburbs, and has 
coii»i<krablv itKreased during the present century. It » 
the fKsaii^the proviocial cuurts and the govomnent offices. 
^Dieie tfa MaaufiHitorioa of wooUeoa, hat*, soap, and leather. 
Tim bravaiiaa ind dinilloriaoara very coniider^bto. 



MARIlCNZCti; or UARIAZSU* « mmB Ibm ■ 

llli]ii;r Sfyria. !hu iiui^t cob brated place of pilgnm.i<;<' ' ' -> 
Austrian doiiiiiinjiiR, is sitnaUil on alow bdl »n its i....^^ 

nCall f\tCllM\C Vulb'y. It l OtlSlitj of ti.fi?e *ti««l». •vtj 

liu houses, of which uettily itii aru urns uid taiiBi:^ % 4 
tho population does not exceed IttOU. Th« ai«t q£a^> 
able edifloe ia tbeoburch, buUt to the Gothic »ty W, iCi a|>sa 
is tlw flinoHS atatne of the Vii«in Mary, which w » hraaot 
here 700 years ago. Princes and t)i>ble« nvalled e»cL .ii«r 
during many centuries in bestowing the a>u»T e^:lj f.ft 
upon the rluii'cb, and ils Irc^sur) ciiitij a*d irr mnm 
riches, wlmli however liave Ue«it gr««4ly d^iLfttaii*4 >n 
iii 'iK-iii (11111'-. by various accidents, espeoaiiy ib* |rut 
Ore in Ib'i7, when the whole town, except t4tiie Is'/wmi »ss 
reduced to ashes. The roof and the stevpl* at X\m tto^trn 

were daalroyedt bnt the tnaaurjr and the attatae «l the Vir- 
gin Mary were nved. It waa however ware mtj le aril a 

great part of the treasure^ in order in rc] xhc rhuriL, 
which is now more spUixbil ili;iii lmt 'lim r.uEatar 
pilgrims that rcM'i t tbiilu i ri'iiu all jiarts ui lit* Aa^Xi^n 
moiiurchy is estiuiaunl at iOU.Uilu every suouBKr LiitW? 
the leign of tho emperor Joseph II., all prv>cc«««<<M <4 f-' 
uriii)fi, and partieularlj thoae to ManwuxelU *«m jnhiti 
but were again permitted in 1?'J6 by th«i eae psn * Fiamiii 
The processiun, in 1819, consiated of abuut i|,t< v pil^:.u% 
who, iMiing handsomely dreseed in tlm co«temc Jf ta* 
several provinces from which tbffCUMpPHMltd • tIaklVg 
and interesting app«arance. 

M.ARIESTAU. [SwKD8»-l 

MAltlKlNA rMtiiAsI 

MARIMOND.V ^ AnLts, y d u.. p. u: ) 

MAUINB lX>iSURAfiigK. The gatienl rnaopW 
which insurances are made, whether of nfnpcm i^-xiikSt ihc 
chnnn* nf fire, of hum^n life at;i\li,'.t Uk . ■ .? r.- 
Iiiigeiti'ies of mortality, or of >bi(i - .imI iiitu- • j .« • liSija 
the inultiplie<l riskNiu which U.i v iri? cvuuMti. • i ti ^ks; 
VIZ. that uf rcducin|{ to eaidi indni'lual lo wttay c^mc. 
IHissiirility of less down to tbo avcr4^e Iim* <»( » Kmi ui.a 
ber uf individuals or oases. Msrine tmuraocca diificr b«a- 
ever from fire and life insurance* m the amd* «f mndut&ja^ 
the business, M well as in Ihe di>er»tfi«d iM\ur« of the r*** 
ugaiiist which security is suught. The chief »t .bcM le 
li:iii' nf peace iiu-Ki>lo the chaare* of (ire, \ n^y. tJ Iat 
rutry ut ttie masWr ui crew, i.e. tite runnu^ ^sir wuii lu 
vessel by these parties, as wtll as the mote otdi^ary ax^ 
chances resulting storms, siwIm rwckx aiMl t^ 
like. To these OM auperadded, ia liM Otf war. IM etaaMB 
of capture by ap eBamy» and aU nMiaiMt «f immpt fm\m 
or guveraroofita. 

Until a recent period nearly all the m^rir e i»^rsaM 
eflecied in London, wliicli is ihc grcai •iOi^'^t .mm ei 
business, were made with inoividnaU >i>io beramr «a««c^< 
able for comparatively small j>ortiuu« of the sum um^xtA 
d.ffcrini; thus from other kuuls of inmrineaa whs— tW 
whole risk wa» tgken by a jointrateek aaaaamtaa^ Qni 
I ti34 it waa pot lawful fi>r any Ive <r am* jaA*Bla^ 
wiih the exceptions that «dl be roeutiaoed, to naaktaetsp- 
guther for taking upon themselves seamks. aaJ iH tb* 
lii.-itii's.^ (if iU.s kinrl transacted in I><nib>ri w (.£<ifer~a.k.cs 
by a i lHs> of jit^rtji'ii* called underwnicrs, ttvm the mj.i« 
eiupli>)t<l ot binding tliemselve» to the noodtlii.x* u* 
conlrufi by writing their nam<>s and the sua* «hicik lia* 
assured under tbe dead in ^bich these cood^««k» wiaa ^ 
forth. The vtoeptioiia to the limitatioft of pasMcik^ fa« 
manlioiied, were made in fcvour of two c^artatw! m9>> 
>to< k corapanips, llio R yal Exclunc*.- an I I ii 
Assurance comi->uiiRS. Kiii!ca\>'ur!. :.y^^^ •.■^^ ' 

limes tu alter the law in tins rf^i>i< i. und wi .r 
ces.tfully resisted on the part of the underwntcn utu it^ 
but since that lime it has been lawful far any ct.&kK<f 
persons to assucisle theia»clv«i tofethar W uad»ni4e| 
marine insurances, and many joiiitMNO^ «anpaa«a i» tti* 
purpose have been formed and put in action with tdt^^^a^ 
to the puhlio. Before the year I Hii. sexoral tnMrsar* 
winrli vtiTU in f.ict mutual iii>uraiir>- stlMH. rtT^ — ' 

aud >ieie considered legal, lu lltoM! liMii tfaa D4 
maile of premium, but each memhar of the dak ^ 
riodically called upon to pay a proportion «f iJbe lai^wv 
tamed by the member* of the club guMcally^ ika wm * 
his contribution being taadotodnend u^a Ukc vaAv ' 
the property, in respect of wliieh ne migbt haw s»»Ja4 

loss, lhal \v<uiM h;i\cb< vn nadi- i:i>jd Im iui-. "T-- 
which atiU uxui, are uauaiiy couttnisd lo p«t»Ms Migiti** 
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in particular branches of tra<k\ siuh a* the coal-trade of 
the i^urth of England, where the risks mcurnid by the dif- 
ferent members m genenllf equal in degree, a omdition 
vhioh ii neoMuurjr id ofd«r to nndet tlie aiMsiatipn equi- 
tebl*; 

nie policy, or ccntrac I ofin>uranre,iliu»t contain tliu name 
of iha ship, when knuwn, uiul ul the uiaaler, with t)ic nature 
of the Voyage, and tnust (Kbc-rkbc uIm in ^ood I'aith any cir- 
cutustanoeii which arc out of the oniiuiiry or utidtirilood cnu rsc 
in similar risks or Toya^^es, such as any contemplated devia- 
tion from thO route ummlly followed. The btutDeaaof eficct- 
inf iatUfMlM»Uaoroetiiucs dune by the merduiDt* or owners 
of the shipe or goods il)»iu«d» but more ftequmll^ thfoitgli 
tbeagency orinBunuu»>broker8, whose remunetMion eomta 
from the underwi itiTs or insuram c-unires. as the case mny 
he, and not from the assured, their employers. That remu- 
ncratioti cotisisis in m ull iwaiu'e of 5 per cent on the 
amount of the gross premium in each case, and in a further 
allowance of 12 per cent a|Ma the net amount of premiums 
paid by tliom lo thoottdofwrltmor offioM At tlw Mid of tho 
year, aflfir doddetiilg all h mm i ilhd ovetagoi re e ow ww d Ibr 
the assured. 

The policy of insurauco, when underwnaeii by the ns- 
Finer, bears a declaration of the nmuuiit of prermum havini; 
b«eupaid, but in practice that payment is not nindu uuiU 
some months after the expiration of the current year in 
which the liaks era tekeu, unless ia the case of a total or 
peitlal loMtwhtn oU ^miilats ontatasding upon the ac- 
eount of the merdiant or broker, as the case tnay be, are 
iDowea IB e ae^off against the amount of the Idss. Where 
a broker is employed, the underwriters give credit lo him, 
and not to his employers, for the amount of prfiniiums, and 
they have recourse fur tlio lame only to tlie broker. As 
some compensation to the broker for the 12 per cent, allow- 
ance aboTv montionedb Which be foregoes in the event of a 
loaa, he makes e chiifi Mtiiilst the tnerchaat by whom 
be ii end ployed of ten •hilTtngi Ibremy hundnd poutids 

upon the amount recovered. 

The rate of premium vanci) of course with the nature of 
the Toyagc, the period of the year, and the quahty of the 
ship. As re^urdH this latter point tho und«rwr)ier» and 
managers of iii$ur»nce companies arc enabled to judge with 
preat Bconreoy Iff tneaos of a rogi«ter kept under the super- 
intendence of e oommittee of merahenta end underwriieM, 
ia whiob mm hmMMUv MnlimliT concerning every mcr- 
oehllle ihip n lUflertM ikora the surveys of com]ietent 
officers appointed fcr tho purpn^c, vho are paid corinin 
fees for tbeir trouble by the owners, Tliis register <d as 
iH-ii ii iidportanoe to tlic shi|)owiier as it is to tlie under- 
writer. If the quality of the vessol is seen to be good, Ihc 
ehafjge made for premium of insurance is less than where 
tt«t qumlity it bad or doubtftil ; end in the eveat of lots It 
givek reaidier meeiM ftar r«btttfiD| tho duiM of WMeewoithi- 
ness than misht otherwise be found, such a charge, when 
proved, bointr neld in law to exonerate the underwriter from 
payment of uie loss. 

The losses fbr which underwriter* are liable arc either 
total or partial. In some cases it may liappen tliat the elaim 
upon an underwriter exce«da the amount of his subscription, 
■twhiBW ft i'l'i}' uieots with damage, and tiftcr (quitting a 
pmt vhevB ilie hu beeit rtteired ot teAtted. is wreelutd or 
othenritb hxt. Tho dein fn soeb eeses would be not only 
for the amount exneniled in repairs, but al^^j for the value 
of tho ship or gooas, when lost. Partial loss or daroa$E;e is 
callodail ever i^; • ! and averages a^ain arc clivided into the 
twoeleases of general average aiid particular averaf^e. Under 
tiM flnt df these heads are included all losses of a part of 
the f^apextf Yoluatttilv ineariod for the nrotorvklion of the 
fwnoftider. If e tbip M Ibiomi on ber IWBm mii(a, end to 
right her tho nuutsare cut away, thii eonstitates a general 
averaLcc and the loM must be borne in shares proportionate 
to ibeif value by the owners or insurers, t i.i case may be, 
of the ship ancl the cargo. So if a ship iyiir.; at anchor 
should be in dnn(;cr of dragging her anchor, and so f^'omg 
on shore, and tho cable shoithl bo oal,or if to lighten ber in 
e ttortn part of her atotee or oirgo eboald be tbrewn over- 
board, this would coMtltnt* ft gMand ftvonge, and must be 
met by the owners or ftittiretf of the whole property as he- 
fore described. Particular arerajje arises when the ship or 
the cargo meets with damii(,'o fVuin any of tho chances 
against which iiiii;ivi:.r ■ pi >vided, but which is not in- 
ourrod voluntarily and to prevent a greater loss. In these 
1jt» dMMgft molt bo fliftde good bf the innimr of 



tlie ship or of the goods wliiiih are domaced. and not by a 
general contribution from all. Where this jKirtiiil danincc 
happens to thosliip it is usual fur the underwriters to rein- 
state the aaoie, payii^ two-thirds only of the cost, it boing 
considered that the owners of the vessel will benefit to the 
extent of the remaining one-thiid by reneivirii: new ariii h-s 
in place of tlios-e in use which have been lu.-;, or by the 
better state in which the Vi?sel will be placed li\ the le- 
pair. Ooods which sru peculiarly liable to damage, cither 
from their nature or fVom the manner in which they ^re 
packed, an not entitled to claim particular average except 
the ship be tmiided, or eicepl the damage shall exceed a 
oertaln per oomftge of the value. Cbro, seed, Hour, n.sh, 
»lt, and fruit are not liable to particular average, whatever 
be the amoui.t ofdamaijc, e\( f])! the shi)) he siratulid ; ;iiid 
sugar, tobacco, hemp, lla\, hide-, ahd vkiiii ;ire wai ranteti 
by the assured free of parltcuhn- average, iiniess the damage 
should amount to tive per cent, or more of their value, with 
the like exception as rognrds stranding. 

It is not possible togivOwllhbt teaMtlMblo Umils Move 
than a very general view of tb« Uw etid prliellee connoeted 
with marine insurances, ooneftmili; trhioh many VOltttncs 
hare been published. 

Policies of insurance nn sea ri-ks aie liable tn sinnio 
duties, which vary according lo the ijatuie <if tlie voyage 
and tho rate of the premium, Vic. : — 

On coasting risks Where the premium docs not exceed 
to*, per cent, the stalnp duty is U, 8d, per eent. ; and 
where the premium exceeds that rate it is ii. dd. per cent. 
On fbrcign risks, where the prctnium is hot higher than 
1 5.». )>cr cent., the duty is 1 v. :wl. pvr eftit. ; when the pie- 
niiutii is between and 30*. per cent, the duty is it. (id. 
per cent. ; and wheii tbo pieminB cxeeeik 90*. the doty is 

int. pt^r cent. 

Vessels engaged in voymeiof long duration, such n» the 
South Sea whalitte-thiM» or teasels employed in a parti- 
eblar lino where tno risk to ubvaryinsr. ure sometimes in- 
sured for a specific time. The stamp duty i:i sui Ji cases is 
2*. 6rf. per cent, fbr a period not exceeding tlir^e months, 
and jy. percent, between three months and twelve months, 
but no tunc risk for a longer period than twelve months 
can be covered by tlie saiDo ti»mf, wA ft new pdliey must 
then taken out. 

M.VRl.NERS (X)MP.\SS. [CoMPAl*, MAlltwrt'e.] 

MAfUNKSi men embodied to s«rvc as soldiers on board 
of ships of wer lb naval engagements ; and on shore, in the 
event of a descent bein^' made up m nn i nc iin "s i i a-it In 
the British service, they aUu assis>t ociu-iuiiullv in perform- 
ing some of the operalions connected wiiii il;e working of 
the ship ; they cannot however bo sent aloft at the coni'- 
mand of a naval officer. 

Originally in this country, as well as hi France, the 
tional fleets wete composed of tnerelnmts* ships, whidh were 
armed on occo-sion for war; and then there were no soldiers 
particularly destined for the naval service. The Brst troops 
of this kind in : i- \vere men skilled in the practice <if 
the useful trades, wliu, wlien unciiiployiid by the govern- 
ment, lived on shore un half-pay; receiving only the full 
pay wlien called upon to serve at sea. This regulation did 
not however long subsist ; and, subsequently to tho adminis* 
tration of Cardinal Richelieu, cotnpanics o^ marine aoldieia 
liave been eotlstantly retained on fkiU pay. 

It h not precisely l. i '". n at what periiul ili<linct corps 
mef-o ap]K)inted, in Hiii.uii, to this hi aiuh of the ^uliln; 
service. In IfiH-l mcntii'ti is niaile uf the duke dl' ^'oik's 
maritime regiment of foot; and in the rei(rnuf William III. 
several regiments were placed on the establishment of the 
lutvy, but these were subseqneolly disbanded. At that 
tisM the marine soMieni seem to have been retained as per- 
sons in training to become good seamen; end, in Burchei's 
•Naval History,' quoted by" Grose f Mil. Antiq.,' vol. i.). it 
is said that they were discharged fmni tho reL;;im'nts una 
entered ou the ship s b«>«»ks as foremast-men as soon aa ihey 
became qualitle<l to ser^e as such. 

In the beginning of Queen Anne's reign (1702), six regi- 
ments of maritime soldiers were raised ; and among the 
regtdations oonoeming their senriee it is stated that they 
were to be ooartered, wheh on shore, near the principal 
seaports. Whether at sea or on shove, they were to be paid 
at the same rate as the land forces, and the same deductions 
were to be made for i h-thni<.'. .At sin they were lo be allowed 
provisions equal in e\eiy respect to the shares of the seatuen, 
wtdMUt suftting any dhnintttion of pny on that account. 

3H3 
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In ir i'i, ilio then cxisliiioc regiments of marine ■oldiers, 
ten in uutiiber, wtfro ilwbandfd : and six yean afterwards, 
on Um recommendation of Lord Anson, there were raised 
130 BompBiliM, floiMteting in all of above AOOO men. who 
were put under the immediate oomraand of the lonU of the 
admiraU)-, and whose bead-ouartert were amiointed lobeal 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, nnrt Chatham. Tlie corpe of ma- 
riiicH, lis It was then callcrl. 1ns ^iil>-( <|uently In-cn consider- 
ably incieawd ; in l"59 it iiuialiciL-d 18,000 men: and 
durini; the late war its sirengih aminiiite<l to about JO.uou 
men. An additional divi»iun was. by an order of council 
in 180&, established at Wucdwich ; and there are two com- 
paniea of marioe actiUerj, whoae baedHiiiarien are at Poiie- 
noath. 

I'he ninrini-i4 nro now clothed and armed in the nme 
iiiaiiin r as ilie infantry of the line, mid, like all the other 
ro\jil ic'i^iiiii'iitu, lIuMr scarlet unitiu m lias liluf fiiriiii^. In 
an engagement at sea, they annoy ilie eiu my bv a fire ul 
musketry fmni the tops and deck ; and Ibey repel with the 
bayonet any attempt to board tho ship. The gallant 
at the marines are fiimiliatly called, have often distinguished 
theatielvet when acting on ahore; and their meritocioua 
senrioee at the taking of Belleisle (1761). in the battle of 
Hunker's Hill (irr.'O, in the defenco of Acre(i:0'»). and 
very recently, under Lord Juhn Hay, on tlic roast of Spain, 
have earned lor them-elves a la^tini; leputatuin. 

The royal corps is coiutnandcd by a lieutenant and a 
myor^^eneral. who are naval ufBcers holdins. in addition 
to their rank ai such, thoae military titlea. There are also 
Ibar colonelf-cmnmandantor diviaiona, besidea fcor cehmala 
and second commandants. No commissions in the oorpa 
are obtained by purchase ; and the officers of marinee riie 
III It by >«niurity, as high however as the rank of 

Coli'iK'ls-conimnndant. 

MAIU'NO. SAN [San Merino) 

MAlllOTl'E, EDME. Little is known of his life. He 
was a Bur^uodian bom, a priest by prefallien, and rcsidcrd 
in the earlier pen of bis phikMophicil career at Dyoo. Ue 
was afterwaroa prior of Saint Martin, near Beaune» and 
dic>l M »\ 12, HiS l, having been one of tho first members 
of ilu- Aiiiilciny uf Sciences. Sic the eloge by Condorcet, 
Vol. 1., p. 7 t. of his folli-ctuiii. 

Several of tho writings of Mariotte were published by 
nimaelf, and one or two more aAcr his death. Thoiic of the 
Ibrmer ehMB were so^'eral times reprinted, and the whole 
wet* finally ocdleetod tinder the title '(Bavres de Mariotte,' 
in two volumes quarfxv Leyden. 1717. Another edition 
(|>crhaps the same with a now title) was publihhed at the 
H.i-.ic. 1)1 iriit. This collection contains ircati-os on jior- 
cus^iuii, uii vt ^'ctation, on the nature (»f the air, on heat 
and Cold, on the nature of colours, dii hydranln --, on miiiu- 
phenomena connected with sight, on Icvelluig, on the 
motion of the ]>endulum, on the oongelatton of vater« and 
on the k^ic of the scieaeai. 

Condorcet says uf Mariotte. that * he was the first French* 
man who carried with him into experimental philoso|ihy a 
spirit of olwervalion and doubt, and inspired others with 
tli:it caution and timidity which are so necessary to those 
who interrogate nature and undertake to interpret her 
re^nses.' His writiii};«, tha<^h more connected with ma- 
tbenatical deduction than those of Robert Boylo, somewhat 
resemble them in the miseollaneeua ehataelor of tho expe- 
rimonu with which they are eiowded. 

Hie principal resatts by whfeh the name of Mariotio is 
known to a reader of modern works are the followinp : — 

1. Ho was the discoverer of that law of Llastic Iliinls 
which now >;oes by Ins name; thai is, nf ilic rl.i-i.c r.iric 
being exactly in the inverse proportion of the sixira whn li u 
given maits uf llutd occupies. 8ttb)oet tO auch alterations 
as difference of temperature nay require, tho funnula 
derived from this law is now one or the ftmdamental paru 
of aerostatics. 

2. He dis(x>vored that air, and air in a state of condensa- 
tion, exists in liquids. 

3. Ho found that the part of the retina in which it meets 
the optic nervo is not oapablaof oooTeying tho im p res s ion 
of sight. 

Atnonf mfaier matton. «• my mention the now common 
guinea and fi»ather exporimonU which he flnt mado with 

the air-pump. 

MARITIME LAW. [Adviralt-v- Cot rts ; Shippivo] 
MARITZ.V, the modern nam* of the Hebrus, the princi- 
pal riser of Thnwoii Tho boain «f tha Habraa ia anclosad 



ln^tween the chain of Hremus r TWVan. oo thr tcrX^ 
and Mount Kliodope. the moilcrii Dc^puto, on tt»* 
the first dividt-s it from the basin of Ine l>^ut«. mMti vm 
other from tliat of the Stry mon. [AHrniKiLis j The Br- 
brus rises at the foot of MountRhodope, in about 4S* K. hi 
and 24" £. long., and flows in u aasloilj dicMMi fer mmm 
than 100 miles, receivinf^ ntmerDOS afloeala ftwm Wiih 
chains of miiuntain* : it passes bv Tal.ir Bazorlj.k. Pfc-u^.p*. 
pc.hs. and Cliirmenli (the aiiticnt Assus), where it d;'iwrv<9 
to the soulli-oasl iiiilii it reaches Adnauof !<■, af.rrr .: 
joined by twu large htreams, the Tooqja, or Tosaaa^ bam 
the north, and the Arda, or Harpesstta. 
Adrianople the Hebrus turns to the 
Krkendi (tho atttlattt Aflknesk aamiag from the d« 
of Constantinople, flows by Detnotiea, and. after ntu 
windings, enters the gulf of JBtum by two mouth*. >j\rjaftiM 
the island of Samothmce. Ttie u'hi.1<- <-.jur<M' uf the UrUiu 
is above 300 miles. It is navigable for small craft «• fir sa 
Ailriaiioplc. about one-third of ila course. 

MA'KIUS. CAIUS. was bom of humbk parent*, alar 
in the neighbourhood of .\.rpinnii^ alMM ux^. ii7. Bo 
served at the siege of Numantia, 114, oadsr flciam 
Aftieanus. toiietber with Jagoriha, whom he higlld) 
tinguislied himself. He rectM\c<l great marks <•( i.- ts vi? 
firom Scipio, who usetl I'icquinlly to iimte bitn •__ tj.» 
and when, one evenint; at supper, Scipa> vjs sjiLrd. 
they should find so great a generid whieo be ' 
said to have replied, placing hia hand ttpOR I 
Marius. * Here perbapa.* 

In Bc. 119 ho was deetod tribnaa ofiho |Mn. I 
the influence of CsKilius Metellus. aceordinc t« nutarr^ 
but more probably in consequence of the fame be had »«• 
quired in the Numantine war. In this cAce bt sSow<-<i 
liimBclf, as he did throughout the wbule of hia lih. a ■»■( 
determined enemy to the patrician order, and on* whe was 
not easily to bo put down by the threats and oppoiiXM ii 
his enemies. Having prapoaad a law to pcwrent ulegil taa- 
ug at eleotioos the ■eaato pMsed a deeno Ihni um ko 
should not be put to the vote in the popular aaanoMy. aad 

sunnnotu'il Marius before tlieni to siuwor fnr hi* «t.ii.lL>t 
Marius nut uiily ajiiifareJ, hut threauiii-tl u> rutniu.t i.:^ 
( oii-iiU til pi i-on, if they did M.>t ri {< al the de< rre t.:d 
w hen Metellus continued to support it. be commaiMird t » 
to bo led away to prison. 

Marius obtaineil the prmtorship with great i 
consequence of the violent opposition of tbr pat 
who accused him of having; obtained the oflice by 
bril)«ry. At the expiration of his nnptorship ih* 
of Sp.iin wiis ussif^ned to him. which he cWamI of n»tfcrrv 
On Ins loUirii to Home, he was aii\ioii« t.i <ibta,in tbr f<»»- 
siiLsliip ; liut he did not vuntuu- to 1h< ..!i..- i rajidMiAU- 
many years after. IIi> continued howvscr to i 
opinion, and appears alxtut this tinelol 
one of ilie Juluin fiunily, who was aunt to that 
Julius GDser. 

Ill H c 100 he accomp.Tnie<l MctrlUis in!r» \tin i iht 
caparily of li'ntittu (sccjtid in coninMiui . ar.d h\ 1. • \'v 
deuce and couraLre ni the war wiili .KigurtKi l..- «i W 
greatly to his military reputation. Hi* tnenfi» t.«>4 a^rms- 
tage uf his increasing popularity at Rom« to otxvtMAt :b» 
people that the war with J ugurtba would never he easciaiAsi 
unid tho eonmand was given to Marina. Tim lafi *a an 
open rupture between hiro and Metellus ; and kt waawsik 
the greatest dilficulty that Metellus allowed hisheWMunt 
leave of atix in e t , uo t > Uiiuu' ;n order to »t^nd fc* ti« 
colisul-hip. Marius v\;is lioucv i r successful ; he obfatae*? 5ta« 
ciiiisulship (ii c 107) aiiii ilii' command of the J i-cnf --'^ 
war. On his arrival m Afru-a. Manus pra»«rut«d the «« 
with the greatest vigour ; and in the following yaw inc 
1 06) obtained possoasion of the person of J u<rurth&, nia nes 
treaehenwsly given up by Boeehos to hn qux*ter SiAi» 
[Ji'(;rRTHA.j marius remained in Afrirri dunnp 'h« Hig 
year (h.c. UIj) ; in which the consul Man:!iu« anil ! <■ 
consul ( lepio were dctealed by the TeiitoTu- a- 'l t 
Gaul. \nth the pn^ligious loss, acconhng to Li»y '^41- 
of so.tmo soldiers, besides 40,000 camp-foUowvriw TWi 
of their defeat oauaed the greatest uiuslssimliail al ~ 
especially as the Toutenea and Cimhri 
mediate invasion of Italy; and Marios 
elected consul in his altsenee. without any ' 
I'loin the ]iatr;( Kin {larly, as tho only maaisi 
was able to save u from irapendiog ruin. 
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(rinmpbecl on aceoiint of lib vietuvfas ow Junrihn; but 

in oonsequonru of the threatened invasion of Italy having 
been deferred by an irruption of the Cimbri into Spain, 
Marius was again chose n consul in tlie two following yeurs 
(B.C. 103, 102). In tilt? foiirdi coaiiuiBhi|t of Marius (ii.c. 
102) the Cimbri, harini^' \tvvt\ defeated by the Celtibon in 
Spain, returned to Gaul, an<l resolvtfl to invadu Italy in 
two divisions; the one, consist mt; of tlie Teutoncs and 
Ambronea (a Gallic people), through Gallin Ntirboiuinsis ; 
and the otW. eomprismg the Cimbri, by way of Noricum. 
^r:iiii;s- rl, fcilod tho Toiilniii's ;uiil Anilirones near Aquoe 
iScxiirL' (Aix\ 111 Gaul; but Catulus, wlio wus stationed at 
the foot oC till! Alps 10 o|)p<tst' the passage of the Cimbri, 
retreated first to the other bide of ihe Alhesis (Adifje>, and 
afterward* quitted this position also without waitai^' Air ihe 
enemy's allock. la the following year, b.c. 101. Marius. 
vlw mi again electod consul, fur the fifth time, joined his 
forces with those of Catulus. and entirely defiaalad the 
Cimbri in tho plain of Yercells (Vercelli), aituated to the 
tiorih of the Po, near the Sessitcs (Sesia). In tlu-so twn 
battles theTeutoQos ami Ambrones are said to have lost the 
inci-edible iiutiibt-r of 'J'JO.OtiO inuti ( 'J 1(0,000 slain and 9o,0' • 
taken prisoners); and the Cirabn '200.000 men (l40,'Joo 
slain, and 60.000 takOD prisoners). {Li\y, Ep. ) 

Marius a^n beoBmo candidate for the cooauUbip for the 
rollowing year ; but nam that tho Ibar of die Gallic invasion 
was removed, he was opposed by the whole stren(;th of the 
patrician {tarty. He nevertheless obtained the consulship, 
in great part owint^ to the exertions of Satnrninus. the tri 
buite. who is described ns n man wlio scni[ile<l at the coni- 
nii«siun "f no ennu' in uriler to nhiatii his <)bji-<'t. The 
events of the suth consuUhip of Marius. which are some of 
the most important in this period of Roman hietory, are 
imporipatly narrated by the hiatorians. It aftpoaia that an 
Agnirian law, proposed by Saturtiiiiiw and tnpported by 
Mariu>^ and one of tite priBtors named Glaueia, was canned 
notwilli-staudiiifj the most violent oj)[)osition of tho patrician 
party; and tliut Metellus NuinuHens was diivun into exile 
in consequence of refusing to take the oath of conforming 
to tho law. When tho election of consuls for tlie ensuing: 
year came on, Memmius, who opposed Glaueia as a candi- 
date for the office, was murdered by order of Saturninus; 
and the aonat^ MKeiving the citv to be in a atate of anarchy, 
paMod the oautu decree, * that the eontula should take care 
that the republic Uiould rtaeive no injury,' by which almost 
aliMiUite power was vestetl in the emisuls. Marius, unable 
or unwilling' to protec t his uld frieiuU, besietred Satumiiius 
and Glaueia, who had seiml upon the capiloi. iliey sm- 
reiideiod themselves to Marius on the promise tluii tlu ir 
lives should be spared* but they were all immedialely put 
to death. It appears probable that Marias* after the blow 
which had been given to the popular party hj the mnander 
of Saturninus and Glaueia, would not htve heen able to 
save their lives, even if he had made the attempt. 

At the expiration of his c^nsuUhip, Marius left Rome to 
avoid witnessing the triumph of the j atneian party m llie 
return of his old enemy Metellus, whi^ sentence of baniiib- 
ment v.^:. lepealed after the death of Saturnintta. Accord- 
ing to Plutamh. Marius went loCappadoeia and Galatia, 
undM' the pretence of offering a oaerifloe which he had 
vowed to Cybele; InU with the real object of exciting Mi- 
thridatea to war, in order tiiat be might be again employed 
in military a&in» nnce he did not oetain much diatineitou 
ill peace. 

In B.C 90 the Marsian or Social war broke out ; in which 
hoth Maxtus and Sulla were engaged as legati to the two 
consuls. Marius gahied several victories over tho enemy, 
Init hv no longer posieaaed that activity and energy which 
had distinguished him in his earlier years; and disgusted, it 
is said, with the increasing; reputation of Sulla, he reaped 
hiA command before the cunclusiou of the war. 

The Marsian war had scarcely been brought to an end, 
before the civil war broke between Marius and Sulla. The 
comnHind of the Mithridalic war had been aisigned to Sulla, 
who was nowocmsul (b.c, 88); but Marius used every effort 
to wrest it ftom him, 'and is said by Plutaieb to have gone 
every day to the C.uupu^ Martius. and to hsnre performed 
his exercises with the youn>; men, although he was now in 
his 7iuh \earand very eorpulent, in order to show that he 
was not incapacitated by ai^c. He was warmly supported 
hy P. Sulpiliua, the tribune, who possessed ^l eat nroperty 
■nd influonoo} aad a law was eveutually passod that the 
•ouawiia ibeiild Im takMi tm B«lb m pna to Htrim. 



Suite was with tho army at tlve time besieging Xola; but 
aa soon aa he heard of the law which had been passed, 
be marehed to Rome ; and Miuius and bis adhcreota weie 
obliged to quit the city. Alter wandering through many 
parts of Italy, Mariiu escaped with the greatest diffleuUy to 
Africa ; but ho had no sooner landed at Carthage^ than Sex- 
tiliiis, the governor of the province, .-.eiit word to lum, tbut 
unless he iiuitted Africa, he should treat him as a public 
enemy. ' Go aud tell him. rej lad Marius, ' that you have 
Hcen the exile MariuS sitting on the ruins of Carthage.' 
Bat in the ibllowiiw year (u c. b7), in the absence of Sulla, 
who had gone to Greece to oppose Archelaus. Mnrius re- 
turned to Italy in order to join the consul CiBna.whOb in his 
attempts to abrogate the laws of Sulla, bad been driven from 
Rome by his colleague Oetavius, supported by the patrician 
party. Shortly afiei wards Marius and Cinna entered the city 
at the head of a large urniy ; and a general massacre of the 
opposite party en»ued. Marius always apiiears to have been 
of a fierce and unrelenting temper ; and the sufferint^ he 
bad lately undergoiia» which at his time of life must have 
prreatlv impaired Iris health, tended to exasperate hmi more 
t '-r,y. f'ver against the party which had opposed and thwarted 
liim during the whole of his Ufb. All the leaders of the 
patrician party who were unable to escape fn.m Rome 
were put to death: Luiatius Catulus, who had bei'ii the 
colleague of Marius in the war w iih the Cnnbh, put him- 
self to death in order to avoid ab>assinauon j aud among 
the numerous illustrious patricians who fell were CS. aaS 
L. Julius Ce>sar, and the celebrated orator M, Aatoniiis» 
who is so frequently praised by Cieero, and is one of the 
principal s]>eakers in llie treat i?,e ' On the Orator.' 

Marius and Cinna declarcnl iheinseUcs consuls for tho 
ensuing yeartnc. btj), without even holding the comilia ; 
but Marius died of a fever in the beginning of the year, on 
the 1 7tli day of his consulship, according te Plutaieh (a. 46}, 
or the mh, according to Livy 80). 

The chanuster of Marius is cliieAy known to ■§ flrom hit 
life by Plutarch, who appears to have taken liit aeeoimt 
from the ' Memoirs of Sulla,' the mveterate enemy of 
Marius. It cannot he denied that after his return from 
exile MiU-iu* was guilty of the greatest cruelties, hut even 
these wore suij/a^ised by the atrocities nf Sulla; and we 
should not be doing justice toMarius, if we ascribed to him, 
during the whole of his life, the character which ho dis- 
played in his seventh consulship. * 1 have seen.' sajv Plu> 
tansh (e. 2), * the statveef Marius at Ravenna in Oaul. whieh 
e\i>res-'(-s in a remarkable manner his stemneaa and Mtrerily. 
Since he was naturally robust and warlike, and more ac- 
quainted with the arts of war than those of peace, lu* was 
fierce and haughty when iii authui ity. It is said that lie 
never learnt Greek, and that he would not make um- .jI 
that language on any serious occasion; as if it were ridicu- 
lotia to kom the language of a people who were subject 
to others. It he could have been paituaded to pay bis court 
to the Grecian muses and graces, he would not, after bear* 
ing so many honourable offices and performing so many 
glorious exploits, have crowned the whole by a most savage 
and infaiui'us obi aKC in consequence of his violdiqg to 
anger, dl-liiued ambition, and insatiable avarice." 

( Plutarch's Zt/f of Mariiu; Sallust's Jti!;urtlivie H ir: 
gpjiQtf^ iif Livy ; Velleius I*aterculus ; Cicero, Lh^ Oraton-, 
ilu 2, »; Clinton's F^ti Hellenict.) 

MARIVAUX.P1ERRB CARLBXD£CUAMiiJ.AlN 
D£, born at Paris, in 16S8, wai one of the most popular 
romance writers of the eighteenth century, arid one to whom 
that branch uf literature is mainly indebted fur tho character 
and authority which it lias acquired as a represciil;.lion <>( 
actual life and manners, illustrated by the analysis of con- 
duet and motives, sentiments and feelings. He began his 
career as a dnimalie writer, and his pieces were for a long 
time the Mipi>ort of thoThMtrs Italien. Yet although they 
display muc h ingenuity and talent, and procured fur their 
author a seat in the French Academy, they now possess 
little interest, except as beiiij; productions of the sann' p. n 
which gave the world* LaVie de Marianne,' and the ' l'a.\ san 
Parvenu.' Marivaux ulso wrote anotluT romance, eiiiulcd 
'Phanamoo,' eveiy way inferior to the two on which ins 
lepntation rests; also * Le Speetateur Fran<;ois,' an<i ' I^ 
Philosopbe Indinnt' The inequalitv of his taste was alw 
manifested by his ' Homftfe Travesti,^ whioh was publidied 
in 1716, was neglected from the very first, and has long 
been deservedly forgotten ; while his two novels still charm 
by the ttuttr-towaM with wbieb tbsf ibeuadi hy their 
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iseurate and highlj finiilied delineations ciT c haracter, and 
1>y the intimate knowWge whicii i1il> display rf tli« hiiir 
rn:u\ In 'irT. Marivaux wu no !•*» •aUmaW* a* o man 
lUaii as aii auilior. Ho waa not one of thaae who put on 
morality a> a holiday suit v hcti they show ihemsclves in 
public; hQ did not, liktt .StiTiu>, <lip merely his pea in sen- 
timcut; nor was he. a* hn> iiumy otii. rs h:ivc been both 
before and since, the eloqutni adve- :\tL" ol a jiljilojophy 
whielt his own condufct btlied. On ilw ( oimaiy. his life 
Uh»trated lb« leuont vhicb ho ondeafoured to impress 
upon <Jth«n. Benevoleaoo to all, actiw tjmpatby <ir the 
\nii'>ittiti;i'.?, and a philosophic iuditrcrchea towara* wealth 
aiiil (lisiiin 'ions, were prominent trait* in hit eharaetcr. 
Uc <li'-il ^it l*;ii is in 1763. 

MAKJUKAM. an aromatic potherb, used in eookerr. 
c«pc<riiilly amons the French. It is the Orignnnm M.ijiT.inn 
ofLinnaut, orMiUoimna horton<iis orMu>nch, a native ot 
&irbarT and IIm Himalaya nioutitains. In gardens it is 
litilc bitter than in Miltlil| iu • wild tUte it ia « MiTnili- 
rose nerennlnl. 

MARK, f Money 3 

M ARX, ST., the Evangelist, is iUpposcd by the greater 
number of aniiont and modern writers lo Ue tlu' sniiii- pi i- 
■on ns .1 iliii Mark, will) is mentioned m the 'Acts of tin- 
Aposiks' I'i, J..; xiii. 5, 13; xt. 3;). 11 is tU'/H 
^Nobablo that Jubti uaa hia Jewiah name, and that he took 
the anrltaitoo of Mftrettiwllelt to went to preseh aniong the 
Gentiles, lie was the soM of Muty. a pious woman at 
Jerii<i\le«n, in whose house the disciples were wont to meet 
(.■(<■/», xu I J », :XU'1 lh'> iK'pliiAv -if Hjiiriliri^ {(''<t. IV. Im. 
He b ft .letii'akiu with I'nul and iianmlias, about a.d I I 
(,('/», xil. aj), ati'l nceoinpanied them in iheir retutii in 
AntiocU, and thcnco in ihcir miision lActg, xiii. as 
hx M Fer^n in Pamphvlio, where he parted fi-oUi them 
mnd teturhed to Jeniaaiem (Ad*, AilU IS). About K.n. 
53 we find him again at Antloch, whin Pitil prop<»sp<l to 
Barnabti^ t" ^i^ii the Asiatic (hus-ihcs. Barnabas wishetl 
to take .Mark wilii them, but Paul it-fusin!; on account of 
his having deserted iIkmh in i!u-.r innaiT junrncy. 
eepnrrtleir from each other, and Mark uceompauied Barna- 
bas to Cvi>ru*(.-fr/#, xv. 37-39). Paul appears to have been 
teconcilud to him aflerwarth, for we find hitn at Rumc with 
tlw opoatle during hit imprisonment, and he is honourably 
ni> nlioiu-d in some of Paul's Epistles (Co/. Iv. 18; Pftile- 
moit. ver. .'4 ; i Tim. iv. 1 1 ). We also find him witli Peter in 
Asia ( I I^t. V. IS ; mm- SU'i'^;pr"* * CutinniMiliu y mi the First 
Epntlc of Peter,' in ktco): ami it i« supposed that he ac- 
ctinipaniod that apostle to Rome According to Kuscbius. 
Bpiphaoius, and Jerome, he al\erwards went to Egypt, aiul 
ftiundcd a church at Alexandria, where ho died and was 
burie^l. arcordintt to Jerome, in the eighth year of riero'a 
res-.;n. a d. r> 3. But this date appeant fti fix hik death earlier 
than other cirrumstanres in his nistm y w 111 \v,-irrnnt. 

.\ll the early writers afflrm tliat Sl.iiU wai intimately 
acqurtintoil with St. Pe er: I'api.i:«, lren;pu8, and Tertulljan 
call him ' Peter's interpreter.' It has been supposed that 
he was converted to Christianity by SL Peter, as that apostle 
rolls him ' my aon ' (see Kuinool « Mte on MM. xil. S7). 
Some of the later ntlttm taentloa Mm ii oti« «P the 

seventy evancclijts ; but there is no goorl authority for this 
triulttion. and it is contradicted by Papias, who expressly 
say-' th It 111- IkhI li. ;iril rr»in llie )ire«liyier John, who was 
eontctiiporary with the apostles, that Mark was uut a bearer 
nnr a followflroT Qwtot, but of PMor. (BtiMbiat, Bee, Hbt^ 
Ui, 3^.) 

MARK. ST. THK GOSPEL OF. The genuineties* 
and autbentici^ of this Ooapel are Utested bv the utwitU 
moos Toiee of eeelesiaslfcal writett. MieliMm hat Indeed 

objrrter! toils canonical authority, in common with that of 
Luke, but on no good j»Tound. [LrKF, Oospkl or.] Ac- 
irording to Papias, In-iiaai?, niiil t>llier earl} writers, Mark 
committed to writing the gi>5|H 1 u Lii h was pleached by 
Peter; and Clement of Alexandria Mate.<« that ho did so at 
the toqueat of Peter's bearer* at Rome. Other earlj writers 
add that in this work Mark had the apptobatfon and aeslst- 
anrr >f Peter ; and many passages of the gospel have been 
liiuu^ht to bear traces of being w ritten under Peter's direc- 
tion. From the tradition mentioned above, and from 
Latiiiisius and explanations of Jewish phra>es and custums 
contained in Mark's gospel, it appears to have beOtt Wliltett 
at Romo for the benefit uf the Latia Cbhstiaas. 

The time when it was written is anoertain. Irentrus says 
tlut it wa« oompoaod jMrd r^ re^rwy iPMor «nd Fvu) 



tlotov\ but whetlitsr he means q/7rr /Ae tIm/A of P<^ oi, 
Paul, or t^cr their departure from R -m--, i« a 
much deputed. Upon the wbolew lh« oMfSC |0>^ « -te 
appeam to be about jub. 64 er M. 

According to the unanimous teatim««]r ti the cstH 
sioalical authors, the gospel of Mark wa* wnH*« la Ci"*?-* 
The Lalin MS, at Venice, sai l ti h , iri nt •^i . 
aulngniph, has long since been prxjvtti la be m^hi ^ f ti*- 
kind. 

The contents of St. Mark's gospel bare lf*n diTvdra k*> 
the thrc* followinft parts: — 
Part J. The baptism and temptation of dm l-tIL 
Part II. The ouUie ministry ef Ctviet, «» i« h« bat 

journey to Jerusalem (i. 11 - x > 

Part III. Transactions ut .I, ru»;i'.i m . tl.i i^ifc i^-:-- 
rcclinii. uml as« ension of Ciirist — xti.i. 

The opinion that MarkK >{«*P*i ^ »Wn-ifTfl*»:i 
Matthew's has been satufactorily refute«l by Mi-hM < #* 
notwithstanding the coincidcneoa b«tw«eo lhaa* l«» r» 
pels, wi god, on comparing them, that ihaM m a Mert 
oinissions of and discrepancies with whst I4 nwWM«< « 
Matthew, which it is ditficuh to account fot on th» ^a^^m^ 
silioii lluit he wnite ui'.li tlie i; i^pt-l nf Mat^ticw r..r. 
'1 iie tru« iiiude uf cxplauiiug iht^su €;aiiici'lenc** *tii i --- ^ 
jiancies belongs to the more general que*ti«n rr-r»' 
the origin of the first three gospels. [Guenu' Tt>-f «^ 
believe that each erangelist co m peted fan oarrstm f<e« 
independent source* of infimmttlMI hlM is itlflcoite « 
proving Mark's qualillMtioiit Ibr the mak: fst ktnim fie 
iisMsiuiir..' wliii'li lio probably rc-rrived froa P^r-. whi: 
we kiuivv uf bis lifo proves that he roust iuve Itjki 
tniuiies of eoiuimit mMramno wUh the iiMdm wl flrsi 
Chrtsliani. 

(Laidner's Credibility and Lir** thf Aji^i** 
Bnmgtlitti; Cuve'a Xire* ^ lAe ^loetfM md Bn^v- 
litf* ; Kulnoel, CommmiI. im Ltt. Hut. JV, m 
Marc. ; the Intr«dmlhn$ of MiobMfai^ Ilk Wnm, Haft 

and Home.) 

M.AUK KT (r/jrf r ;if((f;)), a f i'l'V plsc^ jfid flxr^ t.:«» 
for the rneclnig ot buyti* and seller*. A \ifr>\ marvt: r^\z 
exist only by virtue of a charter from the crown or by .vr - 
morial \x<^t'. fmm which it will be pte rtw ae d thai a r»fx< 
charter once existed, although it can bo Ho ietner wedwi 'l 
A market ia iMOally granted to tk« owner ef toe sail at 
which it ti appointed in be held, who, as «ttr-h •rraolpti. he- 
loiiiLs the "WiiLT, or lord, ofthe tnarkt-L In "j^Imc t.^-v 
that 1*. low lis wijicl), not being walled, had not il's • 
the dignity of boroughs markets were frr<n;t r Ut gn-- 
lordsof manors; but in walled town* ecbotvaghs. per «>ruUr» 
in such as were incorporated, tho ownordklp of tne mtf hiv- 
ing uBually, by grant from the crown, or otficr lonbef oh*« 
the boroudi waa otiginally holdcn. b«c& nMcd to ike m- 
corporated burgesses, the eMui<ie MnniDmdf ksR U 
grant markets to the muiiK ipal body. 

The prerogative of ruiift rring a right to hnJJ a 2^t« -• 
however subject to this limitation, inat the gnot met e^ 
be prejudicial to others, more esperilUy |e tbo U9Btit ti 
existing markets. In order that the crown mof asCbe ser- 
|»iaed Into th« tusking of an mprnper grent. the irttsirp 
IS, to issue a writ ad quod damn , mi. under »L ri lit •-''rr.r 
of the county is to summon a jury before b.ni i:*.,-!?* 
whether the pro; o'^ed grant \. :\\ Ik- i.. the lioit* 
king or of any ot his subjects. This wrii mou \>ti\trr-t 
in a fair and open manner, and the sheriff i« U^rA :•- 
ceive evidence tendered against, as well as hi ftveor «f Uf 
grant. But M the writ does not purport to uftct dte iMt- 
eat of any persoh in inrticular, it is nut nrce^ury tUt ncui 
•honld be given of tne time or place at whwh :l ■_-> t?= t-T 
to be cxi euieil. Not\viil;«( ii.iiing a finding hv the j»n 
the prsp.i^ed nnuktl will not be injunuuv any j^i. «i 
coneei\eN ilial his interests are alTecied by the gnr.: m^^t- 
made, whetlier ho api>earcd upon the inrjuiry mid*r ti* wr.i 
sdquod damnum or nut, may traverse the flndin^. >x^^ffb! 
a writ of scire facias. wbieb,iiftar loettiog Iho nikltod fl^^s 
calls upon the grantee, in the name c# tho crown, so 
cause why the grant »hL>uffl nut 1).- car.ec '.u !. !'a new tairt-: 
he set up without any grmU trutu the t^tuvnu tb<> par* j 
liable to be called upon by the crown to ibow by wh»: •«.- 
rant he exercises such a franchise [LiRKarr ; Qvn 
RANTO]; and he is also liable to OB action on th« cm it 
daraai^es. at the suit of aoj petm to whoio mivfcfC sr 
to n liose properly, the market lo mt up bf tlw Mmtes 
hi « Attinnoo, A mw mirkot it fcmnuMdlo W kQOBM 
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to another held within the dittanco of twenty miles, even 
though it be on a diflierenl day, but tbia prssumptioo may 
bii rebutted. 

Fonnerl/ BMrkoli vwe ImM diiflif oa fiaodiys and 
Midifii for th« eonTeniBnee of denlen ind enttotncn, 

brought together for tlie jjurpoic of hearing divine si imcc. 
But in \2^j. hy IJ EdwaiJ I., c. .j, f,iir» and markois 
wore forbidden to be held in cimrchyurdt ; and in l iii, 
by 27 Henry VI., e. 5, all shownig of goodii and oierehan- 
di»o. except neceuary victuals, in fain and markets, wa.s 
tp coMe on tb« gtmt iMiifoU of tiio ohiml^ •ad oo all 
Sunday*, oxcept iha Itm Bvaixf ia IttrrMU Ttm kaMing 
of tun and marketi for aay purpota on any Sunday vaa 
prohibited in 1677, by 99 Cbarles ll., c. 7. 

The t;ranleo of a niarkot baa a court of recortl cnlkd !\ 
cuurl uf j)ie-iK)wder (pieds pouldreux, ' dusty feel'j, fur liie 
prompt decision of matters arisms in tlic roarkal. [I'lt 
ivwoER Court.] Such a court being cooaidoKd neceiii>ary 
kr ibe expodition of jutttoe and fur tno rapport uf the mar- 
kott Um povar of bolaiog it i« tnoidaot to agnutt of a mar- 
iat, even though tho royal letton patent by which tho grant 
in mode he cnlirely silent on the subject. 

Ssiles u\ markt is iiiny l>e of i?o<h1s actiuiUy brought within 
tiie pieiim-tb of iho niarkel. or of goods not »o brought. 
Gouds not within tho prceincts of the market are Muld 
aometiroaa by sample, sometime* without sample. Where 
goodH aro usually bntugbt into tba market for aak^ it i| in- 
cumbent on tho load or tho BMikat to take care tliat anrory 
thing bo sold by correct and lagal w^ghta and meaaurcs. 

For the socurity of dealings in markata, contracts were 
fermacly re()U,r« d lo be made in the presence of an ofticet 
appointed for ih.it imrposc hy tiie lord of the market, for 
which ^ervici; he received from tho bojarn aUaU laBNinori- 
iioa caUed market-toll. [Toll.] 

It ia a mlaaf the common law that ovoiyaalB in roar- 
kat'«nrwt (opan market) traniCBra to the bnyar a aompiflto 
property in the thing sold ; so that howevar delhotiTe the 
title of the vendor may (jc, \ct that acquiretl hy the vendee 
is perfect, even whore ilie propertv l>elon^s to a person who 
is under legal disability, an lul nit, :i tuiu iiLi! wonuui. an 
idiot, or a parson in prison or beyond i>ea. In l^jndon 
OTory shop ia market-overt for goods usually sold there. 

This rule is subjcot to certain eaceptiqns and raatrictbns. 
A aale in market-overt does not bind tho rights of the CEOwn ; 
nor doos it bind the rights of othara, unkas the aale be in 
an open place, as a shop, and not a warehotua or other pri- 
vate part of the house, so that tlioM' who l; i alonj,' caniiut 
f»ee what is doing, and nut in a >hop wilh the jiiii]i-iloor or 
windows ?hut, ho that tiio gomis cannot be seni. The 
artiolss bought must be such as tho party usually deals in. 
The aale must be without fraud on the pan af the buyer, and 
witbottt any knowladia on faia part of any want of title in 
the vendor. Ifthe araeraaqviiethegoadaania, theeftot 
of the sale in barring tho true owner ia wnated. There 
must be h sale and contract: and theraftie the property is 
not altered in niarkct-oxert in g iodi given, or in goods 
awned, or in goods fruld to the real owner. The aale must 
u between sunrise and sunset* and noat ha eoaunanced 
and oomplfltod in tho market. 

Bf 21 Henry VIII., c. 8, * If any felon n>b or Uko away 
money, gaod^ ar ehattela, Mid he indicted and ftnand guilty, 
or otherwiie attainted upon evidence given by the owner or 
party robbed, or by any other hy their procurement, the 
owner or p;irty robbed sliall be restored to his money, ^'oo Is, 
or chatli U.' Since this slatiite, <-tolen goods, specified in 
the indictment, have, upon the conviction of ibo offender, 
been restored to the pcMeenlor, netwithatanding any aale 
in market-overt 

Aa atolen horaeaean beeaaOyeoinveyed to diatantmar- 
Iteti* the lagislature has frequently interposed to protect the 
owner aeainst the consocmenoes of a »alo in market-overt. 
Uy 2 and 3 Pliilip and Slary, i-. 7, ' No >ale of a horiic 
Rtolen binds the properly, unless il stand or be ridden an 
hour together between ten o clock and sunset, in an open 
part of the market, and all parties to the bar^fain come wuh 
the horse to the book-keeper and enter tho colour, and one 
mark, at the lea^t, of the hofae aold, and pay the toU, if any 
due, elte a penny.' And ftarther, by 31 Blitaheth, e. 
I .', ' No person shall in any fair or market sell, give, 
exchange, or put away any horse, mire, &c., unless the 
toll-taker, hook-keeper, bail IT, or oliier elin'f olFieer will 
take upon bim perfect knowledge of the person that shall 
«o aell, give, arasehange any mmt, fta« and of hia traa 



name, tumama, and dwoUing-place, apd «haU antor tho 
same in a book thfire kept fur mIu of horsoi, nr o)to that he 
M selling QX offering to wU, S^c any horaa, fcc.. ihall bring 
unto tho toU-taker or othar pificar afiwwaid of the latpe iair 
or market, one aiifficient and crediblo parson, that can 
lestif) before such toll-taker, $cc., that he knows tho party 
tliat so sells, 6cc., such horse, , and his true name, >ur- 
imme. imstery, and d" uUmy i l ue, apd thiie ei.icr in thu 
book of the tull-takcr or ollicer, as \vu)l the true naiuc, sur- 
name, mistcry. and place of dwelling of hiin t||ut so sulls. 
&e., such horse, &c., as of him that lo ahall teatify hia 
knowlcdgo of tUa wne pafton, ^ ^1 alao enfer the true 
price that he ahall have foe tho same horse, &c., and that 
no toll-taker, &c., shall take toll or roaku entry of any sale, 
&e., of any horse, kc., unless he kuoweth the ]mrty that ko 
sells, Sic., such horse, &c., and his true namu, suruume, 
iiiibtury, and place of d\ielliiig, or the parly that sliall testify 
his knowledge of the same person so selling, &c., any such 
horse. &Cn and his true mwv, ^c, and shall make ^ per 
feet entry in |hn hook of auch hia kqowla^ge and qf the 
true price taken or ba4 for any inch horte. See, so sold, 
ik.c., so fur ns he can understand the same ; am! then give 
to the buyer a note in writing of tho full cuiiteuis of the 
some, subscribed \MtIi his hand; on pain that e\ery person 
that shall so sell, any horse, &c., uithout b«ing known 
to the toll-takeri &C., or without bringing Buoh wituaas, nr 
causing the same to bo entered as aiiiroaaid, an4 every 
son making any untrue testimony, and every tpU-|akatt 
offending in the p remises, shall for(jsit 5/., and that every 
sale, &c., of any hurso, &c„ in fair or market not used in 
all points as aforesaid shall be void.* And by sect. 4, ' If any 
horse, ik.c., be stolen, and afterwards sold in o]>en fair or 
market, and the sale sluill be iited in all points and eii-cqm- 

stancea as albrt^Hud. yat the iiala of any such Uursc, |(e., 
vithiq six months aftar the ^IpQir. ahall not take aivay the 
prapnny of the ofpari an m flBin he waiia within six 
monlha, belbra the ni^«r W ntner bead ofBcer of the town 

or parish, if the hursfl^ |ipb, happen to be luuiid in any 
town corporate or market4own, or elee befuru any jus- 
tu j of peace of the county near to the pli»i c where such 
hor.se, Kc, shall be found, if it be out of a town eor- 
norate or market-town, and so as proof be made within 
ibrty days, by two sufficient witqataas, beliwa aiich head 
othcer or jusiic«, that the property pf the hoiaa, fee., ao 
fifaHHMd* waa in thn party by whom such claim is insdu, 
and waa stolon within aix months next before such claim, 
but thai the party from whom tho horse, &c., was stolen 
may at uU timt» alter, notwitluiandnig any Aalu in fair or 
market, have |)ro|ieri> .iml j os^ur \o iako again the saul 
hurse, inc., upon payment or uU'er to pay the party that shall 
liave the posscsskin and intoratt of the same hor-e, Htc, jf 
bo will accept i|» lo mush money a< the party shall dqmia 
and avaar beima anrii hnad nmaar or justioa of peace, that 
he paid for the same kmS Jhie without fraud or collusiini.' 
Thia statute extends to a horse taken by wrong, i1iuuk4 
it be nut stolen. 

By 1 James I , c. 21, • No sale, exchange, pawn, or raort- 
gaf,'ij, of any jewels, plate, apparel, household stuff, or other 
goods, wrongfully purloined, taken, robbed, or stolen, and 
sold, uttered, deliviawd, andtangaj, pawned, or dime away, 
within Laniloi^ and ila lihailies, at Westminster, or Soutb- 
wark. or withm two milaa of iflndon, to any broker or 
pawn-taker, shall work or maha any wliBng|n nr ^hfflTtiwi 
of the property or interest.* 

A market is generally appoin(i:il to hi- held once, twice, 
or thraa times in a week, fur the ciirrvut supply of comtao- 
ditiai^ jpostly of proMsions. A large market held once or 
twice a year ia csdled a fur ; and, aooording to Lord Coke, a 
large fiur held onee a year is a mart 

Faira have all the legal incidente of markets, and are 
subjected to ftirther regulations by 2 Edw. III., c. IA, one 
of w iiu h rnpiire^, that at the opening of the fiui^ prodamih 
tion be made ot ihe time it is to continue. 

MARKETS. AGRIt ULTt HAL. Tho more numerooa 
markets are in any well cultivated country, provided they 
arc at a sufficient distance not to intcrikie with each other, 
and on diffiuent daya of the week, thegraalar aaviag there 
» of time and labour of eonveyanea. Good roada or naviga- 
ble rivers are of fjrcat importance to a market-town; and if 
there are mills in the neii'libourhood, nlierc corn can be 
^Mound, they will increa.se the advantage to the taiiuer hv 
causing a regular domaud above what the immediate con- 
aumptNA af Um plnqa may miuinb 
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Tlio vicinity of a good market vhera e\cry kind of fpn- 
cultural produce will aUvtiys find purchaseti> ai a fair price. 

itreatly add* to ihe valu« of a farm, especially if good roads 
(Mid to it ; and the advantage ia tb« greater if it be a popu- 
loiu town, which not only eomumes much produre. but 
fi om which various kinds of manure any b« Ikimighl by Uw 
luanis which have carried the prodoee to market. It » ttaii 
wliH'li SO much enhances the rent of land ii»;ir London and 
all great cities, aud makes the agriculture there approach 
ut^arcr to ho«tiBultiii«i vhwh antiNlyd«p«aidtoa«ximMOiu 
manure. 

Few \)nn^ arc bo bulky as com; a sack weighing 240 
lbs. when bitmf ht to UMrkot may be worth a guinoft «r 
thirty sbtllingm bat if it » caned 50 miles to a market, 

the net v;iliie w ill be much reduced ; and if at that market 
there i» tui di innnd beyond what is required for the im- 
mcdiaic nt ii;l>lii'iirh<jixl, and \\<) means of exportation, a 
very small surplus wiU jilai it, aud reduce the price still 
lower. The imturc and situation of the markets are con- 
aequently a roost important consideration in any agricul- 
tural enterpriise. Where markets arc very distant, the 
only profitable produce is Uve-sleoki which can be driven 
« lonj; way at a Mnalt expense. All countries, however 
fruitful the M)il, wliieU are thinly penpU-d, aiid luive nu 
ready inarkois llir com, must ni<-cssinly leniain in pasture 
or bo uncultivali-d. An iiu reasi' m llie jjopulation an<l the 
establishment of manufactures l'ivc ri^^e to an incrt*a»ed 
nuDibur of markets, and bring mi ro land uitu u »tatc of pro- 
fitable eultivatioa aa anble land. If a regubtr supply of 
ibod ia OHential in a tDanolacturing populattoo, ao the de> 
mind for it causes more to be produced. A regular supply 
to the markeUi keeps prices rccular, fluctuating only ac- 
cording to the abundance or ^,c:ultinl,>s8 of the crops. 

It is for the general advantage that the fanners should 
brine their corn in regularly, without speculating on a rise 
or fall of prices. As" a gonecal principle, a fnrmer should 
tlmali bis com at a time when the work out of doors is less 
in|nrtaii^«r when ihaveailiar is unfavourable for it. He 
mil do eo whenever the ftd^ Ibr his cattle diminishes, 
and a fresh supply of straw is re<]uireil : and as sintn a> ilie 
fl^iri is in ttuthciont quantity to require a team to lake it lo 
market, it should be sol<l. But many circumstances may 
make this regular course inconvenient. There may not 
always be a demand for the article, and if a sale ia forced, a 
diminution in the price must be submitted to. In some 
aituatioaa purehaaen eannet always be fimnd, at anv price, 
and a granary to store com in becomes indispensable. In 
commercial countries there are always speculators in com, 
who make tlieir profit by buying and selling; llie commi>dily. 
Tlie fanner is tempted to u ithhoM his corn when the price 
IS low, in order to iiave a greater protit when it rises ; and, 
to a certain decree, be is justified in doing so : hui iC hu 
speculates on hlB own eom. when he can olitam a fair price 
for it. be beoomoi a merahantt as much as if be purchased 
to aeU at a piottt When there is a good market at hand, 
tl)o produce of the farm should he regularly sold, so as to 
give the farmer a constant supply of money for his opera- 
tions, lieMiles a portion set a|)art lor tlie rent and otiier 
rei^ular payments. In this way he will, at the end of tiie 
year, have had the average price, without risk and without 
spveulatioD ; and by a little caution he may obtain aome- 
what mom than a mere average, provided be has alwaya 
mom money at band than hia immediam wants nquira, 
and k never fbroed to sell. 

In order thnt the farmer may not be im|K>sed upon, he 
luusi ei;ljer make lumsoU' nequainte»l with the tratisactioiia 
ill differrnt neij^hbounni; markets, or : o must rely on the 
honesty and judguieai of uu agent, whose buhiness it is to 
attcn<I markets and huv and sell for others, lliese men 
arc generally called salesmen or factors, and when their 
character for honesty is established, the small sum which 
is paid tbem «n the s«ea will genemlhr be foond to be fully 
eompensated by the advantage wbien their knowledge of 
llie markets and of tlio <)ual;ty of t!io articles gives thetn. 
This I, parliciilarly the ease m the buying and sclUtif; of 
li\(.'-sti>. k. which retiuires mu< li more knowled^'e and e\- 
|H'i lence than most other articles. The |H.H}ple whom the 
(ornier has to deal with in fairsand markets have genernllv 
a thorough knowledge of tbe real value of tbearitclstt o^ 
fered ibr sale, by constantly frequenting marketa, and cott- 
llniag their nnwitiMi to buying and selling only. The 
fciOMr ia dMNfcra asldam a match for the dwler. and wUl 
dalU his intawst In amplojrn penoa eqniUjiluyad in tliean 



mailers. The farmer would lose f'^o much vaJoab'a ---x*. 
and l»e l«d to uimccesaar) ciLp*.ii»e, if be jUtomptii U < 




the n-quisite knowlc<lgc, by freqaeOlMy 
tant markets, as toe deaiem do 

Notwithstanding Hsm, a certain luMWtedft c/ 
and picieee ia n aaassn i y to «naU« a Csrmt^r t<» damn 
tion or ignorance in the psm o n hn employs, and Ite usi^ 
sionnl attendance at fain bq4 nailMta is oainpenMMff 
obtain this knowledge. 

When llie whole hulk of the artii:lo» to be §cid :• br-:vziA 
into the market and exponed for sale, tbe toMkn n fi_4ri t. 
pitched market ; when only a small pori«i«i i» •^nx^ht. w 
show the qiwUty of the whole, it ia rallnd i asi^fi ■iilsL 
Bach baa ttspeentlar advantagee ami iDeewvencMBL la a 
pitched market the buyer se«« what he pu/riia-hn, ll4 -i^i 
thoroughly examine it; ho may th«rvfure Ic v.Au~mi k. 
oiler a more hlx ral price; but it often happca* t^: m Lm 
to carry a luad away by the same road by wb:-h s w 
brought ; the sacks also have to he retoroed. vL^h cbsm 
frequent mistakes and losses ; aud there is an m»ibmi va* 
of time and labour. When the artkin is mki hf nmp'i 
there is more reliance on the houeoty eflhesaliar. aaA tbe 
buyer naturally keeps on the ealb side, bf imi' %emt. 
what less, as a kmd of insurance a-j-aitist tlij(tal 
The buyer keeps half ihi; .samplu j.ul the M-lk-r tbe .,t;jrf. 
that tliey may be compared with the bulk ;n cm« tt ut 
dispute. Tiie snllcr sends the article sold on a •ia« 
upon; and if ii is cjm the sacks are broaght ba^k abcc !h» 
waggon or cart returns home. Tlie pciea m aaantty mA en 
the next market-day. In very large ifanHnipi the aijlM^ by 
sample is (pneraUy adopted; amdl qnancitimmn asnnlly 

pitched. 

Great inconvenience aroso furmcrl* rp.c. ■ : - ^ ir; *j» 
menMUrcs used in difTerent luarkeU; anti de»i«rs rrau^Tr^ 
tables to reduce them to one standard. The law «ba^ hm 
established one uniform standard of weighm and wwaana 
has removed all difficulty, and the nftdnni Acqoot tam- 
munications which now take plaet hetwoHn Am geaat i0«m 
and every inhabited spot in the fcitigvlom have mwfe yr\ttm 
much more nearly alike, fjr anir[i>!e> of ^e;icrT.' r -r^-esari 
in all partJ of Great Hriiani. thin lu my otb<~T '.-^.^fi-^^ ; aaj 
the prices in the markets of the >;reat lofiis 'litfrr so l.cj^ 
tliat in the country Ihe&e are ^eneraUy rc;:-iiai«d ty tteas 
of Londun, Liverpool, or Edinburgh. Evrry fanaer «W 
eiihivaiM land to any extent must attend to die CeBMams 
of thu maiketa^ and bis operationa nmy be mwrh mtaangd 
by tbe ooinparalive prices oTdiflTervut kinds of cum. 

MARKLAND, .IRREMIAH. was bom tkc ••^tlk ^ 
October, 169.1, at Childwall, in I.aru avhiT*. o* •h.-b iJ 
father was vicar. Ho was educated at Cbru:'s H»*f~%«. 
London, wlienci.- ho was sent to St. Peter's Colh-je. List 
bridge, m iriu. He took his degree of MjL m i7i:, mk 
was soon afterwards elected a fellow atid Ivtor af 
loge. Alter reaiding at Camkridge (at wmm vmm, ha » 
moeed to Punsbom, in Hcrtlbrubit*, lo undcnake tie 

education of Mr. Shode's Ron. and afti rw.Trdi travrlicd wii 
his pupd on the Continent. Durm^' ihe La:ter }*-: U 
his life hu rcsicleii at a small \nlaL-e nev iXHucf, m 
Surrey, where he died on the rth of July, fr.'i. 

Markland lived in tbe greatest retireiiicct, u>z {rv4iei 
a long life to tbe diligent atndy of tbe Grah aai i iia^ 
writers. He was one of the beat English acMan aai 
critics of the last eentunr, but wrote very tiiilc. W.* c<i>i4^ 
tbe ' Syltss* oTStatius (Lond., 1728). the • Supplioe. i . :vj » 
ami the two Iphicenias of Eurip-'les (irrp. •hri tu*! 
been republished l>y (laisford. Subjuuitxi U> h:s c<li J 
the 'Suppliers' are Iks ' K\|4icationcs veterum *;ki*.c 
Aucturuiu.' He uIm e4>nti ibuied «nTna ohe<>r»stim> u 
Taylor's e<lition of Ly»ias, tu H buyer's reprint vf Kber 
on tho Middle Verb in Greek, and lo litMrave s sditjrti 
of the 'Hippolylus.* In 174S he puUisliMr* Rraar k> «« 
the Epistles of Cicero lo Brutus, an<l of Hr ,tu» lu Cirv-x. 
in a Letter to a Friend;' in whu b h.- af.ajpu to fri# 
that lh>'yc..iuM not have luvri wnti. u l>\ JJ t. u» ttr C <r».-' . 
and ui au Appendix to this work he ydm mamta'..-.s L'-a^ 
the f. ur orations which occupy a place in Cici-ro'* v.r-Lv 
under the tubs of 'Pro Oomo sua apud F«mtik«i^' *Dt 
Harusp;cum Rmponsis' ' Tost Reditum in Tfaf^le.' and 
'All Quiritea poet Reditum.' are also apuruKts. Tts 
opinion baa been supported by F A. Wolff and tnjm> iilm 
able critics. 

M.VKL. A mixture of calcareous ami nr]pUiicepmi wjnh 
is CHnonnly sailed matli in Nadblfcasft «hnlk mml M libr 
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lantU M calle<l marl ; m Worcostor>liire ami Somersetshire 
fed clays are tenn«d maria. In geology wc bave tlic red 
mar), the black marl at the bas« of the Uasi, the chalk 
marl, the firesbwatflr marls of Headon Hill in the kle of 
Wifht. The term is too vague for acienfiflc descriptions. 

MART>, an enrlliy substance foun t :it \, ir ons doplhs 
under tho *inl, and I'Xtcnsivcly iisc<l i'ur tlio iininoveniont 
of land. It consist!) of crilcarowus ruid ur^'iU.irt,'i:.iiN cintli, iii 
Tarioua proixirtions, and a^ the tbiuicr ur the luliev pre- 
vaillfto it is buneflcially emptoye<l on clays or sand<i. Tliorc 
ara laveral distinct so'ru of marl— clay marl, ahell mai l, 
state marl, and stono marl. The elaymarl baa probably 
been r<)rmL<<l by the slow deposition of clay suspended in 
water and mixed with the particles of decomposed ithells. 
When these shells have relai ii d tlicir f>rm, or aj i i ai m 
fra|rraents in the marl, it is callod \//»'// marl. A coiiMidci- 
ablo compression and a conii letc decomposition uf tho ' 
shells form slate marl and stone marl. The effect of marl 
is the fame as that of clay and chalk upon sandy soils : on 
Imivj Miti iia effeot it pro|iortioaed to the quantity of cal- 
enreooa earth whieh it contains. The neeoliar adratitage 
of marl is its rcaddy Crumbling to p> vacrbv (lu- t fTr i nf 
air and moisture. If it is too cotnpact to rlis>olvo umlor 
these intluL-iicL-i, it can only bt- made ii-ffiil l>y luirniii;;, 
and in Ihis, i asc it is only a substitute for liine, its value 
depending on ili ? proportion of calcareous earth in the 
marl. To ascertain this proportion, the raarl is thoroughly 
drio<l over the Are and pulveriied; a certain quantity is 
weighed and put into a cup ; diluted nitric acid or strong 
vinegar is poured slowly upon it, out of a vessel containing 
a known quantity, until all cfforvi-^rtnuc cfa'-c^. A nuan- 
tity of the aciil oqiial to that wlach Itas beeti Uoed is placed 
III a iMip, and linr marble dust is gradually put into tli:-, 
from a certain quantity which has been weighed, as Ion" as 
any effervescence appears. The weight of the marble dust 
used for this purpose evidently gives the quantity of calca- 
leoos earth in the marl, tinoe it takes the same quantity of 
acid to di.ssolve it. 

Marl is often found very near the snrfaco, so as to mix 
with tho soil in ploughing; but unle;^ theix' be a snllun iit 
depth of soil above, its presence doe?* not ladieute gruat 
fcrltlity. It is generally best when found at a moderate 
depth, so as to be readily dugout and carted on the adjacent 
lands. In Norfolk, where a marl containing a large pro- 
portion of clay is fonnd in many places under a light soil, it 
IS flrequently spread over the stirfltee at the rate of two or 
three liuriilrcd cart-li ad-. jn-r ai-re. Tiiis drcs-vinj^, joinc<l to 
undcrdrainui^', uiakL'S a WDnduiTul iiuprDVciiieiit on sods 
which bet )i L- wt^ie scarcely worth cultivating, owing to 
tbeir being loo>9e and wet ill winter. The clay marl makes 
thctn retain suHicicnt muisturei while the auperlliious water 
is cnmed off by the drains. 

Marl being often (band with Uue ▼eins through it, a 
marbled oanh eontaioing snlpliate of iron, or vitriol, has 
soreetimea been mistaken (br it*, but this, far from being 
useful, is quiti- the ic\cr>e; for sulphate of iron in any 
rjuantitios will [inxlure absolute sterility in a soil. The 
nature uf inail ean always be delected by pourinji; a little 
vinegar m it : if u dues not effervesce, it is only clay, 
and prol i ' uitains iron,whieh ia readily discovered by 
tlm red colour on burning a portion in tho fire, or by 
mixing it with water and then adding an iafbaion of gall- 
nuts in the strained liquor: the Uaek eolottr immediately 
detects the sulphate of iron. 

-Marl when put fresh upon tho land nxiu ires some time 
Hi order t ) become effective. It should tnereforc be laid 
on thosnrlaeo and spread before winter, leavinij it there tor 
a considerable time oeforo it is plouehed in. It is most ad- 
vantageous to put it 00 the land when it ia in gross, and 
to roll and harrow it fep eatadly, in erder to expoee it to the 
efflwt of the atr and rains. Alternate fhnia and thaws 

<,'reat1y as-iist it>* pnlvoriration. 

To;j laucli marl may be put upon land, antl it is better to 
repeat the marling atier a few years than to put on a great 
quantity at once. The proper done depends on the nature 
of the soil and that of the marl. Sand will take a very large 
(|aantity of clay marl : but even shell mturl should be put 
eaotiottsiy on clay soils ; they may nol always be improved 
by a great additiea of calcareous nmtteff. There ia no 
greater mistake then to itir,i<rfnR that marl is a substitute 
for dung. Light land whieii ha-, been marled becomes less 
liuogry.and marl will make dung go further, but it will not 
•et well on a poor soil wiUwat dung; and if the land ii 
P. C« No. 904. 



severely cropped after marlina:, and nol sulTicienlly recruited 
with enriching manures, it will be sooner exhausted than if 
it had not been marled ; for marl, like lime, renders soluble 

the natural humus in the !iOil. 

It is very easy lo judge of the value of any marl on a given 
soil when the proportion of c .h ureous earih uiid clay ni ;is 
composition Ims been asceriaaied. We have only to con- 
siiler ^vllat !iii)ni>\ enu-iit will be proihiced in ib.c lextiire by 
(he addition of so mucii hme and so much clay. The ad> 
vantage of marl over pure chalk is only that it is more 
readily pulverised; but wherever chalk can l>e had at an 
equal expense.it ia far moMtelTectnnl and of longer duration 
on clay sod than tho best marl. On sands it may bo dif- 
ferent, and the fat marls eunlainint; much unctuous clay are 
preferable from their bindsu.: naiun 

All excellent use of miul is tii furiumg eoiupo^its with 
dung and peat earth. It ii laid in layers with the dung 
and peal, and if the heap is well soaked with urine or tho 
washings of stable yards, it will in a short time become a 

most valuable manure for all kinds of soda. Many peat 
bogs are formed on a marly bottom ; where this h the eaM. 

and it r.m he drained, r r the water got rid of in any way. 
the iijarl, when laid on tbn surface, consolidates the peat by 
its pressure, and si on makes ,t capable of (iroiiunng good 
lierbo'ze by coiiveriing it unto a neli vegetable mould. 

The expense of marling land can only be calculated when 
the distance of the marl and the depth from which it ia 
raised ore known ; when it lie4 inaitratnm under the land, 
it is generally the ebeapeat plan to open a pit in each Bold ; 
fbr the carnage of the marl is the chief expense. Within 
a distance of two hundred yards Trom the pit, it is found by 
experience that the cheapest way of ]niiiing it on the land 
is by means of men wlieelini; it m barriiws willi the iielp of 
pimks, as is done in dii;i;inj; canals and other situilar public 
worlds. 

MARLBOROUGH. rWiLTsniRBl 
MARLBOROUGH, JOHN CHURCHim DOKB 

OF. the ablest gcnctnl and most eonsummale statesman of 
his times, was born at Ashe in Devonshire, on the 24tb uf 
.lune. 1650. He was the second Son of Sir Wmsiun 
Churchill, a frcnib-nian ut antient family, wlio^e fortunes 
bad suffered severe!) in the civil war, tbrouf^h his <levotion 
to the royal cause ; and whose luyalty, after (he Restoration, 
was rewarded with sundry small ofhces under the crown for 
himaelt and with the more questionable benefit of appoint- 
ments mr his children hi the profligate court of Charles IT. 
.Arabella Churchill, his daughter, became first maid of 
honour to the Duchess of York, and next mistress to her 
hu^liand the DuUe, afterwards James II. ; and John 
Churcbitl, who was aiipomti-d pnpo to the same prnue, 
doubtless owed his early advancemenl to this disi;taceful 
connection. It is remarkable (bat one of its fruits, James 
Fit^Jauies. (hike uf Herw ick, prove<l a commanderitf lenown 
oidv less iUuatnoua than bis maternal uncle. 

The natural talents and merits of Churchill however were 
of (oo hir;h an ordi r to he solely dependent on the patronage 
which had sullie l the honour of his house. Notwithstand* 
ing the disach antai^'es of a neglected education, wbicli seems 
to have been confined to a sliort residence at St. Paul's 
school, he gave early indications of spirit and intelli:;etue ; 
and his desire for a raUitary life having been jgraiitied by 
his imtron with a commission, he invariably distinguished 
himself ui eaeh of his early eamnaigns: in the defeneo of 
Tangicrs against the Moors; and in the sueeeesive opeia- 
tions in which tho English troops >harLd as auxdiaries to 
the French armies under Ijjuu XIV. during tho unprinci- 
pled alliance of Charles II. with tliat monarch ai^nnst (he 
Dutch. Oia tho great theatre of continental warfare, in 
which Chnrebill continued to serve from lor j to lti77. his 
brilliant courage and ability, no less than the singular graces 
of his person, attracted the notice of the illustrious Turcnne. 
who pronounced, with nropbetie sagaoity, that ' bis hand- 
some Englishman* would one day prove himself a master 
of the art of war. 

On the conclusion of the peacp of N i:iic;uen, Churchill, 
now a colonel, returned to Kn^Hand. and was happily 
rescued from too luentious a career of dissipation by an 
ardent attachment for the celebrated woman w ho became 
hia wife, and who, for good and eviU influenced the whole 
tenor of his subsequent life. This was Sarah Jeanings, a 
\Duni4 lady of birth, genius, and beauty, whose irreproach- 
able purity in a vicious age might have rendered her worthy 
of the uxorious let* of the beio, if her imperious temper 

Vol. XI v.— 3 1 ^ 
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lial IT t .lisjraml his submi'^sion to it« tyranny, alii iiatcd 
liis p ihtital fnondi*. an<\ embillcicil bis <!i>meitic i>ca<-o. 
She had Jiccn phicwl. like hiin^rtilt, a n i early age, in tl.c 
hduscliold uf tbo Duke and Duchess of York, where hlie 
had be«*oioo tiM fcvourite assoeiatc of their dau'zhler the 
PriDceM Anne, an4 had acquuod over the spirit of tlie 
liitare queen ttut oomniattding influence which it belmigs 
lo the stronger to cxirrisc over the weaker mind. Her 
niarriaijr«i sc-juiratod ncitlier her husljand nor herself fVum 
their Si r v;i-.> in the ducul h ui^rhnlil : Climr'nll w.is i i.n- 
fldentiullv i iii;iloyfd by the Dukt: ol' Vuik yii uiaay polun tl 
oceaMoiL^ -awl when the Prime** Anno wat married, 1; -. 
wife Wfltt bv her express desiic, made a lady of her bod- 
clMunbcr. Churchill had previously been raided, throui^h 
the interest of J«iiiei» to a Scotch barony; and when that 
prince sureccded hw brother on the throne, he was further 

Jirotnoled t > rin Knglish peera<;e by the style of Baron 
;;hurrhil! oi iSandrid^je. Under this title he contributed 
by very efTectual military service to the suppression of Mon- 
nioulb't FcbeUiun, and was rcwanktl with hi« master's un- 
bounded reliance on hia &delity. 

This eoDfidenee he bately botraved, before and aft«r the 
landing of William of Orange, witn a deliberate IrMrbery, 
whirh all the sophistry ><f iKiliiical ami religiout partv haa 
vainly laboured to justify, and the infamy of which no 
t \ruM , . ven in the ditlifult i( lunstanres of the times, 
ran be found to palliate. After olli rini? his services to the 
I'rUK'e of Orange, he aeeepled the command of a lart^e Iwdy 
of James's troops to oppose him ; after aieeptinjg that com- 
inand* he deserted to the prim e ; and when ^Ylllium became 
langi, lie received at his hands the title of earl of Marl- 
bonfu^h, and the offices of i rivy-cooniicUor and lord of the 

be<l(-h:i:nlH ;. tVio r wiud of his ingratilutle. His sub- 
.sefjueiu (tmduLl ihroufjhout the riMgn of William wa* con- 
s-oiiant to tlii* outlet: for In i ,1 1 . -] t,iii I n<.id intrigued 
with the c:iitleil kuiR. By ibiii double treason and per- 

i'liry, he for btct took from the former de^ rtion of his do- 
uded aovereiEtt all extenuation of a oouscicntiuus principle ; 
ho broke his altoRiance to the new kin^ whoae lavoura bebad 
accepted ; and he branded his own inconititenejr with the 
meanest motives of self-itilerest and self-pnnervation. 

U'lllium 111., who knew equally well how to estliinalo the 
capacily and the sincerity of MarllKtrDUj-h, alternately im- 
prisoUMl and employed, ox^hiered and re-eonlmls^ioned, the 
man a bom he u fratd on his death-b< d to have rerommoiidcd 
to liii 8UC^«l^sor as the fittest person to ' lead her armies 
and direct her oounciU.' The fiivour of Marlborough's wife 
with Queen Anne was prohablyanioro powerful, lhoiif;h less 
ral. >:i.i', iiimLvi' r;r the ,1 [ip.iintmenl " li I' ll l.i' H'i'-v ii ' r:\.' I 
to liiu eauiuwufl !■! liic ;ili-cil force* in tiic vurul liiu S|i;,i:;- h 
feUeees>ion ; and hv iiunn 'ii.iu l_v entered ou a imii -i • ! 
tious achioveineut uUiih stneo the davs ot Heiny V. Iiad 
never bnan M^nlled* and which uniil our own eventful 
UnMS was norer Miipawed by any Britiib commauder or 

Ubea Marlborough landed at the Haguo^ ID Jttno, 17S2, 
to take the command of the allied army, the French under 
the skilful IlouUlers. by the superior force m^-' ur of 
their prepara''ons. ho^l already been able everywhere to 
a^ume Uie oll'ensivc ; the very frontiers of the Seven Pro- 
vinces were tbreaivned: and it was feared that the ettiirts 
of the English general must be l eslncted to the deftlMiO of 
the republican territory. Moreover, he had to eneouiiter 
the petty jealousies and disobedience of the other allied 
( iiiuii.iii4.. i*, .:;.il till- i.jip "sition of l'>uteh depulit^, 
wiiojii iliw fetutcj ra^l .-cnl into Uiu f.cM to cuntrul the 
movements of their troops, and wboi^ ignorance of war 
and tirt'ad of responsibility were grievous im|K'diments to 
every bold enter|'risC. Yet, notwillutandiiig these obstat le*. 
which ahackled all hia operations and heavily taxed his 
forbearaoee, he sneoocded, by a series of tnaslerly move- 
ments. in com|ielling the French armies to retreat in all 
C)uurlcni. delivered tbo Dutch frontiers from their pre>enoe, 
and closed the campaign by the sage* ninl i if Ven- 

loo. Kiiremond, Stev^ iiftwaert, and I.i«J,'e. 1 ij' -c si rvioe*. 
Sliort us they fell 1 1 (In results which miglii li >^e been 
mttained if the genius of the commander had been allowtsd 
ita full play, waceso far beyond the anlicipatioo of the allies, 
that the states-general loaded him with aulq(y, and Quean 
Anne elev.itcd him to the ducal title. 

Tliv :' '1! i'.^ iti.r r.im]!;iiL:n of 1703 prcsenfcil » leintitiou i.f 
tiio same obstacles to the eolerprwiog spirit of Marl- 

bemgh. A w w l t* fcy Urn liitfay the mMt 



and harassed by the misconduct of th* Dui<^ c^&cr;^ ^ 
was allowed to efleel notliin'.; in tlie Nctli«rU;i'i» <m:»; : 
redu' tiwii ifBonn. Huv, 1 imh-ir^.. lud Gur.ii«r* ■c- « 
eleeiur of Bavaria with bis owu Uu>jpx, aij.l tb' Ytiz^ 
under Villars, broke into the Imperial d.<m..:^ini Uw 
Danube, signallv defeated the 2bro«sof the t-msrrer.aiarwW 
that prince for the safety of bis capital, aii-l ih|*al«AM i»- 
lolutioii to the f^rand allianoe il4el£ TbcM daagtr* tf^mii 
Marlborough to attempt the tttaatdstrsLe cf bi» m^'.rjjn 
cTiriH'r. K,i;ly in t!ir lanipaign of I7vi. aficf y:^t. L-.c ► ' 
ihc s;>fci\ oi ilir N. ; i iauds, be oeexfily r ■iji.'mi>»ii i:.J ..-.r- 
cutcii u]!u-i lii>nwn rt -ponsibiiity the l> H dt-* i.-n nv»,-r-- 
uig into Germany at tin- bc .ii «jf the Ea^l.ib iiv.^^ He 
formed a junction ou iln D.malie wnb l?.-i^ riii »t» ; 
Stormed the strong QaUo-Bavanas lir.e* a; thwr — rtb; 
and fiQallr, in concert with the ImpciuU finaiaaki 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, a kindred spirit. ftitLcLi-ct tLc 
enemy on the I. lib of August, 1704. at and ceir it.* > 
I't IVlcnheim on th ' D^u ibe, with sorb >i.U 
luoMiy as to intliet on tiiem a lotiil deft-al. In t;... QfAv 
nible battle, the French and Bavanauv «&o se/v '.o- 
manded by the elector in person and Mar«kii* TatM^ 
Afarsin. lo^t above .lo.uuu men in killed, WOQDdwL Sb^ fr> 
«onors» Uarahal Tallaid himsdl being vmm^ the isfiUr. 
But the moral and political eibeta uf ibe virtwcy w«*» y«i 
greater: i' il.iiimcd the luitiv sO,,. a ihi >uf '.f L. u - 

XIV'. bad ftiied upon Ihc Fii-j.Lii «rmN. Add : 
charm of their invincibility ; it <lelnerc«l i>-e eixip,r% . ^i'i : 
laid Bavaria prostrate before the alli<-4w Fur %L.\ ^m: n- 

Eloit Marlborough wa» rewarded wnh ibe c^>.-.irT«r'Cv u 
imself and bis hein of ihecmwn lao«l» at WimWdcA. en 
which it was also resolved to eceet fcr fatsi a pelwe at tl« 
royal cost. This noble desipi to perpetuate ib« nLfm-.ry 
hi'* !»erTioes was ultimately re3ilse^l. under ii*e d tnu ^ '{ 
till' ;nr!, ,tt i r \ ur.lji i..;b, in the majotic lhnu.;b cuni\ir-» 
pile ulu< h siiU U;;ir> ilx' title of the cattle oX Blrn^<ui: i-A 
the public entluitii;i-m v lacb b;id dicialrJ »u i 
monunu nt was biilled in turiion. aini lito fMinairfiia ««f tM 
work is indebted more U the caje of biS n^fh sptr.VJ 
widow, tlian to the good CuUi of the man «t thm mm- 
flccnre of the nation. The i^ratitude uf tfe« lmp«^ 
for the |iii -i t\ iiti Ml <.f ll^ 1 I and dumnu'itu t^ viA. 
Kss liHiil ip i more duraliie. The lerriior\ of MiQ<i< 'b«'^ 
with tilt' t;iii- of prince of the lluly Kuinaii vmj-nr, tt,'_ 
iVrred uuou the victor of Bleubetm ; bui tunicn iht pf ^ 
niBluiw aeath of liis only son l«fk hmi viibcMii Lr.r* ir i.'.-. 
the dignity was not attowod to dcaeend 10 t^ fcaak Lee ; 
and when the lands of Mindelbeim wtwv uarleAad tbr 

S ie>ti..:Vil lr)Bri'.ar..i ,.t ll.f pi- 1, , . ''. ' 
lijj llic lutaiuit-ia* lu wiiIiIk'M m.y t jujj^t ia.»ia ii--^.^ »-» 
deliverer. 

The march into Germany had liberated Mu!i»r^iv 
from the pnialyzing conlrul of the Dutch fiLj/l-ii'7(.i.>^ 
and Uio wrcitched intrigues of their officvn. B4M km lelvs 
to the Notlierlands subjected him a^in to tbo laae 
diimnts and annoyaltoes; and in tlie rampai^ 1 f 
though he kkilfully forced the French liiiea briaere S>..acr 
and Antwvi)). Iil- was once more restrained fmc ttr.i.^: 
any decisive Lluw upon the enemy. But in tiv .Vltw;^.^ 
year (i 7t>ro, happily for his w ishes, the crm f tt^r 

French in the Low Countries under ViUev^fva^la^ l^nis 
to tempt them to an encounter; and ia the glMl mt 
Rumilics he gained a acoond victory, ho csayicto Ae 
enemy, with a loss of 13.000 men. eighty stambela sari a^ 
their cannon, were compelb d t ' rvactialc Ut J 
S|Kinish Flandur». Brussels Ghent, .\nt««qk. as<i tKie- 
nuide opened their calcs to the cottqucrur. arid iitt itrw: 
for(ro!>4ieH of Osiend, Menin, iTrndri rima^. iiii ftili em 
reduced by regular sieges. 

Through tbo apathy of the Diiteli th«a «MMMiMe 
followed, in 17U7. by a year of inaetiow : bat ta Ae *jmmtr 
of 1<0» an attempt of the oiicmv to re v, .- 1.-.- --^= 
Spanish Flander* broiiicht on a ^en4:ral ^u^i^x-urL: xt 
Oudenarde. which terinniaui! ui tb« utter rv^'. i> 
French under the dukes oi Burgundy and VeaiiCxiK. w^-^ ^ 
loss of H.ouu men. The forai^ of tbe pa^sa^ ^ tte 
Sc beldc and reduction of the great fertms of f a ptm 
of Arst-ntle strangth. and defended by a gamm ef tUi* 
mon under Bouiileni, were the chief froits of ih«^*.««* 
The fiillowing year (I7U'J> was dtslincuishcxl by iW 
i;ui:i.iry combttl of Malp'aq<i<.:. tin m -.^ li .ikk^u* i.f Wcr- 
borough's exploits ; auice^ tbougti bo was undowhtedh «>* 

tonolUt tho MMiiit «f m ftinnrf* rirr witw ViMm n * 
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position of tremendous ttrent^tli, has exposed Inm nnd his 
collt;a},'ue Eup(»no to the charge of reckless tomority ; and 
tlic rc^i ' [1 '.ucid 111) arlvatit;i;:e8 emiivaU'iu t(t i lie fright- 
ful carnage I)) which it was purchased. The next rampuign 
(of 17 10) o|K;ried with another successful passage of the 
«nau)/» lia«« by Marlborough, vhioli f«ltow«il by Um 
rsdnetion of Imubj, Betbuno, and otlmr imti. Vilhni 
employed the AUtumn and winter in oomtraelmg a Mri«t of 
stroma lines on the Flomish fronti'ws, to corer the interior 
iif Frame af;aiiist tlio f;irthtT ailvarici! of the victorious 
iiUiea; ;iiid au coiilidenl was lie iii the unjircgnable cha- 
racter of these woriv*, that he opL'iily b i;\stcii i>f having 'at 
last bruugbt Marlborough to his ne pirn ultra.' The futi- 
hty of thiSTBunt was dis|;rucefully exported, and never did 
the miUtaiy gonius of Mturiborougb break forth vith more 
splendour than in thi^ vhieb was destined to be Kis final 
( ; I'ven while his mind was distmctcf!, and his 
tijeigi^s were crippled by the malignant mtriL;ui'^ of his 

tolitical enemies in England. On the jih ot' Autrust, I'll, 
y a sudden and unexpected manccuvre, he buial through 
the lines of his able though gasconading antagonist near 
Boucbain, formed the siege of that strong foitrost, and 
effected its capture— his last aehieveoMnC— under the eyes 
of the superior French ariBT* 

The political intrigues wltuh disgraced the ooort of Qttmn 
Anite, ami ».! i^<eil the triumphs of Mirth <roueh, belong 
rather to gciieml hisiory than to tho bu)^'r,i;iiiy of the illus- 
trious lea'ler who was their victim. l?iu tliey were futnenied 
in bis domestic circle ; and imperious vr tfe, it' she had m- 
sisted bis rise, was also the real instrument of his fall. So 



for her, that utterly impatient of the etiqoette and re 

Btraiiits of a court, and under the assumed name of 
Mrs. Morley. laying aside every distinction of her rank, 
she corrcsponde<l, in all the freedi*ni u.'! afleeiii/nate inti- 
macy of an equal, witii the duclicss as ' lier tiear Mrs. 
Ficeman.' If the duchess had been contented to use her in- 
fluence with r.iodcralion, the easy nature of the queen 
might nc.er h kvc felt the yoke. Rut Anne was sincerelv 
ajUacbed to Tory prinisiples* the ducbeas was a violent poli- 
tician, and notwithslnnding her husband's Tory connections 
oad )ireiioi>r>^j);i-, "iVie had become as warmly dernter] \n 



attend hu farliamonlary and official diilies unlil a few 
months bcf 're Ins fkntth, which oocuricd uhen lie was in 
the luli ]>iiS'^essioii of lii^ heiiM's, and in the (-cventy-socond 
year of his oge, on the Ibtii of June, On the death 

of bis soiW which happened during tho duke's lifetime, 
the rereraion to tho ducal title and «sta(« of filait- 
beim bad been settled on bis daughteia and thoir heira 
male; and the eldest, who tiius succeeded ber father, 
hannt; died leaving no son, the family honuurs dc9ecndt.<d 
thn)UL;li her next sister, the l uiy Charles Spencer, earl 
ui Sunderiand, to the huusu whicii still inherits them, and 
which, in our own age, has asauine^l (he name of Churchill. 

In estimating the character of Muriburougb uuder its 
twofold aspect of ]»olitical and military greatness, it will 
readily be ooncluded that h« was the most distinguished 
penonagf of his eountry and tinwa. As a statesman, ho 
wa.s unnvalk-d in persDnal n'lJross and dijil'iuuiie skill, in 
iho arts of per«ua«H)ii, ;inrl iii the powers of ruiDlimaUun 
anil arranm'inent. He was th<? hl'i' and soul el the grand 
uiliaiuo ulach arreslud llik.* aiuUitious career of Louis XIV. 
and preserved the liberties of Europe ; his inttuenco 
pervaded every continental court; and by bis ennrgetio 
hand was set in motion every spring of that taat eonfede« 
racy, which centred ila only real point of confidence in his 
spirit. One of his bitterest enemies nnd ablest contempo- 
raries, Bolinfft-roke. was nnt a^lKiined to ackiio vvUil};e. alier 
the grave hud closed over luni, that hi' vvjis the [^reaiust 
minister that this country had i'\er ]>ONsi^>eil. 

As a general, it has not been the fate ot Marlbtnough to 
be numbered with tho few, such as Maurice of Nas»au, 



romantia was the friendship which the queen had cherished 1 tiustavus Adolpbus, or Frederie of F^usaia, whose geniua 



baa stamped iis impresa upon tho warikie of tlwir times. 

and made a distinct epocii in niililary st-icnrf'. IIi.- 1- D tlie 
art, which he practised with unrivalled abil ty. m the suao 
state ill wliii'Ii he lia'l l>iunil it ; ihir is tliere a single eli.iiige 
or impru^ fluent in s(rate:;v uitributed to iu» muster-mind. 
But if this absence of inventive power may seem to detract 
from his claim to the very highest order of military merit, 
it must not tlie less bO remembered that he wus beyond 
oompnrison the mosi aceompliabed commander of hit war- 
like age. It was an age or formal taetiea and deliberate 
sieges : which had produced Vaubau and Coehorn, ra^^cd 



the \V!iiy a~ the (jneen to tho opposite party. As ioiig | the art of fortiCymg for the time to an npp^iront perleetion, 
a-> \\'iili.iiii 111. lis -i, an aversiun w hu h they shared to that and exaggeratca the importance of regular loriie^ses and 
prince and ins government, untied Uie two ladies in a band ; long-drawn lines of intrenchment. In the sptem of opo- 



of political sympathy more powerful than their own dif- 
ferences of opiuion. But when his death relieved them 
from an objeot of common dislike and apprehension. Anne 
gave way to her Tory prediluctionsi the dticlieas ardently 
advocated the rival cause; and so arro^jantly and hitmn- 
perately were her tyranniral injunctions cnfoici .1, that they 
ceased not uiud tho weak, quceii had been cuiiiin I'.eil to sur- 
round herself with the leaders of a parly whutu siie (leie-lel. 
Thus goaded and outraged, Anno was gradually alienated 
from her former friend, wiioni at last she learned In hate 
as oordially a* she had onoe lovod her } the intriguer Harloy, 
the most perfldious of political adventurers, found it easy to 
increase the feud ; and the machinations of the bedchamber- 
woman, whom he made his instrument, were sufficient to 
change the political as| eolof Europe. 

Tho hatred of Ciie queen for tho duchess was soon un- 
justly and ungratefully extendcni to the man who had 
achieved the principal ;:,'loric$ of her rcit^n, and whoso great 
merits were innutcnt ul" personal oflTciico. Tlie abject 
entreaties to which Marlborough descended, in vainljr im- 
ploring the queen to spare his dochcss the mortification of 
a dismissal from her jilaec iutlieniyal houselioM, jire-ent 
tho most humiliaUii:; sei lu; of hi, life. The next blow 
struck by his enemies \\ a- his ow n rem ival tV irn euiuMiand; 
and this measure was em emiiucd by itieir lualigntly with a 
charge of peculation, \\hirli really appears to have been un- 
fuunded. Before the stonn thus raise<l against him Marlbo- 
rough withdrew to the Continent, where he remained until 
ust nttivious to tlie death of Queen Anne. Georgo 1., irome- 
dJateiy on his accession, restored him to his military offices 
of captaiii-gcneral ami m i ter of the ordnance; and iu tlie 
undisturbed eiijoyiuoul of these dignities he pas^td the 
eight remaining years of his life. In this interval, t\v) 
paralytic strokes shook his strength, but witliout at all 
seriously impairing his faculties; and the line wliichJohnsOD 
uuerted in th« • Vanity of Human Wisbea.'— 

*twm Madboiomb's vyw di* Mnam sT doUf* flsv,* 

was at least a poetjeal exaggentiiati. For be eonttnuad to 



rations which naturally grew out of such droumataBBiH^ 
Mar!bnr(iii;;h greatly excidled; and of aix conapieoous ocea* 
sions on w hich he is rceoided to bavo penotrated thein- 
troncbed poaitiona of hia oppOMnta* iro were nearly blood- 
l«sa trinmphs of hi* taetiail skill. In all these, his snecess 
erjaally priiclaiins his own supei iniitv ovit his aiitnL;iini>ts, 
and the vieitms practice of the aiie, which, in atteniiitiiiLr to 
ciivrr an assailable country wuh extended cliams of in- 
treiirhmeBt, laboriously invited as many points of attack m 
it multiplied works. But Marlborough himself, in his own 
practice, adhered to the same roles of defonoe. of which hia 
success might have shown him the AttiNty. Onoe faideed, 
after the victory of Oudenarde, he broke through the pe- 
dantry- of rules, and proposed to Eugene, by masking Litilo 
and Tournay with a corps of observation, to penetrate into 
tho heart of Frnnce: apian which, insf<^?)d of consuming 
the remaimier nf a victorious campaiiin m the siege of two 
fortresses, might h ive triumphantly ended ihc war. liut 
the bolfi proposal seemed too liazardous oven to Eugi no. 

Each However of Mailborougb'a great battles, and of tbe 
operations which preceded them, will teatiiy that bia skill 
comprehended much more than the conduct of a war of 
sieves and intrencbments. The consummate adroitness 
with which the objects of hi* im inor ible march into Ger- 
many in 17U4 were concealed tium the enemy, and their 
fears surccs-sivcly misdirected to the Moselle, to .Msaee, 
and to Landau, until it was too lato to nrevent his real 
des^ns on the Uanube, must ever be numWred among the 
most perfoct efforts of militaiy acienoe. So also may be 
cited, with equal admiration, the singular and beauliftil 
manoeuvres by which the battle of Ramilies was won, and 
of which the curious military reader may find an ample and 
iuriii aennint in the memoirs of CJeneral Kane, !iim>elf an 
eye-witness and an cxctdlent tactician. And when it is 
considered that the successes of Marlborough were gained 
with an army in which the native British contingent never 
amounted to 20,000 men, and of which three-fourths were 
oonpoMd of s motlej roUof Dutckinea, HMunratiani^ and 

Sis 
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neo*mnc. Dane*. Wirtetnbergen, mi Pnmi«n«> mA 

nx^reovcr that liis plan* twm in lilliMMt everjr Mlturpri^u 
uiarikil by tho timidily or obitinaey of th« Dutch dcpuitos, 
ih<.' Ill )ral irimnplis nf vii-toi-y ■witli siu li lu"t£?njj;i.-iu'>-'-is 
luateriuls, and uiider su<'h hcuvy lUsadvantageH and dis- 
cuurage(Dcn(s, ruu>t voiy iii;ii-Ii raise OUT Wtimte uf 
the genius by which they were won. 

Ah a man. it is less easy to furm a true jud^cnt of the 
oharMtar of Marlboroui;h than as a 8tate»aiun or a general. 
If «• Vece to Mttmate hi.4 moral worth by his double 
treachery to James II. and to William IIL, by bis tamo 
submission to the insralitudo of Queen Anne, and by the 
avarice which degraded his private habits, he niiL'lit ju^iiy 
be numbered amone the ^rcato*t and rocnne*t uiankintl. 
Nor is there any wei^^lii m ilu- cMcniMliuii w liu li Ikw Iu-imi 
attemuled for bis political fitlseliood, that ha v^m no worse 
tban oiaconlemporariet; sinro it is the test of inie great- 
nett to rile aborai, not to tink to, tho lev«l of a common 
eorrnptioa. Yet with all bia ftmlta, it would be easy to 
prove that there were not wantins in Marlborough many of 
the qualities of a good patriot and a good man. Hi» friend 
the laid 111' i^iircr (iu-l jI] Inn and himself appear, <if aU llu'ir 
contewjxjiMrit'-.. to have been moat free from liie virulmt 
spirit ot Tk Tiuii and most sincerely devoted to tlic Ii ul- 
honour and intercsteof their country. The attachment of 
Murlboiough to the tenets and prindplos of the Ciiurch of 
England w&k .sincere and pure ; he was unaffectedly a per- 
son of attrong religious feeling and practice; and intneie 
respects the i x niijile which, as a coiutnander, he held out 
lo ins troops, iimi t iiforccd in his camp, of a piety without 
fanaticism, w.i^ as suiuUity as it has been iiifrtiiufuc. lli^ 
courage too, which tlie inconceivable basom-^n ot' fai'Uon 
affected to doubt, and which in his jo.itli li u! I i t u fiery 
and impetuous, displayed in his later years the calm and 
collected spirit of Ibe iSiristian hero. In paUie action be 
vaa ever as bumane and merciful, as towards personal 
etiemtes be was plieabte and mag^ianimotta. In private 
lift', if vvi' ( Xi'i'jit tlif stain of parsimony, his conduct, :it 
1 .lit :ifiei lui iii.trnai,' •, « :ih a |KittCfn of mural virtue; liis 
iLini'cr u.i', 1111)1111111 h.ilily sweet, gentle, ciikI aflectioiiatt- ; 
and lie was but too fond a hubband, too euiiliding a friend, 
and too indulgent a master. 

Tho principal biographies of Marlborough ind memoirs 
relating to his campaigns are: — 1, LodiBra*a Life of him 
(3 vols, aro., London, 1736}l % An anonymous Life^ f uh- 
Ushed in 8vo. in 1713, and accompanied by a Life of Prince 
Iv.igcru*, evi'lently written by one who Imd si-rvi-d under 
iliL' tiuke and hiuind his c»)nfidence. Duinant and 
Kniis«.et, ' The Militar) lli>Iury of I'r.ncc Ku^-eiu- nr.S.ivny, 
tlifj Dokt* of Marlborougli,' S«:i'. (ii anslalLd I'rotii the I'renrli 
by P. Cliamberlen, fotio, Jbjndon, i7J'>i. 1, ■Iliituiu' ik 
Jean Churchill, due de Marlborough' (3 vols. bvu.. Parts, 
I8IIB); a signal foreign tribute to bis greatness, since it was 
eompobcd by order u BonapurtOb and written, with a few 
exceptions, in a fair and candid opirit. 5. Coxe's 'Memoirs 
of J >hii, ilukc of Marlborough ' (3 \>iK. tio., Ixtndon. IHIS- 
lt>): — a worix of « litvh the cliat" o insist* in a ^^cnt 

mass of orijjitiil i Lrre^pondetice, ]>ii1)1is1il-i] Ir'na the family 
papers at Blenheim and other sources. 6, Bro<hrtck's ' Com- 
plete History of the lute War in the Netherlandii ' <hvo., 
London, )7J3). 7, Kane's 'Campaigns of King Wdham 
and Queen Anne, from 1689 tu 171'V &c (Svo., London, 
1 745). 8» MtUner'a 'Journal of all tbe Marches, Battles, 
Siejres, Sco. of tbe Confederate Higb Allies, from I7ai to 
171'.;. under tho cunduci and command of tbs Duke of 
Marlbiroiijh * (fvo. London, ir tl). 

MARLOW, C.UEAT. u m n k.t town, parliamentary 
boruugli. and parmli, ui the county of Bucks and hundrf<l of 
Dc^borough. The situaiiwii of llic lewn, on the lofi bank of 
tbe Thames, is pleasant and picluiesque. Its direct dis- 
tance from Buckingham is 30 mOes soutb by east, and 
from London about 2y roilwk we^t l»y iiorili. There are two 
j>ntictpal streets, in the form of a T, and three smaller ones, 
i'hc parish church, dedicated to All S hiiIk, i^ a liundsomo 
modern structure, which wu* cohn. .att'l tii 1835, and is 
surmounted by a spire. A suspension brilgouas eix«clcd 
over the Tliumcs in It^JS; it-i span from pior to pier is 7o 
yards. The living, a Mcurage in the diocevu of Lincoln 
and patiooa^e of tbe dean aod chapter of Gloueesler, fat- 
duess a net income «tf 17^. In the year 16ttl Sir William 
Borlase founded a school hot; for the education of poor 
boys. The number of schuUrt in 16JJ was twcuty- 
ftar»iuid tbe autgeeta tben laugbtwere readiog. «riUn|^ 



and arithmetic. Tlio income of Om cbaril* at Ike bar 
date was 1 18/. 12*. 10ii,out of tabieb the wbmiwt»0't h- 
ceived a salary of SOf. A portion of tbe wai'Jftg ssmm 

has been appropriated since 1^11 to the pa%B*iit ttf a 

schoolmi»trei.<v. who teaches tweUc poor Rnit to turfL 
iiKikc lace, and do pl.un wnrk. Beside* the al o^r '.Ijc* « 
a national schiKil, titi|iportul by voluntary d'iv*'r-o* '. • 
educating children of boih sexe» ; thcrv arr a'kO IW r* 
Lane almshouses, and several other bcm-»ut'-n^ f ^.^.ia:. • 
of minor importance. (Sm tbt Fkrtfirr Ji' . iV. - " 

viittioaen on Chatiti*** pp. 133'14&.) Tee boevii^t kas 
returned two membon to parliament aiae* tbe tn,a >./ 
EiK-Liidl, lU population in 1-,*! wa.i-4J^T 

( I^ugley & Utstnry oj the Hundred l> ** r a,e,\ a =-4 
Deanery if jyyce0ilm, Lond,, 1797* 4la.; /W.ia^ffas^f 
Paj>^rs. Sic.) 

MARLOWE. CHRISTOPHER, a dr*3>.i r wr *t .f 
some eminence, was bom, according to Mal<>e«. a IH... 
but the exact date is unknown. AH tb*t t* baif*n ^ tM 
life may be given in a venr fbw lioca, H* was m'^tti wt 

Corpus Christi College, Osmbridge. 1m«1c b:s «f 

' arts degree in I iS^, tiiat of roi'"'-.- ' ' i ■ <>i 
K'.iving the uiiiverhily liehecatne a jrU i. vi. p^-r*.j ^ 

liii aciiir. Ili-i m 'r.il rli;u.irii>r apj^rars Tu r>,^ 
He was killed in a quarrel of a dis^racvful tuUare. Jaar i**. 
Si* appears ft^oni the register of the eU cbaaeb SS 
Deptford, from Anthony & Wood, and oihertL 

The following plays are attributed to him:— -'Or Fm*- 
tus,' 'Edward the .Second,' 'The Jew of M*ii*," "T*" .r- 
laine the Great,'* Lui^t's Dominion.* 'The Mii>»*rr- u l'»rn.' 
ami ' Didii, (^uei.ti of" Cariliage.' Tlie yinAnlinc •■; - -ri 
liowevcr i>, tliut ilie three first only arc hi* ! ridi.ctijrii. 

Both tlio matter and the style of * Tam* ;irl^.'.<: " »rj 
aa»ierteil to differ materially fmm Marlowe's oih«r coaq^» 
sitions, and there is reason lo believe that *Lbs(** OMnajA* 
is later tban bis time. 

There remain, tben. *The Massaav of ftris.* *Tbe J«« 
I'f Mulla," -Edward thr Scroi,.!," J^;-^ •Fjc'-tu*.' Of 
firs! little need be >aid; foi' ihc Wit, ah it now sIjimI*. t^. »rj 
iiiipi i lil t cnjiy til' .1 ha.sty work, as Colhcr ha* ^ct^ ■■<_" 
iiliuvvii by ucoiuparii'on of the received v«:r>\ijn wab o:.v lea/ 
of a contemporary MS. 

' The Jew of Malta ' is one of those extt«>rdmsry iaifw- 
sonatious which imply in tbe efaief ebataciet aMlistas mt-tm 
thun bananj siicb, ia lbct» as was ascribed only «e tfar 
nation to whom Bnrabaa belonsrs. Tbetv is a ffeaml 
resemblance lieiween BinVi^ the'J«'vi*» dochtrr.' ,r 
old ballad, and Sliyl .i k: ln.l liicy are like, o-it i* laj. i 
t: Ills uf eji'li 111 lie:, but a> re)ire<M;nlalions of cu? (.;»«. 
i>u|iposcd tu contain in ii.s«ir mali'^niiy and aiar<ias. mtti 
cruelty beyond all comparison. 

' Jbauslus,' which succeeded 'The Jew of lf^!a.'«a auy 
to which greater interest is atlarbed at pfctenl ibaa Ifty 
years a^^o, owing to the celebrity of Gootb« « * Fautf.' 

Those who consider that the * Faust ' of CJermarr » ttm 
greniot (Mneep'i.i:! i)t' liiiman invention — who "'-.ti 
a devp iiicaitiiig lie> imi behind all the apparent -s^-.!<'-' .■ ^ 
and that the moral iiilluence of the work is of . •. ti.s 
iiuprcs.Mve kind — will of course laugh at ani inei»fi eS 
comparing the German w ith his Ei)gli<>h ^wiefemm. Al 
the same time they must allow that Marlowe'* puj a 
of tho trat, if not the very first sttempt at fnnn\\i.^ Ae 
struggle? of a niati wliitse futli i- v ;ivenng. \fc« ferst tvhi- 
bilion in a ilraiualie »liap< if Uial doubting ••pint wb^-b 
lieeii en tlie a-, einiiiiit f»>r tlie last tmr criiturir^ 
iM.iieiivt I' ilu- >..liiur\ ln'rri-r of Faust's death fir »*.rTa.<«^ 
till' >;:iL;'-ellre:s wIulIi til! «') strongly m the Lux wroc t 
the fin>i part of the Genusn poem; and it wjakd m* 
hard tu show thatGoelbe baa borrowed net • Utile htm bn 
Enelisb rival. 

Perhaps, on tbe whole, we must a«s{»n the first f>Vt 

atuon^,' Mail iwe's wurk? lo ' Edward the !>«x>nd ' It > 
preludu lo the Sliak-per.an ' History,' and coniAios Btsn 
pusMigcs whii li a'.iiii'st e;iiue 'i. Shak»(vTr'* olssj^ 
Those who wish lu pursue the subject at grvatrr Irs^li 
may consult uii i:iii re>!iug article in ibe ' QuwicrJy Rr<we^* 
w hich adds much to our iuiurmation on the awlyct «f tai 
Eii^lisb drama. 

Owing to the carelessness of the printers, maov 
have been con(\ised in Marlowe's plays* to tbe cr.«««AS 
injur\ or\.n i< iis ] :is^a',:e?<. \vhich new appear Itt bw Bffiaa 
ihougii they are m n^ality verse. 

Markiwe bai been eompand lo Axliylan: Qmm ■ 
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thing apecious in the oomparUuti, but it caa only Im very 
g«n«nl. Ti» bin w» tre i w oebted for the fint m^lw Sinii 
of tlw English drama cleared of rhymes; and ne may be 

roiifidertfl a.'* Ihe link liciwefn Stiakspcre and the Mora- 
hiie». 'Fauitus 'is nearly a ' uiurality ;'* Edward the Se- 
cond' is a regularly I irmwl * history.' 

Besides his plays Marlowe translated 0\ id's ' Art of Love' 
and some other classical works. 

(Collier's iftaiofy Dramatie Poetry Prafuce to Mar- 
loira't Works, ed. 1 836 ; «nd QHmttrif Bmtw.) 

M.VRLSTONE. Sundy, calcareous, and irony strata, 
which divido the upper from the lower lias clays, are thus 
dc3is;nated. (Geology. ) Tlii> nmvs of ro ks is nowhere 
suwull dcv«»!rtp<Ml as in Vorkslure and Lfn uitLrshire. 

MA H I.Y. [Si lNK KT OlSK.] 

M.\R.M.\L.%UE, a sort of preserve, made with sugar 
and the Seville or bitter orange, a variety of the ftuUef ttte 
Citrus Bi^rodia. It is more whoiesouM when properly 
raade, i^. when the rind is soft, than moit other sweet pre- 
>urves, as the bitter coiDioiinicates tonie and stomaebie 
pertics to it. 
M.\RMANDE. [i.nr kt Garonnk ] 
MARMONTEL. JEAN FRANgOIS. was born at Bort 
in Limousin, in 1 7J3. His lurLiits weie of very humble con- 
dition, and he owed his instruction in the Latin tongue to 
tbe ffratttitooi tuition which be received in a college under 
the airection of the Jesuits. His father placed him with a 
tradesman at Clermont, but a love for literature interfered 
with all c-iniincmal |>iir-uits. At an early a^o he bcciinu' 
professor of ^>iiiluiiopl)y iit a semtnary of the Bernardins at 
Toulou^sc, and supporicd hi-, nioilar and family after the 
death of his father. An acquamtance with Voltaire, to 
whum he had sent some poems, and who encouraged his 
attempta. brought him to Paris in 1745. Yollaiire ialro- 
dueed htm to seveml persons of distinction, and the suooess 
of his first tr;>L'>'dy, ' Dcnys Ic Tymn,' s:arn|R'il liiin a-; a dra- 
matic ['OL't. 0^^il>^; I'^trr'nuge oC MatUiuiu Pompa- 
"I'lur 111- \\as tnu'lt! l)i>toriu;,'r.i|ili'_M' ot' tlu' royal ImiMm^s 
{HittoriQgrajiiic de* Bdtiment du i^f»»). with a pension of 
1500 livres, and he aUo obtained the right of publishing 
tbe * Mercure,' by vvbi>. h he gained 40,OOU hvres. lie was 
lUiely tuspected of satirising a penon of distinction, and in 
consequence lost the 'Mercure.* and was eonflned io tbe 
Bastile. Hb celebrated Confet JIfonitKr— which, however 
dubious as to their moral charaoler. ate exquisite specimens 
of the lighter kind of French writing —followed his release, 
and gained Iicn i^i-eat rcputntion. On tin.' ilciuh of Duclos 
he became His(oriu|{rapher of France; and in \7^.i he was 
made secretary to the Aead£mie in the place of D'Alcm- 
berL lie lost his appointments and his ppoperty on the 
breaking out of tbe Revolution, and he removed some dis- 
tance from Paris in a stale of destitution. In 1796 he be- 
came member of the National Institute, and in 1797 was 
elected into the council of the iiniiL-iiN, but llii> election 
h.-iving been reversed al'ier the Isih Ffuriidnr (Sepl, 4) in 
llio same year, he retired to Abbeville, where lie died in 
obscurity in i;99, and was buried in his own garden by 
Catholic priests. 

The works by whieh Marmontel is chiefly known are his 
(Jnnten hfnratur, bis romances 'Re1i«atre' and 'T^es Incss,* 
Mini liis • Mi^nioires.' The 'Contes Moraux' and ' I'eli-aire' 
Hie so faniil.ar in an Eiit;lisli bimiie, that they are almost 
Britiith rln>.-i(s 

MA'RMOR.\. or MARMARA, SEA OK, the Pmp'^utis 
of the antients. is situated luiweeu the Giecian AichipeUii^o 
and tbe Black Sea, communicating with the former by the 
Dardanelles, theantient Hellespont, and with the latter by 
the strait of Gonstanlinopie. the antieut Bosporus. Towards 
ihccast it icrroinnfes in the longand narrow gu1fofI«mid, and 
towards the tmuili-e ist in Ihe gulf of Modanieh. The e 
were rcspoclively the Astac«nus or Oibiiinus Stnus (after- 
Ihe Gulf of Nieoraedin) and the Cianus Sinits of tbe 
antitjnts. 

Tho early Greek geagirapher>i, more especially those before 
tbe time of Ptolomy.appear tobavabeen very much misiaken 
r«spocting the general position c^this sea. They represent 
its greatest length in a direction nearly north and south, 
instead of cast and west, placing the Tliracian Bi>sporus and 
the Hellespont on tlic Biini>3 nieridnui. KnuiisiheMe> how- 
ever is thought tohuM- iiti-i^es-eit the requisite data for deter- 
mining its great iiirlmaii u fmni the west towards the east, 
faaviog described the parallel of Amisus as passmg through 
the Proponlisand the Hellespont ; and tho reason assigned 
Ibr his mukiDg Douia of this knowiedge is hisnnwiUini^ess 



to depart from the prevailing opinion of the age In vliidi 
he lived. Polybius also soems to have been awaie of th« 

inclination of the Propontis to tbe east. 

Herod. )ius give> the length of the Propontis at 1400 sta- 
dia, and Its breadth al ;>UU (iv., 86) : he allows 4UU stadia 
as the leii<;ih el the Hellespont (DarduncUe.s). Slrabo fp. 
112 ), Casaub.) givM 1500 stadia as »!ie le;iglh of the 
I'roiioiiiis (Voiu Byzantium to tbe Tiuail, aud reckons 
its breadth nearly the same. He also adupU the opinion of 
Pylheaa as to Its direction, plucing the Hellespont and the 
Boiipurus under the same meridian, and il is not until the 
time of Ptolemy that we find the Propontis bet'-nninc;; to 
a-.<uiiie an iixliiiaiion from west to east, and e\en lliea 
the eriur ui ita puaitiuu leceivcd but a slight coneciion. 

Turning to our modern maps, the Sea of Marmora is 
comprehended between the parallels of 40° 18' and 41° 5' 
N. lat., and the meridians of 26° 40' and 30° 6' E. long. 
Its extreme length, from west to east, includil^ tbe gulf of 
Israid, is about 160 geographic miles; from strait to strait, 
in a \ve«'t-south \ve-t and e i-t-north-eastdirecUont llft^ileSJ 
and lis L'reaiest bieadlh la -i.i milc;<. 

Ii» shores ore described by modern travellers as highly 
culiivuted and pictures^juc. with a greater bolduesB of cha- 
racter on the Asiatic than on tbe European side. , 

The depth of ibis soa is in many parts very considerable. * 
In the Admiralty Chart published in 1833 we And 133 
fathoms about five mites nurth-east of Marmora Island, and 
about the same distance due north of it no bottom at Zii 
fatlituns ; from which we may infer thai the depth is very 
much greater midway between ihe two shi,res. 

Since Ihere are no regular tines .in the eastern ha.sin of 
the Mediterranean nor in the Jiluek Se:i, lliey are much 
le-s to be expected in the Sea of Klaruiura. \Ve accord* 
ingly find that there is no periodical ebb and flow of its 
waters; but a current sets thnnigb It from the Bbs]K>rus, 
Varying its velocity according to th.o season and the i.re\ ul- 
ing winds, and continuing its course through the Darda- 
nelles Io the Archipelago. Its navigation is by no in( ans 
difficult : it isgcnerally /rec from dangers, and good anchorage 
may be found all along its northern shore, under ill vanoos 
islnnd?, and in?.de the peninsula of Artaki. 

1 be \iu\-i n niarkable islands in this sea arc. Marmora 
(from whiirh Ihe sea takes its name), Rabi, and Liman- 
Pasba, occupying its western division ; Papa, or Kalolimno, 
offtheguli ol' Modanieh: and ihi- groupealied tlicPiinies 
IsKmds, near llie .\.-.i i:u' shore, about tea iinles south ca.st 
of Constant ino].le. Tlio Prince-> Inlands are nine in num- 
ber, two of winch, Oxeia and Rata, are uninhabited. Of 
tho others, PrinkiiKis (the aniient Pilyusn) and KaIki<tho 
Qiiiient Chalcitis) were ouco distinguished for their copper* 
nmics. Their scenery is described as being very beautiful, 
and the Frank merelmnts of Pern and oiners 'have their 
summer residences on tltem. 

The remarkable peiiin>ida of Art:iki v<s rormerly an 
island, on which stood the unee lloun^liiiig ciiy of Cyzieus, 
the ruins of which are still to he >ee;i, and \*luch contlrm 
the historical testimony of it^ opulence. Tlic modern town 
of Artuki, whitli gives its name to tho |)cnin»ula, and which 
is thought to oeenpy the site of tbe antient Artace^ is not a 
town of much note. It la said to contain about 4000 inha* 
bilants, and has some trade in wine, oil, and silk. 

In addition to Constantino|)le. at the entrance of the Bos- 
porus, and (Jalbp oh, at the cnlram e of the Daidanelle-. tlio 
principal lawn* ut' the Sea of Marmora are, Rodi»io, 
Ei'ckh, and Silivn, on the northern, and Keincris, Kura- 
bouga, Panorma, and Modanieh, on the southern shore. 
There is also Ismid, at the head of the gulf of that name» 
and Gumeblek, at the head of the gulf of Modanieh. The 
chief riven whieh enter this sea are the Tebiwlu and tbe 
latl lji, in Europe, and the Ustvola (the antient Gianicus), 
the IJL'kl i.o. Satalder6 (the antient iEsepus), and the Mua- 
lil>h ( the antient Ithyiidaeiw ), in Asia. There aie twoolhor 
rivers on llie European side w hich appear to be of some iia- 
porlancc; they are called Karasudere and T islidore in the 
large map of European Turkey, Vienna, 

MARMORA, or M.\RMARA (the antient Proconne- 
sua), is an island in tbe see above described. It was eaciy 
celebrated (br its marble quarries, firom which C'y /i' us and 
ollur neiirhbourin,' cities wore s-upplied with materials for 
their eiUfiip.*. (Sirabo. p. fi'^^'.) More recently Constaiiti. 
nople ha'^ been in h bled to the-e (inn iies (br the einbel 
lishment of its mobques, fuuntuins, anrluiher puhhe build- 
ings; hut the marbln is now prhicipally used for tho 
sepukhral voinimeiilf of the Turks aud Anueoiana. i(| 
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ll wfd to havo abounded witll dMr, from which «treaiii> 
•tHicB the Grc^k nainu* PraoMiiMsas md iu earlier eppel- 
letion ^Ia|>honnci»u.>i arc safd to be derived. 

It ha-, a 111 untainoiis ra:i„'i- .if modfralc li<M'_'!it. has ratlitr 
a sterile asjiecf, and in jvjMrl\ iiihahifed. Tlic cliief town, 
which is also called Maim na, i> sitn iti I uii its sotitli-wcst 
side, and is bitilt of wood. The island has scrorul vUUget, 
and it* inhabitants are chiclly Grouk Christians. 

MARMORA, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the nrariiMe 
of Anatolia, in 28f 43' N. let. and S8* S' E. long. 

MARMOT. [Mr!n:>Tl 

MARNE, a rivfi- ni !■ i nice bclonginjf to the njstem of 

MAK.NH, a (lujKii iiiii iii cf I'";,ini>'. l>umi(led on tlie north 

atbe department i 1' Anl. utu-i. mi tl^e cast by that of 
eiise. on the soulh-etut bv that of Haute Marne, on the 
south by that of Attlw, on Iho MUtb-west by that of Seine 
et Manie, and on the w«t and north-west by that of Aisne. 
It« form i* inecnlar. The greatest lenRth is from north- 
west to south-east, from the iiei^;!il" m lnwd of Fisracs on 
tho Veslo to the ncighbourhootl ut Hi. Dizier (Haute 
M iruL) I ti the Marne. 74 miles; its {jreatest breadth, at 
rijjlit angles to the length, is from the villaj^c of Petit St. 
UtUireon the Suippe to the bank of the Seine, near the 
jtinetioa of the Aubei, 62 miles; the area is estimated at 
9150 aqnare mile*, an area exeecdinir that of any English 
county except Yorkshire, and cxceediii'T by above 100 
s(|uaro miles that of the twu roiintics of E*sex and Suf- 
folk. The population, in IS31, was 337, u,"'! ; m IS3C>, 
3 ij,-2 I j, bhowinu an increase in five years «>t £)16'J, or about 
2'd percent., and giving I(i') inhabitants to a s<^uare mile. 
In amount i>f population it is very far below the two EngUtth 
counties with which we have compared it. not very much 
indeed sormssing the single county of Essex, the more 

amlous of the two. Tn donniiy of population it is far 
ow the uverago nf France, and below e\i tv Kii,li-!i 
county except Westmureiand. Ch.'tlons sur Maiiit, ilie 
capital, is in An" 5*' N. lat. and r Jl' E. long.. &a miles in 
a iJirect line east of Paris, or 102 mil^ by the road ll:rot:;:h 
Mciux, Ch.lieau-Tiiierri, and Epornay. 

The departiiient consists of extensive plains, or of un- 
dulating or hilly tracts, ju wflieh the t^rcatest elOMtions 
do not exceed 1200 feet abov.' the level of the sea. The 
general iiieliiiution of the surface is toward the west and 
norl1i-\M.'i , in which direction- ilir \v>i!<'is (liw. Tlie west- 
ern suit, ill tiie department is uiviijued 1>\ the >.\ipiacieta- 
ceous formations of the Paris basin, and t!i rc-«t of the 
department by the chalk itself, except just along the c:istcru 
bdwder, where the formations tliat underlie the chalk crop 
out. The mineral tiuasttna consist in quarries of freestone 
ibr building, and of stone from whteb the best millstones 
in Europe are made, fin. -and in mv.r]i n '|i;c-t i r ^la«s- 
works, and potters' vailli. Peat is di.;^ .a tvusnierable 
qu;iatit>. f..pocially in the valley of the Vesle ; about lOOO 
U'u> 1 putters' earth are sent yearly to Paris, or into the 
tl ; j.ancni.s of Meurthe and Ai.«ne.' Tlie millstones of this 
dupartmeiit are sent into the east and south of France, and 
even into Germany. About 1000 tons of rough chalk and 
1200 tons of refined chnlk are sent yearly to Piiri-. r ini > 
Ixirraine, Alsnre, and (ierinany. Near Vitry isa bed ul\ ja- 
sii!v.ral)le lhi< kiK«s < t M l] Li;reous aOu', which however arc 
not wn.uijlit, al lea^t lu uii) extent. There are several mine- 
mi sprun;s: tliusi uf Serinui/e on the Saulx, near the east- 
c.n boundary of the depurtiueut^ are in the highest repute. 

The rivers all boUng to the ayirtem of the Seine, Itt the 
basin of which tbo whole dijpsrlment is included. An unn 
of the Seine, called the 'Oatial Saurage.' and the uiuin 
streiim ofthf river it>rlf, ju>,t touch the souihi m 1 nlcr of 
the Jopartineut, uhidi they s^j-arale for scvtu or eijjht 
niiUs fniiii the doiiartnunit uf ,\ul>e. The Aube h;is a small 
patl of ils cuuiM- 111 this department, on the border ^f 
which it joins the Srinc. The Aui;os joins the Aube. The 
Marne enters this de;.urimeut in the south-east, from liie 
dejiartnicDi of Haute Mamc, and flows through it in a 
ehanncl the direction of which iKMid^t gradually from north- 
west to west. It rercivoi on ils ri^jht bank the Orne or 
Ornaiii (into which l.ill the .Sauix and the Cli- 1 >. and seve- 
ral other siuoUer stitaiiis. The M»Mn, ihe PcUl Moiin, 
iiiid the Milan or .SumiTliii riM; in this department, but 
j'fiii the .Man. I hc^mid tiie boundary. The rivcrt in the 
III. nil tiiid iu<rtli c.t-( arc tlie Aidiie, a prju» ipa| feeder of 
th. U.S. . and lh<i Suippv and the Vesle, feeders of the 
At- lie. 1 his imand navi^on of the depsrimeni i& iLus 
auied 10 the governmoat njtufns:*'^ine, 3 nika; Aube^ ' 



Smflet; Mamc. 102mnes: totaLlI^: NoMorfteAv 
riven aie navigable^ and tbcv* wn no esnaU. 

The noraber of government neds is rii;bt : \hrj ha4 
Jan., I SIT) an ng>,'regatc 1' r.i:tb of 364 rnil**. i i ci* 
miles in ic}:*tii, 'Jl> out f f rrp -. r, and '^7 unHn!-h*-5- Ti« 
principal road is that limn IVi:.-, by IXamtans and Kfr.i^. 
to ChSlons. from winch place one branch runs by Stt Mhs^ 
hould to Verdun and &ictr, and from theticc to Sf »Trr:tT . r 
Mentz. and Frankfort in Germany: the othrr le 
le Due, Nancy, and Strasbourg. The grmx rmi ftom I^SRS 
to Mexieres, and so to Namurand I.i^e it Brlr uia. : a>«a 
thrrjugh Fismes and Reims. Another Toai frr^ Pir.* t j 
Ch.lloiis lir;it;r:n."5 fr^'-ri r!i>' f^'feat roa^ »i 1j ^^r;^- :v» 
Jouarre (.Seme et .Maruo), and passes tiiroo^b M #r.:'i ri.; . 
and a road from Pans to Vitry jin^scs tbrrjuy b Ct>~" =t» 
(Seine ct Marne) and Sezanne. Roads fr -in t h IV ■ •« n4 
to Reims and Lnon r.\isne). and to .Arvt* *ur .\ut^ lad 
Trojrcs (Aube) ; and a road from Reims leads bv SLnrrtrnf 
and Sezanne to Nogent-sur-Sdm* (Aube). The *fmt- 
mental roads were fifteen in iiiin.T r (Jan. ;".^ri. i:-f i.ii 
an aggregate length of 289 m.ii.a, vis. 1 U is rrjaiz. iv <*wt 
<it ix'p^iir. and I'JG unflnishcd. The Ilje nili aoi TtfhMi 
amounted to above five thousind. 

The soil of the department raries pff»iW: ntarW ^w^^« 
thirds consist of cballtjr plaioa oovwimI with \ th_- \iT-r 
of vegetable, often sandy, aoiL pioducinaf fuod rr- p« . > ^n.n. 
but scarcely admitting the growth of trfi-s, c\<stpt b - ••• 
firs, and other trees of similar kind, which ha.c LjV't 've-, 
planted t i n great extent. In (he southt-m pxr*« f i: t 
department these chalky nlainti arc so d.-. laic**: - ti»T^ 
incurre<l in former times the reproachful i j iih--: !: ^ro 
pagnc Pouilleuse.' The kinds of ^ain rh.t&r cmU.tvuA 
are wheat, barley, and oats (in all uf whi -^i i r pttrluiw • 
considerably above the arefage of Fratn i. ?:; J r*z^^^t 
rye and mnilin, or mixed corn. Vi j:etaf)l-<, f;un df 

'|ua!:ty tCS]K.Cil>ll \ ihi' melon* uf Chii <n*i, a'k'. r: ,- 
it/.ius, aic grown; li.tx, hemp, and oh-Tii; nuct ♦ 
pretty generally cultivated, ami the .j*:cf K .!< an- i -.rc! -im 
About -.10 tuns weight of rape, Jin«v-iJ, m .:);,- t. ,c:aj* 
oils are sent yearly from Cbitoas Far.v l.^ u at«! 
Roimi. Champagoo wine is however the «t»p\e } r shi ■ ■ « j: 
of the department : it is distinvatdwd e< m iM rm*** 
(wine of the river), and riVi iri'inSafrne (wi-^c of th. - , 
the first prowin>{ on or near tiie baj.k* of th* Mxj-i-. \r.i 
being ■ l.i^ tly white — the second at a di>ranc* 
river, and being chiefly red. The Mi.<.vani- <fx j-- .r 
extent of from 4.»,000 to iO.OOo a<-rv« : the 4.-; 
sparkling or creammj^, and slilL The prj^wTi e .f 
sparkling or creaming wine hai$ moch tiutrutl tf !ai* 
years. TJie best cruwtlis of the vin dc rii>er< fro 
the right bank of the Marne in the ne:ebtoTrV»r>< 
Ep«iii;iy. Of these the wines of Ay. M:irc.l. i" I lii.- 
villicrs have the highest reputation. The K-^ « - i-. c c,- 
tagno are the while wines of Sillcry. and ihe ml «.:i€» .f 
Arabouay, Wrzy, \'erzcnay, and other plaoea in the BpT-c- 
disscinetit uf Reims. About thrce-Aiorths «f (fte sfvU..:^ 
and creaming wines of Chamnune are expected *w Iu.*«, 
Switxerland, Germany, Poland, Riusia. and Cn.Uai TV 
red wines are sent to P.iri- i d into tlic ik; irraftj f 
Sotiime, Aisne, ArdcnlU'^.^ -la 1 Nord. The a.'.- 
extensive: the cliief trees are the tiak. lUe ^-rth Ai. i :1 - 
various sjieeies cif pine and fir. Charo^-*.'. is n.i.i-. l.m 
Suiiiie Mcnt'hould, and bent to Patia, 

The meadow and pasture lands oocum 9iJ!99 t» Ii^sw 
acres. A icroat number of hones are bnd, t-ot t!» ^ss- 
lity of lioriud cattle i- bel jw the avcra-e . f Ffa.r. -e •» 
are nuiiiLrous fl icks of sheep of vari'<ti^ brevtis. c.r.i - 
En.,'lisli and native; and the Tibet ;j;>al h.i* '..v-. - 
duced of late years. The quantity i>f w, ml '^-r^-nu .« I. * 
the avera;.;o of tliu department* of Fninrr." B*v% a..** 
nierous ; uud the streams and {loutis uf Lbc ik^iaJlIW-" 
aliouiid » ilh flsll. 

The deparlmeiDt is dnidol into five arr^m 
follows:— 

Am In 
Sn.Mil-». 1-3. . 

4>.i>'.' ' - Ji 
b I ? ^ -J. , r .-^ Kj-i. m, 

(00 M.a«; s^^^7 



ClirdoiH C«'t)'ral 
Etemay S.W. 
Heiius N.W. 
Ste.M<(i«bettldN.E. 
Vitry fij^ 



Urn 
ft 



There ar^ thirty-two caiitvus Of ^l.»^f ^fc;^^^ 
justieeoftbs peace. 
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In tlio orrondisMiineiit of Cliillons areChfilons-sur-Marno 
(pop. ill lt<:<l, 12,413; ill IbSC, 12.952), [Chalons], on the 
M«rne; and Suippe or Suippes (pop. 'iSi-iu on tlio Snippo. 
The long tUloge of Oourtaiob» or .Oourtitou, on th« road 
kom Chalons to Sl«.M£n£hould, eonint* in fact of three 
furming two pirnlK l streets or r .a ls, aiifl i xli-n lin;^ 
ill all abtiut five or pi\ iuiIl's. They havu alxnii jhulj in- 
habitants, di-:iugui-lii-il uom the surrounding )ni|,u!:ii;(tii 
by their peculiar dialect, customs, and agricultural skill, 
etrcuuiHlanrea which have been the subject oi' much anti- 
gtnriaa oooJeouira. N«or the viUtge aro tbo tntcos of a 
Komon fou ami of the eanni of Atlila. 

In the arrondissemcnt of Encrnay aro Epemay (pop. in 
1h:il, d3U; in 1836, 6457), [Ei>KRNAv] ; Damerie and 
Dormans, on thcMarne; Orbais. on the Sumerlin ; Mnni 
niirail (|top. about 2000), on the Petit Morin; Si^xatiiie and 
(Jourgivaux, near the &Iorin ; Anglurc, on the Aiibe ; Vito 
Champenoiae (pop. '.'0 19). on a branch of the Auges ; Bar- 
bonne, Vertui, A\i2e, aud St. Martin d'Ablois. Dormans 
in ID a distakit jgroduciag exdoUent vin*. The iohobiuutu 
carry on a oonnderable trader oata, timber, and chnreoal 
are sent down tlio Marnc to Paris uiiJ Meaux, and gypsnm is 
brouirhtup that river irom Chilwdu-Thierri. Spmnitii; ami 
weaviiiji an- can i -il n, and tile* and pottery of (JTood quality 
aru luade near Dormans, which is also the mart for hneni« 
made in the neighbourhood. Montmirail wiu> the scene of 
one of Boni^arte'a TictoriM over the allifie in the bai-d- 
fou^ht campaign of 1814. Millatonet am quairied in tho 
noi<;hbourhood. Sezanne (pop. above 400U in 1827) was 
once a place of greater conse(|Ucnue. It was tsiken by the 
English, destroyed by the Protcslaiits under Char! -. 
and consumed by fire in ]G3'2. It is now the beat ot con- 
siderable trade in agricultural produce. At St. Martin 
d'Ablois millstones of inferior qualiiy are produced, and 
pa|H;r and cardboard or pasteboard maiiufacturotl. Vcrlus 
and Aviie ate in the midit of vinejardi, which produce 
exoellent wine. F^re CharopeDaiae suffiBred much in the 
cuinpaii^n of 181-1. 

In the ariu:iili-.-,omi>nt of Reims Rtiims (pop. in 1831, 
3j,971 ; in Is it), ;jj [Ri ijss \ and Kismes (poji. 1903 
town, 2110 whole rotuiuune), on the Vesle; ikHrmicv. in 
the country north of that river ; and Maraai), Ay < pop. about 
2i00), Avenajr, and Chitillon-«ur-Marne. on or near the 
Mama. Fitmea waa the birth-plaoe of Velly, one of the 
best of the French historians: the inhabitantt manufacture 
r<Mirse woollen*. Ay and Mnreuil aro suiTounded by vine- 
yardsi, pnvlucmi; suine iifthe best ninr in llio department. 

In tile aiiou(li.-»€Uieitt of Stc. Mi'iu'h.jiild ate Rto. Mi^n^- 
uould (pop. in 1836, 3962 for the ciiinmutiLvi, N ieiinc lo 
Ch&teau. on or near the Aiane. The former is a re^larly 
built town, viih hoQWa of briok and atone, and a town-hall 
of elei^^nt areliitecturo. Tlie raaaulhetiiraa of the town, 
pottery, glasB, and leather, are inconsiderable; bnt a good 
ih- A .if fruit is thrown in the country roun'1 Stc M'-n'-iiould 
w.i:. tlie firit place besie<red bv lyjuisXlV'., who entered it 
through the breach. Louis ^CVI. Was recogniiwd here in 
iitiotnpting to csi-aiio from France. 

In the arrondii^scnient of Vitry aie Vitr>' (i>op. in 1831, 
6976 ; in 1 836, GS22), on the Marne ; and H'eilu-le-M aurup 
and Sermaise (pjp. i79D),onor near the Qme. or Omoin. 
Vitry oroao mm the ruins of another town of the same 
nante in the immediate neighbourhood, now a village dis- 
tinfjuishcd a.* Vitry -Ic-Rn;!'. Th ^ ;iiitieiit V'itrv v.tis taken 
by Louis VII. )o Jeune. lruiaThibaud.ci.ni a i m ( liampairne ; 
nnd as h • M'rnpled to stain the churcli wuh the blood of 
thirteen hundred people who had taken refuge in it, he 
ordered the edifice to be set on fire, and the unhappy fu^ri- 
ttvea to be burnt alim. From lliis detestable aol the place 
acquired \U aamame * 1e brul^* or *lbe bnrnt.* The ill-lated 
X:<v\\ IS ^i:b.set[iienlly burnt by Jean of Luxcinboiiri;. and 
cii.ucU ruined by the array of the emperor Cliarles V. I 
Alu 1 ill -i l i t 1 .It litp'phe Francis I. deteiniined to rebuild 
it, but not on tlie Htime site. The new tow n, distiiis^uisiii d 
by tho name of Vilry-lc-Fraii^ois (not lo Fruiuiiis), or 
Vitry-aur-Mame, ttm on the bank of the Marne. It has 
broad and stnught streets; and the houses, though built of 
vru jd. are respectable. It was intended to fbrtifjr the town, 
but it has never had any better dcfenee than an earthen 
ratnparl and a dilch. Thcic a i iiis!<1. r;il.li> luinihcr of 
manufactories of hats, cotton yam, ami r.,iiiin hu^v. There 
are also some od-prcsses. There,' arc i \iii:-;\t! nursery- 

Eounds round the town; and in tho arroodissemcnt strong 
mp k gnnm,vbidiiiMiit lo Faria ud tb» dapatnwitl 



of Seine Inf^ricurc by the Auboand Marne. Sermauce bat 
mineral springs, which aie in tolerable repute. 

The populauon. when not utlierwi^ spocifled, iM that of 
theoomtnune,an<l is chielly taken from the natuma of 1831. 

The manufhctturing industry of the department is con- 
siderable. \Vo(j!-i' ■ml) 11/ or < :inliiiy, spinning, weaving, 
dyeing, ail 1 tlir otlu r jiroeosSL;* coiiiK-rted with the manu- 
liicii.n.' u!' vui.iil,'!! cUt'.ii.s, kf> -I'j invrL-,-, llaimoU, lilnnkets, 
merinos, shawls, and other woulleii ^oods, and some cotton 
goods, are carried on to a considerable e.\lentiD the dislriola 
of which Reims is the centre. Many of tbua pmeessea are 
carried on by the workmen and their Ibmiliea on their own 
account. It is not many years since the factory system was 
introdupod at Ucims; before that, the same room served 
for the dwelling-place and workshop nf iIil- inunufaclurer. 
Some 'linens and mUvs are made ; al«o leather, earthenware, 
wax caiiilles, >■ ap, < utirry, lints, and paper. Tho exports^ 
both of agricultural produce, cs|>ccially mm, wine^ and oil* 
and of manufaclurcd goods, are considi'iabU'. They an 
sent down the Marne Irom Vitry, Cb£ioos» Epcrnay, and 
Dormans. 

The dp]iartmrnt of Marne is divided bet^vofti llic diocese 
uf Chitluii,,, which comprehends thu aritjiulis^L'titents of 
ChSlons, Kpornay, Vitry, and Ste. M^nchoulil . and tlie 
archdiocese of Reims, which onmprebends the arrondisse- 
mcnt of Reims, with the ail jauim ilL'])artiiii3nt of ArdL-mu-i. 
The bishop of ChSlons is a suflragan of the archbishop of 
Reims. The department is included in the jurisdiction of 
the Voux Royate and the circuit of the Acsd^mio Univer- 
sitaire of Paris. It is included in tbeserondmUitary division, 
of Ii ilie iR'ad-quurtcrs are at Cliillonk It ntumitiK 
metuburs to tile Ciiainber of Deputies. 

The stale of educat;mi m ihi'i <Iupar(ment is considerably 
above the a%'erag6 of France; it ranks as the tenth depart- 
ment in thb mpeot. The number of tho^u enrolled m ibn 
military eeiiauB of 1828>9 who eoold read and write waa 
sixty-three in every hundred, the average of France being 

lliii ty iiiiK'. 

Tlll^ ck [iariniL'Dl was couiprthfudcd at the time of Ca sar'.s 
invasion of (iiu.l in ilic tcnrititries of tht- .SuesM iin-s, or 
Suea^ones (£oi>«;<Tioy(c and Xovfffawvtc, Slrabo), the Heiui 
CPif^ni, Ptol. and btrabo). and the Catalauni, confederated 
iklgio tribes ; and of tho Tricoiises, a Celtic peo|de. In 
the noman division of the country the Belgio trib«s were 
compntMnded in the province of Belgica Seeunda; the 
TrieiisfOB in that of Lugdunensis Quarta or Senonia. Se- 
veral Galli ■ or U.>niaii (owns were included in its limits; 
ns Durocortuiuia, capital of tho Remi, afterwards called 
Komi, now Reims; Basilia, ]ierha]i.s Racumu', between 
the Vcsle and the Snippe, in the territory of the sarno 
people; Fines, now Fumes, on the frontier between the 
Remi and the Suaaaionaa: Dura CatalannoB, capital of 
theOatalauni, alterwardaealledOaialaQni.and nowChHlons ; 
Famiin Minervm. near LeCheppe, on a feeder of tho Vesle, 
aiul.Vrnila, iK^w Vroil. near the (Jrnain, in the territory of tho 
same pfoplc : and Bibe, perhaps St. Martin '!',-V1j1<iis, iti 
tlie ierniory either of tho Catalauni or the Suetisiuiies. in 
the downfal of the Roman empire this department was the 
scene of contest betwoen ilitius, the Roman general, with 
bis allies, the Franks, Hurgundians. and Visigoths; and 
Attila, king of the Unns. with his allies, the Aiana, tlie 
Gepidan, and the Ostro^tht, The defeat of Attfla at 
Chalons IM to iho ovafiuitii.ii of Gaul by liiin. Subsequently 
the departmeut be< iUiii- -iilm t lo tho Franks of Austru.sia, 
and in the feudal ages tonm 1 jiart ot ii;c roimrs uC L ham- 
pasne, which raino, in ISM, into tlie hands ol I'lulipjie VI. 
de Valois, and in A u. 1361 was formally united to tlio 
French crown by J£an II. In the campaign of 17*J2 this 
part of France was the scene of contest between the Austrian 
and Prussian forces under the duka of Brunswiok. and the 
French under Dumonrier and Kellerman: and in tho 
campaign of I8H, betwe 'ii tho Russian and Prussian forces 
under Blucher, and the Krench under Napukon luid his 
generals. 

MARNF, H.'VUTE, a dej>artment m the north-;ea8lem 
part of France. It is bounded on the north-east by tho de- 
partment of HeosBi on the east by that of Vosge^ on the 
Bouth-enst by that of Haute SaAne, on the south-vest by 

that of Cote d'Or, on lhi> •^ve.-t !>y that of Auhc, nnd on tho 
north-west by ihsit uf Muriif. lli form approximates lo an 
u\:u. having its greatest leni^th fr' in n irth north-west, near 
St. Dizier, to iouth«south-east iii the neighbourhood of Fay- 
l^Billot,80iiuloij and its gnalaai bnadthf atnglit an^ 
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to the lonjrth, from the neighb<>mli.Ki(l of Li Fcrli'-siir- 
Aube to that of Bourroont. on tbe Meusc, 48 miles, lu 
area is estimated at '24*20 »quare milea, whkll it rather 
liM than that of tha EngUsb county of Dama, or nlh«r 
than the ponjoint area of the two eountlea of Will* 
nn<l Dwi>* l. Tlx? population, in 1831, was 249,827; in 
lS.it. it v,ti '2jj,'Jb9, showing an iiuTcase in five years of 
Cll.', or uhout 2 5 per cent., and uivin^,' ahcmt Um; inha- 
bitants to a square mile. In amuuttt uf population and in 
density of population it is to l!»e average of the French de- 
Mitnenta in tbe proportion of 2 to .1, and falls very far 
oalow the Bnglisb counties with which wo have compared 
it. Chaumont. the capital, it in iH' V N. lat. and A" 9' £. 
long., 135 mile* in a direct line aait4C«th>eaat of Paris, or 
148 mileabflhe road thnaghPcovirnkTVoreatnidBar-Mir- 

Auhe. 

Tlif ilopartment is hilly, and even mountainous in tlip 
aouthern and eastern part*. The liciRhU of Langres and 
tbeFaucilles mountains, which constitute a cont inuous range, 
Odd Ibrm part of tbeohaio that unites the Ccvennes \\ \\\\ 
tbe VosgM, eron the department in a uorth-«a»tern din r- 
tiou n.ar ilic soutl)-4>astern boundary. Lateral branches 
from llus iii iiri range run to the norlh-west, separating the 
valleys WBlcri'ii U\ small >tri auis brloiigui.; tu the system 
of the Seine; an<l near iht; fdsicru exitemitj of ilic ilepart- 
inent a more (uii)i)riai>t lateral branch runs in a ii Mtln rii 
direction, Rcparating the basin of the Mcuso from that of 
the Seine. The summits of tbe main ridge ai-e not ^ory 
lofty. acwoelyr^inB in any inttanoe to more than 1600 feet. 
The strata wnirb inteirvne between the chalk and the aali- 
ferouf Miulsloiie wcupy llio w linlf of the department. The 
mineral trr:isuri>> arc, irnn iii alninilance ill the centre and 
northern parts; froi"*tonc, uliuli lUMrn a liiu- polish, whet- 
atones, gypsum, brick earth, fullers* cartli, and marl. There 
are many turf-pits, and several minerul springs, of which 
Ibooa of Bourbonnc-les-Bains are in the higbett repute. 
The faeiglits of Langres with the Faucilles, and the principal 
lateral branch from them, divide the department Mttnan 
the three great slopes, the Western or oceanic, the Rhenish, 
ami thi.' M<-<ltterranean. [France ] The central, norilu rn, 
and vcsioru part* holoncj to (ho oceanic slope, and aro iu- 
cludud in tho ki-in of the Seine. Most of the streams 
which water thw part rise on the north-western slope of 
the hoii^hts of Langres, and have a north-western course. 
Tbe aouree of the Ouice, one of the earlier feeden of tbe 
Sebie, H iuat witbbt tbe western bonndary ; next to it are 
those of the Aube. and its feeder the Aujon ; and then those 
of the Marne with its feeders, the Sure, the Treyre, and the 
Rognon. The Marne, the most important of these streatn*, 
flows through the department in nenrly its wliults length, 
receiving by tlie way the above-meniioiud tributaries, and 
becoming navigable just before it quits the department. 
The Blaise, another tributary of tbo Marne, rises at the tout 
of the heigbta of Langica, and watara tbe vwlcni aide of 
tbe department, but does net join the Mama wftfabi the 
boundary. The Voirp. n tributary of the .'\nbi\ waters the 
north-western part*. The eastern M<le of t!ie department 
belongs to the Rhenish slope, and is coinprehen<K'<l in tlic 
boisin of the Meuse, which hua its source and a small part 
of its course within the boundary. Tbe south-eastern part 
belongs to tbe Mediterranean slope, and is comprehended 
in the basin of the Rhdne. It is watered by tbe Vingeane, 
the Saulon, and lb* Amaaee, Cmders of tbe Sa6no, which 
rise on the south-eaatem slope of tbe heights of Langres. 
There are few lakes or pnnls: the only marches are in some 
paru of tliv vuUcys of the Meuiie and the Amsnce. The 
only inland navigation is that of tbe Hama^ about aeren or 
eight miles long. 

There are only six Routes Roynles, or government roods, 
having aa aggregate length of 2ft3 miles; via. 174 in re- 
pair, 7(1 miles out of repoir, and 1 mile unfinished. The 

Srincipal roa-l is thai from Paris to Rale, which enters the 
epartiiie;it on the west and j asses south east (hrouc;!) 
Chaunioiit, l^n<;res, and Fay-le-Billut. The road liotn 
Paris to Bar-ie-Duc and Strasbourg just cru?uc^ tlie nurthern 
oomer of the department through St. Dizicr, from whence 
a road ibllows the valley <>f the Marne through Joinville and 
Vignoiy to Chaumont. A road from lAngresleada tO Dijon 
(Cdte aOrK sending off a branch road by the way to Giay 
(Ilauto SaOnc) and Besan^on (Donbs): anoiher road froni 
L'iTi:;n'> h a'l» ul iii^,' ilii' \ alley of ihc Mcusc to Neufchii- 
teau ( Vosucs) ; ami a road from Troyes(Aube) to Toul and 
Maa<7libitnbe)cfomoitlw departmsiit throagh Dottlnui 



and Joinville. There are v« r>l deparim«Tital nAim. li. 
which about l.t6 miles are m repair. Tli«rre ere ■ piisf 
number of bye-roads and palba, wilh an aggruCMa langi* 

above 4U00 miles. 

The soil of the department variea mwK bst is «• Vie 

whole fertile : tbe vegetable soil r>:-;% chiefly on a cafraw w 
subsoil. There ave fertile ilmto. braalifiit «»£ 
well wooded heights: with l>ere«i d ih< renakt-d \rA t vrfi 
rocks. Agriculture has undergone considerable rspr.- 1 
rocni ; the marshes and other tr.TCt* prrrtoutlf tr*-. •. • 
vated have been for the niM>t ) art turned tefow) »m<ar\. 
More than half the soil ot the <h i-irlvDent ismalar<i»tr pi.-<^it. 
llMcittantity of wheat and of buckwheat gro»^ ^ffa ka- 
low tbeaveraseof thedepartmentsofFraneeif qur,t.'> aiswe 
be considered, is considerably above ibe aTrn.;* 1 tmi/ r. i-^ 
relation to the population: Ihcquantily of rye asd ma*i i. t.i'l 
of p.tlalues, is I'ar holow tin; a\era;;e, li' never re-j^rd^l . It*: 
of barley und ol outs nearly tWK v tlwj avereajr. I*vl<rf. rsc*", 
and mustard are grown ; together with ecoriAidfrallc 'juiv- 
tity of gentian and oth(>r rooairal herbs. Walsbi-treweal 
cherry-tic'cs are numurou&. The ooltiTaXioo ef Cb# %ya» m 
an object of considerable atlODtion : tbe 



.32.000 or 3.1,000 acres, and are remarfcabty wru di ir w e. Tb« 

wines of Aubigny and Mont-sauzfon, <<ti ifi* «»utb-e»»irra 
s!ol)e oflhc lieiehts of Lanprc-. are n- 1 vniOe* <..f liw ?rtf 
( hiss; tliose of Vai;\. Kiviere-le-.' l'o--»-%, arid Prau:^:^ i;- 
amung the b^t of the second cbss. Tbe ^^rtas landi a— » 
stitute ahottt one tenth of the department ; laate tbta 
of tbem otv meadowy the ratt are hsnths ori 
other open pastufas. Tbe number of ' 
great. They are of small sire and middho^ qt-i^n. T:p> 
number of horned cattle is about ec|ual to that in tbr sv^rac- 
of ll.i' depiU'lmi'tits ; but relali\ el\ to the popuia<:'>R n 
the ave>a'4e. C'utis pruduiuiuule and iirc con&iiim^ «iiri- 
lent rotlUers. The sheep are much esteetoed fur ib<;r fte>u . 
but the quantity of wool grown is not nonsidatabk. ^^jkm 
are numerous; but pigs not 10. Beaaawvary f s ti e ya tly b«y> 
and in aoma places a great number cf (urk^jns 
The rivers and pools yield flab and cray&ii : maall 
is abundant ; and the f' rests .mil m'n.ii' i t:> ar,*- ihc Htt-«:.3ai 
of the wild b lar, the wolf, tlie lo\.rS.- r.,el.-„rW. \- :A tb* %t^*. 

Tlje wcj-Klliindh ar(> extensive, an i Vikj;: ^ f<,- 1 .• t (orTB« »• 
important article of export. Tbe ctiiet isuober t* oaL ij4 
beech. It was estimated twelve years ago tliat abotv '4.f 
tons of firewood, and IA,000 tone of timber, bath efoab^ 
were yearly sent down tbe Marne to hria; IMe« *siis«f 
ship timber and 1.200,000 deaK of the weigLi • f ' l g«« 
tons, with '2oOO tons of fir pole^ with the bark on. ««re 
yearly sent down the Marne from St. Dizier. rh/rfli • 
I'aris. The exportation of timber and fisggiit* fraoi cfee «*-^ 
partment has probably increased since that parted. Wilb lb* 
i^rowtb of tbe population of Paha. 

The department ia divided into tbna 
follows 

tat* la PovoUiicn n 
KuM. SkaMkk «q. MM. m\. Ml 

Chaumont Central 967 64.965 67.«n 
Langraa SE. 838 !)b.423 ltnJ.i2"< 

Vassy N.W. 615 66.440 esctrj 



iii 

J 43 



2420 249,6i7 

lliaie are twenty-eight cantons or dtalntH, eaeb 

justice of the peace. 

In the arrondisscmetit of CUaumotit An.- L uiaa»cEU «*.-♦ 
tiiii;uishcd as I'hauinonI en Bassigni (pop. m •■<:;.*.•>; 
loWH, 63 i» whole coraiuune; in IS.16. 63 1 « for iS< •. ■ 
munc) [Chaumoxt], and Vignory. on or near th* M^t* . 
La Fert^' •tur-.\iibc on the Aube; Are-en^Bamia asA OA 
teau-Vilaui un tho Aujon; Nogent*1e-Rai oil the "trnj^. 
Andoloton the Rognon; Bourmont on the Mob*^; ««< 
Reyiiol and Saint Blain between the Rornon »iif 
MeiiM-. There aie iron works at l,a Fi rti' CbiTcmu V.k. i 
(With a iMipulattuii aiuoutUing urob.ibU t i tiearH 
has some iron«works; and tne inh.ilountt tnanutV^^ 
black calf-skin. Nogent-Ic-Roi (pop. 23 1 4 town. im\ 
commune) has a considerable manufacture of cnl'^ 
Bourmont (wUh a population scarcely as«e«dmt • 
the eeniM of a district in wbidi ^ aame maMfrsasf* > 
carried on to a con«iderable extent. Tfi.- ?i»n ii ..^v 
fullv situated, and commands ancxlei >:>e v > wof th* 
of the Meuse: it has a jiuhlic Uljr;ir\. 

In the airoudistcmenl of Langres axe Laurie* iw*^ * 
ISai. m» t«wm 74CO vbotooonmam ; in ItM^ TV? «Me 
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pomrnunc [La.v«rf.s], near the source of tli' n no; Fay- 
l0-BiUot ipop. -lAil town, 2411 whole commune), near the 
tCMirat of the Saulon: and Bourl>oniio lc»-Bains [Bour- 
ioititB*LBi BAim] on • ftadsr of tb* S»6d«. Fiy-l«-BiUol 
Inn bl«wbiii^prvuo4t ; th* inbabitaots tnrf oft trade in 
basket-work and leather. 

In tho armndissement of Vassy are Vassy (pop. in 1831, 
t'33J town, 2 js.1 whole connmure ; in 1 8 )6, 2694 commune). 
Doulcvant and Eclaron on the Blaise; Sonnevoireand Mon- 
lifriMider on tho Voire; and St. Urbain. Jumvillc (jwp. 
SOU town, 3036 wbole commune), and St. Dizu^r <pop. 
M57 tomit 610T wbolecommunc), on or near the Marne. 
Vuijr» W Wawqr, i* troo vp in. hictorv for tbo collision wbioh 
took placo betmen tbo rorinn* of tbo duk* of Gntae and a 
Huguenot cotigregalion, which led to the massacre of many 
of the laiier, and was the immediate cause of the relitjious [ 
wars of tho sixteenth century in Franco. Tho manufac j 
tures of the town are yarn, drugi^ets, wu<)Uea cloths, nails, 
and leather. The neighbourhoiM abounds with iron-works. 
Sonnevoire, or Sotnioevoin, bas a small woollen manufac- 
ture. Joinville bas iti antieot castle, in which were born the 
Sieur d« Joinville, companion and historiaa of St. Louis in 
hia crusade, and the cardinal of Lorraine, brother of the 
duke of Guiso. Woollen and cotton yam, and worsted 
stoi kint,'*, are niarle lieie. At St. Disier the navigation uf 
ti ir M u ne cumineiices. 'I'he timber and iron of (he depart- 
meni, and the iron of the adjacent department of the Meusc. 
are de(>u»ited m stores here, pre^nous to tbeir being put in 
faonu for Pari^ or forwarded by land earriageb ono part to 
Jhutn, another to Flandeve. Boat->btti1ding b actively carried 
on here; a htindred boots, each of 100 tons htirden on ilie 
avorave, arc yearly built. Nails and tires fjr wheels ar.- 
also manufactured. The town i-t jileasantly situated, well 
buiit, and surrounded with public walks. There is a hand- 
some townhall lately built. Two engagements were fought 
near this town in 1814, between the French and the allies. ; 

The manufactures of the department avs eonaidentble. 
tboogb eliecked by tbe inattfflcieney of the means of trans- 
fort. That of iron i* the chief There were in 1834. 71 
iron-workA of difTi-rent kinds witli h furnaces for prodi:c- 
iiiy pig-iron and 124 forges for wruught-iron. Charcoal 
v ao tlie universal fuel. A considerable quantity of fine 
cutlery is made at Langres, Chaumont, Bourmont, and No- 
genl-le-Roi ; nails, files of every description, iron pipe, and 
othor hardwares; wax candles, paper, leather, glOTea» glass, 
poreelaio, atoekingt, knit and worcn, and some voollcn 
clotba are also tnanubciured. The exports arc manatee* 
tnrcd goods an above, wax, corn, wine, and timber. 

TIjo department cons' iliites the diocese of Langre*, tbe 
bishop of which i> a suflragan of the arehl)islu)p of Lvon ct 
\'ieiiiie: it is in the jun-duMion of the Cour Koyalc and 
the circuit of tho Acadcmie Universilaire of Uijon; and in 
tbe eighteenth militaty division, tlie headquarters of which 
mn nt Dyon. It ratnma bur tnembm to tbo Chamber of 
I>epuiies. 

Jn respect of education this dcpnrfinont i'^ one of the most 
a<iv ancea. It is cxceedeil only by the three departments of 
Mi^ise, Doubs, and Jura. Of every hundred youii^- hk i 
onrollvd in the niiliiary census of liilii-29, seventy-two v^crc 
ablo to read and write: while on the average of thevbole 
of France tho number was only about thirty-nine. 

This department originally constituted part of tboteiri- 
tories of Uio JUngones a Celtie people; and of die Gaia- 
leuni end the Leuci, Belgic nations. In tbe Roman division 
of Gaul, the Lingones were iiu'ludetl in tho province of Lufj- 
dunensis Prima; ihu Luuci in that uf Bel^icn Prima; aud 
tho Calulauni in that of Belgica S^cunda. The limits of 
the pre^nt department included the towns of Andematu- 
nttm, tbe capital of the Lbi^ones, afterward called Lingones, 
now Lengresi and of Aqav Borvonis. now Bourbon no les- 
Baine, alao in the tnriioiyof the Lingones. On the dnwn- 
fal of the Roman empire this district came into the hands 
of the Hurjrundians and of the Franks ; and part of it was 
coinpreliended in the county, afterwards duchy, uf Langres 
in Cliiinipat;ne, united to the crown \ n. 1179. Another 
part fiiniud a detached portion of l.e Barro t. 

MARNES IRISE'ES. The French geologists intend 
by this term to designate the upper party-coloured ' marls ' or 
rfuys of the new red Ibrmation, In Germany these aie tbe 
Keup^r raarls, and in Bngland the gypsooui and laliferous 
marhi of Cheshire, Worcestershire, Notiinghatnshire, &c. 
rSee Sc<lg«tck on ' Magneaian Limestone, in Geci. Traiu, ; 
Murchiaon's Silurian Syittm* fte.) 
P. C No. 90A 



M.XROCCO, called by the natives Mogli'rib-cl-acsi ("the 
farthest west'), or briefly Mogh'rib, whence the inhabitants 
are called Moghribins, is an empire in Northern Africa, 
wbiioh oKiends from south to north between 27^ and 36" N. 
Int. tbe meat nottbem districts forming the southern eoast 
of the Straits of Gibraltar, and from east to west between 
1* 20' and 11" 3o' W. long. On the north it borders on the 
Mediterranean, on tho north-wesl and west on the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south on the Sahara, and on the east on 
Algiers. lu surface is estimated by Grnberg at 274,0U0 
square miles, or about SO.UOO square mdes mure than tliat 
of France. 

Sur/aee and Soil; Coosf.— The surface of this extensive 
country is extremely diversified by mouniams, hills, plains, 
and valleys. The Alius traverses it iii :is greatest length, 
running, at some distance from its souibero and eastern 
boundary, from Cape Nun on the A tlantic (>-(jnn, to Cape 
deir Acqna, west of the mouth of tho river Mulwia, on the 
Mediterranean. The general direction of the Atlas is from 
south-west to north-east; south of 32" it iscalled tbeOieater 
Atlas,and north ofit tbe Lesser Atlas. [Atlas.] Tbe Greater 
Alias, towards its southern extremity, consists of two ran(;e<«, 
both beginning near the Atlantic: the soulhern, continenc 
in^ at Cape Nun (south of J'J"), is cnllo'l Mount Adrar, and 
the northern, comroencinf; at C^.jpe Glu r (south o( .U"), or 
Has Aferni. bears the tiunie of Mount Bebauan. The two 
rangcnt unite about 31'-' N. laU, and about 100 miles from 
the shore. Between these two ranges is tbe plain uf Tart^ 
dant, or Bus^-acal. Both ibe ntnges. well as tbe re* 
mainder of tbe Grsater Atlas, are oorered with snow for 
several months in the year, but probably none of the sum- 
mits attain the limits of perpetual rongebtiun. The Gi eater 
Aila> IS iiDt very wide, being generally tiaveised in two or 
three da)s. Two mountuin-|Mi&»«» leail over Mount Bebau- 
an, one called Bebauan, not far from Cape Gher, and 
another called Belavin, about 60 miles farther east, which 
counecU the town of Tarudant with Fruga, in the plains of 
Maraeeo. A third pass is sUled by CaiUiA to htad from tbe 
toim of Tktta in Drab, or Dana, to tbe town of Maroeco; 
but it has never been traversed by Europeans. The inte- 
rior of the laiige consists of ridgcs and volley*, and xume- 
timus also niountain plains : it is well cullnaled in some 
parts, and in uthent it serves as pastuvtf^rouiKl . tuwaids 
the southern decliviiv it is nearly a bare rock. 

Between SI" and 32" N. lat.. and near A" W. king., wbeie 
the range turns moro to the north, end takea the iwme e( 
the Lesser Atlas, the width of the range increases considera- 
bly, and as meat of the large rivers rt»e in this part of the 
Atlas, it was thought that the highest summits als4i occurred 
here: some were said to nse to lJ,00u feet and ut^-^-irdii, 
but Cailli^, who Beeins to have travirseil this tiaci in an 
oblique direction, mi his return fium i imhuctoo, dues not 
mention any elevated summits, nor iK/os he speak of havintj 
soon snow on the mountaina. The Leaser Atlas, though, 
aeeording to appearaness^ much less elevated than Uw 
Greater Atlas, prubobly occupies a greater width, sending 
lateral branches to the east and west, l>eiween which there 
n rtile valleys. Near 34° N. lat. lunl -1" W long, the 
Lesser .Athw divides into twobranehc^, of which the eastein 
runs norih east nn<l terminates at Cape deir.\ci|ua; the 
Other, called £r Iliff, turns first north-west, then west, and 
a^aln north-west, until it terminates in the high and rooun- 
tmnoua ooaat whioh focms tho smitheni shores of the Sutaim 
of Gibraltar, between Punta di Aflriea, near Oeota, on tbe 
ca<5t. and Ca|ie Spartel on the west. Hie country which 
is included between these two lateral ranges uf the LukH.'r 
Atlas and the Mediterranean Seu is the most extensive 
tnountain-rei^ion in Manvcco. Tllou^h the mountains do not 
rise to a great elevaiion. the whole tract is covered with 
masses of barp rock, with narrow valleys between them. 
The whole cua^t liiie alon^ ihu Mediteriaoean, which fiotn 
Twunt, or Tawunt, to Cape Spartel is about Sitt miles, is 
high and rocky. I^evel traelsof inconiideratile extent ocour 
at the mouths of tlic small rivers only. Mount Ab\la, or 
the Monkeys* liill, opposite the rock of Gibialiar, lists lo a 
considerable height. 

The elevated and rocky coast continues along the Atlantic 
nearly as far south as the mouth of the river F.I Kus, or 
Luceos. Tbe country adjacent to tbe ooast isnther hiiiy llian 
mountainous, though a few rocky masses rise to iiW feet j 
iho soil is mostlj gravelly, and sustains only a scanty 
tation, with a ftw trees. The river (wadi) El Kos traversal 
ptaincdledM'thiararer Rumls. which e.xtendi 
VouXlV,— 3K. 
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csastward to the ranges of the Leawr Aflti. tad nutbirard 
to the banks ul iht- nver Scboo. lis burface i* panly kvcl, 
and partly trawracd by low ranges of hills. In slope luwunl^ 
Um AUaalic app4}an to be gradual, as ilio l lVo^^ uiaku lui 
Wuom bvidft 111 the plain and bavo a gentlo oour6«. On 
its iraatera boidnr the sea kas IWUMd » ranga of Mnd-hilU, 
by which aevenl smaU river* ajB prevautM from (MoLiiig 
the ooean. and Harm al ui^ iIm) thora* two UuMVtlw lAallur 
(il wlm ii, Muley BuseUwiu, is 5 lu U-. luiij;, and the liurgcr, 
Miirj.i lUa el Dowla (' ihu Uk,tt with ihc wiiuUiig h«ad'), lit 
unit s long by oiu- aii<l a half broad. The ruiii-t ol sand- 
hills which «»t;i>;iialcs these hikes from the bua m about 
iJiO fi»t hi)4h. i he liarbouraalotig this low coast arc nearly 
up with saitd. and can only bo entered by small ves- 
wlft. The plain of M'sltbnt-ai^Rumla, though the soil ia 
li^ht. is v<-rv I'raduciive in oora, md coolAUW MfleUiMBt pa»- 
ture-gruiiixK. It i.4 also conmelsd Oil tb« Mit Willi tb« 
fertile valli v tliai rxduds caHt of the tom of fu» WVMIl 
the offsets <>i iho Leaser Alias. 

The plains couliuuu south of theSehou viver t<> <1il- banks 
of t^ Oum-or-b«(;b. or Murbvya» and sliU farther iKtuUi ; 
bat Ihay gradually change tkeir cbaraoler. and their fer- 
tility ^jtly diniiwbM. Tbo oowiUy nho rawa fkom tbs 
aea-sbore, wbieb in many places ii rocky and i na c w— i htot 
and extends in Viidc luinii- ,i-ct mling hke terraces one above 
iho other, the uaatem bLiiiLf ulways sotue huudrt-d feot 
higher than that iinrm ih.iti l y wot o( u. until at liu- 
o{ tbo I'fisser Atlait tUey prubabiy aitutn au tsbvution ul' 
fMt The uifuiior teriility of the^ nlaitis sevins to dvpond 
iBora on tbo cUuate tbao ib# ami, winch chieriy ronittsts of 
ftliKblbwis. Water is flMiad only at liie dciiih of (voai 
100 to -200 feet. The rivers run io channeU B«v«nl feet 
below the surface of the plains. Only isolated tfoU are 
cultivated. Bul tlnTL- an- mi trees exi ^pl sluiiU'il iiaims. 

A range of biUs, natiig b«l\seeii jU(i ami l .;itu I'l el a!ni\e 
the plains, divides theoi front the viuUieiu itlain, wlnrh 
extends alon^ tlie base of tbo Greater Atlaa. Where the 
town of Muruceo is situated, from which it obtains the name 
of the Plain of MsreoM^ ii is about 25 mile* wide, but it 
giovs still wider fts it sdwtoes weatwwd. This plsin, i>rbieh 
IB drained b% ifu nvet 'IV-a-iift, is about loOU feet high near 
the town; l»u it l:i>iws liwur towards the sea, and ter- 
minates. )>etwe«D la|ic Cantm and Mogadore, in a luw 
shore, geacrally san<lv. an<l s xuetinici rocky. In fertility it 
iotnuch superuT t > the central plaitu. 

Tbo ploiu of Tarudani. which is the most southem, lies 
bolwoan tbo ranges of the Bebauan and Adrar mounlotns. 
It apfSMHi to be travsraed nmA^ iu tbe Biddlo by m nnge 
of bill* which divirie it into two Wide valleys. The norilkern, 
winch alone has been vwitcil by Euidih aii«. is level, ami ..f 

S»at letiihty, as the extensive %uud^ atul pijiiiati.in-< uf 
v»-trees show, but the greater part of it is luu ultiV4ie<l. 
Tbe countries east of Mount Adrar and suuih of tlic 
Ofler Atlas are known under the names of Draha ur 
DuM. Tofilet. Md SfigolnMea. and om poru of tbe Biiyd< 
vkGerULor the *ao«iUry of tbepalm.* Thejr bttwnot boeo 
visited by any European ovcepl Caillii, wlio represents 
Ihotii Its r>ituattsi wiiiiiu the rantfo of the Atlas, and as cun- 
fcistnii of vallevi anil srnail plains, eiieliistd by low and 
sttsiib UtlU. 'lite valleys and piaitia ar^ also frequently 
rocky, and exhibit a scanty vegetation ; but some parts are 
eultivated or covered with extensive groves of dato-tireea. 

Tbat portion of tlu> empire of Marucco which lies OB tbe 
Mg| of too I misr AtU^ aitd coBprobends Ibo baiia of the 
river Mutwia, bas never been visitod hf Kuiopeaiis. Ae- 
cordin£j toGrabori:, the southern }'art uf it, near ili.- siuirees 
of the river, ronlailis sume fertile pUuis or valky-^ vihitb 
are good pasture-grounds; but the northern districts are 
aaid to be occupied by two sterile regions, th« deserts of 
AdttbWMKl An;;ad. 

J l i Twrf. — Xbe liulwia» or Huluya, vbieh rises at or near 
fho lOtttlMra extrenityof tbo Lssaer Allas» and runs north- 
ward into tbe MediteiTsnean Sea, has a course of about 
400 milea ; but as it traverses a country which has not been 
vi^iited by Europeans, its pcciiliiinlies are twi known. It i* 
the only cuii&ulttrablo river in Maroeco which iydh into th« 
Mediturranean. .Seven nvers fall into the Atlantic Ocean. 
1'tae most northern, tbe £1 Kos, or Luccoa, rises in the range 
of Er Riff, and ia its ooiun of nearly 100 fltilos is used to 
fntibaa tbo ad^aesnl toimli^ bgr trrigatfam. Farther seatb 
is the Seboo nver, wWeb nses in namerons branches on 
the western declivity of the Ia«>m i Atl i- and is joined by 
several al&ueuts which desoend from the southern declivity 



of tlic range of Sr-EiC After a eoono ahovt 3M «te 

it enter* Uio Atlantic, near iLe t- -.tu of Mebcdia. T&co^i 4 
ronMikrable riv«>r, Mith rullicr 4. l^rge volume of walac «h«L 
roiupareil wiiU oiher rivcrs of this country, it* tauuth 4<b 
nut aiTvitd a haibour; a bar of sand, a quarter & taj« 
Irom its outlet, extends ahnost across, and o ncatiy 4rj tn 
low-water of spcing-tides. lusule the bar ti»m» am te« 
three to four fathon» watf . ajod tbe ud« risM wtmmm^ 
feet. The waters are used fur inigatuig ibo Adjtc«i>( (mi&lt^. 

Bu llegreb i* an incoosidarablc nvcr ruoc.^ 'u*:i^j 
niorellian Iom iniUs : but ita ^^atl^!>.■ue u,i l l'..r .'r'^«^t^.». 
and itk mouth tonus ihv iuibuui ul iLu U*-*»u^ vi 3Hkx SI*. 
and Rahatt or Arbat. A bar, about oDc-vi^h;b ^f a : 
from the entrance, runs almost arnr^s n » 
western directiun, with three or four f«;«i wau.: ua %^ 
water, leaving a obaanol at each omL Xbe : 
ebannel ia that whieh ia llMd. Tha tida ria 



ten iVet; iu'-ide, the hacboiu iaahdian^ 

wain- (or a Iriyale. 

'liie Uoui-er-Le^h, or Mi>rbe\a. the lA:.,e»; 
thul tuii iiiio the AiUiiii«. liio-viise risca ui ar\< 
iu the western derhvity of the Letaet Alias aad 
runs more than 3U9 niiles. in tbo «Vf«r pact < 
it fbrtiliseaaeveial valleys; but io Um cooiaa "hnn^ tbe 
plains it flows between high banks of sands daj.aad t^^t 
be used for the purpose of irrl^atioa. At it« tB<ibLk i* 
stuall tovMi ot A/uiuiir, »hu:h has no amnutm*: a 
of sand wliii b Ul>» aeross the lUoulh of th« nv«i n alMit 
dry at lovk -water, and buata alone can enter it. 

TheTansiXi, which waters the pLun of Magwog^ nasa m A 
anboidinafa nsge of high hills, about 4U caalas ease •# the 
town, and nuts naarl^ IM aulas with a wwdia^; cmum. 
It is very probable that tbo awoth of thu> river aWk '.a elgaed 
by a bar. 

Throuj^li the plain of Tariiilant, or Ssia <'l i -a. ILrWf tiw 
iivur Sus, wiiu b n>i» in Mi)L.ijt Bebauan. 1. :ib-«-arf of 
Tarudant, and iluw.-> weikiv^ard to tbe sea. ahicli u mcr^tf 
some dixtance south of the harbour of Si. C>ux. or .A^:adlt, 
It may bo oonaidered as tbe soutbaiD Vrwriafj ef ike 
pire, the Arabian ebiob vho g ev sre the ooisiittw •ettib .f 
it hi'itig only inmuiially subject lu the cmyvfor ' "^T ..^J^«'^.. 

TImj most soulliern river w hich (alU into ih». A^jjljc 
the Dialia, or l)art4. Untd lately it «a* suppoac^ tka; 
liiis liver was lu»t lu the moving ttaodsof tb« Sahan. 
according to tlie stat«tueut of Wilkin^^on {L/mJui* tJt^^^^ 
jJiical Journal, viL), it readies the sea 3 J nai^ MAkSirWws 
of Cupe Nun. where it is called on uur tsMfm AksMk If 
this staienieatia truo^ lha Draha, vbieb rise* oti tb« a«)«.ih«n 
declivity of the 6r»al«r Alias, soutlneast of ib« Urvn ./ 
Morocco, must liave 1 n l- of tuorv than ma uik* c-wl 
nearly the whole ul' it is uuWauun. It is however «a«j 'Xml 
it llowii through the pruductivo districts of l>raba so^ El 
ilarib; and Uiat two considerable towna, Tatta and \ik>. 
bland on its banks. 

From tbo aeuthem darhvi^ of MmuI Atl» dasnad 
Ihne othor rivers, tbo PiMi. Ztf. and Ghir. W« «o M 

further acquainted with them than tbat UmiJ CVA aaalMM^ 

and are lost in the sands uf the Sahara. 

CUmat0. — ^The climate 1^ not •*> b it a> aiiabt b««vpm,d 
from the position of this cuuntry. A gr««t pan i>/ Uw 
empire is subject lu tbe alU'malion of tbe wa ar.d lnB4 
breeaes, and those dwthets which iw befond tbmt venrh mb 
eoeiled to soma oxiont by the winds « Incb hbiw htm ihe 
muuntailia> Frost and anow only occur un ilic tBikO0iu« 
Along the lea tbe thcrniomoter never faU IT 
or Io" : am! even 111 lli<- butlest ] ;;--,-. ^: > ^oJ 
aud Tarudani, U geuuruU) dtA.* it^i ii>* alto«« i^*'. s»4 
rarely to <JU^ Tlie i«asons are Avided tnk> tb« dry i»>i 
wel. Tlie wet season happens in our winlar. AW»- 
dani rains f>ill towaids the end of Ociub«r, aod lail W 
about three vcoks: tbaso laiaa aaa fidlo^od by laBo drv 
tveather, hot they set in agahi shoot the miMIe «f K eisa 
her, and showers are frequent till tlie i.i :i b f U«.'<:« 
when the dry season begins, \ihioii is it^t^ .\ ;i rupSri :« 
sbovw r'j. The rum^ are le^s iieral ami !rx~(ju-. i it m/Uih 
th<3 nver Sebuo, and also le»s ctiriaiu, ninth is |w.>b«Ky 
cause of the inferior fertility uf tbeae distrtcix as tb«v 
sumect to frequent drought. Little «i kaowa el 
clitnate aouih of Mount Bebauan, eaospt that the 
very great, and that the southern deelivily uf Muuat 
bas no rain. \*c'm^ exposed to the dry and Iwi wuidt < 
blow from the Saliaratlld UttHUt ibi inf ' 
04Xaaionally rise 
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Produeiiotu. — Besides wheat and barley, which are ex- 
Itpsively raised in niott of tbe districts of the plainsi, rioe, 
Tndisa ooro, and holeof sorghum, or dlmin, ai* cahhrated, 

especially the Iast>1BeQtionca spccii>s of grain, which is very 
proUfic. and constitutes the principal food of the lower 
cla'se*. UthfT objects of cultivation are rottoti, tobacco, 
sesauium, hemp, saffron, ant! (hftVreal kuulii of bean* and 
peoa. The plantations ulivc-trces and nlmond-triHs are 
very extensive. The truit-tices of southern Europe are !>No 
common, especially the fi^ and the ponicgranaCe. The 
data-tree i« only cultivated on the •outtaem declivity of 
Motnt Adn, and the test eoree from Draha and 
Tafilet. 

In the district south of (he Ooni-ei-berjU tJicrc are largo 
pUntations <if iKinia (Lav.soiua ini.-niiis). 

The southern (kihviiieH of Mount Atlas arc bare, but on 
the northern there are extensive foroHts. consisting of the 
olive, earob (Ceratoniasiliqiui), walnut, acarJa, cedar, stunted 
palms, and rose-tnea, and dso cork-tnes. Tbe timber b 
fine, but not large. 

DorocAtic uniumls of every kind are numcroos. The 
hnrses aro (lijiiiigtisluil by tlieii- beauty, those of the native 
breed .is well as those of Arab origin ; the sheep, whu li mo 
considered as indigenous, and are supposed to have ^])I-c:lll 
from the declivities of the Atlas over all the world, produce 
n wool not inferior to any jiw aoftoeaa. flneneaa* and white- 
neta; abeep and goats ore mote nnmerous than any ocbeir 
domestic animals. Gonl^skina constitute one of the moat 
important nrtiili--i of oxjNtrt. Cow-;, a-^'s, inulc!, and 
camels are al.*j ixured m tuusidLTHli'.o luniitiers. In the 
largo uncultivated tracts wild niumuls alivunul, as Ivjiis, 
panthers, iiyjDnas, wolves, and several >i]>ei ii ^ <it antelO|M.'8 
and «lcer, as well as monkeys and wild boars. W ild boars 
aru abundant in all parts, but most of the other ferocious 
animals arc limited to the Southern rc{>i()n$. Ostriches are 
finind in tbe desert bordering on the Miutheru and eastern 
districts, and their fbathers con^^tituto an article of export. 
Cranes and storks abound. The lucustis sometimeii lay 
waste the provinces bordering on the deserts. Bees are 
ommon, anil wax is i.'\|)orted. 

The uiinerul weaUh of Marocco is very imncrfectly 
known. Metals aotm to occur in the greatest nbnnilancc on 
the aoutbern declivity of Mount Atlas, especially in those 
parts which sunmund the plain of SusFeUacsi. where gold 
and silver occur, but not in abundance; the hitter occurs in 
the river Dralia or Akassa (A>waca). Copper, which in 
Stn»bo's hHO. CaSBUb.) time was worki il ni iIu'm- l onn- 
trios, is still abundant; the richest mine whuh u worked is 
near Tesek^ht, in Sus-al-aosii, but there are others in the 
notghbourhi>od of Tarudant Lead is found in Mount 
Adrar and in the Lesser Atlas, liuii is wuiiicd in several 
pla«e«; and there is also antimony. Rock-salt is also said 
To be abundant; bat b not worlced. Tbe several small lakes 

w hich lie along the sea-shore are natural salt-];aiis, which 
pro<liicc' this useful article in abundance. FuUer»'*ourth. 
w-iiK-h is considered iiot initeriO'r to tbo Bnglish» oeeura m 

scvt'ral places. 

Jiihabititnls. — The population of this empire is differently 
estimated. Jackson thought that it amounted to fuurteen 
millions, which number is ndoeed bv Captain Washington 
to Pivu or six millions. Graberg assigns to it S,500.0U(J iulia- 
biiantH, and states that the population is composed of the 
following nations, in (lib pioportioa:»- 

Atnatirghis, namely, 

Kerbers . , . 2,300.000 

A rubs, uiknK'ly, 

Moors, Ludayas, and other mixed tnbes 3,550,000 

Bedoins, and others of pure bloud . 740,000 
Jews . 3S9,ftM 

Neeroaa, slawea and freemen from Soadu, 

^ulahs, Mandin<^s, &e. . 1SO,OtO 

Europeans, Christians . . 3i^0 

Renegodoes . • • -'>u 

t*,50U,000 

The Aiaa7.ii>;!ii«, nr Mazirjiliis [Rkrbkhs], are the most 
anticiit inliab.tan s o! NorlliLtn Alrica, and one of the most 
Wtdely*apreud iialionsot that coatiuent. as is prove<l by the 
1ant(uage. the diilcrent dialects of which arc spoken by the 
tribes which extend from the banks of tbe Nile to tbe 
Atlaatio!, tin Tibbooa aad Titaricka of the desml, th« 



Fillelis in Segelmesa and Tafilet. and the different Shel- 
luh tribes on tlse Atbs and Mount Bebauan. Most of tlm 
tribes occupying the smtthem dbtrieti of Tunis and Alglert 

also speak the same language. The Amarirchi-i in Mai occo 
are divided into Berbers and Shclluhs. Tlic Berbei-s ot cupy 
exclusively the mountain-regiun which extend-, al.jn;,' the 
Mfjdtterranpan, where they are called Kithns, from inha- 
bitiiiL' the iin-iintains of Er-Riff, and are divided into seve- 
ral inbes. Other tribes arc spread owr the mountains of 
tlie Lesser Atlai and the basin of the river Mulwin ts Atr 
south aa the sonree of that riTsr. Tbe Shellubs occupy 
the Greater Atlas and its great bnnehes Mount Bobacran 
ami MiMin! Ailrar. It is now the general upiniiin thai their 
laiiL^nri^es are only dialeris of one lanq-uajje ; but the trilies 
(!;fitT M>nii'\vhai m their jihysiral cluuacter and in their 
customs. The Berber* are m ;ir!y wiiue, of middle size, 
well formcfl, and rather robust antl athletic ; their hair is 
frequently fair, resembling that of the northern people of 
Europe nithcr than any nation of AfHea, and they nave vorjr 
little liair on their chins. They live generally under tents, 
or in eaves situated on steep and nearly inaccessible moun- 
tains. They pay little regard lo tlie ortk^rs of the sultan, 
and obey only their hereditary iinnces or chosen magistrates. 
In the plains they buiid iiou^es of si one or wood, but always 
enclose them with walls. Their chief occupation is that Of 
huntstnen and herdsmen, yet tbqr etdtivate aome patehen 
of (round and rear bees. 

The Shellubs are ehleily agricoHnrists, and exertust 
several trailrs: their houses are always Ituilt of stone, and 
covered with ulfs or ilules. They are kss robust tlian the 
IJevht i s; their colour is sallow, aufl they resemble ui some 
nietuiure the Portuguese, from whom some authors think 
they are descended. They a» noch HMte advuMsad in 
civilisuition than the Berbers. 

The Moors are the most numerous of tbe nations that 
inhabit Marocco. Their lanipiage, which is called Mo> 
ghrcb, or Occidental, is a dialect of the Arabic; but it is 
intermixed with many words from the Iani?ua>^o of the 
Amarirghis, and still more with Spanish words. The latter 
cirenmstaiire may be aseribed to the emigration of their 
aticesiors from Spain after the conquest of Granada. Those 
emigrants settled in tbe towns and plains alM^ tito 
Atlantic 

The Mboffs of Maiooeo ate of middling size, and rather 

slender when young, but grow stout a> tln-y advance in 
years. Their odour vanes beluceu yellow and black, 
winch is |iriiu ipally to be ascribed to their frequently mar- 
rjing black woijuju fmm Sudan. They are the only nation 
of Marocco with whicli the Europeans have an imtnediate 
intercourse and they are the principal inhabitants of the 
towns ; tbqr fill the high uUioes of govamment, aitd Jbrni 
the militaiv dass. [Moobs.1 

The Arans are the deseenaants of those wbc emigrated 
at the time when the Mohammedan religion was ditfused 
from the liejtu, Yemen, and Hadramaut. A few families 
ln>' in tho towns, but the Beihiiiisaro dispersed over tbe 
plains, where they adhere tu iheir wandering life, living in 
tents, and following tho pastoral occupation. They are a 
hardy race, slightly made, and under the middle stie. Their 
language n the Korebh, or Aimbie of the Koran, whieh Ifacif 
pretend to speak in its purity. 

The Jews are intermixed among all these nations: tbsic 
condition is best among the Berbers, where they follow 
different trades ; but among tbo Sbelluhs and Moors they 
are much oppressed, and ex^msed to the most ignominious' 
treatment. They ate very numerous in tbe seaports and 
commercial towns 

The nsigro6S» who am impoited as slaves, frequently 
obtain tlteir Itberty; and as they ate distinguished by fid^ 
lity, the finperor has thought it expedient to f lui lus body- 
guard of them, which is the only standing tiiuiy of tho 
emj)ire, and at present not akive jUOO strong. 

Mantifucturft. — As the inhabuants dress chiefly in wool, 
the manufacture of woollen doth is general, but thenat«> 
rial u usually coarse. In some places however theta ar« 
mannlhetories on a large scale, which supply articles of 
export. In the town of Fez tho red caps are made which 
arc used in all the countries that border on tbe Medttc-rni' 
ncan. besides several kinds of silk goods, especially scar£i, 
which are used like girdles, and sometimes are interwoven 
with gutd thread. The best kinds of silk stuffs, called 
Cuiauan, are made of silk imported from Syria : the more 
natecial b got ftom uw Bedutn^ wlwaa win 

3Ka 
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kilkworms. The itilutb iaiiU of Ftz arc uU) ilUtinguished 
U ifohUmiths, ji'V\i-llLr>. aiul l uttcrs of )>ri.v mus >ti)iii-i ; 
»«ny uf Umio are al»o occupied in making raarucoa ie^iher 
aiiil diAmut kioda ofmrtlMnwaro. 

Tamuhk ii uraU undaniood. Vorr flDo4 leather ii mada 
itt Um iMNghtwttrlMMd of tbe ie«iM^ SI Kmmt and Usiu- 
nez. The taiiyarda in the citpital are very extensive, and 
the Icaihur which they produce ia superior to any made in 
Europe. The luiiiiei-* pii^M.-s the urt of tanning the skins 
of hout an<i paniUers, and giving them a snow-white colour, 
with the suflncsi of silk. The marucco leather uf tlie 
capital IS yellow, (liat lu.ttlc in Tafilet grcon. and in VasL it 
is dved red. Tiivir br)'.;iii colouns aneonstdered inituiiable 
io Euni^ V«i) fSMttk aoUHiaaihflr is mad* in Rabtttt Aod 
Tttttiau. 

Coipets aie c lii.'fly i:i:ulo in the )iruvinrf of D'lc.illa, 
south iif liii' ri\n U iiii-er lii ^ii, iimi arc knuwii in Kurvi|ii.' 
by ihe iiumo oi T.nki > l anH i*. Tliey nrc iniicli e-u>eiiie<l 
for tlicir culour« and thu ^reui wuieiy uf tile pailein: ttie 
better kinds urc very dear. 

Poktteai Dtpitian ami TWn*.— The em;iire of Marocco 
is eomposed of ilw two kingdoms of Fez and Marocco. of 
which the furtiier o«eu|iii» IM eounthea aonb of tbo river , 
Oara-er-bet;h and the Win of the fiver Molwut: the kiti^- 
duin of Mmoc co r,Miii>i<-tit ii(l- ilie rL'tnaindcr, with ilu: e\- 
replion of the euuniries mjuiIi of thu Greater A^Ui-t uud 
Mount Bebauaii, whieh are coiisi'lei t-J ar< u si-)>araiu kiii^'- 
dom. r.illed that of TafileL At present the wliole country 
is divided iiitn thirty gov«min«nti. of uhu h fifteen belong 
to Fes uid Hfkeen to MatooMt. In the tatter the eounlfv 
between If oitnt Bebaiian and Mount Adrar is inelttdsd 
Tlie cuuniries of Drahu, TafUat, aud SageluMaa ate divided 
iulu iwo otiier |governiucnt<i. 

AloD:^ ilie of ilie Mediterranean the Sinuiianls pos- 
sess MeiiUa, near Rai^-ul-dir. or Cape Tre» Kurciu, and 
farther westward Alhucciuas and I'et'ion de Velci, three 
•luall furtresacs, which liave no communieatiou with the 
interior. 

Not far from the Suraits of Gibraltar ia Tetitan, buitt on 
Ibe de<^)ivity of a hill, alxnit half a mile thm a aroall river 

(Marlil) whicli f.i!!-. iniu ilie M^ili'.crraneaii ab.iut five miles 
from the town : iLe muulli uf ihu rtver foi in> a h;it b.jur for 
ve>-els <if niiildling sue. It comes on .i l oiiMikT.ible c oni- 
merije with Spmn. Fiance, and Italy, eNportm^ wool, barley, 
wax. leather, hides, cattle, mules, and funis, of which ll:e j 
TaUejT of Tetuan pioducea abundance of the finest quality. 
Tho sireeu are narrow and un paved. The population u 
10»OOO (Graberg). or 40.IHHI (Semple). 

Near the eastern entrance of the Straits of Gibraltar is | 
the Spanish lowir of Ceuf.i [Ceuta], and luar ilie western 
the town of Tangier, where the European consuls^L-tu ral 
reside. Taiij;ier i» built on a hill, near a spacious li.-iy. 1 4 
miles we«t ot Cape Spartel, and its harbour is defended by 
three small fortresses. The stioeto an wider and strain hter 
than in ether towns of the empire; bttt except the houses 
of the European eonsols. and a Ibw belonging; to rich per- 
son^, tlu'y are qtl •mall and inconvenient. The Jews have 
here >evLial synu{^o•/uc^i, and the Roman Catliohcs have a 
chuicli. the oiily Chri^tl:ln e-<t;ibh>lmiciit of this kind 
III the empire. The comuierce of this place is limite<l 
to *otue trade with Gibialtar aud the opposite roast uf 
bpain. The population is «j00 (Gruberg), or HWii (Waah- 
inguin). 

Along the Atlantic, from north to iouth. are the follow- 
ing towns: Bl Araiib. or Lansh, at the mouth of the river 

El Koa. containing 4000 inhabitants (Graberg and Wash- 
ington), has a guud harbour ; the bar at the mouth of 
til.? rr.er has 16 li> l of water at spring-tides, and spacious 
anclioM))? <,'rQiutd wtUi.ii, MUh water enough IW Irigaics. 
Sla. ur .S il '. .Old Kuliatt, nre sepaiated fium each other by 
the river Bii Rej^reb, wbich forms their common harbour; 
Ibe) contain together .'iO.UtJU <Grabeig> or 3l,Ut;0 inhabit- 
ant* (Washington). 8bI6, funnerly noted for the holdaoM 
of It* piratea, w badly built and partly in ruins; but Rabatt 
is u thi ivni^ tuwii. and hu» some good fttieet^. Its cora- 
nietce i> nidi lunikideruble, though a portion of i( has h(>en 
tr.uiiferr»-d to Mugadore, and iis irade « (Jeii iii aiid.MLir- 
seisle IS extensive. The priiK ipa) artirtes of exportation are 
wooL r irn, and wax. and ihu iinitiiifuctured goods of Fez 
and MeluueS. The European and East India goods, des- 
tined tut FeS and the nuriliiMii provinces, are imported 
through this town. KaOU or AaaB, Ibrthoc south, not far , 
from Ope Caalm, is between tvo hdb ia a valley, and is I 



subject to inundations. It fortnerly exported msn^ |io> 

duels uf tlie luoiitrv, us Us road>teiid ;ill rd? r\ it'.tcn, 
choi'u^ii; but !»iuce llitt ciMi Mu^utiurts it Lttm btxa o:. 
decline. The population ts I2,0UU. including 3wtv Jrvi. 

Mo<;adore, or Suera, aa the Moghrehuta caU it, iti« >.r; 
of the tow n uf Marucco, lies on the see shBio batwcer. t.,.^ 
Caotiu Slid Cape Gher. U vaa fiMinded m I7t«. M.^*- 
dore is buitt on a low ihot«. ceasiBtum of WM>«ia;; 
which extends from 3 t > 1' nidts irilan.l. mii*:-. a frrja 
country be,;ins. It is ii„u,^..y lia.li. lL.e !,iJt»;L* 
sUuij;hl, but soiiieNvii.it iiario'^. The Eiiropeac* Mt;.«4 
here have erected several l»t^a buddings lo ihr Afr.caJi 
style. The luwu is divided into two peria. WiS of wUut: n 
called the Furtreaik and oouiatns the oosteoa ^bm. lbs 
palaee of the I^ha, the oiber poUie buiUmcih aki iba 
bougies of Europeans; the other part is only lAiiobiud tf 
Jews. The harbour is formed by a 6mall uiaod. l>ia« wb.ii 
vest of the town and about two m t< .s i[> eircumtercz.^*. .li 
luw tidci there are only lU or 12 trtt ot water jq tb« hA. 
Ikiut, iiuil larize ves^ls are obliged to anchor »-.:i>.>ii:, at • 
distance of about two miles. The commerce of th-i (.aiw 
with Lindoii, Aiii^lerdam, Cadiz. Leglk^in. G^zt^ \jm 
Canary Islands, Uaraburg. and the United biM«» «4 Ame- 
rica, is ounaidenble. The population is lO.OOO (Jack*at >. « 
17.1' 00 (Giabcig) 

Anadir, or S. Cruz, faither houili, baa a g-tjc«l fiLkfis.tr. 
and to.inetly earned on a cor.sider able trade, whicv> U^w- 
ever was tiausierred to Mog&doic bv order uf the c^*m- 
ment. 

in the interior there are several popolooa town^ «tf wback 
tile following are the principal : Tesa. orTaaa. ew aae of ib» 

upper branehi» of the Seboo river, in a ven drill* rwus- 
try, has lO.UOOor 12.000 inhabiUiiUtGraberg/. voim tr.i=>i' 
facturcs, and a considerable trade T.e;;.*-:; , Al...«r» 
(being situated near one ot the lu '>i !i<.^hii:UM.^l (-«-<»ir- of ilm 
! Lesser Atlas), and u iih Fez. .U Kotaa/. or k»>r. (A i,r» 
El Kos river, is well budt, and baa mow msnnfactim, auA 
buou (Washington) or 500U (Gnbei]|) inbabiiHiiA 

Fes. or Fas. the most industrieiM and eemMnml Iowa ^ 
the empire, is situated in a valley whieb • dtatwcil hy mm 
of the up|ier branches of the Seboo nver. It a-^ ..j- 
wards of 100 mokqucs and M>ven public tchouU ;>k.b*- 
oils pupils. 'I'lie iiiotmie called Hi K.i:i.t in is a tua^a.&:<at 
budding, and that of Hula Driss, lUe iounder of ib« i^mz. 
(8U7>, is the object of many pilgiiniage* and an ••y^^.s r.« 
thieves and murderers. The imperurpalace. wata «lnkiiii.d> 
ing.i and gardens annexed lo i^oceupw* a ^mi space. IW 
number of penons employed in manufacturvw i» cwoiLtlrr' 
able. Every trade b carried on in a separate «trm . (t-sl- 
rally only one kind ..f i;tK>dN is .-old m each 
eoumiiree of this town v.ilii the s«3port*« e»^.».if 
Kabait, and by lueatis of the caraTans wiih Turns. lL«t-ra. 
and Sudan, is very greaU The streets ace narrow, and. &« 
to the gtreat height of the hmmub also dork : liits* 
numerous oxteuaivo owavansariea, or public iaat, »b«* 
the tra%iellinK merebanis find lodging. Tbe pepelausa • 
558.000 (Graberg), or 20,000 (Cad! ' 

Mekinez. or Miknas, west of Fez. a la.-^.'e wan a 
hill in a wn'.e atid fcitile plain, iio-s alio r.arrvw craoi«*i 
streets. It has tuuity oiunufactures, esperLtU; of Irstbrr. 
The imperial pnluce is more than two miles in r-.m.jt, axi'l 
has I n go orchards and gardens annexed to it. Tbe pop^^e* 
ti II 1- 36.000 (Graberg). 

Tefsa is situated in oim of Ihcwe 6ne voIWys wlucb are 
watered by the numerous bmnches of the (>oai-«r be^b. 
fur fiom the ba!>e of the Atlas. It h.is lir^e rci;. .:. . » 
of woollen cloths, wbich are esporivd ta^ Iu^> 
vliere. The population is lO.aOi) (Graberg). 

DemneU or Dimnit, a consideiabio plaescai4 ef tb« ia«a 
of Marocco, near the ba!« uf a Iranck of M<4uiit illlaa 
carries on a considenble trade. Tbe earavsaswiuch g^iM 
Manweo lo Dnha and Sudan here begm to aeeaad lbs 
mounUtn-pass which leads to Tattx 

Marocco, the capital of the empire and tit* rt^dem ^ 
the sullan. i* sitiialed on levtl ^rol<Ii'J, iVnjr ,i> * ««.lh ^ 
llie river Teiisd't, and u, surtoui^ded by a kiroiig wail lb j-t 
feet high, Willi sijiiaro turrcti at every fifty pa/rs. Ta* 
walls ore near six milee ineirruit. Imt the ana cwrbMd » 
far from being covered with kuildiugs. there bi»f a»»sist 
large nrdena and open spaces. The atfiMi are nantrr 
irregular, and in many ca**-*, as in Fef and MebMS. 
nected by arches and gr ' ^ Si- , n p.i » ': 

caouot Ih> called S4uares, aim uacU iru iujLik«4-|ii«.'wk i<r« 
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houses, which are only of one story, have flat roofs uud 
terruceis. hke Xlwue of Spain, attd Uit* rooms open inio a 
CMirit which is soinutimes Burrouiided by arcades and em- 
belli«b«d by » fountaiu. TIm boiues have no windowa, no 
Bie-ptaoe, and no furniture, exeept a cushion or two. Large 
aqu«:<lui-t», which convey the waicr of the riverT«nsiftto toe 
Illy, suriotiud it, and some of (hem are ten or tweire feet 
ell. p. Tlicy are continued southward towards ihu Alias, in 
tome plare lo a distance of 20 miles. Tlit:eio .ir|ijc<Iucts 
aupi'ly the fuunlainii with water: the fountains are numcr 
ous. and i>ouic of them have tracer of delicate sculpture. 
On ihe ikoutli of the town, but without the walls, is the im- 
perial palace: a wall of a quadrangular form, eaclosiug a 
space about 1500 yards long by 600 wide, n equal in 
Mri iiL;lli ami height to the of the town. The enclosed 
fcliuco u divided into squaio^^, laid otit in gLudciiH, round 
wliirh ore diia( h(.d ):avi!iuii>, tortmng tlie uupt'iial resi- 
dences. The liuurs of the rooms are tessellated with rarious 
coloured tiles, but otherwise they hve plain, the furniture 
eunaikiiiig of a matt a smiiU carpet at one end, and some 
euabions. Tbere are nineteen mMquea. two colleges or ine- 
drasses, and one hospit^il in this town. The principal 
mosque. El Kouiubia, \^ distinguished by a loAy tower, 2i0 
feel high, a roaster-piece of Arabic architecture. 1 iio 
bazaar, or kaisscri.1, ia a loni; range of shops, covered in aitd 
lliviileil lutu fumjijil uk'lils, iii wliu-h liie |lro<!uctloIl^ of tlic 
agricultural and manufacturing industry of the country, as 
Well as guodsi front CbilM^ India, and England, are exposed 
fiir aale. Tbeie are flOna maDUfiuturea; tbetanuenes of 
MaiDCCo bave been already mentioned. Capt Wa^iington 
Slates that the population cannot exceed lUU.OOO, and is 
perba|>s not above 80,000, includinf^ 6000 Jews; Graberg 
a-M-iis it only 60,000 inhubilanls. Plague and funiinu iiave 
reduci.'d a population which was t'oriuerly much greater. 

la the province of Sus-el-acsil is Tarudani, once the 
capitul of a separate kingdom, about GO milas from the sea- 
port of A{,'adir or S. Cruz. It is built in tlM middle of an 
exttfiiaive plain, and its walla, wUcb ars now ia a ruinoaa 
aia<e. are very ostenstve. The bouse* m low and built of 

oartli, and each of fhuni is surroumlcl by a gardiTi and 
wall, so tliat ibe ])Li<o ratlifr resi'tiibk's a pi-oplcd 
country, than a tvwii. The iitliabitam^ arc industrious, aiul 
the woollen dresses and niarocco leather made here are 
much esteemed ; copper and saltpetre are abundant in the 
i)«ii£libourbaod, and a oonaiderable quantity of the copper is 
BiM* into domeatie utensib in tbia town. Tbo population 
is 22,000 iOmberg). 

In tbi* province are also the towns of Tedsi, with 16,ooo 
industriou« inhabitants (Graberg), and Tagavost, which is 
said tu be more populous. Farther lo the south-west, near 
tho bunks of the river Draha, is iIr- \illage of Nun, jO 
miles from the sea, with 2000 inbabiiants. [t is one of 
the points from which tho caravans depart for Sudan. 

On the Muihern declivity of Mount Atlaa are Tafiiet and 
Tatta, two other places fratn which the caravans start on 
their route to Sudan. The former is said to be a con>ider- 
ahle plac e, vviih 10,000 inhabitants (Graberg). but CailUe in 
ti avcrsini; this Gouniry neitbar saw UOT beanl of any town 
of this name. 

EdMoHon. — ^The Moors Mnd their children to school at 
tbe age of aix years. The elementary schools, which are 
very numerouik both in tho towns and in ihe country, are 
either private or publie establisbnonts. The formar are 

culled mesid, or mehtib, and the latter jamA, In these 
schuuU readiiit,'p ^viitui:(, and c^rroit pronunciation are 
taught; the <-li.lilie;i aKo leani l;y heart some pass,i;;es of 
the Koran. Tho ineLhijd of teacimig n sc-inbles in some 
respect that of Bell and Lancaster, which seems to have 
been used in the East from a very early time. In a few 
aehoola, establiahed for ^irls* tbey teach raadins and writ- 
inffi and some thin^is which are eonneeted with domesiic 
eeonomy Kovs sometimes remain in these schoob, untU 
they kno^v tlie whole of the Koran by heart, wlicn they 
pa»A fi>r tlie.r I'urther ediicatiijii into ihe higlu-r sehouls, called 
111 the singular muderm, and la the plural rnitJ iiis, where 
they are prepared for ihe university of Fez, calleil Uar-el I'lm 
Cor tho UtiUM of Science), or other colleges. In tho col- 
legea lhay an instructed in grammar, theology, lo^^ic. rhe- 
toric, poetry, arithmetic, geometry, astrology, and medicine. 
The commentaries and traditions relating lo the Koran, 
tlie liiwg, leiral procedure, and a!I the formalities to be ob- 
served in the courts, are also explained. Thero are three 
degrnen ; Mudtnta oalliod foM^doelon c«Ued/'AiA» and wiio 



men a'lem, in the plural o'lama. As there are no pnncinp 
eslabltshmcnts, caUigraphy, called gedvel, is enumerated 
among the sciences. 

Commerce.— Tbt Moghrebins ^ry on a veqr active com- 
merce with Sudan or the interior of Afriea.and with Egypt 
and Anbia by caravans, and with several parts of Europe 
by sea. Tlie caravans, when they set out from the commer- 
cial tuwns uf Tetuun, Vvi. Marwco, and ^aRlet, jjenerully 
cuiiMsl of iihoul 1 ju jHiisoiis and U'OU or liOo caincU, and 
are tlieii c.i.ed diftlus ; bill when they liuve united at Talla 
or Akka, on tlie Draha nver, the point where tbey enter the 
detert, they consist of about .HiO or $00 persons, with U>,1'00 
and even 20.000 camels. Towaida the aautbern border of 
the desert they come to the oasea of Toaadonni and Et 
A'rauan, where there are immense deposits of rock-salt, of 
which they buy lai^e quantities fur the market of Sudan. 
From Timbuctoo, as a i eiitral |h)mU, the merchants traversM 
the adjacent coualries, exchanging tlieir ^'oods for those 
of Sudan. Tliey import into these countries rock-salt, 
woollen cloth and dresses, scarfs, tobacco, Turkish dagger^ 
and blue cloth, and take in return ivory, rhinoceroe' ootmb 
incenscb gold in bars and powder, ostrich featlMta* gum* 
arable, cotton, aaaafcotida. indigo, and slavea. Graberg 
estimates the annual \aluc of the e.vportcd goods at one 
mdlion of S]'anibh dollun-. uud that of tho returns at tea 
tinier that sum; two- 1 hirds of tiM importa •» again flK- 
ported tu Algiers and Tunis. 

Tile caravans which go to Mecca are chiefly composed of 
pilgrims, and are much more numerous. They depart only 
once in the year, and foltowtwo routes. The notthem l«ad» 
from Fes through Texa over the Lesser Atlas, tntvaniag 
tlie northern districts of Algiers andTripoli, in which latter 
country ' i:um, be said to terminate at Kaiioan. Hence it 
parses soiiiiiward through Gadamis and Fcizaii to .Alexan- 
dria and Kahira, and uiiunately to Mecca. The soutlieru 
rood passes from Marocco to Tefia, and thence through tha 
southern districts of Algiers and Tunis to Gadamis and 
Feuan, whence it leads to Alexandria and Mecca, ludigtv 
eochiiiea), ostricll-ibatheish skins, and leather, with til* 
woollen artielw mantiftettued in Fez, Tefza, and Tafilet, 
are exported by these caravans, and they import the cotton 
and silk goods of India, some Persian silk-:>lufrs, rose-oil, 
amber, musk, balsam, and spice*, but particularly eutlon. 
Wool, and raw silk. The raw silk is chielly purcliased at 
Kahira, and Graberg thinks that the annual Iraosacliona 
of the caravans in that lovn amount to two mill ions «f 

Spanish dollars. 
European vtaselsTisit the harbours of Tetnan, Rebate 

Safii. and Mogadore, and export the produce of the empiro 
to Italy, France, Spain, England, and Holland. Tltc prin- 
cipal (;cKids exported are: — wool of j^ood <|uality, which i^a 

ttrincipally to Genoa, Marseille, and Holland ; wa.x, to Leg- 
lorn, Marseille, Cadiz, Lisbon, and London ; hides of oatilu 
and camels, to Leghorn, MarseUle^ and Lomlun ; gum- 
arabic, which IS Ulterior lo that brought from tho Senega^ 
mostly to London and Holland ; copper, to UoUand; hitter 
and some vme» almonds, from Mogadore to Holland ; goat- 
skins, especially iIji -l 1 rouglii lioiu Tafilet, to Ein;laiid ; 
oil, made uf the fiuiU the elEDodendroii argaii, or argan- 
oil (Graberg), and also olive od ; archil ; ivorv, cspeciulty to 
UoUandi ostrich- fcathuri, white and grey, to lingland; dales, 
to Snglatid and Lisbon ; and com, to all places whtirc its 
eaportntion is permitted. Among the lew important article*. 
are some manufaetured in the empire, as scarfs of wool an£ 
silk, red or yellow marocco leaiher alinpera and ahoe^ 
Ihe black cloaks uf Tarudant, and the shawls of Fei and 
Tefzii. 

Among the goods which are impnrleil, tho cotlon-cluths 
brought troui the East Indies and I tlngland conslituI«.- 
by far the most important articles. There are also imported 
dilTerent kinds of woollen stufis; raw silk and sdk stuAi; 
colonial merebandiseb especially sugar, pepper, and gin^s 
\ery little eollbe is used, hnt muen tea; opium, arsenie^ 
mastich, cochineal, alum, bar-iron from England; steel 
from England and Trieste ; iron-wire, tin and nails, corals, 
looking-glasses, knives, cotton, bnmstoue, earthenware, unJ 
glass. In 1831 the number of vessel-, which entered thw^ 
seai>orts was sixty-four, and the tonnngc 3s7t,) tons. In ihii 
san^e year nine^-four vessels left the ports, with a tonnage 
of 5049 Ions. The imporu were valued at MtJWA, moA 
the exporta tlaoiMwhat more than lSl.000/. 

Ge i wit wi w tf .— Tho goverment ia abiolutelydospotk^OMMi 
moieselhoiiiiithoTarioilionpiio; thofoopto onsuioh 
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<}ppre«4«<l, anil tlie ChriMian morchanU exposed to great 
by cajirr I'Mis ortlinanccs. 

(Gimberg of Ucmao, SpeecMo Ckogm/lro e Stati»tico 
dfft TmppTo di Mameeo; Jaekton's Hintory nf Murorro 
n;i l .^A.j'. . '/V : Wjuliin'^toTi, in the l^mitnu Geographical 
Ji,uru,i! : I.i iopricr«'» Tnur frnm flihmltar to Tangier, 
&c ; i:.i.li;.''> I'r.ir.-h tfir<.ii Central ^fineat9cK»\ VoA 
Senqilf's ^crmil Tour tn Spain, &c.) 

MARONITES. tlio narap of a comraunily of Christians 
belonging to tbe Western or Roman chitrcb, and living on 
Moont Ubnion. Tbnj arc nciahboun of, «nd allied to, 
and in sotnc places mixed with the Druws, Mid.- like them, 
iridopondt-nt, in great measure, of the Turkish power. The 
Maronites occupy thcTallevH aii l tnsint se« of the principal 
ridi^e of I>.'banLin east of Bi vr .it and Tripoli, and they 
extend inland as far as the 1!- U;>:i, nr ]4;im ln';«f,'ii tlu- 
Libanu^ and Anti-l.ibanus. %\\u vr they are mixed with the 
Dratc$, though thev do nut niii • marry with them. The 
town of Zhakl6, in the valley of Bekw. contain* between 
ten end twelve tbouMmd tnhsbftante, diielty Itaioniies. 
There arc alio muny Maronites at Be)Toot and Tripoli; but 
the tract of counlrv in which the jjreat hulk of llie Maro- 
nite« reside is onlled Kt-srouan. It extends along the ridge 
of l.ihanuH from the Nuhr el Kelb. a stream which enters 
the «i.'a 12 miles north of Beyroot, to the Nahr el Kehir, 
which Clitcn tho »«a north of Tripoli, nrnr the inland of 
Rued, the antiont Aradus. on which suit- the Maronitts 
horder on tho NoaaVris. or Aniarieb, vho extend to the 
iiorihwurd towards IjitaVieh. and the InAaeliam. who live 
fiitthf r inland near the h uk^ rtl'.cOrontes. [!sM\KLin:s.] 
To the ea>twrird the Muruiiiv . have for neighbour* the 
Mi iualis, a tribe of itidepeii<l< iit MosU-mn, of the sect of 
All, vrho live nndor their own einir. and occupy the belad or 
district of Baalbek and part of tho Anli Libanus ; and on 
the noulh thejr border on the territoiv of tho Drusea, with 
nrhofn they Ibrm one mlllfeal body, being subject to the 
Emir Bv:M hir [Druses], in so far as they join him when he 
calk them to arms fi>r the common defence, and pay him 
their si. arc i.f tl.v tnimio, winch the cmir paid formeily to 
the Portf, nii'l iioi*' jiays to llie pii^ha of Egypt. But in 
tlifir internal concerns the Maronitcs are governed by their 
own vbciks. uf whom there is one in every village. fVom 
whose decision there Ss an appeal to the bishops, who have 
great authority; and in aolne casea to the emir of the 
Druses, and his divan, or council. The tHergy are very 
nuiiu-roii- ; till' . iil.ir [ iiri-ih clergy arc marrinl, in ilu- 
Gruek churi-U ; but tlii; rt.^;uiar clemy, w ho arc saul to aiuuuul 
ti> Jo.ooo, and arc distributod aun ii',; ali mt 200 eonvcitts, 
fallow tlio rule of St. Aiithonv. uttd are hound by vows of 
chastity and obedience. The M aronite monks are not idle ; 
they cultivate the land belonging to their convents, and live 
by Its produce. Bvcry convent is a farm The convents 
are titu!' !' ilit" jurisdiction of bishops, of whom there 
one in evtiy lur:;o village. The bishops are under tli ■ 
ohliijation of celibacy. Thv' lM-ho[>^ ri4U-<-ii\ oly rli i t tho 
patriarch, who is foiiflrnie<l by the pi»i>e, and whu rcsules at 
tlte convent of Kanobin. in a valley of the Libanus, south-east 
of Tripoli, where there is a printing- press, which furnishes 
tho elementary books for the use of the Harunite schools. 
Not fkr Ihira Kanobin is the laica viUagft of Sden, ten 
inilai above which, and hi;.^h up the Uhenus, is the fumed 
clump "f iM 1 . dars, calle<l the 'Cedars of Solomon,' T 
dinietiMou^, but in>w rfluced tu seven in number (I.iuu.a- 
tinc, I'mjage en Om u' , Ui. li irdson), not incluihiig tho 
younger and smaller oac». Dr. Richardson measure^l tbo 
trunkof one uf the old trci'S.and found it 32 feel in circum- 
ferenee. The whole clump of oid and young treea may be 
walked round in about half an hour. Old eedats are not 
ItfUtid in any other part of Libanus. 

At the opposite or soutliern extremity of the Kcsrouaii ii 
the haiulsoine convent of Antoura. wlncli is the resiiltiire 
of the papal legate atul of some EuropciUi ni isftiuuiiriea. 
Near tt irt a convent of Maronilo nuns. 

The Maronitea derive their name from a monk of the 
itsmo of Maie^ who, in the Dfih century, coUeoted a number 
of CAlewers, and founded sevcrul convents in these moun* 
tajn%. When the Monothelite heresy prevailed in the East 
:n liie M-vi'iiih century, and was favoured by the court of 
(.■.tiistaiiuiioj^lL'. many Christian* who did not embract; its 
Icui Ii/uk rt'Iut;!' in the faalnesiics of Libanus, around the 
'■■iii\fiiN. and ihus ihe name of Maroiiiles was aiisumcd by 
tlio iiopuislion of tiio mouniains. This is tho account of 

the Maronitas ih^msvlves: wthen pretend that the Main- 



nites were Monotholites, who tuok refuj;o in tb* LJbuet 
after the emperor Anastasius II. had rondrmnpd -rr^ 
scribed tht ir 'ect, m the beginning of the eighth nartirt 
[EuTYcx! \ vs ] Joi^eph Simoniut AsscmanlL and bis ft iat it 
Ambaracb, better known ss Father Beuedetti. have dtlp wM 
t he If amnttes fh>m the rhar^ of If onotbelittUB A »Wtr^ 
ttiii.v1ai»>il fiHtii the ArnljK- into Latin the work r«f Si*-;>«^ 
priMi iri li uf Aiiiiiich. I'oticcfning ihc ortciss And tVpt ;,turyj 
ofUx- Maruiiil' V In 1 736, at a great - . i .<i held a: Mi- 
hanna. the Marumto church formally acknowlr^ral tba 
canons of the Ooundl of Trent, but they ie!a^i«l tikc awa 
in the Syriae bnguMo and the toarriaga of jtwifc flijin 
that time they received tbeaaeranent una* ketfc ftraa. 
as in the Greek church. At mass th« priest turn* u.>»»rd« 
the congregation and rvn<h the gospel of the d»; cc Anl*.?, 
widi-li is ihu vul^'.ir tii:ij;(ic. 

The Maronite population said to be abov« 3l>(>.eo<> 
dividuals, and to contain betwcm thirty and forty ib<i^«: j 
roon fit for mili tnry serviceu Every Maiouite tt snaci^ aad 
they am all addjen in esse of need. VolHy larkiaal 
them, in 17B4, at 120,000. but the papolaf^^D Ka, htra 
ropitlly increasing since that timf. Their Lin^nja-c u 
Amlitc, and b) iiii if :i;iponiance and babi:* tbpt btLvr^r io 
the Aral'iiin r u e. They are a fini-lookmg peu^le, t^i"^- 
spirited. n\ il and hospitable, especially tun xnU F.«r 
travellers, and jwrfectly honest. Robber* tnl v.thc? 
of violence are hardly known among th<(a. Tbrr »rs 
alto^thcr an interesting raoe^ fttU of viitour, and perhsas 
destined with the Dniset to aet an impoftunt mn m tta 
future vicissitudfii of S)Tia. (JofWCM; LigbL UMMBi^ 
and other travellers in Syria.) 

Tluro IS at R.IIIH-, uii (tu' (Juirinal Mocnt, a cjtnrnt ut 
Mnt'ouite luouk^, «tii) ]i> i li»rra the sen ice of the m&*» .■a 
the Syriae languajjc, according to the hturgv of tbrir clus 
try. This church was founded by Vopc Greim Xlll, aut 
is dedicated to St. John. The nonasterr Mrrea m a ceiOsfs 
for youn^ Maronitei: who come to Rotnc to stuJ^ aod lAie 
orders, after which they return lu thcu own cauntrj, li m 
one of those exotic colonies which give a peegliar innwt ta 
the city of Rome. 

Tiif tfremonics of tlu-^c Mafiit,::i -. f Rctnc en gt^iat 
festivals, their chanting in Sjriac. and tbctr cnnous maiu* 
cal instruments, aro dmcribeo bj the AIM ftkofeM^ * ^ 
* Voywe en Italie.' 

MAROONS. [jAWAtCA.1 

MA ROT. Cr.F.'MENT, h rn r.f r.l. rs r H^i. rz.:rn^i 
the service ot' iKc duciiess of .Alenron m page. He ^.t^-r- 
wards followcfl KrancLs I. to Italy, and was wnund^l k:..J 
taken prisoner at the battle of ^^tvl3. On bin reCsia I* 
Franru ho wrote poetry for Diana of Puttiers, tbe kiag% 
mistress^ who showed him fitvour; bnt bsviog nrrigawi M 
much upon his (hmiliarity with her, shediseistM hm, m4 

he Was soon after put in prison, throui;h her ag«c«-« ai 
h ive believed, in \j-2i. During his impri*jnrnrni rr.t* 
ins 'Enfer,' a satire against the lawyer*, and be ron«-! 
' Roman do la Rose.' When Francis I. rrturn«»i fr a L> 
Span.-h < aptivily, Marol was released, and fr^pprx--!! ti 
court. Margaret, queen of Navarre, was BU'-i: jUs^ 
with him ; but as usual hb vanity made hia pmear^ 
tuouB, and he fell into disgrace. lie then tarMd lAivs:^ 
and went to Geneva ; but soon finding h:ra*«'!f m tn »rs»»- 
sphere litJ'.^' stiiti-d t,. him. hr ri't,.r.,i I t l- . jrrd 
L■,-lIvln:^lu, aii.l scrvcil aj^ajii under Fidiici* I i.. ihm 

a.yii dj' I,'. ;j. Smnc years aficrwarU be puLiubcr! a 
French version of part of the Psalms, which wm rc*^ - ^ 
pleasure, but the Sorbonne condemned it,wa41far<4 a<«k 
refuge at Turin, where he died in povcm m t^4U Bi 
wrote epistles in verse, elegies, satires, laaiaA 
and epigram^. His style has the simplicity of ai*. 
united with L;rii o and poetical fancy. 11* IfTl x oaJ-.-*- 
-S'':i, .^In';lcl .Marnt, \\1i'i «a> aU,i a poct. Tbc • ' 
both failiLT and «JU Were pubhsLcd tugetbor VT Ijm M 
4 vols. tto.. I7.-J1. 

MARPUUG. r>lA8BrRe.1 

MARPURO, FRIEDRICH WlUfSXJI, m ««fy 
nent writer on the theory of mu<^ic, was l>.>m in ai 
Sfichauseii in Prussia. According to M. Fay. Ho i* wn* t 
citunsellor of war to Frederick II. of Pruv>t4, but ]u» fr*2J 
CJerbor s.ivs that he was -ecrctary to ot>a vS imj;** 
Ulsters; both however agree that' he lattrHy beU tbar tJ^m 
of (liri^cior of the lotteries at Uerhu. Liltle murw m kawm 
of hLs pcrsunal hisIor^ than thut earlv jt> \tSm h» paMi* 
eonaidecable ttne inlWia — which pcoiab^ M to kn al«y 
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tion of Ibe fbeory of Rameau, though be was hy no means 

a slave to it — thai liU lcuriun<4 wus cOUsiduraWi.-, his iii<lu>t l y 
iciduratignble, his tiii>rui<f exemplary, and his iumuvla 
ga^ing. Ill 1 7''.i M. Gerber spent some w»jcks with him 
al Berlin ; ho tiieii poaaassed all the vivacity of youtli, and 
hii conversation wa» wUty and agreeable. Shortly at'ior 
this b« kvauk to ilipw sjrmirtoais of nuiOtal m >r«U aa bodUjr 
deoaj, •nddied early in 1795. 

Marpur;; is out: of tlic nio!«t ealimable didactic writers on 
the subject of music ibat Germany has produced. T - a 
prufjiiiid knowled;{c of its printiples li > Fixnch bio- 

ijraphcr) he jaiucd a currcct juJgiacnt and a retiucd taste. 
' He Mas, perbapi,' Pr. Burtiey remarks, ' the first Genaau 
Ul«orwt who could patMUlly be read by persons of tosle, so 
tddietod were {brnwc writers to prolixity and pedantry.* 
AaoOK bis works ore tno vhicb clsiia pwiiculw notic^ 
bis 'IfsDual of Hsmony and Compotition* (HaneRuek 
bey d^m firtiM'oI-f^'U^, nnd his 'Traiie do !a Fu;,''nc} et 
di) Cuntrepoint.' Tlie tli^t m evct^udingly iiiethodicj.! and 
clear, and may bcruUMilurcdasaniUKical buclid. The second 
would tu> the best an4 most complete In^atise on fui^uu and 
caooii iliii h.is < versppoaredaWcre It not lamcntablv deficient 
in mutliud aud anraonoteat, and also too much devoted to 
invtniiuental music, to the exdnsion of ihat of the ii'ocal 
kitxL But ina new edition of this, M Choron has n iiKdied 
much of the cvd uf which there wa« such ample rciaou to 
complain 

Marpurg wai^ author also of inauy other works, all of 
thom possessing more or le»s merit, a full and descriptive 
hit of wbich is given in Ctetbec's ' Leueoo,* and in the 
Fre&eli Dietioiwry vbkh has supplied pott of tb« fore- 

foing notice. 

MAKQUe, LETTRES 1>E. [Prjvateebino.] 
MARQUESAS ISI-ANDS u.nv v. c.illed in honour of 
the Mariiuis Mendnp.i ik- Cuicii', l>y Mi udafia de Neyra, 
who iliii,o\ L'lfil ihiMii 111 Ij'''). cii1ki> L.ill tlieni the Xlan- 
daila ^Vrchipelago. They arc Mtualcd ni the Pacific, and 
SKteod about 200 miles m a north-west and south ciist di- 
rection, betwoen lU" 39' and r AO' S. bt., and 139" and 
141* W. long. A wide channel divides them into two 
groupa, of which the south-cn^^tern CDntains five and the 
nortfi-wei^tcrn vighl islands. The latter, luvuit;; been dis- 
C 'Vcicd hy tliL- Americans in 1797, are also eidled Wa»li- 

ilt^tuti's IsUudi. 

The laruest islands of the southern group are Santa Dotni- 
nioa, or liiwaoai Santa Christina, or Tahuata, ami Hood's 
Inland, or Tiboa. They are about lU miles lonj^ from south- 
BOutb-west to norih-nonh-eaak The nrinci^l islands uf 
the northern group are, NonkshiTsh.orNouhivnh, Uahuga, 
and U;ipf>;i, or R'l.ip.j.i. Xuukahivnli, iV.'* Inr-'csl, is neai'ly 
2U mile^ I'lUi; fiMtii >.raiU-eas>l to iioilh-i*v*t. and 'U wiles 
in circumft rence. 

An elevate^l ridge of rocky mountain'^ traverses each 
ieland lengthways, and in the larger one rises to an eleva- 
tion of 2U0U or 3000 flMt. Tlae mountains bavc on both 
sides bij^h offsets, which extend to the sboresof the sea, and 
thus divide the low laml along the shores into valleys, 
which have no communication with one another csivpt 
acros.'i thv h -hlmds that separate them. The mouniums 
ill the inlt.'1'ior arc mostly bare, rugL'ed, and inaccessi- 
ble. The coast is rocky, abrupt, and beaten by a surf ; 
no corul reef encircles or protects the islands, though the 
detritus of coral is abundant on the beach. Noukahivah is of 
vuloanio or^Q* wbieb may bo the case with the rest also. 
The soil isrteh ; in the valleys it t« rlay, mixed with vegetable 
iiioiilil, huton the lower del of liio lul!- it liun. uinl 

L-DVficd by coarse gras* in tuiU. Tacrc uu; uumuivu* lur- 
l><)iirs, anil in my <>' ihetn very safe, as Resolution Bay, on 
Tahuata; niid ihi' thretj harbours. Anas Maria, or Tayu- 
Bono, Cho-oine. or L< in ptrollsr's Bay, and Hqwa, or Tshit- 
sbagoft on Noukahivah. 

Th* slunato is rather warm. The tlMrmonietor seldom 
doscutuls below f»4* or Cs". In May it ranges between Ti" 
and 77", and in June about bu°. Winter ts characterised 
by abiiiulant shower?, uf ruin. Stuivji luiis hnwrvi v not ii 
drop of rain faUs for mne or ten in<>iith^, ihe v oMsequeiice of 
which is famine. The prevailing w iu l is ihi- cistern trade- 
Wind, wbich blow<3 strangest in uutumn. Tho south-west 
wind prevails in winter, and the north srind is frequent in 
flumiiier. Wast and noctbr>wMt winds am marly unknown. 
Ttiunder-sloma are of rare occorrence. The elnnatn is 
very healthy. mu\ JistMscs if r-ito. The fniit-tri-es are 
chioliy the cocoa-nut, breud liuii, and papaw {Canca pa- 



paya). The inhabitants also cultivate bananas, jjlantains. 
swL'L'l-|vit;it(ies, and tiTo (Caltviium sagittij''!ium). Frrnn 
ihu bai kof the mulberrj-tree iMoitupuiiyriJc/a) they make 
their garments. The wild cotton is superior to that wbich 
is cultivated in some other islands, and the sugu-csne is 
abundant, large in growth, and of exceUent quality. To* 
bacco H extensively cultivated. There are no animals 
except hogs and rsts. Fish is abundant, and constitutes one 
of the mn^t cPinmon articles of f i d. 

The iuhabiuuits belong to ihc s:\uw raro thul peopled 
the Society ai.J Siinihvi'. ii I^lau(L-. ^il'wliu h tlu'ir l;iii^'i;ago 
and bodily coutoruiation ofl'er undoubted proof. Their com- 
plexion is of a dark copper, but the women ore much lighter 
ihau |bo men. Maijy of the navigators speak of ihoir llgura 
in termsof admintion, and consKler them as perfect models 
of smnwliir. Laogiilorf states tbat the measures taken on 
the Dodv of one of their ehioft at^ed exactly with those 
of the Apo'.lo B.'lvi-(li ro. I.;iirr ina dlers do not Ci i.Liin 
sueh si.ii.-muiits, ii seems lhal (lie diOerence bulweeii 
iiidivolu.ils i5 i;rv ntt r hi :i- than in most olbL-r countries and 
that the men vary lu height between four fo«t ten inches and 
aix fiiet. Tbey nave carried the art of tatooing the body to 
a greater d«gr«eof perfection than any nation, the bodies of 
distinguished persons being covered all over with regular 
figures of a very tasteful pattern. The ]ic:ople are canni- 
bals. They cat both the bodies of their enemies, who are 
kiik' 1 III li ittle, and also other persons, at the insti;.{ation of 
iLe.i pi wnis, or rather sorcerers. In time of famine, u hiuh 
occasionally hap|>ens, women and children arc killed fiv 
food. Tbey have chiefs, but they are without autbo* 
rity. Their s.ji< creu have acquired a great inltuence otUT 
them, as tbey believe in spirits, who punish those who 
transgress whsthas been determined by the sorcerers. Tbey 
h;ivr il.vays shown thcmselvi s \< iy frk-tidly towards Euro- 
pwaus, but tho missiui)tiri>'.'< v. liu have been among them 
have not boon successful in the.r hilnnu-s. 

(L'<mV.'» Second f 'oy a;; ■ : Ktii-i iiNicrn's Voyase ; i^ngs- 
dorfs Voyage$ and Travels in van ' us i'ultqf the liUrUl; 
Waldegravo atvl Bennett, in London Uevgr. joumtUf vols, 
iii. andvii.) 

MARQUIS, a title of honour used in England and on 
the Contineal. Persons who have this title in England are 
the .second in the five orders of Kii:;li>li iiuh.'.ii\ . 1 ho liuki-, 
only arc above lliem. In parhaiueul all peers have the 
same privileges, by whatever title they are known. Mar- 
quises in England have this privilege above earla, that their 
younger sons are nddrestsd as ' my lord.* as Lord Hency 
n>Uy. Lord John Tbynna. 

All thlesof honour seem to have been orii^inally the names 
of iiuportant ollices, or to have denote<l ju Ls ni^ >!ed 
with a peculiar political character. Mdr^uis is ^ciu r ii!y 
supposed, ;is \\\- think justly, though other origins h i\i.- 
been suggv^tcil, to liavu designated originally persons who 
had the care of the marches of a country. [MABCBkS.] 
In Germany tbecurresi)on<lu]g term is markgrq/ (margrave), 
which seums to be ' lord of the marches.' 

Tliere were no English marqaises before the reign of 
Richard II. In the reign of Edward III. a foreign mur(|uis, 
tho iii.iniuis of Juliers, wasuonle .m F.u^li'li i ii r tho 
title uf earl of Cambridire, and this eactiiualaat e urububly 
suggested to King Richard tho introduction of tins new 
order of nobihty. The person on whom it was conferred 
Wtt his great favourite Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, who 
was eraated duke of Ireland and marquis of Dublin in 1 395. 
But the title had no loDg continuance in him, for ihrM 
yo u s iiHer ho was attainted and his honours forfeited. 

lu 11 J7 one of the illegitimate sons uf John of Gaunt 
was created maniuis of Ut-isL-t. hut he \vjs soon di jiii\cd 
of the title, and his son had unl) the eutUuiii uf .Soiueiset. 
The title of marquis of Dorset was however revived in the 
same family in 1443. when also William de la I'ole was 
made marquis of Suffolk. 

Ill 1470 John Nevil, carl of Northumberland, brother to 
Richard Nevil, carl of Warwioh, the king-nnk«r,WBaiinda 

nMr<|\ii> Mi'iiUioule. hut lie \«as ^ooti uftcr Slsin at ths 
Imtlk' of Hariiel, luul tin- litk- heianio hj.-.!. 

In 1 17 j Thom;l^ C;rt y, earl uf H iiul msdoo, son to the 
queen ot kLaig Edward IV'. by her former husband, was 
made marquis of Dorset; and in 1 48!) Maurice Berkeley, 
earl of Nottiiuham, was made marquis of Berkeley, lientjy 
VIII. made Henry Courtenay, carl of Devonshire, marquis 
of Exeter ; and be made Anne Boleyn, a little before his 
marrrtuge with her, morGhionesa of Fombroke. WiUiam 
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Parr, rarl of E'wx. brother of Queen Citherinc Parr, was 
rmted inarquii of Nonhainpton by King Edward VI.; 
an I WiUiMi FMtott.«ftrl «fWilttbii«i nMqtij* of Win- 

Alt tbcM titles Iwd become extinct in 1571. exrept that 
ct marquis of Wiacbcfttcr. Tbis title stiU eoDliDUea in the 
male repre«entatiT« of original gnmtoa^ tliough far a 
rentury or more it was liiilc heant •( btiog IM ia ill* 
•uperiur title of <lukf uf Hoi Ion. 

Quit^'ti KhziiJieth in:i<lL< nn new marqiiin, iMr did King 
Jainea 1. tiU ttie tiftecnib year of ln» reign, whuii lii» gredl 
ISlvOtthte George ViUier* waa created mnrquis of Riickine- 
litiii. Ctwrlaa I . advanced tbe cmU of Uenford. Worcr«tf>r, 
•nd Neweaatle to be marqniiM of thoM plMOa ; and H t- n vy 
I'ierrepomt. etrlof KiJigtum, md* osiquis of i>or- 
che»ter. 

Clinrlfi* II. nflvnno.ll the can of Halif.ix to be marquis 
of Halilax in and Jame« II. tn idu ilic earl ot i'owia 

IBarquiH of P.jwi, m lf)><7. 

A iiew practice m relation to this title was introduced at 
the RiMOlnlion. Thi« was the granting of tlie title of mar* 
qwii aa • ■eeon^ title when a dukedom waa con ferred. Thua 
when Sebomberg waa made dakeof Sehoiubers he wu toads 
nKo in:i^<]MiK uf Harwich; when the earl of Shrewsbury 
v»a» UKidt.- duko of Slmjwubury ho waa also made ma rquis 
of Alti>ii : and wlicn the t arl itf Hf<lf ird \\as tiiade duke of 
Bedtbrd be wat aUn rnatiu marquis of Tavi&tuck. There 
were many other creations of thi* kind in the rrign of 
Wilhant 111^ and several of m»rqut«iites only. It is nut in- 
tmdod to n»tBe all the innlaiico, eitScr lu this or tbo lllb> 
aequent rdcni. Of lb* exiating dukra ekev«D hav« nuf- 

Juisates in tile second title, wbieh it borne by tbe eldest son 
orin;? the life of ihe father. 

The only marquis who sits in the Ilon«o of Peers as a 
marquis, and who^e title diiies before the reiyn of CJeorge 
111., is the marquis of Winchester. Tbe other marquuea 
are all of recent crcatktmtliou^iaottef tbsm Sf« old |isen 
under inferior Itilea. 

Tbe titis isstBS not to have been known in ScotUnd 
till 1599. wbtii msfqniies of UanUef sad Hsmatoo won 
created. 

M.\KRI.\nE is a contract by which a man and awoman 
enter iiUo a mutual engagement, iu the fonn prem-ribed by 
the laws of the country in which they reside, to live K.ueihi r 
s» btiabaod sod wife during tbe remainder of their lives. 

Msrrisgs ia trested ss * «Mi contract even by those 
Cbriilisnswbo tst^Sfd it sss ssanawnt, snd ss tTpicsl of the 
ttoHMi between Christ snd the ehureh. The religious ch*> 
racier of the transaPtiuu does not atlncli until ihere ba<i 
been a cotnplete civil contract, binding arcoidiiig lo the 
laws of the rovuitry in which the marriage is contracted. 
Tbe authority of the sovcreim power in reeulaling and 
nrohibitinir marriages is thereioK notsfiieted by thosupsr- 
indneed rdvious cbsrscter. 

Among Prolestsnis ntsrrisfls bss essaed to bo regarded 
as s sserament, yet in most J^estsnt countriss ths en* 
trance into tbe marriage State hss continued to he seeom- 
panifd with religious observances. These are n<it however 
esscntinl to the constitution of a valid luarn.ii^e, any further 
thnn I hp sovereign power may have chosen to annSK them 
to^and incorporate tliem with, the civil contract. 

After the establishment of Christian it v. in order to avoid 
the lesndsl of peraons living together who were not known 
to be nkarried, sndslso toweuns sod perpetuate the evi- 
dence of marriage, where resU^ centtaeted, it becaoie osusl 
to make the marriage promiss in ths prsssnes of the ssasm- 
bk-d {» i < nd to obtain at the same time the blessing uf 
lite une-t iijKin their union, except when one of the panics 
had been married before. in whu h < a>c no nuptial benediction 
was sntMntly pronounced, tbe benetliction once received by 
one party being considered suAeienl lo hallow ths union an 
to both, UDlsas bv the distinetkMi it was intsndsd lo inti> 
nsfe that aeeond nsrrisges. though tolsiaisd, weine not 
sar.rTi imd In the church. So late however as the twelfth 
crntiirv. in El dt*cr«tal epistle of Alexander 111. to the bishop 
of .Nor^irh. the ]>i>po says, "We nmiersiand from your letUr 
that a man and vtaman mutunlh arce|>iefl one another with- 
out the presence of any pries-t, "iid without the ob servance 
of tboie solemnities which tbe Anglican church it wont to 
obwrre. sod that before eonsiiinrastioii of this inarriags b« 
bad eontisciod msrna^ with snotbsr vMssn. end con- 
sasiMBsd that nsrrisge. Wa tbiok right lo siis««r, tbst 
if tbs HMO and the lat wonsn sssspled eaa aMtbar ds prv. 



•icnti. xnying one to another. "I accvpt thee ss muM. nd t 
accept th' e nnne," alrhougb th€«ontied «elrmniiM« «v« 
not observed, and al'lu uijh c e fir^t ni vrr^ j;. ' • pcv 
siimmat' d. yet the wonaao ought to be teatored t«) ber Baa- 
band ; since af er sveb oecusnt h* aciibss thtuM mtwmid 
manj snotbsr.' 

Privste ttsrris^es, d«ignatsd liswiiwifiw namsffes %f 
the clergy, continued to be valid till the Cooncil of Trvev 
which, af^cr anathematizing those who should say 
private mamaies ttiereinfore ronir;irTed byibe sole OTer«rst 
of the parties were void, decreed, rootrary lo the cpMtn et 
56 prelates, that thenceforward all mamages not <-wjfr*n*«l 
in the (irenenceof s priest snd two or three viMaeis sh—td 
be void. This dectes, hsing coMidered a* a ■mrpabM Wfmm 
tbe rights of the soveieigik powsA which aleaa «aa | n s tn h» 
wliether snv snd whst formsIUiee ahsll hm ioi|uu«l «• Ve 

added to tne ronscnt of t!i€ pirtic* ir -'idiT I > ' » 
a valid mamage, ha* never beer. rL-cc:vci in I .-Ai.: l 
some other Catholic countries. 

A marriage was clandestine if rantrartM ofberBue tbsa 
in nublie, Ibstia. in fbeieecclesiiD; and it was caJi«d ao trrr~ 
guiar marrisga if it was dsndestioe. or it tkoqgb not cis»> 
destine, it wss eontraeied witheat the b enedi m an of a frtast 
in the form prescribed bv the rubric, tbe in<.er«rat:<9« af 
a priest havine; latterly Wen required in all cases. 
thouffh one of the pairtioi »i Te a widower or a wio^/w. 
Clandestmily and irr^ulariiy subjected tb* partic* t» aC' 
clesiasiical osnsuvss» but difl not aflvct the salidtfr «f Iba 
mama|;c. 

Hie <h-<-ree> of the council of TVsnt bad ao Ibsee k Kur- 
land. A rosnisge by mora eoosant of paitas^ aaai xh* 

passing of ths Msrrisge Act in 175S. eottstifoted a bmdirx 

engajiernent ; thonph if app1i< :ili<in w erp made to the rr^ ■ 
sia.<«ticii1 Court* for letter-, of «ihrnn »lrnt»im. Stc, i.nd&f « 
title derived through »iu< li irrej.'uljr tnrirr,T;jr ; • « e.-^ru 
somciiroes showed tbeir re9i«ii(EU«.us. iltr irrrcuIaniT ty 
refusing their as.>(istance, more csoecially where tbe nor.» 
eompliance with tbe itausl formsliiMs oMild be ttmard is 
diMflbetion to the Established Chareb. Vbst tbe Uraalicaes 
required by the Church before the Mafrisfe Adts w«t«,tt • 
now immaterial to con.«ider. Sacb of ibaoi as sta not 
corporntcd int o any of the SIsiriage AetB* are aavafa* 

forre f r a ii \ purpose. 

To ronstiiiiic a valid marriage, as well before as r.nee tSe 
Mamage Acta, it is necessary. 1st. that there should K* two 
persons capable of standing in Ihe relation of hutbaad ae4 
wile loosen other; Sndly» tlist tbsy ahovld be wiftf is 
stand in thst relation ; snd 3idlf . that tbsr abowU hane cb»> 
tracie^l with one another lo stand in thai relatMn. 

1. The capacity of stmidms in the relation of bo«b«t4 »f»| 
wife implies lluit at the tune of the root raet !t.i'-*- sb?uH iw 
no nainnil or legal dmabiUiy. I'ot.!! jiivl |ieTQiaa<al disa- 
bility oi\ either side to consummate m.trnage wil! tenWr 
contract void. Temporary disabdity fn>fB diseeac 4mm 
not aflTect the validity of a msrriai^. 'Tesapersir dudbtey 
from defect of age does notinrslidate itw iMrrn4>iL Wt s 
leaTes the party or parties at liberty to arotd or te enafrw 
siirh premature union on atiaimng tbe a?e of cixxBcnt, 
which for tnnio* is 14, and for feniaK-* B»f.f» tSm sfo- 

lition of feudal tenures, when t)ie lcrd> we-i vr W tr 
the marriages of their male mid female mmr^ la^^'tn* 
marriages were very conimou. father* beini; anti*-iz« ta pr^ 
vent wives and husbands frosa beinf fbrred sfn* imt 
children after tbsv death, and lords Iwing eafvv; edibcv* 
secure ihe prise ftw tbeir own family, or to realise the 7ecfs 
resulting from a sale. A )>erson who is already marr*i ^ 
under a Ie>;ril dis,ihilitv to roiitrnct a t, ond laamac* 
the first wife or hnsbaiKl is ahse; aikI although tb^rr 
havu iKH-n liic ktrnn^est grounds for believinc that i^«-1r« 
wife or husband wu dead, the obUdren of the r - read mat' 
riagc would not in England derive Soy benefit fnm Aril^ 
ssnos of moral guilt in their |iarenia» thoogb in fteas* sarf 
some other rofintries the ianie of m a nisg s a as fatmenli. 
bonS fide, are treated with greater indulcenr«. 

Near consanguinity or relationship in bb*c»^i is a l<r*-' «^ 
pediment to marriage. The tiet^ree <tf Dear.icia wbirb »ba.'l 
di«ablt! parties from uniting lu luorna^ vmnes id d^rrvei 
countriea, and has varied at different period* tn our 

This iropedimsnt is founded not only upeo ih* aasrsi 
bat npon tno pbyiieal eansittvlioa of nan. The site irf 
domssijo inii«Meiitsa^ tbe ssnstiqr ^ aibetiaa wnb wbe* 
tbe Ibmily eirelo is nnw vniiad, naoM hs at an e»i if » 
trimonisl eonneiioM oonM ba Imnod naang mxmikmi 
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tnd even with tlie present restriptbns intsnnarnages in 

families aro froquently prixluciive of the most injuriouii 
consequences in re»pept of tiKtitiil and bodily heaUh. 

Affinity or rclaUDiisiup by inartiafie is :in itnpedirucnt 
arising out of moral considerations alone. The extent to 
irhicb this impediment bu been carried has also varied. 

Tbe impediioenl to marriage arising oat of ooiiMn^aity 
applies in the tame degree to illegitimate to le^itimle 
r^-laiions. and the impediment resulting from affinity is 
creuicd by illicit connexion as well as by marriage. The 
Council >'t Tient re-tru tcd the impediment of aifimty uris- 
ing out of illicit roniiL'xion to the second d»'«*ree. 

2. Each party must liavf the will to CLfmract marriage 
vith the other. An idiot tberetore. who cannot understand 
the nature of the conjugal relation, is incapable of contract- 
ins marriage. So ia a lunatie, except during a lucid inter- 
MiT. But howervr abaurd it may appear, children are pre- 
suiiiL'cl U> have sufEciont infclli^'i-'iic'c lu undtrsland tho nature 
L'f tho luarruigL' oii^ageiiu-iU at s-cven i and tliou^li thecon- 
trurt is not absoluirly binJing upon them until they reach 
tliu age of ronsetit. siiU the marriage of a child above the 
agi' of sovea would prevent its forming a second marriage 
until tlie age of cooaeut, as until that age it cannot dissent 
from tbe first marnage. 

3. There must bo an actual oontiaot of mairiage. Tlu% 
at common law, might be by wordi of preaent oontraet, 
which woulil, without more, constitute a perfect roarrias^e, — 
or hy wiiids of future contrtirt, followed by cohabitation. 

Tiie unlimiiefl freedom of marriage « as fir^t broken in 
u|K>n in England by the Marriage Act of 1753 (26 Geo. II., 
c. 3.1), the principal provisions of which form the basii of 
tho law a« it now stand*. Many of those pnmsions an 
taken fltm the canon law, an oDeerraiiee of whieh was. 
before this statute, necessary to constitute a regular mar- 
riage, though a marriage contracted without tbem waa vc^id. 

Thu restrictions upon the cominon-law Unssdom of mar- 
riatje arc now cinhodied in two statutes. 

Tlie 4 (ieo. e. rfi. contains tht> foUowine; provisions: 
H:inii» ot matrimony aro to be published in the church, or 
■A public chaiitil in which banns are allowed to be published, 
of tbe parian or chapelry wherein eaeh of the parties 
dwells, immediately after tbe second leason of morning 
service, or of evening service if there bo no rooming service, 
u|>on three Sundays preceding the solemnization (s. 2). 
Notice of the naroe^ of the parties, their place of abcxle, 
and tho lime duritij,' whii h they have dwdt there, is to bo 
delivered to the mi iLsti r seven days before the first publi- 
cation (s. 7). Banns are to be republished on three Sundays, 
if tuarriage do not take place within three months after 

Siiblicatian completed (a. 9). No licence of mairiage (that is, 
iapeitsation from the obligation to publish banns) is to be 
granted to suletnni/.c marriage in any church or chapel not 
belonging tu the parish ur chapelry within which the Uiiudl 
place of abode of one of the parties ha* be<'n for fifteen 
days immediately before the granting of the licence (s. 10). 
Extra- parochial places are to be taken to belong to the 
parish or chapelry next adjoining (s. 12). Upon obtaining 
a licence, one o^ the parties must swear that he or she 
believca that tliore is no impedimont of Undrod or alliance 
(consanguinity or alllnity), or of Btijrofherlawfbl cause, nor 
any suit commenced in any ecclesiastical court, to hinder 
the iniirriaije, anrl that one of the parties has, for fifteen 
'lay.* itnniefhulely pn-ccdint,', iiad his or her uhiiuI place of 
ab ;ik- Within the parish or chapelry ; and where either of 
iho parties, not being a widower or widow, is under the age 
of twenty-one, that the consent of the person or persons 
erhoNie oonsent ie required b^ that act has been obtained, or 
that there is no person hnmg authority to give such con- 
sent (8. 14). The Ibther, if liringf. of any party under 
iwcnty-one. not being a widower or widow, or, if the father 
be dead, the guardian or guardians of the person of such 
jtirtv, or one of them, and in case therr b ' in guardian, 
iheii tin- mother of such parly if unmarried, and if there 
be no mother unmarried, then the guardian or one of 
tho guardians of tho person appointed by the Court of 
Chancery; has authority to give consent to the marriage of 
such party; and soeh consent is required, unless there be 
no person authorised to give it (s. 16). In case of the father, 
^inrdian. or mother being nan eompot mentit, or beyond 
tea, or unreasonably or from undue motives refiising or 
withholding consent, any person de*in)iis of marrj intj may 
petition the lord-chancelLr, nuister of tbe rolls, or vice- 
elmiwoHor; and in case tb» innfai|e pcCfOMd tbaUL OB 
f . (X, Nob MGi 



examination, appear to be proper, the 'lord-chancellur, &c., 
may judicially declare the same to bo so; nixl such declara- 
tion shall be equivalent to consent of the father. &c.(8. 17) 
I If a marriage he not had within three months after licence, 
marriage cannot be solemnised witlwut a new licence or 
banns (s. 1 9). The archbishop of Osnterhnry is authorised 
to grant special lioenees to marry at any convenient time 
or plaoe (a. 80). If any persons, knowingly and wilfully, 
intermarry in any other phice than a chun h or sue!) public 
chapel, unless by special lieeru e, or. know inL:ly ami wtifully, 
intermarry w ithout ihe publication of banns aiui licence, or, 
knowingly and w ilfully, consent to the solemniaalion of such 
marriage by a person not being in holv order*, the mar- 
rii^ is null and void (s. 22). (It baa been held, that in 
order to invalidate a marriage under this section, both par- 
ties must know the irregularity uf the proceeding.) When 
a marriage is soleinnlsed between parties, both or one of 
them being under as;e. by falic oath or fraud, tho marri;ii;e 
is valid, but the guilty part) is to forfeit all property accru- 
ing from the marriage (s. 23). After the sotenini/ation of 
any marriage by banns or licence, no proof tan be required 
of actual dwelling or usual place of abode, nor can any 
evidence bo received to jirovo the contrary (a. 26). Mar» 
riages are to he solemnized in the presence of two vitnesase 
besides the milliliter, and registered. 

Tbe principal prorisiona of 6 St 7 Wm. IV., c. 85, which 
was |)usse(l ehietly in ea^e of tliosc who scrupled at joining 
ill the services of ihc Established Church, ai«j UieM»;— 
Marriages maybe solemnizedon production of the registrar's 
certtHcate, under tho provisions of that act, in like manner as 
aAer oublication of banns (s. 1). In every case of tnarriai^e 
intended to be solemnised according to the Hies of the 
Church of England, unless by licence or special lieenoe^ or 
a{\er oubUcatioa of banns, and in every case of marriage 
intended to be tolemniied according to tho usages of tho 
Qnnkcrs or Jews, or according lo any form authorised by 
liiat act, one of tho parties is to give notice, according to the 
form set out in the act, to the superintendent registrar of iho 
district or each of the districts within which the parties ha%-e 
dwelt for seven days then next preceding, stating the name 
and surname, and the profession or eondilion, and tbe dwelt 
ing-plaoe of eedi, and the lime (not Ices than seven days) 
during which each has dwelt therein, and tho church or 
building in whieh the marriage is to be solemnized u ■!). 

After the expiration of seven days, if the marriage is to 
be solemnized by licence (that is, from tbe surrogate, or 
ofhccr of the ecclesiastical court), or of twenty-one days, if 
without licence, the superintendent registrar, upon request, 
ia to issue a certificate, provided no lawful impediment be 
shown, stating tbe partieulais set forth in the notice, tbe 
day on which ft was entered, that the ftall period of seven 
days or of twenty-one days has elapsed since the eiilry of 
such notice, and that the i*sue of such certificate has not 
been forbidden by any authorised person (s. 7). (This pro- 
vision does not apply to marriagtst by licence celebrated 
arconiing to the riti-s uf the Church of England.) Tbe like 
consent is required to a marriage solemnized by lioenoeb as 
would have been required to niurriuges by lioenoe before the 
passing of the aot (tnat by 4 Oeo. IV., c 76, s. 16 ft 17); 
and every person whose consent to a marriage by licence is 
required by law is autborisc<l To f iliid tbe issue of tho su- 
perintendent res^istrar's certi;uai«j (s. 10). Kvery ^uperin- 
ti-ndent registmr n^ wy grant licences for marringe in any 
building registered w ithin any district uiidor his superin- 
tendence, or in his office (s. 11). Before any licence for 
marriage can be granted by a superintendent registrar, one 
of the parties must appear personally before him, and must, 
in case the notice of the intended marriage haa not been 
given to the same superintMident registrar, delhrer (o him 
the certificate of the superiutendent registrar or registrars 
to whom such notice has been given ; and such parties must 
make oath, afTirmatioii. or declatnlion, that heorshe believes 
ttiat there is not any impediment of kindred or alliance, or 
other lawful hindrance, tu the marriage, and that one of the 
parties has for fifteen days immediately before the day of 
the grant of the licence (or rather the day of the making of 
the oath, &e.), had bis or her ustial place of abode wiUiin 
the district in which such marriage is to bo solemnized ; 
and where either party, not being a widower or w hIow, is 
under tw enty-one, that the consent of the person or persons 
who-c consent to such marriage is re<[uired by law has been 
obtained thereto, or that there is no jH rson having autlio- 
riqr to give aMih eoHMat (S. IS^ No marriage after notieSb 
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yxnlau hy virtue of a licence by the superintendent rogMtr»r, 
» to be Mlsmnisad or ntgistered uniU after tlie exfuratioii 
of twtQty-ooe ity dflMr tntry ot mtko, wai no inarrikge i> 

to lie solumnifcd by the licence of mny raperintendent re- 
gistrar, orrccisiareil, until after the expiration of seven days 
nitc'i ih'^ (lay of Uu' tmtry of notice (8. 14). Whenever a 
niarmuL' is not hail within three ralemliir roontb« alYer 
imUcc iMiitTod by ihn superinlentlcnt re^^islrar. tlic notK ii 
and certiAcBla, and any licence granted tbeniupon,and all 
•thMT nroc««ding«, become utteify ToU; Mid 110 panon can 
fUDBMa to Kdeiaaiva the marriif*. nor can any r«^tru 
ngiaier the aame, until new notiee, entry, and eertifieate 

(». 15). The rcriifli iile of iho snpGrintendent or (luperin- 
toncliMits) 1^ to l)L> <1lIi\l-iim) Id tilt- utfieiatini; minister, if 
till' iiiai'ii;it;t' i^ t-i he vjIoitihuliI aciMiiliiii; (o tlii' rite* of tho 
Ciiurcli ut Eiigland; and sudi wriiilcatu or licence is to be 
delivered to the regittering officvr of Quakcn for tho place 
wliere tho marriaL;o i* aoloronixed, if the same shaJl be 
aoleniniaed acourding to their un|pa; or to tho ofhccr of a 
■f MllOKae by whom Um marriago la vefiaierad. if to be bo- 
lemniied nceonling to the uaagei of penora proAMing the 
Jewish religion ; and in nil other ru^Ls it it to be delivaced 
to tho registrar prMwnt at tho iiiivi i ia<.'k) (i. IK). 

Any |>rt>iirirt.<r, ur tntslee, of .» x'pai alo bnililm^, ccrlifie<l, 
necording to law. as li place of religious worship, may apply 
to the su|>crintendent registrar, in order that lucb building 
niavbo registered for wleiDiiiiingiDarriagestbenMn; and in 
luen eaaes he is to deliver to the tuperinteiidant registrar a 
certificate signed in duplicate hy twenty householders, that 
such huiMmu^ liiu been used by them during one year as 
their iimi.iI i lare of public religious worship, and that ihcy 
aie ile:>iii<iis that ihu place »hall be rogistorutl ; eaeii of 
w iiu ii r< riilir,Ue-> is to lie counteraigiied by the proprietor 
or trustee by whom (he same u to be delivered, and the 
iuperintendent registrar is to send both certiflraiea to the 
fcgialiar-general. who i« lo resiater auch building accord- 
ingly, ana indone on both certmeatM the dale of the regis- 
try, niid to keep one corlificale with tlio other records of 
the general reifister office, and to relurn the other certifi- 
cate to (he «.u]ionnteri(KMit ivfjisira:-, m ho into keep the 
same witii thu udicr recunU of Iiib oitioe; and the supcrin- 
tciidont regiMrar is to enter the date of the rei^ifitry uf kuch 
hiiildin<;. and is to give a oertiftcato of loeb registry under 
hin hand, on parchment or velliun, to the proprietor or 
trustee by whom the oartiflcatcs are countersigned, and ia to 
l^ivv publie notiee of the registry thereof, by advertiiament 
ill Mime new!«]in|ier l in ulating within thaeonnty and in 
the ' Jvundon (Ja/eite' is. Ik). 

A filer ilie expiritinii of (he twenty-one day*, or of seven 
day*, if the niurnage is by licence (that is, from the surro- 
gate), it may be soletnniied in tho registered building stated 
tn the notice, between and by the partioa deacribea in the 
notice and eertifieate according to auch form and ceremony 
a* they may tee fit to adopt* every such marriage to be so- 
lemnized with open doors between eight and twelve in the 
fomiih 11. 1(1 tlie [ireseiuf of sume ri ^;i>inir i>l' ihu ilistrict in 
>aIii<1i the bii liiing i» Situate, and ot Iwu Witue»»e«. 

In soiiie pirt of the ceremony, and in tho presence of 
xegisitrar and w itnesses, oarh of the parties is to declare— 
* I doaoleinnly do Uuo, that I know not of any law- 
Ail impediment why 1. A. li, may not he joined in ma- 
trimony to C D * 
And fueh of the parties u to say to the otiier— 

' I call upon these persons here preaeot, to witness 
th i! r. A. n . <h> iak«lhM|C.D.,tohemylawAd wedded 
wife ror huitbnnd).' 
Provided also, that there be no lawful impediment to the 
marriage of such parties (a. 80). Penona who object to 
marry m any luch registered huilding may, after due notice 
nnd oartideale imued, contrart and solemnize marriage at 
the office of the stipcrintendeiit registrar, and in his preseivcc 
and in that of some registrar of the disiriet, an 1 of two wit 
Ileuses, with open door«, and between the hours afurekaul. 
making llie (lechr iin m ami using the form of words as 
aUne ("i. J P. After any marriage soleranued, it ia nut 
tieccs^iiy, in support of such marriage, to ^ve proof of the 
actual dwelling of either of thepariiea previoua to the mar- 
riage within this diitriet for the timerequtiwd by the act. or of 
the conMriit of any pcnton whose consent is r. fniirerl ; nor 
is evidcnrc admissible to prove the conlrurs ui any mut 
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torn hitig thevalidiiy of such ronrriage (s. 2i i i tte rc^\>- 
trar befute whom any toarriage a aolemniaod according to 1 
Ifae nofiiiena of thia aet ma* aakaftte nartiM (aIm mar. I 



of thiaMtany nakef tlwpirtiiatvbe 



ried tho several particulars required to he regwtffwi \atci 
ing such marriage (s. 36). £vcrf person knovm^ ud 
wilfully making any false dcclarattoo, or sig^t^ aay 
notice or certificate required by this art, tat tbe fvrpw V 
procuring any marriage, and every pemOA fmWidmg sW 
iMuoofany superintendi tit re.;>ti ar's certificwi* bj ti^v t 
representing himself or hersell to be a pervoo vho«c coc-wt: 
to !.iich uKirrn^e iii require'l by Ia», L'i i-*i:;_; •. hrr^r"- 
iieiitalton to be fal«o, i» to suder the pcDaitiek uf prrjun >. 
38). If any person knowingly ana wilftilly micma.-^ 
under the provisions of this aci,~in at^ place otLar thaa the 
ehureh, cupel, registered boildinf, at oOioe, or ptev 
fied in the noUco and certiflcate,— or wtthoat 4m Mtaw Ce 
Uie superintendent rogislrar.-or wtthoateemfteaxaefaaejee 
duly Issued, — or williout l.ietU'c, iii ri»e a I'.ceftc* sa o«rr« 
sary, — or tn the ab*»;iiU! of artj-'.strar, nhfTe fceware :/ 
a registrar or superintendent tCii;i>trur ji i •■ • s--i.r«. Um a**- 
riago of auch persons, except m ciu n t\cir|>:Mi ca«M. .* 
nuU and void (s. 42): as under 4 Gc^o. IT^ r. t. i 
nonrian would not no void oolesa both partw* k:^-«tn|*j 
and wuAiny oonouned in marrying contr^kri i> ii« f<s*r' 
fiions of till! 12iii1 section. If anv valid nurr^t^e be bwf 
uiidur (lie pro\isiuiis of tins net by meatvs of xr-i wilfv.ih 
(.lUe iiotiic, eeitifi ate, 01' deelur.it Kin tabic bj cji^j-r 
part^ to such marriage, a* to any matters to which a 
oartiBeate, or declaration is re(|uirod. tlie atiorsry -^wn. 
or solifiitor-general may sue for a foricitiin «f aM MM* 
and interest in any property accrotng !• Ike cAmlet 

Early by such marriage (s. 43). Oonaent to ma ii n y ams 
e wilhdmwn upon good reason ; but it w-otiM ratho' cffnr 
that this cannot be dune toerdy U-etu>e tb* tart^t c- 
guardiftti has ehftnged his mind. The ni.c»ti»»ii « rvtseT 
IS not however of bueh \ilal iiiiportaii. c a.- i.,; ^.-r ihe 1.-: 
Marriage Act (ifi Geo. 11., c. 3(, s. II j « ri h mtAt c^* 
liages without consent of parents, / - jlutcdt \. .' 
Under 4 Geo. 1V„ & 76. a. 23, and 6 & 7 Was. |r, «. f » 
a. 43. a (Uie atatement aa to conatnt Bal^erto ihe flm^alf^ 
party to tho penalties of perjury , and t<> a /urfcXi-nr vt al' 
esi'ate and interest in any properties scrming l y t2<c t=A; 
riage, but leases the luaiiiaL^e itMrIf tn ful; fwoe. 

Tliesu statul«;-s do nui isxtund t^^ n>arrk.*.t^n <-ontr»cic«f c%i 
of England, or to marriages of tbe royal (aidviv. w _ . ii an 
regulated by a particular statute. 12 Ucorge 111., c H. 

Before litas marriages wilhin the pndabitai dcnm* i' 
•onHmgninity and affinity weiw vaha until oomIM If a 
declaratory lentenee of the eoe I cetas tiea l e.>vn. nftar wVc* 
(hey becuiiie void ab initio, and the i»suc of turh oii^Uf i 
Were, by siieh i-enlencc, rendered iUv-^ittmale ; and t. ? 
law isbliU ho with re^peel to perianal tt\<aparMi 
at the time of the contract. But aa tbe ec«diin»a«:trai - ^ 
could, professedly, only proceed pro ttltUf iiii.ar. til •■ 
authority to annul an incestuous mtrilfi «aa fsndte 
upon the duly of putting a stop to the uiwsfaws mm^ 
course, tlie power of annulling the roarria^-c crs»«d up - 
the death of either of tho parties. Tbe vlIm.:;! -J - 
niairiiij;e, an<l the lej.Mti\n,><'.y I'l tbe i^^i.^^ . <ic^««dc4 thr-»- 
fore upon th«s cuntiiigency ol a suit Wuig iit*Liiat^ s^- 
a sentence pronounced, during the joint loes i-f the- ki*- 
band and wife. But now, by 6 and • WiiLIV«c 5^ s« 
marriages theroanor colehfUtad betwwHi perwi w^tkm the 
pruhibiied degro«i of oonsanguinity or aftaity aie aha*- 
iutely void to all intents and purp<»««. Aiid. 
Common law, a marriage ooiunicled wiv.ie r.> r*, 
wife or husbatnl alive is ips.i fai lo wiHi«..<ii Aj.y 
ratory seiiiciu e. 

Generally speaking, a marriage, valid a«eardia( to tie 
law of the eonntry in \«hu h it waa iwDlfmtrf. m eafad « 
every other oodBtiy. Thii rule ia hovaw Mljpm t* »w 
exceptions, as where marriagea, coouatted wmetkof rj ^ 
law of the country (Irx i m i), are considered. - » ■» 
in which thfir validiiy Iwipp^tu lo be cunuw^ 
traded in violation of some prii>cip}e of natural rr^ : 
or morality, or as where, in I'enia or TotLrs. a s^z 
nuimes a second wife in tlie hfetime of tbe ftnL 

A constitution of the emperor Conttantiac, 
47G by the emperor Zeoo (OodL, Uh. &, tit. t7, I. Sv • 
the huihand of a concubine who had cluldrvb ts hn, 
without having had any child ex justis napdta, to fkm ^ 
coneubina to the dignity of jo-i;i u\»r. b.<4 Ui c.ttte w 
til JSC children tbe privi!»^ ol elnnlrcu Uifi* -t^ 
tils, lhoU(.>h ai tiiilU born e\ <'oie ub«natu. *IXi. 

tiui, 4UI veneranda Chrtstiaoorum &dw 
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filiia quinedam cx ii^cm, vcl ante tnatnmonluru, vtl 
poftlea proGfimili*, euis m Icgitimis liubiiudis, ^scrulissiinnui 
cuuiitiditiui^ein rcnovantes, jubemus eos, qui unto lianc 
Iflgefflf ing&nuBrum mulieruni nupUis minimii inierrc^luu. 
tiblHh aleclo oontubernio, cujuflli)>et aexus Alios {irucreave- 
riDtl quibua nulla videlicet uxor UOlU ex jutto matri- 
awia leKitiina proles su»:epl&: n voluarint «m luores 
ducerc, qua> antca fuurant concubius turn conjugium le(;i- 
tiiuum cuiQ hujutmodi inulieribus ingonuii (ut dictuiu est) 
pawc coiitrnliere, qunin ulnusquo sexus OX oarundein 
uiuliorum {irii'ro coiitubci 11 10 inoi. rcatos, inos pustquatn 
nupliSB emu matnbus uonini lucntil ci lebiata', suus i)airi, 
ot io potestato Aori: ot cum bi», qui pusiea ex eodurn 
DMtninonio luseepti fUarint, vol solos (si nuUua alius deindo 
naseatur) tMD eft iMtanMHto voiantibttt pairibiu elitm eat 
iiitegro sttceedevc^ quam ub inteeMto peleire iMfadiistan 

pateriiam, &c.' 

This was earrtol ^tiU fmllicr when marriage was invested 
Willi a rolii^mus character, lis etlicacy ;is a -.acrainent WiLs 
regarilud u» bO pww«3ri'ul, as to have a reiruspeotive uperatiuii 
tipun children born at a time when there was no m iu- 
blanoe or inienlion of marriagu nf nnykiud, provided that 
at Um tiaeof the birth tliero e.\i»i> (l m impedimunt to the 
narrMM «t tiM nuvntt. Alexander UL, who flUed Ihe 
papal chair ftom 1 109 to 118 1, pronounm that 'Tanta est 

via inatii!!) ' 11, lit ijiii atuca buiil f;cniti, jiosl coiitiui'tum 
HiatninoiHUhi, le^itiiui habcantur.' Hxirava^., cap. l.i, ' Qui 
lilii hiiiii lit;it.' (I'oiliiii, Traite du Coittrat de Maniif^r.) 
Tins modilication of ihe law of legitimacy, thout{h Itu- 
(|iien(ly recommended by tbo clergy, was never adopted in 
£u^land by the laity. It is however the law of Scotland 
and or Franco, and of most other Catholio eouQtriM. 

MARRIAGE. ROMAN The right conception of the 
Roman institution of marriage and of its le^jal conse- 
quences is e&sential to enable us to approftinMM Io ft light 
understandinjt of tho old Roman polity. 

L'hildien were iti ihu pouerof their lather [BmaNCIPAtio] 
only when they were the offuprmi^ of a lej^al marriage 
(jiislsD nuptiie, or justuin inatrimonium). The cases of 
l<q(itiiiMtion MBil aidk>piion noud not be nmiiidfltad bora. To 
eoMtitttte nieh t legal toarriago tham vraat bo botwoan tbo 
parties connubiumt the nature of whieh oon4ition is best 
cxpluiiitid by an example : — Between a Roman cittren and 
the daughter of u Human citizen there was coniiulium, ati l 
as a ounsoquence liie children of such marna^o weru 
Roman citizens, and in the power of their t'ailicr. Between 
a Roman citizen and a female slave (ancilla) there was no 
connubiumt and comoquoDtly the childraa which qjmnj; 
from auoh a unioa mn not Romau dtiioiM. Whanavor 
thero WM no eowniM'tiim the chUdnn followed the eonctiiioa 
of the mother : when there was c mjujiium, they followed 
the oondiliuii of the father. Vurioui de^ree.s of consangui- 
nily, as the relation of parent and child, prevented CJtinu- 
btuin between parties tn such a relation. After the 
emperor Claudiuij had married Agrippiua, bis brothers 
dauKhtert such relationship was no luugeir an itapediioent 
to a legal mamago ; but the licence was carried DO fhrlher 
than the terms of the daetetum of Um aaoale vananted, 
and the marriage of an unde with his sister^ dau{^ter re- 
ntaiiicd, as before, an illegal unioa. (Tacit., Aumif , 7 ; 
tiaius, i. s. 62.) Further, to ouiistilule u lef^jii marnagt!, 
the two parties must be of sufficient bodily niattiruy ; both 

Crlim olao must coDMmt, if Ibw are caiwblo of giving a 
jal ooDaant ftui jnm); «f if not, Utair piNata mutt 
cofioeot* 

The eereuonial parts of the nairiaga wan of three kinds. 

by any one of which the wife was said to come into the 
)iaiid of (iio husband (in manum), and to occupy the legal 
rt-latK>ii of a daughter. A v^o^la!l who lived for one year 
with a man without interruptioo became bis wife by viruiu 
of this cohabitation tusus). As in the case of all moveables, 
hj the laws of the Twelve Table», one year's eajuyment of 
a thing tnuisfened the owncmhip of tt, ao by one year's 
unintenrniited otdiabilation the huaband aoquircd that in- 
terest in the wife whieh was the mult of compleie mar- 
nai^e. The Twelve Tables provided timt if llii,' wile wished , 
to avoid the lcj;al effect of llm cohabilriliou, it was only 
uecftssary to absent herself from her hu;>band (or three 
nights duru)',; the yoai', which would bo a sufficient Wgal 
interruption to the usus. In the time of Gaius this part of 
the old law had boMn partly abolished by eoactawniiit and 
liadjp«ray fitUea into diattMb 



brcud on the occasion, appears to have been of the niituie 
uf a rchuiuus ccrcJiiony, mid it c.^islud in the time of 
Oaius. It appears that certain olhres, such as that of 
Flameii DiaUs. could be held only by those who were bom of 
parents who had been married nr the eeteiaony of CblJhr* 
reatio. (Gains, i. 1 12 ; Tadt. .^bna,, it* 16.) 

The Coemptio was, hi ftra, a ade fnmnripatio) beftiw 
dve witnesses. [Mancipium.] The Cocmpuo i: lit bo 
made either between a woman and her iniondei! li .i..,.jaad, 
in which case slie became, in cunieinpl.iiiun uf law. Ins 
daughter, or In twcen a woman and u alraiigef (ilduciiu 
rausaX which was a neccsiiaiy leual process in case a 
woman wished to change one guardian for another, or to 
acquire the privilege of making a will. For until the Be« 
nascuUum passed in the time of Hadrian no woman eould 
make a testamentary disposition (with the eiceptlon of 
certain privileged persons), unless she had contracted the 
Coemptio, that is, had been sold, and then restjld and ma- 
iiumitiod. The Coemptio, bein^ effei'ted i>y inancipalio, 
\M»rke<l a leyul change of status (Dig., iv., tit. 5, s. 1), or 
dimiiiulf) cufii/is; and it was the Icabt of the three kinds 
uf dtmtnuito eapitii, or that by which a person undorwent 
no change in his civil capacity, except the being transferred 
into another family. (Paulu's, Dig.,i\:, til. 5, s. II.) This 
explanation will render intolligiblu the passage of Cicero 
on the testninentnry power of women {Toptc, 4), taken in 
connection uiih Gaius (i., s. 1 15, &c.). The esunys of lluff- 
niann and Savigny in the ' ZeitschrifV iur (m ><-hu hilu he 
Rechiswissenschafl,* vol. lii., p. 309, &c, may also be read 
with advantage. 

A gill Aom husband to wife, or firom wiA to husbandt 
was void (with aiHiie few exoeptionsx The ttansaclion was 
the same as if nothing had been done. The Donatio mortis 
causd, or divortii causs4, in contemplation of death, or in 
consideration of divorce, was a valid gift. 

There could be no dui (marriage portion), unless there 
; was justum mairimoninin. Tiic term dot comprehended 
both what the wife brought to the husband on her own 
atMwunt, aad what was given or contracted to be given by 
any other fenailt in oonsideration and for the purposea of 
the marriage. iDigt niii.. tit 3, s. 76.) When the <fet 

came from the wife's father, it was called firiifccticia, hut 
when from any other person, adventiaa. It was a geiierjj 
nil that the dos advendaa remained with the husband, 
unless there was some agreement to the contrary, in which 
case it was called dot recepticia. What came into the bus* 
band's possession, not as dot, was included in the term 
Fkmpherna (repifipsxi). or Paraphernalia, and did noi 
baeome the pniaerty of the husband. AU kinds of pro- 
pen^ eonld he the subject ofdklt. If they were things that 
could Ih; estimated by number, weight, and measure (res 
fungibilus), the husband took them, subject to the luibiUty, 
in case of a dissolution of the marriage, of restoring things 
to the si\me number, weight, and measure. Things given 
as (/o4 might be valued or not valued: in case they were 
valued, the complete ownership of them passed to the bus 
band, inasmuch as the valuation was in the natureof a mie, 
and the husband could dispose of the things as he pleased, 
subject only to the liability of restoring their value, in ca.se 
of a dissolijiion of the marriage. If tlio things were iijt 
valued, and any ensued, without tlie fault or culpable 
neglect of the husband, the loss fell on the wife. In the 
case of things which were not fungibiles or not valued, the 
ownership during the marriage inight be considered as in 
the husband, and as ratiiraing to the wife on the diaeolu- 
tiou of the marriage. In sueK a ease Ihe hnsbend could 
manage the wife's property as his own; ho enjoyed the 
profits of it during tne marriage, and could sell it. With 
sonic exceptions Iwwcver he could not sell or dispose of the 
wife s immoveable properly which wbs included in the dot 
(dutale praednim ). ( Gaius, li., s. OS ; Inttit., ii.. tit. 8.) Tlie 
portion became the husband's on the solemnization of the 
marriage, and he liad the profits of it during tho marriage, 
la the ease of divorea Ihe poitiim,ar apart of it,aoe«nrding to 
cifenmstances, was restored. In ease the wife di«d during the 
I suLsistencc of a marriage, part relurned to her f.iihcr, and 
part remained to tho children of the luarriage, if any; but 
It might, by the terms of the marriage contract, becuinu 
tho husband's, even if there were no ^ildren of the mar- 
riages As to tho portion of tho wifo, whatever might have 
bent er^nally the rigbu of the huslniid over it by virtm 
of the maniage, it was in blar timaa lha mbjeet of tke 
a»ptaw ittf ul rt ioBi ut the atabgt ■etttopwnt. TheftM^ 
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tioM of Uw whirli arose on the tutfjeot Of Um 4m WWt 
numerous and soiuctiiuus (litl'ioult. 

In cnuxneratiii.;; the modes by wliicli a man may acquire 
property fter univcnetiiUem, Gaiui> uietiUun;> uittrnaj;k:, by 
wbich » Wonui comes in mantan viri, and lie obs€r> cs that 
ail things pass to the busbani). Xbo OManiogof this juw 
«i«o is perhaps not qnit* oeruin ; Init it is paiiqr ««plun«d 
bjr what has been alieadf aaid. 

(Dig.nMu 3,'DeJiM«DvUttiii tit.5,'I>»nioibilateli:' 
VI., ' DaDtiUbn-; ThitMUt, Sg$lem du Ban- 
dekten-RedtU.) 

MARROW, or MEDULLA, i!i the fat coniained in the 
caseous tubes and oclh ot tbe bones. [Bons.J It consist* 
of an oily Uuid, contained in minute vesicles, which are 
UMitlly collected into bundica and ooclosed in spaces sur- 
rounded by bony walls. It is tnoat abundant in the cavities 
of the long Ikhu h, und in the sponsy tissue of theituticular 
extremities, and ufthc shurt ruuuded bones. 

Spinal ntarrow and medulla spitKiHs arc iiamw MOe- 
tiroes applied to the spinal chord. [NhKVhs ] 

MARKU'BIUM VULGA'RE (White Horehuund). a 
biontwU or perennial herbaceous plant, common by road- 
aidM, the officinal part of which is the leaves; these are to 
be collected without the alalka. Tbey ure of n «lutMli> 
grey woolly appearance, poa sessc d of a fUnt odour* vhieh 
betonifs k's* by drying', and a f ilter sharp taste. Ten 
pounds of Icavus yifld four pounds ul cxliact. Their chief 
oonstiliR-nts arc a bittir ixtractiv^ trith a Totatilo eil* and 
piobably some astringent matter. 

White horchound, when young, is apt to be confounded 
irith tMliy other labiate plants, particularly the BaUota 
nigra, or bnak horehound, which possesses a disag re eab l e 
odour. The medicinal nrcporties of horehottnd are TCry 
lUM^iiiflcant, being demtilcent, slightly tonic, and astringent 
As a jKiput 11 luody, it enjoys great favour in many pul- 
uionary coiujiUaUK ; but the nioparatious vended under the 
name of horehound often contuin MOia offloieBt jmiediWitl. 
to whK'h they owe iheir itucoess. 

MARS, (lie planet which comes next to thu earth, in 
order of diatanee froin the sun, ii a briUiani atat of a aligfatly 
ted tint On examination in a tdeaooM, tbia edoiir is fbund 
to belong to )>at ts of the surface of the planet which have 
been runjectured tu bo land; the rest, which appears some- 
what i^aeen. being supposed tube sea. C'<:rtain white spots, 
which appear at each pole after the winter of its humispnere. 
and disappcui during its summer, have lK>en coiijeciured 
lo be snow. 'Ihti apparent diametrr of Mars vanes from 
3"'C to 18"l28, being ^''-l'-) wlien the i bnet is at its mean 
diataooe from tlie earth. The real diameter ie *M7 of that 
of the earth, or aboat 4100 milee. Ita bulk ia *tsail «f that 
of the earth, and its ma.ss i.s -00(HHW39S7 of that of the Mln, 
or about the ■ii4t>uutith part. 

'I'lie planet revolves on its axis in 24'* 39" 21**.^. and the 
axis is indiaed to the ecliptic 30° 18' lu light and 

heat aso 43 per cent of thoee of the earth. 

Elements qf the Orbit <ifMatt. 

Bpoeh 1799b December 31* lS<»nieaa astronomisal time 
et Seeberg. 

Semiaxis major 1*5336923^ th*t «f Ao earth bauv ai- 

sumed as the unit. 
Kxccntriniiy 0933070 ; ita lecttbr ilMNMW (or incnaaa in 

100 years) OUUOUOirC. 
Inclination of the orbit to the odiptta l*6l'6'''S; ita 

acoular alteration insensible. 

Longitndea IVom tbe mean eqnino9t of the epoeh(l.)of 
the asMnding node 47^ 69' a^" 4 ; its secular iacreaee (com- 
bined with the iMre<>eMion) 'Ibw" \ CI.) of the perihelion 
33/> 2'i' b\"\ its secular increase (combined with the pre- 
cession) 6582"; (.1.1 of the planet (mean) 232^ 33' 23" 2. 

Mean snlereal iiiolion in one meau solar day, 31' 26"'656 ; 
in 36i| days r^sJluu" 74» ; sidereal revolution 666-9796458 
mean sular dav^i. 

MAKS. or MAYORS (called Mmwn in tbe Oscan 
language), the god of war among the Romans, generally 
considered as correspondinjr to the Greek Area. 
also called Marspalcr or Marspiter (GelL. v. \ mid was 

;<>hippod in peace under the n.iint- of Quirinus, and in 
war untlor that of Gradivu^. I'hcre was a temple in Rome 
barred to Quirinus, and anolhcr out«tide the city, in which he 
was worshipped under the name of Gradivus, on the Appiau 
Way. near the gate Capeiia (Servius on dineid, i. 296). 
Aerarding to tnutioiw oomBlue vat the aon of Maia^ bgr 



Rea Silvia; and it waa poihaps owing lo h« enag tte i 

lar god of tbe Romans that tbe busbeadsM wm 
lomed, according to Cato {De He Rutt., c_ 1 41 n *» 
their prayers to this deity, when they punfiod tAnr >« 
performing the cacnficv called mocw/ovt/iai. wh-j-ii <TXr- 
aiated of a pi^. a sheep, and a bull. Iff ;i olau csLUai by 
Oato. UaM 8itffanu2> (r. ^3) Aix-uidizx^ vj a prAr;pie ■ 
Roman mythology, by which a male muk a Iwale ik«y mw 
always supposed to preelde over liie MM *l^rt of Aev 
' , the SoBMOB had a RoMoaa «f mm 




or desire. 

Bei-loxa. 

.\ r i.:id sliicld (anci/c), whuh w j^ : h»w 

been tbe shield of Mars, u tiaiti Ui hate tu.eii ircei iMsooi 
during the reign of Numa, and was entru»>4 liw mtm t£ 
the Salii, the priests of Mars. Eleven oib** ateil^ Van 
made like it, in order that it might not be in4e>L 

The first month (Martiiu) of the old Roman yemj. mhrS 
consisted of ten months only, derivod its name frtn t^ 
gwl. 

Mars is generally rc-prewsnted with a beard, hot m vtWr 
respects like the Greek Aie-*. and is fr«que«>:.) : i W m 
the same group with Kea bUvia. (Miiikr.^Artaiwasufir dur 
Kuint,\i. 41 .'.) For the Greek god of see Aaxv 

MARSA'LA. a town a& the motors ■Hieiaile of Sscdr. 
bnilt near the site of the aalieot LayboBeaa. nw f«et tt 
which is filled up. Then; is however good urn rji.-'. let- 
tered by a small island which lies off the ooasi, am m'sMk 

is mbntionediatho hiMeiyefiho aiifooflilyb4Mil9ite 

Romans. 

Tbe present town of Marsala, which was haUt ky lAw 
SaraceMi contains about 10,000 mhabitaota. and Wt««ip»lo 
the intendonsa or proinoo of Trapani. [Taapsirt.] TW 
country around prodiwe* very epod white wio^ wh«-t 
is prejmied for exportation by an English merruttiie b^ww 

established there, ar. l n l.^i i-Anb) tin- uafi-L i.f MansL:. 
It is exported in ^rr.a tja^utiiics lo Mj.;u, and •]>« 
England. Th< i i' im.' very lew n-m-nn* of anLiqui:\. •i- 
cept »<onie traces ot former aqueducts and lOTibo i 
abiHit ihe country. 

MARSAN, a subdivision of Ga«<KM. im Fa 
included in the department of L 
was its capital. [Fbamcs; QotnM n 

L>ANt>ES.l 

MARSDEN, WILUAM. a di^t n-ii ! Owat*: 
srholar, was born in Dublin, on ili.- loth of NotraWt. 
I ij-i. He was of a Derbyshire family «hich had ««tt>^ a 
Ireland at the end of tne rei^ of Queen Aium. J iSs 
Marsdcn, his father, was the son of one of Ibv vr^^ti 
settlersgandwasestaldishod in Doblm as a mierrhnif «a a 
large scale. The sobjeet of Ibis article was his uetb 
After going through ihe usual eour^e <if cLssacai cdjolt - 
in the schools of Dubliu, he n.is ul^^ut U> b« esWrvd a; 
Trinity College with a view to tlieehurch, wbenb^ ies^a-t 
led faim to take a very dilTereut (ounc. Uja efabs: br.<j<*£ 
had before proceeded to Bencoolen as a civil eem&i H t^ 
East IiKlia Company ; and aandiog home n omy fo«aaiM 
account of his pruspccia, the Iblher «m in ^o ^ 'od ta 
for another appointment in the same quarter fgr 
which nroved successful. He was accorrLn^y rot/«Ti 
from scnool, and in the beginning of tbe vear I 'J:. mi^-z. 
he was but 16 years of age, hv vmtmrkci) he Itris*. mx>i 
arrived at Bencoolen iu May of the same yrsr. Bert 
his assiduitv. intelligence, and integrity quirkJy eaeme^ 
lo him audi distinction as a amaU catj^b&ulmHC aal 
eemmnBity afforded. Ho became first sab-wneraear' 
and toon ifler principal aeeretary to the gmemmraL tv 
dutier, of thi-sf staiioiis were not very labori as. ao^ a&4^ 
ample leisure for »ludy uiii inquiry.' Mr M jfKicQ ami^vk 
the vernacular language of the t <iuntr>. liic M&lsy, aaJ ^ 
the same time laid in that atock of local 
being embodied alkenmrdl in hie 
foundation of his fiuBO aa a miter* 

Mr. Marsden's whole slay in Stimatm dad nol mmm4 
eight years, but how well and diliffcntly herm»k*«(d it* 
brief period can only be !.uHicieniYy apVrvciaii^ fc" 
who, like the writer o) thi* article, have Ux r. cr, ..•(•. li t3» 
same puri>uits. liui be felt that hw po«i»» w«rw 
in the narrow field in which they wcfv exerc»««i. aad ks 
determined upon an experiment, usual in such a eoeeae hok 
that of reluming to England to push b» fMrtono. He Mt 
tltat. at all ovente. litoiary leisure. iodepeod«oe«. •»! a 
congenial oUnato WouM bo aamred to hxm by thia sao. 

HaviDK thia oi^Mt in via«,> qoinoA r 
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Mnmer of 1 779, and in the last days of tho tame year 
■rriTed in England, with good health, but uith a very 
trifling income of a few hundre<l )k>u[k1s a year. Hit fint 
attempt was to procure a small po«t under the government ; 
but, failing in this, he resolved on a literai7 retirement, 
and un supplying tiie want of wealth by a prudent economy ; 
■ad if be wmmxis abandoned this course, bis departure 
Uon it cannot be said to have been of bii own seeking. 
Shortly after bis return to England he made the acquaint- 
ance of tho lulu Sir Joseph Baiikis, aiul at his philoso- 
))liical bru'akl'usLs nu!t and acquuc<l the I'riendship of some 
of the must ciiuiKWit men of tlie day, Sohmder, M:is- 
kelyne, Dalrymple. RcanelU and Herschel. He soon b«- 
canea Fdlow of the Roral Sodetjr, and eventually of almost 
ttfmf laaroad or aeientUUi aooiety of ominenee in the king- 
dom. Hb lilarary teoutation ma Hmored by the publica- 
tion, in 1 762, of the well-known ' History of Sumatra.' This 
work, which hajt come to a third edition, and has been 
translated into FreiRli and German, has maintaine<l its 
reputation with the public for the \>n\g perind uf yearct. 
It has the peculiar irapre^i> of Mr. Mar>don's mind, strong 
sense, truthfulness, and caution, in so fur as our language 
at lca«t is concerned, it may be considered as the ilrtt book 
of Onental travoU whicht with a thwough and intimate 
pOTional knowledge of local detaiti, eoniDinea philosophy, 
science, and a libcrul i • . Kiintunce with letters. For 1 i 
years after bi^ return lo Eiiglaiid Mr. Marsiien's lime was 
devoted wholly to literature and bcience ; and in this man- 
ner it was his fixed intention to have ptuaed tho rest of his 
life. In 1 78*2 ho had resisted tho temptation of going to 
India with Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, with the luorative 
oAOBOf secreUry; and, in 1787, the certainty, under the 
•napioee of the leading partiea at the India Uvam, of be- 
eoniing an East India Director. In 1795 however, invited 
by Ean Spencer, on the recommendation of his intimate 
friend.tlie oelebrated peo^aphpr, Major Rennell, he accepted 
ihe situntion of M-ioml MtTelary ; and iii due c<jur.se of time 
the i»ecrutary of liie littio Bcncoolea government, and the 
author of ilio ' Hi&tory of Sumatra' became chief eecretary 
to the British board of AdmiraUj, with the war aalarv of 
4000/. per annnm. In this matter hi>wev«r it is evident 
that Mr. Marsden rather yielded lo the advice of his friends 
than consulted his own inelination. No man at the same 
time oould be better f!tled. by diligence, otlicial training, 
integrity, ami (general nitelli^entf, to discharge the various 
functions which he was called upon lo inrlorm, :iiid he did 
SO discharge them for a period of \1 years, greatly to hts 
«wn honour and the pnolie adva:ita^e. Tins pariud too 
eomprehended the mort eventful and gloiiouaia the history 
of the Britiah navy, fbr it enibn<«d tbe vietoriee of Cape 
St. Vincent, Camperdown, the Nile, and Trafalgar. In 
1807 Mr. Mursden, whose health began to suffer severely 
by the laborious discharge of the very onerous duties uf his 
otfice, tendered his resignation of the secretaryship to the 
Admiralty, and retired on a pension of 1500/. per annum. 
Xbe flrstaolid fruits of Mr. Marsden's leisure were tbepubli- 
cation, in Ml 2, of his Grammar and Dictionary of tho Malay 
laoguagab the meet diflicult, elaborate^ and, wo mayporhapa 
add, the meet likely lo endure of hia literary laboora. A 
portion of the materials lie liad of course brought with him 
from Sumatra, and wu llnd him engaged in the compila- 
tion of the Dictionary as for back as ir^S. Tho eventual 
pubkicaiion of theso works however did uut take place until 
33 years after he had quitted Bomaini, and, oonaoqnontly, 
after he had oeasod to receivn any aitiatanea flwn native 
initmetoto. When we conaider tbeielbre the aeeutacy and 
erudition by which they are so eminently characterized, 
we must look upon them as affording the biglicst proofs of 
happy industry and acuteness. 

After the lapse of twenty-six years, they still continue, 
an they are likely long to continue, the only standard work.s 
on Malayan philology. Translations of tluim have been 
made, under tho auspices of the Nethoiland government, 
both into tho French and Outeh languagoi. In 1817 he 

tuhlished Us *Transhition of the celebrated Travels of 
[arco Polo.' The translation I ns >neii made with Mr. 
Marsden's accuslooied accuracy, and is accompanied by a 
commentary fiu- more valuable than tliu translation itself. 
In 1^13 he published the first part, and m laij the- second, 
of his 'Numisinala Orientalia, or Description of Eastern 
Coin^' a valiwble collection of wbtcb bao fallen into his 
hands by j^orobaae. This is a wevk of irsat caro and bom- 
iof, in wbioh, as wdloa in somoioipeelo in Iheoompilatiuin 



of tho Malayan Dictionary, he had the invaluable o^ist- 
ance of hi* learneil relative Sir Charles Wiliiiiis. in 18.12, 
in bis seventy-eighth year, Mr. Marsden published bis last 
work, comprising three Essays, the longest, most ekburate, 
and important of which is on the Polynesian or East I naular 
Languages, a subject which bad long encaged his attention 
and was a ^reat ftvottrits with hin. He was indeed the 
first that pointed out (he oaiutMioo of a considerable body of 
Sunaerit words in all the eultivated Polynesian lant^uogos, 
and also tho singubr connexion which exists ainoiij.; these 
languages themRelve<>, extending from Madagascar to Easter 
Island. In Mr. Marsden voluntarily relmquisiied his 

pension to the public, an ucl of liberality and generosity 
which, at (be time, had no example, and tias bad very few 
since. It met, as it well deserved, the warmest applause of 
the House of Commons. In 18^14, IMingi as lie himself 
sayi, the increasing infirmities of age, he Mtomined in his 
liio-time to bestow his rich collection of coins and medals 
and his extensive library of books and Oriental tnanu- 
scnpts ui such a manner as would imike tlieiu most ser- 
viceable lo the public. The coins and me<lals he gave to the 
British Museum, and his library to the newly-founded 
King's College. In 1833 he had a slight apopleetie attack, 
and in 1834 and 1835 a second and third. TlMsa greatly 
enltebled his body, toavins him however hi the entire pos- 
session of his memory. Tlie final and fatal attack did not 
take place until tlie Cih of October, is.lfj, when, at seven 
o'clock in the luorninn, after passing a tranquil night, he 
gently t;xpired, hardly uttering a ^roan, in the eighty-second 
year of a happy, prosperous, and well-snenl life. Agreeably 
to his own directions, bo was intcrrcti in the ccmelory at 
Kensul Green. In 1807, shortly after quitting the Admi- 
ralty, Mr. hfarsden maiiied the eldest daughter of his old 
and intimate firiend tho late Sir Charles WiiKins ; and not- 
withstanding the great disparity in the ages of the parties, 
the connexion, wluch lasted near thirty years, was one of 
iiji; ]] ati!»faction and happiness, the result, un both sides, 
uf ext'iuplary prudence, good sense, and high principle. 
His widow is the judicious and accomplished editor of the 
' Autobingraplucal Memoir' from which «w have extracted 
this brlor account, and which has been printed Ibr privato 
circulation only, and not publbhed. 

MARSEILLE, a seaport and city in France, capital of 
an arrondissement in the depai tmeni of Bouches du Rhone. 
It is on the coast of the Mediterranean, 4U» to -110 miles in 
a direct line south-south cast of Pans, or 197 miles by iho 
road through Auxerre, ChSions-sur-.Saone, Lyun. Valence, 
Avignon, and Aix. in 4:^ 18' N. lat and 6*> 'li'E. long. 

Alsrseille was fimndad by the inhiOHlanis of Pbocan 
(<»(Maia). a Oreok town whien was a member of the Ionian 
confederation. [Ionia.] The Phocsans founded several 
colonic^, in the western part of the Mediterranean, of which 
Massilia, as the I^itins gener.iUy w rote it, or Mossalia ITAaa- 
caXiai accorUitig to the u&ual Greek orthography, was per- 
haps the earliest, as it certainly was tho most important. 
Two colonies of Phoctcans successively established tbem> 
selves in the place, the tin>l about B.C. 600, while PbocM 
was vat flourtshing. The leader of this original eolonj, 
coned by Aristotle ('H MmwtikmrSw ITaXim'A. quoted in 
AtiiensDus AiiirvoifofurTai, lib. x.) Euxeniis (F.rCivtif). hav- , 
in^; found favour in the eyes of Petia (llirra), diiui.'hter of 
Niinos (Nfii'of), king of the Sejjfihrijjians, a tnbe juobably 
of Ligurians (Justin., HitL, c. xJiii.), received her in mar^ 
riagOh and also permission to ftond a city. The eiieum* 
ataneos are rdalied, withaono variation, by Justin. 

The new colony was early involved in noatilities with the 
native tribes, Ligurian and Cdtie^ over whom the Masai- 
lians obtained several victories, and established new seltle- 
mcnls ttlonij the coasts, in order lo retain them in subjec- 
tion. The surrounding harbari,ins acquired from the new 
settlers some of the arts of civilised life: tiiey le;urned to 
prune and train the vine, and to plant tlio olive. The 
Massiliaiu had also to contend wuh the uower of the COr^ 
thaginians (the commercial rivals of the Greeks in weslam 
Europe), whom they defeated in • sea*light of early but 
uncertain date. (Thucyd., lib. i., c. 13.) 

Tho second colonizatiun of Massilia took place about b.c. 
544, on occasion of the IMiocacans (juitting their iiati\e city 
to avoid tho subjuclion wuh which they were threatened by 
the Persians. Herodotus docs not notice the fact of any of 
tbesu Pbocawns settling at Marseille : be says that they 
sailed to Alalia in CoMsai, which was a Pbocaan colony, 
and oommenood finey. Tiw I^hont and Carthoginiaro 
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uniting ngnlnst them, ft great sc«-flRM Ifwk plaeo, in 
which th« pirates ubtainetl a dear-bought victorv. AAur 
t)iis baitl* lhay lift Oonifl* ftr Rhagium. (Hmd., i lo 

167.) 

The Ma'^stlian eonstitution was aristocratic ; their laws 
tnd their reiigioua Hiet ware timilar to tlK»e of the loniaiu 
of Alia. Tha wtinhtp of tlia Bphcaian Arletni*. or Diana, 
was rhiri^ihud with |>ecu1ior reference, both in Massilia 
it^i lt n\)i\ III its colonic*. The governing IkkIjt wm a senate 
i -i r, , ) 1 if f>()i) inM^oiiv pQlle<l Titmichi (rijioPxw). \« Im 
Mtfie aii|H>tiited fur lif«. Tlii» sttiittitr hml IIAmn prcsident<i 
(wowtf r a w c), who formed a sort of comiuiitfe, by which Uhj 
ordinary biuiiness of the govaratnant was managed. Of this 
eoiomlttce three persons pataaasad the chief power. The 
Timtiebi wen eboaan ftom ■aaiig those who had ahUdren, 
and in whose fhinllws the rigltt of eitiaeiwliip bad been 
pos»e8«i'il ' V t'.jl'u Lrt'iuM iitiiiii!*. (Slnilm, lib. iv.) 

The MassiluuK, like the Plux a^aiis, wore n tuivul |H>oplc •. 
they ha«l M'VL'r'.il coloini'* or iui>t.s on ilii? roasts hotli of 
Gaul, Spain, ontl Italy: as Kmponum ( B^iri»(»»i«»'), now 
Ainpurias in Spam ; Rhm Agaiha (P6if 'AyaBij), now 
Agde t Tauruaia (Tav{M«c). or Tauroentiam (Tovpoivriov), 
now Taivnie, near La Ciotat; Antipolia (AvrlsraXif). now 
Antibes ; Olbia (OXriit), perhaps the port and eaitle of 
Leoube, between Hicrcs and St. Troi>ci; and Nietsa 
(Nir<iui), now Nice. They oaily «iul *ti'a<lil\ rultiviilccl an 
alliance with tho Romrms, \\lmli nUiiHico tinidually 
conrertcd into subjerli ni. In tlip cinl wnr of lViiii|>iy nivi 
Canar they embraced the party of the former ; and receiving 
L. Domitius, one of hia moat saabMt partisan;, within tlwir 
waU% and appoiutiog bin governor of tha city, ihvg doaad 
their giites againat ClBSar, nhder pretenee of pfeaarrinK 
neii!ra!;ty fn.c. 49). Ctesar. lin^tcninrr into Spain against 
AlVuiuus and Petroius, after buihiiiig iunl c'luipiniig n srpia- 
dmn with marvelluu* cclrrilv, loft ins hciitiiiaiit t". Tie 
lionit)^ with thrcu li^^ions to larry on the »ieK&, atid 
appuiiiL'l D. Brutus to command his lleot. In the llrst 
naval encounter the townsuii-n were detbatad, with the lis<^ 
of nine vaarots. But the place was welt atored with warlike 
maehioea; and the townsmen being eneourafod by 
arrival of L. Nasidicnus, who tnta tent by Pompet to their 
.nid. Willi II «i:|u:»(liuii of <le^'cntecn ships, they refitted their 
(lt'<-t, ntid put to &€a to join him ; but (Ue confederate tiect 
Iteiriij (icfcatcd by 1). Brutus, and an attempt to destroy the 
n.achmes which'Trebonius had preparv<l for the attack of 
the eitj having failed, they were induced to apply for an 
nnttfaitioet Ihi^ when obtained, they violated bi' an attack 
in which they seriously damaged the works of Tiebonius ; 
but these being repaired, thcv again implored an Drmi»tice ; 
and on Ca»ar*s return from his victory over the Pompeians 
in Spain, tlu-y •siirn.iulen il Id inm. C'tT'tar did not reduco 
them into entire Hubjectiun, but left two Icgiona in garrison 
while he marched fijrward into Italy. (ChM,» De Bm. Cm^ 
ilb- i. 34-.16. 56. 57; ii. l-lfi, ilS 

The municipal i^ovcrnmont of Maaailia rcmamcvl unal- 
lered, but ita political independence was virtually over- 
thrown. The attention of the Masailians was no^ mor* 
din-cted to literatim' and ^ditlosophv, of wliidi iiidi-c'! tlii y 
were already dilim-iit miltnators. l^hey had !*iu-ciid throu^ii 
tho (iouth of Ciiiiil the ktiMwK'dLn-" of tiie Ga-i-k writ ten dia- 
meter, which Ca -ar fniiid in uio among the Huhetti i />(• 
lii-ll. ijall., lib, i.. e. aud now their city became to the 
west of Burope what Athena waa to the east. The ino<lerate 
charges and frugal habita of the citizens added to the 
advania^ of the place at a plnoe of atody, and the most 
illustrio'uH of the Roman youth rnofted thither. Cicero 
Ii.is re.- irded in the strongest langua^te the i>rnis»»s of the 
M.i-Mliaiu ('>r<tt. pro L. Ftaero, c. Lny Im* put a 

lii^'li L iii'i imuni upon thrin mtu the iiiuulh of a Rho'liin 
amlKisiiadior (lib. xxxvii , 54); awl Tacitus <.4»»i<^>/«e / f to, 
c. 4) has spoken in the anie strain. [Agricola.] 

For more than three eanturies the hntoty of MaiaiUa pi» 
aentsnoevcntofinieTest. In the tnniblea whieh fbllowcd 
the abdi rition of Diocletian and Maximian, the latter (a.d. 
3l«i atteinjitcd to resume the purple at Aries, to the pre- 
judice 1 ilie eui(><rot t'Hnijitantine, hi«t son-in-law; Imt 
bcint; balt'.t d in atlcinpt, flnl toMassiHa, which ho vainly 
atlcmptet! to defend. The city surrendered, or wai taken 
by Constantine, and Maximian became hi« own execn* 
ttoner. 

In the retifn of Honorius, Maasilia repclle«l the attempt 
of the Visigoihie king Ataulphus, to take possession 
tPbotii, BUliMk,)} hut 11 •flonmrda hanm tha prayaf 



Rtirffundians, Visigotha, and Franks. It wu takm tgm 

llio Franks by Thoodoho the CHtrogiub kini^ of ItaJy. 

Toward ihu middle of the sixtli rt-in.ri 
which we mny now ({ive its modem na{XM>, wtM 
the rest of Provence by Vitiges IheOslru^lh to the Ff^tft 
in order to secure their alliance againat tha Eaascra «■> 
peror Justinian, who had sent Rcl:>arina %t> » m i i i t Ittff 
While under tba Fmnknh aeaptra the lD«n eeCmd h-.m 
the LoBibarda, who aaeked tt ftfSK and fun tS* i«*ie 
rens, who seized it, but were (|uirkl« dir,«) fn>cn ti t^w 
Frank*, about the middle of tlie ei^^hili OMitarr. la tin 
diMsiuii of the einpin-' of ( liarlemHi^iie .^rnoit^ bi« ^^-trriA- 
ants (A.D. b56), M ir«eille M.a4 iticludcd m the kis^^n 
Prowncfs, under tliarl«s, joungor *on of lb* rrir*r" 
Uothaira; and afterwards it made put of the laiffci if 
Pfovenoe. or Bourgogne Ctt-jufaiM; nnder Boaon f «^ wn^ 
The union of this kingdom with that of BcKirp:;^ .? Tnn» 
jurnne under Kodolph II. (A.n. 930), and the tohv-ni.rat 
aequisition of the united kingdoms by the rmpcr^r C^pi-^ : 
lo Salic (A.D. I03!2), brought MarMnlle into the r-jvttt-r: ■( 
a remote depender.i y of theG<«rman erapii*. Dann- ta*^ 
chanty, from the tenth century Marsvitie was aodat tiM 
mimcdiuic dominion of its own viscount*. 

The HanMiUeia »n>aar lo bam been admH en{a«Hi ii 
the Craaadea; and in the third Ohaade. a esww ansamrr^i 
sailed from fh. r rl. The r, rnmerw of the lo»n ii ti i 
nine was great, iiiui the Imm^rn ■wrr« in |«*!r«r with 
of the great trading cities of Italy f.r ilo j of 'n-it 

or of defence. In the b^inning of tb« thirteenth mt«d7 
thuy freed themselves frum feudal subjection to t^r v» 
oounts imd to tho counts of ProTenea. and oixanand tham- 
■elvea Into a mtinieinal republic; under • chief m^ w tja ta 
called the ]iodcMat ; nut in a few years they wrtv drpri^r*! f 
many of their privileges by Charles of Anion, munt of Pr- 
venco, brother of l.nns IX. It was fr r,i Marv;Ile trm 
Charles set sail for tlie conquest of Naples. The trouhlf"* wb.r^ 
agitated Provuiico during the reigns of fats suce«-!s(tfs rat 
tenally diminished the pcmilatiaa of Maneillt- ; nd mm f he 
authority of the enperar m P r e iw w e had eaaaed la r% «t 
even in name, tha CMuMiy naaatpoMd la the hmwia wf the 
Brigands, who bad riaen up dnimc the ware of tlte En^*^ 
in France and the desolation of that kh<.;'^'>m 

In the contest for the sovereiimty of N □ pit if*d I*nnr.r«T, 
bet ween tile lioiis(_-s of Anjou ami lfiM«i;i>f L> riij i .- . r:*^- 
sequently uf Aragon, the Marseilkns fiuthfully adherrd i<> 
the house of Aiijuu, and rendered a|fnal acrrtees to z 
cause ; but in tlw year 14SI the to«n vha tnkm hy the kiac 
of Aragon. and a conaidaiaMo part of it aaehed avl berard 
It was, upon tho retreat of the Aragonese ( a.d \ tf^ h:- 
ther plundered hy maraudcn from the surroun'l-.nt n c;iT-< 
Tlio town recovered h )«rvcr from this •cverw lilov. jj * 
became the ordinary residence of R#n#. duke of .\r->i «»d 
Lorraine, who dud beie, a.d. Mi"' Vj. n the itntb ff 
Charles, count of Maine^ aucccssor of IVtee, Mancdli (anr 
directly under the governmeal of the rrmrik cn«l, t» 
which it baa ever ainoa remained subject. 

In the war of the emperor Cliarlci V. with Fr«s«7'> I 
of Frnncc. the Constable Duke uf Bourbvn [B.. "-! 
( harlks DK]at the head of anajis»y of Imperu]:>t<> Se^iii^j 
Marseille (\.u. IjJli, but was bravely rrjWW hf lit 
townsmen. Ill ;lie year ! jlfi the town wa? x^xsn u»»»4»-C(r*»- 
fully atiaekeil l y tiie Iiinieriahsts under Chsrln V in |er» 
iton'and tb« Duke of Alba, la the religio«a tmofalan of the 
sixteenth century a plot waa fbnned ta-n. t$%9» to W^rv 
MarseiHe into the power of the Ixragut bd- i: fsiWd V.V 
sequently however the jKirtisans of il^ 1.. ,'i'e z^.-.T-ri * 
complete ascendancy in the csiv, wincb K Lie fir fr.i < 
intestine commotions, untd the Duke of i- r.-r r" »er-T"- 4 
I'lovcnce, for Henn IV.. w:n admittc<l (a v i. > tie 
partisans of that monarch. In the ivign of JUiuu X1Y 
municipal privileges of the city were dimillidHd. ned Ibn 
were built, as much mobably to eonirul ti)c tevrn>R)c« nr, u 
defend the place. In a d. 1750, 40.tfOO or jtf.ce* «f »* 
inhabitants were swept n,>:iy by pestilence. BcJcr- 
bii^hop of Marseille, llic teiievin* or munKri-^l nB-rr-i , 
I lie town, oimI thnw physicians of Montp^ llier. .;.s.:i- 
theinwlvca by their coiirnqeuus i»erform.ince »>f itxv dbto 
at this tiyfalg aeaaon. In the Kevolutwn lire ManwJWn 
acted acananiffuout part. A band of political tsnatcs «c«l 
to Pari*, ana were amung the leaders in the nitark «■ 'ta 
Tuilcrics, in Aujriist. 1712. The lownAmen attrmpc<^ w. 
iit vain, to support by an insurrection the Otrondiata « j» 
the party cf the Mountain. 
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Tlia city of Maiiiil* is built on the coast of the Maditer- 
noaan, whieb lianr nm north and aouth. The harbour ia 
ftmad by • mall iidat of tba aaa, tuniiiBg aaatward into 
the very neart of tba eihr. wbiob ia butlt round it. Ita im- 
modiate site is a nA valley or hollow enctoted on the land- 
side hy hills, of which the highest i* lliat of Notre bamo dc 
la Garde, on the south, suriiiounio<l hy a fort. From the 
sunitnit of the bill of Visto, on the north side of the 
town, over which the road from Faris leads, three milaa dis- 
tant, a fine view is obtained of tho town and of the numer- 
out Muolry-bonaeB (laid to ba fl«« or mx thousand in notn- 
ber) which oeeupy tba anrraundinf part of tba vaUay. Tba 
town was once fortiflod. and there are some renailia of iU 
walls and hastiuns. The entranoo fmm Paris is by a ilne 
broad planted road or wide street, which extendii into the 
heart of the town, and is prolonged in n direct line, by a 
street of less width, ([uilo tnroujrn the town. To the east 
of tUia atraat ia the old town, occupyuig a triani^lar 
|Mint Bortli of tha harbour. The other parti aonatitute the 
nawtflivii* wkidi oonaiau of broad atiateiitil t aali . piovidad 
with pavad fbot-paths and lined witn waTl^buitt ho ni aa. 
Tlic port, an oval of more than half a mile lonj; and about 
a (|iiartcr of a mile hroad, and capable of containing I'JOO 
vessels, iii ^uvii'uniK'd hy line <iu;i\ 4 used a ]iMinienade 
hy the townsmen in the winter. There are several other 
prouiciiBilcii, the finest of which ia that of Tourottc, or the 
JSaplanade^ on tba ahora ia tha tdd town. The plaoaa or 
•quauM ara noiB irameioni hi (ba oM tomi than In tba 
naw, but naitbar to lar^e, so regular, nor so ornamental. 
Tba town>hall built hy tlic architect Puget, faces the har- 
bour; tho ground ll ior is used a« the Bxcliange; the great 
councd chambcr lia.s souio fine paintings. There are a now 
ii'.arket house supjHirted by thirty-two colujnns of the Tus- 
oao order, a fl!>h-raarkct, and other markets ; a lazaretto 
on tha shore, north of the city, one of tho finest and best 
nanaaad in tba world. There' ara also a mint ; two theatres, 
the ebiaf of tham one of tba flnaat in Pranee; a triumphal 
arch, a column, and several public fount.iins. Water is hnnifjht 
from the little rivers Hiiveanno and Jarrct by an a(<ueduct 
almost entirely subterranean : and many hoOMW baTB valli, 
tho water of which is drinkable. 

Tho population of Marseille in 1789 was 76,222 ; in 1801. 
111.130; in 102.317; in 1821, 100,4K3; in 1S31, 

121,978 for tba town, or 145,115 fer.the whole commune; 
and in 1836, I4(>,239 for the coromoiM. It in the third eity 
in France for population, being exceeded only by Paris and 
T..yon. The city has always depended for its prosperity on 
commerce. Tlie harbour is very jsafe. Opposite tlie ninuth 
of it, wliich is naiTow, not pennitting the entiy uCni Jie than 
one t^hip ut a time, are the three small islaiuU of If (having 
a ca&tlc, once used ns a state prison, and numerous batteries), 
Ratonnaau, and Pomteue, which are both forlifled. The 
ontranea to the port S defended by two forts; that of St. 
Jfm on the nortn, and that of St. Miebolaa on (he sooth. 
Fort St. Nieholaa, whieb was oonverted by Louis XlV. 
into a citadel, has baan in gnat fart daomlahod by (ha 
townsmen. 

The port is not deep, and is liable to be filled hy tho mud 
brought down by the rain from the neighbouring hilla: 
machines aio eootinuall v at work to keep it clear. Pirigates 
aennot enter without diflkulty; riiifia of the line eannot 
enter at all, but are obliged to anchor in tte road between 
the islands of Ratonncau and Porodgue, where olso vessels 
perform (|uaraiitinc. Tins anchorage is secure. The nntn- 
lier of vessels which enter the port is estimatc<l at .')i>UO or 
GOOO in tlio year; and the customs and other dues collected 
are estimated at nearly l.Ooii.ooti/. annually. The French 
trade with the Jjerant is entirely carried on from this port ; 
and there is active conmuniruiion with Italy, Spain, and 
Barbwy. The ianorti ate of raw eoUon, aupr, dye<wooda» 
and of divers trtielea flom the Levant. The exports are of 
wines, brandy, corn, dried fruits, oil, soap, hosiery, damask 
and other linens, woollens, silks, leather, hides, and coloiual 
produce. The chief manufactures are those of »<)ai>, mo- 
rocco and other leather, glass, porcelain, hats, caps, starch, 
gunpowder, snul( atom* Slllj^ur, vitriol, nitre and other 
oheinicals, glue, was^caaines, straw-hats, and cutlery. The 
reflning of sugar and salt, calico-printing, the distillation of 
brandy, essences, and liqueurs, cork-cutting, and the pre- 
paration of ancho%'ie8 and other salt provisions, dried fVuits, 
olives, and wino for cxporlation, are carried on. The city m 
from its commercial character the resort of foreigners uf all 
patiooi; andthaviriatyof eoattaw^eontinnal WM t knad 



medley of languages which this occasions are among the 
moat alriking featurea of tha plana. The obaiaetar of the 
people is by no means fevoorably drawn by our anthoritiea. 

Marseille has communications by daily public conveyances 
with Lyon, Aix, Avirrnon, Nlmes, Toulon, Oenova, and 
other ])lacca ; and hy steam-boats at brief intervals willi 
Nice. Genoa, Les^horn, Bastia, Civita Veechia. and Naples; 
and at longer intervals with Port Vendre, Barcelona, and 
Valencia. It abounda with hotels and Iios some pubUc 
baths and handsome cafia. The mistral, a keen, parching, 
and often tampestuous wind, bli^its all verdure, owl iia 
blasts are interchanged with tha seorebing rays of an un- 
clouded sun ; swarms of gnats infest every corner nipht and 
day, and tho scornion is often found in the houses and occa- 
sionally even ui tlic beds. 

Marseille has a custom-house, a stamp-office, an exchange, 
and a board of trade; a commercial court, a subordinate 
justice court, and a tribunal for the regulation of the llsheriea 
and the sottlcmont of disputaa reapectmg them, the members 
of wUch, called Prud'hommes, are annually chosen by the 
fishermen firom among themselves ; and several other govern- 
ment or other public oflice*. Tlicrc is also an arsenal. 

The parish and other Catholic churclies and elmpels 
are twenty in number; tbere are u Protestant < liurrli 
and a Jewk' bynagogue; with several hobpilals and otlier 
charitable institutions. ThoiO are, an academy of sciences. 
bel)ea*lettres, and art; an agricultural and a modieal 
aoeioty ; a high-sehool, schools of madiabWb dliawing, music, 
and navigation ; a deaf and dumb sehod ; a public library 
of 60,000 volumes, a picture gallery, a museum, two botanic 
gardens, and an obicr\atoiy. literature is not much 
cultivated at jireient : astronomy and navigation are the 
studies chiefly pursued. Marseille has produce<I several 
learned and eminent inun. Tho navigator Pytheas and 
the poet PclroniuK Arbiter, in anticnt times, and tho aiw 
chiteet Puget, in modem times, are the chief. 

Few antntuities have been diseoveini at If aiaailH >nd 
there nit' no remains of antiont buildings; tone Statnos, 
urns, and medals have been dug uji. 

The dioceso of Marseille comprehends tho town nnd its 
arroiidis4»emcnt. Tho bishop is a 8ufi"ragan of tho arch- 
bishop of Aix. The town is the head quarters of the 8th 
military division, which includes the departments of Baasas 
Alpas, Vaueluse, and Bouehes du RhAna. The arrondiaso- 
mantcoBpiohenda an araa of aquara mihw, and com- 
Mabands nine cantons, or distrlets, each under a justice of 
MO peace, and sixteen communes. Tbo novumioil WBB 
17MI6 >n 1631, and 180.127 in 1836. 




MARSHAL, n terra which, in its origin, meant simply 
a groom or manager of horses ; but from the importance of 
sueh an employment in a rudo warlike nation, tne office of 
marshal bacaiae inveate<l with great militaiy authority, 
which, according to the usage of the thnea, drew to itself a 
considerable civil jurisdiction. One of the principal officers 
of state ia the king's marshal, which ofiice is now held here- 
ditarily by the duke of Norfolk, who is said to have theofiico 
of marshal of Englaml, and olso nn honour m respect of 
which he is carl marshal. 'J"his oflicu was executed in timo 
of war in the king's host or army; in timo of peace, in the 
aula regis, or king's greet court Upon the division of the 
aula ngia tho nanhal appohitad deputies in tho new 
eourta. tn the KiUK^a Bench, the manhal's deputy was 
called tho marshd oi the msrshslsea of the king's court, 
or marshal of the King's Bench. In the Exchwjuer, the 
deputy vas m;irsh;d of ilu: Kxciiefjucr, or clerk of the mar- 
shalsoa of tho Exchequer. Tho duty of the acting marshal 
is regularly to attend the court, and to lake into his enatody 
all persons committed to his custody by tho court. 

Tlio lonl high constable, w hen tiiere was one, and the 
earl marshal* were tho judges bofora whom the court of 
chivalry or court martial wss bold. This court had cogni- 
zance of cnntraets tourhint; deeds of arms nnd of war 
arising out of the roalm, and of all appeals [Appkal] of 

offtBMs oommitted outof tbeioalai, and of aattam wiuta 
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th? realm rc'ili:i::; 1o war. in casc« which tho oourU of 
oomraoti law wcte tncoinpetent lo decide. It« prcx-cedirif^s 
were according to the course of the Roman or civil law. 
Tba Mfl manbd mnnot hold tbia otnirt kIoim, and then.- 
haa betn no baraditacr or perroaDent bi^ eookablo kmcc 
the Hwfciiwof the dolu of WwilringlMiw. ' fwe MmiA 
Bolraiu* In tlie tima of Hanry Vtit In tiM fev omm te 
whi'-h thf rni:rt rjf chivalrv tias tufn siin'o held, a high 
consUbIc hat a nppointocl f jr ilie occasi'in. lii the caw 
of an ai>pc-:il of iloalh l>riu;.'ht iii I.Os:! aj.'a.ii>t Sir Kr.iricis 
lhake by the heir of one Dowtic whose lieail Drake liad 
struck ufT in parta beyond ua. Queen Elizuljoth refu^^'l 
to appoint a hit(h comtable; and thus, says IxirdCoke, the 
appeal slept Th« minor dutica of the earl marabal are set 
«itt with gi««t BioataoM* of dMaib in a dofloniMt praMmd 
in Spdnuinii *CRoMiy.* 

Besides the carl "T'tH*. there is a knight marshal, or 
marshal of the king's household. The ofTice of earl marshal, 
and that of luarsluil of tlii> King's Bench, as well as that of 
the kniKlit mnr^hal. is callcil a tnarshalsea; but the term is 
ordin.TMlN niinlii'd lo the last only. 

MAK^hAlSEA. la the MarshaUea of ihi' k n^'s 
household there are two courta of record. 1. lU n^mal 
court of Uie tu wihahee it » court of rawrd, to boar and de- 
tenaine cmmw hetWMn the Mrrtiitt of the king*! hooee- 
hM ud otben within the verge, that is. within a eirele of 
twelve miles round the king's palace, with a jurisdiction of 
pleas of tre^i pass where either parly is one of llie kini;'s mt- 
vanls. J. The palace rmirt waserecU'<l by leller* luiteiil, r> 
Charlc* 1., confirineil by Charien II, and has aiilhority to 
try all personal ai'tions between party and party, thuugh 
neither of them be of the king's huusehuld, provided they 
ari«c within twelve miles rauin Whitebait The judges of 
thi» court are, the steward of the king's household and 
knight nwhal ; hut the court is, in &et, held belbce a bar- 
rlater deputed by the knight-marshal. The palace court is 
held onci a wwV. in Scotland Yard, and raute'* arc here 
broii^-ht lo tiial in four or fi\e court-days unle-M tin v arc 
of sutlicicnt maj;tiilu<l.' or iui]niit,i!i''c to induce cillnn party 
to remove it into one of the superior courts. A writ of error 
lies ftom both courU into tlie court of king's bench. 

MAR8UAM. SIR JOHN, bom 1603, dnd inSS. The 
naUa hmOf of Marsham hare the honour ot tracing thum 
arimtaa—a» whose chief dirtactiea it wa» that be twaaoa 
of tfie mst omineot sdwlnt of his age, as the •Nuderof dieir 
hereditary honours. Ho was one of six sons and fourdau(;h- 
ter» of an aldennan of London, ami was Iwrn in the pari!>h 
of St. Bartholomew. He had ht* education in \Ve*tinin*tcr 
s<'hool. and St. .John's CAjllege, Oxford. He afterwards tra- 
vclle'l mucii abmad in France, Italy, and ( Jrnn ui) , t.osh as 
aprivate gentleman and in the suite of Sir Thomas Edmunds 
Ike ambaaaador. When he returned home he betook him- 
Mlf to the otac^ of the law, hat it does not appsar that he 
atlBbiodlaBonthaii to he appolBlod oooof tboifacdBrha 
ia Chaacsnr, and even this oflloe lie lost when the eonten- 
tkmfl arose between the king and the parliament. Nor was 
this all; f ir. f)llo«in^ the king to Ovford. ami reiuainins 
altaclied to the royal cauw, he sufl'ered jjre.itly m es- 
tate. On the change of the limes he was returned to par- 
liament for the city of Rochester, was restoretl to hie aix 
dorks' office, waa knighted, and mmix after was i iBilail a 
harooet. He died at Buahv Hall near Watford. 

Saeh ia the outline of htt lilk. The piBilnmliianoo of a 

CUlkal power to whoa ho was ehaoadoui, ia the period ef 
I liih when his mind was at maturity, gave him leisore to 
ptrsae th >»o studies f >r which he had acquired a ta«te in 
the earlier periol of hi* life. The subject on which hw 
miiid was |>articularly directed i» one ot peculiar intricacy 
and diHiculiy, the disentangling tlio jierjilexed stult iuents 
to be found in early writers concerning anticnt dyii.isties 
and events in the earliest periodaof history. The results of 
these studiM be gave to tbs world in a folio volume, printed 
it LondMi to Ult, wbifA ho eaUtlod 'Oanon Chnoieas, 
M%)Mtmu, Ikiakas, OtMoa.' being an enlargement of 
• wont on the samo tubjeiM publi^li.' t in ini'i. ciUiiKhI by 
kim'Diatribe ('hrmioloiririi ' .Sir J,.!ai M.ir»hain lm» treated 
the subjici in a manner l)«'litti:i,' a »<-lioiar intent on nothing 
but the d.MTuver) of trulii, if truth be utimnatito. His work 
ua- piibliithetl at I^ipiig in IA*<>, and ai Kram ker in I(i96. 
wiih a prefaco by the editor Menekeuios, m which some of 
bu coiiriusioas are oaostio n ed. It is prohahle that tbe 
iteBorvt MjraftiCiaMM poiMi tho 



In the same spirit he attacked the difliculties which SMI 
on the 'Chronol o^'vof tho Early Hi»toryof Pcnua:' but thia 
work has not, >«e believe, been given to the public; ivk r.u 
' Diaaertatioos on tbe Moner of the Aatienla.' aadoa the 
' Roman Provinoes and hmmt,* wkfchitiit 
MltaMnMoripl. 

anen ■ ■nwner wuik oi bb^ isbb eeseenseii, mo 
or npowvXauv, as he called it, to the great work on Rn?li^h 
inonastcrics. entitled 'Monasticon AogUcanum.' wbicii waa 
lH-i;un by Kafter Dodsworth, and lUHnsd kjT Bir WilNaa 
Dupdale. This appeared in If.j5. 

Sir John Marsli.iin wai not only himself learned, but kii 
two sons, Sir John Marsham of Cuxton, and Sir Robost 
Marsham of Bushy, were also studious and learned m«n 
The son of Sir Robert wia cvsatad Lord Bowasgr hy Kiaff 
George L 

MARSHES are those pUees of jraateror laesoxMM 

on the earth's surface, where tbe aoU ia almost oooacandf 
soaked with water. The swamp, the bog. the fen, and the 
iiiora.ss. are so inutiy different names for the same thioi^ or 
modilicaticpns whicli have not yet been defined. Wbellwr 
marshes be considered witii regard to their adv-antacea et 
disadvantages, they are equally interesting, and are oCjiocflt 
that call nr tho attention of individuab and tmMtmm 
of otatii. Tho advantages which thoj oAr are af 
limited extent, and may be divided into spontanoews and 
artiBcial. The former eonsist in the aatnnl prodorttona 
which are furni^he 1 by s 'nio of them, of which peat is 
uiiqucsti ' 1) liie most iui|>ortanl. (Ireland. Holland i 
.Sonic t>. iron-ore in consi<lerable quantity, and. thou^-b 
Kcncrally of a bad kind, it ia somettmea very good. aiU 
worked with advantage (Sihoria); others supplr aquatic 
nme in abundance, wnieh is a greet tosomoo to tlw i 
bouring inhahitants, either for oonauraptka or oa an i 
of commoree (tho marshea of Tuscany); 
abound in eels and other fish ; and some, as those of the 
Saoiie in France, and thoie of Poland, are valuable fur the 
myriadi* of leeclies wiuch they furiu»h, and v»li:rh arv sent 
to distant parts. The muI il.^etr, u\> 1. 'in t . ru.!.--.;!. s, 
which IS called bog-earth, and the upper iurface i.f lUc 
peat bogs, burnt or unburnt, are in many cases runsidcred 
an excellent manure, and employed as such. (Poland, 
France.) The reeda, ruahea. willows. Sec, which grow lo 
ohoadantlj m certain marshy Unda, are in annir plaices eh- 
joets of eoosidainhle imi>ortanoe. duly. Houaad.) As 
artificial advantages to wim h inar>hc« may betuinadam 
confined chietly to the cultivation of rice, u here climate aad 
otlier circuniilance* are favourable to the grtiwth »f tins 
grain. (North America, Hungary.) Tlie disadvanUi^n 
of marshes are great : they are in general fatal to hr&Uh, 
and agnoulture suffers by the Iocs of all tho marsh* , 




That hoelth is materially injured bv tbe peetilentiol air if 
marshes is ovidont ftom the ftot that tho ordinaij wmm 
length of lilh te thofr noighbogrkood is vor^ low. CM> 

tie are also great sufferers from tbe tnfloeorv of 
marshy grounds. The engineer Rauch says, ' Marshes 
are the ulcers of the earth, which blur the fair fire of 
nature, where all shouhl be beauty ; and from thcw 
infectious sores the lanouor of death extends far and 
wide over all that should live and Hourndi :' but the details 
of their halefVil influonoa aio nowhere more strikingly see 
Ibrth than in tha wriao ooMjr on this aolvoct, by M. Raiad 
of Paria. NssMtbsIsM di Btorshso aiw not es^ually praju- 
dteial to health; but independent of their diffiNmsi 
dcgreea of insalubrity, msrahes present other diatin- 
guishing feature^. Tt.e climate, tho nature of the sml. 
and the vegetation, are all m many circutni»tanc«s whn-h 
vary the appearanc* and characier ol m ii»he>. The quan- 
tity of water u also very different ; m some cases it is bardh 
Ttsibk. while in others, at least in certain seasons, tiie mank 
preaents tbe aspect of a waltitndo of statnant pools ooverod 
with aquatie birds. TUsialkaoBM with aHajTof ikolW* 
can marshes, which are moreover rsnarkable fSor their float- 
ing isUnds, which sometimes unite and cover a large sur- 
face: the»c iNlaiids ha\e liitle solidity, and. eveniuajiT 
sinking, become in iiiiie converle I into ^«eal : Some uf tlit-*e 
marches gain in evteni, while ihe s-ul of others gradually 
rises, and the msrali disappears. Kcc 1« are panicuUrU 
abundant in the Tuscan marshes, and the> are applird to s 
great number of useful purposM. Thequaditjof the marah- 
water ahwi differs: thus, in some of tbe mofshtl of floMlh 
Osiotina. in tho United Staler it ia alt, as hkowisooi ]U> 
oholklUciAfl,lM«innwM laoilior plaiwait isanl- 
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foroiH, as is the cue with the narihes of M^opotaTnta ; 
many it U ferruginous, as in Siberia, where the marshes 
are strongly imprej,'"aled with iulphate of iron from the 
Titriolic sprinu's which (low into them. Hie trer"! which 
are found irabcdiietl in these marshes areiio thoroughly im- 
|iri'g)iaio<l \Mih oxide of iron, that ihoy supply an ore of 
t'xcellent quality, furnishing a metal free from the ilofect of 
ItntileaeM to eonmOD to the iron of most other bog-orca. 
la aomftflMM Am water of the marsh exhales an iatolorable 
•nell of >al|)hitratted hydrogen, arising flrom the decoropo* 
sition of the sulphate of ma(^nf«.ir\ or Epsom salt, \^]u<•ll is 
coiUinually f..rmiiig on their banki. (.Siberia, and llie 
banks of the Euphrates ) 

In cold c<^untriu« marsbos freeze, but seldom become dry ; 
in warm countries, on the contratry, the roorslics are often 
dry, and sueb can navar tarn feat A* to the vegeta- 
tion ormanhea, it ia afther eoin|NMed oTreadf. ruahea. algio. 
graminetD, or mosses, of which the jjiAa^uOTpt/f/jfr;' is the 
most common in peat-bogs. 1} rui^hwood of various kiitdii, 
and willows and alder:*, are also common in marshy i:rounds. 

Marshes ar* found in all kinds of situations, in continents 
and in islands (Icehind, Anau, &c.), on the margin of 
the SCO, as well as in the interior of the land, on the slopes 
and oven on the summits of mountains, aa wall as in the 
plains. Moat oountfiea have tbom in greater or leaa abun- 
oaneo, but it haa been lemarked that they are leas common 
in Asia and in Afrira(ns fi; i> t'n latter is known) tli.ui in 
Europe, and that thev are more abundant in America th.-in 
» !s» wli' : i III this latter part of the world almost all the 
p'liins Liic wet and abound in marshes; they are exceedingly 
•tntiiun 111 the northern countries of the globe, particularly 
m the flat parts bordehns on the aea, mhm the land is low 
and Iha aubioil elaj. Hare the rain and anow'watar aeon> 
mulate, and remain ft»r want of aulBeiMit eraporalioa to 
carry them off. 

It would ho impos-iihle to enumerate all the existing 
marshes: we may hDwuvcr observe that in Italy there are 
the Tuscan and the celebrated Pontine marslies, which arc 
of threat extent ; in France there are about l,5U0.000arpens, 
or French acres, of marshes, some of great stufacv, as that 
of Montoira near the mouth of the Loire, which has been 
worked ihr its peat fbr upwards of five hundred years, and 
tives constant employment to 8000 lu-rsons. Ireland con- 
luiiis alxjut o.000,(»00 acres of marsh ; the marsh or lx>p; of 
Allen alone eonlains .1(Ui,(HU> acres, and there are otliers 
verv extensile. England lias many mar.-lies, particularly 
!tv Lincolnshire, Somersetshire, Kent, and Camhriili^eshne; 
Chester, Huntingdonshire, Lancashire, and Slafibrd have 
extensive marshes, some of wliich contain cdbcdded trees. 
Scotland is much diversified with marshy ground, as in 
Peeblesshire. Aynhire, Sterlingshirc. Kinross, &c. As for 
Holland, the whole co\intry is properly a drained marsh, 
and it still contains nume extensive b^^<t which furnish 
peat. All the space along the coast from Holland to Den- 
mark is little better than a succession of marsh and sand. 
Ruaais in Europe has manbes of vast extent, as those at 
the aouroe of tfie Don, alongthe river Fhpita, and found 
the aea of Axoff, as also in Finland and the Baltic Pro- 
vinces, in Lithuania and Poland. Tlie eastern part of 
Piussia abounds in swamps. Norway and Sweden have 
some bogs, but liille in proportion to their territory. 
In Bessarabia in Turkcv, and all along the lower Banube, 
there are extensix'o marges covered with reeds. In Uun- 
fary the marshes are estimated at 2,000,000 arpens. 
Switserland has some con»iderable swampy patches, many 
of which are on the slopes of the mountatna and in the 
higher valleys. In Spain and Portugal tbetW are some 
extensive marshes; inmad thaj are mora or laaa scallewd 
all over Europe. 

Asia lias its marshes and swamps, but they are less 
ootnmon than in Europe, if we exempt the northern portion, 
whens they are in gaat number and very extensive, as be- 
tween the lower Ob and the Yeniaei» ana between tbia last 
river and the Lena. Tbave is between the little Tanguska and 
the Yenisei the manh called Lis. equal in extent to the 
great lake I.*dopa, suspended as it were in the midst of 
rocky lulls. The province of Okhotsk ha> many swampy 
forests. A large part of China is naturally swampy, but 
it is to a ^rcat extent drained by the numerous ranaht which 
intersect the countiy. Tonquiu has many marshes, and the 
peninaula of Mtdaooa con tains many of great extent In India 
the province of Oudo lin^ s 'iit- i xten>ive marshes covered 
with reeds, the retreat ot great iuirds of wUd buffslocs. The 
P.C; N0.M7 



nontba «f the greater part of the riven of Tndia arc marshy, 
and large swamps are sometimes found along their course, 
as is the ca»o with the Padder. In the tioithern provinces 
there are many savannalis, or wet meadows. There are 
swamp« along the Euphrates, and those of Mesopotamia 
are hitler, sulphurous, and salt. In Persia the proviaee 
of Ghilan, in other respects fertile and beautiful, ia veiy 
unwholesome on account of ita marahas and nuunhj forests. 
Maianderan haa also many swamps. Tiie eastern side of 
the Iske And ts marahy. Tne steppes of the Kirghis abound 
in salt marshes and pools. The Asiatic islands that is, all 
those that arc of any extent, contain marshes: thus part of 
the e'>ast of Sumatra is covered wiih extensive marshes, 
which baveoBuaed it to receive the name of 'the pestifeioua 
coast;* tlie feada are gigantic bumbuus and a oentinual 
(og hania ever the anuatio aoiL Batavia, Samaiang, and 
other pncea in the Mand of Java ate reputod to be so 
unwholesome, in consequence of the stai,Miant waters and 
pestilential marshes, that the island has been named the 
grave of European!*. The Philippine Islands have a gnrat 
many peat bogs. New Holland lias much marshy ground 
along the eoBat» and immanae awampa have been seen 
inland. 

As for Afrioa, ila interior is too little known to enable ua 
to speak with any certainty of its marshes; but the south- 
ern part, aecoiding to Barrow, has many and extensive 

swamps covered with reeds and saline plants. .Some of the 
rivers on the east arc marshy at their eroboucliures, which 
IS also the case with the Qiiorni. Mn<laj,'ascar contains 
marshes, ui which the singular Ra vena la {unmid \i>-no»a), 
a kind of palm, grown, remarkable for the size and disposi> 
tion of its leaves, which are similar to those of the banana* 
and are employo<l by the nativea as table-doths, napkina, 

plates, dishes, and spoons. 

America contains immense marishes. Ia llio frigid xone 
of the New WorUl, as f[ir as known, foK-cnvelo|>e(l marshes 
have bot-ii found. To the westwar<l. in Russian America, 
the land lying between the coast and the roouutains is a 
slip of black swampy soil ; some of the marshy grounds are 
on the slopes of the mountains, and retain the water like a 
sponge ; their veidure (being eoverad wiib moss of varioua 
kinds) gives them the appmranoe of Arm land, but in 
endeavouring to pass tliem the traveller sinks up to the 
waist. On the opiwsiie or eiisl toa.stof America we find 
Newfoundland intersected by marshes and mora»»e9. Lower 
Canada has neither niarshc» nor stagnant water, hut (be 
rivers are muddy. To the south of the great lakes of North 
America, and as far south as Mexico, the United States ooll' 
tain a great number of mar«bea, and some of them of great 
extent The low lands of Mexico also contain many s warn ps 
The former intondcncia of Vera Cruz is principally occu- 
pied with marshes and sands. South .\meritu coriia.ns 
a great abundanca of exteuMvo marshes, as on the upper 
.-\pure, an affluent of the Orinoco; and the delta of the 
latter river is one vast swamp. Hie region which extends 
between the Andes and the Pacifie baa little inaiabygnnind» 
if we exoept Cbaoo, where thera are many swampy val- 
leys ; but on the other hand the immenae plains which 
occupy the whole interior of the continent, from "li. nioun- 
taius of Caracas on the north to the Straits ot M^i^ulhueiis 
on the south, contain a rjreat number of extensive marshes. 
All the immense basin of the Amazon is coveted with 
swamps and wet land and marshy forests. To the south of 
the Campos Paiexis, the provinces of Moxos and Cluquitea 
contain extensive naishaa; in the latter particularly ttwre 
is the great lake or marsh of Xarayea. [Brazil, p. 
336.] This marsh is temporary bowerer, being dry a 
~reat part of tlie \ear, and then covered with the cotn- 
Aag (gladiolus) and other iriJctr. The province of Chaco 
IS also full of marshes, as ^^ell as that of Cordova, in 
which arc the swamp of L/is Puronjjos, the Mar chumito^ 
&c. In La Plata there is the great marsh of Ybcra, 
fturmed by the inflltiations of the Parana. At the north- 
west extremity of the Fbmpa of Bnenoa Ayres is the great 
reedy marvh called I>js Canavcralcs, and along the whole 
course of the Km Meiidoza, an<l between that nvcr and the 
fnot I'f the Cordilleras, there are la \c marshes. They 
also exist oa the upper part of Rio Negro. In short, we 
may say that all the immense region of the Pampas, or 
plains ofSoutb America, contains marshes. Brazil has many 
swampy woods; and in ascending the coast we find tbie 
great island of Marajo at the emlMUchure of the Amazons, 
a considerahitf txact of which is a marsh, formed in part by 
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the depofit from the wntcr of the rivor. and in part liy \ho 
•nnds of the so a. Farther nordi umiiii llic wluAc uoiist of 
French Guyana U a Bwniii|i. 

This onumerntton of the known uiarfthc« and »warapi, 
thoufthcomprclu-niti^c, isliovcver fur from bfing oomplele. 
V«ey \ars^ portions of the earth's surface ramiin Mill UMX- 
]4oreil. and physical Boography is yet 1«P0 OMMleffn • Mienoo 
to Inve atiinried the altenti(»n of travellers to the oorroction 
ami conr. leiioii of its dotailn. Nevertheless it is certain that 
tlic oxtciit i>f iiur-hy yround i-. very great ; ami (iruljalily it 
was formerly luuch ^rtalt!!-. for a multitude of natural tir- 
eunwtapccs have greatly ilunnn^lmd thorn, and are still 
tbem by doijreca. On the oihor hand colonizatitm, 
■ml the eomeqtient inerease of population in the newly 
settled places, causo the clearing of fomlft aod ihedrmioiDg 
(if manhes to go on rapidly. Thore is no doubt but thut 
in proportion as the swnmps are driol u\' itic sonrro of 
mnnT diseases will bo e^it rid of; but it uny In- 

cloiilitful whcllior iho ili( ri':i->i-il (lr()ll;;Iit I (•oa>ioiU'<l by mt 

TMt a nduction of evaporating surf«c« may nut engender 
ather diMum equally fatal with IbOM which now spring 
ften the snperobuntou!* of swampy ground ; and it is 
]NM«ib1e that even absolute sterility may result* ill uaaa 

CJiM-s. fnnn iiii]H U(lont drainage. 

MVRSI AN WAR [Socim. Wau.] 

MAII>H;LI. I.UIGI FKUDINANDO. rOUXT, li.im 
at Hulogna. of a noble faroih, in 165B. studied luullieuiatic- 
under Korolli, and natural history under Malpighi and 
other able proftaaon. At the age of twenty ho wont to 
Constantinople. On hit fvtorn he published ' Osservazioni 
sul Bnsforo Trarin' (Rotnc. 16-«l). which he dedicated to 
Christina of Sweden ; and he also wrote a mendr on the 
rise and <l<uline cf ilio Ottoman cmpiri". wliich was not 

Kiblisiicd uiitd afior liw death. 1I.< nfl. i uiuiU served in 
ungary as a volunteer in the Imiu ri:\l uiniy ;i;,'.un'.t tin- 
Tarka, was raiaed to the rank of cnptuui. and was wounded 
and taluni fdaoner at the Uatlie of Koab, in ICS J. He was 
sold as a slave, and, after luffierinc considerable hardahins, 
was ransomed by his (bmiljr. He was then employed by 
Iho emperor Leopold 1. as an engineer, to settle the buun- 
dary-Iine of the Austrian dominions on the side of Turkey, 
agreeaMv to tlii? treaty of peaco between the iwu t rni in-^. 
When tlie war of the Spanish succession broke out, Mur^.lgh, 
who v\i.* iilrcailv a general, was actively employod. and he 
found himself m command of tho garri»on of Brisach, of 
which town the Count d'Arco was political governor. 
Brinach surrendered to the French tbirtoeu d»a after they 
hatl opened tho trenches. The aulic counen of Vienna 
highly disapproved of tho surrender, and Mnr- iL:li « pub- 
lioly sentenced to be cashiered. IIo tncii every nicuns to 
have the sentence revoked, but in vain. He wrote and 
publisbied a memoir in his defence, which is said to have 
appeared perflwtly satisfactory to competent judges, and 
among ethers to Marshal Vauban. Fnm that time ho 
devoted himself to study ; he tnrelled in France, was num- 
berc«l amonf; iIk- members of tlie .■\caih'my of Si ii-nroi of 
l*nri«, and ai last returned to liis iiativt; town H.ilogna. to 
wine !i in irii he made a dunation of his scu-ntific colleo- 
tiono, which were placed by the senate of Bologna in a 
building allotted for tho purpose, and eallod the Institute 
of Scieooes and Arts. In 1736 Maniglt puhU»hud his 
mat work on the Danube, * Danubiua Pannonieo-Myticus 
Olwcrvationibus Geographicia, Astronomicia, Hydroeraphi- 
cis, llistoricis, Physicis, perlnstratus ah Aloysio Ferdtnando 
C mill' Mar-iili, siirio R. f^ocietatum I'ariskiisis, LoikIiiiph- 
8IS,' etc. (Amsterdam, ; vols, folio, wit li hand^oui" |il it(>s). 
The Srst volume treats of the geography of lliin^rai y, St r- 
via, and other countries l»f>rdcrrr>» on the central Danube; 
the second, of tho anticiU luunnmeuta in the same; the 
third, of tho geology; the fourth, fifth, and sixth. of the 
irblbyology, loolugy, and omitholo;y ; and the last contains 
a catalogui" of iho I'lan;?, and tn-ai -i of ilio nntuif and pio- 
perfies of the \val«rs of llic Danuno and its j^n at atlhicnl 
the '1 lioi^s. 

MAHSTON, JOHN, a dramatial in the reigns of Eli- 
nheth and James I., the particulars of whose life, and even 
the exact times of whose birth and death, are, like those of 
inanjr of his contemporary poots, ^cry uncertain. On the 
teslimotiT of Wood, be seems to have been a student at 
Corpus Cbristi Collei^, Oxford. At ono tune he appears 
to have hot n n>t»raate with Hon .Tonson, if wo may jiidgr 
from his dedication to that poet of the ' MslecunteDt j' but 
I ilM efNito to the nMer p»A»ed to hb * SoghuMm,* 



it seems that his friendship snbm^^^ ai-ntly rr i^cd, h 4*1 
cpiiitle contains severe stricture ou Jooioa (j€ k» m 
of passages from classical illllMn ID lui tl^idM if ' t» 
janus' and ' Catiline.* 

Marston left several plays, of which the fullcpWinf i^^t 
been printed separately: — * AntosM ami MellidB.' 'Aa^ 
nio's Revenge,' ' Dutch Courtesan** * fnaaf la Cbaats*,* 
' MakoonteDtt' ' Parasitaater.' ' Sophonisba.' * 
Great,* and ' What you will.' Of thew the • Mj1c«-voi*='.' 
an excellent play. aVuuiiding in caustK-itv and ^mthfl 
with the most forcible poi-lic exprvssioos. ss praiie4 .a 
l)oiU1i'y'> Cidlcction. It app' ITS Itowevvr fria ihe tit^ 

Cage of the first edition (hiO i) that tlut fmm was arrto 
y Wubiitcr, and only altered by Mar»toi}, He aW left 
some miscellaneous poetical works, eollcri«<l tn l cfli^ 
Mr. Bowie in 1764 : and he assisted Bma Ju^n-an ar4 «>>>- 
man in the composition of ' Eailsrani Beak* a ilw whwh « 
in Dodsley's Collect ion. 

MAUSTRAM). [SwinKv] 
MAR8Ul'lA'UA,or MARSUPIATA (i 

purse or bai<>, an cxtensire group of Man 

essentially ftom all the oihets in thcv orgu^MXtA. %.\^ 
comprehending genets ihd by every wite^ of mmnkWra. 
Their structure is, as a ncto-sary <-.. ,^xtc*. mrri 'm^: 
accordingly ; and wc find aniotii; ti'i, lu sr. l'fA».t»nD ;sr 




ijrgans of progrc»sion, prchniMuLi, uml .},,.♦ so i« X> . 
>t vt ral waiusk and habits, so that wo qmj tiw la tir* 



analogies to the carnivoroui, iAsectivecewa, heskrj 
and rodent fonuii uf iho other mammiAroan «MyU«e& 
The Qrsi species belonj^ing to thia WMCmal er aCrnOt 

Soup brought under the notice of xoologi*u wrrc i*: f 
mer{ea,and they received from ScaUger the sp7»»r -> 
name of Ani'malta rrum^nnlii, or Pur m*- bran njf iSMLma* 
for the leading ptculimtv hi theae Marsupi&U vt, st^ U 
sjjcak. the preiuatun- hirth of their young, wtch arflVrt 
ill a slate of development uot much befvod that «f 
fa>tus ill the other croups, sit a tcty eariy sta^ «f ettf- 
nancv, and attach tbemaehas bv the tnoeih to the t€tA 
which are situated in the marsi.f^, a.-^, or ^ach. of t ^ 
tuotber; and in this nidn*. r, a., :t r.iy b« uno'-. 
second uterus, the almost etni 'v i' r % ,uyij: n.-c is tv>«rtoiKx 
till the Itttlu kuuhs that niarkvl { la-y- cMrrta^.-* 
shoot out into liinU, and till Ui« whole (xatae^vork «f tto 
animal is completed, and it is able to elaM. LHWaf^r 
this period it tfies t4) the pouch upan the wamamk e?^- 
ger, or enteia it when fiitigoed, and nwy efts be ssea 
peeping eM to aaeertaiQ wheuer it k mSt toTWtoM ahesal 
again. 

LinnsBUs, who appears only to have kti -on liie Azsms^-- 
species, or Oinissums. arranges ibem umiet tb< r*r..r# 
appellation u[ Uhlslpliit* m his order Frrir, pUoui it^^ 
biMwcen the Bears, Badger^ tad <CViwsv 
and the Moles < Tti/m). 

Cu\ it:r, who had t|ieatlvanta|>c of knowing the zmi 
tity of s|«cifleand variety of forms discoverrd vn N«-e H_ 
land.arran^i d the copious niatonaU which ital tfx:r».'r,' - t i 
country afforded in ad<ir,ion to \\m) f«!W Al&criran ffcrta*. .< 
till- fourth order of Ins M nnmiJirtM, dividjt»-r tie- r • 
nunKious group inio sevcml suMivioi snv and pli-int -.^ 
order between his Carnastirrs and tus H -itT^ti i. 

iili|fcr makes the Mormpioiim the HUh hmdw cC k * 
second order. Pottieata; ana his thir4 esisr. ?rfff«fia.ei~ 
sists of the Kangaroos and Potoroos. 

M. de Btainville divides the Mamtnifim iotn l'^* i : 
H,i>'^r-: the fuNl heiiit: the <Vona(/Wp*e«, and i>;c w-rl 
tliL- ih'l' lf Jtt's, whieh lofil consists of the M<2r*^zt^tM 
M<>ii'<<rrmr>i, properly so called: »« aay |t\>peilr »o caS^i, 
b^cauiw, strictly speaking, every lfania|iu li^mks « » 
Monntrem^. 

Mr. Orw collccU all the forms under the fara .1i r*< t ' 
pMtUr. Tne subfkmilies into which the ^roop is ■«-;i*.'t • 

by him Wi!t he fe.und ni the arta le MAMllAL(XiT. wW-. 
views of jE^Hil.ijji.'.is 111 (jcneral, a, to tlie cUs»^calic>ri uf 

ainiiiaU, \\ ill he |.>nnd, 

Storr congregates ail mammalia wnh oppoiaMa t^am-^ 
into one great ^ruup. which bo diviilc* into thiaa aecMaa 
the first consisting of the genoa if oato ; the mtmd rf 'Jm 
genetaSlrmta. Awiarnx /VoetAwr, Tartiut, and Lemur . ati 

the third of tho genera Z)i(/f A I « at.<l P^: .',»xx^- 

Mr. Ogilby separates hi« I'/innj} -.ic Mici™»-*i 
"pp |-:ih!e lliiimh«) into the thrr e gUMp^. n»«*^ <JW»«">- 

mam, and Pediauma, wbivU last ore clMUMt«ru«4 as br- 
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tag o|iiNinlb1« ttntnto on <1ie YnnA hwiM mfjr. Th» Adb* 

mana consist of the families Sivnad(r (yi\\h anthropoid 
tctfth) and llic Didelpkidic almonnal tcetli). These 

l,i--.t coiisisl uf ilic giMU'ia Phiisrolnrrl' S, Plinlanqitta, Pc- 
iaiinii, lJi(letphy», CheirQnecUt,D(uyurwt,tiuCL t^tueogate. 
(' Nat. H ist. of Monkqys. OpoutMin, «iid Lmbwi,' Mmage- 
tie*, vol. iii., 1 838.) 

Before vte proceed to notice the etanMefttltMi ptopoMA \j 
Profc^uor Owcti, it will be adviiaUe todrawtbe (kiteiltioil of 
our roodera to tjie Marsupial 

OBOANItATUMK. 
S]t»fefen.~HMMersupialia difler considerably fn>ni c-nrh 
irtlier in the oneoui part of their Rtructur^, asi migiit be 
expected in a group wnote food and habits vorf so much. 
Our limits do not permit of a detailed iaonisy into these 
dilfoi-cnces ; but the examples pvcn in the iiteletonR, sknlU, 
ami tiH'iIi rcpn^scntcd in this articlf wil! ronvoy ;i <;pnt'riil 
notion of the i' lnnation of the bony parts, and the moilifira- 
tions to which tlioy arr siibjcct. There is howevor ono 
peeuliaiitf common to all. which i!« even fiHind in the truv 
JlfoMolrWMi^ «lld nrcsents a marked disenepcn^ ftom the 
osaetHia ayatoma of the other Mamntalia we allude to the 
Martupiat bonea. These are attached to the pnhiii and 
embedded in the niusrie-t of the nbdoraen, where thcyaflurd 
support to the mar^innuui. ur iioufh, in Ihu fcmnlca. Tliey 
c\i-t aUo ill till' inali-^, to wlina tbkir iirc-si'Dco -ci'iiis io ho 
nercasary for the purposes of ronroduction. These bones 
and their situation are shown in the skeletons of the Kan- 
gaioo andOpouaiD. The principal modifications in the 

f^oneml form of the akntl and in the other parts of the ake- 
etoil are well pointLd out by Professor Owen, in his paper 
•On the Osteologv of the Marsupialia." (Zool. Proc., Oct., 
is:is.) 

Orf^iUiK "f Di^eslim. — These, as mi^ht also bo expected, 
vary grtatly. Tla- tooth are appropriated to tlu- finxl or 
proy to be taken, whether it be uc»b, insects, fruits, herbs, 
or roots; and in conformity with the same law, we have a 
aimple or a oomplex stomach, and a eoneraonding structure 
in tne viseeni ; the (lesh-eating tribes being entirely with- 
I f a ccEi utn. and thu olhcv* j)o>sc>>siug that appendage in a 
yix-att-r or less (Kgret; anuidmg to circumstances. 

Organs of Reproductio/i.~}h\t it is in tlie organs of 
generation uud mode of reproduction that tliu ^rcut and 
atriking difference exists between the Marsupials and all 
other known Mammals. Tymm first distinguished the truo 
vagintr from the urethro-tertud canal, as it has been 
termed by later physiologists, though he donoininated it 
the common passage or canulis ; nor was his conjectxirc as 
to the parts of the n:itii.lieafed Uterine a])parafiis wlicreiii 

festatiun is carried on otliei' than true. Juhn Hunter, Sir 
Ivcrard Home, M. Oeodroy St. Hilaire, M. de Bbinvillc, 
and Mr. Morgan have ail thrii\Mi more or loss light upon 
thia obscure subject; and the i^ajicr uf Mi. Morgan, in the 
• Trntisactions of the LinncaB Society,' vol. u espe- 
cially worthy of attention, as for as it (^es. Bat it was 
reserved for ProfcsM<r Owfii to sup]ily the many and sJ'eat 
deficiencies which existed, aiid to attain a pt eci^o kiio\s loilye 
of the mode in which the embryo is 'levelupeil, by deter- 
in in ing from tlie examination of the impregnated utcrui« 
the nature of fh* ffllationt anbaittiaghetW0«D lb« Ibtiia and 
the mother. 

Professor Owen, in his paper 'On the Generatfon of the 

Marsupial Animals, with a Description of the Impregnated 
IJ torus of the Kangaroo ' (/%i7. TVon*., 1&34),obserccs that 
in all the yeiiera of this ^roup the uterus is douhle, and the 
true vsigiiia is separated cither wholly or for a considerable 
uxtent into two lateral canals. B »tii the di>;e^tive and 
generative tubes terminate within a common cloaoil outlet, 
ond the term Alonotremata therefore, he remarks, though 
cottQned to the edentate Marwpiaia, ia lo for applicable to 
the whole of this aherrant division. As the females approach 
the Ovipurout Verlebrula in their separate genital tubes, 
tio also the uiale> resemble them in the peculiar structure 
and connexions of tlie intromittent oriran : and he points 
out that in the SJacropi, the Dasyitri, and the Phaiangistte 
the corpora cavernosa penis have the same position below 
the pubU, with the same want of ligamentous attachment 
to th0 honv pelvis ; and the glans has the same bifUrentcd 
form and oouble groove fur the transmission of the sLineu 
U!i ill the Opossum, in which these peculiarities iu the male 
orijans were first dea^'ribed by Cewper (Phil. Trans., 170-1). 
*la thoiie genera/ continues Mr. Owen, 'iu which the 



ftmudN has* an inward ftM of inlenment, or ahdominal 

pouch, iho mates have an outward duplieature in the cor- 
responding situation for the l.j<lirment of the testes, which 
are thus [daeed anterior to tliL' pt-nis ; and it is a remark- 
able faet that the muscle which surrounds the mammary 
gland in the one sex is analogous to the suspensory cremas- 
ter of the leatca in the other. Both aexea in the Maranpial 
pnm maniftet also their alBjiity to the oriparons elaases 
in possessing two superior vente cavrv, -.■I'l in tliu want of 
the inferior mesenterio artery ; and iiiu marsupial bones, so 
common in the !«keli'tnhs of rcjiiilcs, are limited in tho 
mammiferoiis class to tins division, ui which alone, from 
the i Lculiarly brief jteriod of uterine gestation, and the 
con«c[|ueiit non-enlargement of the abdomen, their preseno* 
might be expected. But tbeie heneg lawa important pur- 
poses in relation to the nnoraaw aeonony of tba Mamt- 
piata. In the ftmate tney aamt ia producing a eorapres- 
sioii of tlie niainmary gland nece«ary for the alimentation 
of a peculiarly lacblo offspring, and they defend the abdo- 
minal \iscera from the pressure of thr youn^ as these in- 
crea.se in sizo during their luaiumory or marsupial existence, 
and still more when they return lo the pouch for temporary 
shelter. In the males, with the exoepiton of the edentate 
genera, the marsupial hone*, ftrom their relation to the 
crcmaster muscles, which wind round them liku pulleys, 
assist in the compression niid reiraeiion of the testes dunnj,' 
coition ; u process wliieli, ifom tho jH-ruiiur position uf the 
iicrutuRi, has been supposed tu differ from that of other 
quadrupeds. A recent opportunity however of observing 
the coitus of the Kangaroo, at the Zoological Gardens* 
piOTet that there is no difference as to position, whicdi is the 
same as in the Dog, but that it is chiefly remarkable for the* 
repetition of tho act during a long-continued embrace. The 
peculiar leiifjth and tortuosity of tho double vagina, for 
which the bifurtated glans of the male organ is adapletl, 
niay render necessar)- so ctlii ient a pmei'^s : and as tho 
testes arc then retracted entirely out of sight, it would seem 
that the marsupial bones have the same relation in the 
male to their secretion as they have in the female to the 
mammary glands. The minute aise of the young of the 
American Opossum when found in the marsupiiim, their 
pendulous attacliiuent to the nipples, and perhaps the inmlo 
m which the latter are developed, gave rise aiuom; the 
earlier observers to a supposition that they were originally 
formed from those parts; and the gurami|NUNMia UMWT, 
which has subsequently often been revived, appaaiB to huTB 
been prevalent at the time When lyson flnt dOTotod hit 
attention to the subject' 

Professor Owen, after concluding, from data staled in his 
iiaper. tluit it may be coneluded that tlu! ovulnin in the 
Kaugaruu (juitd the ovisac in a cundiiiuu corresiKiudiug to 
that in the ordinary Mammalia, and increases in a simdar 
manner as it descends in the uterus, goes on to describe in 
minute and most interettins detail the fatus and mcm- 
hiaoes of a Kangaroo {Mttert^ mtdm^ at appavaiitly the 
middle period of gestetion, which in that animal eentmuat 
for thirty-eij;ht days. The membranes consisted of an am- 
nion, a vciy large vitelline sac, n-ndered highly vascular by 
ramifications of oin| hali>-ineseiiteri': \( s-eU, and a thin uri- 
voscular chorion. There was no placenta, nor any adhesion 
between the exterior membrane of the Itetus and tho itt« 
temal surfooe of the mother by the opposition and interlae^ 
raent of vitti, or vessels, as in those MammfJia in whieh the 
placenta is replaced by a unif irm villous and vascular cho- 
rion ; tho condition of the fa;lu& was such as occurs in tho 
viper and other ovoviviparous reptiles, except that there 
was no trace of the existence of an ollontois in that stage of 
tho foetal development. The dissection of very young 
mammary fwtusM of the Kanmroo, Pbalangista, and Pe- 
taunu exhibited the remauii n a urachus and KmUHoal 
vesasli. whence Professor Owen conduded that at a ro«» 
adTanc«d stage of the ftetva an allantois was developed. 
Mr. Owen remarked that as tho growth of the foitus ad- 
vanced, the circululiii;j; fluid? beeamo necessarily mora 
charj-'ed with decomp>sed partieles nf the organised sub- 
Stance : and that although the extended surface uf minutely 
suhdr, k 1 hlood-vcssels afforded by the vitelline sac might 
serve both for respiration and nutrition at the earliest stam^ 
yet that at a late period, and as the embryo acquired aodi- 
thinal bulli and strength and parts, an iseces>oiy appa- 
ratus l ir that end appeared to be necessary. Ia all the 
/l"'/; ; ■ 1 obnerM 'l, in which the respiratory function of 
the IWtus IS not petformed by the e:tten6ion of vasculac fiia< 
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menu from the kulei of the neck, an allantoU or crroa! 
prooflH, organised by umbilical or hypogastric vesaeli, is 
■nduetd from tlic termmal portion of the intestinal tube. 
Ib dh* ptowolai Mtmmaiia, vhrn tb* TitaUin* mo uid 
MMm un retarivdyflmllHr. lbs •llMlali mriMS ite ap 
Mmncc much earlier, hot a developed in diflbrent propor 
{ktm in the different orders. It ia aulMerTient in all the 
plact-ni.il Mammalia to the important function of the trans- 
feriMici; of the hy|M>gastnc or unibilual rtrterics to the ex- 
terior enveloping membrane or cborion ; and in tln-M- Mam- 
malia, Mr. Owen further remarked, the umbilical vcs^-cts 
ooextended with the allantoic rsecum M^vk a more intimate 
centaci with tbi TttMkr MlrfM* of the wanh, mod proceed 
to orxaniaa tlw duvioD dMOtlnv 9Ut iolo vflU* either ex- 
tended over the whole surAice, aa in the OMUVb or diapoee d 
in cireuinNcnbed tufta, as in the RumiiumU, arlioiited to 
ono place and forming a single placenta, ai tat the hTIIM** 
mihject. ami iii all un^niculatf tnammalH. 

-A-* connectu<l with this sul i< ■ i Mr. Ow( ii siiltKc<iuently 
exhibited a preparation (of %v hu-h a cut is given in Lxiudon s 
* If agasiue of Natural History,** with the summary of the 
Motewr^a paper jn the FkiL TVontO lo the Zoologioal 
Beeiaty ef Ldmcmi, and look eeeerion to ehaatve that id the 
bird and reptile the umbilical vtsasols are limited to the 
allantois, and do not extend beyond that membrane to the 
chorion; the allantois therefore a |iriiiiar) ]-.irt in the 

respiration of the fuMus. In the placental tuuninuttia, un 
the oilu r hund, its ollice as a twnporary respirator)' oryiui is 
aeooiidar^, but it is essential as u means of transference of 
the umbdiciil vessels to the chorion ; it baa therefioe a pre- 
oiirtettoe to the plaeenta, and without it the plaeinla could 
not be fenaed; ftr if H be eooaldand that the embryo ia 
formed within the bag of the chorion, and ia originally free 
from any connexion with that membrane, there must of 
necessity bo some «.ii|>i>ort for the umbilical \i'--<. ls "hiring 
their |»as$ai;e to iln- < imnon ; but no other u> knu»n i xn-pt 
the allanlois, or iiriiiiiry bladder, and uruchus, as its rt-niaiiis 
•re termed. The existence of a placenta, in Mr. Owen's 
niadt tbarefore infers the pro-exialenoe of an allantois, but 
A* iwvano of the propoatioo dooa not therefore bold good. 
Ill birda aod aealed reptilaatfao allaatoia itaelf performa the 
functiona of the placenta or vaaeular eborton; and the 
question to be resolved relatively to the Kangaroo and 

other Marsupiuls was whether, ihe allatitnis lit iiii; ileveloped, 
it Would serve as a iiu^liuiii tur the nr(;:iiJi/;it on nf the cho- 
rion, or remain, ii> iii llio oviparous vei h l^r.iUi, an iinlepen- 
duiit vascular bag ur rii>ciim. The exaiuiiiutiun of the pre- 
paration alloded^to, a uterine fcctus of a Kangaroo placed 
At Mr. Oweo'a diaposol by Dr. Sweatman, contributed to the 
■elwtien of ibat qnesuun. This fostua waa Airther advanced 
than that deaenbed by Mr. Owen in Trant. The 
d%its of the binder extremities were, in this, completely 
Ibrnu'l. The iiinhilical chord e\leiiiled nearly three line* 
from the nUlomiiial surface of the fu^tus; the niiinius was 
reflectc<l IVom ihis jiouit to form the usual iminiiliaiely in- 
vesting tunic of the fuitus; and beyond the point of reileo- 
tioo, the chord divided into a very large superior fMHltar 
Mcw organised by the omphalo-mcsenierio veaieli, eo t iaa 
fMMifnjg in all respeeta with the viivll ine MB daaenbed and 
igoied in Mr.Owao'a papar in Phil. Tram. : but below the 
■ae k of thia sac there extended a second pynform sac, about 
ana aiTth the aiae of tin- \ii< 'lii e ^ i,-, imxing iiumcnais 
ramifications of the umouual \es.i N, and constitutui^ a 
true iillanhii". Tins sac was ^u■pl■tuh^l lifel) from the t-nd 
of the umbilical chord ; it had no cuunexiuii at any part of 
ila circumference with the chorion, and waa equally free 
AoM attachment to tbe parietes of the uterus, in which the 
Jkollta was developed. 

Tbo pariad of ^aatatton (thir^<nine daya) waa detemtned 
fn IDS, in tbe nvarinm of tbe SSooIoftieal Society of Lon- 
don, by Mr. Owen, who»c account of tin* hitherto obscure 
and most interesting portion of the natural history of the 
Wimal we here givu from hu paper in the Phil. Trant. 

* In order to inure the female to tlio examinations of the 
yooebwben they should become inditpen.suble, they were 
imenoed six days after tbe eopulaliou, which took place 

moraing 
•t 7AJL. 
pouch attaebed to tbo left 
superior nipi le. On tfie preceding ilay at tlie ■•atne hour a 
great quantity of the inn|g| brown st^rrelion peculiar to the 

fo«ali mm aatioa^ indicating a cummeaciaf dMMHiaauun 
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M the 27th of Axigust, and were repeated every o 
•ad onaiiig oMil tbo «tb of October, wbaiL ot 
ihm fbtoa waa UmamtA to the pouch attaebed to ^ 



of Hood to that part, and at different periods during tbe dav 
the female was observed to put her bead into the (uuch ana 
lick off the secretion. When she was again examined, at 
six o'clock in the eveniag. o alight inereoae of the secretion 
waa the only pereeptibloeanga to tbo atnle of peoeb: 
hot tbotewaa no appeoranoo to the nipples indiealife of tbo 
event ao aoon about to take place. Tbe nipple in oe If 
the young one of the previous year was the right tup«-rMror 
anterior om- ; tt was nearly two inches in leiif;th. and ooe» 
third <>r an inrli in >li;imc'tcr, while the other tlitci- wert 
about half an inch in length, and about a line in diameter. 
I look notes of the appearance of the marsupium on tbe Ctb, 
the 10th. lAth, 21st. 30th, and S8th dafa of vtariao i 
tion ; no material alteration waa bewovor 
after tbo death of the young Kangaioo of the prerlo* 
which took place on the twcnty-flnh day, when the 
secretion first bc2an to appear, and tlir nipple that had Kxo 
in use to dimiiusn. A-> {lartuntion took place m the n-.tjht, 
the mode of ii ;ui'.ini-..''ion to the pouch was not tibscrvc'l. 
No blood or albuminous discharge oould be detected on the 
litter, nor any trace of it on tboraT between tbe vagina aod 
orifloe of the peuoh: but tbeoo night have been named 
by tbe notbor. Tbo oppoaranoaa presented by tbo liitio 
one thus detected within twelve hours after being dcpoaiied 
in the pouch were as follow : — It resembled an earth-wena 
in the colour and semitraii^j arency of it* infeKniui tit. ad- 
hcro<l firmly to the jKunt of the nipple, bn*aihol sironijlir 
hut slowly, and moved its fore-legs when disturb- d. It. t ■ ly 
was bent upon the abdomen, its short tail tacked Ui between 
tbo hind-lef(s, which were one-third shorter ttoB the fore- 
legs, but with the thiae diviaioDa of the tooa new diatinct. 
Tbe whole length ftom tbo Mao to tbe end of tbe tail. vboB 
stretched out, did not exceed one inch and two lima. On 
the 9th of October I again examined the pouch ; the young 
one was evidently grown and rospire<l vigorously. I iletcr- 
inine«i to detach it from the nipple fur the following rea- 
Mins:— 1st, lo decide the nature of the connection between 
the f(Blua and the nipple ; '.'nd, to ascertain, if posMbJo the 
nature of diO mammary secretion at this period; SrdL to ttj 
whether ao email a fuetus would manifcat the femtm of a 
voluntary agent in regaining the nipple; and Intly; to ob* 
serve tlie actions of the mother to effect the same porpoM. 
which one might presume would be instinetivriy analogoes 
to lliiise by means of which the f(i)tiis was originally apphrd 
to the nipple. With respect to the first point. I was aware 
that the Hunten ui disNcHons, as exhibited in the prepa- 
rations in the museum of the college, and (he obstfvatioaa 
of Mr. Morgan and Mr. Collie, concurred in dispnyftogtbo 
theory of a vaaeular mode of eooneetion b e t woo n wmh 
mary foBtut and tbe nipple; novertba l aea ao • 4Wb■^p» iC 
blood had been suted by Geoflkoy St. Hibura to aeeoauaaf 
marsupial birth, or the spontaneous detachment of tbe 
fietus from the nipple, ain! e\cii the a:i,i>f":n. and drw 
tribution of the continuous vessels in the neck uf the ftrtua 
had bee II >i)>e( ulated on by him, it bOBOBM dlrinbli lO hno 
ocular demonstration of the facts. 

The fcBtus reUined a firm hold of the ninple ; «Imi ft 
was detached* o minute drop of vbitish iraid, a aarooa 
milk, anpearad ob the point of tbo nipple. Abost fealf n 
line of Um extremity of the nipple had oolond tbe aModiw 
which extremity was of smaller diameter than tbe rest of 
the nipple, not being as yet so compressed by the cuntrai-ted 
oritice of the mouth as to f irm a clavate extremity, «uch as 
It afiei wards presents. The young one moved its extremi- 
ties vigorously after being detached, but did not make any 
apparent effort to applv its legs to the integument of tb» 
mother, ao aa to creep mom, but aeamed, to rogaid to pf»> 
gresaive motion, to be perfietly balplooa. It waa dcpmiioJ 
at the bottom of the pondi, and the mother waa Miaiotod 
and earefViIIy walcbedf for an hour. She immediately ahowed 
8ympt«)nis of nnru^iuc'.s. stoi.pinj; down to In k •! >■ orifice of 
the vagina, unil -i i it. liini; the exterior of ihi« p uih. At 
length she (,»ra^pi il tl.e ^l les uf the orifice of tlu- puuch with 
her fore-paws, and drawing them apart, as in tlie act uf 
opening a bag, she thrust her head into the ea%ity as fkr as 
the e;^ee, and could be aeon moving it about in difcreat 
directions. During this aet aba loated on tbe tripod Kiiui e d 
by the tarai and tuL She ne> er meddled with the pewcil 
while in the recumbent posture; but when sttmulated by 
uneasy sensations, she imme<l.ati K n.<w and rcjuav-d tb* 
pron-.» of drawitu: open the li*g utid lUKcriint; ber !-.iu/«V, 
M-metim""- kr. pinu' it there for half a ininiii<- at u tim- _ I 
never oUsecvvd that she put her Ibrt-legs uue the |Biacli j 
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Ihey were invariably employed to widen tho orifice. When 
•he wiihilrt w her head, she generally coiii. lu<k-d by lickiiij; 
tlu' i>rit':i c uf the pouch, und swallowing the secretion. Afier 
repetttmg the ab«v« wt about a dosen timeti tha lay down, 
aad Meoied to be at 




OiiOiiK' of tlic Kanirotoo afxHjl twrlT« hotirt aft^r i trn'n<< birlli, thowiof lu 
DJiturAl nit* ami rxt^Trial <1e\i'lo^>tu-.-itt .tt ]i<-ri>»1 t*lonc«t)iiu ur lfi<» 

)awf iuu mlurml the mouth to « •iropUi niuixl auli-nur uniW. which (ubw- 
rm mtta muMtltA befin the Intonl ll«mm begin to 



nlMul hMkwmla. The ryr it eonmlvd hj the cum|>hrteW rann«d •y«lii!«. 
Thm> lUvUiont «rr now men at t>n' n>.tfri<>r rrtti'mity A loniril'wUajl lim- 
inlhmtm llic Ti . t i?! n oi i;i<; 'iiiiliilir.il ]Htlii. Ir. n, ilu- uiiywr mfiilo uf i\io 
lalt liJe, to wbkh Ute ttbui« Tislu* wot altaclwil ; i, ike luurcc uli'plo u( ilie 
•amp lule. 

Tbe fkcedom with which the mother reached with her 
mouth the orifices both of the genital puwogo ond pouch 

suggcHloil lit onco a rueaii^ ailei|u:Ui> to tlic removal of the 
young fiutii the one to the otlar; \*liilc at the same time 
her eniiilov iiK'rit of the fore-paws imlicatcd that their assist- 
ance in the trananiission of the fcntus need not extend be- 
yond the keeping open the entrance of the pourli while the 
fbitue wa« being intioduced hj the nouth. when it is 
thus probably conducted to, and held over, a nipple, until 
the mother feels that it has grasped the sensitive extremity 
of the part from which it is to derive its sustenance, llns 
nio'le of transmis-^ion is consistnit with analogy, the m nith 
iM'iriu; always cm; loved by the ordinary quadruped.s, as doffs, 
oat^, and iim c, for the purpose of removing their helpless 
offiipring. It accords also with the phenomena better than 
those which have been previously proposed ; for it is now 
aaeertained, by repealed diiiectiena both of the Kangaroo 
•nd Opossum, that there it no internal passage fton the 
uterus to the marsupium : and if the genital oittU tcan b« 
brought into contact with the orifice of the pMuch in the 
dead Kanj;;nrix) by nieana of great stretching ul' the relaxed 

Krt^ yet such an action has never been vvitnes^e*! in tbe 
ing animal ;* the tender embryo would be mure liable to 
' iufy from tbe fore-pawa; and these, from the 
I era thumb, could not w elTeetually ensure its pass- 
! as the lips, which can be opposed to each other. Lastly, 
the young one did not by any of its actions encouraire the 
idea of its possessing the power of instinctively creepinij nji 
to the nipple. When the female had rested quiet for about 
half an hour, vo u.'aiii examined her, and found the young 
one not at the bottom of the pouch, but within two inches 
of the nipple; it was breathing strongly, and motlng its 
extremitiea in«gularl;r as befora. I made an attempt to 
replace it on Uie nipple, but without incpee^ and the 
mother was then released. On an examination twtj days 
afterwards the marsupium was found empty. Kvery por- 
tion of the litter was carefully searched, in tiie hopes of find- 
ing the fujtus, but without succcj^s. Tlic inoilu r therefore, 
owing to the disturbance of the young one, had prohal>ly 
destroyed it. This was a result I had not expected, for the 
bepd keeper at the Zoological Farm bad twice taken a 
mammary totus from tbe nipple and poneh oTUm «w»ther, 
•oon after it had been deposited there, and when it did not 
exceed an inch in length, and it had enrh time again be- 
come attached to the nipple. I afterwards saw this fujtus 
attached to the nipple, ;uul it continued to grow, without 
having sustained any apparent injury from the separation, 
until the death of the mother, wbien it was nearly ready to 
leave the pouch. A similar reanlt occurred to Mr. Collie.' 

The young one ebesrved by Mr. Collie (see Zoological 
Journal, vol. v., ^ 238) was of nesriy the site of tbe last and 
half thomiddle joint of one's little finger; and the flesh- 
coloured integuments were so transparent as to permit the 
higher coloured vessels and viscera to be seen through 
tbem. Tbe extremitiea seemed coroplstely fbrmed, and its 

• Mf.Oii«i ahMrvw (hsIlMs M«iuMi>t i« oat ayptlaakls to thoM 
Jfornaioto vhleh, Uha t^mttm aad the mailer SoiUli AnMcicM oponum*. 
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muscular power was tcstifie<l by its efforts in sucking, dur- 
ing which it put every jjart of its body in motion. 'Accord- 
ing to the tcstinu>n\ of the person,' continues Mr. Collia^ 
' who preserved the mother with this little one for mob the 
latter oy no means passes the whole of ita time witb tbe 
lacteal papilla in its moulh, but has been remarked, more 
than onco, without having hold of it It has even been wholly 
removed from the sac to the person's hand, and hasalwa^ 
attached itself anew to the teat Yesterday,* on again 
looking at it, I gently pressed, with the tip of niy finder, iho 
bead of the Utile one away from iho teat of which it had 
bold, and continued pressing a little more strongly for tbe 
space of a minute altogotbor, when the teat, that bad been 
stretched to move than an indi, eame out of the young one'a 
mouth, and showed a small circular cnlnr^'emcnt at its tip, 
well adapting it for being retained by the mouth of the 
sucker. The opening of the mouth seemed closed itron 
both sides, and only suHiciently op* n in front to admit the 
slender papilla. After this I placed the ex'.reinity of the 
teat close to the mouth of the young» and held it there for a 
short time, without perceiving anyoaeided effort to get hold 
of it anew; when I allowed the sae to eloaob and put tbe 
mother into her place of security. An hour afterwards the 
yuntiu I ne ^vas (.liservcd -lill unattached, but in about two 
houis It haii luiid uf llie teat and \v;i3 actively employed in 

bllckllll,'.' 

Professor Owen then refers to a similar experiment ti ie-d 
with a mammary foetus about the size of a Norway rat by 
Mr. Morgan. This foDtus, after two houia' separation from 
the nipple, rejoined its hold, and iosteined no injury fkom 
the interruption of tho supply of nourishment Mr. Owen 
concludes, therefore, that the evidence adduced establishea 
the fact that tho mammary fetus at a very early period is 
at least capable of sustaining a separation from tiie nipple; 
and although it may not at this stage of growth |)ogsess tho 
power uf regaining its hold bv its own unaided efforts, it is 
far from beinf; the inert ana formless embryo that it has 
been described to be, resembling on tbeoontraiy»in ita vital 
powers, the new-bom young of the smaller IfaiRMalfa father 
than the uterine fcrtus of a larger species at a period of de- 
velopment when such a fcctus corresponds in si7-o to a new- 
bom Kangaroo ; and although the latter possesses gmater 
powers of action than the same-sized embryo of a»hecp. and 
approximates more nearly in this respect to the new-bom 
young of the rat, yet, Mr. Owen observes, it tii evidently in- 
ferior to the latter. For, though enabled by the muscular 
power of its lipa to gra^ and adhere firmW to tbe xupple. 
its own unaided ellbrls seem incapable of^ drawing suste- 
nance therefrom. Tlie peculiar adaptatit n of a muscle, an- 
alogous to the crcniaster, to the mamnsary gland, for tho 
purpose of iiijecJiiig the milk from the nipple into the 
mouth of the adherent foetus, has been demonstrated by 
Professor Gcoffroy and " Mr. 'Morgan ; and "Mr. Owen 
remarks that it can seareely be supposed that the frntal 
efforts of Bootion should always be coincident with the ma- 
ternal aot of injection. If at any time this should not be the 
case, the consequences might be fatal from the forcible in- 
jection of milk into the larynx. To i^uard asainst this there 
IS a special contrivance, first described by M. Geoffruy, tho 
nece^>ily for which appears to have beeii fiMe*een by 
John llunter in his dissection of two small mammary 
fcctusea of the Kangaroo for the especial purpose of show- 
ing the relation of tbe larynx to the 'pMtnrior nares (Nos. 
3731, 3734, 37S5, MvB. Coll. Reg. Chir.. Physiological 
series), in which, as Mr. Owen states, there are evidences 
that Hunter had anticipated most of tho 'anatomical dis- 
coveries which have subsequently been made upon the em- 
bryo of the Kangaroo. The epiglottis and arUenoid carti- 
lages arc elongated and approximated, and llie rima glottidis 
is thus situated at the apicx of a cone-shajxMl larynx which 
projects, as in tlw Cetacea, into the posterior nares, where ii 
is closely embraoed by the muscles of the soft palate. The 
air-passage is thus completely separated from the Bhmso^ 
and the injccte<l milk pa»e-i in a divided Stream OQ either 
side the larynx to the cusophagus. 

'Tlius aided and protected by modifications of structure,* 
continues Professor Owen, 'both in the system of the 
im ther and in its own, demgned with especial reference to 
each otber*a peculiar condition, and affording therefore the 
most iirefragable evidenee of ersative Aireaight, the feeble 
offspring continues to increase from sustenance exclusively 
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derivvd from the mother for a period of about eight months. 
The youn^ Kangaroo mny then !» teen frequeutly tu jiro- 
trudc lis head fioiu llip inouih of the pouch, and to crop 
tho griiis at the haini> tunc that ihf motliL-r is browsing. 
Hitviii^.' tliu> LicijiarcHl aiklitiiinal sti eni^tli, it (|iu!9 the poucli, 
aod ii<>|>!i at first with a fcuhlc uiul xacilkiting gait, but 
•ontinucs tu return to the pouch for occasional abelter and 
nppliMor fiwd till it baa attaioed the weight of ten pouoda. 
Anerthbitwin oeeaiiDiMny inaetC ita bfSd Ibr die purpow 
of sucking, nutwilhstuvlillg another ftetus way have Deeo 
deposited in ihc ]voueh, fSr tho latter, as we have leen, 
nitnchc-i itself to n diflcront iii|ipto tnm the OM which bad 
bc«n prcviuubl} m Us6 




1. Th» haul of a mammary ftxtui of a Kaii(*ro«. •faonl rigtit wecki old, 
dU Mrtw l to thw tJi« teUtiuii uf Ibv Ury ux lo llif lotn'iic and )t.^l.'rii« ii;<r.-« 
«, dl* •V"itfl"*Ul. drawa <lu»ii uut of ibi' nj'. iimp ia iha t-frt ,jl .if : I; il.. 
eatllv in Ua tuO(iic Cur Uw rero|iti'>ii o( iiiv un>yU. 2. Tbe tlougatcd miiiile. 
«lUian«ii (ma Om mmOkt Ih* dytlaA liMtlMmllM MtaM to»Ucb it ia 

For the ebiemtioiii made by Profiwior Otven oo th« 
ainietare of the female genorattre organs in the otiierlbr* 
supials, as compvod with those of Ovii a.uus, ()vuvi\ iparuus, 
and Viviparous animals, wc must nloi lo hi>^ jiaper above 
mioted, our s] ;n c iml j>LriniUiri^ us lo do more than l all 
the readL-r's aitealiun U> the fact that Im uiduclious rest 
|;riiii ii>aUy on the examination of those organs id Didelphys 
dorsigeru, Petaurut pujgmmu, Petaurus Taguanoidet, Du' 
»UP«* viverritiut, D(Klphy$ Virgihiana, Hyptiprymnu* 
Whitti, tod MaeroiiiiM mq/or. His remark* on tho infe- 
xioiiiy of th« OM^ml devdopment of the Marsupials will 



be read with m$t interest as bearinc oo fkt W^mttmmi 

analogies of wsw organs and other points offvwmklaa* 

to thif lower vertebrate riasses. c-p»>'-:ill) to ti* n ;'.!jv 
'Those marsupial quadrupc-d.i wluch 1 Lite i-.i^i xz. yjKi 
tunity of observing alive in the Ztxdngiral Gifih - J« 
professor (' and lliere are at present ( ls34) tfe«i« Lh- 
nmrn, Didelj>hyi, P/uilangitta, Petaurus. //yy^tyrf— . 
Slacroput, and Fluucalumy), aw all rhaiertarieei hf a 
low degree of iotelligcnoe ; nor oaa 1 lean tkat lb«y «nr 
manifest any sign of recognition of th<tr krrpvn or 
feeders. Another character, no le:»a umformlj Lriati^ii^ 
to them, is the want uf u power < f uttcru.^ vocaiu>rd *o«adk 
When irritated they enut a u liceziiig or uuxur.^ gutiural 
sound ; that of the LKisyurus urtiniu U the cWa .-dU. afti 
is the nearest approach to a gtowL Mr. Hainf b u ^ wn 
atatea tliat in aoaition to this noise. tb« Uruoe OfaaaM 
utters a kind of boUow barking. The ThgUcimmM eynnrr- 
f)halu», or large Dog-faced Opossum, hm bbacrvw urun 
' a short [guttural cry, and appear* e\cc«:«iuigl> in^ ^, lul 
stupid, having, like the uul, ua alruoU cc-Otiai : u^^^n 
witn the nictilatini^ membrane of the ejc' Wj.-aSiax. 
Vben initatt-d, emits a loud hiss, which brcibi; ri»if>As 
one of tint of the serpent. The Doiae entitled %j iW 
Kaafuno under similar cirenmstancc* is cf|gaUy ewk 
from tYoedtiaed lound; the neeeeaarr apparataa fa ^ 
dueing which, Cuvier long uq^ > ol-er-. c ! i.. \-- » uiM 
the larynx of this animal. Il i> laii^ro-i.i.p t^ t.l.^. -w^** 
analogies to the Hej tth i. ami m -ri m .;h; Lv j>ouiifd i 
it wore not a comparison which mentu a s<p.u^lc cbsaalo- 
tion,' The reader who would pucsus his inauincs ■» w tb« 
genemtive system of tho Marsupialia may alao «aaaBtl the 
previona wntinos of Daubenton. Renggac; aad I^oAmi 
llic museum of the Royal G>Uegi of Surgeons will iMtii 
ample materials fur following out the orgauuaiuta of tka 
extraordinary group in the skeletons and preparations ^ 
served in the Physiological ScrtM of that nuUe insuiuioa 
Tlie following is the arrangement, based un tW orgmuit»ium 
uf the animau, proposed by P f ofas oc Owes ta a pap*' mad 
to the Zodogk>l aoriiNy of iawiwi m th«Wh«aiifd 
of Jammiyt IBSP. 



Clattifkatum qf the Mamgdaiuu 



SARCOFKaOA. \ 

Tbive kinds of teeth; caniiMa kog in bolbl 
Jaws; a simple stomach; no intestiiramf 

c«>cum. J 



Thylacinus. 

Dasyurus. 

I'haseo^ale. 



Entouophaoa. 

Three kinds uf teeth in both jaws ; sim- 
ple siomacb; o modmtoly long MttHitum 
eacum. 



! 



Carpopraoa. 
Anterior incisors large and long in both 
jaws; canines inconstant; a aimphi atomaeh ; 
ft Toiy long IttMfaifn cwcHm. 



POBPHADA. 

Anlariar ineini lir|* and long m both] 
eanines present in the upper jaw only 
wanting; a complex stomach; a long] 



Extinct tnuuitional tPUascalolhoriumV 
iTbylMotlMcittm 



l^Iyrmccubius. 

1( llUTopUS. 
Peramelea. 
Diddphya • 



Ambulatoria 
SaiUUoria . 



PttOMgidUm, 

PhatcolarcHdm 



(Phalangialft • • 
Petaurus . . • 
Phasoolatctoa. 



{ 

IMaoop 



iijctis. 



IBS . 



RnionuAA.* 

Two scalp ri form incisors in bothjaw<; no 



)th jaws; . .. 

canines; stomach with a speeial gland :> J^mcfthmmdia iPl^scoIomya. 
rtrcum shorl, vida^ iritb n vormifonn ao-l IDiprolodBn (fliirito 



pondage. 



121* 'IT"*,,*?'"'; «",**■•.'■' pria»*nr irrpup. uf MuwpUlU io \U cUviSMlioe M« aot lo ke 

Mm M*cnll} iadudcd tlmbi. but mI; Uicte geaml t«4«M]r I* kImS ibt Uicto npfgn Uw wOiMa^ 



«aMd4 
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WcwnrpgroMadto give a niocinct iUmtnrtioB of tli»f» 
I of Ow subgoneri ttboTD nwntioiud. 



Tbykdmi. . 
GmeHe CSIar«d«r.— Dental Fwiwik:— IndMrt |, 

Canine* j-Zx' Molars = 46. The incisors are ranged 

in a s^mii-ircle, equal, and separatod in tbe middle in each 
j;i\v h> A \ .i< ant spnci-; the external incisor on each side is 
iho !»luiitc>t ; tlic canines arc of consiileraMc size, curved 
and pointed like those of the Cats and IJoj;s ; !h< lust 
molar* are armed with three obtuse tubercle^ resembling 
ihoie of the two sroups of Camicora last mentioDed. T09t 
flfe on each foie-niot, and four on each hind-fouU 

Bxample, ThyUscima eynocephabu (Auwamt eynoce- 
phnluf of Geoffroy, Thylarinus Harritii of Temminck). 

Dex(Tij)ti'm.— H\ie of a youni; wolf; the short smooth 
liair of a dusky jcUowtsh-bro'.Mi alwvc, barred or zcbraed 
en the lower part of the back and rurap vith about sixteen 
jet-black transverse Stripes, broadest on the back and gradu- 
al^ tapering downwaida* two of wbiob (ntand neonaiderable 
wuf down the thiglu^ The ground<eoloar en tb« back 
inclines to blackish gnj. 2Wt moch conpiMMd tad tft* 
pering to a point. 

Habit* and LocaJily. — Mr. ITarri*, from whoso paper in 
' Linn. Trans.' our description and figure are taken, states 
that this species the largest of the Australian Camivora, 
inhabits amongst caverns and rocks in the deep and almost 
impenetrable glena in the neighbourhood of tbe highest 
nountninoua parts of Van Diemen's Land, vheva it pro- 
bably preys upon the brdilk (boih?) Kangaroo and Tarlona 
■mall animals that abound in t!i i«e pi irc>«. The individual 
llroni which tlie description and dniwinR wen- i;iken was 
caught in a trap baitc<l «iih Kangnroo-llesh. It ri ni:iiiirtl 
alive but a few iiours, and during that period uttered tiie 
cry and presented the appearances quoted by Mr. Oiran. In 
it» atomach irera found the partljT'digeated remains of a 
Porcupine Ant-Bater (&IImm awwalai). Tlio vulgar 
namts fw this speeiee wnt tlw SSebra Oooawwb ^ k n Wo^, 

&0. 




Daayurus. (Geoffnyy.) 
Qenmie Charaeter, — H«ml conical, very much pointad; 

gnpc very wide; ears moderate. Toes five on the fbro-feot; 
on tbo liind-feet tbe great toe is reduced to a tubercle or is 
Mtimly aheent^ 

Dentil ForanUt^Inmian CeniDie " 



1-r 



6--r. 

6-6 



= 48. 




HaiU* md Loealitif.—Tbia epedea, which is very vo- 
racious, and bnnowB in tbe ground in Van Diemen'a iMd, 
is of tbo liie of a badger. * Tbeae anlmale,* aaye Mr. 
Hania. *«ere very common on our first settling at nobart 
Town, and were particularly destructive to poultry, &c. 
They however furni»h Iho convicts with a fic^li meal, and 
the taste was said to be not unlike veal. As tlic sctllement 
increased, and the {jround became cleared, tlicy were driven 
from their haunts near tbe town to tho decider rccess^^ s of 
i'orcsta yet unexplored. Tbey aie bowoTer easily procutctl 
by setting a trap in the meet nufkequeoted parla of the 
woods, baited with raw flesh, all Mnee of wbieh they eat 
indiscriminately and voraciously; thoy also, it is prolniblc. 
prey on dead fi.sh, I lubber, &c., as their tracks are fre- 
quently found on the sands of the sea-shore. In a state of 
confinement they appear to be untameably aavajKo: bitim 
severely, and vtteiing at tbe Mne tint a lew 



Bxampte. Dnyunu urtinut (Dtdelphts un mmdt Hams). 
i)l0wnfi<tiaN.— Head, body, legs, and upper part of tbe 
tail eovend with lon^. roorso.Uackhair, irregularly marked 

with ono or two M itehes of white; in some sjn '-inir ns on 
the aboulders, m otheisi on tbo tliruat or rump. Tail sii{(blly | 
piceb«nsil«b its nnder part btMb (Uattis.) | 
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A 1Mb Mid tnuitt vbich I kept for a couple of monthi 
t^l""*^ togatbcr te tn empty cask, were continualljr fight- 
ing; their quarreb b^^an aa soon aa it was durk (as they 
defttll day), aod eontmued tbroughout the nij^ht almost 
ViUIOUt intenniMion, accompanied witli a knwl t>r hollow 
barking, not unlike a dog, and sometimes a suii len kind of 
fenurling, as if tbo breath was retained a ron^^KU lat lc timo, 
and tbca auddenly expelled. The female geiiurally con- 
quered. Th^ fteqMntljr Wt on tlteir bind parta. and used 
wev fim-pawt to eonviy And to their moutha. The 
mmdee of their jaws were very strong. thmr eraeked the 
lar;!cst bones with case asunder; and manvof their actions, 
as well as their gait, strikingly resembled those of the bear. 
Its vulgar name is tin- Native Devil.' 

The specimen in the garden of the Zoological Society was 
a snarling surly animal. 

Mr. Owen's account of the di.sKcction of a Daiyurut ma- 
erunu, or Lonst-kdM Dtuyurtu ( Sjfoited Martin of Phillip's 
VoyageX will M JiMtod in the * Zoologietl Praeeodioga' Ibr 
1835. 

Phascogale. iTmmbick.) 
Generic CAoroeier.^ Differing flroa Jkuyurus, eapecially 
in its Dental Formula: — 

Jneiaors — ; Canines : HaLui s 4t, 

6 1—1 7—7 

Example, Phaxrngale penicillata (Didelphis petticilla- 
tu$td ShvK, DatyurtiipeniciiieUtuot Geuffroy). Size lathcr 
hrgor than thatof the Brown Rat {Mut decumanus). Tail 
Torj boahr. Pur noifbnn, ash-oolour, wbitiab beoeatb, 
•hort, woolly, and very thick. 

HttbiU and £oewKte.---Thli PAoangafe Ims on tnet in 
Mew HoUand. 




PliiMOKmlo iwnicUkto. 

Myrmccobius. (Waterhousc.) 

Ckmerie Charaetgr.—Fan^ett with S toes; hind-feet 
with 4 toea, all free. Htad elongated, snout produced ; 
ears moderate, narrower, and luheeute at tho apes. Bo«lg 

slender. Taii modoratc. 

8 1 — 1 

Dental FormuU Incisors — ; Canines, — r- ; Pseudo- 




Example^ Myrmtodbiut fauetalm. 

De»cnjaioit,—Yott part of the bo^ wddwh, gnMp 
blended into the black, which ia tko fcoaailng seWtf 
the posterior half, and which is adorned with mat vWte 

ban& Fur of two kinds. Under hair scanty ind rtiaft 
grey ; upper hair rather coarse, shgrt, and adprnaad « Um 
anturior parts; long on the posieriyr ird \.-,ia pm. 
hairs on the anterior part of tiie back geoeraUj UKk si 
the base and fulvous at the apex; thoM en the hsai «wy 
short, brownish ahove^ bainc eompooad ef a wiaxm 4 
black, fialvoua, and a frw white luii*; a fcw bhcft Ims 
spring from the sides of the mu/zlo a:,d un i«r «vli m; 
hair of the tail long and rather \>uA\\ ; c -»i :t\it€h»in 
on Iho under part fulvous at llic l)a>c and -L v it -.m _ 
those on tho under side of the tail gcoerali; t>t«<^ ^ 
base and while at the apex. LenE:th from oote to iwlrf 
tail 10 inches ; length of tail to toe end of the hm 7 » 
ohes. 

Habitt and loco/ite.— Mr. 'Waterhoosa. in Ui ppcr a 

the 'Transactions of the Zoolo^cad SocietT.' iaatfim J 
this animal, gives the following account of the iso 
mens on whu li hi* dcsrrit>tii)n is founded. Tlx £rtt vu 
procured by Lieutenaiii 1 1 ■, - if Li\rrp ul, «kil»t sa 
exploring oarty m the uilcnor of the country at the Sesa 
River Settlement, and was discovered about nmety fllali 
the aouth-oHt of tho month of that Tbeefifaa 
aninala, aeeording to Lient. Dale, wvro seco wi^ sfce 
miles of each other ; thi>y were first observed ontbe fiteai 
and on being pursued, both dirertifl their flight t» mm 
hollow trce^ which were near. 1 he {•arty succt«d<d ■ ca^ 
toring one of them ; the other was unfurtunaieljhait Is 
death in their endeavour to dislodge it by fum^SlBf thi 
hollow tree in which it had takM ralhga. ' Ihe eooaay m 
which they were found ahoondod ia doc^od tiem and am> 
hilla. Mr. Waterhouse waa infimned that the mead m- 
dividoBl was found in Van Diemen'a Land (but be sosnds 
sonic mistake lu re), and that others miu Jar to il had knta 
seen in the act uf burrowing or digijini; at the roou uf Irws 
in K-'arch alter inserts. Their favourite hautiu arvstiW i« 
bti in those situatiooa in which the Poa Jacksan wdlow 
abounds. 




SipwMMMkMiMw. (WakstaiiL) 



Mr. Watcrhouso observe*, that although in titlfcartBS 
of the skull M. fasciatus e\mres an aflinity to Ptma^k, 
it differs from that i^onvif. in the want of a thoniV iJ tbs 
hind-feet, and in the strength and larger *at o( 'Jst caws 
of the fore-feet, which are shaped somewhat hit th** 
the genua H«rpeH»$t and an evidently aoilad la b«»«wJ* 
The ibre-logt mb mo Hontar in proportion, tad ihs to 
are stronger. In their narrow and pointed shape, tbt 
he remarks, resemble those of Peramrlrt noMMtui, sal 
fer from those ot Phatcnsalf ; lhe> also d.fft-r la l«TrctJi- 
rably well clothed with hairs. Mr. Waterboo#e uait*« 
that in the present animal he can peroeire a slight sf^m^ 
to the Edentata Mammalia, or Monotnwim, aad be thai« 
that analogieally it may be compared to the geota T^mt 
among the true iiMoemioni, bearing a aumawhat mmix 
connection with BeMdna and Ortn'tAorkfneku la >hal aha 
exists between the last-mentioned genus sid the fe"*™ 
Erinaceus and Mygnle. In cuiicluMnn he a>ld* tLst u mml 
be allowed that there is a creator di-sinii! jrit> ; i »!r«rt*l 
between the last-mentioned genus and the gram ^f***^ 
cobiui and the Afo w olwi K t, than between TufaMnAMr 
gate ; we an however prepared for thiSk by the ess y^ 
tively sudden tranaitions from one Cm toaasthvvvB 
we find in the Marmpt'alia, wlndi groapw it mn <hekw > 
in mind, stands low in the grade of aqpainiiM m0^9» 
Mammalia. (£boJI Ihw, toI. ii.) 
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Cbawpm. (Ogiltf.} 

On tbe 13tb Marrh. 18.18. Mr. Ogilby exhibited to a 
OMtinf of Um ZowloEioBi Soeiety of London a drawiof. 
BMdo by Sir Thomai Mitchell, of a Maismttal animal fbund 

by that officer on the banks of the river Murray, during his 
laic journov in the interior of Now South Wales. Mr. 
Ogilby sialL-d his original bL-lu'l tluit the animal in question 
bi longtMi tu the genus I't rumrli n, under which impression be 
had propoMHl to name it Per.ecaudatus,(tom iti entire want of 
tail, a ctiaractar found in no other species of the same group ; 
but a drawing of the fbr«>lbot, afterward'^ found by Sir The- 
inaa MitcbdC and likewise exbibitad to tba Society on the 
present oreasion, had considerably ihakcn thii first opinion, 
and induced Mr. Ogilby to suspect that the animal may 
eventually form the type of a new genus. Acconling to Sir 
Thomas Mitcheirs drawing, and the nuti.> wIi l Ii he took at 
the time of examining the specimen, it v« uuld appear that 
there were only two toes on the fore-fcct, which were de- 
acribed aa liaviAg been ao perfectly Mmilar to tiutta of a pig, 
ai to ba«e proenrad Ibr tba animal tha name of the pig- 
fooled bandi( (M)t, among the persona of the expedition. 

The drawing of the foot, in fact, very closely resembles 
that of the genus Su* in form and chai aders ; two toes only 
are represcnied, short, and of eoual length; but there is a 
swelling at the base of the Rrst pnalanget, vvhicli renders it 
probable that there may be two smaller ones behind. Tbe 
J^tramele$, on the eontrary. have three middle toes on the 
fore-feet, all of equal length, and armed with traiy long 
powerful clow<>, bnide« a small rudimentary toe very dis- 
tinctly marked on eadi side. Thi- form and character of 
ti;e hind-feet were perfectly simihir lo tliose of the Pera- 
inelfs; as were also the tceili. ;i.s (lir cDuld be judged 
from the drawing, except that the canines did not appear lo 
surpass tbe anterior molani in point of size. The ears were 
long^ alUptical, and nearly naked; th« baad broad b««««en 
tlie MM» and very mueh attannated towarda tba mvtile ; 
the body about the size of a small rabbit, and Ihe fur very 
much of the same quality and colour os in that animal. 
Mr. Ogilby, after ex|in-!ising his confidence in the fidelity 
of Sir Thomas MilchcU's drawinfjs. and the care with which 
that f^cntleinan assured him lie had mudc the ebserration 
in question, expressed bis belief that this animal would be 
found to constitute a new genus of Marsupials, and proposed 
for it tba provisional name of CMcaropM, in alluiioD to tbe 
deaeribed cbaraelers of the ibre-ftet 

The following is the nolirc of this animnl inserted by Sir 
Thomas Mitchell in ins journal, on the occasion of lirst dis- 
covcriiifi It. 'June 16, ISitd The most remarkable inci 
dent of this day's journey was the discovery of an animal of 
which I had seen only a hcud in a fossil state in tbe lime- 
atone cavas of Wellington Valley, where, from ita very sin- 
Kttlar form, I supposed it to belong to tome extinct speciet. 
The chief peculiarity then observed waa the broad head and 
very long slender snout, which resembled the narrow neck 
of a V* ide bottle ; bift in the living animal the absence of a 
tail was siiU more remarkable. '1 he feet, and especially the 
fore-legs, were also singularly formed, the latter resembling 
thoMO of a pig ; and the marsupial opening was downwards, 
and not upwards, as in the Kangaroo aud others of that 
clnaa of anuwia. Tbia quadmped was discovered by the 
nativea on the gronnd ; hut on being chased, it took reftige 
in a hollow tree, fi om which they took it alive, all of them 
declaring that they bad never before seen an animal of the 
kind. Tins was M liere the party had commenced tlie jour- 
ney up the left bank of the Murray, immediately afker cross- 
ing that river.* 8oeb, Mr. Ogilby remarked, was all the 
information be pOHMiad at present with rnprd to this sin- 
gtdnr nniiiMd ; but Mc. Genid had promisedito enmine the 
original specimen on his arrival at Sydney, in the Museum 
of which town it had been deposited ; and Mr. Ogilby there- 
fore hoped that, through the kindness of that gentleman, 
be should shortly have it in his power to communicate a 
more detailed description of ita fbni Mid diamelan to tbe 
Society. iZool, Proe, 1838.) 
Dantid Fonnuh:'— 



A i 

■'Vv 



,7. -^^r- 



I Lower \^ ^spunona 



4 ineiaoi% diporioaainfllni^* Serdmohi* 

Sor4 .. 
Sor 4, perhaps 5 
9«4 M A. 




CbcnufM Mufal 

Pcramelea. (Geoffroy.) 
Generic Character. — Head elongated, pointed; eaiti 
derate, hairy; poiiterior ^reat-toes rudimentary, and tbe 
two succeeding lues united by the skin up to tlie nails, groat 
toe and little too uf the fore-feet with tbe form of simpl^ tu- 
bercles, so tlu>t they wear tbe appaanuwe of bating only 

three anterior toci. 

10 

Dental Formula: — Ineiion -j^ ; 

7-7 



l-l ' 



P.G, NaMB. 





TMdiorFmaHV*. (T.Cmins,) 

Example, Peramelet nastitus. 

Detcnptim.'-'Utad very long; muzzle produced ; noMT 
prolonged above the Jaw; flir gMywbwvn dww and vhit* 

beneath. 
Locality. — Australia. 

Mr. Gray, in characterizing a new species of Peramelea 
{Per. Gunm'i), very closely agreeing wiili /V. nasulut. but 
peculiar for its very short wliue Uil, and in having several 
mdistinct white bands over the haun^as. stated that Per 
Gunnti inhabits Van Diemen's Land, wbere it frequenta 
ganlens, and commits great havoc amongit bulboua lOOl^ 
which it is said to devour with avidity {Zool. Proe.^ IMt). 
There ia now (1839) a aneeinMn of PerameUt Laiotit, or 
AoftWl ArwMbt, from Swan Rivor. in the gtrden of tbn 
Zoologiaal Soeiaty in the RagMit'a Park. 
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Dental Formula:— Incisors -g-; canvoes yTj '• 

7-7 

= 50. 




Ptrmmclrf nuatui,' 



Didolphys. (Linntriu.) 



Oeneric Chararter. — Head very much pointed, gape wide, 
tongue rough with hornv pnpilliD ; cars lnrt,'e and naked ; 
even umall; tail long and tapering, flexible, and prehensile, 
vrilh liair at the ba;^' only, the remaining part being covered 
'with Bcalc4. Fore-feet with five toc<i, all armed whh strong, 
sharp, curved clawt : thumb ot the hind-foot opposable and 
dcstttuteof nail or claw, the other tuvsor fingers armed with 
claws like tboio of the forc-fect. 



TMih of DU»1phy< rirfinkaa. (?. (Vrt*r ) 
Geograpliical Dittribution the Geuu.— Aawncm ev 

clusively. 




Skelatoo of Ditlrlphyi VirnlataDft. a, thr mnninptal IxHia*. 



Example, Didelphys Virfrintana. 

Detcriptinn. — Size that of a duincstic cat, C n/ntir dull 
white, flair of two kinds; that which is lowest, a lon;{ 
fine wmilly down, white at the hose, brownish at tiic tip, 
lhroui{h this pass the lont; hairs of a pure white on the 
head, neck, and upper parts of the body ; the huir is thort 
and close. Kound each eye a brownibh circle. Ears ge- 
nerally black at the base and yellowish at the tip. Whis- 
kers lona. partly white, partly reddi*h. Extremity of the 
nose lle»h-coloure<l. with a tinge of yellow. Ia'Rs deep 
chestnut brown. Tail not »o long as the bo<ly, covered at 
the ba»e by long hairs, hut only scantily furniflied with 
bristles, which come out from botwtton the whitish scales 
that prote<*t it, for the greater part of its length. 

Habits and Locality. — The Virginian Opossum is an ar- 
boreal animal, as might bo expected from the structure of 
its posterior feet or hands especially. It ap]>enrs to be to a 
certain degree carnivorous, lor it preya upon insects and 
birds and feeds also on fruits; but there is reason for be- 
lieving that animal food forms its principal support, for it 
sometimes invades the farm yards in its neighbourhood. 
Acciinling to Barton, the period of uterine i^estation in this 
■pecies IS twenty-six days. It inhabits North America, 
and was, perha|is is, very abundant in the North of Mexico, 
and nearly lbrout;hout the United States, where it is calle*! 
the oposs am. In the Pnrftct Dfsfrifition of I'irstiia 
(1649), we find, in the catalogue of animals, ' I\ui«iunei — 
This beast hath a bagge under her belly, into which she 
takes her young ones, if at anv time nfrri;,(hted, and carries 
them away.' Lawson says, 'I'be Postum is found nowhere 



but in America. She is the wonder uf all the iuii i 
being the size of a liadgcr and near thai cuLiot. TW 
female doublk-ss breeds her young at licr teatK tel k*** 
seen them slick fa-st thereto, when they bare bern m\ 
I hull a small rai>bcrry, and M.-cmingl\ uianimaic Sksl 
a paunrh or false belly, wherein the cam«s htf }" 
afier ihcy are from those teats, till they can »irti far < 
selves. Their food is roots, poultry, or wiW fraiu. TW» 
have no hair on their tail.*, but a snrX of a »eai«. «• hart 
crust, as the beavers have. If a cat has i^in* iiwk 
creature surely has nineteen; for if you break •••r? h** 
in tlieir skin, and mash their skuil, Icarinz ib«a ft« 4mi. 
you niuy come an hour after, and they wiU b« f««tj»» 
away, or |ierhrvps you may meet them creeping away. TWs 
are a very stupid creature, utterly ueglecimg tbeir 
They arc most like rats of anything. 1 tut oMaa*? 

in the wilderness, eaten of thi-m. Tlieir tletih t%*trj wk* 
anil well Hustcd ; but tlieir uirly tails put me out af 
with that fare. They climb trees as the r»rok>a* Aa. Tk"» 
fur is not esteemed nor used, save that the lodiMa 
into girdles and garters.' The tail appears to b« aias 
of use as an organ of prchen>i')n lu tlie adult anODal . 1* ' 
IS stat(<d that the little ones wlun advanced sa pwwik 
upon their mother's back if they are fhj;htn>*d. and. twaJ- 
ing their tails round hers, escape with her a 
threatened danger.* In capti\ity the aoiaial 
snarling, and stupid. 



* In t>u> BritUh Mn>«>im \\if:r u i >tuir«ti ifairia 
bMUiUfull; pir|ian<l, with thr yuunc hi tb* | 
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OUdphj!) Virgiuiaiis (^Vlrgioun UiKmom). 

The French name Sariguf^ for the species of this genut 

is evidently a form of CariffMya, the Brazilian name for 
the i;ciius, Tlioy are known in Para^'iiay under the name 
of Micouit', in the Amencaii I>land-i under that of 



and in Mexko hy tbo appellation of Tlaquafgm. 

Cheironectes. (lUiger.) 
Generic Character. — The oompleto dental formula of 
this subgenus does not appear to be knuwn. The number 
of inciwrs is atatod at ten above and ci„ht lu i iw. Head 
lather pointed; aan imlnd> ioaiid«d; tail acaly, prebenailei 
an oppoiaUe thamb on tbo bind feat or bandt, and the toea 
Webbod. 

Exatnplc, Cheironectrs pnlmatuf {Cheironectes Yapock 
of De»marest; Didelphit jolmata authors). 

Description.— VuT brown □hose, wnli three trantrerse 
bri.dit grey bunds. inlorru)ited in tlie iniddlt} vhito below. 
Sue ian^r than that of the hrown rat 

Habits and LoealUif^Thv nvi r Vapock, or C>)-apock 
(tha boundanr that separates the Freocn Sottlomenu from 
Biasib, in Guyana, is tha place where thia apeciea has 
been found. It *wim,4 with Incdity; indeed Ruflbn * 
it under the name of Pi-ttte loutre de la Guj/am- 




Duilal Foramina-] 
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Example*. Pfiafnn^'tta vulpina. 

Description. — The followinif description of this species is 
given in Phillip's ['jy ^'^-. -—' Vulpine Opossum. Tins is 
not unlike the cjinininn lox in shape, but considerably in- 
ferior to it in re>]icrt t > M/e. being from the point of the 
nuio tu (ho setting on of the tail only 26 incbe* ; the tail 
itself 1 i inches : the upper parts of the body are of a (nrialy 
ooknir, arising from a mixture of dusky and white bain* 
with rufous yellow tinge; the head and shoulders par- 
taking most of this last colour : ror.nd the eyes blackish; 
above the nostrils ten or twelve black whiskers, four lucliea 
or man in length: «lllh«nod«rp«rttortiwbod7Wtof « 



Clw l w wtw paloMtai. 

Plialangista. (Cuvier.) 
Omme GianeUr.'^Bead rather abort; eara baity; fiur 
woolly taoA abort; no extenafblo OMinbinno bolweon Iho 

anterior and posterior limbs ; toil lon{» prefaenHo^ 10010- 
titnea without hair un its exiremitj* 

Soibgimia Fhalangiito, properly ao called— Balaatia (Illiger). 

l!liil pnboniile^ but oovnrad with hair; eua kmg and ocecL 







rtmluillata Tulptw (Vulpiiw OpoMa). 

? 



* LcuoB (iTCsUiadntitiimatnalmittaMb 
ysjpj-a. 
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tawny buff eokrar. (li:o))ctt on the throat, where the bottom 
tff the bain $n ru»t onlour: tlie tail is of the colour of the 
laek Ibr about one quarter of ha lengtlu ftom theoee to the 
end black: the toes on the fore-feet are Ave in number, tiie 
inner one placed hi|i|;h up: on the hind-Tcet four iocs only ; 
with a thiiml>, con^islillg of t\U) joints, without a claw. 
placc<l hi:;h u|> at the base of the inner toe : the whole foot 
hcrving the purpo^r of n hand, as ob>ervnble in many of the 
OpoMUin genus. The arc much shorter in proportion 
toao those of the roniinon fox: tlic cars about one indl 
and a half in lensth.' It is the Pkalaiiger Renard of the 
Frandi, Bruno or Vicq d'Azyr, and Irhalapooroo of tho 
natives. 

Locaiiijf.—Hew Holland ; neighbourhood of Port Jackson. 

Sabgenoi Oaaeoa. {Uetpitk,) 
Tail prchen<iile. but in great part naked aod coveiad With 

rugosities; earn mi y short. 

Dental Formula : — Incisors - ; canines 0 : molars — 

a 

m 40. (Leaaon.) 

GfograpMcal Dixtribution of the C^M<.->Pooul{Brlolha 
Western Polynei^ia or Malnisia (Lessson). 

Example. Ciucm mucuhifut [Didflphit Onenttdit of 
Gmelin ; Cmcut Amboineruis of Lac«'^pMe ; PfuUmgitia 
ma eula t a of QeoflVoj?). 

DueriptioH, HabtU, and Xoeotf^.— This species, whieh 
li naoNd Coeseoes at the Moloceaa, aeoording to Valentvn. 
rariea much in its eolourii^. with rerurenre to sex and nge. 
M.Leason, who found it at Wsgiou. uhere the natives call 
it Scham-trh(itii.s;xss that its fur. wlnrh i> iIdcK ar.d woolly, 
is generally whitish, covered with isolated brown spots! 
sometimes running together. The same author stales that 
its habiu are slow and oootumaU and that it Uvea on fruiu 
in t^«l»»H>fiaI Ibnata of tha giaat Ifainaat and Papuan 



' Le Phalanger dtdelj 
and a apeeios wbiob baa 



Mborlfj 
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Petauniv (Shaw.) 
Generic Character. — Head rather short ; ears anall and 
hairy; skin of the flanks extended between the anlarior 
and poatarioc limfaa, and ooveced vitb hair; tafl not alrietly 



ItetalFormala;-Inflisoca |: oaninea J^; molars 

8-8 " 

^ = 38. 

It will be obaenred that the number of lower molar teeth 
tha OBt a monnU 00I7 to five, and eoniequentty 
doaa naC aniMUUUd with the formula above giren. or wit^ 
flhalalafad by If. F. Cuvier himself, who makes the total 
Mnnberof teeth 22 in the upper jaw, and lii in ihe 1 iwer, 
and the number of upper false molars 8, and of molars 8 
also; the nuruber of luwer mular» being 6 false and B true, 
— _38 in all. He tells lu that this form of dentition is 



TodhorPMunM. (F.CMn.; 

Mr. Bennett, who, in common witkCnw, ^ 

and Lesson, baa placed the inlaifi'ni speoee whkb «• 
have chosen aa the example vaderthe ^enm fVdmrw. 
remarks that M. F. Cuvier. reiving solely on vhe Ai»eTCTaD.-i 
or agreement of the dentary systems, and puttm,; cbUt»i» 
out of the question all consideration of other and eaeentat 
]wu\u of structure, has reunited iheoldgeoos 
in i rik r again to subdivide it inio two iocoognM 
rogcncous groups ; in theone eoniband^tnv 
species of Hying Petauri not only with tCa cMnibaic /W 
/a/>;^>«/<vof NewUoliand. bntwUh tha nBhad-:a.W 
stricily prehensne Ctraseoos of the Moloeraa; rt^<tMnz t.-v 
olher group, which he had so unnecc»»jinl\ .i:«i!Bcnib.-r--i 
by the addition of a true Phalanai'ta, wbo*e oiilj (tr*te»- 
smns to such .in association are made 10 depend 00 a »i:m^ 
what Miuilar arrangement of the teetlt. * Br Ihoa eoalaaff 
himself to a single oharacier.' continues ICrMMMtC'hehM 
broken up the regular aoriea of aOniliaa vhkh c<mr.<naj 
together three marled hot atitt doaely allied grada *t 
form, to aubstilutc nn arrangement which h*% n.. .«".-r 
recommendation than the ihcorclir views of lU suibor. J« 
such a case we riim it heMlatc in Livin- to tbeccTSiHtf 
locomotion, combined with the general liabit. Umx ^ma- 
denco before those of m.-uticatioii, winch. un<kr elkrr or- 
cumstances, wo arc generally in the habit of ^ n^f^t'x *• 
tha bStor J and wo feci the loss repognanrw to adootmc tb« 
oourse, because itkadautled that the 1 : ta r f 1 
in tbMo antmab aubfeet to some vartati n. in i l.^^o* 
XOOlogiitS are by no means apiecd «ith ic4;<t: • ;Ta 
exact definition. The teeth of the Squtrre'l Pn 
BHiee Kencrally, according to M. F. Cuviw, wtth 
of the Phalangistan. They 
bor, 20 occupying the 

The former are dirided „^.«^ ^ 

into aix uiciaon» imr eaainei. two lUse molar*, and ,^1' 
tnie ones; the latter consisting of two mawrx arJ r>^ 
eanines, with eight fiilso and as manv true mol«rv 
dentary < linnicter of the orii,'ni;i! s[ieeie.* of P^aurus. »a.rb 
he take, as the typeof bis other group, differs ch«eth la 
totu! \vunt nf canine teeth; bntwa may here be BaniiOod 
to obMir^ e that 11 appears to aa oonwvhat danbdUhOT 1^ 
Ihoae winch arc abota aunMalad aa ineh tr^ deamt iW 
name whwh baa bean anUad to them. In acW 
respeet the little creature In question prrfeetlv atrr*,^ «i:k 
the group <.f animals to whieli we have r.%: r^.; :: saj 
which arts at onoe characterised by the broad exaaMin et 



■ Mg >u 1.1. r.y^utivr, WlUt ■■■■ 

ley are oonooquonaj J9 in nH»> 
upper jav, and It Hw lower. 

hjf tha aame eminent nstun'tt 
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tbeir ftkin on oach ude of the body, exionding betwoea tho 
anterior and posterior limbs, as in the Flying Squimh, to 
whidt iwlMd ibin\mt m cIom nwmbbiice. In common 
with nearljr the wDola of the nummifbrous qumlrupeds of 
the country which ihey inhabit, they possess ihe abdominal 
Houcli v\ hich Axes llieir placo m the >ystcm amont; the 
;n,usii[)ial aiiiniaU; and, as in many of thoio, the thumbs of 
ihc hind-feet arc lon|; and dutincily opposable to the sulu 
Tlic other toc« are four in number, and furnished wiih 
tolerably atroog elawa, of vhidi tho thumba are destitute. 
Ilie Ibre-feot tevo long nditting toea, the middle one of 
which is the loomst, ul armed with similar claws to those 
of the hind-feet. The tail is round, covered with loose hair, 
sDmewhat taperim; towards the point, and not strictly pre- 
licu^ile, having no naked siirf.u'c ut lis extremity beneath. 
In size the pre^ent species i-i about equal to the coranion 
Squirrel, and its tail is mther longer than ita body. Its 
colour is delicately gray above, somewhtt darker on the 
head, and white beneath. A black line pasaes from tbo 
point of the noie alonj; tho baek towaids the tail ; and the 
lateral folds of the skin are boundwl in front and on the 
sides by a similar band, whicli confounds itself gradually 
ill the inside with the gray 'if tin- Imdy, and i> liordored at 
the outer margin by a fringe of white. The eyes are each 
placed in a spot of black, and a fuint blackish line extends 
along the upper lurlece of the hinder limbs. The tail is 
•lao of a darker hue, espeeiallj towards its extremity. 

Example. Petaurut $eiureu» (.Norfolk Island Flying 
Squirrel, figured and described in Phillip's Voyage). 

Ume ripl ion , S u e ebove. 




skims through the air, aupported hf tie lateral expansions, 
half leaping, half flying from hraneh to hraneh, ftedini^ 

upon leaviis and inserts. This peculiar mode of locomotion 
ran scarcely be o in->iderp<l as a true flight, itiastuuch as the 
cutaneous folds which ?^crvc the juirposes of \vin2;s gcem 
rather destined for the mere support of the animal in iu 
long and apparently deaperate leaps, than for raising it iir 
the air and directing ita course towards anv given object. 
For tfii* lulter purpose thej are indaed but little fltled by 
their atraelure, tho want of proper muscles in a great mea- 
sure incapacitatinj; them from performing such offices as 
are (l<'i>ciid( tit on volition. It inuy he- doubtc^l however 
whether these anitnaU arc cntin-ly dL-,litutc of the power of 
exercising; their will in their tlight-likc h iji-. For the fol- 
lowing anecdote bearing upon this subject we are indebted 
to OW friend Mr. Broderip, who related it to us on unques- 
tionahlt authority. On boeid a vessel sailing off the coast 
of New Holland was a Soulnd PBtaums, which was ner- 
itilttc<l to roam about tho ship. On one occasion it reaenc<l 
the raa.si-heiul. and as the sailor who was despatched to bring 
>t down ai)proacliL-d. made a spring,' fro.-n ;i!oft to avoid him. 
At this moment the ship save a heavy lurch, which, if the 

OT^iMl dlitetmi «r tlw fiu^ aMtnct^a eowit Im4 hm 



continued, must hava plunged it into the sea. All who 
witnessed the scene were in pain for ita safely ; but it and* 
denly appeared to cheek itadf, and ao to modiiy ita eaieer 
that it alighted safely on the daek.* Those that we have 

seen in captivity arc in a state of somnolency all day ; one 
kept at the Garden in the Regent's Park was formerly in 
tlic |K)sscasion of the then marchioness of Cleveland. At 
night it was lively and active, and was perfecilv lame, but 
rather shy. The species inhabits New South Wales, and ia 
said to bo abundant at the foot of tbe Aluc Mountaina. 
There aaena to lie no authority Ibr the locality of NorfUk 
Island as a habitat of this very pretty little animal, except* 
ing the figure and description in Phillip's Voyaj^e aboiw 
alluded to. The far would be highly ornamenlal from ita 
colour, softness, and beauty, as an article of dress. 

Phaaeolaroloa (De BlainvilU; Lipitnu, Ot^iffiut; Am* 

blotis, Jl/isfr). 
(ieneric Chararfrr. — Hn<iij stout. Jli^ad short, f;irs 
shaggy. Limbt rather short, robust, and nearly (-r|nal in 
length. To^t five on each fore-foot; the anterior toes divided 
into two gronpa Ibr prehension, the thumb and the foro* 
finger being in one gtoup. and the remaining three flngera 
1 in the other, the thumb of tbe posterior fbot very laiga, bnt 
without a nail, and the two inner fingers united. Tail very 
short, almost null. Mr. Martin says (bat it differs from tbo 
WomiHit in its dental ibmula» in wbioh luapaat it dasdy 
resembles the Kangaroos. 

S I— t 

Dental Formula:— Incisors- ; caniuat aptttioua 

iMlars — : ; true noiars — : = 39. 

1—1 4—4 

The canines are bomII* and in tbe intermaxillary suture. 
The fidae molars are cooipraiaad and trenchant, bat tbickar 
than in Hyv»iprytmua, the dentition of whkih, otherwiae, 

that nf the A'wiA; re-emblc* closely. The lower true |;rinden 
are narruwcr than the upper ones, ond both quadrictispid. 

Only one >i)ecles is known, namely Pha*col<trctm rinC' 
reus (Lipunu dneretu of (joldfuss ; Ph<xtcolarctoa Jmcu$ of 
Dcsmarest; Aoioniarelae JVfwiMWt «f La w a n . The ^laAar 
Kaatah 




PhMeoURtm damtm (Aaby Koala). 



Duer^aumt J^aAtla, oncf Locality.— K% large as a dng 
of moderate sise. Fur long, thick, rather coarse, and ashy 

brown, tufted ea™ rather liphtSr. It is said to have the 
gait and carria^'e of a >oung hear, to be arboreal in its 
habits, and to pass its life upon trees and in dens or holes 
which it hollows at their feet. Of its powers of climbing 
there can be no doubt ; the structure of its exiremitiaa 
would lead to tbia inisreneah and actual obsemitioa haa 
eonflrmed it Its loealitv ia New Holland, and we are en« 
nbled to yivc f^fjnres of the parent and younp. token by the 
kind pennissjoii of a frien<l, from a very accurate and heau- 
lifol dra'.\ ir.ij I'xciuted from the livint; an iii lU, the first 
that were known in the colonies. They were brought in by 
naiim to CUopal FUtncm than ^*''^*^j^(^^''^^QQg[g 
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colony, from the Hat Hill dwtnct, to the Boutbward of Port 
Jacki>on.in IMS. The oitiv* naow 'Koiia'isnid to 

nifv * Biter.' 

iTbere are old and young stuiled specimena to the British 
Miiaeaiii, and a atuAd specimen (Mr. Caleb's) in the Mu- 
•enm of the liniNM Soewty. 

The viaoeral anatomy will ba found in Mr. Martin's 
pap vr 'On the anatomy of the Koala,' read to the ZooI(M;ical 
S'ictcty III November, 1836 (Z-xU Pinr., M36). It is chietly 
remarkable for the enormous mzu and length of the 

Hypsiprymnus. (Illiger.) 

G twric Character.— H'-wl elongated; ears large; upper 
lip cleft. Tail inoJemte, si aly, coverc<l soanlily with hairs. 
Two teats only III the ventral pnich of the females. Anterior 
feet fl\-e-toed, armed with t>l>i»i>o nails; third tixj of the hind- 
feet very robust, imd arinc<l with a very strong nail. 

6 1-1 

Dcutal Fonnula:— lociMrs, ^ j caomes* — molais, 
A-5 



i-i 
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Teeth of HyptiprriBaa*. (P. Oirfar.) 

Example. Hypiiprpmut Ihtoroo [Macroput minor of 
Shaw; Potorou* mtldmui and Kaneurus Gaimardi of 
limnntaX'^muprvmmu Whiiti of Quoy and Gaiiuard ; 
Aiofoo of Whita, ana Ktutgitno Bat of Phillip's Voyage). 




D$$enptiot) . — Sizo of n ral.liil : i^ciioral cnlour frrayi^h, 
nddish-brown nb<iv.>, whitish beluw ; bead triangular, ears 
laige, uirsi vcrv I 'li^; tail alongitfldt flotlbK tMminated 
Igr a pencil ot hairx. 

HMttand L'jciliiy.— The manners of the ^oajKoroo i7a/ 
an atatod to bo mdd aud timid ; ita food eooaisu of vegeta- 
ble*, and it is said to bamw in th« ^roimd. New Holland 
L>i its locality, and Lesson says thr.t it is not ran- in the noich- 
biturhood of Port J.ickson, especially near the river Wera- 
gamhia in the Blue Mountains 

M. Lesson recorJs two otiicr species, and Mr. Ogilby de- 
tcT\Wi(Zool. Proc., I&3l)a fourth. Ifirjttf rtjuiniutetonu, 
kninvn in tho colony of NewSo jth Wales by tbt nativa 
naniu of Bettong kangaroo. The spccinMO Oaaoribad bjr 
111. Ogilby vaa Miawd to hat* Vma bioa^l fron Svaa 



River. The last-named tooloi^ist baa also 
<2bo/. Anew IMS.) 




HyjwipryiiiiJ'i* Po'or'o (Kiu^riTtw Rat). 

Snbgcniifi Ilalmalurui, (lUtper in parl-i 

Generic Character.— Ditknag from the true iumu-<« 
in having sboctar eai% a tail naariy nakad, ar aaly vdk a 

few hairs. 

Dental Formula:— Incisors, 2 i aaauwa. 
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Example, Hnlmahirm 

P«'"ron and Lesueur). 

[)> w ription. — Colour Tnon*c-gray. bounJi"«l 
«ith ri<h!ish-brown on the back and louis. Siac t£ a Lip 
hare. 

Hahit$ and Locality,— VLwait tinder tluek b«ilMk mA 
is said to form MibtcmiioaD galleriaa \m tW whrni «f 

Pieire, 

8iibga»»Maeroptts(S%(nr; HaloBaten 

part). 

Gtnfrie Ckaraettr.—'Hfad alangatad: 
itppar lip cleA : wlii»kors very short and 
luBbs liko those of Hyptiprfwmtia, bm 
Nkiut. TMkMifitnaagiilaivvtqpi 
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Example, Maeropiu Mc^or of ShftV {Kiuigurus labiaiiu 




This exlraonlinary animul, discovered by Captain Cook, 
il now so well known, that a deitcription. iii udilitiun 
to oar illustrations and account of its animal ecoimniy 
at the beginning of this artic le, wouM be supei lluous. Our 
pursued it in New Holland with nwbounds 
ami iliL' lo ijis which it took surprised thoM nrfio behem it 
, lt-;ir ul)^t:,rlcs M-ven or cii^lu fw-t liigh. In size it equals a 
sheep, wjmo of the largv^t wt-iglunt,' l-IO lbs., and tia- Mesh 
i« represented by those who liavo tasa-d it as beini; a liitle 
like TinJaon. The s|)ecic» breeds preltjr freely in this coun- 
try, and bM been kept with sueeaM in our puni. 
£oca/i4r<— Neir Uolluid. 
Tbere wo tof ofol otber f|iaeiai. 

PliBscolomys. (CSeoffroy.) 

Gmeric CharaHer.—Bodtf clumsy. Htui lUM and 
bluff. Fore with five toes, armed witb eroobed naila; 
htiwl-feet wiih four, and a little tubercle without a ikuI. in 

' t may h 
21d< naanf nulL 
S 0 — 0 

Dantal FotnttU:— IneiaonYi c^n^fTo* 



K'aoe of the ereat toe; indeed itmaybe-nid to l.ave but 
ur toao on tho biod^lbet. 



124. 





Tv«tk of PhanoVnnp. or Wombat (P- Ca»i#r\ ncurtjr of the na«ur»l <iM. 

Example.— Th» only ^loeioa knovn is HuueolomM 
Wombat (Didelphit vrttna of 8baw ; Tk» Womiat tit toe 

natives, navif;ator<. and naturalists). 

Dficriptiim.— Ytom Lieut. -Col. CollinsVs '.Account of 
the English Colony of New South Wales' (IS(i2). weselect 
the following part of a description of a Womhal foujid on 
Capo Barren Island, abittracted from Bas>>'> 'Juurn.il:* — 
' The tFombat, or, as it is called by the native* of Port 
Jackson, the Womback, is a squat, abort, tliMuabort-logfcd, 
rather inactive quadruped, witb great appeanwoe of stumpy 
strength, and somewhat bistger tban a large turnspit dog. 
Its figure and Tuovc nii nts, if thry do not exactly res.etnbla 
those of the bear, at least struiigly reniitul one of that aninial. 
Its length, from tho tip of the tail to the tip of the ni)«f, i!i 
thirty-one inches, of which iu body takes up twenty-three 
and nre-tenths. The head is seven inches and tbe tail fivo- 
teniba. Its droumfeieno* behind the fovo-legs twenty- 
seven indws ; aeroia the thickest partof tbebdly tbirty-ooe 
incboi. Its wei^jht by hand is somewhat between twenty- 
five and thirty jvounds. Tlie hair is coarse, and about one 
inch ur i-iie inch and five-tentii> in krij^th, ilimly set upon 
the belly, thicker on the back and head, and thickest upon 
tlwkiuwdiunf i tlwealonroritalight^ni^ 
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varying ihadet, but ilarkest aloon the back.' The head is 
lonrv, tlatti»h, and nearly triangular when viewed in front ; 
the ears are sharp and erect ; the eyes small and rather 
sunken than {iromincnt. but quick and hvcly. 

HabiU aiul Locality. — Yrom the same work we take the 
following account of the habits, &c of this S|iccies : — * Tbia 
animal ha!> not any claim to swinness of foot, as most men 
rould run it down. Its pace is iiobbling or shulllmg, some- 
thing like the awkward gait of a bear. Indisposition it is 
mild and gentle, as becomes a grasveater ; but it biles hard, 
and is furious when provoked. Mr. Bum never heard its 
voice but at that time ; it was a low cry between a hissing 
and a whizzini;, wliich could not be heard at a distance of 
more than thirty or forty yards. He chascxl one, and with 
his hands under belly suddenly liDed him off the ground 
without hurting him, and laid him upon his bark along his 
arm like a child. It made no noise, nor any effort to escape, 
not oven a Btrugt;le. Its countenance was placid and un- 
disturbed, and it seemed aa content«l as if it hud been 
nursed by Mr. Hass fmni its infancy. He carried the beast 
upwards of n mile, and often shifted him from arm to arm. 
Boractimes laying him upon Ins shoulder, all of which he 
took in good part; until, being obliged to secure his legs 
while he went into the brush to cut a specimen of a new 
wood, the creature's anger arose with the ninching of the 
twine ; ho whizzed with all Ins might, kickeu and scratched 
most furiously, and snapi>ed uflf a piece from the elbow of 
Mr. Bass's jacket with his grass-cutting teeth. Their 
friendship was here at an end, and riic creature remained 
implacable all the way to the boat, ceasing to kick only when 
he was exhausted. This circumstance teems to indicate 
that, with kind treatment, the Wombat might soon be ren- 
dered extremely do<-ile ; but let Ins tutor beware of giving 
him provocation, at least if he should be full grown. Be- 
sides Furiieaux's Islands, the Wombat inhabits, as has been 
seen, the mountains tu the \vesl«ard of Port Jackson. In both 
these places its habitation is under ground, being admirably 
formed for burrowing ; but to what depth it descends dues 
not seem to be accerlained. According to the account 
i;iven of it by the natives, the Wombat of the mountains is 
never seen during the day, but lives retired in his hole, fee<I- 
ing only in the n.glit ; but that of the islands is seen to feed in 
all )>arts of the ilay. His food is not yet well known ; but 
it seems probable that he varies it, according to the situation 
in which he may be placed. The stomachs of such as Mr. 
Bass examined were distended with the coan>e wiry grass, 
and be, as well as others, had seen the animal scratching 
among the dry" ricks of sea-wced thrown up upon the 
shores, but could never discover what it was in search of. 
Now the inhabitant of the mountains can have no recourse 
to the sea-shore for his foo<l, nor can he find there any wiry 
grass of the islands, but must live upon the food that cir- 
cumstances present to him.' 

A letter from James Hunter, Esq , Governor of the set- 
lleroenl, tlated Sydney, New South Wale*, August 5, 1798. 
and published in Bewick's ' Quadrupeds,' states, that this 
animal, there called The Wombarh, was found u)>on an 
island on the coast of New South Wales, in lat. 40' 36" S., 
where considerable numbers were caught by the company 
of a ship which had been wrecked thereon her voyage from 
Bengal to Port Jack«on. The same cointnunication relates 
tiiat It had 'lately been discovered to be an inhabitant of 
the interior of this country also. The mountain natives 
coll it the Wombach.' 

The specimen dissected by Sir Evcrard Home in ISOS 
was brought from one of the islands in Bass's Straits, and 
lived as a domestic pet in the bouse of Mr. Clifl for two 
years. 

The individual dissected bv Mr. Owen in May, 18.16. had 
lived at the Gardens of the Zoological Society upwards of 
five years. 

M. LeAson says that it lives in King Island and the Fur- 
neaux Islands, but that it does not exist in the neighbour- 
hood of Port Jackson. 

The anatomy of the Wonilxit will be found in Cuvier's 
• \jcr^-tn^ d'.-Vnatomie CompanV,' in Sir Everard Home's 
p:iper, "Phil. Trans.,' ISOfe, and in Mr. Owen's memoir, 
'Zool. Proc.,' IM.IG. The latter obsenes that the digestive 
organs in the abdominal cavity prcsentetl a development 
rorresponding generally to that which chnrnctcrises the same 
purts in the jthytiphagouM Hodentt. It has a very short 
cvcum. 

llic Uesh of th« Wombat is said to bo excelleiiL Mr. 



Hunter, the writer of tlie letter above quoted, terms it Uk> 
cate meat, and some have remarked that the atuiul 
be easily naturalistd in this country. 

The impression made upon us by Mr. Bass's aeaaaCaf 
the beluiviour of the Womliat which he raucbt, aa4 bf mm 
that we have teen in captivity, is, that the animal m if a law 
grade in |)uint of intellect. In both cases, a* lia^ a« iWrr 
was no positive pain or disagreeable sensalsao. tb» scaal 
was content, however new its situation tu^jbt be TVm 
was none of that anxiety and uneasiness wbkHi aU aBnaito 
of lively Sense show when suddenly pla<*vd la be* ftmimm» 
or in strange places; and indeed the follow a<( aola ■ a^ 
pcnded to Mr. Bass's account of the capture ci b» Was- 
bat : — ' The Kangooroo and some other animaU a N«« 
South Wales were remarkable fur being ^otamttmlmi m 
toon as taken.' This may lie one of the consrqucwaa U 
the low cerebral development generally to b* i WnsA ct 
this group. 




Fossil Maiisuima.ua. 
Besides the Fossil Opossum {DidelpAft Cmrim^ sf *t 
Montmartre Gypsum, figured and desrnbc«l by CfcTV « 
the *Annalesdu Museum,' and in hik 'OsMcactit Faw^ 
and the fossil Dufyurw, Jlyj fifrrymnut, lialiwtaXvn. A»- 
C'llomys, and Kangaroo, described by Mr. Cli/t sad Cxnar 
and Mr. Pcnlland, from the Australian bun«-<s^«T> mA 
bone breccia, there are s<jme fu<isil forms m« giinih 
couMdercd us belonging to the Marsupialia, »Ml a «« 
be necessary, on account of the great inti-rvatvlvksnvhn 
to them both geologically and zoulogicaU\. to wnOMmwtn 
at length. We commence with tho>e fo^tl jaws at^m/K 
described as belonging to the Marsupialia. vhschvmfaaal 
at Stoncsfleld. 

Tliylacotherium. (Owen.) 
In consequence of strung doubts * baviD< bcco mMtf* 
expressed by M. de Blaiiiville. /rom intpeeth-m ^ 
respecting the mammiferous nature of the ktaxd tmtl 
at Stoncsfield, and assigned to the Martuf foitj br km 
Cuvier, a paper 'On the Jaws of the TT^iaeathtrtmm ^ 
voslii from Stonesficid ' was read befor« the Geciafnl 
So« iety by Richard Owen, Esn , F R.S.. G S . kx. Baor^ 
rian professor in the Royal College of Surf«oc« m tte 
J 1st of November. 1838, being the first of tva m0mm% 
meeting the objections, and giving a drtaiksl aeaMal 
the fossils from a careful inspection of the mnnii Is 
this communication Mr. Owen confined hu imenfbm *» 
the jaws discovered at Stonesfield. chanici«rM«4 W kavaf 
eleven molars in each ramus of the lower jaw iBefO- 
mcnced by obscr^ing that the scientific worM fi^^^ 
ample experience of the truth and tact vitbakirli tbi^v 

* Srr ' Coapin RmhIw, MOt, 
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Inou* Cnvier fonaed hu judgments of tlw •fBaitie* of an 

extinct nnin.,il from llie inspection of a fosMl fragment ; and 
liial it was oniy wh«n no diiitinguished a comparative anuto- 
niist as M. de BlainviUe questioned the detei m muttons, that 
it became the duty of those who possesaad the moans to in- 
ve«tigale the nature of the doubu, and f«<«MillW tht tootr 
donee of eeoloyistt in their great guido. 

Wben Uuvier fint hastily examinod >t Osfbld. in 1818, 
one of the jaws described in Mr. Owen's paper, and in (he 
possession of Dr. Buckland, he decided that it was allied to 
the Didelpliys ('me sembl6rent do quclquc Didclphe'*) ; and 
w hen doubts w ere raised by M. Constant Pretost, in '8'24,+ 
relative to the aj^c of the Sti)nesfielil slaio, Cuvier, from an 
exatninuii in of a !r?-wing made for the express purposo, 
was ctiiifirmtxl in 1.^ f rmcr doterminatioa; bufnoadded 
that the jaw diUcrs from that of all known raraiforoiis 
Mammalia, tn having ten molan in a soriea ir tb« lower 
jaw : ('il [the dr:i" i rnn TOnftrrae dans ViAte que la pro- 
tniere inspection m en avuit donnee. C'est cel'ie d'un petit 
carnassier doiil led mfidiehdre^ rrv-r:iilil> i.t lirLnicn i; p A 
celies cie:4 sarigues ; mais il y a dix de ces dents en s^rie, 
nonibre que no montreaucun carnass>ier connu.* Ott. Fost^ 
v.. 349, note.) It is to be regretted that the particular 
data, with the exception of tho number of the te«tb, on 
whiob Cuvier haaed bis opinion, were not detailed ; but be 



in nammifanafl animali, and not eoncwv, ai in oviparous. 

The entire convex condyle exists in the .'•pi cinicn helntiging 
10 the other etnus, I'hawolulhenum. now m the iiniish 
Museum, but Ctrnierly in the cabinet of Mr. Brodorip. Mr. 
Owen is of opinion that the entering angle or notch, cither 
above or below the tnivarUoularooiMylbhMboMiaiistijken 
for ' une lorie d'icbonanm mieulaira^ ua pon eonmo dam 
les poisBona.' 

The specimen of tho lialf-jaw of the Tlnlacolliurc exa- 
mined by M. Valenciennes, like tliat wlucli was iranstaiiitd 
t 1 ('jvier, presents the inner surface to the observer, and 
exinbit.s both the urifire of the dciitul canal and tho Avm- 
physis in a perfect state. The foramen in the fus»d is situ- 
ated relatively more forward than in the recent Opossum 
and Dasyure, or in the Placental huoctivora, but lia<> the 
same place as in the oianapial genua Hifpfiprffminit. TIm 
symphysis is long and imnow, and bomtinued forward in 
the Kumc line with the gently convex inferior mart^in of the 
jaw, which thus tapers, giuilually to a pmnied uiiterior 
extremity, precisel) as in the jaws of the Marsuvnal Inscc- 
tivora. In tho iclaiivo length of the spimphysis, its Airm 
and position, the jaw of the lliylaoothflcnin pieoiietjr eorro- 
sponds with that of the Didelpbya. 
In addition however to these proofs of the roammiferoot 
«««« w,,.»w.., .... , ... nature of tho Btenoafield remains, and in |HUt of their bar* 

must bare been well awaro that the froonda of his belief ing belonged to Marsupialia, Mr. Owen slated that the jawa 



would be obvious, on an inspection of the fossil, to every 
competent anatomist : it is also to be regretted that he did 
not assign to the fossil a t^eneric name, ai\d thereby pre- 
vent much of the rehsonins; founded on the supposition 
that he considered it )>elong>ing to a true Didelphys. 

Mr. Ow«n tbon pcocewled to docribe tho atruoture of the 
jaw ; and be etated tlmt having bad in bia poaaeaibta two 
Hpccimcns of the ThylticothfHitm Prrvostii belonging to 
Dr. Buckland, he had no hesitation in declaring that their 
condition is sucli is i i < :i ibic any anatomi.it conversant 
with tho establuhed generalizations in comparative osteo- 
lugy, to pronounce therefrom not only tho class but tlio 
more restricted group of animals to wlueh they have be- 
loufed. The specimens pUinW nrveal, flnt. • convex arti- 
eular condyle; secondly, a well-defined imiMwiioaof what 
was once a broad, thin, bi^h, and slightly i«««irved« trian- 
j^ular, coronoid process, nsir.j; irTimedii'c'.y nnlerior to the 
condyle, having its basis extendml over tiie wbulc of the 
interspace between the condyiu and the commencement of 
the molar series, and having a vertical diameler equal to 
that of the hun/.ontal ramus of the jaw itself : this iropres- 
aion also o&bibita traoaa of tbe ridgo leading forwards tnm 
tbo eondjrie and tb« depreaaion above it. wbiob ebaraeteriaea 
the coronoid process of the coophagous marsupials ; thirdly, 
Ibe angle of tho jaw is continued to tbe same extent below 
tlie condyle as the coronoid process reaches above it, and 
its apex ii continued backwards in the form of a proeees ; 
fourthly, the parts above described form one continuous 
portion with the horizontal ramus of the jaw, neither the 
articular condyle nor the coronoid beine distinct pieces, as 
in leptilas. These are the etaanelan, Mr. Owen tieliavea, 
on wbieb Cnvier Ibnoed hts opinion of tbe nature of tbe 
fossil; and they >i:i\r nrrri^tpd ihi- nfcT-.Tmn of M. A'alen- 
rienncs ui hi* eiuleavours lo Uiaiiji.Llc \\\r i1.jul>li uf M.de 
Blninvine.X 

From the examination of a cast, M. de BUinvtUe however 
has been induced to infer that there is no traoe of a convex 
condyle, but in place thereof an articular fiaaon^ lomewhat 
as in the jaws of fishes; that the teeth* inslwdof being 
ocnbedded in socbets. hAV* tbeir fangs conlltHot with or 
snebrbMed to tbe substance of tbe jaws, and tbat tbe jaw 
its^i presents evident traces of the composite structure. 

Tn answer to the (irsl of tbcse positions, Mr. Owen stated 
til l! t:iv 1 liion of the true condyle whif ii ruinains in both 
the .specimens of Thylaootherium examiucd by Cuvier and 
M. Valflncienaea, dMrlv shows that the condyle was oon- 
VMX, and not concave. It is situated a little above the level 
of tbe grinding surface of tbe teetb, aad projects beyond 
tho vertical line dropped from the extremity of the ooro- 
noid process, but not to the same Extent as in the true 
Didelphys. In tho specimen examine<l by M. Valenciennes 
tfio condyle corresponds in position with that of the jaw of 
tbe DasyiuruB rather than too IMddpbya: it jaooanwi, as 

f ' Auti:i|pi Jri Scltnic.'i N'li .'AwiI, X^ibi alio tbt paper* of MftSiSdf rip 
aiKl (hr. FittiMi, ia ih« ■ Zonlnriml JmniH,' 1828, nU lii. n. M8. 

t -CoBiMw Ucndoa,' 104 •ssaMMMlHb Ma.Ulta«l.l(lk I^IIJ, el 



exhibit a clmrarrer hitherto unnoticed by the able anato- 
mists who have written respecting them, but which, »{* 
co-t'xistcnt with a convex condyle, would serve lo prove 
tbe marsupial nature of a fo^il, though all tlte teeth were 
wanting. 

In noent maisuptala the angle of tbe jaw is elongated 
and bent inwards in tbe fann ora pioeeaa, varying in shape 
and de%'elopment in different genera. In looking therefore 
directly upon the inferior margin of the marsupial jaw. we 
see, in place of tbe edge of a vertii al plate of hone, a moro 
or less flattened triangular surface or plute of bone e.vtended 
between tho external ridge and the in icrnal process or in- 
flected aoele. In the Opossum this process is triangular 
and tribedral, and directed inwards with the point slightly 
etured iipvaidaand eauiandad backwasdsb in which direction 
il b moie prod need in tbe small than hi the large speciea 
of Didelphys. 

Now, observed Mr. Owen, if the process from the aiigla 
of the jaw in tbe Stoncsfield fossil hart been simply con- 
tinued biM:kwards, it would have resembled the jaw of an 
ordinary placental carnivorous or insectivorous mammal; 
but in both specimens of Tbylacotherium, the half jawit of 
wbieb exhibit their inner or mesial surfaces thi? pruceaa 
praaants a ihKtnrad outline, evidaotly proving tbat when 
entire it must have been prod need inwards or mesially, as 
iii the Opossum. 

Mr. Owen then de&cribcd in great detuil the structure of 
the teeth, and showed, in reply to M. de Blainville's second 
objection, that they are not coiitluent with the jaw, but are 
separated from it at their base by a layer of matter of a dis- 
tinct colour from the teeth or the Jaw. but evidently of tho 
aaae natvne as the matrix ; and seoondly* tbat tbe teeth 
cannot be considered as presenting an uniform compreneed 
tricuspid structure, and being all of one kind, as M. de 
Blainville stales, but roust be divided into two series as 
regards their composition. Five if nut mx ut thu jiosiorior 
teeth are quinque cuspidate, and are moiarcs vert ; some 
of tlic moiarc* spurii are tricuspid, and some bteuspid, as 
in the Opossums. An interesting result of this cxamioar 
tion is tlM observation that tbe five ouspa of the luburculalA 
mobrea are not arranged, as had been sapposed, in tho 
same line, but in two pairs ylmasA tnns^-eraely to the axia 
of the jaw, with tbe fiAh cusp anterior, exactly as in the 
Didelphys, and totally different fu n the <itrurture of tho 
moiarcs in any of the Phocir. lo winch these very siunll 
Mammalia have been compared: and in reference to this 
comparison Mr. Owen again called attention to the value of 
the character of the process continued from tho angle of 
the jaw, in the fbssila* as strongly eontradistinguishio]; 
tbera llrom the Pboddm^ in none of tbe speeles of wbieb u 
tho angle of the jaw so produced. Tlic Tliylacotherium 
differs from the getui<; Didelphys in the greater number of 
Its molars, and from every ferine quadruped known at the 
time wlien Cuvier formed his opitiion resptrimg the mitiire 
of tbe fossil This difference in the number of the molar 
teeth, which Cuvier urged as evidence of tbe generic dis- 
littOUon of tbe BtOWwUld BninOliferous fossils, has 
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been rcgarderl t\s one of the proofs of (heir Saurinn nnttiro ; 
bul llie c\rcplions by excess to the numl)cr seven, as^i^nt d 
by M. de Blamvillc to tlie nmlar teeth in each r umis ot the 
lower jaw of the >n*eciivoruus Miunmaha, are well esia- 
btMwd, and have bvcii lona, know ti. The imecthrorous 
Chrytoehlors^ in the order Fene. has eight niolatt in each 
Tsmiis of the tower jaw ; the inaectiroroui ArtDadttlM bave 
T\.>\ fc« er ; and in one gubgenus (Priodon) there are ntoro 
than twenty molar teeth on each side of the lower jaw. 
The d. ntal fortniilw of the camiToious Cetat ca, ai;a;n, 
demonstrate the fallacy of the argument apmist the mam 
Bliflnou!t character of the Thylacotherium fouii'lnl u.m.ii 
tiM number of ita molar teeth. From the orrurrenre of tlie 
nbovenueiitiom in recent plucotual Mammalia,thc exam- 
tole of a like exccis in the number of molar teeth in ^the 
marsupial ro<iml ouj^btntberto htvaled totbe exf^ation 
(if tho di^cnvcrv of a similar case among existing Marsu- 
jjiai;., an-l such an addition to our zoological ealaloj^cs has, 
in fact, been rtTiMiily ma<lt. In the Australuin nuuiinip<^l 
described by Mr. Watcrhouse under tlie name of Slynnero 
biuaan approximation towaids the dentition of thu Thyla- 
eotberium i» exempUfled, not only in the number of the 
ttolar t««tb, which ia nine on each side of the Idnw jaw hi 
the Myrmecobius, but aleo in their relative riwt, atrueture, 
and disposition. Lastly, with respect to the detitttfon, Mr. 
0«cii says it must be obvious to all who inspect the fossil 
and compare it with the jaw of a small Dnlelphys, that, 
contrary to the assertion of M. do BhuriMili', ilie teeih and 
their fan^'* ore arranged with as nun h regularity in the 
MMMin tlie ollu r. and that no argument of the Saurian 
Mlwn of the foaad can be Ibunded on this part of its 
alrnetttre. 

Will) respect to M. de BlainfflVs aisertion that the jaw 

is cou.poiaid. Mr. Owen slated that the indication of this 
•.tniciure near the lower margin of the jaw of the Thylaco- 
Ihenuin is u^t a true suture, but a vascular groove similar 
to that which characterises the lower jaw of Didelphys, 
Opouam. and aome of the large apeoiea of Sorex. iGeot. 
Fnci 




Some di^cus^ion having ensued, in which Dr. Grant and 
Mr. Ogilby expressed opinions in support of M. de Blain- 
%iUe'a Tiewa» Mr. Owen, on the occasion of readinft. on the 
9th of December fMlowing, his paper on Pkatemtherium, 
hcinjr the sonond part of the 'Description of the Remains 
of Marsupial Mammalia from the Stonosndd slate," 
gave a brief suuiraary of the chaini ici> uf the Thylacv>- 
iheriura, described in tho first part of tho memoir, and 
which he conceived fully proved tho mamtniferous nature 
of that fossd. Ho stated that the remains of tlic split cun 
dytoa in the specimen demonstrate their original convex 
mna, which ia diauwtrioallr oppoaita to that whu-h charao- 
teriiea the aame part fn all reptiles and all ovi|>ara ;— that 
the size, flgunp, and position of the corotioid pro<•c^s are such 
as were never yet witliessetl in any except a zoophagous 
awmmsl cndowe«l with a temporal muscle .sullicR ntly devo 
loped to demand so extensive an attachment f»r working a 
powerful carnivorous jaw; — that the te«th, comiwsed of 
danaa ivory with crowns covered with a thick coat of enamel, 
•10 ovo r yw h ere distinct from the substance of the jaw, but 
Imro two fcnga deeply onboddad hi it;— that these teeth, 
vhioh hekng to the molar aeries, are of two kinds ; the 

hindor baiog bristled with five cusps, four of wiiich are 
placed in pairs tlan3^c■rsely across the crown of tlio l<!Cth. 
and the anterior or false molars, liaMiit; a ilifTerent form, 
and only two or three cusps — characters never yet found 
unite<l in the teeth of any other than a zoophagous mainnii- 
ferous quadruped;— that the general form of the jaw eornh 
sponda with the preceding more essential indications of ila 
natuM. FuUj ittptoMod with Um toIim of 



thc«o characters, as determining the Hsm t'l which •'•j* 
f jssils belonged, Mr. Owen stated that he bad »-<e^ht :r te 
next place for secondary cbarnctcrs which tni'ht xw^ril. \ui 
group of Mammalia to which the remains rould be aac^pe^ 
and that he had found in the niottiflcation of the aa^W 
the jaw, combined with the form, atraetafe, and 
of tho teeth, sufficient evMsneo to hidiic* hira to 
that the Thylacotherium was a marsupial qoadrofed. 

Mr. Owen then recapitulated the objections afaiart tie 
mamniift roiis nature of the Thylaroth^tvt j«w» fr ^ ti*^ 
si;]i;K>>;t d imperfect state, and repeated his farrtu r *«j«r:i< 
th.it they arc in a cciudiiiun to enable th«^c cSi-*r'rr» Is Ve 
fully ascertained : he nox^ reviewed, flrst the 'itMtrrann of 
opinion with reseect to the actual ktructore ef the 
and.aaoondlj, Mut nopadto the intot]wotatiaaiC«taAii 
appearanocfl. 

1. As respects the structure. — It has be^'n i*fcrrt«d thsA 
the jaws imist bclmi),' t ) cold b'.ot»led \erlt-bri*.*. hefnaim 
the arlirulur «iirf;ir(_> i., ni the fu;tn of an cti'cr ^ ' ^ 
which Mr. Owen replied, that the orticuUr surf** * » wp- 
ported on a convex condyle, which is met witb la as ether 
elau of vertebrata except in the MamBaaBa. Atpm, M h 
aaiartod that the tooth aro all of aa ttttifbra «MMii.oa 
In certain reptiles; but, on reference to the foaul*. %t. 
Owen stated that it will be fouiid that such is aot the tarn, 
and that the actual difference in the structure of tie l««tb 
sironelv supports the mamiuifcrous theory of the 
•2. ^^ ilh respect to the argument founded oo i 
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xnophagous Ceiaem oAr acA 
le-like teeth, with aff tko Mo 




pretation of structure, which really exiatib tho andMrshMof 
that the Tki^aeathenum having elovop aotan a« aoAdk 
of the lower jaw is no ob|eetion to Ila i 
bocottio among the ptaeentatChmfvoralho Cmb . 

has constantly one inoro grinder on each *:de cf th-. 

jaw than the usual number ; because- the ('.^rj»-,-i. r-. 
among the Insf'ctivora, has aUo oi^hi .nsirii » ^. w^ 
inolarn in each ramus of the lower jaw; sad the Mym*- 
eobius, among tho Marsupialia. baa nine molars o« each 
aide of the lower jaw; and beeauao aaaoof ika 
RNia Armadtttot and 
nnmerout and reptile like teeth, 
oasential chareeten of the mammifcroos daas. TIm 
tion to the false molars, having two bngk,Mr.Owaiabo««d 
was futile, as the gn-aier number of the fpurtout molars ta 
every genus of the placental Fertr have two ftrrjv it''\ ti* 
whuie of thorn in the Marsupialia. If the asreod nK nmm 
in the Stunesfield jaws bad been aboe-Dt. and with it Ite 
evidenoe of tlioir mammiferoua naiaro aAi4eA bf At Oi^ 
dyloid, eoronoid. and angular proeoaaea. Wk. 0 »o » OMil 
that he conceived the teeth a! no woul-l have gtrea taSS- 
eient proof, especially in their d jublc fangs, thai tl>f Sj»aC» 
do Ijclong to the higlicsl class of animals. 

In' reply to tho objections founded on the double fa^fs 
the Basi/nnaurus, Mr. Owen said, that the eharwr^r.-» / 
that fossil not having been fully given, it ia 4»obtfiJ 
what class tho aoimu belonged; and ia naowor la da 
opinion that certain sharks have doable lhng»« be esfteaal 
truit the widely bifurcate basts supporting the tooth of Aa 
shark is no part of the actual tooth, but true booc. sal 
ossified parts of the ja%v itself, to which the tix>th avaetf- 
losed at one part, and the ligaments of cor.ncctija aturbud 
at tho other. The form, doptli, and position of ibc KcteOl 
of tho teeth in the Thylacotherc aie pri-CL»*!y scsilar l> 
those in the amall Opoaauma. Tbo cokkw or iko 
Mr. Owen aaid, coaldrbo no elject to n to 
with the diversity in Ibia lOapect. which obtain* in t^< 
remains of Mammah'a. Lsstly, with rt»pcct t.^ '-ht TV 
I coth,-rc, the author stated that the only trace of r - , ' 
structure is a mere va.scular groove running along .u b« 
margin, and that a similar structure ia pr eion t is the eaoa- 
spondin? part of the lower jaw of aono raoeioa of C 
of the VKomhat, of tho BuimM mOardkm, tat of 
meeMtu, though tlio gno«o doea not raodh ae tte- 1_ _ _ 
in thta animal; and that a similar groove k pioaatf aar 
the lower margin, hot on iho oaMr aiAo^lte|ai(iiVK 
Sorex Indiau. 

Pha«C'>li>tlieriuni. (Owen ) 
Dncriptinn qf' the Half- Jaw n/ Ihf /'hjt-^ 
This fossd ii, a right ramus of the lower ja«. t»t 
internal or moiial anrfoco npoaod. It oaon ~ 

chief onuHBont of tho private oalMeOoa of Mr. 

whoa it has since been liberally preamted tn tb« 
MuBOinn. It was described and' tgured by Mr. BnAaa 
(18a«i«tthlhofnMM«Ml auMaTJM^jiltoMMb 
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ki tiM '7>x>1ogicBl Joumul, and its diiUnolioB from uit 

T%JflecotfnTiuni clearly vui"t«*'l ""t. Tbo condyle of 
the jaw 1^ Liitiro, standiiih' in bold relief, ind 
tbo »ami: t'urm .tiuI <li .rrec of coiucxitv as iii ihf ^^enuiu 
Didelphy* and Dasynrtu. la iu beuig on a level willi 
tb* tWlar te«'th, It correapondft with the marsupial genera 
Daayurut and T/wlaciputi, u veil as with the pla- 
€«nlal luupha^'a. llie genenl Ibm and pro^riions of the 
COroDoid (iroceas ckeely resemble those lb zuophagous 
Marsupials; but in the depth and form of the entering 
notch, tift.vt-oii the process antl the iMiulvk-, it corresponds 
most closely with thu Thylacyiiu^. Judging fxom the frac- 
tured surface uf tho inwardly rclli-cted anijlo, that part had 
an extended oblique base, similar to the luliectcd an(;1c of 
the "nylaeyruu. In th« Itmcoli^A»iwtt thu ilatiened 
infiarior surface cf the jav, «stenuil lo the fractured in- 
fleeted an^lo, inelinet ontwards at ao obtuse angle with the 
plane of the ascending ramus, and not at an acute angle, 
as iu the Thylanjne and Daxyurus ; but tins difference is 
not one whicit approximates the fossil in question to any of 
tlie placental zoopha;;u ; on the contrary, it is in the mar- 
supial ^cuus Pfiascolomui, \<ihere a precisely similar relation 
uf the inferior flattened base to the elevated plate of Uie 
ascending ramus of the jaw is manifested. In the position 
of the dental foramen the Pfuiscolathere. like the Thyiaco- 
there, differs fh>ro all zoopba^ous Mai-supials and tbo pla- 
cental Ft-rre ; but in the Hij]'sii rymiiu$ aiul Phuscoljinyx, 
marsupial luMhivora, the (nifii'i- of the dental canal is >iiu- 
Sted, as in tho SioiK-->field fus^ils, vcr) near the vertical line 
dropped from the last molar teeth. The form of the sym- 

Ehvhii^, in the fhiueolot/iere, cannot bo truly determined ; 
ut Mr. Owen atatod his opinion that it resembles the sym- 
pliysis of the Didelyhys more than tliat of the Datyunu or 
Thylacynu$. 

Mr. Owen agrees with Mr. Broderip in assigning four 
incisors to each ramus of tlie lower jaw of the "Phascolothere, 
as in the Diileijihys ; but in their scattered arrangement 
they resemble the incisors of the Myrmecnhius. In the 
relative extent of the alveokr rid^e occupied by iheghadeis, 
and in the proportioiu of the gnndeia lo each other, eape- 
eiaUjp the uuU aiieof the hiMermcat mctar, tlie Phaico- 
iM/wrv reiemblaa the Myrmietihitu more than tt does the 
OpOUum, DtuytmUt 9f Thylacynui, ; hut in the farm of 
the crown the molars of the fossd restiuble the 'rhylacynui 
more closely than any ollur geiuis of Miirsupials. In the 
number of the grinders the Phascoiothere resembles the 
Opouum and 'fhylaeiite, having four true and three false 
in each nuuiiUaiy ramus ; but the nudane veri of the fossil 
difliar Arom thoaa of the 0|M>««iiin and Thylaeolhtre in want- 
inc a pointed tubercle on the inner side of the middle large 
tubercle, and in the same transverse line with it, the place 
being oocnpicd by a rnlge which extends alon;j; the inner 
side of the base of the crown of the true molars, and pro- 
jects a little beyond the anterior and posterior smaller 
eusps, giving the quinquecuspid appearance to tbo crown of 
the tooth. Ibis ridge, which in Phatcolotherium repre- 
aents the inner euspa of the true aokrs in Diddpkye and 
ThyUteothmum, is wanting in Tkffiitteytau, in which the 
true molars are more simple than in the Phascduthere, 
though hardly less distinguishable from the false molars. 
In the second true molar of the Phascalolhere the internal 
ridge is also obsolete at tho base of the luiddle cusp, and 
this tooth presents a close resemblance to the corresponding 
tooth iu the Tkylaeitu} but in the Thylaebnt die two pos- 
terior mdars increase in siie» while in the BiMeeiothere 
thejr progtesiivety diminish, as in the Myrmeeotnu*. As 
the outer sides of tho grinders in the jaw of the Phascoio- 
there are imbedded in the matrix, we cannot be sure that 
there is not a smaller cusjudatcd ridjre slojung di.wn towards 
that '-ide, as in the crowns of the teeth of \\iC Mynnecohiut. 
But assuming that all the cuspa of the teeth of the Phasco- 
iothere are exhibited in the fossil, stiU liie crowns of these 
taeCh resemble these of the TAfiaaM more than they do 
those cf any pfaicantal hmeeihore or t%oea, if even the form 
of the jaw permitted a comparison of it with that of any of 
the Seal tribe. Connecting then the close teseinblaiice 
which the molar teeth of the Phatcolotherium bear to those 
of tho T^lacynus with the siroiluritics of the ascending 
ramus of tno jaW* Mr. Owen is of opinion that the Stones- 
fleld fossil was nearly aUied to ThykKyiuu, and that its 

Smtion in the marsupial sariae is between nylaq^tu and 
idelfjhyi. With respect to the suppose<l compound struc- 
iure^of the jaw oi the Fhuwolotherium, Mr. Oweu is of 



opbion that, of the two linear impressions whidi have been 

niistukeii for harmouiep, nr touihli «.s sutures, one, a faint 
shallow linear impression coniiuLttl from between the unie- 
peiiullimate |»::iullitnaie molars obliquely downwards 
and backwards to the toiamen of tho dental artery, is duo 
to the pressure of a small artery, and he stated that ho pos- 
sessed the jaw of a Didelphye VirgiaiaM which exhibits a 
similar groove in the same place. Moreover this groove in 
the Phateolothere does not occupy the same relative posi- 
tion as any of tho contiguous margins of the opercular and 
dentary pieces of a reptile's jaw. 2*lie other impression in 
the jaw of the Phatcolotherium is a deep j^roove continued 
from tho anterior extremity of the fractured base of the in- 
flected angle obliqueh' downwards to I he broken surface of 
the anterior part of the jaw. Whether this line be due to 
a vascular uappsasioa oc an accidental fhwture is doubtful ; 
but aa the lower jaw of the tFombat pnaenta an imprasaioft 
in the precisely corresponding situatioii, end which is ua- 
doubtealy due to the presence of an artery, Mr. Owen con- 
ceives that this impression is also natural in the Phascoio- 
there, but equally unconnecltd with a cuiiipoiind structure 
of the jaw; for there is not any suture in the compound 
jaw of a reptile which occupies a corresponding situation. 

The most numerous, the moat characteristic, and the 
best-marked auturaa in the compound jawa of • nqttile vt» 
those which deSne the limits of theeoronoid, articular, 
angular, and surangular pieces, and which are chiefly con- 
spicuous on the inner side of the posterior part of the jaw. 
Now the corre*poniling surface of the jaw of the P/iascolo- 
therif IS entire; ycl tho smallesl trace of sutures, or of any 
indication that the coronoiil or articular processes were di.s- 
tinct pieces^ cannot be detected : tliese processes are clearly 
and indtsputably eontinuous, and confluent with tlie rest of 
the ramus of the jaw. So that wber^ sutures ought to be 
visible, if the iaw of the Phascoiothere woe composite, there 
are none; and the liypkaln tu al sutures that are apparent 
do not agree la posUion with any of the real sutures of au 
oviparous impound jaw. 

l>aslly, with reference to the philosophy of pronouncing 
judgment on the Saurian nature of the Stoneslleld foasib 
from the apneemice of sutures. Mr. Owen offered on« 
remark, the justness of which, he aaid,irottld be obvious 
alike to tlioi^u who urre and to those who were not conver- 
sant with 1 oniparaiive anatomy. The accumulative evidence 
of the true nature of the Stonesfield fossils, afforded by the 
shape of the condyle, coronoid process, angle of the jaw, 
diflereut kinds of teeth, shape of their crow ns, double tangs, 
implantation in sockets, — the appearance, he re|>cated, pre- 
sented by these important particulars cannot be due to 
accident; vrhile. these which favour th9 evidenoe of th« 
compot^vlitniatitfeof the jaw loay arise fkmx ec ei fle n tel 



circumttinciea (OsoL Am, IbSSa^ veL iii.) 




J iw of l'h»sctil"th»nun> lliiekUMiii. l't'\»e' fil!"r* n>»t:iiin«l. 

A paper was afttrw arils read, entitled *Obsi rvuiions on 
the Structure and Relations of the presumed Mamimial 
Remains iVom the (Haaeaflftld oMlte^by Willltt OiH**. 

Esq.. F G S. 

These observations were intended by the author to em- 
body only the most prominent characters of the fossils, and 
those essential points of structure in which they are neces- 
sarily related to the class of mammifors or of reptiles rcspeo- 
tively. For the sake of putting the several points dearljr 
and impartiallv, be arranged his obaenntions under tiw two 
following heads :— 

1. The relations of agreement which subsist between fha 
fossils in question and the CMnqpOHding bsUSS of fSOSIlft 
Marsupials and loscctivoia. 

SOS 
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S. Tlw ehaiactm in which the ibMik diitr from ihoie 
fhaiiliM. Mr. Ogilby aoAtwA hte mimrln to Mamptelu 
anil Inseetivora, because it i'^ to tho^ famitii-s only of 
Mamroifcn that the fo5.sil8 lia.c been considorcl by 
anatomists to beloni; ; un i to the interior surface of the 
jaw, as the exterior u not exhtbited in any of the fottil 
i^eciiBens. 

1. In thoMDonl outtino of tho Jtwit novo aiMeialtjr in 
tiMtorthe DUMfkyt iBia$eohammiiB»Mmaii,\\» au- 
thor stated that there ii a very closo reaemblancetothejaw 
in rcf^nt Ins^ectix'ora and insectivorous Marsupials ; but he 
obBer\'e<l that with respect to the uniform curvature along 
the inferior margin, C»ivi«»r has adduced the same structure 
as distinctive of the Monitorg, Iguai aiid other true 
Saurian reptile*; so that whatever support these modiflca- 
tiomof structure may ei\-e to the question rMpeetfag the 
immitpial nature of the Stooetfield fiiwil^ ■■ wmpored 
with othor groups of If ■nnals, they dki not aflbot th* pre- 
vious question of their mamttiiferous nature, as compared 
with rt'iuiles and tfsbcs. The fuwil jawn, Mr. Ogilby said, 
a^e with tho!«u of Mammals, and difTcr f: in ibufte of all 
reoent reptiles, in not being prolonged backward behind iIhs 
articulating condyle ; a character, in conjunction with the 
former relation, whtcb would be, in this author's opinion, 
well-nigh incontrovertible, if it were absolutely exclusive ; 
but the oxtinct Saurians, the PUndaeMu, idUhyotauri, 
•nd Ptniinauri, cotemporaries of the Btonesteld fossils, 
diflTi-r fnun their recent ci n::rT.ers in tlii'^ rr?]iicct, and agree 
with Mammals. Mr. Ogiiby u of opinion tliat the condyle 
is round botli in D. Prevostii and D. Buckiandii, antl is 
therefore a very &tronK p<»nt in favour of the maramiferous 
nature of the jaws. The angular process, he said, is distinct 
in one >p«ein>en of D. Premtttii, and, though broken off in 
the other, has left n wrlMelned Inptaawon ; but t1»t it 
agrees in position with the Inseetivora, and not the Marsu- 
pialia, being situated in the plane passing through the 
ciirutuiid (rocess and the ramus uf t!ic jaw. In ihe D. 
liitrklandii, he conceived, the prwess ii entirely wanting ; 
but that ilu i- l^ a -,li^,hE loii[ritudinal ridgo partially luroken, 
which might be mistaken for it, though placed at a consi- 
•tenble distance up the jaw, or nearly on a level with the 
eondylcti and not at the inlbnor Minlar rim of the Jaw. 
H« i* therelbr* of ophtion that dw7>. BudSoHM eamiot 
he properly associated either with the Marsupial or Insec- 
tivorous Mammals. The composition nf the teeth, he con- 
ceives, cannot be advanced suoces^!ul]y against the inam- 
mftirouA nature of the fossils, because animal matter prc- 
poii'lc atcs ow mineral in the teeth of the greot majoniy 
of the inseclivorrnis Cheiropttro, at well at in those of the 
Myrmfcobiut md other small Haiiupiali, lit the jaw of 
the D. Prgvottii Hr. (^Ibr ciiinot perceive any appear- 
anee of a dentaty eanal, the Ihngi of the teeth, in his 
opinion, almost reaching the inferior margin of the jaw, and 
being implanicd cumplolely in the bone; but in the D. 
BuiMlandu he has observed, towards the anterior extreinily 
of the jaw. a hollow space filled with foreign matter, and 
very like a dontory eanal. Tlie double fank's of the teelh 
of X). Pttwutiit and pri^bly of D. BttcUtutdH, he aaid, 
•ro strong poiata of agraenent between the fbeaib and 
mammifers in general ; but that double roots necessarily 
indicate, not the maramiferous nature of tbo animal, but 
the compound form of the crowns f ihc teeth. 

2. With reopeet to the most prominent characters by 
which Ibc SloiK'sficId fossils are disiinmaslied from recent 
mammals of the insectivorous and marsupial families, Mr. 
Ogtlby mentioned, first, the pofition of the coodyk^ which 
ia placed in the foaail jawa in a tin* father below the level 
•f the erowne of the teeth ; and he atated that the condyle 
not bciiii; elevated above the line in tl.c Datyurut V'-^inux 
and Thulaeintu Harritii, is not a \auJ argument, becTuse 
those Marsupials are camirorous. The second point urged 
by the author againvt the opinion thai the fossils belonged 
to insectivorous or man»opiai uammiferi. is in the natuns 
and arrangement of the teeth. The number of the molars, 
he conceives, is a seeondaxj eomideiBlion ; hnl be •■ eon- 
vineed that they oannot he aeparated in the fouil jaws into 
true and Mae. ao In If ammalui ; the groat length of the 
fanii*. equal lo at least three limes the depth of the crowns, 
be coiu-eivcs. isu strung obj^-ctiun lo the fossils being placed 
in that class, as it is a character altogether peculiar and 
uncxanioled among mammals; the form of tbo teeth aleo^ 
he siatefl, cannot Im justly comp!tred to that of anf known 
^eoies of nanupial or inaectiroraua mammilhr, bau^^ m\ 



the author's opinion, simply tricuspid. an-J wlt^pm 
appearance of inlertor lobes. A» to iW camiM» and l— 
s ors, Mr. Ogiiby said that the tooth in D. Bue±i*»^ 
which has been called a canine, is not larger tiisa - — ^ 
the presumed incisors, and tliat all of th«tn arc sowiMv 
separated as to occupy full flve-tw«|ftte of tfct m\m 
dental line, whilst in the Daayww eieeri^— ■■! «^ 
speoica of inaeelivMOoa Marsupials tbey oerapy . 
port of the aame tpeee. Their being arrangtM] ' 
nally in the same lino with the molars, btr eoottnca. m 
another objection, because, among all mammals, the .*-v- 
sors occupy il i. fi , nt of the ja«. and Maad at rifbt aiy'^* 
to the hiic of the molani. With r«»pect to the suefMa4 
com (K> and structure of the jaw, Mr. Onlbv dSnwd m 
formal opinion, but oontented htmsclf wub ammly imbm 
the appearancet: be nevenheieis objected to iftm troa^n 
being considered the impression uf bloo<l vt sx-Iv •Jj--_.|t kc 
admitted that the form of the jaws is altc^etiw.- 1 
from that of any known reptile or fish. 

From a due consideration of the whole of the «tj 
Mr. O^ilby stated, in conclusion, that tbefmai 
many important and distinctive cbatadem m <— 
mammals on the one band, and ooM^Mooded 
the other, that he doea not think naturalists ar« josuSe^ sf 
present in pronouncing deflnitively to which class Hm lansa 
really belon!: fCeiJ. Proe.. lMS-39, vol. iu ) 

On the Oili (jf January. 18M, Mr Owen pr. ver}, ^ « 
paper it ul tu the Goolojjical Society, that the so-^aiiad 
Bastlfnaurus of Dr. Harlan, upoa wbich M. do 
and the other objectors, thinking it to be a 





with double-fanged teeth, had leUad ao Hmmlf m m m. 
ment for the non-Mammahraaa nalww of iW ffciMifild 

is no Saurian at all, but a marnmiferous «nia»jl f ns- 
g a roost interesting luik bctwet-n tl>c t-amnoruu* 4.1 1 

herbivorous Celacea; and in compiianco wiiL the 

tion of Dr. Harlan, who, having eon pared with Mr 0»r* 

the microscopic structure of the teeth of Bamlotcmm 

with those of the Dusong and other 

oorreclnewof the inmwneo of its mi 

Mr. Owen propoaed to substitute for th* 

taurw that of geMf^xbrn. [WnxLasl 
Among the fos-il R Mi.iin. rollccttd b\ StiTlK.nmljvtnf^' 

stone Mitchell, in ihc luivtij of Wellington VaUey. Austral*. 

and which arc now deposited in tl • ili l ieam of the Gsoi*^ 

gioal Society of London, Prafeasor Owen dmwnhaa the M> 

lowiaf genera and ipeeiear— 

Macropus. 

Macrof/tu Atla», at least one third laigcrr tkao tlae Jf*- 
cruj.us major, the largest known existing specice of Ka» 
guroo, appruachin^r m llt« great si2e of tU [if naiimM 
spurious mobr to Hyptiprymnu: 

Macroput Titan, aa laiye aa the pveosding, Vjt dJMi^ 
chiefly in the imaller aiie of the p— "rirmt spurious \ 
which in this respect more aaaily ooRaawm^ walk 
existing Macroput major. 

A J . . Hypaiprj-mnn?. 

An undetermined species, ntlu 1 larger Oun izi J 
three species witii whose cr i n i .Mr. Ow«a bm jii*d : 
opportunity of comparing lb 111 1 lie re is 
according to him, that it agrees with an/ 

Phahmgista. 

A species differing from Phaianf;itta fy^stma m bart 
the spurious molar of relatively smaller r rr. n Tvl Um aar 
molar narrower; the symphysis of th« low«r jaw » 
one line deeper in the foaaU. Mr. Ovaa amies ilot 
is no proof that It CQVMipoada with anyoxteiac »i«o»; 
but, be adds, that a comparison of the foaari> wiih iv^ 
of these species(which are much wanted in oiir o»:fv:;..f>-i. 
collections) IS obviously iic-ccssar) to establish th* .mpiirari 
fact of the speciiio difloreuce or otlMTWise of lh« 
Pfaahmger. 

Phaacoiofnys. 

Phaiolnmfft MikMtU, • litik Utfrn, yuMkU 1 
•xialing W(Hsbot r-— w» 

Diprotodon. (N. G. 0«ea.) 
Mr. Owen applies this name to the inoqi afj. 
represented by the anterior extremity of «fan rig|g 1 
the lower jaw, with a single large innrawlMI 4hmi; at 
which wc give a reduced figure below (a. iv It W 
fcrmerly coi^ecturod to bt^lg<ig to the DugonK. bo* tte 
imiierNaaflah^a the MtiMpaadiwmalh «! lh>«WhB 
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in ill flmmdM itraetait ndjanlioB {h\ and tbe lectiou 
of tiM Wombtt'i teeth. It dUbrs however in the quadri- 
latenl fiioire of iti tniuveno loetioii, in whidi it eorre- 
■ponds with ibe iDCnior iDciwnortho HinpopolMnns. 




Desyurus. 

Jkuffunu laniariui, closely retemUing Datyurut Urii- 
MW, but diflhrinc flrooi it in being one-third hrger. and in 
having the oinmee or Uniariet of proportionately larger 
Rixe. Another specimen leads Mr. Owen to doubt whether 
it is the lower jaw of the Datyurn* laniariut.oT of some ex- 
tinet manupial carnivore of an alhe^l but distinct species. 

The general result of the examination of the remains 
found in the Wellington Valley bone-caves are. — 1st That 
the foeiili are not loibniUo to any hnowa ostni-Auatialian 
genut of mainninla> 8nd.Th«t welbeeflioMiiotTeAmriblo, 
from the preaent erldenee. to any oxiating species of Aus- 
tralian mammal. 3rd. That tbe greeter number certainly 
belong to species either extinct or not yet discovered living 
in Auiiralia. 4th. That the extinct 8j>ecie8 of Macroj/ut, 
DoKyuras. and Phatcolomyi, especially Macropi Atlat and 
7*1/011, aro larger than tbe largest known existing species. 
Mh. That the remains of the sallator>- animals, as tbe 
dtmenpi and Hf ptiarifmm t am all of yoMK individnala; 
vhHo dioee of tlM fiarravltwWenbBt, the eKnbfaig Pha- 
iMunr* and the ambulatory Dasyure, are the remains of 
adtilts. (Owen, in MitcheU's nreg Expeditiom into the 
Interior (\f Eattern Australia, &c.) 

Dr. Buckland obscr\-c9, that the discover)' of the Martu- 
pialia, both in the sccondar}' and tertiary formations, shows 
that this order, so far from being of more recent introduc- 
tion than other orders of Mammalia, is in reality the first 
•nd most antient condition under which aaimala of this 
class appeared upon our planet ; — that, asfiur as we know, it 
was their only form during the secondary perio<l ;— tliat it 
was co-existent with many other onlcrs ni the early parts of 
the tertiary period ; and tiiat its geocranhieal distribution 
in the present creation in limited to North and South Amo- 
rira, nn i 1 > Nc^v HoUancl. nitli H» MyaoMit idaiidi. 
iBridfnuater Treatiit.) 

MAJtSUPIOCRINITBS. a mm oT CMaoite. 1- 
««ntly proposed bv Professor Pbillipe for aooia iMBaikable 
fbasils noticed bv Mr. Murchison in the strata mf lb* Siln- 
rint) sjsti ni. (7A/' Silurian Syttein,^\. 18, f. 3.) TImuiu 
nrc forme<l of two rows of calcareous plates. 

MARSUPIOCRINITES. [E.>fCRi.MTiE9.vol ix.,p.393.] 

MARSUPITES. a fossil genus of Echinodermata, es- 
tmbUriied bj Miller in his work on the Crinoidea. In 
many mifum it rosombles the Crinoidea. but haa no rten. 
[Bircninm, vol. ix« p. S91.] It hehmgo to the ohalk. 

MARTABAN. rrxMAssRRiu.] 

MARTEI^ CHARLES. [Charlfs Martel.] 

MARTELLO TOWER, a circular buildint; of masonry, 
generally two stories high ; the lower story is divided into 
chambers for the reception of stores, and the upper serves 
•a a casemate Ibr tioopa: tbe foo& are vaulted, and that of 
the upper story is sbeU-praoH The wall of the building 
terminates above in a parapet; and, on the taneplein of the 
foof. arc placc<l pieces of artillery which rest on platforms 
of fclmber traversinjj nn pivots, so that the guns are capable 
of oeuig fired m any direction. The entrances are at a 
MDridacabto height abova the fgnuAt anA OTor tiNM «• 



machicolations. The vbolo «wk is getMiaDy mnwnidii 

by a ditch and glacis. 

' It i-t probable that the name of such works should be 
Mortella Towers, since it is supposed to have been derived 
from that of a fori in Mortclla (Myrtle) Bay, Corsich, 
which after a gallant rc-i-iaiice was taken in 1794 by a 
British naval force. Several such towers were, during tho 
late war, built on the coasts of this country, in Jersey, and 
elsewhere; but most of them have, since the peace, been 
taken down, from an opinion that the defence which could 
be made from then, in the event of an invastoit, would not 
be adequate to the expense of keeping them in repair. 

MARTEN, or MARTIN (Mammalogy), the name of a 
carnivorous quadruped {Miutela Maries, Linn ), of the 
Weasel family. [Wkasel.] 
MARTHA'S VINEYARD. [Massachitsetts ] 
MARTI.^L LAW is ;i scni s of regulations made to pre- 
serve order and discipline in the army, and enforced bv tho 
prompt decisions of cuurt>i-niartial ; this is generally bow- 
ever called militaiy law. Diuiac the osistence of a rebel* 
lion, when, in eo«aei|aeno0 «f vm ordbiary proceeiOs of 
general law VuToraing ineffectual for the security of life and 
property in nny province or state, the leeislature has ap- 
pointed that a nulilary force shall be enipToyeil to suppress 
the disorders an'l secure the offenders — and when the trial 
of the latter takes place according to the practice of military 
courts, tliat province or state is said to be subject to mar- 
tial law. 

On the oceBmnee of such s calami^ in any part of the 
British dominions, the two houses of^ poiliement, jointly 

with the crown, determine thnt a temporary suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act shall tuUo )ilace. This measure is. 
of course, adopted only in cisos uf great emergency, on 
account of the abuses to which it ma^' give rise; and the 
necessity of it and the time of its duration are always staled 
in the provisiona of the decree. Tbe act by which martial 
law was daelBNd fai Mand during the Rebellion in 1798 
may be aaan In lytlar^ Amv ON Wtf Airy loicb Appendix. 
No. 6. 

In merely local tumults tho military commander is called 
upon to act with his troops only when the civil authorities 
have failed in preserving peace; and the responsilulity of 
employing soldiers on such occasions falls entirely upon the 
magistrate. The niUtafy offleer must then effect by fon;e 
what by other means oould not be effected; and» for the 
cons(N|ucnces. theolBeerean be answeiaMe only to a aailt- 
tary court or to the parliament of the nation. 

The constitution of this country permits a militar>- law 
for the government of the army, even in timet of internal 
tranquillity, to co-exist with the general law of the land. 
But the Ibrmer applies to military persons only; among 
these its iuriadiotion eomprebends all matters relating to 
tbe discipline of the anny, to tbe cognizance of which the 
civil courts are not oompetent-HM disobedience of orders 
cowardice, &c. ; and extends to such crimes as desertion, 
mutiny, ond holding correspondence with the enemy. On 
the other hand, every citizen who is not enpigcd in the 
military profession is subjc-cl to the general laws of the land 
alone, and is firee from all tbe restraints which, by the necessity 
of prsiffrving dise^iiMh atn imposed on the soldier : he is Ins 
own master, he can diqHMB of his time at pleasure, and the 
peeuliar regulations of the nililafy lorvlee an, to him, aa 
though they did not exist. 

This distinction between the two rlaiaes of persons with 
respect to military law is clearly expressed in the * Mutiny 
Act.' as it is called, which w tw first passed in the reign of 
\Villiam III. It is theru stated that tho subjects of this 
realm cannot be punished in any other manner than con- 
formably to tbe common laws of the counlrjr. But an ex- 
ception is imnwiUately made in tlie cose of military persons; 
and there Ibllow several enaetmenta Ibr the purpose of 
bringing soldiers who shall mutiny, excite sedition, or 
desert from the service, to a more cxeiiiplory and speedy 
punishment than llie usual forms of law will allow. 

Immediately after tiie Norman conquest of this country 
the military law consisted in the obligation impose<l on the 
vassals of the crown to follow the king to tbe field, 
under penally of a peeoiUary In* or the forfeiture of tiieie 
land. But the first known ineoid eoneaming tho nndar 
lion of the army is believed to be that whieh was made hi 
the reign of King John; and this relates chiefly to the pur- 
chase uf provisions at tbe sales held for supplying the army 
with ■■c—iiiai. Tha flfdowmneoa «f Rimaid n. and of 
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ttenrv V., mit tlie statutes of Henry Vlll.. cmtaiit many 
Uicful rules f ir the tjovorniiu iit uml i1im-i|i1iiic of the urniy. 
T\iey protcribi! obtiliL iKO to the kin^; ami thi- cuuitiuintLTs: 
Ibcy award puitishiiietil'- f <r ijinujii:;, theft, an'l other iriinf^ : 
for raisini; ia\se alarms in the camp, and Tor the Mizure of 
religious persons. Tliejr alio contain regulations concern- 
ing Ibo dwpoMd of pritonerK tak^ in battle, and amccrn- 
Ing the «ak«a, flMeinta^ ladden, and olhar matetiklt Ctr m 11 i- 
tary operations, with which the toUiera WU9 to providt* 
themselves. {Groie, Tol. ii.) 

'l lie curly kings of this* coiiiUry dj not appear to 
have exercised, generally, a iltnciuiiuuary power over iLu 
army ; For a statute of Edward I. states that the kmg bad 
power to puuiali aoldiet* only accordim; to the laws of the 
realm. The eonrt of high BOnttable and high marshal of 
Bn(^land had for loaov jf^ff Ml «sclii«i*« juriadiction in all 
taititary oftairs, and tnn «aa aometimea extended orer the 
cImI (Miii N. Hut tlie putt er of that court was restrained by 
a ^t;ltllte m Iho re .;n of U rluird 11. (138C), and il subse- 
<|iieiiily evimeil. fojlii tlio tane ^.f itiurv VII. till the 
reit'n oi Churtes I. llic enactment of laws for the govern- 
inenl of the army depended on tlie king alone. 

Yhe excesses which, during the J«»t>iDentioned raigD. were 
ComaiiUed by the undisciplined anny which that ill-advised 

f»rinc« quartered on such of the people .is had refused to 
end money to the crown for raisin;; tliesn, led to the pro- 
mulgation of a iiiartml law, by «hicli [lOwer was given to 
the magistrates Id arrest aiul cxeciue tliii portons guilty of 
murders, rubbcrics, and other (nines, as in time of war. 
The petition t\f right abolished martial lawfiiratinao in 
Ihia Cuuiilry, but it was subsequently reitored the par- 
Itament, and several ordinances of yrcat severity were dur* 
ingthe {nlerregnura enacted resiiectm^ the maintenance 
of discipline. In the bcginniiif,' of tlio reigu of James II., 
after the reUillion of the Duke of Monmmjili, Mneral execu- 
tions took plaeo byniaitial law; and thin may be said to 
hinvt been the last o4<casion on which the law wa» exercised 
in Great Britain. At the time of the Revdlutioil ibe pre- 
aent Rgular eode was eitabliabed Ibr tha gomniiMnt of 
llie triny ; and tbia, under the name of the * Mutiny Act,* 
has ever aince been annually renewed by parliament. 

(GroM, Militaru Antiquitiet ; Tytler's Ettay on Military 
Lair, bv Charles JanicN ; Siuuuel. llixt'jrii-a! Account qf the 
Britnh Army; Major Adyo, Treatite on Military Law; 
Major-Generul C. J. Napier, BffHOrkt OA Mihlmf Lkb. , 
See iiUo Coi rts-Marti ^i. ) 

M ARTIA'LIS. MARCUS VALE'RIUS. was a native 
of Uilhdia [BiLUMal in Spain, where lia was born on the 
Calendi of Match, aboot the year 40 KS>. Very few parti- 
culars of Ills life are ascertained, and eveti tlu>e areVrin- 
cipally collected from bis own writings. He ranie to Rome 
at an early age, uiut passed uhuiit ihirly-iive years of his lite 
in that city. He left Rome probably about the eoiuuience- 
menl of Trajan's re«gn» and retired to bis native town. The 
emperor Titus appeara to have been his first imperial 
patron. Domitian, the suoceaior of Titus, gave him the 
'jus trium liberoruru,* and conferred on him the dignity of 
tribune iEjiig. ii. 91 ; iii. ui). lor which and other favours 
the gmlcful poet made a most nbunrlunt return of flattery. 
Some critics have supposed thai the author was mame J, 
and had a wife Marcelia (xii., 'J), 31); but the conclusion 
to be drawn fruiu his writings is on the whole the other 
way. Martial was acquainted with most of his Utnary 
ttKitaniporaries. Juvenal, QaintiUan* Pliny the younger, 
•nd others, as appears from hb own writings (ii., DU ; xii., 
IB. Sio.). 

There are exUiut of Martial fourteen books, entitled 
' E^"^;ratllInnta,■ of ulurh the ihirtceuih a!>.i beai-s the 
particular name of Xenia, and the fouriecath that of Apo- 
pborcta. A book called ' Suectaculoraai liber,' which is 
prefixed to the * £pigran>s» eoniaina • nnmber of small 
pomns on the slwws of Titus and Uomitian, and, as some 
critics suppose, may not be altoseihcr the work of Martial. 
Tbe whole colleclioii contains abo%e IjUO epigrams. 

M.iiiy uf the e|)iuran)s of M.irli.il bel ui.' lo that clasS of 

roiupositions wiuch are now known by the iiiiiae of epi- 
gratns, and may be considered as the prototype of that 
spedea of eompocition: they are short pieces, varying in 
length finHB two lines to four, six. or more, the point of 
WhK'h ia xenerallv contained in the laU line. Like modem 
eompositioiu uf t^is kind, tho thought is often forced and 

1:.' .rvl. ami lh«' whole lileainiig NoliietuneH ob>euie. Other 

of hi* compotitioiu belong to tbiil claM more properly cuiieU 



epigrams [BnonAMl according l» the eri^nol si^r^ 
of the woid. and are often characlenied by ffrva: fr'.Kiti i 
expression: tliey are on a creat variety of »utj^trfi. <■ 
tain much niiitter that need* and require* «■ i. > ..at T!<^» 
u lierhaps uo liomaa writer extant wbi>Me ifti^k^ 
ktudied, would be so useful as Martial m illusirmtui^ 
period in which he lived. Marttala daamiUMm U bn 
native Bilbilis and the river Salo tXaleo) wIlMft tL«« k« 4 
and seveial ottwr PitMa» shew n taste Ibr n eeuotry i i«, sal 
a poetie vein harahr Inftriar to dmi of Bmnen iL ^ iu.i 
The twelfth book of \m * Ep^nM^ wm piikfafeni allw kl 
rcluni to Bilbilii (xu. .! ). 

Many of the t pi^rums uf Martial are a> grctt* SAa jImho* 
as thought and expraittoa cau make tiieta : as to ;t 
may be sufficient to remark that the maouers of hit ^ t.i 
not forbid the nubUcation of obscene poetry, and I|M ia^ 
respect Martial was no worse than many of loa esatMp^ 
raries. In tbe Delphin editkm the most obsoeac efn^raai 
have been carefully selected and placed tojcetiwr at t^ 
of the work, for reasons vhieb, M than giw. daaMi^ 
pear very satisfactory. 

The editions and translations of Martial are «m auae^ 
rous. There are scraral English translatwsMS the kiaft if 
which, ae 6r a« m knmr, ia thtt bf Jmmi Bt|feiM*ii^ 
London* 1762. 

MARTIOtTRS. LBS, a town in Franee in thr drfai^ 
inenl of Bouche* <lu Rliorie, on tbe i ham.rl ins* 
the communication heiuiLn the etaiij,- uj Ij^.^; ^ ULi- 
tigucs, or Berre, uiul tlie It consuls of lhrt« 

communicating wiih each oilier bybridj^cs: tlw OMMta^ 
tient part, called the Isle, b on an island btbeaUcksM^; 
the other two^ called Jonauibes and Femdra^nm «■ ihs 
south'coat and north>weit banks reepeettvely. fte wtresc* 
are generally well laid out and the hous«r» ncw?!y ' . .v 
The banks of the channel are lined with quayi*. Tw<. tr* 
a sjiarioiis and re^'ularly built lo tn-hall aiid a hiad^OM! 
cbuicli. The pupulaiioii \n Wi»s 533^ for tLe tovu. t-r 
7379 for the whole cnmmune; tbe inhabitants are vti^nticd 
OS scaojcn, or in the manufacture of bal^ \a slup-butldMW^ 
and in the Bsbery on the laic. Itf. y expod oiV. wtncmtt, 
and a great quantity of fish, Tbebsk ot iHa Mndfterrsnosa 
resort periodically to the lake, where the grealcdr pan an 
taken by the fishermen. 

M.'VRTtN (Ornitholotry). the uau.c [.n --^ae of tL* 
Swallow tribe, a^ ihe }lou.\e M^irlin {Uirutulu HrUcA. Lica.l, 
the Jimik or S.uid Martin (Ilirundo riparia), uui lb* Black. 
Martin or .^ui/L [Swallows.] 

MARTIN I., a Tuscan hjr birtlw sweoeoded ThaedM L 
in the see of Rome, it.i>. 649. He held a eoanesl of Tiati— 
bishops in the Lateran church, in w!ii.;h thu NT .il.t ."-un 
were eoiulemacii. The em[>etor C>inj.ta:i» 11., 
the Monothclites, gave orders to the exateh ai Ra>«aiw U 
seue the person uf the po^ e M.irun ui^s taken toCooatu- 
tinoplo, wtiere a judic ial uu^uiiy was instituted afaia»l h..;^ 
fur disobedience to the empenic, aud be was ^rffBHnrd t« 
Tbracian Chcrsoncsus, where be died in CSi. H* w*a 
succeeded by Eugenius I. 

MARTIN IL. called by some Marin us L, »U(xce&4 
.1 hn VIlI.in66S.«iiddi«lu884. He wne snecsads A fcy 
A<1rian III. 

MARTIN III., called by soine Mannus II., a Ri>mao 
by huth, succeeded Stephen VIII. in 9ii. U« dicad iA 

jr>. arnl was succeeded by Agapitus II. 

MAKXiN IV, cardinal Bunen dc Bne. a natraw ef 
Franee. suceeeded Nieholaa tit. in the papal chair in istt. 
ihroujh tho influence of Chatles of Ar.joo. .f Stcir 

iiiui Nai/les. Thu Sicilian Wipers ;n ; J*^ 4*|.ri«««J 
Ciiai Its of Sully. Martin e%c<>iiiinuii icated Pete* of An 
whom llitf .Sicilians had elected king, bul bis eso. 
lion was of no more avad than the arms uf the 
for the Sicilians stood Am gainst both, liactn 
municated the Bytantitw emperor MictosL hf 
widened the breach between the Greek and IaUu rbt 
He died in I2B5. and was succeeded by UonoTius IV. 

M.VRTIN v.. Cjrdinal Olbo G>lonna. of an iIl;,ssxM-%t 
Roman fani ly, was chosen bv the couoal of Cda»t&r>«>«. 
aftur the <le|H»ition of John XXIII. and of lit* two atsi^- 
popes Gregory and Benedict. Martin dosed tbe cu'.>o<i4 >4 
Constance, in April, 14)7. without ita ba%ix)i( cffwCfJ Ot 
reforms in tlie ehurch whioh were •spodad bam U Ig 
Europe in genera). Martin huwevir prawiesd te call ^ 

t;e;her :i i u ^^ .■outn il fir the f'i.riKi«^', «h.rh ^r.tr i^^i 

delay uici urai al bieua and aiicrwards at liasM ui bwMV 
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land, wbtther the pope sent hb Ingttc, cwdinalJoUan Cesar 
rini, in 14.11. Bui Martin died MMn tfter, uid mssae* 
ceedfld bvEugenitta IV. 
MAHTIN.DE-RE'. ST. rCHARKwr* Infkrirtok ] 

MARTIN, SAINT. OK.' of tlu- Lesser Anlille*. lies to the 
foiilh uf AiiijutUa, frum wbi<h islnnfl il is separated by 
n (Iciii ihannol, about four miles wi-lo in the narrowest 
part. Saint Martin is about 12 miles long and of a very 
irregular shape ; it£ area it about 90 square miles. Il con- 
tains no oioutitaini, tiut a mat naiobar of rocky billa. The 
Mil of tha valleyi and pTaina ti sandf, and not -very pro- 
ductive; there are no rivers or running streams on ihe 
island. The little rain wliieh falls is t>jllert«<l inlo cisterns. 
Tlie produce consists of sugar, cotton, and Tobacui. The 
isiand also contains some valuable salt-ponds. 

Saint Martin was originally settled by Spaniards, soon 
After the discovery of the Wcet'lndiea by Columbus, bat they 
abandoned tbe island in the middle of the serenteenih cen* 
tuiy. Aflvr thu it was held jointly by the French and the 
Dateh, the fbrmer taking the northern and the latter the 
southern half, which is the most valuable, from iU contain- 
ing the salt pontis. In March, 1801, the island was Uken 
by the Englisli, but at the peace of Paris was given up 
•wholly to the Dutch, who have since retained poeietsion of 
It. Phili^buig, the town, in on the so«th-««st sid*. in 
IH" I' N. lat. and 63** long.; it baa n commodious 
liarbour with from 8 to 10 ihthonu water. 
» MARTI'NI. GIAMBATTISTA, well known through- 
wit Europe under the title of the Padre Martini, was born at 
Holn^iia in l"ut». Early in youth he entered the unlerof 
St. Kr iiicis, and, prompted by a spirit of inquiry and love 
oi uniiquity, soon set out on travels which ho extended to 
Asia, on \m return from which be seriously raeommenoed 
the bind) uf music, under the celebrated Ant. Peril. In 
ITaa be became Maestro di Capel!a <,r the convent of his 
otder, which office he retained liil hts death. * lie was,' 
MVS Dr. Barney, who knew him well. ' retr udeil during 
the lust fifty years of his life as the most profound harmo- 
nist, and the best acquainted with the ait and science of 
music in Italy. All the great masters of his lime were 
ambitious of becoming his diadples, and proud of his ap- 
probation.' Hewaa aJao a eomposer* and Moduced much 
music for theehtirch. whieh was ftnnerly beld in esteem. 
Hjs sixty Canons in the unison, for i, 3, and 4 voice>, are 
atiU known, and admired for their smoothness and j^ra<»e. 
But the reputation of the excellent and leanu d Father ii. 
built, and durably, on his Essay on Counterpoint, pulilialied, 
in two folio volumes, at Bologna, in 1774 ; and on his 
History of Music, in three volumes, quarto, the last of 
which appeared in 1781. 

Martini's Essa^jf {8«iggio fmlameniale onctieo di Con- 
trajmunto tnfrra tl Caato-nrmo) is divided into two parts. 
In the first is a compendium of the rules of counterpoint, 
explaining clearly. Qiid well illustrating, the laws of liar- 
moiw. This is followed by the application of the foregoing 
to Canlo-Fermo [Plain-Chaxt], and succctnled by up- 
wards of sixty compositions by the great masters of the 
antient Italian schooL The second part in wholly devoted 
to fugue and canon, and is extremely recondite, containing, 
however, too many musical eni^nias and other matti-rs 
ivhieh, happily, have no value in the present day: but com- 
pensation i3 niade, r>r what now can only be considered as 
laborious trilling, by nearly fifty specimens of uumpositiou, 
in from two tu eight parts, by several of tha nKMt distin- 
guished of the old Italian masters. 

The History (Storia della Musica) by Martini was in- 
tended to bo roost ¥oluminousi it is to ha ffasnmeii for tha 
third volume only reaehw the time of Alexander the Great 

What is completed exliibits vast eriidilion ah 1 i>t mishiog 
rescarcli, but IS grievously dt.Ieetive in plan; uiui though 
valuable as a work of reference, will now be read chiedy by 
the studious profej>sor and the patient antiquary, who may 
tlonvt) from it much curious ana useful infomatioil. The 
materials oolleoied by the author for his purpose were of 
■ttrprising extent; the number oTvolttmee in his library 
amounted, «a are toht, to seventeen thousand, of which 
three hundred vere manuscripts of great rarity ; and a large 
part of all this he was enauled to purchase and obtain 
through the generosity and interest of Fannelli, the fitmous 
singer. whoNO nunicions acts of liberality and benevolence 
proved tluit he »asable to repress lus resentment agoinsl 
mankind fur having sanctioned the cruel pi " ' 
mitioh ha had suffKad. Maitinidiedinl?^ 



MARTINI* GIUSEPPE SAN, a eompoiar of disUn* 
gntshed merit; and a most ealabrated performer en' tha 

oboe — an instrument which he may be said to have civilised 
— was a native of Milan, and arrived in Knghind in 17i3. 
He was soon etiaaged at all the public and |)nvatc con(«rts, 
and in 1740 wa^ taken into the service of the Prince of 
Wales, and received the appoinimont of music-master to 
the princesses. His Twelve Sonatas fur two violins and 
violoncello were long in the highest favour with the publio; 
but his beat flNNrh is his Concertos for a full band, which 
display t^eat {nvention, very elegant taste, and a thorough 
knowledge of his art. He liiod in 1750. 

MARTINI. VINCEiNZO, commonly known as Martini 
of Madrid, wa* born at Valem ia in S]tain, about the year 
1750. Ho was Maestro di Capelta to the prince of A.sturias, 
in 1795, and has alwavs bean thoaght oiw of the most 
agreeable composam of llaUan operas. Amang his worka 
are VArbett m Dkma, brought out atYlenna m 1787. and 
La Cosa Rara, produced about the same timt;, both of 
which have been everywhere popular, particularly the latter, 
which is well known on our Eiii^lishaswell as on the Italian 
stages, Stephen Storace having introduced mOst of it in 
Cobb's opera, the Siege of Btlgrode. 

MARTINIQUE, or MARTINICO, one of the largest 
of the Caribee Islands, is 10 leagues south-south-east of 
Dominica. The greatest kngth is M milss ftom north-west 
to south-east, and the meanweadth is about 16 miles ; in 
form it is very irregular, and its surface is very uneven, 
being generally occupied by conical sliuped hills. Thre»j 
mountains of considerable height are visible on approach- 
ing the island in any direction; one of the^, Mont HeU'e, 
on the north-west SHIk ^ an axhansted volcano ; the sum- 
mits of the three ara iMStly eovsnd with clouds. Tha 
island contains a great number of atreams, and tha coast, 
being indented by numerous bays and' inlets, affords many 
good harbours. There are two principal towns. Saint Pierre 
and Port Royal, both on the west side of lbs island ; the 
former i<» in i-t*" -1 1' N. lat. and 61" 14' long., and the 
latter in I -1° 30' N. lat. and 01° 7' W. long. Port Royal, 
the residence of the governor, stands on the north side of a 
deep and well sheltered bay, protected bya fort which coreit 
the whole surface of a peninsuhi and eammmd* tha Iowa 
and httfhour. During the war and white Mvrtiniqne was 
in possession of the English, Port Royal was tlie i^a'neral 
rendezvous and head-quaiters of the tleet stationed in (lie 
West Indies. The Diamond Rock, which is about il.ree 
leagues south-south-east from Port Royal bay, was taken 
possession of by the English between the breaking out of 
the war in 1802 and the capture of the island in 1810, and 
WM commisBioned and rated as a slooo of war in the BrifMt 
nai7' Saint Piarra is an open roadstead, affording veiy 
indifforent shelter to shipping, but it it the principal place 
of trade in tlic island, and is said lobi; the handsomest town 
ill thu West Indies. It consists of three spacious strcef.<t 
parallel to the beach, and several transverse streets. 
Streams of water are conveyed through the principal streets, 
and impart a degree of fredums lo tha air moet dMirabia 
in so warm a climate. ' ' 

The population of the island In 1834 eonaistwl of S<,766 
whites andfbea coloatedpanMm,aBd78,233'daTw: tofsthar 

114.999. 

Tile staple production of the island is sugar, of which it 
yitdded in ls:M, i'*',6'»'2 tons, besides 8748 tons of molasses 
und .tCi.GOO gallons of rum. There were also gro^vn about 
6UU tons of coffee, and smalt quantities of cotton, cocoa, and 
cloves. The total value of the imports in that year was 
4a8,ooo£. and of the exports 647,500/. The number and 
tonnage of ships thai imtad and sailed were~ 



Arrived— Fianeh sh^ . . 975 S0,IS1 

Foreign ships ) . 443 tonnage not slated. 

Sailed— French ships . . 371 48,0<3 

„ Foreign ships . 444 tonnage not stated. 

The foreign vessels were chiefly craft ftom the neighbour^ 
ing English colonies; the rest were Americans. 

Martinique was first settled by a party of about 100 
men headed by a French planter, M. Desnambre, from 
St. Christopher, in 1635. The islan 1 wa^ a( that time 
peopled l<y (Jaribs, but in the cijuriw; of a vciv few yars ihcy 
ueru exterminated. It \sas taken in I76i! b\ ilie Kiij;l;sh, 
but was restored at the peace in the following year. In 
17>J4 il was again taken by the Eughsh, and again restored 
10 Emnoe at Uia peace ol Amiens. It was onca mora cap 
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turvd by tbo English in 1810, and finally restored by the 
tBMtjr of P«c» in 1614| waem whkh time it bu nnamml 
vodar th« dsoltoiM of Vnatm. At the b^inning of the 
|NMDt year (1839) the i«Uod suffered th« shock of an 
■Mthgorto, whidi aid eouklenible damage to the town of 
St Pienre, and almost wholly destroyed Port Royal, in which 
town upwards of 500 pcraons were killc«l by the falling of 
iho buildings, including nearly all ihu inmates of llic priti- 
cipal boepiui. The works and the n^o Tillages of many 
of the logtf fittteiioM ww* dMtooyad hf Uie aaaie 
•book. 

M ARTLBT. [HBRALntT.I 

MARTOS. IVAN PETROVrrCH. director of the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, St. Petersburg, was not only the most 
ominciU sculptor Rus.sia ha« yet prorlurod (oiid she has 
given birlh tj a Prokophiev aad a Koxlovi ky), bat one who 
wmU have ranked high in «lMaK any age or country. 
Tht nambar of bit votms ia vwy considcnuo. and amooc 
tba taoiv Importaiit an the MIowing publiemoniuiientat-^ 
tlie bronze colossal group of the patriul Minin and Poz- 
harsky, at Moscow; the monutucnt to the ciiunnor Alex- 
ander, at Tacanmg ; (hu s:-i',u.' i f tiic fliiki' of Richelieu, 
at Ode^a ; Potenikiii's monument, at (Jhcrson ; ami that 
orccted in honour of Lomonosov, at Arkhangel. Martoe 
has been styled the Canova of Russia ; and while some 
have admitted that his works are inferior to those of the 
great Italian artiit in point of raflned atapmeo and high 
Inish, they a«ert fhem to bo freo from that mannmNB and 
over^tiitlir t! gracefulness which were Canora's defects. It 
has been iurlher admitted that they do not evince o<iual 
power of iinaKtnation with those of hi» country ;iiriii Kor- 
lovsky. aUbough on the otlier hand lltey stand the tp^t of a 
critical scrutiny much better. Their dwiacteristics are 
nobUoaia of conception, truth of ajtarwaioB, and freedom, 
without nmligmoo, of oMontiott. In Iho draping of hi« 
ignraaho waa, if anytbinR. tnperior to Canova, blades wliich 
ha bad a particular talent for bas-relief stibjecU. One of 
the ino?t n ImifL 1 f f those is that which arluTtis the raonu- 
uieiit of ilu^ ^fiuul-duchess Helena Paulovna, and which 
represents Hymen extinguishing a torch. Marios died 
Apiil 1 7ili, 1 '^.lo, hciiK upwanis of eighty years of age. 

M.VRTYN, HKNRY. known m The Mittiowtri,, horn 
1 7HI, died 1812. Tlio abort life of this amiable and aealoua 
van may ibua in brief be dolioeated. Uia Hrtb traa obMore. 

was the son of a person who had been a labourer in the 
mines at Gwennap in Cornwall, but who was probably a 
person of talent an 1 .irtue, a.s he iaisc<l himself to the 
mlualion of clerk to a merchant at Truro, in which town 
Henry Martyii was born. Ho h;id hi* education in the 
fmunmar- school of Truro, and having acquired a consider- 
able ahare of grammar learning, he tried for a scholarship 
in Goipita Chiini CollankOafiifd; but HiiKng in tbia, in 
1797 be entered Saint JobnS Cbltefe^ Canbn^tt. Hare 
he pursued his studies with such energy, that in 1801 Iio 
came out senior wrangler. During this period also his 
mind became directed with more than common earnestness 
to the truths of revelation. The death of his father i» thought 
to have affected hiia at this period of his life so deeply as 
to have had no small share in turning his thoughts into the 
channel in which from this time the^ continued to flow ; 
and not leoa the intimaejr whieh at tlut time began with the 
Rot. Charles Simeon, tna edobraled erangelical preacher 
in the university of Cambrid^. He was chosen fellow of 
St. John's in March, 1802 ; but out of zeal in the cause of 
religion, ho finally dci rinir, / 1 t devote himself to the work 
in wnich many of hu» countrymen had by that time begun to 
engaco ihemschea, of propagating Christianity in nations 
vbiclt had not received it. Tbero had been, it is true, a So- 
ciety in England associated for the purpoi>e of propagatiDg the 
goipal in foreign paru, but a new impulae aad a new enem 
van given to auch operations by the establishment of Mw- 
sionary Socictie-, supported by the Wetho li t-, i!ir Inde- 
pendent Dit^senter*, and by the Evangel it , il j rirtv n the 
church. Mr. Martyn was not content ^mli -u] ] crnn^; this 
object by his influence at homo, but he proposed himself to 
the African and Eastern Missionary Society as a person 
willing to underlain the duties of a missionary in the East, 
and fimllv eodMurbed ftr India in isos. 

ItnevMoame neoeasarj tliat he ahoirid make himself 
maater of the languages of the eountriaa wbi^ be was about 
to visit; and with what success he studied them is evi- 
deneed by the iket that 1m had the superintendence of the 



ti<Hia of the Missioiurv Society, both into Pcruaa a^ 
Uindnalanoab He made also some progreas m aa A$mm 
tnnilBtian. In his capacity of minsioRaiy he Imsini 
large tiaato both of India and Peraia. After ab^,^e |t« 
years* labour in these eountriea, bis health bccas lo ini^. 
and it soon became manifest that be «ouM »<x la« D»'j«t 
shores no more. He did however ui^AWt- tt.tr lU^si^p: 
return ; but Ins strength wholly failing biui. iif ict.^ 
to halt at Tokat, in Asia Minor, about tiO mih% tnm 
staatinople, where in a few dajs ha diedl The regtcu a 
England which tbia event oowwewail were gimt M«r« 
was expected ftum him, and much veold pietabli hmm 
been done by him in the cau«« to which h« b^i dctwred 
himself. As it was he btou«;ht not a few hatk KimI^ 
and Mohammedans to make prolt-viion of ihv ■ _ >^ 
and he caused the Scniilurus to bit ej(.ieti>i)<:ij ilnpi rtiil 
among a people who haa not previously kno«o tfacm. 

An interaating aeeount of liia life, ooopiled <k«ai n 
Joumab left 1^ hbn, waa pabliabed Iqr lev. . 
Sargent, 1819. 
MARTYR. JUSTIN. [Jtmj* MAmrra.] 
MARTYRS, MARTYROluGY, ho.-^ :.^e 

Martttr or ^Itirlui (^nfinc ir y< . in.;), ti tnln^.i. 

By the •:! ir!i/r v. K i * i^enemliv uQdrr*ta»l t, 

person who suffers death rather than reouuuoe hu rn^ma 
opinions ; and those who have mode a profestmo iImh 
fitith and tbenbjr endaead aoflaringa abort of imtk m 
called amfiuan. Tbeie terma appeer to b««* beaa mat 

ill thi' "iitme M;n.<c by some of the early Clifi.iTii^. » •«»», 
bui ulhers give the title of martyr to all who »ulTiTt-i la- 
turcs on account of their faiih, and Ihjt <.•( o.-:fr»9v te 
those who were only imprisuord ibr lU awwai. fenol'iM 
calls the latter ' martyrea desiguati,' mart f tt ritct Ihs 
duty of endurini^ suffering, and even deatb, ftr the sebe «f 
religion was plainly taught by Christ and the ar«iartn 
{Matt-, X. 17-39: xvL 25; Rm^ iL 10, il l In the ArU ■/ 
the Apoitlet we have several instanees of the paiieooe «s4 
even exultation of tin fir>t ri r.%tan> uo'ier f».r-*i uf 
and in some passages m.vayrs are spoken .->/ •»\:h ;»t-:;. jr 
honour. {Actt, xxii. 2o ; 2 ftm.. ». •! . /ier., n. l i . \i . 
xvii. 6 ; xx. 4.) The annals of tb« «af\y Ctiti«i:i:-. vwiurch 
contain the histories of many martyrs, wb'>sc i ' niihw^ 
Ibrtitada under the moik enial tortnrea was doukkw on* 
neat eaaae of the rapid diffuaion of CbtirtiBiiitf. Ammf 
the earliest and most valuable documents relstiog lo iha 
subject are tht« letter of the ohureh st Smynu. giving *a 
account if till' iii irryrdom of Pol) cnrp (a-Dl 167). and that 
of the churches ai Lyon and Vienne (a.D. IT?), MitxTt.»0> 
the martyrs who suffered in the same retgn. oaai«i>, u: 
of Marcus Aurelius Antooiou*. (SuMbtuv £oe. ihii, 
iv. 5 ; V. I ; and Lardner*a IVMIf, veL m, p. tH, wbUrn 
of lUl.) WaJaam fiom theoaeeeenntt dwt meitfiaespa 
highly mmoured by the eboreb, bvt we read natbiaf «f that 
intercessory power nor of those extraordinary Vjr» 
which were ascribed to thorn m later a^c-». Th«- <lr:-r' -J. 
honour paid to thcin is expreswl by the writcn cf tS^ l<ia« 
from Smyrna, where they .state that the g«>vc>mM mm'Jk- 
duced to refuse their reijuest to have the l»dy ef Puhwp 
delivered to them, ' lest they should leave Inm tbet wm 

crueiflad, towonbipthia man ; little wiwadwrng 

that we can never fbiaabe Cbliat, who baa adbrad he Hm 
salvation of all men. Him we worship as the Soc of God. 
The marlvi s m- love as the duiciples and ittsilal' r« .{ f':-c 
Lord.' iiui ui less than a century the rt»Tmicr U.' t»- 
wnnis martyrs became (juitc extravagant anrl oiij< r-t 
We learn from the viTitingsof Cvprtan. btab^ «l 
(A.O. 248>. that the suilerings or martTideni wtee brM o 
purge away tlae atain of ain, ao that the aai1|T w» ^ tinvd 
at onoe into paradiaa wftbont needinf theiieaaf ■i.i-^-rt. 
martyra vare thought to expiate by their blnod ovt ce}* 
tlieir own sins, but tho?«of other nun. »ii<l eren t/ tii 
church; and the li< ry l iptisra of martyid'-m nosarroualarf 
of equal efficacy with the sacraments of C'lin.*!. Th« acnai 
of pain was believed lo be blunted or even rtnio\f4 tar- 
raculou* power. If they expired under tlMu tirnvw^ 
temples fcalled e i nr < | f miw ev^etsiomet or i 
built om their nfHb ywdjr totivaia «a*e in 
their honour, th«r lelioa vera bcMiaerel Mil 
have the power of working miracles, and their hMrrf^y^x. 
wilh Ood was invoked as being jni uliarly prriiN -.iL L' 
their sufT rinj,- fell short of death, they had <nrr tte 
highest authority in the church. But these hoooun bmbt 

to have hid • bid efM « itet m niMiSv 
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were pnirl, for Cypnnn complains strongly of tha diVgrateftil 
conduct of sonic who hnd been confessors. 

In proinsriion to tin; hi/uour paid to mnrljrdLui \\ns ihe 
•li^mrfci! uttnched to tho»© who fcarod it. But litre ol»- 
M>rve a remarkftble diflcrenco. In the earliest ngcs Ihe 
ChriMiana^ actiiut upon Chhit's command in Ufalt., x. '23, 
did not tlniik it dtagTaeeftil to avoid peneeutiun by flight ; 
but In later times the glorjr aaeiilied lo martyrdom induced 
Vaen to throw themselves in its vay. TertuIHsn wrote a 
book a:^inst all flight in ptT-ccution ; atnl Cyprian him>e1f, 
when he retired from ( arllnt^e during a j'crsecution, did 
nut attL'tujil U) defend lus conduct by j<em-ral ar);;uiuciU.% 
but pleaded an oxpreas revelation from God m lus i^xi u-.e. 
In a void, tbe martyrs of this ago seem to have had more 
ambition and loaa atoodfaatnesa tlban thoio of earlier times. 

The earliest aoconnta of Chriatiin martyrdonw. for in- 
alanco, that of Stephen hi the Arls (vii ), arc related with 
the utmost simplicity ; but it was not lung before the nar- 
ratives of the di.Mtlis L>r martyrs weic luliruunl wiih at-counls 
of miracles, * hu h, tu s»y the lenist, arc ditlu ult to believe. 
This fashion had commenced even in the sccmd century, 
for we find examples of it in the letter already mentioned, 
which Mlalea the death of Polycarp. On these uinuiles 
Middleloii toumrka, * Tbese deatna of tlie primitive mart3fn 
seldom fbHed of being aconnpanied hj miraelet, whieb. as 
wc find thpm ToUifcd ill tlu- old Martyrologies, were gene- 
rally f'lpifd fpim each other: Loncernirig sweet smells issu- 
ing from their b idies, and tticir woTiderfiil ro^isiaiiee to all 
kinds of torture ; and the luiruuulouii cures of their wounds 
and bruises, so as to tire their tormentors by the difficulty of 
destroying them, whieb yet, after a vain profusion of mi- 
■ades, was always cflTeotM at tbo laaL' (Aw Enqu^, 
p. 12G, note.) 

It is very difficult to naeerteitt tbe number of martyrs 

viho sufTeie 1 iti tlie early persecutions. Sorao writers have 
made it i iKiriiioiis, others quite insi^niflcanl. Atnong the 
luller is Di.dwell, \\ho hju written un el.iboralc drssertation 
on tho subject. (Distertationc^ Cifj riunicte, \)i^.x\.) Tlie 
•xprcsfions of Euscbius and other ecclesiastical writers 
vould Ivitfi us to infer that tbe numlier of martyrs waa con- 
siderable, but probably it baa been mueb ofertated. 

Middleton has sbowtt that many of tbe aceovnta in the 
Martyrologies are fabulous. He mentions, in bts*Letter 
from Rome,* some curious instances in which penjons ^^ha 
never existed, heuthen deities with their names slightly or 
not at ail eiiaiiged, and even inanimaie-ob)eels» have been 
canonised as aatius and martyrs. 

That department of ecclesiastical history which relates to 
the acts and deaths of mar^n is termed mart^rolo^f/ : end 
a work embracing one or mote such narratives w colled 
a tnarlyrohgy. As examples of this description of works 
■we m i) mention the ' Marty rology' of Euscbius, which was 
translated into ]>atin by Jerome, and wa:* celebrated in ilic 
early church, but is lost; that aserdied to the venerable 
I3cde, but the genuineness of wlneh is ve:\ ilmibtful ; and 
the * Acis and Honuroenta' of Fox, which is an elaboraie 
and valuable neord of tb« suffmngs of the Sngliab re- 
ibrratrs. 

Much Interesting information on this subject may be 

found in Ruinari's Acta Marlyrum, Dod well's Dis^erta- 
tiones Cyprianir,/', v., xi., xii., xiii , and t>r. Cunyars Mid- 
dWxon'i Free Et^'imi y into the Mmi'-iihus PoW9r9 H^fXuett 
to havfi sufimted in the Christian Church, 
MARVE.IOLS. [LozERE.] 

MARVEI.L, ANDREW, was born on the lo'.h of No- 
vember, iG'iU, at Kingstou-npon-HuU, where his f.ulRr 
was master of the g ra mmar-schoal and lecturer Trinity 
ehurch. At tho age of fifteen be was sent to Trinity Col- 
lege. Cainbrids^e. AH that is kno.vn of Marvcll's c;ircer 
through tho university i.* what luay Lc guihered, and that 
is not much certainly, from the following entry in the Con- 
clusion Ro<»k of his college, under date September 24lh, 
1641. ' Ii 15 agreed bv the master and eight seniors that 
Mr. Carter, Doibinus Wakefield, Dominus Mar veil, Do mi- 
nus WateAouse, and Domioos Mave, in regard that some 
of tbein are reported to be married, and the others iooke 
not after their oayes nor acts, shall receave no more bencflit 
of ilie i idl(?ge, and shall be out of their plaees, utile'^s |]ie\ 
■how just cause to the collejfo for tho contrary in iLrcu 
month*.' 

f For the ten fidlowing years thoro !iltU< information 
reapeeting Marvell, though some nuMKi . r h:s occupa- 
tions during tliat tiroo may bo gatbned ifoa tbe foUow- 



inn; pas^apo of a letter from Millon to Bradshawc, dated 
I'tbruary 21, I6i'2: — ' He iMaiM'il ) liiith spent four years 
abroad in Holland, Franee, Italy, and Spain, to very g<>od 
purpose, as I believe, and the guining of those four lan- 
t.'ua.:e^ ; besides ho is a scholar, and well read in the Latin 
and Greek authors, and no doubt of an approved conversa. 
sniion. for he comes now lately out of the honse of tbe Lord 
Fairfax, who wps general, where ho wa^ intnii,ted to give 
some iiistnictions in tho languages to the lady li s daughter.' 

In 1660 Andrew Marvcll coninn nced liih i»arhamcntary 
career. Wn may judge of the manner in which he acted in 
that course troni an anecdote which has been often related, 
vary ing somuwhat as to details, though tho same in tbe 
main circumstances. 

Tbe bUowioR version of it is extracted flrom a pampblet 
printed in Ireland about 1754 ; but we tbink it has too 
iiieludraniattc an .lir to be sti icily accurate. * The borough 
of Hull, in the reign of C barles 11., eli^nc Andrew Marvtdl, 
a young gentleman of htib' or iin t irtum-, an<l niainiaincd 
him ill London U>t the service ot the ] nblic. His nnder- 
Bt3ndint.s integrity, and spirit were dreadful to the then in- 
fkmous admini.-.tration- rersuaded that he would be theirs 
fbr properly n-king; tbey sent bis old Behoolfellow the lord* 
tnasurer Danby, to renew aeqiminiancc with him in his 
garret. At partint; tlio lord-treasnrer, out of pure afRection, 
slip|icd into bis hand an order upon the treasury for ItlUOA, 
and ihcii went to hi. chaiiol. Marvcll, luokin:^ at the 
]>aper, calls af;er the 1 1 easurer, ' My lord, I request anolht^ 
moment.' They went up again to the gairret, and .lack, 
the servant 1 ov. was called. * Jaek, child, what had I f.jr 
dinner yesterday ?' ' Don't you remember, sir ? You had the 
tittle shoulder of mutton that vou ordered me to bring tnm 
a woman in the market.* * Very right, child. Wliat havo 
I fbr dinner to-dav?* * Don't you know, sir, that you bid 
me lay by the blatiebonc lo broil?* 'Tisso: vtryiiL-liT, 
child; ijo away.* * My hud, do you hear that? Andrew 
Mar^ ell's cliniier is provided; there's your piece of paper. 
I want it not. 1 know the sort of klndne^s you intended. I 
live here to serve my constituents: the ministry may seek 
men for their purpose; 1 am not one.' 

Marvcll was twice elected member fbr Hull tn T6flll. In 
April, 166l.be thus wriles to his constituents: — 'I per- 
ceive you have again (as if it were grown a thing of course) 
made choice of rue, now tlie third time, to ser\e vou in par- 
liament: wbieli as 1 cannot attribute tunny thing but your 
constancy, so God wiilniir, a- m gratitude obliged, with no 
less constancy and vigour I shall continue to execute your 
commands and study your service.* Marvell really bad 
cause to be gmteful for their constanqr. Tbey were unile- 
viatiiig in tbeir support of a man who had neither wealth, 
nor power, nor rank, oor even brillipnt reputation to striko 
the vulgar eye and daz/te the vulgar imairination ; and 
who had 111 fact nothin'.; to refoiiuiiend Inni bnt his unos- 
tentatious adUureiiee to what he considered lu be the line of 
his duty. 

Throughout the w hole of Marvcll's parliamonlar}- career 
the electors arc do leaii deserving of praise than the elected. 
In the first uu'Uameol in which Marvell served, be and bis 
colleague. Mr. Ramsden, used to write jointly. But after- 
wards Colunet flilley was elected in ilie room of Mr. Ranis- 
den, and then, in coiuoquence of some misunderstanding 
between him and Marvell, the latter wrote singly to his 
constituents. He thus alludes to the difference between 
them:—' Though perhaps we may differ in ouradviee con- 
cerning the way of proceeding, yet we have the same gooi 
ends in general ; and by this unlueky Iblling out we sbal: 
be provoked to a greater emulation of serving you. I mnst 
beg you to pardon mo (br writing singly to you, for If I 
wniiteil niy ri<.;hl hand yet T would scribble tO yott Vltb Vkf 
lefl ratlier than neglect your business.* 

A gap occurs in Marvcll's correspondence after June, 
1661. He appears to have been in Holland for n consider- 
able time. Lord Bellasis, then high steward of Hull, having 
requested the corporation to proceed to the election of a 
new member, they wrote to MarvcUi who immediately re- 
turned to England and resumed bis seat in the house. ' 

About three montb« after his return Marvell again left 
England as secretary to I>:>rd Carlisle, who was a]>]>ointed 
ambassador extraordinary to Ru'^sia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. Marvcll's aceepiancc of tins apjMiintment seems a 
little at \anaiit e wuh his alleged iiivariable refusal to DO- 
cept any mark of royal favour. 

MarraU was absent on this embassy nearly two yean. 
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On his rotiirii lie btigaii (o cormpoDd with hwconstUuents 
alinrist every post. 
The follov ing paiaagw we dhanoterintic both of Iho man 

and ihc fitm-s: — 

* A I, IfiC;. — Really the business or lliu House hath 
been lit Uw ^.u earnust tbiily and so bus}, tltut 1 havu not 
bad tbc Umc and KiMrce vigour lert me by nigbt to write to 

Iron ; and lo-day» bocauio I would not omit any lon^'cr, I 
Me my dinner to tnako tiiraof tbia letter.* Letter to Mayor 
ami AUlermen nf Hull. 

' Af^nl U, 1070.— The kinp aboiit tru to .k boat 

vith Luudordalu only, uml (Ufl.nir) uiiL'i.'liiMs, and 
rowed awhile as towards llic bndi^u; lull soon turned back 
to tho Farlt. Stains and bo went up into the House of Lords 
and took bia aeat. AJmott all of them were amazed, but 
all seemed bo, and the duke of York cs|>eciallv wiu'very 
niiu li surpri&cd. Ho told thum it was a privilege claimed 
fiom iii« ancestors, to bo present at their deliberations. 
After ilii>>- (ir fan- i-MiiIinu;ince, the lords were \< ry 

well Mi^'d Ui liie king s preMtiicc, and sent the lord-bteuatU 
and lord ohniuberlain to hiin to eiKjuiri' uhcn tin y mimht 
wuit as an Hou--^; on him, to render their humble thunkft 
furt'ie honour he dul iheiu. The hour wa<« appointed them, 
-and ibey tbanked bim. and be took it well. Tbe king bai> 
ever lince roatinuod bia acwion atoone tfaem.and layi^ ** it 
is belter than gfAttf to a play." ' Letur to iyittiam Ram- 
Jt'ii, Eiif. 

Tilt t )< 1 < vv i n pie >ents ft fiuriolu ^etmre of the gororn- 

mont ol C/harle* li. : — 

*The kiii;4 having, u|>on pretence of the great prepara- 
tions of hi» neittiibotirs, deniuiulud 3Ut),U0a/. fur bu navy 
(tliougb, in eonelution, he haih not heni out any)> tbat the 
parliament abould pay bia dobta^ wbicb tbe miniatera would 
ncvrr p3rtirtdar:ze to the Houne of Oiramona, our bouse 
Kuve >LM;r,ri lull-. Y'lU ^t i.' lii'W fur ih^ii^^ \M ro stretched 
bovouJ fLM^iiu. iIkic bi'ing no suHaiaclwii how thoiie <iebl8 
weic conti iir i 1 ; .hpI all men foreseeing that what was 

i;iven would iioi be applied to discharije the debt*, which I 
lear are at this day ri»vn to tour millions, but diverted as 
formttrly. ^iovertbelesSi such wiu the number of ibe cou- 
aiant euurtief^ inenased by tbe apostate pairiott^wbowere 
bought off for that term, some at six, olbon at Ion* one at 
nncf n thousand |)ounds. in money ; besides what offices, 
lauds, i iL \ertions to others, tlni ii na merry they gjive 
not itwa> ittu whole land and ll)^t■l I<| > ! F.fiKlind. Tlie duke 
of Hiii-kingham w again I UMHh / :ii <U Ij:, and, by this 
prorogaiion, his creditors luivc time to tetir all his lands in 
pieces. The H ouae of ComOMnii has run almost to the end 
uf lh«ir linew and are grown extremely chargeable lu the 
king and odkius to the people. They have sii^ed and 
skuUd lO.olO/. a year mi>re to the duchess of Cleveland, 
who hit- likewise near lo.itot;/. a yeur out of the new farm 
nf the country excise of beer and ale ; .'idC' 7. ;i ye n- m.t ut' 
llio post-ollicc ; and, llu-y say, the ievtir»ioii ol all ihc kii^ a 
leases; the reversion of all places in the custom-house, the ' 
green wax, and, mdi'f<l, what nut. All pruwouons, Fpiritnal 
and tempoiul. pass under her cognizani^.* 

In 1679 MarvoU engaged in a controversy witb Dr. 
Samuel Pteker (aflerwards nominated bishop of Oxford by 
James 11.). The f )l! uwinj^ are a few of I'aiKer's opinions. 
j)ul)li-lied in 1670, in a book entitled ' Ecclesiastical l*ohty.' 
' It IS beiter to submit to the unreasonable impositions of 
Moru and Caligula than to hazard the dissolution of the 
slate' * Pnnasroay with less Imiard give liberty to mens 
vices than to llicir consciences.' Uf the dilTcrent seet« then 
subaiating be held ' that tendenioss and iudulgt iice to such 
men were to ikourisb vipers tit our bowels, and ,tb« moat 
sottish nr^loct of our own quiet and iceority.* 

Marveil - \ li .iis publications were mostly of u temporary 
iiiteiest. Mr. Dove fjives the following account uf the close 
(if liu career. ' Marvell had now reiMlcinI himself so ob- 
noxious to the usual friends of a corrupt court, and to the 
lu-ir iircstimplive, James, dukie of York, tbat be was bcs<;t 
on all kidea by powerful enemiea. who even proceeded so 
far as to tnenaee bis tilb. Hence be was obliged to use 
};riat caution, to appeu. >cldoin in public, and fre<(Uently to 
i-oiictal the ))lace uf Ins abode; but nil his care proved in- 
eiltcliial to preserve him from their vengeance, f.>r he <l'i il 
i.n the IGtii uf August, 1C7H, aged fifly-ei'^'bt years, tioi 
Miilu>ut strong su^picums (ns bis consiiiution was entire 
Ki.fl Mi:<>i.n]s) of having sufl'vred luidor the eflect of paiton.' 
iLi/c <^ Andrew JdiMtTHtt If. H, London. IS!.'.) 
JdarteU's powen la a poet wora not sufficient to enauM 



biin lasthig fame. Few or noncof his poctirdl cumpNt^ 
any more than his pro.<ie. obtained u lastiiti; i^^f^^li * 
Many i f In- \er»es Particularly the satirical, aic d.:,. - 
by the cu.iistiiess of his time, from » hirh hi-. eout«-n:j 
Milton, is so remarkably free. Others <lisp!ay a decn-t 
feeling and a perception of the beauties of tiatur»\ eijct 
with a harmony uf versification and fidictiy of 'iA^.^^^ 
wbiob not unfreiquentlv recall tbe * L'Atlegra' •od ' I. f^ 
seroRo* of Milton. But Marvellls T«ne dsil tM f^«.^~ 
stifliri.-iit vitnlily to secure its continued exi«iraoe H 
savs of It Uiinsclf, with a sort of propbetM tnitii, «a ^ 
lin«a to * His Coy Mistress,' — 

• Hut at u\ • -i.-k I h.-%t 

Tinif'- \Li::_r . i.t 'I'J-TviUgMStt 

Ao<t yof-L.L I -»il :«ct.-tv' U«i 
l>r»«tu of \aMl rCrriiily. 
11) ji honutjr tttall iiu a»<rc b* fuoad. 
>^ tot thy »l>h mk •k*ll toairi 

Upon the whole Andri \iMn;\i.n's ( 'n us t. ^ be bo-..v 
ably remembcrwl is fouixlt d r iili i ua ht» moral iLan L» 
intellectual ({ualities, H.^ intellectual roents are LUm . 
a wit and satirist; and tliuu'^h in these de()artiziiati - » 
siderably above mediocritv, and even famous iii h:« <i)<, ,4 
could scarcely have hoiicd for a different fbte froca tbtf «/ 
other wits and satirists who are now ferjj ott ru. But t£f 
de^free in which At. law Marvell |Kj«sc.^scd thu \tn nr. 
quality, political int> -r.t). gives him a claim to ib< nmit. 
brance aiul cm 11 tin- ii \»'renie of afiei *iilJ ^ty^e 

than is due to huu as the I'neud aud aj»»CM;ittte of UUlx^ 

(Marvell's Woiks, by Cuptttin £d«atd HioiBpaM^ 9iM 
his /,//■<?, lAjndoti, 1 776.) 

MARWAK, a district or division of the ftofme^ ef 
Ajmeer, lying between 24P and i:" 4^' N. tsi, uid 
tween 70*25'and 7S* IS'B.1ung. Its givafe»t Urj-tb fr ta 
noi th-i'jisl to south west is 310 miles, aii l :iji au brvi' ti 
IS abuut I 20 miles. The surf.u-e of the di»;,-ii i is irTrj^ ir 
and iiniiini iinous, rising towards the south; tora^ ot t j-j 
niountains in that quarter tiidrcite by (be barooc NY a.ri I '.c- 
vation of 50UO feet abow the level of (he ac^ .- Eur^jf^-.tn 
fruits and shrubs arc produn-d vn t.Hr tumm0». Xb« 
country contains many Iu7{ (urts. and is for vbc m<Mt fsut 
subject to the nyab or Joudpure. Tba fayulfttMQ is p^rt!) 
Monammedan and partly Hindu; hvX mm mre. tic»K}«i 
these sects, many Inli. - i f unrn .l /.-sl •, ts.'ple, wh.-, by iIk-t 
predatory habits, nn- (icmieaiiy iiOiiblcsi.4Uo to their ni' re* 
ijuiL-i iii iL:lilnjui«. 1(10 failure uf the annual fall of r^ui 
lull, together with the desolation ocra.M.>ncd bvclou«i«.;' 
locusts, produced a dreadful famine thrvu};h<iut the disir 1 
and drove great numbeia of tbe iohabilanU into tbe pt«> 
Tince of Gujerat, wbirh» in tbe Ibllowbig year, alio 
rieni'cd a fiuluie of rain, and the people died by lh<.>K»«r.-ii 
in a slate of the i.'reiitc?.t misery, so tliat it is said »farr..» 
<i:ii' in a hundred 1. turned to his i:ariv« j>r.i l',.-"-, 

.Mill war contains few luivij* of any sue. Nag>'nc, m ."' 
b' N, hit. and 73* 33' E. long., stands upon b*rrcn »ar'. 
hills, wiih scarcely any ve^-etation wiiiun a m.le of ita wsl 
and it is badly buppliiil witb water. The ouly other ti »ti 
loquiriiig notice i« Jouilporsk tbacaailal and tbe Tt^in> 3 
of tbe rajuh. in 26* \h' N. Ut. and 5' K. loc^. TL# 
country has bci n ^ l little vbitc 1 I n Fi:- s li^' 
knowledge Ci.>tjri rru;ii; |t is Vrri tcjilil*. J ui ra^.Jo r^r 

Ca'. :n I 1)1' .I.iml poio i> -.ml !■ 1 1 c a large and T^r» «EJ^.fifx..i 
iiiiding. In ial», when pan o! fcrriti>r| waa m the ^- 
cupatiuii of the soveieignof Jevp^uc. ilie fa)alio( Jvtmtfic 
toade an arrangement with the finglisb foteraiDcirt. wafa 
whifiK in return for our protection, he beoad hmmlf s* 
tba pajrment of an annual tribute of lO.SOU/.. aud tmgt^ 
to furnisb a contingMU of I 'nto cavalry. The euurt tevcaai 
of the distrii-: 1^ . ii.i.ccl ni jv l.ti-s of iSfMB (AMjVM^ ^ 
but usually tails f,ir short oi that *utu. 

MAKY I., Queen uf England, was the dau^ibKr >/ 
Henry VIII., by his first wife Catherine of Ara^^-n. 
bom at Greenwich, on the I8tb(Bunwl tays l?:h) . f i>> 
runry, 1516. She was the only one of aevwial duldm bift« 
by her mother that lived ; and on this aecniuit. arcswdMit 
Burnet, and because her fullji r ^> :'<t (htri 'uul of htftui 
more children,' he in lilH '.Uilaiud his «Uiigh^er jrio*?"* 
' f Wales, and sent her to Ludlow to hold bet owiit \i<:-. 
and projo< ted divers matches f«jf her.' It »a» fir*t 
that she shoulil be married to I lie dauphin b) a tmty • 
the king of France, dateil '.nU NomtuUt. I ii >. w bicb 1^* 
efor was soon after bniken. Then it »u nrranjad, i<l'd 
Juno, tbut her band alioubi bw gitaii to iimmfiH 
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CharlMy. On Charles deelining to ftilfil this bargain, 
come ov«rtui«!i of a SooUisb insni«ce followed in Septetn- 
Ikt, 1524. Finally, in April. 1527, it was agreed that the 

princess should be given in marriage either to the French 
kiitg Francis, or to his second son, the duke of Orleans; 
but before it was determined whetiiL-r >hv shmM W iiKin iLcl 
to the father or the son. the affair - I licr mother's divorce, 
implying her own illegitimacy, came to be agitated* and 
•lopped all matcb-maknig for some years. 

Mary was biottgbt up from her infancy in a strong at- 
taebment to ifae uitient religion, under tbe eara of b«r 
mother, and Margaret, counteas of Salisburr, fbe efllsct of 
whose- :'i-:t'ii : lulls whs imt iiiiii;uri.-(l by the subsf([Uciit 
lc8»i.)its ul loanied Ludovicus \'i\c's, who, though suiiie- 
what iiK liiicil V> liu' rrti riiicil opnr.ons. was ainioiini il h\ 
Henry to Im her Latut tulur. Alter her mother's divorce, 
Mury was deprived of her title of princess of Wales, which 
was transferred to the Prince«s Elizabeth soon after she 
came into the world ; and during all the time tbat Anne 
BdejII lived, Mary, who dung to ber mother's cause and 
bar own, remained in a state of ettranj^emcnt from her 
fatluT. Ill ilic iia:in tinK-. according to Lord Herbert, ne- 
^joii.uions for dis|i<JMug of ber in marriage were twice 
i-ntL-rcil into bv licr near relation theoroptnn-, witliout licr 
failii-i's consent having been asked; in 1633 he oflercd her 
to James V. of Scotland, and in 1636 to her old suitor the 
daupbiu. But immediate^ after tbe execation of Queen 
Anne in 1 336, a reoonoflenent took i>laa« batween Henry 
and bisoldestdaughtcr, who, with great rclurtanco, was now 

frcvailed upon to make a formal acknowledgement both of 
lenry's ecclisiastical supremai'V — utterly reCiisin^ 'the 
liislioji of Riitne's pretended aulhority, power, and jurisdic- 
tion Within this realm horetuliire usurped ' - and of the 
nullity of tlio marriage of ber father luul minlicr, which 
she declared was ' by God's law and man's law ince.sluous 
and unlawful.' (Sea tha 'Confeaaionof me, tba Lady Mary,' 
as printed by Baraet, 'Hist Ref^* trma the original. *a11 
written with her own linnd.') By the new art of succ cs'jiun 
however, passed tins year, she w;l< again, as «ell as b«r 
Msler Klizabc'th, declared illegitimate, and for c\er excluded 
from claiming the inherilaiice of tlai crown as tbe kitig'i 
lawful heir by lineal doceiii. While she was thus circum- 
Mtanccd, ' excluded,' as I^ird Herbert expresses it, ' by an of 
parliament from all c laim to the sueoeiaian except such as 
the king aball give bar' by tbe powers raaexred to biox of 
nominating bis own sneoessor after fkiliire of tbe issue of 
Quecii Jane, or of any other queen wboin lu> might arter- 
waids marry, she w as m 1^3!? uUered lo Don Lauis, prince 
of I'livtugal. and the next year to William, son of tJie duke 
of Cleves. Meanwhile continuing to yield an outward c<in- 
formity to all her father's eapricioiw movenienta in ihe 
niattcr of religion, sbe so fitr iuceeedod in regaining bis 
favour, that in the new ictef Bveoession, passed in 1644. 
the inheritanee to the erown was expressly secured to her 
next after her brother Bdward and his heirs, and any isMue 
the king niighl have by his then wife Gathering Parr. 

Mary s compliance with the innovations in reli^n in ber 
father's timo bad been dictated merely by fear or self- 
ititereitt; and when, after tbe accession ber brother, his 
ministers proceeded to place the wliols doetrfne, as well a^ 
disoipline, of the national church upon * new foundation, 
•be openly rafiMd to go along with them; noreoald all 
tbeir persuasions and threats, aided by those of her brotlier 
bimself, move her from her grountt Full details of the 
various attempfa that were made to prev.nl \ipoii her may 
be found in Burnet's 'History.' an<l in Kuik Edward's 
•Journal.* Mention is made in llie latter, uuehr date of 
Aiird, 1549, of a demand for the hand of the Lady Mary 
by the daksof Brunswick, who was informed by the council 
that ' thete wis tolk for her marriage with llie inlhnt of 
Portogal, wbieh being determined, he shonld bane answer.' 
About the same time it i* noted that 'whereas the em- 
peror's ambassador de-ired leave, by letters patents, that 
my Lady Mary might have mass, it was denied liim.' On 
tbe 1 8th of March of tlie following year, the king wnt<»: 
' Tbe Lady Mary, my sister, came to me at Westminster, 
where, after salutations, she was called; with my council, 
into a chamber ; where was declared how long I had suf- 
fered bar mass, in hope of her reconciliation, and how now 
being no hope, which I perceived by her letters, cxrept I 
saw some short ameudmcnt, 1 could not bear it. She an- 
ewned, tbat bor soul was Gud's, and ber fuith she would 



It was said. I constrained not her fUith, but wi&hod her nut 
as n king to rule, but aa a subject to obey; and tbat ber 
example might breed too much ineonvenienee.* In Act 

throughout this rci^n the princess Mary was the oeiitro of 
the intrigues of the Catholic party, and the hope of her suc- 
cis^ion tlu irmain strength and support. In the Miniuu i of 
this same year a project was entered into by bur iriends at 
homo and abroul fur removing her from En<;laiid, where 
her faith at least, if not ber person, was probably supposed 
to be in some danger. On the 29lh of Angust, her brother 
writes: 'Certain pinnaces were prepared to sec that there 
should be no eonveyanoe over sea of the Lady Mary secretly 
done. A!no appointed that tlsc h rd cli:ini ei;or, lord cliani- 
beiluut, the vice-chamberlain, and ilie secretary Petrc 
should see by all means they could wlu'ther she uschI the 
maso; and if she did, that the lawb shouid be u.\cculed on 
ber chaplains.* 

Mary s firm adherence to the Roman faith finally induced 
Edward, under the interested ad\ice of his minister North' 
umberbisd. to attempt at the close of bia bfo to exclude 
her ftom the succession, and to make over the cruwn by 
wil! to llie I-ady .Jane Grey, an a< t wlndi was ccrlainlv 
witliout any shadow uf legal loiee, [ I'luw vit:) VI.] Altbuuyli 
L;idy .lane however was actually proci.nujcd, scarcely any 
resislunce was made to the accession of Mary, the cotn- 
menccment of whose reign accordingly is datcl from tlM 
Cih of July, 1653, the day of ber brolha's death. [Guty^ 
L\DY Jane.] 

Mary was scarcely seated on the throne when slie pro- 
ceeded lo re-establish the antient religion. In llic euur.Ho 
of the mi>iith of Au;.;ust, Bonuer, Gardiner, and three other 
bishops, who bad been deposL-il for nonconformity in tbe 
late reign, were reston il to their si i s, ond tbe mass begau 
again to be celebrated m many churches. In tbe fuUowiiJg 
month archbishop Cranmcr and bishop Latiiuer were com- 
mitted to tbe Tower ; and in November tbe parliament 
pattsed an act repealing all the acts, nine in number, re- 
lating to reljo-ioii, that ha'l been p;issc<l in the late rei .'n, 
and replaeiujj Uie eluuch iiithe same po.-ilion in which it luul 
stood at the death of Henry Vlll. These mea-iires, an I 
the other indications given by the court of a determination 
to bo completely recoucileil with Rome, were followed by 
the insurrection, cororoouly known as tliat of Sir Thomaa 
Wyatt, it« principal leader, which broke <jut in tbe end of 
January, but was iu a few dara effisctually put down ; 
its suppression being signalised by the executions of the un- 
fortuiiato Lady Jnvie Grey and her hushanil tin- Lord Guild- 
furd Dudley, of her father the duke of Suli«lk,aiid llnallv, uf 
Wyatt himself. 

On the '25th of July, Mary was married in the cathedral 
ehitrch of Winchester to the prince of Spain, afterwarda 
Philip IL, tbe son of the emperor Charles V. ; and tbe re- 
union with Rome was speedily completed by a parliament 
which assembled in tbe bagiimiug November, and which 
passed acts repealing the attainder of cardinal Pole, who 
immediately al'ter arrned in Enj;huid with the dignity of 
papal legale, restoring the authority of ihn pope, repealing 
all laws made aL^ain.st the see of itotne since the tJOtb of 
Henry VOL, reviving the antient statutes against heresy, 
uud la short re-establishing the whole national system 4^ 
religious Dolicy .is it had existed previous to the first inneva- 
ttoiis made by Henry VIII. By one of tbe acts of this le^ 
sion of parliament also Philip was authorised to take the 
title of kiiig of England during the queen's life. AH tlicito 
acts appear to have been passed w ilii hcarrely any tkbate 
or opposition in either house, except oixiu<iunally upon 
mere points of detail and form. 

The remainder of the history of the reign of Mary is oocB- 
picd chiefly with the sanguinary persecutions of theadhe> 
rents to tke reformed doetrinea. The Protestant writem 
reckon tbat about two hundred and wgbty victims pertafaed 
at the stake, from the 4th of February, 1555, on which day 
John Rogers was burnt at Smithfleld, to the loth of N»- 
veiuber, 1668, when the last auio JuJc of the reign took 
place by tbe execution in the &amo uiauner of three men 
and two women at Colchester. Dr. Lingard admits that 
after expunging from the Protestant lists ' tbe naaei of all 
who were condemned as felons or traiton^ er who died 
peaceably m their beds, or who survived the publication of 
their martyrdom, or who would for tbeir heterodoxy have 
been sent to the slake by the reformed prelates themselves, 
had they been in possession of Uu: power,' and making 
waumamn •llnvmiee^ it win atill be found ' that 
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in the space of ftnir ycari almost two hundred persom pe- 
ruli«d in (he flame* for nligiout opinion.' Among th* 
iQott distinguished raftver* were Hooper bmliop of Gloa- 

c««ltT, Fi'ir.irof St. Davitl's, I-itiiiuT (.r ^V^Jl•(■e^tcr, Ridley 
of Ljnrlaii, uad Cranraer aiclibiuhou of Caiitt,'ibury. Gar- 
din.-r, Imhop of Winche«ler and loru chancLllor. was Mary's 
chief minister till his death in November, Ittoit, at'ttsr whmh 
the (lii t'ciiun of affairs foU mostly into the hands of cardinal 
Pule, who after Cranmer's deposition was made archbishop of 
Canterbury ; but the notorious Bonner. Ridley's successor 
in the see of London, hM the credit of having been the 
)>i iiiri|>al instigator of thofe alroeiticK, which, it may be re- 
inarkL'il, so far from contri!iuiiiig t.j )'\it il.iwn ihe rcrirmcd 
iliK-iriiics, appear to have had a greater elVecl in disgusiting 
tlu- nation with tiM mtorad chttioh than all other cwuiea 
Ic^elher. 

At the same time that the new opinions in religion were 
thai tUemptod to be extinguished by committing the 
bodies of Iimm who believed 1n them lo the tUmos, the 
queen (tave a further proof of the tineori^ of her own AtUb 
by restoring to the church the tenths and (Irat-frttitt, with 
all the i t rtoi ii's. ;;libi •I.iikU. and titho> tliat liad been on- 
nexed to liic tivw u iu ihc limes of hvi- failier and brother. 
She also re cstabli»he<l several of tlie olil u Ii^-idua houses, 
and endowed them as liberally as her meauis enablud her. 

Tired both of iho country and of his wife, I'hdip left 
EogUnd, in the beginning of Soptembei: and oon> 
tinned abMnt Ibr about a year and a naif. The bond 
howevor by which thii man attached th(> English court 
lo Spain and iho Kiniun- rcuKiUied the .-amc as ever; and 
when, after ashort (-LS>ation of liosiiliiKs, war recommerx i^-<l 
in the spring of 1567 between S|>ain and France, Mary was 
prevailed upon to join the former against the latter power. 
The principal conse<|Uoncc of this slepi in so far as this 
countrv was concerned, was the loss of the only remaining 
Bngliah continental poawMion, the town and territory of 
Qilaii, which atnrendered to the duke of Gnise^ in January, 
I 'i.O'i, yfter a sicsc of a few days. This event, whi. h was 
resanloil a» a Datiuuul disgrace wor«.c than any mere luas, 
< \( iuil the l>iltercst feelings of dissatisfactiou with the 
policy of the court ; and Mary herself is said never to have 
recovered from the blow. Some ineiTectual eiforls were 
made to retalialo upon Franco by force of arms ; hut at last 
tiogotlatiaitt for a peace between the throe hiUiijurent 
powen wei« opened at Cambray. in the midat of which 
(|iieen Mary died, worn out with bodily and mental aufler- 
ing. on t!ic 17th of NovLnubi'v, I'jS, in the firty -third year 
of iicr a<ic and thf 5i\;h of her roiaii. She i-j atlirrord to 
have "aid on h«T di-athhid, that if her hn-nst sh.iulii he 
upoited after her decease. Calais would be found to be wntten 
on her heart. Mary left no issue, and was succec<ledon the 
thrutie by her half-sister Elizabeth. [Eliz \tikth.] 

MARY STUART, fiueen of Stgllaad, wai bom on the 
7th of JDeoembc*^ im. She waa the Ibiid child of king^ 
Jamea V. of Reolland, by his wife Mary of Lorraine, 
daughter uf lliL' duke of Guisp. whi) had prcvi>iii«ily huiiK- 
her husband two 5.un>, halh of whom ilieil ni iiif.uicy. A 
report prevailed that Mury too was not hkely to live; but 
being unsMaddied by her nurse at the desire ot lier anxious 
mother, in presence of the EngUah ambassador, the latter 
wrote to his court that she was as goodlv a child as he had 
seen of her age. At the timv uf her biru her fhtherlajaiok 
in iha palace of FaUdaud ; and in the course of a few days 
after be expovd. at the early age of thirty, his death being 
hastened by distress of ninul occasKimtl by the deffdls 
which his liol)K'-> had sustained at Fala and Sol w ay Mo.ia. 
J unes «as nalurully u persuii of conswlerahle LMiorgy and 
vigour both uf uiind and body, but previous to bis death he 
fbU into a state uf listlossness and dospooden^.and after his 
deeei a e it was found that ho had made no proTision for the 
cm* of the infiint princosa» or (or the adminiatration of the 
government. Tlie ambitious Bcatoun seised this opportu- 
nity, and producing a testament which he pretended was 
tt>[ii uf the late kin<;, iinineiliately assumeu the ofli<'e uinl 
Uile uf regent. The fraud was v,,ijn discovered; but by 
the haste and imi i-udeucc uf the rtf^ent Arran and Hcnrj' 
VIII. of England, who wished a inarr;a^e a^>ed to between 
hi* son and the young queen, Be itouii rt^auicd his influence 
in the country ; and on the 9lh of September. 1543. Mary 
waa crowned by the arelibisbop. who waa also immediately 
•IkerwarcU appointed lord high chancellor of the kingdcui 
He had evoa tlw address lu uin over the rcgcul .^Wan to 
Ilia viow% both politioal and raligio«ta{ and thuitba Fraiwh 



or RomanCaili 'lK^ lartyobtamed the asromlanry. 
two ycota of Mary's life were spent at Linliih^w, .i « 
royal' palace of which she was bom; abo waa lUo 

to Stirling castle; and when ilw di»pa!<?s <f part : 
country rendered this a somewhat dungeroua rrvi* . « 
was earned to Inehnialvirno, n iv'i r< ! tiLaiti .i 
lake of Munteitb, where slie remaineii aU ci iwt> yci'v. 
the meantime a treaty of tnan 1 li. i h-*ti ^.c-i.:,; 
between her and Ihe dauphin Francis ; aud ix, tmtiM J u« 
treaty it was resolveil she should be sent mte Fnww^k 
educated at the French court, ontil the attp«M]i mil k* 
solemniied. Accordingly in ib» tfth faar af I«f ^ 
waa token to Dumbarton, where she waa pm it^H lU 
French fleet ; and setting sail towardsilhe rttd of Jc « ;:,(«, 
she was*, after a ltm| :e^Ullal^ \ov;i-(.\ lai.de J ,1 \je tv.t i 
August at Brest, whence she ijrt>tc«.'d«d by ^sy »tj,-a Xi 
the palace at St. Gerniaine-cn-Laye. At every ii!,»a it V? 
progress she was received with all the IxHiouri data t» kr 
royal rank, and ai a mark of reapaet and joy the ftmrn 
were thrown open and tha nriamnn «•« ftm. 

Soon after her arrival at her deitiimiioii Mary n» phemi 
with the French king's own daughtvn in ooe of ti« lb« 
convents of the kintjdiim, whore she midc surb ra.f*d yn- 
giess 111 ilio a -((lusii ion uf the hti-ratiirv aod arTv.a^bsS- 
ments of the a;,'c. that when visiting her in \h* rr^ u,' tin 
year I5A0, her mother, Mary of GuiM>. with her SojfMfc 
attendants, burst into tears of imr. She did m hawewB 
ivmain long in this situaiira. Pireeiving the baai«# tm 
mind to the society and occupations uf a aunocr*. ^i^i 
did not accord with the ambitious pnnects «Qtcn^j»d 
her uneU's of l»rraino, they soon brougbl bcr u >.\x 
court, which, as Robertson observes, wxi ■3Xie 'tf ;bc 
politest but most corrupt in Europe. Hera Mari V<-imr 
the envy of her so*, surpassing the m<»t aecompl^b^i tt 
the elegance and fluency of her Unguagr, ibe rracs tsi 
livelinees of hermoreinent^aad th« charm oThcrwhsla 
manner and behavioor. The yoothfbl P^ocii^ fo wttocn tfce 
w as hctrotlLeil, aiul was soon t.i he i.:i;'t'! j:i •.: t 
abuui heruwii ai;e, and they Iki'I !><.t-tj yliy.u^u-^ ■•-> . 
years: tlierc appears also (u lu'-i- ..n.iia up a m -i' i'. 
tion between tliem; but the <ia.i^.v^'ksi had o( tx^t i>ra> 
city, aud was oltngelher cousK\«tali\y her inft^rior b^ith m 
mental endowments and personal appc3ranc<e. The mar> 
riage. which took plwe on Ihe 24tb of Aurd, 19511 wm 
celebrated with great pomp; ttd when lb* daaphta. ttkmt 
a ring from his finger, pr«eenlcd it to the cajdiTuri l!oitrI>. h 
archbishop of U»uen, wlm, pri^nouiu :h_' th. brnr-Vrtujia. 
placed it on the finger uf the i<nely ui.d wuUiful bnd«. tW 
vuuliLtl roof of the catlii-<lral run< with the dMrta and 
Longratulations of the assembled multitude. 

The solemnities being over, the manied pair K'lrtd u 
one of their princely relnala £ir the sumoMr: ^ i*nt 
season was hardly gone when, a varahry ha.\ ms otr ^i n d mm 
the throne of England by tlte death of Queen If sry, rUcm 
were put forth on behalf of the queen of S*^jt» thrvi..;*^ t»? 
i;raniliih>iher, wh i was il<k?.t daughter of King Hrr.ry Ml 
of Eitglatid ; and itulutiltiitaiidiiig Eliiabcth had x«r<mJ«-J 
the throne, and was, like ber sister Mury iboUi tl*>i^t.itn 
of King Henry VUi.X queen both fyeto and ty ti» 
declaration of the ^rliament of Englai;^, }«t tka r'inm 
for the Scottish princa« was ntade and eatfrnastf In ha 
uii^ed with creat pertinacity by ber amKbeae wadna IIm 

Snnccs of Lorraine. On every m-.-.i ^Hicli iLw 

auphin and daupliineas appeared ui -, <i\ .i'. 
ostentatiuti'-ly j;ifoteil ai the kniu and qi. x at Euj^Lstid . 
the En);h>h inims were engraved u|M>a ihrtr pUtr. rs- 
br.iidered utJ their banners, and painted on tbeir f\i.rfcr«r» . 
and Mary's own favourite device at ll>e time wan. ikm t** 
crowns of France and Scotland, wi;h the motto 



moratttr, meaning that of BMtand. Henri IL dird • 
July. 1 S5». and hi Septembw or ihe same rear Frmttr* wm 

solemnly crowned nt Rhcims. Mary wa» i'>w it •!« bc-^V. 
of her splendour; it «as duom.d houot-r t-j I c- ^r.l* d 
siiijit coniniuanee. In .June, |j60, L«r oj isliir ;*d; 
ui December of the same year, her husband, «ho bmi 
wasting away fur some months, expired. Dy 
event, C'atheripe do' Modict IWia igain iaio fow*r a 
French court, and Mary, who did not ««lish bnng < 
where she luid been the first, immediately delimx je. 
qiiittini; Prance and returning to her naf.^e n,^^ 
ri)e q-icen of KiiL'lai;d fu»wcvcr iii.i ri" ed; and fewna^ 
Maty would nut abandon all claim lu the EagUsii ii_r a-w 
refuMdjlOKiaiit b«r • fkao 
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(licoe of discourtesy u<it la>s perhaps by envy than by 
ii-alousy. Mary no(with»tandin<r resolved to go, nnd at 
Icngih, after rei>ea(t'd delnyt, still lingcrinj; on thu soil where 
furiuno had nuilcd upon l>ef, tbe reached Calais. Hero 
n3M bade adieu to hor attendants, and sailed for Scotland; 
but as lon^ as the French coast remained in view, she con- 
tinued involuntarily to exclaim, * Farewd!, Fnnun-! Fan>- 
well, lK>loved country!* She landed at Leiih on Uiu 19lh 
Aiigu-,t, 15G1, in the 19th year of bor age, and after an 
alucuce from Scotland of nearly 13 years. She was now, in 
the hD|(uage of Robertson, ' a stranger to her subjects, with- 
out experience, without vUiM»and almost without a fnend.' 

A great change had taken place in Scotland since 
Mary was last in tiie counti7. The Roman GathoUe relt- 
«on was then supruiue; and under the direction of cardinal 
BLatoun tile Romish clergy tlisi>la\e<l a fu rcentss of into- 
lerance wiiich seemed to aim ut nutlim^ slvrt of ihc utter 
extirpation of every seed of (hssinit and ri'fonn. The same 
oauaesbowcvcr which gave strength to the ecclesiastics guv c 
•Innethalso, though more slowly, to the great bixiy ut the 
paopis; and at length, after the fepealcd fowet of Iiloddon 
and Fata, and SoTway Mow and Pinboy.—whieh, by the 
fall of nearly llie whote lay nobility hml li- idiiii^ men of the 
kingdom, biou<^Ut all classes wilhm the inlluencc of public 
events, — tlie energies, physical and mental, of the entire 
nation were drawn out, and under the guidance of the 
reformer Knox expended themselves with the fury of I 
awakened indignation upon tbe whole fabric of tbo aiitient 
religbn. The work of aattniction was just (Spieled, and 
tbe Frosbyterian jpwuamKA etiabliibed on tbe ruin* of 
the Roman CatboUe. when Mai^ returned to her native 
land. She know little of all thi-t, and had been taught 
in France to shrink at the avowal of Protestant opinions : 
her habits and sentiments were therefore utterly at variance 
with those of her subjects ; and. nurtured in tb« lap of ease, 
she was wholly unpreiiared for the ahodk vhicit irm iamU 
tabljr to result from her being tbtown uiong thenu i 

Accordingly the very first Sunday after ner arriva) she 
oommandedi a solemn mass to be celebrated in the chapel of 
tbe palace ; and, as might have been expected, an uproar 
Oiuued, ilie scr^-ants of the chapel were iti-ulleti and almsed, 
anil had nut some of (be lay nobility of ilie I'mtcslant jmrty 
mil'. 1> ■ 'd, the riot might have betome general. Tlie next 
Sunday knox had a thundering sermoa against idolatry, and 
in bis discourse he took oecasion to say that a single mass 
was, in bi« estimationt moie to be feared than ten tnounnd 
anned nen. Upon Ibis, Mary cent fur tbe reflMmer, desir- 
ing to have an intertiev 'mtb him. The intetriew took 
)«Iaee, as well as one or two subsequent ones from a like 
cniis<;; but the only result was to exliibit tbe parties niure 

Claiiily at vartam c with ench otlier. In one of ilicbu IVuit- 
>S8 conferences the yuun^' queen was bathed in tears 
before bis stern rebukes Her youth however, her beauty 
and aoeonplisbmcMts and her affability, interested many in 
her Ibtrour; nod aa^he liad ftom tbe first continued tlua 
government in the bands of tbe Protestants, tbe general 
peace of the country remained unbroken. 

A remarkable proof of the popubr L>> onr which she had 
Wun, appeared in tiie circumstane>;.s at'cndrnj^ lu r n)arrinj;e 
with Darnicy. Various proposals had been made to her 
from difl'erent quarters; but at length she gave up all 
thoughts of a foreicn olliaaee. and her afrcclious became 
fixed on her cousin Henr> Sluort, lordDamley, tbeyonthftil 
heir of the noble bouse of Lennox, to whom ebevM united 
on Sunday, t9tb July. 1S65, tbe eeremony of marriage 
being performed in the chapel of Ilolyn od-houie, aceonl- 
ing to theriles of the Ronn-.lt ebuicli. Whether the queen 
had any riglit lo clioose a husband without consent of par- 
liament, was in that ai^e. as Robertson observes, a matter 
of .some dt>puu- ; but that she had no right to confer upon 
bim, by hor pivate authority, the title and dignity of king, 
or by a eimpie proclamation invent fajn with the character 
of • so«efe%n, wee beyondall doubt : yet so entirely did she 
possess the fbvourable regard of the nation, that notwitb- 
standing the clamuurs of tlic malerontenfs, her conduct in 
this respect produced no iymjitom of general dissatisfaction. 
The (jueen's marriage was p iriu ularly obnoxious to C^ueeii 
Elaabeth, whose jealous eye had never been withdrawn 
from her rival. Knox also did nt>t look fiiTOUrably on it. 
Nevertbeless tbe current of popular opintoa ran decidedly 
in Mary's (bvour, and it wa* even reunrked tiiat tbe pros- 
Mrous situation of her aflain began to work SOOW CMUIse 
in £irour of her religion. 



This popularity houevor wasi the result of advcntiliouA 
circumstances only. There existed no real sympathy ot 
opinion between Mary and tbe great body of ber people; 
and whatever led to tbe manifostation of her rali<^eus sen- 
timents dissolved in the same degree tbe ftscination nhieh 
her other qualities bad created. It is in this way we may 
acronnt for the assistance given to DarnUy m ilw x.k.h- 
siuation of Rizzio— an attendant on Mary, who teems to 
have come in place of C'hatelard. The latter was a rrcneh 
poet who sailed in Mai-v's retinue wbcn she came over 
from the Continent; ana having gained the queen's atten- 
tion by his noetieol effiisions, he praeeeded, in tbe indul- 
gcnre of a foolish attaobment for ber, to a boldness nnd 
audacity of behaviour which demanded at last the inter- 
position of tho law, and he was condemned and executed. 
Rizzio. a Piedmontese by birth, came to Edinbun^h in ilie 
train of the amba<isador from Savoy, a year or «o beloro 
Chafelaid's e.xeculioii. He was skilled in music, had a 
polished and ready wit, and, like Chatelaid. wtjIo with. 
ca>>c in French and Italian. His first employment at court 
was in bis character of a musiflian ; but Mary soon advaneed^ 
him to be ber French secrete^; and in this situation b& 
was conceived to possess an influence over the queen w ];ich 
was equally hateful to Darnley and the Reformers, though 
on very dtflereiit grounds. Both therefore concurred in 
his destruction, and he was assassinated accordingly. Dam- 
ley afterwards disclaimed ail concern in the conspiracy ; 
but it was plain the queen did not believe and could noC 
fo^ive him; and baring but few qualities to secure lur 
regsrd» her growing contennt of bim terminated in diagoil. 
In the mean time the welVknown mrl of Botbveti wax 
rapidly advancing in the queen's favour, and at length nu 
business was concluded, no grace bestowed, witliout hi? 
assent and participation. Meanwhile also Mary buie a 
son to Darnley ; and after great preparations for the event, 
tbe baptism of the voutig prince was performed according 
to the rites of tlie ftomisb church. Domloy himself was 
soon after seised with the smallpox, or some otuigerous dis- 
temper, the nature and cause of which are not very clear. 
He was at Glasgow when be was taken ill, having retired 
thitht'r to h;s father somewhat liastily and unexpectedly. 
Mary was not with him, nor did uho visit linu for a fort- 
nii;!it. Alter a short stay they returned to Ediiitniiyli 
together, when Daniley was lodged, not in the palace of 
Holyrood, as heretofore, but in tlie hottse of the Kirk of 
Field, a mansion standing by itself in an open Md solitary 

Eart of the town. Ten days after, the house Was blown up 
y gunpowder, and Darnley and his ser\'ants buried in the 
ruins. Whether Mary knew of the intended murder is not 
certain, and different views of the cin-um->tancc-. have been 
taken by different historians. Tlie author of the hurrid de. ij 
was BothwcU, and the public vuice was nn;'.nmioiis in his 
reprobation. Bolhwcll was brought before tbe privy -council 
for the crime; but in consequence of thesKoHDeks of tho 
notice. Lennox, bis aoeucer. dkl not a^ipear. The triat 
nemtbeleM proceeded, or rather tbe venltot and sentence ; 
for, w-ithout a single witness being examined, Bolhwcll ' ; 
acquitted. He was upon this not onh CijiUiimed in all iu» 
inthiencc and eniplov ments, but lie actuall) a'.tained tho 
great end winch lie had m vivw by the pert'Ctrutiun of tho * 
foul act. This was no other than to marry the queen her- 
self, which be did in three months after; having in the 
interval met the queen, and carried her off a prisoner to his 
castle of Dunbar, and also raise<l a proceiB of divorce against 
the lady Bothwell, bis wife, on the ground of consanguinity, 
and (,'ot a decree in the cause just nine days before tho 
marriat:e. Heforc the marriage, alsov Mary crtattd Hoih- 
wcdl duke of Orkney; and the marria.'e itself was solem- 
nized at Hoiyrood-iiouse by Adam Bothwell, bishop of 
Orkney, according to the forms both of the Romiah and 
Protestant religious. [Bothwsll.] 

Public indignation could no lunger be restrained. The 
noUes foee against Bothwell and Msiy, who fled befiiM 
an armed and indignant people ftom fbrtress to fortress. 
.\t length, after they had coUeclei! some follov^ers, a pitched 
battle near C'aibery Hill was about to ensue, wlien Mury 
ab.in'luned Bolhwell, and threw lien>e'lt' on the mercy of her 
subjects. They conducted her tlrst to Edinburgh, and 
thence to the castle of'Luchlevcn, where, as she still per- 
sisted to regard Bothwell as her husband, it was determined 
she should at once abdicate in favdur of the prinee ber son 
James Initrumenfs of abdication to that otfrct were 
accordingly prepaml, aud she was at iast coustruiuea lu 
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aflix her siRnatuic to tlicui; iip<)n which tho prince was 
solemnly rrvnMiud at Stsrhng, iSlh July, 15(i7, when litllo 
tnon ;!i;iu n year old. Mary continued a prisoner at Loch- 
loven } but by the aidof frieoda, ia lett than twelve mouths 
she effected her eflrape. and collected a coa$idecablo 
army. Tl;^' h iiilc uf L;in{:sif!e ensued, whcro she was com 
pli'tely ruu!'j 

th.Mii'o ])a-'i.:'l into Knglaiul, Impmir to secure the favour ut 
Elizabeth, lu this however slie was mistaken. Elizabeth 
tcfiuetl hor an atidicnce, but declared her loaLlniLss to act 
M umpire between her and her sutyects.^ Mary would not 
yield to thie» er consent to be regarded in VXf other liKlit 
than as queen of Scotlaod. The conMatteliee tras. that 
bcinsr ttow in the bands of her great tinu Elwahcth con- 
tiiM^ to ilftuiii lu-i- a capiivi- in her dominions till the 
end oi tiif year 168i>,— a ptuad of about nineteen years, — 
when she was accused of being accessary to Babington's 
conspiracy against the queen of England. To try this 
ieeufation a commission was appointed by Elizabeth, but 
Mary refused to acknowledge its jurisdiction. 'I came into 
the kingdom.' ahe laid, *«n independent loverciTn, to im 
plorc the queen's assistance^ not to milQeet n}ielf to her 
authority. Nor is ray spirit ao broken by part misfortunes, 
or so in'iiit)i(l;itc'(l by juesent dangers, as to ^toop to .my- 
thing unbecuuunt; a crowned head, or that will (lisi;ra(x' ila- 
ance.slors from \\h.j;ii 

1 leave rov throne. If I must be tried, princes alone can 
try mc : they are my peen; Bnd dw queen of England's 
subjects, however noble, aye of a nnk inferior to tuinc. 
Bver since my arrival in this kinftdom I have been confined 
a* a pri-rner. Its laws never afforded me protection: let 
them li >t be pervertc<l now. to take away my life.' Deluded 
lii.wcvur by the pretext th;it slu' nmhiM thu-, vinilii .UL' hvr 
character, Mary consented to be Ined. The tuiunus-^ion 
uccordinjfly proceeded : Mary was condemned, on l, on 
Wednesday the 8th of Eebrtiary, 1587. beheaded at Fotbcr- 
iagiay caitfa^ in the 4Sth year of her age. When about 
to enter the great hall which va* prevaied for he? exe- 
cution, ahe was allowed to stop and take farewell of 
tho Il1n^tl•^ of lipr household. Sir Andrew Melville, whom 
her kcLinis IkkI iml sulfercd to come into her pruwnco 
for nonio wll'ks liof ho. Molville kissed her hand, and 
kneeling down before her with tears in his eyes. dor l;ii(<l 
this was tho heaviest hour of his life. * Not so to uio,' 
said Mar>- : ' I now feel, my good Melville, that all this 
wi>rld IS vanity. Whm you speak of me hemfter, lay that 
I died firm in my faiilif willing to forgive my enemies, con- 
scious that 1 never dtRgraeed my nativ« country, and re- 
joicing ill till- th uiirlit tli.it 1 had always been true to France, 
the land of ni\ luiin-iost Tell my son — ,' uud iieie 

she burbt iiit') a ll«iu<l nC lo:irs. oviTcunie lj\ hur feelings 
when she tlu(i{gbt of lu r only child, the son of whom sne 
had been lo proud m his infancy, and whom she still loved 
notwithstanding liia coldness and ingratitude,— ' Tell my 
son. I thought of him in my last momenta, and that I said I 
never yieide<l. by Word or deed, to aught that might lead to 
his prejudice : tell him to remember his unfortunate parent ; 
mill iiKi v In liL- .1 tliuusand times more happy and prosperous 
ximi siio ever was.' [Eliz.^beth ; Jamks 1. of England.] 
She died professing t!u- n lif^'i ni in vvhu li she had been 
luovudit up, and to her adhisreuce to winch many of her 
ii.i .. smay be traced. 

fox further jwrtioulan eoDceming Maiy^ an^ tk* lore- 
letters, be. wbieb she ia said to have written to Botbwell. 
we must refer to thu writers who have minutely discussed 
the events of Mary's life. These writers arc not few m 
number, from the tune of Bi-.fiiatian .niid Knox nn tlioone 
hand, and Lesley, b.-iio|i ,4' Ki>i».s on tho other, d nm t.i the 
pretMttt day, when Mr. Ty^Kr's ' History of Sco!la;i<l is in 
course of issuing from the press. We may notut however 
Jebb's work* on the subiect, Andersons ' CoUeclion.s' 
Goudall's 'Examination,' Tyllet's * Enquiry.^ Whittuker, 
Lum<,'. and Chalmers, and the 'Life of Mary.' bv Henry 
Glas-iord Bell, vhleh Ibms vot. 24 of Cousuble^a *Mis- 
ccllanv.' 

M ARY, ^^l^r , nVd]lim IIT. [WitLlAM 111.] 
M \in ItUUOUUil. [gn-KV s CoitNiv.] 
M Ain LANU, one oftlie I niio i Slates of North Ame- 
rica, lies bi twcvn a-j' 3' and Gil" 41' N. lat. and 75" lo' and 
79- 25' W. lona;. It is divided into two portbns by Cliesa- 
peako Ray and' the Susquehanna river. That pcriion which 
la «a«tof the bay is bounded ott the sotttbby Viiginiafiir 15 
S »n Um east I9 the AtUnlie Oceaiit trhidk vaabw its 



sli res fur .I.', null'- : and by the stale of DeUw&re. ^'^r^ 
i mU ii, miles along its northern and -tl lot.c* «k>b? . 
eastern boundary. Pennsylvania forms ibo wh.de «...rn^ 
boundary of this state; for iW mihn^ alMw the fmnk-^ -4 
3r 42\ The westera povlioo of Maryland is divtJcd frue. 
Virginia by a straight line runnms north and *cnjili f : 
iiji m whu li slio fltrd towards Galloway, and about 3C miles, which con*iitute» ihcaenient buiijidiry -i ■ . 

of Maryl.ind. On tiie south, where it also bolder* mi V - 
guuu, tlte I'uioaiac nvtrr, wiih its nuiucruiM wutdm^ aA. 
farce a;.>tuary, forms the boundatN-hrie for 3i9 aiiW^ Tim 
surface is calculated to be lO.Oot squaie mJwt or silllKW bai. 
less than double the area of YolkniitS. 

Sur/aet and SmL—Tht eouotty seat eC Cbeupca ke I?^ > 
baa a level surihce as fiir north as Cbe»!«t VU\. «l>< re .t 
bcijin.s to be undulalin^-, .lud t, wurdi thcbouud/r} of Wcii. 
s)tvania isolated hilU luakc lliLU <ii)pearanr«' Titc k'>u !•» 
iii r.iUy lliin and sandy. but tokruiily well cviliiN4'.oJ. .VI .- z 
the shores both of the .Atlantic nnd Ches>a|H:aka iki} dsaoai 
tracts of some extent occur. Tin- largest ia Uw C^ywfto 
Swamp, near the northern e\trcutii| uf buiepaxtat h*f. a 
sltallow arm of the sea, seuaroted from tba ocean by a i alfv 
of low aand-bills. which newmiar ate interMCud by 
cbanneYs whirb fbrm a communication beiwe«Q the Wi 
the (t'-v-m. Cspicri Sivamp partly belongs toIX-^swvn-, ar.d 
is \Mi ii!c<l. Aluu',; tln> i-.ul«m side of Cbev»pcakc B«a» 
I am descended, or the son to whom j sevoial mdi niaUi i.-, on ur, forming hai hours fur «rsktat t,l 

moderate sue, aa I'ocomokc Bay, Fishiiig Bay. Cbvpis: i. 
Bay. and Chester Bay. There arc also several i^lan^ W 
longing to Maiylani in Chesapeake Bay, of which the 
lartrest is Kent Island. 

"The country on the opposite shore of Cltes-ipcake 
of the same description, but rather le»* fertde. ii» tutUit 
bi'iiiL; iii:>^tly rotni-u^cd of a quartK!-<;' >:t;ii^, u Lihoui a ♦utJi- 
(|iiaiiti;y of clay to render it proalurtive. B«t limrm 
are bmiu: ])ro4luctive tracts of ct>nsiden>blc extent. na Ok ika 
neighbour liood of Annapolis. North of the nver J^tap»«» 
the country along the Chesapeake Bay is ondttlatim. and 
possessed of a greater draroa of natural fcrliltgr. About 
twenty miles fSom the sbors the eoantiT run mlo hJU. 
which extend westward to ibe foot of Iho BJdp R(-igc, a 
part of tho Appalachian range, a distance o( i»\>».uv 
iniles. Ill !li:s lu'iiy w^vcl \W. t«;i\\\v\y ot V\\e vji\ \an«.-s 



iLreuUy , the extremes of ferVdilj ami sieniUy aic rrequentK 
ound in a very itmttcd space. The country we*i of 77' 
W. lung, is mountainous, being traversed from aoulh U» 
north by six or seven of the ranges wti.ch c^tu(«.-»e ibw 
Appalachian system. The vaUeya vbidi are encluMd by 
these ridges are generally wi^ Mid fertile ; they at« froas 
,')00 to fi-cr a?ii.ve ttic U^.l 'L.- - .1. T,.t fin^.-s 
thom-eUos are ratluT uarri/W, bai tLi».> lut ijita clcvalj<^a 
of Inun 'Jio.H) to 'j:.yo f.> t. 

liners. — Tiio I'otoin.'iC rises within tiic Appsliri^ 
Mounlains, with two branches : the northern brancii 



in 3<J'' N. lau, on the easlwn declivity t4 the itekbane 
Range, and runs hi » Valley in a north BSatem dircdiao 

thirty miles, when it suddenly turns soutb-e.i't. as^d brrak^ 
through two chains of mountains in about ten tniie> of <<* 
course; it then run-, a^.uii norili (.a>t t" L : larwi. »U'J 
has a course of twenty miles m » Vi^t.v) , 'letin ..t i,' 
again to the south-east, it traverses a mouniaiii nnx<. az>i 
twenty miles below Cumberland it is jouivd U» th* S^-, 
Branch, which rises in the centre of Virgmia. ahaai > 1^' 
N. lau, and runs nottb-east for about 199 aulaa in a valky 
enclosed between the Alleghany and ICittatinny ebam*. 
befitro it unites with ihe nuiiUrii br.iu.li After 
junction the Potomac !• .ntiiu:i to lluw m «a»!iYti dj-c<>. 
tion tlirouLjli uiouiii.un ranj,'es with grest r*pidi;y. oniu 
it turns souih-east, and hi lL.ire it breaks through the ii.-^: 
Ridge, the most ca.Mcru chain of the Appabchisn *^}»tcci. 
is joined from the south by the Sheiiaaduah. the hwnt 
of its affluents, which rises in Virginia. m-«r hi. 
and flows over iimeatone rocks, in a wide and fcrrtilc^ xi.^ 1 
between the Kittatinny and Blue Ridge; for aU/ui . '1 

lliitL-, Tlie UMiti-il stri a;ii p i^ t li i u-.. the Biuc Rjdi,> 
al iIar|H i"te I'l^iiy, by a gap uU,cli ail the appeanixr 
of being the efleet of a violent disniption lu tk>« cunliDwi/r 
of tho mouatotn-cbaio. The rm r now eutcrs 
country, tlirough whieb it floM^ m u south-east 
with rather a rapid eourse; (ha last lUla ««nr % 
miles above Geontetown. to which place the tide 
Below the head of tide-water the P«tutU4< V« n , . 1 Wi 
and wide river, and. pa&siug \Va»luugtoti aad .-Vie^aaJna. 
Ubaani — 
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Bay> which it cnlert in 30" N. lat. At the falU above 
GeoiigetowD it is tan Ibet deep* aii<t at Alexandria throe 
Ihthums; so ihut vesstiU of any burden ean ascend to the 
latter phuo, ami larf;e vesssc-U as Rir as Waslnnploii navy- 

>ar<l. TliL' wi; ,le co.ii vf the ri\or exff. ils .i::0 nule.-, : 
lur"o b,ial.s iiMi'uJ il ji) or <io iiiiies abo\c llarjiCTh Firiv, 
aijif siualltT ones much hight r. 

The Fatuxent, Uie seooud largest river, rises un the ea!>t- 
•111 bgfder of the hilly eountry, in 3t>" 20' N. lal. Its general 
oaune variee botvam louth-eaat and aouth, and it Hows 
about 100 milea; tinrardt ita mouth itbeeomea a bay. ft-oin 
two to three miles wide. It is navigable for vcs^eU of 250 tons 
to Nuttincharo, forly-MX miles from it> oulkt, and boats 
a*< « :iil f<)urtet;:i miles higher, to Qiucii Anm's T.i«ii. 

Tlie Paiajisco forms the harbour of nallmiore. This river 
likewise rises iii the castt-ni purtiuii ol' ihu hilly rct;i(iii, 
uurlh-weiit of the source of the Putuxent ; after a courbe 
of about thirty miles in an caht-ioutli-eost direction, it fulls 
ovenr a ledge of raeka, and before it enten Cbesa^ke Uay 
it widens into an asstuary ten or twelve mfles in length. 
Vo;i.sfls i;( 'W D ti lls rati sail to Fcll's Point, the lower har- 
bour of Bdliuuoro. and boaisi uiiiy ascend to Elkridge Land- 
ing, eight miles abuvc Baltimore. 

The Susquehanna river traverses the northern pari of 
Marybuid tut HAmb mile*, twfbt* it ftUa into Gheaipeake 

^'■Mlf. The climate is rather mild io the level part of 
the country, but the winter ia aaim wioogh to block up 
the harbour of Baltimore with ice ftr some weeks. In this 

town the range of the therinoim ter is from 9"" to '.'J^; the 
iiieuii annual tetuperalurt- i \ci'i'ds bi-inu almut three de- 
grees higher than that of Lomlin. Ill tliL>kv(.l ;uid luliy dis- 
tricts the summer-beatis mudifiwd by sea-brccses ; but in the 
vnlieys bctucen th« aottnttiiw it h fi«i|iiently insup|H>ri- 
able. These valleys 0sperieiioevw7 seven winters, being 
from MO Io 800 flaet Move the set-level. The prevailing 
winds blow flnun north-west and soutli-cast. Rain is rather 
abundant, the mean annual Ml amounting to about forty 
inches, and it ocmrs tu arly in equal propottioni throughout 
llie year. Drought is rate. 

Productions. — Wheat, Indian corn, ami tobacco are 
chiolly cultivated; and rye, oats, and barley less exten- 
sively. Vegetables of various kinds are abundant. The 
common fruits of England, as apples, pears, plums, and 
peaches, sueeeed in most plaoes* and are of gcKjd quality. 
Uemp and liax are taisad to a ocmsiderablc extent in the 
upper Talleys. The whole country vas originally covered 
Willi a dense forest, of wliicli a cih-.m^Ii tal)lc part still 
remains, composed of a great vaneiN of iree^, especially 
o:ik, hickory, ai>h, walnut, pnie. and tiie tulip-tree. .Mon^ 
the coasts of the Atlantic and the adjacent swnii)t>!> a wild 
graM f n>wa» the fruit of which yields a nleasaut w uie. 

The ootnmon doaUHticanimals succeed well in Maryland. 
TIm wild aninala have nearly disappeared frmn the olains, 
but in the forests on the mountains wolves, bears, and deer 
are still found. The wild turkey is still seen in the western 
ili.stricts. Ihc land-iortoisc Is uUoconunon. Fisliiiabun- 

ilant, especially in the Potomac. 

The priiit ipal minerals are coal and limestone. Coal 
does not occur to the eastward of Cumberland, but west of 
that town it '\» abundant. It is found in beds wbieh vary 
in thickuesa from one inch to several inches, and sometimes 
ton feet limestone oceurs in the whole range of the 
mountains, and is used for diOerent pur|ioscs ; sometimes 
it supplies a good. buildiuK-marble. Iron-ore is met with in 
several placeB» and there are also indications of copper and 

lead. 

J/i/mhiia "^. — The native tribes lia\c ling since disap- 
peared in Maryland. The present population consists of 
whites and neproes. In l^:o it wu-s composed of 260,222 
wltites. 30,730 ftee people of colour, and 107,398 slaves: in 
all. of 407,390 individuals. In 1830 it consisted of 349,320 
free po«>]ilc, whiles and colourcil, and of 102,880 i^laves; or 
of 44<>.2i>U souls. .Since tin; imuortation of slaves into the 
L'lnterl S:;i:l-> liiis .'t ased, Maryland supplies slaVBS ftr the 
in.irket ol the southein slates. 

JirMiLs and Cana/s.—A tiirnpike-roid has been made 
across the country from Ilaltiniore to Uasecstovn, and 
tbciice to Cumberland and Wheeling in Virginia. Tlie 
CSMsape^ and Ohio canal is to eonneet Geoifetown in 
the district of Columbia with l*ittMbur|<r on the Ohio, in 

Peiins} h ania. It <-liieIly fill v.s ilii; couisc of the Potomac, 
and tu ib24 one hundred und uitiety miles were completed, ^ 



but it had not yet reached tho coal region west of Cum- 
berland. The oiAeuUies in carrying the canal over the 
mountain-ridges auggested the eonstruetion of a railioatl, 
whii'ii begins at Baltimore, and in 1834 was flnishcd as Ihr 

as Harper's Ferry; it is still in pi( '^rc--. but ue aiL- i,. t 
itit'inneil Imw far it has advanced ui siwaal. (. lu sai,i..ki; 
H;iy IS muted by a canal to Delaware K.ver. This canal 
begins in Maryland, on the Klk river, which llovts into the 
most north eastern corner of Chesapeake Bay, at some din- 
tanre south of Elkton, and runs about sixteen miles to the 
Delaware river, where it terminates some miles south of 
Newcastle. It is ealeul^ed for sloop navigation, and lias 
been more wxpensire than other canals, in conM;({iieiice of 
a deep cut ai .uit seventy feet for a conNi<lerable dis- 
tance. A ralhijud r.iimecting Baltimore with York in 
Peiin>\lvania i» ui iirni^ie^s; mIku ti riniiiati-il ii will be 76 
miles long. A branch of the Cliesapeaku und Ohio laiU 
road runs to Washington ; it is 33 miles long. 

Poliiieal Dnirion and TotrA*.— MaryUnd is divi<led into 
nineteen eountiei^ of which eii^ht are situated on the penin- 
sula between Chesapeake and Delaware bays. The capital 
and seat of government is Annapolis [An-n apolisI, but the 
most coramcicial town is Baltimore. [Bai. i imhuk.] Ullier 
places of some in\portance ore, Fredericktow n, near tho loot 
of tlie Blue Ridge, with 50i)U inhabitants and a considerable 
trade in the produce of the country, it being situated on the 
turnpike niM to Wheeling; Cumberland on tho Poloma^ 
in the centra ofthn mountain-region, has 3000 inhabitants, 
who carry on trade in iron, lead, and coal. In the eastern 
districts the larj;est town i* EiSst.ni. wiili t.'oo inhabitants 
and some conuneice. Chester and ."sa.jwiiill arc sUll leiS 
important. 

JiducaUon. — The institutions for the education of the 
higher classes are rather numeious. An to those in Balti- 
more, see BALTtMORK, vol. iii., p. 340. There are also St. 
John's College at Annapolis, and Mount St. Mary's College 
in Frederick county. The schools fur the lower classes are 
also numerous, and the Slate has granted considcrablo 
sums for llieir support. 

Manu/aclures arc ruilur iiuineroiis, but chiefly coiiccn- 
tiaied 111 the iieighbourhooil of Balliiiioie. The i)rinci| nl 
articles made are iron utensils, woollen and coltun goods, 
hats, paper, ropes, leather, sugar, and lobacGii. VeBsds are 
built ul Baltimore and Annapolis. 

Comm<?rce.— Tho maritime oommeroa is almost entirely 
in the haodsof the inhabitants of Baltimore, Annapolis and 
Easton hsving only a small portion of it. The exports con- 
sist of flour, wheat, r)e, and lu lwui corn, lla\ sei<l and flax- 
seed oil, talt beef and pirk, butter, lio'.;'s laid, whiskey, 
lumber, and a coiisiilerable ijuaiitily of t(jbareo, which is 
greally esteemed in the European market. The imports 
are colonial merchandise from ibe West In lies, wines and 
spirittMUB Uquoca, ten and spices, bardwojre and some other 
manufiMtnnd goods. The value of the imports flrom ist 
of October. 1632, to the 30th of September, 1^33, amounted 
to 5,437.057 dollars, and the exports to 4,062,467. Tliis 
commerce employed 1511,32.1 tons of shijiping, of wlnrh 
N3,643 entered ihe ports, and 72,Ci50 cleaied out. Twi.- 
thirds of this amount of shipping belonged to the United 
Stales, and ihe remainder were foreign vessels. The ship- 
ping of Maryland is more than 80,000 tooa, of which neany 
50,000 belons to Baltimore. 

Mttory.— Maryland was first settled as a place of rcfugo 
for Ihe j>ersocuted Roman Catholics of En^jland by I^^rd Bal- 
timore lBai-timork, Loou] in 1634. when 200 Roman Catho- 
lics cstablislicd ilaniselves at St. Mar)"s, and the country 
received the name <it" Marvland from Henrietta .Maiia, the 
wifeof Charles I. The imrnbers of settlers soon iiicieasod, not 
only by emigration from EnKland, but also by the addition of 
non-conlbmists from New England and Virginia. During 
the oommonwealth the oppresswn of the Gatholies retardea 
the growth of Maryland, tnough it enjoyed a more libera) ron- 
stitution than tho other colonies. In 1699 the seal of govern- 
ment was fixed at Annapolis w here it has ever since remained. 
The rosistitution of the state was adi.pled in 1770, and has 
since been olten amended. The legislative body consists oi 
two assemblies, a senate and house of deltgale^i. The 
members uf the senate, &fiecn in number, are ehoaou by forty 
electors. These electors, who are two for each county, and 
one tat each of the eitios of Annapolia and Baltimore, 
ore ehoien by the citizens, and elect the senators by ballot 
out of their own body, or from the mass of ciiuens. The 
scnatorb &4;rve fur five years. The meiubcrs uf ihe houi^e of 
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rlclcp^lcft arc anniiully chosen by all the citizens, foi:r for 
Knt-h county, nnd two Lir each of the ritic4of Annapolis un l 
Biiltiraorc The cxeeulive power Is vested in a governor 
ami council, ccmsisting of flvc members, who are clei ted 
annuaiijr by the joint ballol of the two Icgulative bodusk. 
Maijland NDdt two leiwton wni «%tit reprMentatim to 



. rbr*« Pffttf of the United Staiet; Wsrden^ ^feeounf 

qf the l^riiti'd Sfutfis of North America; Keating'* Expedi- 
Unn to ih>' S'.in-r* nf St. Pfte^r's Rivrr ; Pilkia'a Statittical 
View r / th.^ rr,,,iinrrrr of the i'nited SHitM qf Amerteo,} 

M AkVLF.IU^NK. [London.] 

MARVl'ORT. [ClMMEKLAXD.] 

MAS A'CUO, called MASO DA SAN GIOVANNI. 
<me of the earliest jpuinters of the Flonsntioe idlool, n-as 
bora Bt Smi GiovaDni in Val A*Anut, in the year 1401. and 
died in N43. He was « digdple of Muotino da Pknicali. 

til w honi lie proved as murli superior as master was to 
all his coiitetnporarics. Ho had grt-al ri ;i'lincs» of inven- 
tion, Willi iiim-iKil truth aiiil elegance of do^i^'ii. He made 
nature hid constant study ; andhegavcinhisworkHexaiiipius 
of that beauty which arises from a judicious and pleasing 
cboirc of attitudes, accompanied with spirit, boldness, and 
relief. Ho was the first wbottudied to give more dignity 
to his draperies, by designing them with greater breadth and 
ftilncss, and omitting the mtiltitude of small folds. He was 
also iho first wlio endeuvtjvired to ailapt llic culoiir of his 
drapL'dua lu the Uula ui hm carnaUoais, ho that lUvy ini|;ht 
harmonise with each other. 

He was remarkably well skilled in per^ipcctive, which ho 
was taught by P. BntndleaehU His works procured him 

Iat fiipatation» but eieited th» envy of bts oompetitoia. 
edied, to tbo tvgret at all loren of the art, not without 
strong suspicions of harinp hcen poiscmod. Fusoli &ays of 
liiiu — ' Mu«iaccio was a genius, anil tlic head i)f an epoch it» 
the 111 t. He may be considered as the precursor of Raiihad, 
who ijiiitated las principles, and SMiiielimes transcribed his 
figure*. He had seen what could bu seen of the antique in 
hw time at Rome, but bis most perfect works are the 
fteiGoa of S. Pietro del Carmine at Florencti, where vigour 
of conception, truth and vivacity of expression, eoneetnose 
of design, and hfcadth of manner, ura aupporlod hy ttath 
and surprising harmony of coluur.* 
M AS AN I ELLO. [A .m kllo. 

MASCA(;M, pall, wa, born in 1752. He studied 
niudicincin ti.e uiuvcrsily oi' Siena, and in I77-t ^ucceodetl 
hi& master, Tabarani, in the professorship of ana'umy in 
that institution. He is chiefly celebrated for bis admirable 
work on the absorbent sysiem, and the heaii^ of his ana- 
tomical prepaniions. of which the greater part an pce> 
served in the Anatomical Mttseam of Florence. An oatftne 
of his great work wr.s nuMished in l'si4 in French, undur 
the title, ' Prodrome (I'lui Ouvnige sur lo Syslime des 
Vai^^eauK L\ injiliatiriiies.' and v.as sent to the AiMdi'inu? 
des Sciences m Cr>iii{>^Uiiua ior a piue uQered tur liie best 
essay on the subject. In 1767 the more complete work, 
'V'asorum Lympuaticorum Corporis Huroani Hisioria et 
Icbnogiapbia,' was published in folio at Siona. It contains 
twontyaevan lane pUtei. finished and in uuilino, of the 
lymphatics in diRerent parts of the body, engraved with 
CXlicm(« (leLiai y hy Cyro Sancti. It was dedicated to the 
r^•igni^^^ duke uf Tuscany, under whoiw patrunnge Mas- 
c i^iii aiiirwariL rapidly urhanced in reputation. In IhOOhc 
left iUu university of bn;n« for that of Pisa, and the year 
after went to that of Florence. He died in 1815. 

After his death two large works were published from 
Us papers, 'Anatomia per uso deuli Siadiosi di Si-ultura 
o PiUura,' Florence, ISlfi, and ' Prodronw della Grande 
Anatomia,* Florence. 1819. by Anromm&rcbl Mascagni 

also published works of some celetuitv oii the laRiin.>s and 
hot-springs of Tuscany, and on the cultivation ot the |K)t.-ito 
and other btuncboaof Bgricultntai, to which be devoted all 
Im leisure time. 

M.V.SC.\GNIN. Toleonie sulpliale of ammonia, occurs 
alaiactitie and puh'efulent. Colour yellowish or greyisb: 
taste aerid and b ttor; traaslooent or opeque. ViMtiliaM 
eniicely at a high icmperature^ Ocenta amoiig the lam of 
Etna and Vesuvius, &e 
By the analysis of Ginclin it contains — 

.Sulphuiic acid . . . 51*29 
.\iiiinuDia . . . 12 - so 
Water « . . » S3*»l 

— IW 



MASCLEF. FRANCIS, was born at AiBWfM. m -v 
y.-ar lo&2. He very early dev^i.-d Inrustdr to • hse 
Oriental lan.;iiu^'es, m «h:c!i he at t .1 1: I'l cilr»;r!=. 
dcgrev I'f ]irofi' ictii y . H.imii^ been b: i.^rbl cp 
chutcli, he became first a curaie in the dioeear </ Aa c 
and afterwards obtained the confidence of l>e Bre«, i • 
<rfAmieos» who pieced him at the head of tW tbedb^rs, 
seminary of the oistrid and made him a tamm, Qa kr^ 
died in 1706, and Masclcf, whose opminrn on ti*r Ja*-^- • 
controversy were not in accordance with tbo*« of tbc :•» , 
prelate Saubatier, was compelled to resign hx* plw ta -1*/; I 
theolo;;ical seminary and lo retire from pubbr Fi>.-= ' 

this time he devoted himself to study with sun nlxwa^ 
plication as to bring on a disease, of which be m 
-24lb of November, 1728, at the age of sixly-oia. Thsa^l 
austere in hia habits^ he was amiable and psam^ 

Maictef *ii chief work is the * Gramsnotactt Bdhnim. • 
punctis aliisqtie inventis Massor.'tliic!- li!.oT-x,* in vbtrh ^ 
emlmliod an I'lab nate ainunienl 3^:0' nst tL<. see tt-- 
VOWel points. Tiie fir^t edition "as publi»h<*i ir J716 ■-- 
speedily called forth a defence uf the potnt* troaa th« At'"' 
Goarin. a learned Benedictine monk. I» the year irM i 
second edition of Ma^^clef 's work was publi*ho4 at Par a 
containing an answer to Guarin's objectiooa. -wtA dht wi 
dition of grammsrti of the Byriac, Chaldae, aad Ssstr^t) 
languages. This work still ranks as the beet H«Wr« grk^ 
mar wiihont points. The other work* of Mosclef wtt: 
' Eccle&iastical (Joufeiences of the Dior<«-«€> of Awmi* 
' Catechism of Amiens;' and. m MS. 'Lotir<r» ci ft:.^ 
sopby and Divioity.' The Issl-meotiooed work was ss>^ 
printed, on aoooaot of ita heiBg Ihoocht to «tnm Jmi- 
senist opinions. 

MASCUUNB and NBHTSR. tOswim.} 

MASERES, FRANCIS The datt« and fart. - 
following account are taken frwni The GuxjJkajat i Mij,*- 
zinc' for June, \>^2A. 

He « as bom u» l-«ndon. Decemlier 15. jrjl. Hts faibr; 
was a physician, descended of a fenii/y wjiich wai cfirti % 
out of France by the rerocation of ibc Edict of Smnu-*. 
Bo Was educated at Garc Hail. Cawbridfa, mad cook. iIm- 
degree of fi.A. in 27i3, ebtaining the higbfoa |te«a. both 
in elassiea and nathematks. He Ihen ibavinii ftnt e6- 
tained a fellow ship m lii> ci T.e^L i re'ii 'Vfsd \o the TempL, 
was in due tune call-d tj the bir. and went tbr Wc.: 
ern circuit for some years with 1 nie suorvsa. He »»• 
then appointed tlhe dato is not tut^ntijnedi atiorrt'^- 
general for Canada, in which province he retnaine^l 
1773, distinguished 'by his loyalty daring the Aacnm 
contest, and his zeal for the interests of the p rsvino . ' Ov 
his rettirn in 1 773 lie was appoimed osniior tans of the 
Exchequer, which ofBcc he held tfll hit deadi. Ho wm 
also at diflereiit times d<':iiity ref-oplcr 'TL :;-Jain and««e.>>.' 
judge ol the sherifl 's coiirt. He di.il l«, iS.*<. »i 

Reigatc, in the 93rd vear of hi- nue. 

Baron Mas^rcs (as he was commonly called i bia Wft k*- 
hind him a celebrity arising partly from his own wnii&r^ 
and partly from the munificence with wbirh bo deveieH i 
part of bis income to reprinting soA weriu ■» bo tbeacl- 
useful, either in illustration of malbematiesl history ct tf 
(hat of his own country. These were the ob;ert» of i-a 
jinvalp studies, and a j>eciiliaril> lY hi* i;i3:)iriaBt.c*' rirws I 
which tinctured the whole of his wiiiii^ as voC as hM \ 
selection of worha to ho roprinte^ ioV^mm lona «i.ft»> ■ 
nation. ' 

It is well known that the art of aleebra grr ^ fi^jler Ika". ) 
the adonee, and that, at the time when MasinM 
studies, * branch of knowledge which is caasabal , 
from arithmetic, or rather of which arithmetic u c<or part 
cular case, hud been pushed beyond the siopVe •eie*** ./ 
ruiiiibers in its methods, rej^^uiLn^-*. and rwtsl's ■ 'a 
fundamental deiiuilions wore allowin] to be cjk{i.n.i>««4 
arithmetical language, and restricted by aritbmrtirai rrr- 
coptions. [Neoativk awd Impossiulk Qrajmrtxa.] T:- 
conscqucnco was, tliat the algebraical l>x<k« were aoytb :r 
but logical; and while those who eoald mako thM 
selTca the requisite generaliiatfim at tbo nrofwr tmf 
more likely to employ themselves in estendmg the btood*--* 
of the science" than in writing elementary wor^v sU otW 
students h id to take a lar^-e ym i of algcl'ra no trust. 0*- 
faith being built partly on authontv, partly •tti conorsca- > 
^eeing verifiable Imtha pfodnead Wf its operatitin.*. 
aires, when a young nan, reieetod sU of algvbra «h«<> - 
not atithnelMk aa bangwhalhoeouM not oofPfr^binibsa 
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. cir. though he admitled that otben might do aik In his 
vtrliest pul>licatjon but one ('Diaertationon theUw of lb* 

^ Vegntive Sign in Alj^ehm,* London. \759\ which n in 

acta trcati^o i.n ilu' oliinuuta of algebra, after rejecting 
in equation m which iioi;;i(uo qiiantUies occur, he adds: 
. I speak acc^mhiiL; 1" thi- I'oif^oinj; definition, by whu h Ihc 
»inrmauv€ui.!i« or negativcnc^^s of any quantity implies a 
'relation to another quantity of the same kind, to which it 
^[ 9 added, or from vhinh it is aubttaeted ; for it may perhaps 
_ ' *j« very clear and ini«11ig{U« to thoae who bava JbnMd to 
,^^llioni«elvea some oth«r idea of afBrroative and nagaliTO 
■ -"quantitieii ditTerent from that aboro defined.' 

Tho otliLT works of Masdrcs are, 'Elements of Pi.me 
rriKonotnctry,' Luaduii, 1700; ' Prinriplos of the nMciniu- 
af Life Annuities,' I>ondon. 17Si; Ajipoiuhx to Frtad's 
- ' Principles of Algebra,' I "99 ; tracts on tho Kesolution 
"'^f Equations, 1800; x-ariout* remarks on the tracts pub- 
:;'. :4i»bod in the * Scriptoree Logarithmici,* piwentiy to bo 
'% noticed; papeis in the ' Philotophical Traacaetioni;* and 
^polilic.-)l writings, a list of whirli w ill be found in the ' Gcn- 
"loman's Magazine' above nti-il. T he charactcrisiic of all 
:i these writiiii^s is an exlreiiiu prohMty, oci a.^ioiied by his 
r. ,rcji'«tion of algubra, and the consequent njuluplication of 
. -.particular casus. In hiii * Dissertation,' &c. above noticed, 
Uithti four rules, and t!)0 solution of equations of the second 
(•jjjjand tliird degree, occupy three hundred quarto pa'^e^i. 
f T Of the reprints which Baron MasAreft mado ut biii own 
: expense, the most important is tho • Scrip tores Logarith- 
ruici,* a c«?!octi.in, in m\ vuhunos quarto, pnijlished in vari- 
oiia years I'loia 17'Jl lo IsO", of writings oii tlta subject uf 
logarithms. Hero wo find tlie works of Kepler, Napier, 
Snell, &c.. interspersed with original tracts on kindred 
subjects. The republication of these old writing* hat put 
.them in the wav of many students to whom they would 
oth«rwi<w have been inaccessible, and bat thus tended to 
' promote historical knowledge and to excite inquiry. The 
•Scriptoros Optici,* 1823, a reprint of the optical n'ritingsof 
.T.I me-, (ir.-^'.jiy, Do^cai (<■■». Sil'.Gr.ten. IIii\ gl'.ciis, Ilalloy, 
uiifl B.irrow, hiu a merit of the teuiiif kliul : it was hefjunat 
an culler i'likkI, but having been delayed by ciiTmnslanccs, 
was ( cmi loied under the superintendence of Mr. Habbago. 
I}t'sidt> ilicsc, bo also reprinted the tract of James B<'r- 
noulli on Pciinulations and Combmalions, and dit^covered 
and printed Oilson'g translation of Agne»i's ' Analytical In- 
slittttioue.' He also reprinted a faunee nutnber of traote on 
'Bnglith hittoiy. The espenm of Hales't Latin treatise on 
Fluxions, IftflO, \v;i, dcfia^ul by hitii, and wo undeistand 
tliuL aioie than one uihei' autln.'r wai mdfhtfil tu him fur 
. assistance of the same kind. 

IVI.VSIIAM, ABIG.ML, the favourite of Queen Anne, 
noted in the history nf the time for her political intrigues, 
wos the daughter of Francis Hill, a Levant merchant of 
London, who married the sister of Mr. Jennings, tho ibtber 
of the Ducbeaa of Marlborough. Upon the banltruptcy of 
her father the beearoe the attendant of a baronet's Indy, 
whence she rcraovo I into ilie service of her relative, then 
Lridy Churchill, who psotured her tb» place of waiiing- 
inaid tu the Princess Anne. She retained her situation 
after the pr4ncc«s ascended tho throne, and by iicr assiduity 
and complaisance acquired a groat degree of intluenco over 
her. The hi^ oburcii principles in whieb she had been 
educated contributed lo increase her oedit with the queen, 
who was secretly attached to the tory party, tiiougb oblitre*!, 
in tho beginning of her rci^n, to favour tho whig*. The 
marriage of Mi-s Hill witli Mr. Musbam (son of Sir t'rancis 
Maslmii), ufQU's la E!;.^e\}ia 1707, occasioned an openquar- 
i i'l with the DucliessofMarlborough, who wo-siiieon^equencc 
of it. deprived of her majesty's confidence. Horley. after- 
wards earl of Oxford, connected himself with the new 
fbvouritei a change of ministry took pUioe. and in 171 i Mr. 
Mnaham was raised to tbo peerage. He and his wife ap- 
jtear to have been actively engagwl in the intriguer of tlie 
torics in favour of the exiled House of Stuart Lady Ma- 
shiiin live<! a long time in retirement after the death of tho 
qucca, and died herself at an advancod age, De< ember 6, 
17.11. 

iLifit SaraJi, Ducltett nf Marlborough, Svo., London, 
I'-ia, p. 48; Ml. Statf of Brit., vol, xlviii., p. «56; sec 
alHO a elwraetar of Hr. Masliam in Mauley's S<'cret Memoirs 
from tke Nnp AfalauHt, 12mo.. I»ndon. iVo'.*, vol. ii..p. 147.) 

M ASK'.?LVNE. NF.VIL, ^^as burn in London. Octo 
her 6, irJ2, V as educated at Westminster, and afterwaids 
•t Catherine Hall and TrioitjCollog»,CombridE«^ in vbicb 
p. C No. an. ' 



univeruty be toob ibe degree of B.A., with dittinotton, fn 
1 7ii, In 1 7ii be took oidci^ but be bad prevtonsly been 
led to turn bis attention to astronomy by the solar eclipse 

of ir^'s. and by bccomini; ac(^uainted with Bradley, whom 
he as>i>ted ai the formatiun ol his tables «>f ref-acliau. In 
1 rti 1 he went to St. Helena, to observe the transit of Venus, 
and to detect, if possible, the ]>aralh!x of the fixed stars. 
In this voyage, and in ( no undertaken to Rarbadoe^ in 
l'G4, to try tile merits of Harrison's new ohronometers, ha 
acquired tmtt knowledge of the wants of wratieal astronomy, 
which afterwards led to the formation of the Nautical Al- 
manac. In 1765 ho was appointed to succcod Mr. Tlliss as 
asir oiioincr royal, and from this time, with the excejition of 
Ins voya^'e tti Scotland in 1772, to determine the mean 
den> ty of tile earth h\ oh crvaii;; the effect of the mountain 
Sebeiiailien upon tlte pliiiub-line, bis life was ono unvaried 
application to the practical improvement of asttonomieal 
observation. He died February 9, 1811. 

Delambre dates th» oomrooneement of modern aslrono* 
mical observation, in its most perfect form, from Mnskelyno, 
who was the first who gave wiiat is now called a standard 
catalogue (a. D. 1790) ot st irs; tliat is a numb r of stars 
obser\ed with such frequency and accuracy, iluit ilieir 
places serve as standan! points of the henvcns. His sug^'cs- 
tion of the Nautical Aliuanac, and his superintendence of 
it to the end of hi>i life, from its flrst publii aiinn in 1767, 
are meiuioned in Almanac (vol. i.. p. 364); hisSebebal* 
lien experiment, in AtTAACrtOX (vol. iii., p. 69); and tbo 
eh itacter of bis Grecnwieh (•bserrations, tn Gbbejiwicr 
Uhskhvatokv (vol. xi., p. 41-2). 

Dr. Miiskelyne, ,is mlnMaior mi the ]i;.ri oT l';o !,'i)vern- 
ment of the merits »t the chronometertt « hieb were bub- 
raittod by their makers as competitors Tir the* prire, bad 
more than ono public accu!>attun of pai tialily to bear. The 
now celebrated Harrison was one of his oppugners, and Mr. 
Mudgc, junior, on tbe part of bis (iilher, another. The only 
publication (as far as we know) which he ever tnade out of 
his ofTii'ial t-apanfy (with tho exeepiion of papers iu 
' I'liilosopliieal Transattiuiis wa^ a ri'jily to a j^aniphlei by 
t!ie latter. Lomlon, 1792. He edited Ma\ri's lunar (allies, 
and was the means of five thousand pounds being awarded 
to tbo widow of the author. 

MASON, WILLIAM, born in 1725. was tho son of % 
clergyman at Hull. He look his B. A. degree at Cambridge in 
1 74^«fter which he removed from*St John's College to Pem- 
broke, of which eollego ho was elected fellow in 1747. 
Havint^ taken orders, he was prcscnie<l to the rectory of 
Aston m Yorkshire, and hi^^nme chaplain to tho king. His 
political piinciples strongly opiKistil him to the Atnerican 
war, and ho was a member ui the Yorkshire association for 
obtaining reform of parliament. The horrors of tbe French 
Revolution however are said to have caused a change in bis 
opinions, but ns he was growing an old man when it broke 
out, tho timidity of age j>n>bably workcil as strongly as tho 
reign of terror. Ilu died in 1797, aged 7'2 ; having been 
for years paeecntor and cunon-residcntiary of Yi vk. Tiiero 
IS a tablet lo his memory in Poets* Corner, Westminster 
Abbey. 

Mason's Poems are now ulmost forgotten. Two tragedies, 
' Elfrida' aiel ' Ciractacus,' a descriptive poem called ' The 
English Oardeo.' and some odes, are bis principal pradue- 
lions, bnt be is now pel h lj ^l best remerabensd as Gray's 
biographer ai d friend. His style is that of an imitator of 
Gray, and not I emt,' so [wrfect an artist in language ns his 
lBa^!(M, lie I, as been pniportionally less successful. In addi- 
tion to his poetteal reputation be poss-cssed consideniide 
skill in painting and music, :.nd m the laltL-r subject enter- 
tained opinions not at all consonant to those of musicians ia 
general. He wished to reduce church music to the most 
dry and mechanical style poasible, excluding all such ex- 
pression OS abouid depend on the powers and taMe of tlw 
organist. (Mason's Compwdium nf tht HtMlorp qf Ckure^ 
Musir.t 

iM.ASONRY (from the French mauon and marmt) sig- 
nities both Ibo operation of constructing with stone and tho 
parts of a budding consisting of such material. It ts a 
most important branch of architectural proctice, because 
roudi, both of the durability and beauty of an edifloe to 
constmcted, depends upon tbe exeellence of tbe workman- 
ship and tho quality and eolour of tbe stone. Owing to its 
e\peu e, iiia-oiii > is eomparatively rarely employ iil in this 
country, except tor public buildings or others oi ilio bigliest 
elasit tilomaimi'h work being io other cases restricted toi 

Vol. XIV.— 3 Q 
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■■rlsMit«plo4ooi%itii^;-aiaiMi.frriai,Mid pUiaooi^ 
nieet extormny, and toptTflmenis and ttain in the interior. 

Yet that dejirce of «tono-work docs not constitute what is 
termed a brick and stone building, because burh term uu- 
plios a considcrablo mixture of sluno ami buck, namely, 
that tliu doorwavH, winduw dre^in);!>, culuiuns, {uiraputs, 
anglu-quuins, anil all thu ornamental parts are uf stone, 
the tutde or plain face of the wall only bving of brick. 
But meh node is now fallen into disuaa, except for buildings 
in some of the later Gothic styles, thsbriok-nork botDg new 
covered with stucco, cement, or mortar, to resemble ai fiur 
as possible the stone, when the latter i.s used for roluuins, 
pilasters, and ornamental parts; or. as is now more frc 
quenlly the cabc, the wbuk-, rvcii the columns tlK iii>tlvos 
nra formed of brick, and al'lerwords sturcoed. In other iu- 
•taaoes, while the building itself is entirely foead With 
itoiMw all <be liober and more elaborate decoratioD% auch 
as eapitda» anivad moaldinga, and other aealptvred orna- 
tnent, are ewapoaeJ of terra cotta, or burnt artidcial com- 
)HjMtion, which is said to be not only more economical, but 
far niurc duiabk' than stone itself, owing to itH being to a 
certain extent vitri&ed. Tim mode has been resorted to 
W illi rareat suoceu tx the lonie capitala of St Puwras 
Church. London. 

Of all our freestone:*, Portland stone is perhaps the very 
bail yet diacovered, both for durability and colour^ but ita 
high price and the expense of working it prevent its being 
M often euiplu\ed as could bo wished. Of late years there- 
fore Bath stuiie 1^ ilie kind mure generally uiaile um: i>f 
for building purpo>e», it being soft when first taken out ot^ 
the quarry, and very easily worked. Neither its texture nor 
tint nowever is so good; and when di<tculoured by time, 
•a ia quieUy the caic^ it has a certain shabbiness of appear- 
•aaaii In not • Uvinjg arehiieet (Mr. A. Bartholomew) de- 
•Gtibaa it« ia hia ' Hints on Fire-proof Buildings,' as * the 
Tilest of material, which, when new, is mean and swarthy, 
ami wliiih liriiii,-. liif.iif I myself anj old;' and In- furlhcr 
meiitiuiis St. barih'i'.Diui'w'b Hospital as tlie earlicsl instuiice 
of the extensive use in LoiidMii of Bath stone. Kelton 
atone, which has been used for the tower of Su Dunstan's 
Jd tlw Waal^ Fleet Street, is. though not equal to Portland. 

KKtly aupanor to Bath atone. Cornwall granitaa and 
ndee stMie ara now in grant raqviaition fbv aoMtxactions 
demanding strength and aoltdtM, and hvm htm wad in 
several uf the docks and new bridges. 

Walls winch are nut of solid masonry througliout. but 
built either of bnck or inferior stone and rubble, with only 
an external facing of squared stone laid in COOnaa^ are 
tarroed athler, or ashlering. [Aauas.] 

Mmtkated ashler or stone work is that where the separate 
itanas are divided at thair aanaa or joinia* which is done 
either by berelling off w ehamfering their arritet or edges 
to a certain depth, or sinking them hy ciittinp t ach stone 
so that it has a tjeiieral projcctiii); suituic, b) wiiu-h means, 
when united toj;«\iu'r, tho^e surfaces are llush with the 
plane of the wall, and the sunk margin round each forms 
XOMna^ttlar grooves or channels between them. This latter 
nwda ■ always adopted when horisontal rustics alona are 

not 
inf? 



temple of Solomon. If ww «• to believe i 
tion has been oontinuad down in nBtntarraptoi 

from that very mnoto time to the preeenl day. thrash al 
thu changesof governments. religion. ci%iliuti -n. end ki 



nwda ■ always adopted when horisontal rustics alone 
vaa^ aa ia now too fraqnonUj tbo praetioa^ for it is 
•nlr poor and monotooowb in aomparison with rustical 



only poor 
villi both 



th vertical and horisontal joints, but unmeaning in 
ilaalf, and tlu-reforc justly condemned hy SirW. Chambers. 
Though generally made quite sni oth, the faces of the rustics 
are sometimes ttxiled. or else, tlm.i-h very rarely, Aa/cA«/, 
vtnmmkUed, ot JrotM ; all which vanuiic« may likewise 
be oombiaed, WUh exceedingly good effect and great di- 
vani^* with anootb-foood rustioe. Such rough matin a^ 
aomotimaa diatingnished bjr tim name of toasoiw. 

Stones inserted quite through a wall, in order to bind 
it (Irmly together (in the absence of which the ashlerinf^ 
wouhl be a men- rxti rnal ccatiiii,', adhering to the brick- 
work only by mortar), are called bowl ttonet; and those 
at the base of the wall. iirojei tiiiL^ beyond its general plane, 
for the purpose of giving greater soUdity just above the 
foundation, are termed /bofM|g'f. 

WalJa buiU with unhewn alMiaa. either with or without 
—liar, are ealted rvbble walU, and the stone itself rubble. 

MASONS. FREE. Accordint; to the exirava-ant and 
whimsical hypotheses entertained by some of tliose who have 
written upon the subject of freemasonry, it is an institution of 
almost incredible antiquity. We are told bv some that it 
originated with the builders of the tower of 6abel, though 
oontaal with tneiiv it M Acdioc keek thna the 




ledge. Aj^Uiti^l this there «-xi»U» one very jt-; fsul. 

mgumeiit, namely, that were this really ihc v.iMc, tjet x* 
uninterrupted series of tradition must have kept siiveaKd 
handed down to us much information that bai^ on tW cws- 
trary, been tttleriylost. Instead of accumulated kaswla^ie 
we And thai even a tacbnioal knowledge of niebiiactaie lai^ 
has not been ao preserved; elsebowarewete e ee uui fcrtM 

rjiice which everyu lierc prevai!e<l with re» pert toGu!a.« 
lu clutfclure and its pi iiiciiilcs almost as soon »tt !e itm^^i 

loll iiilt' ? Th.it there niav haieb>-. u n^iv,» |> i-rtt 
of resemblanro between the fratcrmtics uf msstitxs m Uat 
middle ages, and sucb institutions as thoeeof the 1 
mysteries, and the corporation of * ' 
only possible, but highly probaUa^ b ae an aa siaaflnrvy ef ar> 
cumslanccs would almost necessarily lead to tt. Brforc i*^ 
invention of printing, when the means of coiDtDcn!'^::a^ 
knouUdi^e were few and iin|MTf<.'ct. no rcailior m <J* pnn 
sented iiself of extending and ke\-ping up tbr srtroirrir* 
and practical infiirmatiun spreail among an? p<>{^i»ti. tl-m 
by establishing the profession itself into aoommnatt; or arise 
all the memban of which would have one ebfoet and «m 
ioteraat in oommon. This would be tMie ftwdariy lie 
case with regard to arehiteetnTab wbieb eaOa for Urn t» sp s 
ration i f vniious branches of science and ihv raix hsnv-*! 
arts, and was moreover for several ages ibe paraiaooat an. 
all the other arts of decoratloa boiOl^ aO for 00 tkip iben 
existe<l, subservient to it, 

The importUMO of architecture to the ^ma^a aceamm 
of the impressive dignitjr it eonfeited nnoo lOBipaias nan 
and tba ministers or rehgioii, natonny indncad ^ drtfi 
to take it under their especial protection. Fit ■ t^r z • a.- 
not only were ecclesiastics the chief patruns but alujutt \L 
chief professors of the art: \et as they had occasion for ^f" 
assistance of practical artiticer* in ^arioii* brancht**. iIm* 
admitted them into fellowship with themM-ivt-N \-*iib.:*hr 
ins a kind of order of a mixci) eh.tnc$tr» jtnt as tbr 
orders of chivalry combined at their o: -.gin the fainci|leB a^ 
military and raligioua diadplinB. Heoee wmm hvm aof* 
posed freemasonry to have been a bnn<k of cUiaSrT', aed 
to have been established at iho tirni- of the Cru**de». TK 
more probable hypothesis perha;i9 is that they wef*- rrla;*-! 
to each other only in euianalinp from the >ir^«*oump — 
from the inllueuce of ccclcaia.<^tical power; aod tbcit br-.nr 
so derived would alone account for tne mjrstcry and menr^ 
which the guilds of maaona affected; and. iegctbar wita 
their leel in aeeumnlating knowledge for ttwrnarhefc tboir 
desire to confine it to their own body. 

By means of these associations the inwntioBS aad m- 
provcmenis made in arcliitccture were ctinnu--.; ra:nf fi-ia 
one country to another, a circumstance wLub at (c-c i--' 
counts for the sudden spread of pointed or Gothy: s.r-iL.ti?' 
turc throughout the wliole of the west of Buivfe; and at 
same time renders it so exceedinely diflkolt to da 
at all aatisfoctorily where that atyie aeleaDy 
what natkm eonltribtilad moat towards its i 
Owing also to the jealooff with which the huk^ krwtlkms 
knowledge to themselvea, it is not at all jurprtsin^- diet tlw 
history of the art during the middle ag^« •b.'aU iBtijltvsJ 
in so much obscurity that it can n«« f»<: ^rwed f'n'jv \% 
monuments, all docuuionts relative to ibestuil^ of it bar:;;; 
been concealed as much as possible, tvea 
of the kind must have been in esislenra. 
which led afiaiwaida to the dedine of 
was, on the one band, the suspicion wHb wbkli the tkmi 
itselfbegan to regard thctn swiciii's that LL^bt u tat 
acquire an iiitluciice nut easiiy waicht-1, irui »r.,fj3 
be turned against itself; and on th.- oihe.-. tiic #frral 
information, together with the revival of lie aru. *tn 
deprived such bodies of their utility and impaKtancc. mad w^ 
dered it impoaaQ>le for tham to' oontoe ftaar kaeadi^i 
exclusively within their own pale. 

In this country an act was passed against M£.io=" - ^ 
third year of Henry VI., at the instigatiou l-£ Ox le.-' f 




Winchc-itcr. It was however never cnt 



himself afterwards countenanci>d ihebrcthrcubj t-^ 
at lodges of masons. It was also patronised bj J»=r« I » 
Scotland : but it was no longer indupcnssbW lu lbs r^'~S. 
which accordingly withdrew its protectwci — *a *^ 
would othaCTMo hnyt boon ooriimneil by 
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Freemasonry revived again in Hiti oountry about tfae 
liino of iho civil war. yot merely iu semblance, being alto- 
qeilivr different lu objuct and cliarartcr (Vom what it had 
bt-Kiii, ami bccomiiiu iiu-ri-ly ' spetnilnUv.'' or modern Masonry, 
an mstitutiim in nowise cotinijcttnl witli urrliite<mr.il [irin-- 
tioc. Froiu tins Lvuiitry it was first inlroduoed into Fiaiu-e 
about tlio year 17 Hi into Spain in 1728. and into Italy in 
1733. when the flnt lAMonio ledge was established at Flo- 
renei;. It wns nftcrwards ho«eff8r tbeelneet of petaeeution 
not oiilv III Fruiue und luly, bot alee in Hollatw »od Ger- 
man. %. luo writer*, more esf ■ i u'.v Ahbf Rarucl and Pru- 
fe^scf Ki-'lnsun, have nuidc it it clj.ui^o acraitihl fruciuasonry 
that it has been converted into an organised secret con- 
tpiracy against religion and cKtsting governments. If the 
charge has been niyustly made, it muijt be owned that the 
piofeiind mysteiy in which it has cloaked itself ^ve some 
ealuttrin; to aueh charges, it being but natural to infer that 
if there was anything to call for such extraordinary degree 
of secrecy, it could hardly be aught for good, or in accordance 
with the interests of society at large. Tin.- Kriatcr probabi- 
lity is that there is nothing either j;no<l or IkuI to conceal; 
that the mystery of frt-euuisonry is nothing nvre ilian an 
intKtoont niy»tilication; and that its symbols atid instruc- 
tions, whatever meaning «r nurpeae they may ori^nally have 
liad. are now beeeme mere lome and aigns relaincd bv the 
brethren or 'fkee and aeceiitad maaoM.* aa they etyle tbcu- 
M'lvL's for the purpose of conferring peeuliar inipoctaaoe on 
their harmless social nieetuigs. 

MA80R1TES. [lUHRRvr LanQVAOS.] 

MASOVIA, [Poland.] 

M.\NyUK. [KvGLiSH Drama.] 

&IASQUERAUS Urora the Italian mascAerata and 
French moaoiPiiidlsXnn amusement introduced into England 
ill the sixteenth ccntttf^ ilrom Italy. Hall, in his ' Chro- 
nicle,' says, • On the date of the opiphaine, at night (a.d. 
ljlJ-1.3), the kingdleiiry VIII.) uitli elevia others were 
ilingui^cd after the mumti^f of Iialu', called a nia>ke, a thing 
not teen afore in England: thei wen- appareled in gar- 
luuntes long and brode, wrought all with golde, with risers 
and cappos of g.»l<lc ; and after the banket doon, these 
ma s ker s came in with tho nix gonttemen diaguiscd in silkc, 
beryngBlaffetaV^MMIiand desired the ladies to daunce : Kume 
vera eontent ; and aone that know the fiuhiou of it refused, 
beeanse it was not a thing oommonly wen : and after thei 
d iuuced and oommoned together, us the foiihion of the 
ina»U»;i ia, ihei toko their leave and departed, and did 
the queue and all ll'.e la<lies.' 

Tlio di.«tinciioii lictmH.li this species of amusement and 
tho di-;;uisiiiga and mummings of the middle ages appears 
to have been the |^neral mingling of the company in dance 
and canTeraatioiB, in lieu of the execution of a particular 
danee or preconcerted action by certain individuala for the 
entertainment of the guests, the latter being aa old at least 
M the tune of Edward III. in England, and the precursors 
of the dramatic maswiue of th« sixteenth century. In * the 
garmeijies loiii,' and brode,' and ' (ii-..;uisiiit,'s of silke,' wc 
may perceive the prei>ent domino, so culled, according to 
sonic authorities, from an ecclesiastical vestment (a black 
hood worn by canons of catbedrala), dominut being a title 
applied to dignified ctergymen in tlie middle ages. Othera 
dorive it from the ordinary robe or gown worn liy Venetian 
noblemen at that period. Granacci, who died m I .> );). is 
said to have lieeu ilic inventor of ma-Miiiernde'' : at what 
particular dale does not appear; but from tho abova 

cvi<lcnce of Hall, thej had boeoaie fiwhionable in Italy aa 

earlv a^^ 1612. 

Mass. By the mass of a body is meant the quantity of 
matter which it contains, upon the aupiNMition that differ- 
encee of weight are always the eonseouenoe of different 
quantities of matter. This involvea an nypoth«iia ; for in- 
atance. if gold be, bulk for bulk, nineteen times as heavy as 
water, it is presumed that a ^;iven bulk of gold coniains 
nineteen times as mucli lualler as the %amo bulk of water. 
IJut it is po'^iblc that if wo were better anjuainted with the 
constitution of these twdies, it might appear that we aio 
wrong in supposing diUbcenee d! quantity to hetheeanae 
of diSerence « denaity* 

The ttet ie. that mesa meant weight, so that of two bodies, 
the heavier that ^vhirli hn< the mor.- rnu'.s ; why then is 
this word intrcidiu-ed at all? If we had onlv to eoti?ider 
lii'd-.r- a; the suiT.u e ol' (he eavili. We iiii;^ht in all cases 
substitute weights tor masses, but when wo have occasion to 
apwii «r hodiaa at very dilbraql diataneei ftom the centre 



of the earth, tlioir weight towards the earth, \^lach is then 
called the attraction of the earth, depeada u|>en tbtiir dis- 
tance firom tlie earth, aa well as their absolote conatstutien. 
If we iiTiaijine two planets al the >aiiie di^(ance froin tba 
caith, tiie altruclions of the earth upon lUc two will then 
be in a proportion which depend.s. nut on that diatance^ but 
on the amount of matter in the two planets. 

When woaay that Jnpiter has only the 1047th part of the 
meat of the sun, wo esi»aaa — 1, a faict of which obserration 
and deduetion make ut eertaitt. namely, that at the mom 
distanees the attraction of the sun upon the earth is 1047 
tixavi SLs Kreat as that of Jupiter upon the earth; 2, an 
hypothesis o| the follow trig kind, that the sun ( ontains 1047 
times as mutb nuiiter a- .Tupiier. Tho hyj'oihc-sis is a con- 
venience, not afferiini the truth or falsehooil of results; tho 
fact represented remains, that at the same distances tlie 
sun does 1047 timeeaa much towarda defleeling thaeavtli 
aa ia done by J upiter. 

tn the applicjition of meehaniea, the ibllowing cquatiomi 
frequently occur : — 

Wcilfht = mass X forr-e of cravity. 
Nlass volume X density. 

Thtsc tH^uations, like others of tho same kind, are to bo 
understood with tacit reference to the units employed ; tbey 
apring from the following proportiona. Any two masses are 
to one another in the ratio oomponnded of that of the 
vulumcs and that of the densities; thus the two bodies 
bemt; eight cubic feet three times as dense us water, and 
seven euhic feet four tiroes as dense, the masses are in tho 
proportion of 8 X 3 to 7 X 4, or of -24 to 28. Apin, if two 
different masses be acted upon by pressures which would, 
in a unit of time, create different amounts of velocity, the 
pressures aie to one another in the ratio compounded of 
that of the mweai md thai of the vdoritios which would be 
generated in the unit of time. Thus if the preceding masi^ 
whicli are as 2-1 to 28, were suhjeeted to attractions which 
would piuducc in single paiin Ics velocities of 10 and 1 1 feet, 
if allowed to act uniformly for one recon<i, the pre^tsures 
requisite to prevent motion at the outset would be as 
24 X 10 to 28 X U, or as 240 to 308. 

To convert those proportions into equations, let tho unit 
of time bo one second, that of volume one cubic foot, and 
let water be the substance which haa the unit of density ; 
also let the unit of length b« one foot. Then if the unit of 
mass l)e oiie rn\)ir font of waier, aiifl the uiiit of weight tho 
]^re^^ur(! iieee-sary to resUaiii a unit of ma-s ueled uti by sat 
attraction wiiieh would, m cue 'i-e.md, give a velocity of 
one foot |a'r !»ecuiul ilie preceding e<|uations are true. 
[Weight; Specific GRAVtrs' : AccKLEitATtoN.] 

MASS {Mina, in Latin). Tho derivation of tho livord 
'missa'has been variously accouuicd for; Bome derive it 
from miiaio or dimiaeio, 'dismiasai.' because in the ea«iy 
ages of the ehureh the eateehumeni. or new converts who 
were not yet admitted to partake of ilie sai raiiiLiit, wero 
sent out ol the church after the liturgy was read, and before 
I the eoiisecralion ol' the Host. Others derive it from lha 
Hebrew word ' Missah,' t. e. oblation or sucritice in commemo- 
ration of the sacrifice of our Redeemer for the sins of man 
kind. DucangOi in his ' Glossarium.' art. ' Misaa.'gives the 
varwma opiniona on the etymology of the word. The word 
missa, signifying tho ceremony or rile of consecrating the 
Host, is found in the epistles of St. Ambrose, St. Augustinti, 
and Cesarioa, bishop of Arlea. Sea aleo Baraniuay in hia 

' .Annals.' 

The Iliads is a ehun h servi.'e which forms an essential part 
of the ritual of both the Roman Catholic and Circck or 
Eastern churches, and in which the consecration of the 
sacramental bread and wine taltcs place. It is performed 
entirely by the offleiating priest standing belbre the tftar, 
and attended by a clerk who says the responses. The 
prayers of the mass are all in Latin in the Roman Catholio 
< hurch, in ant icnt Greek m the Eastern church, and in 
Syniie among tlie Maixuules and .lacobites, but never in 
the vulgar or vernacular tongue of ihe country. Tho con 
gregation tako no ostensible part in the servioe, but tbey 
follow it mentatty or in their prayer-boeka, in which Ifaie 
text of the prayers is occasionally aooonpanied br a trant* 
lation in the vulgar tongue. Tho prieet does not addreas the 
e.Jii'^regation, but has his back turned to them, exee]tt at tho 
I'lul of certain prayers, when ho turns round, and says, 
' 1> luinu-^ vobiscum' ('The Lord V»' with you"), and at the 
! Ol le Fratres,' &«. ('Bretluen, pray,' &c.J, wlueh are re- 
I spQtidad IQ, on the purt of tba ecoiiegation, by the clerh. 
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The mass consiklt of various parts— 1, the Introitus. or pre- 
paratiuii, c>)iiaistin:; of aeveral prayers, p>i!tlms, tlie* Gloria in 
cxceUis,' llie*«pi->llc nail gospel for the day. the Creed, &c., 
which the priest recites witli a loud voire. 2, The consecration, 
ill which the prical cun^ccrutes the bread and wine, repeating 
the words, ' Hoc est corpus mcum, ct hie est calix sanguinis 
luei,' and then bhows to the people both the bread and the 
chalice contaiiiiii;; the wine, upon which all the congrcj^n- 
tioii kneel down. 3, The Contra union. The prie:»l, after 
reciting more prayers, uccompanie<l by an invocation of tho 
ap<j!>ile!i and olher saints the Lord's I'rayer, &a., takes tho 
sacrament under boih forms; if any of tho con;;re>;ation arc 
disposed to take the sacrament, the priest then descends 
from the altar and administers it to them in the shape of 
tho consecrated wafers or bread only. 4, The post com- 
inunio. wliichconsialsof afewmore prayers, and ol ihcblesis- 
iny; which the' priest ^i^es turiiint; towards the congregation, 
after which he reads the first cliupter of the gospel of Su 
John down to the fourteenth verse, and the ouiss is over. 

Tho low or ordinary mas:>, Missa brei'is, lasts in ge- 
neral about half an hour, ond every Roman Catholic is 
bound, by what are styled the * Commandments of tho 
Church.' to attend it once at least on Sund.iys and other 
holidays, unless prevented by illness. Tho Irans'^ression of 
this pieccpl is nn konvd a sin. Pious ]K>r.suiis hear several 
masses in succession, and many attend mass every day in 
tho week, for it is celebrated every day in each parish church. 
A priest must not break his fast either by food or drink from 
the previous midnight until ho has said ma»s,outof res]>ect 
for the real presence of Jesus Christ in the sacrament. The 
service of tho iu.ins is indeed essentially connected with and 
depends on tho doctrine of transubstantiatiun. [TRANsua- 

•TAMTIATION.] 

On gre:U festivals and other solemn occasions the mass is 
performed by a priest or prelate, attended by a deacon and 
■ubdeacon, who says the responses and chants the epistle and 
gospel of the day. On those occasions the mass, or at least 
parts of it are sun); by acboir, accompanied by the organ and 
other musical instrumcnt». This is called 'high mass.Vu ' 
is a lunj; und pompous service. Both for tlie law 
the hi,h masses tho ofCciating priest is dressed in pcct ! 
various-coloured garments appropriated to the occa^.i 
which he aflcrwanls takes off in the vestr>'-room. 

The * Mis-sale ' is the numo of the book which cont.^i 
the ritual of the moss, and which the priest boUs 
bororuhim on the altar. Some of the old Missals, w 
MSS. or printed, are beautifully ornamented wiUi pai 
and arc valued as bibliographic curiosities. 

Tlie Pruiesiaiit and refu'rmcd churches have no 
they do not believe in the doctrine of tran^M^- 
but several of tho detached ' Oromus/ or piu; 
service, whiclj are very line, have been 
LtiiirL^y of the Church of England traiuUi 
tonpue. 

M.\SSA. DUCHY OF, o Fmall torrifnt 
coast of Italy, which, with tho annexed tci >• 
cotistiiutid fur a Ion.:; time & soveroign f 
the family of Cibo. It now belong! to Ih- 
[Carbaka ] The territor) of Mas« 
miles from the sea-coast to tho Alpe * 
gruup which divides it from tho {>.• 
part of which also belongs tu M / 
To the south-east Massa border* u<_- 
s.iiita, bdon^inj; to Tuaaua|b ' 
adjuiiisC irrara: itsbrcadlHP 
exceeds.si\ miles. The amn" 
the territory of Ma«sa from ' 
s>-i. Tiie tokvn of Maasa is 
MLj'ax from the sea, r> 
^^■^ted Ptsa. It 

'^^^^^^Kw of 

^■■^■pMe, hw* 

^Sose, a fin* 
i^nurbleV 
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ton and Haillcy. Nortli nn J south of tlic»so places Ihe Con- 
neolicut runsthroua;h a valluy, fioiu two to three niiloswidc, 
t»hieb is covered b> an alluvium of great fertility. West of it 
the Muntry immediatfly rises into high hill». which ffrada- 
ally Bttsia the elovaiior. of mountains ; Berkshire, the most 
we^tfrn district of tho »lole, being traversed from north 
to south by two continnous ridges, wboM more elevated 
parts oro from .IDDM lo -lOiiO fe«t high. Tbt Tnttaj* 9f tbia 
district have a very fcriilo Miil. 

liivers.—l'htt ve.'<U-i" 'in'l iiunmlainous ruj^'mn is tia- 
veraed by the Housialonick, whu-h rwe-, near tho uortli- 
traateni corner of tho state, and travcrbu-' it by a jtouiboti 
coufie of naarly 60 miles, when it oiuers Connt'cticui; it t» 
• very rapid river and not navii>able in Ma^^!ll-l)U!>ett8. The 
Connecticut enters Masaachuaella froiu New Uampuhirc, 
and traverses it by a course of about 70 miles* inelitdtng its 
iiuiULTous bciuls. It is n;ivi^MM.! f>r boats in the whole of 
lis course 111 MassRchuseitH. [(..oNNLCTicrT.] No consider- 
oble ri\ IT falls iiiio Mai-;iclni>ftU Bay. Cliarlus riviT, which 
falls into Boston harbour, tiiough its uhoie oourra does not 
eiteeed 30 rodcs, is navigable fur about eight miles for largo 
boal4» ibe tide Uowiug up to Dedham. Tbe Merrimac rises 
in New Hampshire on tbe weslem deelivilifls of die White 
Mountains, north of 44* N> Ui»aili nilM Mwly due south. 
SO miU's, wben it receives a bmneh fromWinnepissoogcc 
lake, and then runs for 52 miles s.iuth south-east. till ii li 
met by the Nashua river from the isoullt'Suuth-vvcat. Buluvv 
the junction witli ihi; Naslma, the Merrimac curves gradu- 
ally lo tbe cast for 12 miles, and afterwards runs to the 
aortb-SMft about 30 miles, when it fulU mto the Atlantic 
after a eoaiaa of more iban 150 miles. In its natural state 
the Iferrinac opposed great lupedimMits to navigation. 
The tide ascends to Haverhill, IS miles from its mouth, but 
above it ihk> cuursic of tho river is obstructed by several falls 
ami rapid-. The lowest is below Chehn-fonl, where the river 
faiis over a le^lge of ruck, to avoid winch a canal nith three 
locks has been made. Between this ledge of rock and Haver- 
hill tbe stream, though still rapid, is navigable. Numerous 
fldliand rapids occur within iSew Hamn^luro, all which arc 
now avoidc«i by canals. The number of Lncse canals is eleven, 
end an uniiuorruptea nav igatjon htt tbns b«eti «ffeatod « 
flur up the river as Ommta in M«w llamp^him. Tfa* (m- 

Krtonoe of this river for inlemsl navigation has been much 
sreascd by t^p Mid llc-iex Canal. 

Climute. — The cliinnie of Mussachuielts is much colder 
in winter, and warmer in summer, thiin tlie southern d s- 
tricts of Great Buiuiit, though the diiToretice of iiiiitude 
amounts lo abuut nine degrees. The mean temperature 
secOM to be 4o°, or about two degrees less than tliat of Lon- 
don. The wiuter commences about tho middle of Decem- 
ber and ierminales about Ibe middle of March. In this 
season the thermometer oommonly ranges between 43* and 

lo", and sijiiieli'i" ^ Ir^cends below zero of Fahr. ; snow 
covero the ground and the livers urc fwiea hard cnounii to 
bear loaded waggons. The spring terminates in the middle of 
May. The summer is hot, and at the solstice tbe tiiorraometcr 
frequently risas to 77° every day for a mouth and mora; 
■omotunfla it attains 90* and even 100*. In the same sea- 
son it sometimes desoenda in Ihe n^ht lo 60*. whilst at 
noon it is 90". The summer lasts to tbe begmning of Octo- 
ber, when tho weather grows rapidly colder. The prevalent 
winds are from the nurlb west and north. The north-west 
wind prevails duruif,' ilie whole year, e.xcept the summer, 
when liie uind Wows un: ily from the soulh or ?oulh-we-.t. 
Ill Wtiitot the coldest wiml i.s fn>in tlic north-west. Rants 
are more abundant in winter than m summer. The aunual 

rntity amounts to more than 4U inches, which is nearly 
ble the qtianlitv that falls in many places on tbe con- 
tinent of Bunipe. Vet it is slated that tho number of rainy 
days is fewer in Massachusetts than in most countries of 
Europe. Slight shocks of earthquakes uro not nncomnion. 

Productions. — A* Massachu^-ett.s was caily settled, a f;ieatcr 
IiL>rti 'U of its surfuce is ciiUivated than in most of the oilier 
states, and agriculture has been more improved. The farms 
freiicrally average from 1 00 to 200 acres. The principal ogricul- 
tural production!! are, Indian com, rye, oats, potatoes^ bempw 
flikx, pea.s, hops, beans, and pumpkins, which last are Used as 
food for stvine and cattle. Wheat, buckwheat, and barley 
are raUod only in small quantities. Forests still cover :i 
ronsiderable portion of ihe surface. In ihe plains there are 
oiiK |iine.% the wliiie I'iiie on a sod coiiMstint; of lij:ht lo;im. 
and the \ello\\ [(ine on sand and gravel. Tiie liiUy and 

mouatainous couutry produces oak, walnut, biicb, otaple. 



ash, ccd.ir. clierry, and chernut. In tlie vallevs and on the 
bankssof the rivers iheie are eliu, cbeny, inajde, nnd Ks|M.>n. 
Some marshy places aie rovered mostly with while Cbdar* 
All the fruit ti-ees of England are cultivated. 

The eutile and the hog are of a ruoiI size, especially tho 
former, in the mountainous and hilly country west of Con- 
necticut river. Wolves are still found in the hilly reijioii. 
Fish abound in the riversand in Iho sea. Tbe wbale flMwry 
in tho soa between Massachusetts and the Omit H^nk of 
Newfoundland is still important, thou^li llie larue. l<!nd.4 
of whales luivc disappeared, and only the hlatdv rish(Ucl- 
])hiiius tjlobireps, Cuv.) comes tlu u- m shuaN, and is takcMi 
m cunsidesaWp numbers by the inhabitants of Nantucket, 
and the vessels s^nt from New Bedford in Buzzards Bay. 
Tho fisliery ot cud in iMa&sachusetts Ray and on tbe banks 
near Nantucket is still mure iinnortaut, and dao that of 
mackerel. The other fl»h abounding in the same tract of 
sea are haddock, herriag, halibut, and sturgeon. Lobsters, 
erabs, and aoina other sihaU-flsh abound in Masaachiiaotta 
Bay. 

Iron occurs in several place-, but is not much worked. 
There arc some traces of copper and lead. Limestone 
abounds in BerksUtOk where some good marble also ooeurs. 
Slate is found in one ar two places. 

/nAiiArAiitft.— The |Kipttlation, which during tbe last cen- 
liiry iiu i <-a%cd very rapidly, at present increases tjiore slowly. 
The eiuiiiralion towards the west its considerable. In I &iO 
tho population amounted to jJl,r jj.nnii in 1 s Ki t<» (. 10,408 
individunls. According to the liutt censins lliere were 81 
individuals to each 8«iuare mile. In 18.37 it had increased lo 
691,222 individuals, or more than 91 to eacb square mile. 
Massoobosetts has no slaves. 

Cemtk Olid Rmlroadt.—Tha Middlesex canal begins at 
Chsrlestown opposite Boston, and terminates at Chelmsford 
on the Merrimac; the letiKlb is 17 miles; the width at tho 
surface thirty, and ai the bolioiu twenty feet; the depth is 
three feel. The highest level is 101 feet above Hostoti 
harbour Hv this canal the countries on both side» of tliu 
Memiiia 11 ; united with the town of Boston. The Black- 
stone canal extends from Worcester (which is about half 
way bolwoen Bo!»ion and the Coniieclicul river) to VtVh 
vii&nce in Rhode Isjaad; the length is 44 miles, of 
which sixteen are hi Rhode Island. Tbe Hampshire 
and Hampden eanal brunches off from the C'onneeticut 
ruci at Norlhainptoa, and uniles with the lr';inuing- 
ton canal at the southern hoiaidary-line of Massachu- 
setts; tliu Fttimiiigtun cauttl, which may be considered 
xs lis continuation, traverses the state of Connecticut 
m lu whole Weadih, terminating at New Uaven. The 
whole line is about 80 miles long, of which about thirty are 
in Massariiusetts. 

Tbe Qmmy railroad, the first road of this description 
made in the United Stales, xsas consirutted fur the pur 
pose of transpc'rtintr the graniU: of thai town to the tide- 
water ; It IS .1 miles hniis'. A railroad irilendetl to unite tho 
town of Boston with Albany on the Hud.Mjn nver in New 
York, has been completed to Worcester, about 40 miles 
Another railroad is constructing from Boston to Lowel, 36 
miles ; and another from Boston to ProvideDfle in Rhodv 
I&lanil, about 40 miles ; probably both are oomplelcd. 

Maniifacluret.—The msnu&ctures of this stale are more 
considerable tlian those of any other state of tho Union, if 
its exieiit and population are considered. The most import- 
anl braiu h ib ihi; construction of vessels ; bul the inanu- 
liieiures of cotton and woollen goods, of paper, leather, 
iron, and gla^ are al.M> very extensive. Boston has some 
rope manufactures, sugar-houses, and traio-od diatillerieSk 
of \« Inch last there are also some in New BedJbrd and on 
the island of NantuokeU Straw bonnets are made by tho 
country people in some districts. There arc 250 incorpo- 
rated manufacturing companies in the slate. 

Cnntmrrce : Xiii igatinii : I'tshrry. — The couunercial rela- 
tions of tins stale, both with lbrei;;n countries and ihe other 
states uf the Union, arts extensive and important. Tlie most 
important art cles uf exnort arc dliad Mid salt fish, train 
and spermaceti oil, salted beef, flour, ooap^ candleti, leather, 
and ootton goods. The imports oon^ mostly of colonial 
jjoods, brought from the West Indies, as coflce, siipar, mo- 
lasses, indigo, iron, and hemp, together with the iiianul le- 
liired f,'oods of Kii^dand, especially silk, linen, and "ojlien. 
The couninei of Eiimpe which the vessels of tliiis slate 
principally visit are England, Russia, and Sweden ; from 
the two iatior countries they import great quaotittes of 
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PI they al(o vbit China, Brasil. snd the Bngltsb, 
Bl^tnd Danish islnmls in tlic We;.! Imlif ?. Ma*- 
i^m!k haa more fiir< i^ti trade tli.ui any statu nt" tlie 
l.MtiiUi, I'XfCpt X<.'\v Voilv, iuul the toiiiinge ol'' its slii[>- 
piUL' <>xc';tjfls ovl'ii ihiit 1)1' Nfw York. By ngrtTiin'iit 
I'll ' I I :.ito Willi Eiiglainl 111 the itihabiUints uf llii' 

UiiUeil Slates arc permitted to fi»h cod on the western coasts 
of i\u>s fuiHulIuud, the Straits of Belleiala^ Atld the coasts of 
Labradur ; and in this bmncb of fl«lieiy. togwtlMjr with that 
of the tnacVerel, more tluui 1000 vesaela mtid boats belong- 
iita; to MasisacliiiM'it^ arc cngnf^od. New Bedford and the 
i.>l;md of Naiituckul uko sen (Tabout 250 vessels to the whale 
an 1 ^( iiriii fishery, the tonniipe ot' wliich aniijunts to more 
tliun bO.ooi) tons; and wlaa liw several ves*ch are added, 
which are supplied by Boston, Salem, and Plymouth, the 
shtiiping employed by th» ataM^ in this branch of industry^ 
prutably exceeds I OU.OOO tOM. 

The Mtal of the imports fnmi Ittof October. 1832. to 
30th of September, is :i3, amounted to 19,940,911 dollars, 
iiiid that ot the evji irt-. to 1. 1 2i dollars, of which latter 
.'i liO.jS l dollars wtrt- u( (iomustic pnxlucc, and 4,5.1-2,an8 
d<dl.irs of foreign pr mIuoc, which clearly shows that many 
4>r the *irtf OS lying farther west rcvjcivo their imports by 

v. ay of Massachusetts, but export their produce by another 
road. In currying on lliii trade, moce than 286.000 tons 
of Ainencan and oomewhat mora than 30,000 too* of fo- 
reign sbippinif vette employed. 

Ptititinu Dtmtitm and Toinu.>-The state i« divided into 
countii s ; tlu- capital is Boston. [Boston ] R<itind the 
Bay of Booioa. \vliii>c entrance is formed l'\ Pomt Alder- 
tuii on the souli), and I'uuit Slurlo) on ihe North, are some 
important places, as Quincy, winch has (quarries of granite, 
and 4W0 inhabitants; Cambridge, the «eat of Harvard Cdl- 
Icgo. with 6071 iohubitants ; and Cliarlestown, with 8783 
iulittbttanta, and a dockyard belonging to tbe general 

Evarnment. Cambridge and Charlestown are united to 
islon by bridges, and may almost bo considored as suburbs. 
I'arlhcr north along the shore is T^vnn, with 7iiuo inliaMt- 
atits, and extensive manufuriuri-s of hhoes ; balem, buill on 
a jii. liitiMula in Marljlch>'a<l llni\h.iir nn extensive com- 
lueicc, especially with the Kast iii<het», and t3,»3C inbnhit- 
anls; Gloucester, on the south-sidc of Cape Anne, hius a 
spacious harbour, with 7318 inhabitants, and is engaged in 
ttio fisheries ; and Newbury Port, n well-built place at the 
mouth of the Merrimac, with 63fa inhabiuota, who are en- 
(;aged in Ashing and ooinawTce. On the sbotua of Barnstable 
H ly IS Plymouth, with a good harbour ; it was the first seltle- 
uH-iit in Ihe colony, and contains 4751 inhabitants. Barn- 

vi. ih'.v'has -tiiUU uiliahiiaiits, and i^ i-tit,'a;:ed m ilie iKIicrics. 
On Buzzards Hay is New B«.>dford. wttli « j'j2 iith.ibitanl8, 
V ha are extensively engaged in the whale fishery and in 
the manufkcttune of spermaceti candles and salt. In the in- 
terior is Lawell on the Mcrritaae, with extensive manu- 
factures of eotton and wool } in 1033 more than 36,000,000 
yards of mtton goods were made hero. Worcester, near tbe 
centre of the slate, whore the railn nd and the Bhr-kstono 
canal meet, has 41 7'2 inhabitants, and soiiic internal com- 
nieree. Nortiianipton, on the Connefacut river, ha'>:!t>l.t 
inhabitants and large tan-yards. Pilt.slk'Ul, on ili« bank-sol 
the Houssatonic, near the boundary of New York, has .1.'>7» 
inhabitants^ with nianufacturc^uf iron and considernbletradc. 

//jctory'— This part of the American continent was pro- 
bably diaeoTered w John Cabot at the end of the fifteenth 
rentury. but tbongh Tisiled sereral times during the fellow- 
iiijj; centiir\, no sfillcincnt was made. A company ■«»« 
rliartcitd by James I. in 1606. to which this country was 
^jraniod under the nnin'' of Nortli Virginia. The Ur>t x iile- 
incnl however was only formeii in I bio at Plymouth, by about 
1 20 families of non-conformists, who had tied to Holland, 
and thence pioooeded to Cape Co«l. They framed a consti- 
tution, and took an eath to keep it. It afterwards became 
tbe gn)undiRuk of the ooostittttion at the itatei. The first 
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Tlie progress of r'.e colmiy \\a^ l ery <>l>i» m Hi- li _: 'sair^ 
ospc'cially on acwtintof tlifop|irL's^:<iti l.i .-.jitfc*fcu 
aiiis MiTc sulfjceted liunrii; tli«? re)f:n i)f llir Sv...)-ta, bviori 
tiie time of tlM»Cuiui2ioiiwe«Uii and al^ the HestormiMA 
TlMach fhu^WMe roliered by the Jtetoliition of 
the ineraase of tbe eokny was thus pramoicd. its pof <i.la 
in 1 730 did nor exeecd ISOiOOO inif iridoats. Since ih .t « t 
however it has improved t»pif}(y. In the Hevolutii -i: .• 
w«^ Massochusetts lixik a leadin-.; p«rl, hy ri-^iitjnif tl>*.' •! 
mand'5 uf the KngU>h ti i'- > rtuncnt, and crcainig a iiiii '• ' 
for'e. U'i-u\itii:> were ( iumenr««l b\ xlic Ij-jtt/.- l^x.; - 
ton. It sd'ipied a n'"» ron^i.lulion in \7^u. alter 
which wp to f lined a port of the Ma..-. u ♦ ■ . 

fteparoteu from it, the fonslituiion was amendi-'l f .r \\-*- ' . 
time in 1630. According to this constilutioa tbe U ^ - 
turoconsfstatrfntenatoaiidahouseofreprescntaiive^. 7 
senate is ehosen ly th« eoontlesi eacli otnen |km«««m 'i 
landed property to tbe amount of 60 doDara ha\in:; » r • 
but the nuiulier uf (lie seimlors to be clri»«. ti bv i j' h ? . - 
depends on Its <)u<>ta ijf' taxes. The other In luse t> '-h ■ . 
the toVI[i>. a< <•• pidinf; In l\i,:;r population, ea< }i ■ 
sessed of 60 doilnrs having a vole. In 1 S lo there w«.: c « 
nators and 60 1 representatives. Tlioc\et-uii\c power Hi • . 
in a governor, lieutenant-governor, and lune rouoac. r* 
The first two offifcrt are chosen annually by theos./r < 
and the counsellors by the joint ballot of the two h ^..-i 
from among the persons returned as senators. Ma»Mt - . 
setts sends two inenibers to the senate and Ihirtetm tit il: 
house of represculaiives at Washington. 

hdiir,,l%f)n.—A» j:t ni'ral!y in the I nite*! Stat«>«, thr -. 
cation of the lower classes is an object ■tiendt'd to b» .:• 
state. For that pur(>osi* Ihe State is divided into eoinll k 
fihipx. or separate oorporatioa^ of from Ave to ne^en m- «• 
square, and the number of these lownshipe amounts to . 
But that the di.stanco which children have to c» i > a^V: - 
school inoy not be too great, each township is di .idi d ' 
smaller districts. In eo ii a -eli i d -.% fst.ibli^hod. uf . 
.suininer is attended b) the jouJi^'ri rhiJdr»?n, ai>'l r. .' .• - 
by a Avoman; but in winter it is Tisited hv i. * * 

ten to ftftecn years old. The chtldren arc u>'»ii.,cw i . 
orihot^tnphy, rciwtin^, wrn\Tvg,lt.lvg\»\v grammar. g«' i;rj f ». 

and arithmetic. The number of these srbuols am >ii.-i.> -> , 
about 3000; and In Winter thcy arc attended bv ni<.re ir . i : 
140,000. and in iummor by upwatdsof I20.U60 cbii>in n I 
These common schools, as they are called, are wb'fiy tap- I 
ported by a tax upon the people. The number of ar.i' • h.i^it 
private schools amounts to hSt, but a gT»-at pr> y^ n if 
tbeiu arc small e.-iahlislmieiUs, kept iri i he intcrv.ii Ix ; a,- , , 
the vviiut;r ainl suiumrr terms of the district whi- It. f» ■: | 
larger institutions of this description arc oitcudisi u i. j 
children of wealthier parents, who wish togirelbem a .-r. j:, r 
amount of useful knowledge. Their number * 
to more than 60. Among the learned institutions ivliar^ari 
C^^'llegu at Ambridge, three miles ftem Boetun.tbe Ur^t 
cndowi d institiili n ii> the Uidted State*; it lias in aruV 
raical inuseuin, a boianical ^'arden. a roUcction m i rra •. 
and a hhrary of :( j.iM u viduine... There are al pr»-^<" I 
iluny instructors and about two hundred and ihir'y - 
denis. Oilior Collegiate mstituiioiu arc Will. am* t < l 
at Williamstown, with seven instroctocs and about • « 
hundred and twentv students ; Amhent CW'^ee. with 
twelve instmeloit and two bundled andsaiaKviOKtiivs; \\.* 
Theological Seminar)- at Ando»««v wHlWii Yia» m desertcd'j 
high rt.'piiiatioii, and (tie Newton Theological S^rn-iuf T 

(Daxh\'i> View qf thf United Statft ; Warden S >*• .' | 
of the United Slater r/ America ; Pitkin's StMntUi^ i' - 
()/ tho Commerce n/ the United States o/Amenr<: : J"i.r.. . . 
n/ Ediicuttim, *Onthe New England Krev Schoidv vi l i. 
American Almiuar ; ' An account of the Common &ctf>-'t 
in the States of MassachusetU,' &C., ia llw 3rd pnUicalar.. 
of the lleutral Socinty of SduHUioD.) 
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